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There is at the present time an unusual demand for works of reference. It may be 
duo partly to a higher general standard of education, increasing the number of 
readers, and compelling teachers, whether they are writers or speakers, to ‘ verify 
their references.’ But it may be due also to the great increase of knowledge in our 
time. We must possess ourselves of dictionaries and encyclopedias, because it is 
not possible otherwise to have at our command the vast stores of learning which 
have accumulated. 

But the enormous increase of knowledge in our time has not only created a 
demand for general works of reference ; it has also made known the necessity for 
dictionaries or encyclopaedias of a more special character. Musicians have found the 
need of a . Dictionary of Music, painters of Painting, engineers of Engineering, and 
they have had their wants supplied. The present work is an attempt to meet the 
necessity for an Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Scope of the Encyclopedia. 

The words ‘ Religion ’ and ‘ Ethics ’ are both used in their most comprehensive 
meaning, as the contents of this volume will show. The Encyclopedia will contain 
articles on all the Religions of the world and on all the great systems of Ethics. It 
will aim, further, at containing articles on every religious belief or custom, and on 
every ethical movement, every philosophical idea, every moral practice. Such 
persons and places as are famous in the history of religion and morals will be 
included. The Encyclopaedia will thus embrace the whole range of Theology and 
Philosophy, together with the relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, Biology, Psychology, Economics, and Sociology. It is a wide field, but its 
limits are clearly defined. Only once or twice throughout the course of this volume 
has the question been raised whether a particular topic should be included or not. 

Subjects and Authors. 

Very great care has been taken to make the list of subjects complete, and to 
assign each subject to the right author. If mistakes have been made they will be 
pointed out by readers and reviewers ; and the Editor wall welcome every suggestion 
that is offered towards the improvement of the succeeding volumes. In order to 
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avoid overlapping, and yet to have every topic treated with sufficient fulness, the 
method has occasionally been adopted of describing a subject comprehensively in one 
general article, and then taking one or more particular topics embraced by the 
general article and dealing with them separately and more fully. Thus there will 
be a general sketch of the Socialistic Communities of America, out of which the 
Amana Community has been selected to be separately and fully described. Again, 
there are articles on Aphrodisia and Apollonia in addition to the general article on 
Greek Festivals ; and in the second volume there will be an article on the Arval 
Brothers, while the Roman Priesthood will be treated comprehensively afterwards. 

It is not necessary to draw attention here to the series of comparative articles 
on such topics as Adoption, Adultery, Ages of the World, Altar, Ancestor- Worship, 
Anointing, Architecture, and Art. 

The important subject of cross-references is referred to on another page. 

Editors and Assistants. 

How can due acknowledgment be made to all those who have been counsellors 
and colleagues, and have assisted so willingly to make the Encyclopcedia of Religion 
and Ethics an authoritative work of reference througliout the whole of its great 
and difficult field of study ? Professor A. S. Geden, Dr. Louis H. Gray, and Pro- 
fessor D. B. Macdonald have worked over every article from the beginning. Next 
to them must come Principal Iverach, Canon J. A. MacCulloch, Mr. Crooke, Professor 
Rhys Davids, Dr. Grierson, and Sir C. J. Lyall. Then follow Professor Wenley, Dr. 
J. G. Frazer, Mr. Sidney Hartland, Dr. Keane, Mr, W. H. Holmes, Mr. J. Mooney, 
Mr. E. E. Sikes, Professor Riess, Professor Poussin, Professor Anesaki, Dr. Aston, 
Mr. Cornaby, Professor Macdonell, Professor Lloyd, Mr. Nutt, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Gait, Principal Fairbairn, Professor Jacobi, Professor Takakusu, Professor Bonet- 
Maury, Colonel Sir R. C. Temple, Bark, Professor Noldeke, Dr. Moulton, Dr. 
Macpherson, Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, Professor Lawlor, Professor SchafF, Abbot 
E. C. Butler, Professor Sanday, Professor Hillebrandt, Professor Seth, Professor 
Sorley, Professor Woodhouse, Principal Stewart, Professor Swete, and Colonel 
Waddell. These all have suggested authors, read manuscripts, corrected proofs, or 
in some other way taken a helpful interest in the work. And the list could be 
doubled without exhausting their number. 

Acknowledgment is due also to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for India 
and tlie Librarian of the India Office; to Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.L, LL.D,, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; to the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., 
Premier of Canada ; and to the Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, for the use of valuable booka 

After six years’ exacting labour this first volume goes forth in the earnest 
hope that it will be found worthy of a place among the rapidly increasing number 
of books devoted to the study of Religion and Ethics, and that it will help forward 
that study along the right lines. The work will consist of about ten volumes. 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 

L HEBEEW 


CONSONANTS 


t or ch 


qort 


Short. 


VOWELS 

Long and DiphthongaL 

a — 

e, 6 

t — *1 

6, 6 ^ 'i 


Shevas. 


a — 1 ^ 

g Composite 

, shovas. 

a J 

Jt. f (simple 8h»ya). 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 



Short, 
a — 

i “ 

n -i- 


U. ARABIC — continued 

VOWELS 

Long. 

S 1 ' 

I t// 

a 


Diphthong, 
ai t 
an j*' / 


DX PERSIAN AlTD HINDUSTANI » 


The following in addition to the Arabic transliteration above 





* 

p 

T 

8 

li 

t 

dLs 

r 

tt 

j 

B 


zh 

t 

J 

ch 



u« 


3 

g 



* The diacritical marks in this scheme are sometimes omitted in translitera- 
tion when absolute accuracy is not required, the pronunciation of s being the 
same as that of s, while z, s, ?, are all pronounce alike. 


IV. SANSKRIT 


CONSONANTS 

Gutturals— k, kh; g, gh; n(=ng in finger). 

Palatals— ch (=ch in church), chh; j, jh ; fi (=n in onion). 
Cerebrals — t, th ; <J, J 9 sonnd peculiar to India). 
Dentals — t, th; d, dh; n{=ninnot). 

Labials — p, ph; b, bh; m. 

Semi- vowels — r; 1; v. 

Sibilants — S or sh ; s or sh ; s. 

Aspirate — h. 

anunasika (o) ; anusvSra, m ; visarga, h ; avagraha (’). 


Simple. 

a a or & 

i I or S 

n a or fi 

F f 

} 


VOWELS 

Dephthongal. 
e ai 







LISTS OF ABBEEYIATIONS 


L 

A.H.acAnno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apoealyptie. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha, 

Aq. = Aqma. 

Amb. = Arabic, 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Ary an. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Asayr. = Assyrian. 

AT=Alte8 1’estament. 

AV= Authorized Version. 

AVm=Authorized Version margin. 

A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.= circa, obont. 

Can. = Canaanite. 
cf.= compare. 
ct.= contrast. 

D = Deuteronomiflt, 

E=Elohist. 

edd. seditions or editors. 

Egyp.=Egyptian. 

Eng. sEnglish. 

Eth. sEtluopic, 

EV, EVV= English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page, 
ff. =and folloAving verses or pages. 

Fr.s French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr, = Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb.= Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. =Hexatench. 

Himy. = Himyaritic. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Iran, = Iranian. 


General 

Isr. =il8TaeUt6. 

J =>: Jahwist. 

J*=tJehovah. 

' Jems. Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. , 

LXX= Septuagint. 

Min.=tMin(»an. 

MSS=Mauuscript8. 
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Job. 

HagsiHaggaL 

PsnPsalms. 
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Pr= Proverbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 

MaI=MalachL 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Essl and 2 
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Esdras. 
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Esther. ' Bel = Bel and the 
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Bar=Bamch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 
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Children. 

New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 
Lk=:Luke. 
Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 
Corinthians, 
Gal = Galatians. 
Eph = Ephesians, 
Ph = Philippions. 
Col = Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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EELIGION AND ETHICS 
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A AND Q. — I. The meaning of this phrase is 
expressed in Rev 21® 22'® as ‘ the beginning and the 
end ’ {■}) dpx^ Kal rb t^Xos). The conception is to he 
traced to such passages as Is 4P 44“ 48“. And it 
would appear that the thought was taken from the 
Hebrew rather than from the Septuagint, for in 
the former each of the three passages ej^resses 
finality (I'nDSJ)) which is in accordance with Rev 21“ 
22'® 5 while in the Septuagint the Greek equivalent, 
though difiering in each case, emphasizes the idea of 
something further (ri rovra, eh rbv 

atSva). The point, though a small one, is simifi- 
cant, as it afiords a piece of subsidiary evidence 
for a Hebrew original of the Apocalypse (see 
below). 

2. The origin of the phrase is to be sought in 
pre-Christian times. Aunong the Jews, the first 
and last letters of the Hebrew alphabet, a n, were 
used to express totality ; thus in Yalkut Btibeni, 
fol. 3. 2, where the words of Gn 1' ‘ the heavens ’ 
na) are commented upon, it is said that m, 
which includes all the letters, implies that all the 
heavens are meant, their beginning and their end ; 
again, it is said that Adam sinned from a to n, 
meaning that he was guilty of every sin ; or, once 
more, Abraham kept the Torah from a to n, i.e. 
he kept the whole Law.* There is a well-knoivn 
Rabbinical saying, ‘The seal of God is ’Emeth’ 
(nca=‘ truth’) ; and in Jerus. Sank. i. 18o, ’Emeth 
is said to be the name of God, who includes all 
things : the beginning (a), the middle (D is ap- 
proximately the middle letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet), and the end (n). naa might then well 
correspond to the & Ibv, 6 ^v, 6 ipx/>fievos, ‘who is, 
who ivas, who is to come,’ of Rev 1*. Logically, 
indeed, the order should be b fjv, etc.; but to a 
Hebrew (as the original writer of the book must 
have been) 6 &v, as being equivalent to mn' ( Jahweh), 
would probably on that account come first. The 
Hebrew na, being a well-known formula expres- 
sive of entirety, may therefore have been the 
prototype of AC. It is, however, necessary to 
state that the phrase ‘ a and n ’ is never (in pre- 
Christian times) used of God in the way that AO 

* See also Talk. Rub. fol. 17. 4, fol. 48. 4, quoted in Schoett- 
gen’s Horce Eebraicat et Talmudiue, i. pp. 10S6, 1037, ond 
Toma 096, Sank. 04a, Jerus. Teb. xii. 13o, Jerus. Sank. L 18o, 
quoted in .IE i. pp. 438, 439 ; also Sank. 56a. 
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is ; it is once used of the Shekinah in the Talmud,* 
but as applied to God it occurs first in the Peshitta, 

which in each case renders A and O by oZo 

3. It is noticeable that wherever the expres- 

sion occurs in the Apocalypse it is ivritten ri 
'AX^tt Kal rb '0, i.e. the first letter is written out 
in full, while the second is represented only by its 
sign ; there must have been some reason for this, 
and possibly it is to be accounted for in the 
following way. It is generally held that parts 
of the Apocmypse were originally written in 
Hebrew; in this case the form of the expression 
would be im q'rN. Now, the Hebrew characters, as 
used in the 1st cent., might well have appeared to 
the Greek translator as representing the 'Aleph 
written in full, and the Tau as the letter Omega. 
Thus, in 1st cent, script: 'A| the similarity 

in both languages of the written first letter might 
have suggested that the second one was intended 
for an Omega. The phrase was thus imitated 
direct from the Hebrew manner of writing the 
equivalent expression. This would also account 
for the fact that in the vast majority of instances 
(certainly in all the earliest) the symbol was 
written Ato, i.e. an uncial Alpha and a cursive 
Omega. 

4. Use of the symbol in the Christian Church .^ — 
A great variety of objects have been found with 
this symbol inscribed upon them ; it figures on 
tombstones, as well as on other monuments, on 
mosaics, frescoes, and bricks, also on vases, cups, 
lamps, and on rings ; it appears also on coins, its 
earliest occurrence on these being of the time of 
Constans and Constantins, the sons of Constantine 
the Great, t These all belong to difierent ages and 
different countries ; in its earliest known form 
(Rome, A.D. 295) t it appears as ‘co et A,’ but this 
is exceptional, and is perhaps of Gnostic origin. 
The symbol in its usual form is found on objects 

• • ParticuJa UK quoque est nomen Sohechinto, q.d. Ezech. 
123 Et audivi UK vocem loquentem mecum ' (Schoettgen, op. 
eit. p. 1086). It is interesting to note that (‘ the last ’) is, 

in MidrasWe iiterature, used as a name of the Messiah, and is 
identified u-ith the (‘ Eedeomer ') of Job 1923. 

t See Cabrol's DACL, art. ‘ AH.’ 

1 Cl. PRES, art. ‘ A nnd a.' 
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belon^ng to the 3rd cent, in Rome and N. Africa ; 
on objects belonging to the 4th cent, it has been 
found in Asia Minor, Sicily, Upper and Lower 
Italy, and Gaul ; by the beginning of the Middle 
Ages it must have become Known in most of the 
countries of Central Europe. 

The combinations in which the symbol is found 
are very varied,* the most frequent being the fol- 
lowng : with a cross, with a cross and the Christ- 
monogram (A oo), surrounded by a wreath 
(symbolic of the victory over death), within a 
circle (symbolic of eternity), in combination with 
a triangle (the symbol of the Trinity). It will be 
seen, therefore, that, generally speaking, the 
letters are combined with figures which have refer- 
ence to Christ, not to the other Persons of the 
Trinity (but see below) ; so that they were clearly 
used as inculcating the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity ; 
for this reason the letters, in this form, were 
avoided, as far as our knowledge goes, by the 
Arians. 

Among the Gnostics the symbol was used for 
figure-jugglery and for mysterious doctrines of 
various lands ; e.g., when ivuitten backwards, n 
and A have the numerical value 801, which is like- 
wise the sum of the letters of the word irepiarepi 
(‘ dove ’) ; therefore, they taught, Christ called Him- 
self A and tl because the Holy Spirit came down 
upon Him at His baptism in the form of a dove.f 
This is doubtless the reason why Aco is found in 
combination with a dove ; not mfrequently two 
doves figure, one on either side of the letters. 
Examjjles of this are the two little golden boxes, 
found m Vatican graves, which have inscribed on 
them the device A m and a dove (5th cent.).J 
The like device is seen on a silver capsella, found 
at Trdves, belonging to the 4th or 5th cent.; in- 
deed, this combination would almost appear to 
have been the normal form of the symbol in 
TrSves, judging by the frequency of its occurrence 
there. § 

S- There is one other point that is worth alluding 
to. In the Apocalypse A and O is explained as 
signifying ft apx^ Kal rh rlKot, ' the beginning and 
the end ’ (21®). This is the simplest, and no doubt 
the earliest, form of explanation ; in 22*® the same 
form is preceded by a parallel one, ‘ the first and 
the last ’ (6 Trpun-os koX 6 fcr^oroj, i) ipxv xol rb rfXot ) ; 
these two forms of explanation agree closely with 
the OT protot3'pe, as seen in Is 44® 48’® ; the ex- 
planatory clause given in Rev 1® (6 in' xal 6 j}*' xal 
6 6 TravTOKpirup) is unquestionably a de- 

veloped, and therefore a later, form. The title 
mth its explanatory clause is ajmlied to Christ, as 
indicating His eternal Being. Now, it must strike 
one at first sight as strange that a title should be 
used for this purpose which contains the idea of 
finality, the very reverse of eternal being. 11 But 
on a closer examination of the passages 21*'® 22’®"’® 
it appears that the ‘ end ’ is to be the herald of a 
new beginning. We have here, that is to say, the 
echo of the eschatological belief that the ‘ last 
times ’ shall be parallel to the ‘ beginning.’ This 
idea is brought out with great clearness in a pas- 
sage cited (from some unknown work) in Ep. Bam. 
6” ‘Behold, I make the last things as the first’ 
(Ibob ttoiQ Tck t(rxo-Ta. ilr rd Trpivro). He, tlie Alpha 
and tiie Omega, the First and the Last, makes the 

* See the exhaustive list of symbols in Cabrol, op. eit. i. pp. 
7-23. 

t irenrous, adv. Uccr, i. xiv. 6, xv. 1, quoted in PKE^, In 
the Eg^Titian Museum In Berlin there can be seen, on both 
ixipyrus and parchment leaves, ma^cal formulae in combination 
with An and a cross; they were most probably worn as 
amulets. 

t BulUiU crist. 1872, 12 ff., t. 2. 2, S. , * , ! 

§ See the One plates in F. X. Kraus, IHe christhchen Insehr. j 
der Rheinland^t L (Nachtrao:) ; in one case a horse takes the | 
place of the dove ; is this an Instance of syncretism ? 

J The later form of explanation (1®) was perhaps due to this. ‘ 


last things as the first.* Thus, so far from 0 
denoting ‘ the last ’ or ‘ the end ’ in the usual sense 
of the words, it really implies the beginning of a 
new era. From this point of view one can well 
understand the frequency of the symbol AD on 
tombstones ; for, when experience had proved that 
the belief in Christ’s imminent Parousia was a 
mistaken one, the hopes of Christians would natur- 
ally be transferred to the life beyond the grave. 

Literature.— Schoettgren, Hor. Heb. et Talmud. (1733-42) : 
N. MUlIer, art. ‘AH’ in PRE^', F. X. Kraus, Die christ- 
lichen Inschriften der Rheinlande (1890, 1894) ; Cabrol, art. 
‘ An ’ in DACL (1003 . . .) : art. ‘ Alpha and Omega ’ in Hast- 
ings’ DR and DCG, and inJE; OIL xiv. 

0 E OesterIjEy 

ABANDONMENT. — In considering the ethical 
and religious uses of this word, we have to re 
member that abandonment has an active, a re- 
flexive, and a passive meaning. It may signify 
(1) the action of abandoning ; (2) self-abandonment, 
defined by Murray as ‘ the surrender of oneself to 
an influence ’ ; (3) the condition of being abandoned. 

1. The abandonment of infants, sick persons, and 
aged parents, now rightly condemned as immoral, 
was not always prompted by motives of inhumanity. 
Westermarck (The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, 1906, vol. i. ch. xvii.) has accumulated 
a mass of evidence which proves that practices re- 
garded by us as atrocious, are ‘largely explained 
by the pitiful condition of the invalid, the hardships 
of a wandering life, and the superstitious opinions 
of ignorant men.’ Amongst the testimonies cited, 
especially important are those which show thai 
‘the most common motive for abandoning or de- 
stroying sick people seems to he fear of infection, 
or of demoniacal possession, which is regarded as 
the cause of various diseases.’ Abandonment often 
meant death, but not always ; exposed infants were 
sometimes adopted into families, but they were also 
sometimes saved for a life of infamy. Justin 
Martjr, in his First Apology, charges (ch. xxix.) 
those who abandon children ivith the crime of 
murder, if the waifs ‘ be not picked up, but die ’ ; 
he also dwells (ch. xxvii.) on the Avickedness of 
exposing children to the peril of being kept alive 
for immoral purposes. See folloiving articles. 

2. There may be an abandonment of self to 
influences good or bad, holy or unholy. Our lan- 
guage testifies against us when, without saying 
whether there has been surrender to virtue or to 
vice, we describe a profligate as an abandoned 

outh, or a harlot as an abandoned woman. Stan- 
ope (Paraph, xi. 476) calls Judas ‘an abandoned 
disciple,’ not because Jesus had abandoned him, 
but because the betrayer had surrendered himself 
to the evil one. 

The Mystics understood by abandonment the 
complete surrender of the soul to the influences of 
the Diidne Spirit, its entire absorption in the 
contemplation of the Divine glory, and its absolute 
devotion to the Divine will. In the dialogue 
narrated by Doctor Eckhart (Vaughan, Hours with 
the Mystics, bk. vi. ch. i.), a learned man asks a 
beggar, ‘Where hast thou found God?’ and the 
answer is, ‘Where I abandoned all creatures.’ To 
the scholar’s greeting, ‘ God give thee good morrow,’ 
the poor man’s response is, ‘1 never liad an ill 
morrow.’ Whereupon the scliolar says, ‘ But if God 
were to cast thee mto liell, what wouldst thou do 
then?’ The beggar’s reply closes •with the words, 
‘I would sooner be in hell and have God, than 
in heaven and not have Him.’ Doctor Eckhart’s 
comment is, ‘Then understood this Master that 
true Abandonment, with utter Aba-seraent, was 
the nearest ■w.ay to God.’ 

3. When abandonment means ‘ the condition ol 
being abandoned,’ the reference is usually to the 

• Cf. Gunkcl, Schdpfunff und Chaos in Uruit and Endseit^ P- 
SC9. 
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absence of any consciousness of the Divine presence, 
such as finds expression in the Psalmist’s cry, re- 
iterated hy Christ upon the cross, ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ (Ps 22}, Mt 27"*®). 
But the condition of one who is abandoned hy his 
friends also involves moral issues, as, e.a., the de^ee 
in whicli he is himself to blame for his isolation. 
Martensen treats the subject luminously {Chnstian 
Ethics, vol. i. [Individual] p. 358 ff.) in the chapter 
which assigns to domestic happiness and friendship 
a high place among ‘the relative goods of life.’ 
But in proportion to the pleasure, of which our 
friends may be the legitimate sources, is the pain 
occasioned, when by those friends ‘we are morally 
abandoned . . . because we, in their consciousness, 
in their love, as it were, die, and are buried ; or, 
what is the same tiling, because we are changed in 
their idea, and become other than we Avere before, 
although in reality Ave are still the same. Such an 
abandonment is, in many cases, not Avithout guilt 
on our side ; and, had Ave a richer measure of love, 
A\-e Avould in no case so easily feel ourselves lonely 
and forsaken.’ 

The foregoing considerations cast light upon 
questions involved in the experience of devout souls 
AA'hose complaint is ‘JelioA'ah hath forsaken me, 
and the Lord hath forgotten me’ (Is 49'‘).* On 
the one hand, expression is repeatedly given in the 
OT to the truth Avhich lies at the foundation of the 
HebreAV religion: ‘The Lord A\-ill not for.sako his 
people for his great name’s sake’ (1 S 12^, cf. 
jDt 31®, Ps 9'“ 37“, Is 41” 42*®). Broad-based on the 
history of God’s dealings Avith Israel Avas the 
‘strength and comfort’ Avhich ‘fell A\ith weight’ 
upon John Bunyan’s spirit, as he took courage from 
the noble Avords of Sir 2‘® ‘ Look at the generations 
of old and see ; did ever any trust in the Lord, and 
Avas confounded ? or did any abide in his fear, and 
Avas forsaken ? ’ (Grace Abounding, § 62 ff.). On the 
other hand, the OT recognizes that God’s promise 
is conditional. The message of God’s Spirit tlirough 
the prophets is, ‘ If ye forsake him, he avUI forsalce 
you’ (2 Ch 15^ cf. 24-®). But this forsaking is not 
to be understood as implying that God Avould cast 
off His people for ever (Ps 94*'*, Jer 33®*“'') ; even 
Avhen He seems to have abandoned ‘ the slieep of 
his pasture,’ a voice is raised beseeching Him to 
‘have respect unto the covenant’ (Ps 74*- **'*). The 
question, ‘Will the Lord cast off from age to ago?’ 
posses into the more hopeful cry, ‘Will ho not 
once again shoAv favour?’ (Ps IV, cf. Is 64''). 

ABANDONMENT 

The most helpless of mankind are those avIio 
have just begun life, and those Avho, through old 
age or infirmity, are about to leave it. Unable to 
roAude for their OAvn needs, they are entirely 
ependent upon the love or the compassion of 
others. Individual cases of neglect of infancy and 
age are not unknoAvn in any country, but in some 
cases this neglect passes beyond an indiAudual 
idiosyncT^y and becomes a national custom. 
When this neglect of children takes the form of 
removing them from the mother’s habitation and 
leaving them unprotected to perish by starvation, 
the elements, or Avild beasts, or to be rescued by 
the chance passer-by, it is called Exposure. The 
similar treatment of the aged and infirm is called 
Abandonment. 

I. Exposure. — For the exposure of children 
there are several causes, AA’hich require to be 
treated- independently. In different countries 
different causes often bring about the same result. 

(1) In most coimtries the commonest cause of 

* ^swords ‘ abandon ’and ’abandonment’ are not found in 
tne EA , but the essential thouijht is expressed in such passages 
M are quoted above. v t. 


The biographies of devout believers bear Avitness, 
hoAvever, to a sense of abandonment by some Avhe 
can reproach themselves neither on accotmt of their 
departing from God, nor on account of their doubt- 
ing His faithfulness. Martensen (op. cit. p. 391 g'.) 
describes this condition as one in Avhicli ‘ the 
individual is, in a relative sense, left to himself.’ 
In the religious life he distinguishes tAvo states of 
holiness : one in Avhich ‘ the blessing of the Divine 
grace is perceptibly revealed,’ and another in Avhich 
‘gi-ace, as it Avere, retires and remains hidden.’ 
The latter state is one of ‘inAvard drought and 
abandonment,’ and may be the result of bodily 
indisposition or mental Aveariness. At such times 
‘Ave should hold to God’s Avord, Avhose truth and 
grace are independent of our changing moods and 
feelings ; and remain confident that even in states 
of deepest abandonment God the Lord is Avith us, 
although Avith A-eiled face.’ 

A sense of abandonment by the Father Avas the 
experience of Christ during the darkness that 
shrouded Calvary ; to this fact witness is borne in 
the earliest Gospel, for St. Mark records none of the 
Seven Sayings from the Cross save this : ‘ My God, 
my God, Avhy hast thou forsaken me?’ (hlk 15®*, 
Mt 27*®). Professor Schmiedel accepts this as 
one of the five ‘ absolutely credible passages ’ in 
the Gospels concerning Christ (EBi, vol. li. col. 
1881). Bengel (Com. in loc.) lays stress on the 
reterite tense of tyKariXiires, and renders, ‘Avhy 
idst thou fors.ake me?’ In his vieAA’, ‘at that 
very instant the dereliction came to an end. ... In 
the deepest moment of dereliction He AA’as silent.’ 
This suggestion need not be pressed ; the cry itself 
testifies to an actual feeling of abandonment by 
Him Avhose spirit never lost its faith in God. The 
mystery it expresses is unrelieved unless He Avho 
uttered it Avas the sinless Saviour, Avho in His 
infinite love Avas bearing ‘our sins in his body 
upon the tree’ (1 P2®*). In a lucid exposition of 
this 'Word from the (jross, W. L. Walker says : 
‘ Our Lord felt Himself in this supreme moment 
forsaken, even by His Father. . . . We here see 
Christ suffering that Avhich is the last consequence 
of sin — the sense of separation from God. ... It 
is in entire keeping Avith, and indeed appears as 
the natural culmination of. His thought of giAung 
His life ns “ a ransom for many,” as a sacrifice for 
sin, or “a guilt-offering’” (The Cross and the 
/ftnocfom [1902], p. 138 f.). [See art. ‘Dereliction’ 
in Hastings’ DCG]. J. G. Tasker. 

AND EXPOSURE. 

the exposure of infants is shame, the child being 
the oft’spring either of an unmarried Avoman or of 
a union not recognized as regular by the customs 
of her country. Less frequently, the shame may 
be occasioned by some malformation of the infant 
itself, the parents regarding it ns a reproach to 
them to be associated Avith a monster. In the 
legends of most countries great heroes are often 
rejuesented as having been exposed to conceal the 
shame of their mothers. The e.xposure may be 
the act of the mother hersplf, as in the case of 
EA'adne exposing lanios (Pindar, Olympian, au. 
44 ff. ; cf. the exposure of Ion in Euripides’ Ion, 
18 If.), or it may be ordered or executed by the 
parents of the mother. Acrisius, in the fragment 
of Simonides, sends Danae and Perseus together 
adrift ; in Boman legend, Romulus and Remus, the 
tAAun children of Rhea Sylvia, are exposed by the 
orders of the cruel uncle, Amulius (LiA’y, i. 4). In 
cases of this land children are exposed Avithout 
regard to sex. 

(2) Children are exposed from /ear that the means 
of subsistence urill not be sufficient to maintain 
a larger population. Here exposure is often only 
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one of many methods of infanticide. The popula- 
tions among which it is most common are those 
which live by hunting or as nomad herdsmen. 
Thus, amongst the native tribes of South-East 
Australia it is usual to kill infants by starvation, 
first by depriving them of food in the camp, and, 
when they become peevish, removing them to a 
distance and leaving them to die. The death, 
however, is assigned to mupam (magic) (Hovdtt, 
Native Tribes of S. E. Australia, p. 748). In the 
South Sea Islands the same end is achieved by 
droivning or burying alive (Turner, Samoa, pp. 
286, 333). The Koniagas, a tribe of Eskimos, 
abandon girls in the wUdemess after stuffing grass 
into their mouths (Bancroft, Native Baces of the 
Pacific States of America, i. p. 81, cf. pp. 131, 566, 
etc., and see foil. art.). Amongst the Arabs before 
Muhammad the same system prevailed, and is re- 
ferred to frequently in the Qur’an as a practice 
to he forbidden. Here sons were preserved, hut 
daughters were usually buried alive. ‘ Th^ attri- 
bute daughters imto God (far he it from Him !) ; 
but unto themselves children of the sex which they 
desire. And when any of them is told the news of 
the birth of a female, his face becometh black, and 
he is deeply afflicted . . . considering within him- 
self whether he shall keep it with disgrace, or 
whether he shall bury it in the dust. Do they not 
make an ill judgment?’ (Qur’an, Sur. xvi. 59. 60; 
cf. also Sur. vi. 43. 81 ; Eohertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia, ch. iv. and especi- 
ally note C). In tribes of this land the earring 
about of the weak and helpless causes great diffi- 
culty ; hence many nomad tribes abandon the old 
as weU as expose tne yoimg. Where such practices 
prevail, if the religion of the tribe includes an- 
cestor-worship, daughters only ^vill he exposed. 
In the patriarchal system only a son can properly 
present the sacrifice to the dead ancestors. On 
the other hand, where wives are purchased, a large 
family of daughters is a profitable possession, and 
naturally they ■vvUl not be exposed. Hence in 
Homeric Greece, where girls are described as 
rapBiyoL i\ipe<ripoiai, ‘ maidens that Avin cattle,’ 
because cattle AA^ere, at any rate originally, the 
bride-price, it Avas only hoys that Avere exposed. 
The only exceptions are cases like the Arcadian 
Atalanta, Avho was exposed by the orders of her 
father lasios, because he was disappointed that 
she Avas not a boy.* In SaraAvak it is considered 
specially fortunate to have a large family of girls, 
because the successful suitors for the daughters 
come to live in their parents’ house aud work on 
their sugar plantations, AvhUe sons expect their 
parents to help them AAuth the Avedding portion, 
and leave them in order to work for their father- 
in-law (H. Ling Roth, Sarawak, p. 125). Exposure 
in SaraAA’ak, presumably of male children, is 
practised by hanging them up in a basket on a 
tree (op. cit. p. 101, note). 

(3) Exposure for other economic reasons. 
Amongst those reasons which prevail especiaUy 
among agricultural populations, perhaps the chief 
is the serious drain upon family resources in pro- 
A-iding doAATies for a large number of daughters. 
In modem India, exposure and other methods of 
infanticide have on tnis account been Avidely em- 
ployed to reduce the number of daughters. Al- 
though the British Governmmt has made every 
effort to stop the practice, it is doubtful if it has 
entirely succeeded (H. H. Risley, Census of India, 
1001, vol. i. p. 115 f. ). Exposure of female mfants is 
common in most parts of the East, _nowhere_ more 
so than in China, where the foundling hospital is 
a regular institution. The practice was very 
prevment at Rome, where, after the Second Punic 

* The evidenoe for thlx, howeTcr, is late ; Aellan, Varia 
Eiitoria, sdii. 1. 


War, it was considered unnecessary to have a 
praenoTtien for the daughters of the family, as 

f enerally only one, or at most two, were reared. 

uU discretion in this matter lay Avith the father, 
who took up (sustulit) the newborn child laid at 
his feet, if he Avished it reared. If he did not, it 
Avas exposed. According to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (ii, 15), a laAV of Romulus forbade the 
exposing of sons or of the eldest daughter. If five 
neighbours gave their consent after vieAAung the 
child, any infant might be exposed. Otherwise 
exposure made the father liable to various pains 
and penalties, including the loss of half his pro- 
perty. _ In historical times this laAV had apparently 
fallen into desuetude. A similar practice pre- 
vailed amongst the ancient Germans. If the father 
^d not take up the neAvhom hahe from the floor, 
it Avas not reared. When once its lips had been 
smeared with honey or mUk, hoAvever, it could not 
he exposed. By tasting of the family food, it 
became a member of the family. Even so, in 
Greek legend, Aristaeus becomes a god by having 
nectar and ambrosia dropped upon his lips by 
deities (Pindar, Pythian, ix. 68). The exposure 
was carried out by placing the child under a tree 
or committing it to the Avaves in a rude boat 
(Grimm, Remtsalterthumer, p. 456 ; Gummere, 
Germanic Origins, p. 188 ff.). In a much more re- 
mote antiquity the same practice prevailed among 
the Hindus. In the Yajur Veda mention is made 
of exposing female children and of lifting up a son * 
(Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 319 f.). Among 
most tribes, hoAvever primitive, even amongst 
the natives of Australia, it is the father that 
decides whether a child is to he reared or not, 
though he is not infrequently beguiled by the 
mother (Lumholtz, Arnong Cannibals, p. 272). 

(4) Superstitious reasons m^ he of various kinds : 
an oracle, as in the case of CEdipus, that the child 
Avill be dangerous to his sire ; a dream, either of the 
mother, as in the case of Paris, whose mother 
dreamt that she had been delivered of a firebrand 
which consumed Troy ; or of some other relative, as 
in the case of Cyrus, founder of the Persian 
Empire, who Avas exposed by the orders of his 
maternal grandfather, Astyages, because Astyages 
dreamt that his daughter gave birth to a deluge 
which flooded, and aftenvards to a vine Avhich 
overshadoAved, all Asia (Herod, i. 107-108). In 
modem India, till recently, a child Avas exposed if 
it happened to be bom on a certain day Avhich the 
professional astrologer declared to be unlucky 
(Dubois and Beauchamp, Hindu Manners^, p. 606). 
In many countries tAvins are looked upon as Ul- 
omened. Even Avhere, as in Uganda, the birth of 
tAvins is regarded as lucky, it is considered ‘ rather 
a tempting of proAudence’ (Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, p. 878). Even in mediteval 
Scotland it Avas considered impossible that the 
mother of tAvins should have been faithful to her 
husband, for two children implied two fathers. 
Exposure is sometimes employed in order to avert 
continuous misfortune. In the Kavirondo country 
and amongst the Nilotic negroes, a Avoman who 
has already lost several children leaves the next 
cluld on the road at daAvn. Presently it is brought 
back by a friendly neighbour, Avho is regarded 
and looked on henceforth as the child’s foster- 
mother (Uganda Protectorate, pp. 748, 793). The 
exposure of emaciated children for a night on a 
stone altar, which is still practised, though noAV only 
surreptitiously, amongst the Greeks of the island of 
Melos (Bent, Cyclades, p. 64), is a surviA'al of the 
ancient iyKolp.ri<rit in a temple to be cured by the god. 

(5) Care of the race character. The best knoAvn 
example of this is the practice of Sparta, Avhere 
children regarded as physically unlit were ex- 
• Bat see Jolly, below, p. 6 f. 
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posed in a ravine called Apothetse near Mt. 
Taygetus after they had been _ examined and 
rejected by the elders of the_ tribe (Plu- 

tarch, Lycurgus, c. 16). A similar procedure is 
recommended by Plato in the Republic (461 C 
and elsewhere ; see Appendix^ IV. to blc. v. in 
Adam’s edition). In a State like Sparta, where, 
as Aristotle remarks, all ite nei^abours were 
enemies (Aristotle, Politics, ii. 9. 3), and where 
the Spartans proper were only a small governing 
caste amid a hostile population, the need for such 
a regulation is obvious. But in a less stringent 
measure the regulation no doubt existed in other 
States. At Athens, if the father did not celebrate 
the amphidromia for his child, it was not reared. 
No State save Thebes, and this apparently only at a 
late date, forbade exposure (Aelian, VariaHistoria, 
ii. 7). The child was to be taken to the authorities, 
who disposed of it to a person ivilling to undertake 
to bring it up as a slave, and recoup himself for his 
outlay by the child’s sendees when it grew up. 

(6) Luxury and selfishness. Although luxury 
is supposed to characterize only States which are 
highly civilized, selfishness can be found in all 
lands. Among the native Australians, where the 
children are often nursed for several years, it is 
inconvenient for the mother to have a younger 
child on her hands. Such a child is either killed 
immediately after birth or left behind when the 
camp is changed (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Atistralia, 1899, p. 51 ; Ho^vitt, The 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, p. 750). 
In many countries, ancient and modem, an im- 
provement in the st^dard of living is accompanied 
by a disinclination to rear children. From the 
4th cent. B.c. onwards, this was conspicuous in 
Greece, and in Rome it formed a theme of discus- 
sion for philosophers and satirists. How common 
the practice of exposure was, may be gathered from 
the frequency ivith which the heroines of the New 
Comedy, who come before us in the Latin versions 
of Plautus and Terence, are represented as having 
been exposed. They are, of course, recognized at 
the_ critical moment by the trinkets {crepundia) 
which were attached to the exposed infant. Under 
the Roman Empire, Musonius Rufus (p. 77, Hense) 
discusses whether aU the children bom should be 
reared ; and Pliny (Epp, x. 74 f.) consults the 
emperor Trajan as to the legal position of the 
exposed children reared by others {Bpem-ol) in his 
province of Bithynia. As the Roman comedy- 
shows, the persons who thus reared exposed child- 
ren were not moved by philanthropy ; their aim 
was to make them slaves or courtezans (cf. e.y. 
Terence, Seautontimorumcnos, 640 ; Plautus, Cis- 
tellaria, ii. 3. 643-630). Only when a child was 
exposed for superstitious reasons which made its 
death desirable, was it exposed where it was not 
likely to be found. As the Athenians exposed 
children in a pot (xvrplfeo', iyxurpl^eiv), and as 
first-fniits were offered to the household gods in 
pots, it has been suggested that putting a diild in 
a pot was a way of entrusting it to the gods. This 
is possible, but there is at present no sufficient 
evidence to prove it. 

_ Besides these categories, exposure may be due, 
m isolated cases, to other causes, e.g. domestic 
persecution.^ This led to the expulsion of Hagar 
and her child from the family of Abraham, and 
her temporary abandonment of Ishmael (Gn 21*'”^‘)- 
Temporary national persecution also may lead to 
exposure, as in the case of Moses (Ex But 

neither^ is an^ example of a practice pursued by a 
nation in ordinary circumstances. 


ta Besides the works referred to in the text, ther 
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‘Anaanf SealUxicon der idg. Altertumskunde (s.i 

Aussetzung ), and a very full article in Daremberg--SaBlio' 


Diet, des AntiquiUs greegues et romaines (s.v. ' Expositio 
For general treatment of the subject see Plata, Gcsch. da 
Verbree/iens der Aussetzung (Stuttgart, 1876 (mostly modern 
legal procedure)), and Laflemand, Hist, da enfants aban- 
donn/s et deiaissis (Paris, 1885). See also Westermarck, 
Historg of Human Marriage (1891), pp. 311-SU : Ploss, Das 
fitntP (1884), Tol. ii. pp. 248-275. 

2 . Abandonment. — Abandonment of the aged 
seems to arise simply from dread of the food 
supply running short, or the difficulty amongst 
nomad peoples of carrying about ivith them those 
Avho are no longer able to share in the work of the 
tribe or to shift for themselves. The practice, 
however, does not prevail amongst all wandering 
tribes. Among the native Australians the aged 
and infirm are treated with special kindness and 
provided irith a share of the food (Spencer and 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, 
p. 51). On the other hand, the natives of South 
Africa in their primitive state abandoned the old. 
‘ I have seen,’ says Moffat [Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in Southern Africa, 1842, p. 132), ‘a small 
circle of stakes fastened in the ground, -Mutliin 
which were still lying the bones of a parent 
bleached in the sun, who had been thus aban- 
doned.’ Amongst the American Indians of the 
Pacific coast the old are generally neglected, and 
when helpless are abandoned (Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States of America, i. pp. 120, 
131, 205, 390, and elsewhere). Among many tribes 
the duty of looking after the old belongs only -to 
their ovm descendants. Hence the_ members of 
such tribes pray for large families, in order that 
when old they may have some one to support them 
(H. Ling Roth, Benin, p. 47). In the Qur’an, 
Muhammad combines the injunction to be kind to 
parents with a warning not to kill the children (Sur. 
■vi. 150). Amongst the Indo - Germa,nic peoples, 
abandonment of the old is mentioned in the Vedas 
(Rig Veda, viii. 61. 52 [1020] ; Atharva Veda, xviii. 
2. 34 ; Zimmer, Altindischcs Leben, p. 327 ff.). In 
ancient Persia and Armenia, crippes were left 
to shift for themselves ; and Strabo, who is sup- 

S orted by other authorities, teUs us that the 
Sactrians left the old and infirm to be eaten by 
dogs ; and the Avesta itself recognizes the practice 
of setting a portion of food by such persons and 
leaving tliem to die (Strabo, xi. 11. 3 ; Vendidad, 
iii. 18 [in this case a person ceremonially impure is 
thus shut up for life] ; Spiegel, Eranische Alter - 
tumshunde, iii. p. 682). The Caspians allowed 
those over seventy to die of hunger, and exposed 
their bodies in the desert to -wild animals (Strabo, 
xi. 11. 3). Still more gruesome stories are told 
by Herodotus (i. 216, iii. 99, iv. 26) of the Massa- 
getse, of the Padmi (an Indian tribe), and of the 
Issedones. Even among the Greeks the removal 
of the old was not unmown. Most remarkable 
W£is the law of Ceos, which prevented ‘him who 
was unable to live Avell from living ill.’ By it all 
over sixty years of age were poisoned with hem- 
lock (Strabo, x. 5-6). Amongst the Romans, sexa- 
genarians are supposed to have been in early days 
cast over a bridge (the pons sublicius) into the 
Tiber (‘ Sexagenarii de ponte,’ cf. Cicero, pro 
Roscio Amerino, § 100). The northern nations 
were equally cruel (Gummere, Germanic Origins, 
p. 203). When, however, such a custom prevails in 
a nation from time immemorial, its action is looked 
upon as natural, and is borne with resignation. 
And even in Britain, till recent times, seventy was 
regarded as extreme old ^e, and few reached it. 
In the New Hebrides, Turner found that the 
aged were buried alive at their own request 
(Samoa, p. 335), and it was considered a disgrace 
to their family if they were not. Not infrequently 
persons in delirium or very ill are abandoned by 
their relatives (H. Ling Roth, Sarawak, i. p. 311), 
no doubt because they are supposed to be under 
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the influence of an evil power, generally a ghost 
(Codrington, The. Melanesians, p. 194). 

Literature. — For the Indo-Germanic peoples a general 
account is given in Schrader’s Jieallexicon der idg. Alierlums- 
kunde^ s.v. *AIteLeute/ See also G. H. Jones, uDaipn of .ffurop. 
Civilization (1903), ICSff. ; E, Westermarck, Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas^ L (1906)380 £E. ; L. T. Hobhouse, 
^fora^^tn L’coZntion (1906), i. 349. P, GILES. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (A- 
merican). — i. The practice of infant - exposure 
was widespread throughout North America. The 
usual motive, especially in the North, was the lack 
of food, and the consequent difficulty of supporting 
a family. This practice is recorded among the 
Eskimos of Smith Sound in the extreme north-east 
of the American continent, where all children 
above the number of two are eitlier strangled or 
exposed to die of hunger or cold, without regard 
to sex. Infanticide, both before and after birth, 
which is but another form of exposure, is also com- 
mon, as when the women of the Kutchins, an 
Athapascan tribe, kill their female children to save 
them from the mise^ which their mothers must 
endure (Floss, Das Kind, ii. 251, 252). Among 
the Koniagas, a tribe of the Pacific coast, boys 
were highly prized, but girls were often taken to 
the -wLldemess, where their mouths were stuffed 
with grass, and they were left to perish. Certain 
Columbian tribes usually treated both children 
and the aged ivith kindness, yet abandoned and 
even killed them in time of dire need, while ex- 
posure was not uncommon among the Yulan tribe 
of Cochimis in New Mexico (Bancroft, Native 
Maces of the Pacific States, San Francisco, 1883, 
i. 81, 279, 566). That this practice is by no means 
modem, is shown by the fact that the Indians of 
Acadia in the 17th cent, frequently abandoned 
their children for lack of time to take care of 
them, and in Quebec orphans were often exposed. 
An interesting case is also recorded of a Huron 
mother who regarded the circumstances associated 
with her unborn child as imcanny, and therefore 
procured an abortion. The foetus proved, however, 
to be viable and later she took it back, altliough it 
grew up to be a ‘medicine-man’ (Jesicit Relations 
and Allied Documents, i. 256, ix. 28, xiii. 106). 

Abandonment of the sick and the aged, sparing 
neither sex, rank, nor kinship, seems to have been 
common among the American Indians of all times 
and localities. In Acadia (New France), those wiio 
were exhausted wth age or protracted illness were 
frequently killed, this act being deemed, as it 
doubtless was in many instances, a kindness. Old j 
men were abandoned to die, especially when sick ; 
but if they did not expire within three days, they 
were killed by sucking blood from incisions made 
in the abdomen, and then dashing quantities of cold 
water on tlie navel. During this process and at the 
first desertion the victims -wrapped themselves in 
their mantles and formally chan ted the death-hymn. 
Among the Hurons and Iroquois the sick were left 
to their fate, and in the latter tribe even husband 
and wife deserted each other in an illness deemed 
mortal. Old women were abandoned among the 
Hurons, and the Abenakis deserted their medicine- 
men with equal readiness. The custom of abandon- 
ing the sick is said to have been especially common 
among the Algonquins. Not only the old but the 
young were deserted in time of serious illness, 
■whether the sick were boys or girls. Such desertions 
were practised with special frequency in time ol 
sudden alarm or removal, although they ivere also 
common for the simple reason that the old and sick 
were deemed a burden, and the Jesuit Relations 
(63 vols., Cincinnati, 1896-1901) abound in pathetic 
instances (i. 211, 258, 274, ii. 14, 18, 250, lii. 122, 
iv. 198, V. 102, 140-142, vii. 280, xiv. /2, 152, 
XV. 134, xviii. 136, xix. 100, xxiv. 42. xxix. 84. 


XXX. 134, xxxi. 196, etc.). As late as the 19th 
cent, the Utes abandoned the old and sick when 
they became encumbrances, while aged parents 
•were murdered in most cold-blooded fashion among 
the Californian Gallinomeros ; and in Lower Cali- 
fornia the aged sick -were abandoned, being killed 
if they survived their desertion too long (Bancroft, 
op. cit. i. 83, 390, 437, 568). 

2 . In South America, in like manner, the ex- 
posure of infants was and is extremely common. 
Among the Salivas and the Manaos, malformed 
children are put to death, since their deformity is 
supposed to be the work of a demon. Guaycuran 
women under the age of thirty killed the majority 
of their children, thus seeking to retain the good 
•will of their husbands, who were denied all marital 
relations during the long period of suckling, and 
consequently frequently married other wives. The 
Abipones put to death all but two children in 
a family, though girls were given preference over 
boys, since wooers paid large sums for brides, 
while sons, for this very reason, were a heavy ex- 
pense to tlieir parents. In Patagonia the parents 
decided whether to adopt their children or not; 
and if the resolve was adverse, the infant was 
either strangled or exposed to the dogs. (See 
Floss, op. cit. ii. 252-^3). 'The women of the 
Amazon tribes frequently procure abortion rather 
than endure the pangs of childbirth (von den 
Steinen, TJntcr den Naturvolkern Zentral-Brasil- 
iens, Berlin, 1894, pp. 334, 503); and among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco fully half the 
children bom are put to death, especially if they 
are deformed or posthumous, or if their fathers or 
I mothers die about the time the oflspring in question 
are born ; wliBe girls, if born before boys, are in- 
variably killed (W. B, Grubb, Among the Indians 
of Paraguayan Chaco, London, 1904, p. 64). The 
same tribes abandon the sick or bury tliem alive, the 
invalid frequently hastening his own end by refusing 
food (ib. p. 41). Abandonment probably prevails 
more generally in South America, however, than 
the relatively scanty data would seem to imply. 

Louis H. Guay. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE 
(Hindu). — The ancient Sanskrit literature of India 
appears to have preserved some remnants of the 
tune when t\ic patria potestas gave the father a 
right to abandon and expose his children, e.spe- 
cially daughters. Thus it is stated in the lawbook 
of Vasisiha (xv. 2), that 'the father and the mother 
have power to give, to sell, and to abandon their 
son.’ More ambiguous is a te.vt in the Yajur Veda, 
to the effect that ‘ they put .aside a girl imme- 
diately after her birth.’ It is by no means certain 
that this ‘ putting aside’ of a daughter is an equi- 
valent for exposing her, as was supposed by some 
writers. Others e.\'plain the term as referring to 
the delivery of a ^rl to her nurse or attendant 
(see Zimmer, Altindischcs Leben, p. 328 ; Boht- 
lingk’s art. ‘ Pflegten die Inder Tochter auszn- 
setzen?,’ in JGOS xliv. 494 If. ; also Schrader, 
Reallcxicon, p. 53). It is true that female infanti- 
cide has been a common practice with some castes 
up to veiy recent times, and the barbarous custom 
of widow-burning (sati) would seem to show that 
sentiment could not have stood in the way if it 
was thought expedient to do away’ with female 
children as soon as bom. As regards the desertion 
of .sorts, there are, particularly, the Jaw-texts re- 
ferring to the rights and position of the apaviddha, 
or son c.ast off, one of the twelve species of sons 
that are enumerated and da-^cribed by Indian legis- 
lators. Thus in the Code of Manu (ix. 171), the 
apaviddha is described as one deserted by his 
parents or bv either of them. The old commen- 
tator (Medhfitithi) adds that the rc.oson of the 
desertion may he cither extreme distress of the 
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parents, or the committing of some fault on the 
part of the hoy. If some one else takes pity on 
the helpless child and brings him up, he is reckoned 
as his adopted child, though taking a rather low 
rank in the series of secondary sons. The pdlak- 
utra or foster son of the present day may perhaps 
e viewed as a relic of the ancient usage. On the 
other hand, there seems to have been a strong 
feeling against abandoning sons or other relatives 
without a just cause. YajTiavalkya (ii. 237) says : 
‘ Whoever, being father and son, sister and brother, 
husband and vdfe, preceptor and pupil, abandon 
each other when not degraded (put out of caste), 
shall be fined 100 panas.’ Analogous rules are 
laid doivn by Visnu, v. 113, and Manu, viii. 389. 
The practice of buying or selling children is 
Mecimly reprobated (see Apastamba, ii. 13. 11). 
The desertion or repudiation of a wife is frequently 
referred to in the lawbooks as a punishment for 
misconduct on her part, but it appears that in 
most cases she was not to be deprived of a bare 
maintenance. In a modem text, the repudiation 
of a wife for any offence short of aclultery is 
characterized as a practice no longer fit for the 
present (or Kali) age. The higher Hindu castes of 
the present day do not admit divorce or repudia- 
tion except for very stringent reasons, if at all ; 
but it is common enough among the lower castes, 
especially those of Dravidian origin, where the 
marriage tie is very loose. Por the supposed 
abandonment and exposure of old people, Sanskrit 
literature seems to contain no other evidence than 
a text of the Atharva Veda (xviii. 2. 34), in which 
the spirits of exposed ancestors are invoked side 
by side with those buried or burnt. However, the 
term ‘ exposed ’ (uddhita) is ambiguous, and may 
refer either to dead bodies exposed on the sum- 
mits of hills or to those on trees, according to 
Persian fashion. Exposure of old people, in a 
certain way, may be found in the barbarous cus- 
tom, suppressed by the British Government, of 
taking persons supposed to be dying to the banks 
of the Ganges and immersing them in water. 

Literaturb. — ^J oUy, Rechtu. SitU, Strassburp, 1896; Zimmer, 
AltindiseJies Ltben, Berlin, 1879 ; Oldenberp, Die Religion des 
Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; Cejisu* o/ India 1901, General Report, 
Calcutta, 1903. J. JOLLV. 

There is statistical evidence * that in the Panjab 
female infant life is still culpably neglected in 
comparison ivith male ; and that, using the term 
in a wide sense, female infanticide still prevails 
in that part of India on a large scale, chiefly among 
the Jats, and, despite the prohibition of the Sikh 
teachers, especially among those of that caste who 
profess Sikhism. H. A. Kose. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Japa- 
nese). — There is no evidence of the existence in 
Japan of the custom of abandoning the aged. 
Isolated cases of the practice of e.xposure of infants 
occur in Japan, as in other countries, but it has 
never approached recognition as a general custom. 
From the myth of the god Hiruko (leech-child), it 
may be inferred that the abandonment of deformed 
infants was not uncommon in the earliest times. 
The Nihongi tells us that when this god had com- 
peted his third year he was stiU unable to walk. 
His parents therefore placed him in the rock- 
cam pnor-boat of heaven and sent him adrift. We 
may compare the stories of Moses and Sargon. 

W. G. Aston. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Per- 
sian). — The data concerning the exposure of infants 
in Persia are scanty. According to the Avesta 
( Vendidad, ii. 29), all deformities were regarded as 

• Punjab Census Reports, 1881, 1891, 1001 ; also Sanitary 
Oonimissioner’s Report? for the Punjab, 1005 § 22, 1904 § 20, 
1901 5 14, 1897 I 20, and earlier Reports. 


the work of the Evil One. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that deformed children and viable 
monsters were exposed -with more or less fre- 
q^uenoy ; and this is expressly stated to have been 
tlie case with Zal, who was exposed by order of his 
father Sam, because he was bom vitli white hair, 
which distinctly marked him, in his parent’s eyes, 
as the oflspring of Ahriman (Shah-Namah, ed. 
Vullers-Landauer, pp. 131-135). There is, on the 
other hand, no reason to supjpose that such exposure 
was the rule. Cyrus the Great, in like manner, 
according to Herod, i. 107 f., was by his grand- 
father exposed and ordered to be killed because 
of a dream which prophesied that the infant would 
be the future lord of Asia. Nor can it be inferred, 
fiom the marked preference given in the Avesta 
to sons rather than daughters (Geiger, Ostiran. 
Kultur, pp. 234, 235), that the latter were exposed, 
the entire spirit of Zoroastrianism making such a 
conclusion most improbable. Even in the case of 
an illegitimate child, it was regarded as a heinous 
offence to procure an abortion {Vendidad, xv. 5-16). 
On the contrary, the prospective mother of an 
illegitimate child must be carefully protected by 
the man responsible for her condition, lest some 
harm might come to the foetus. This undoubtedly 
implies that, despite sporadic instances of exposure, 
the desertion of infants was abhorrent to the noblest 
minds of Persia. The Pahlavi Shayast la-Shayast, 
dating perhaps from the 7th cent., states that the 
fatlier of children by a concubine ‘ shall accept all 
those who are male as sons ; but those who are 
female are no advantage ’ (xii. 14). This does not, 
however, imply that female bastards were exposed. 
In the book of Arda-Viraf the failure of a father 
to acknowledge his illegitimate oflspring con- 
demned tliem to a piteous life in hell, while at the 
feet of such a parent ‘several children fell, and 
ever screamed ; and demons, just like dogs, ever 
fell upon and tore him.’ The punishments of hell 
also awaited the mother who destroyed her infant 
and threw away its corpse, or left it crying for 
cold and hunger ; while those who, in their greed 
for wealth, withheld their milk from their own 
infants that tliey might act as wet-nurses to the 
offspring of others, hke5vise suffered punishment 
in the future life (ed. Haug and West, xlii-xliv, 
lix, Ixxxvii, xciv). Louis H. Gray. 

ABASEMENT, — Abasement in religions ex- 
perience is closely connected with Adoration and 
Humility (see these articles). It appears to be 
essentially relative, and the essence of it to lie in 
a recognition of the comparative worthlessness of 
the self in the presence of a superior. In those 
religions which give great room to prayer and to 
the sense of God, abasement has always been an 
important element; its influence is marked in the 
Hebrew (see, for instance, the penitential psalms), 
and in all forms of the Christian, e.g. in St. Paul’s 
determination to know nothing but Christ crucified 
(1 Co 2*), in Luther’s conviction that the soul was 
weak though Christ was strong (letter to Pope 
Leo X. concerning Christian liberty), in Thomas ^ 
Kempis’ warning never to esteem oneself as any- 
thing because of any good works {de Imit. Chr. 
bk. iii. ch. 4), in Wesley’s demand that the sinner 
should first and foremost empty himself of his own 
righteousness in order to trust only in the blood of 
the Redeemer {Journal, 8th Sept. 1746). 

Extravagances have been common, and in 
modem times there has been a great reaction. 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, Walt Whitman, preach in dif- 
ferent ways the need of man’s ‘pride in himself.’ 
A strong common-sense expression of this feeling 
is given oy Jowett : 

‘The abasement of the indi\idual before the Divine Beint Is 
really a sort of Pantneiem, so far that in the moral world God is 
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everything and man nothing. But man thus abased before God 
is no proper or rational worshipper of Him. There is a want of 
proportion in this sort of religion. God who is erei^hincf is 
not really so much as if He allowed the most exalted free 
agencies to exist side by side with Him’ (Life of Jouett, by 
Abbott and Oamphell, vol. il. p. IBI. London : Murray, 1897). 

But this should not blind us to the fact that 
prayer and the religions of prayer seem hound up 
with the belief that man depends on God, and does 
not merely exist side hy with Him, Now, in 
the last analysis, humility and the abasement that 
is its intenser form appear as a reflexion in conduct 
and emotion of this belief. The sense that man 
does no good thing of himself alone, but always as 
flinging himself on the Eternal Love, is, in especial, 
a leading characteristic of Christianity. The re- 
pentant Publican is set above the moral Pharisee 
precisely because he would not attempt to justify 
himself (Lk 18®- 

_ Even those religions — those systems of aspira- 
tion and effort — which do not recognize this Kind 
of dependence, would still find room for some abase- 
ment in the recognition of the gap between what 
the individual is and what he wishes to be. But, 
from their point of view, why should not a man 
pride himsmf on such good as he has already 
attained? Yet to the religious consciousness of 
many the presence of this pride would appear to 
vitiate it all. The theoretic justification for this 
must lie in the conviction that man does depend 
for his goodness on something CTeater than him- 
self, To a certain extent, no doubt, this might 
be found in the good elements of the order that has 
produced and surrounds the individual. But the 
Christian hatred of self-complacency seems to go 
further still, and to imply a belief that in the 
very assimilation by the individual of these good 
elements another power than himself is active. 

It would be idle to deny the difficulties in this 
conception, or to pretend that they have ever yet 
been solved. The paradox of St. Paul — ‘ Work out 
your own salvation . . . for it is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to work ’ (Ph 2*®- — has 

remained a paradox even for those who maintain 
it. But conviction of some truth in the paradox 
is, at bottom, the same as the conviction of 
Kuslcin that, if the Greeks were great at Thermop- 
ylae, greater still were the Hebrews at the Bed 
Sea, trusting not in the resolution they had taken, 
but in the hand they held (see Modern Painters, 
Part m. § i. ch. 7). F. M. Stawell. 

ABBOT (Christian). — ‘Abbot,’ in Latin dbha 
or abbas (Old Eng. by-form 12th to 17th cent. 
abbat), from the Syriac , meaning ‘ father ’ (cf. 
Mk 14*®, Eo 8'®, Gal 4®), was used in the earliest 
religious communities for the older or more vener- 
ated monks (cf. Jerome in Gal. 4® and in Matt. 23®, 
vol. vii. 451, 185, and the Collationes of Cassian, 
passim). The superior was not called^ abbot, but 
irpoecrTiis, or rfyoifieyos, and in the W est 

prmpositus (Cassian, etc.). The prevailing Byzan- 
tine term was ip/oifievoi (transit, igumenus ^m 
Latin), while an archimandrite was often a superior 
kind of abbot, and this title was also given to 
various ecclesiastical functionaries (see D/c#. d Arch. 
Chrtt. et de Lit. s.v. ‘Archimandrite,’ 1906). In 
the East dfiSas appears as a tr. from the Latin, or 
as an honorific title, e.g. in the Acts of St. Maximus 
Conf. in the 7th century. In the West, however, 
abbas must have become the regular title of the 
superior of a monastery during the 6th cent., smce 
this sense is taken for granted by St. Benedict in 
the first half of the 6th cent. , and from that period 
this usage became universal. St. Benedict assume 
that prcepositus wfll be understood of the second 
in command, who was later always called^ prior, 
even by Benedictines. The name abbas is also 
applied, it seems, by Gregory of Tours to what we 


should call a rector with many curates, and it was 
extended in Merovingian times to chaplains of the 
king, the army, etc. (abbas curies, jpalatinus, 
castrensis, etc.). A layman holding an abbey in 
commendam in the 9th or 10th cent, was called 
abbacomes or abbas miles. When considerable 
dignity had come to attach to the name, the heads 
of smaller communities were called priors. The 
Camaldolese branch of Benedictines called their 
superior major, and neither the Carthusians nor 
any of the orders of friars which arose in the 13th 
cent., nor any subseq[uent religious congregation, 
have ever taken up the title of abbot, though 
‘abbess’ was retamed in the second order of 
Franciscans (Poor Clares). At the present day the 
Benedictines (black monks), with their branches, 
the Cistercians, reformed and unreformed, and the 
black and white canons regular (canons reg. of 
the Lateran and Premonstratensians) are governed 
by abbots. 

The first mention of an abbess (abbatissa) is said 
to be in an inscription set up by an Abbess Serena 
at St. Ames extra muros in 514. 

Some heads of congregations have the title 
abbot general, archabbot, abbot president. The 
Abbot of Montecassino has the honorific title of 
archabbot, and in the Middle Ages, when head of a 
congregation, was called Abbas Abhatum. A new 
title, Abbas Primas, was given in 1893 to the Abbot 
of St. Anselmo, Borne (built by Leo Xili. ), as presi- 
dent of the new union of all black Benedictines. 

The government of an abbot or an abbess is 
strictly monarchical. Before St. Benedict (c. 630) 
the abbot was the living rule, guided, if he chose, 
by the traditions of the Fathers of the desert, by 
the rules of Pachomius, or Basil, or Augustine, or 
by the customs of Lerins or Marmoutier. From 
St. Benedict’s time (whose Buie was propagated in 
Italy by Gregory the Great, and became approxi- 
mately universal soon afterwards) the abbot’s 
government is constitutional, for he is bound by 
the Buie (Regula, cap. 64), which was gradually 
supplemented by decrees of popes, and of councils, 
ana by regulations like those in England of Lan- 
franc. When branch congregations were formed (as 
Cluniacs, Cistercians, Camaldolese, etc.) of many 
monasteries, or congregations of black monks (as 
those of Bursfeld, St. Justina, etc.), the Buie was 
supplemented by constitutiones or commentaries 
on portions of the Buie, and by the regulations 
enforced by visitors or general chapters. All 
this applies also mutatis mutandis to the govern- 
ment of the canons regular. But the supremacy 
of the abbot was never seriously weakened, and 
the monarchical character of abbatial gov-ernment 
is the distinguishing feature of the older orders as 
compared with the later friars, clerks regular, 
brothers, etc. 

As it gradually became customary for many rnonks to be 
clerics, it also became the rule for abbots to be priests — ^In the 
East from the 6th cent. In the West from about the 7th. A 
council under Eugenlus n. at Eome in 826 made this obligatory 
(Mansi, Cone. xiv. 1007). It seems that by ordinatio abbatte 
St Benedict meant the ‘ appointment,’ not the * ordination, 
‘blessing’ of an abbot 8t Gregory the Great speaks o! a 
bishop ’ordaining’ an abbot (Ep. ix. 01). and also of the 
decision as to the ordination of an abbot being made by the 
abbot of another monastery (Ep. xi. 48). The latter had 
changed his mind and appointed another man in the after- 
noon of the same day. Grcgorj- ordera him to invite a 
bishop to ‘ordain’ the monk first designated during the 
celebration of Mass. St Theodore of Canterbury orders that 
an abbot shall be ‘ordained’ by a bishop, who must ting the 
JIass. in the presence of two or three of the abbot a fnot the 
bishop’s) brethren, et donet et baeuluniet peduUi. Tto Is tl« 
earliest form of the abbatial blessing. The Pontifi(»l of Ifebert 
of York (732-766) gives a conteeralto Abbalte tel Abwuta. 
There are now two forms provided in toe Eoman PonUfical for 
the blessing of an abbot one for an Abbot timple^ the other 
for a mitred abbot The former appeara to be no lon^r useto 
The latter is largely modelled on toe order of consemation^of a 
bishop, and toe officiating bishop is assisted by two mitred 

*^n?blesslng of an abbess is permitted to a priest by Theodore. 
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The form In the Pontifical is simple, but many abbesses have 
had, and still have, the privilege of being invested nith ring 
and orozier. When temporary abbots were introduced in the 
16th cent., the blessing was dispensed with, but Benedict xiv. 
severely censured the omission to obtain the blessing on the 
part of abbots elected for life. 

At an early date alibots took an important 
place in ecclesiastical affairs. In tke 6tn cent, 
we find 23 abbots signing the condemnation of 
Eutyches at the council held by Flavian of Con- 
stantinople in 448, and these were probably regu- 
lar menibers of the patriarch’s triyoSoi iySr]/iov(ra. 
In Spain and Gaul they appear at councils to 
represent absent bishops, but m 653 ten abbots are 
found sitting in their own right at a council of 
Toledo, and they sign before the representatives of 
absent bishops (Mansi, x. 1222). It became the 
custom throughout the Middle Ages for abbots to 
attend councils. At the Vatican Council of 1869 
only those abbots who were heads of congregations 
were invited, naturally without a vote. 

Abbots, being the administrators of the tem- 
poral goods of tlieir monastery, attained consider- 
able worldly importance. They were often envoys 
of monarchs and of popes. They sat in Parlia- 
ments, ranking in England next after barons. 
Like barons, the abbots were originally called to 
Parliament at the good pleasure of the king, but 
by custom a certain number gained the right of 
sitting. On the last occasion when the abbots as 
a body sat in Parliament (2Sth June 1539), 17 were 
present. In the first Parliament of Elizabeth, how- 
ever, Abbot Fecknam of Westminster had a seat 
and vote, since that abbey had been restored to all 
its privileges under Queen Mary. 

The worldly grandeur assumed by abbots has 
been frequently censured,— for instance, by St. 
Bernard. In England their position as great land- 
owners and peers of Parliament necessitated con- 
siderable state. The sons of the nobility were 
sent to be brought up under their care. Monas- 
teries were hotels, and all guests of gentle birth 
were entertained in the abbot’s hall. The Abbot 
of Glastonbury administered a revenue larger than 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Abbot 
of Bury St. Edmunds liad a mint of liis own. Yet 
such a position was not incompatible with personal 
sanctity, as may be seen in the case of Eichard 
Whiting (Gasquet, Tlie Last Abbot of Glastonbury, 
1895, p. 56 f.). This external state of abbots lasted 
in Austria into the 19th cent., and to some extent 
is still to be seen. 

Exemption of abbots from episcopal control became the rule 
only when they were joined together in congregations, but it 
was often granted as an exceptional privilege, and early traces 
of it are found. A council held at Arles, e. 465, exempted 
Faustus of Lerlns from the Bishop of Frdjus, so far ns the govern- 
ment of his abbey was concerned (Jfnnsi, vii. 907 ; Duchesne, 
Fwfes (pise. i. 124). Westminster is said to have received the 
privUep from John xm. {c. 970). Some of the greatest English 
monasteries were never exempt, as Glastonbury, and only five 
Benedictine houses had the privilege at the Reformation, apart 
froin theOlunincs, Cistercians, etc. Christ Church, Oxford, still 
retains its papal exemption from the bishop. Grants of Ponti- 
ficalia, or episcopal ornaments, mitre, ring, gloves, sandals, 
were made by the pope to the principal abbots (e.g. to West- 
n^ter in 1276, to the Prior of the Cathedral Abbey of Ely in 
,i j privileges eventually became general, but were 
limited bj’ a decree of Alexander vii. in 1659. Since then 
further pnvileges have been granted or confirmed. In some 
CMp n number of parishes are subject to on abbot, who acts as 
their bishop, ns at Montecassino, Cava, etc. The small diocese 
9“'^® administered by the Abbot of Westminster is still under 
me dean and chapter, and is independent of the Bishop of 
hondon. In the case of such abbots, who ore called Abbales 
nuuius dioeeescos, permission is usually given to administer 
confirmation. Since the monastic state was anciently equiv- 
alent to the clerical, and the monastic tonsure to the clerical 
tOMure, it became the custom to allow abbots to confer tonsure 
and mi^r orders on their own subjects, and this is still in 
1°”^®' ®>c Second Council of Nicien (787) permitted hegumeni 
ro ordain leetores for their monasteries. Abbots were some- 
umes also allowed to give the subdiaconate, but this is obsolete, 
■me supposed permission of Innocent vm. to Cistercian abbots 
TO confer the diaconate is too much opposed to the theological 
opMons of the period to be probably authentic. 

Ine elections of abbots by their monks were 


often interfered with by the civil power. St. 
Benedict permits neighbouring bishops or laymen 
to interfere if a bad man Is elected. Charles 
Martel gave abbeys to his officers ; even Charle- 
magne disposed of them at will. The king’s congt 
dlilire had to be obtained for an election in Eng- 
land. In France and elsewhere abbacies came to 
be in the royal gift. The habit of giving abbacies 
to seculars in commendam in the 8th to 10th cents, 
unhappily revived in the 16th to 18th. The goods 
of the community were usually already divided 
with the abbot, and the latter had a fine house in 
which to receive guests. When these were in the 
hands of seculars, the monasteries were greatly 
impoverished, and suffered much in regularity. 
The congregation of St. Justina of Padua (after- 
wards called the Cassinese) introduced abbots 
elected for a short period in order to avoid the 
granting away of abnacies. Other congregations 
followed. The famous French con^egations of 
St. Maur and of St. Vannes and St. Hidulphe pre- 
ferred to be governed by priors appointed by the 
general chapter for the same reason. When it 
had_ become the rule for aU ecclesiastics of good 
family to possess at least one abbey in commendam, 
it became customary to presume this in all ecclesi- 
astics, and to address them as Monsieur l’abb6. 
Hence in France, and to some extent in Italy, 
even youths in seminaries, not yet in minor orders 
or even tonsured, are re^arly addressed by this 
title, which in the Middle Ages Iiad been considered 
too dignified for even the generals of the Carthu- 
sians or the Friars.* 

LiTEiUTimE. — See further under Monastioism. For Canon 
Law, Ferraris, jBifcfiotAeca, s.v, ‘Abbas,’ ‘ Abbatissa,’ and the 
collections of decrees. JOHN CHAPMAN, 

ABBOT (Tibetan),! — ^The head of the monastery 
in Tibet is called ‘ teacher ’ or l^an-po (the literal 
equivalent of the Sanskrit upadhyaya). He is 
superior to the ordinary monastic teacher or pro- 
fessor (lob-pon), and is credited with being endowed, 
by direct transmission from saints, with the_ three 
prerogatives for consecration, namely, spiritual 
power (dbang), thorough knowledge of the pre- 
cepts (lung), and capabUity of expounding the same 
(Ifrid), which confer on him the authority to em- 
power others. He has under him all the common 
monks, scholars, and novices, and is strictly the 
only one entitled to be called a Lama. The lady 
superior of a convent bears the corresponding title 
of k’an-mo ; the most celebrated of these is the 
‘Thunderbolt Sow,’ a Tibetan Circe residing at 
Samding on the inland sea of Yamdok. 

Literature. — H. A. Jaschke, Tibetan-English JHctionary, 
1882, p. 63 ; W. W. Rockhill, Journey through Mongolia and 
Tibet, 1894, n. 869 ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, 
p. 172, and Lhasa and its Mysteries, 1906, pp. 219, 226, 403. 

L. A. Waddell. 

ABBOT OF UNREASON — This title was 
given in Scotland to one of the mimic dimitaries 
who presided over the Christmas revels. In Eng- 
land he had the title of Abbot or Lord of Misrule. 
In France the Abb6 de Liesse held the same office. 
The Abb6 de Liesse was the chief of a confraternity 
established at Lille. He was appointed by the 
magistrates and the people. He wore a cross of 
silver-gilt in his hat, and was accompanied Iw the 
officers of his mimic household. A banner of rich 
silk was carried before him, and his duty was to 
preside at the games which were celebrated at 
Arras and the neighbouring cities at the carnival. 
Ducange in his Glossarium says he also bore the 
titles of Ilex StuUonim and Facetiarum Prineeps. 

* It may be noted here that for centuries In Ireland tbe 
abbots bad all ecclesiastical power in tbeir bands ; the Church 
was orpmized not by dioceses but by tribes, and the bishop 
was in reality a subject of the abbot. 

i The ‘Abbot’ in Buddhism generally will bo desenbed under 
Mosastioibm (Bud.), and the iluhammadon Abbot under Mo- 

UAMMADAKISM. 
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At Eouen and Evreux the leader of the frolics was 
called Conardorum. Another title was 
Juvenum, In certain cathedral chapters in Prance 
he was called I’AhbS des Foux. He was the mon* 
astic representative of the Boy Bishop, or Episcoptis 
Puerorum, whose office is recognized in the service 
‘ in ffie Sanctorum Innocentium ’ in the Samm Pro- 
cessionale of 1555. In some cathedral churches he 
was styled Fpiscopzcs or Arckiepiscqpus Fatuorum. 
In churches exempt from diocesan jurisdiction he 
had the exalted title Papa Fatuorum. 

In every case these mimic dignitaries represented 
the highest authority in the Church. They mas- 
queraded in the vestments of the clergy, and 
exercised for the time being some of the functions 
of the higher clergy. The clergy themselves gave 
their sanction to the mimic rites : ‘ Deinde episcopus 
puerorum conversus ad clerum elevet brachium 
suum dicens hanc henedictionem : Crucis signo vos 
consigno ’ {Sarum Process, fol. xiv). In the York 
Inventory of 1530 a little mitre and a ring are 
mentioned, evidently for the Episcopus Puerorum. 

These titles are all closely connected with the 
Feast of Fools, the Festum Fatuorum, in the 
mediiBval Church. There is little doubt that their 
privileges go hack to much earlier times. The 
standard authority for the whole subject is the 
treatise Mimoires pour servir d Vhistoire de ’la Fete 
des Foux, by M. dn Tilliot, published at Lausanne 
and Geneva, 1741. Du Tilliot, with good reason, 
traces them hack to the Saturnalia, the Lihertas 
Decembris of which Horace (Sat. Ii. vii. 6 f.) speaks j 
when he bids his slave Davus exercise his annual 
privilege of masquerading as master : 

‘ A^e^ llbertate Deoerabri, 

Quando ita majorea voluerunt, utere, narra.* 

Du Tilliot says : 

'Oar comme dans les Saturnaica, les Valets falsoient les (onctlons 
de leurs Uaitres, de mSme dans la F£te des Foux les jeunes 
Olercs et les autres lliniskres infirieurs de I'Eglise offlcioient 
publiquement et solennement, pendant certains jours consacr^s 
a honorer les Mysttres du Ohristianisnie.’ 

The policy of the early Church was to divert the 
people from their pagan customs by consecrating 
them, as far as possible, to Christian use. The 
month of December was dedicated to Saturn. The 
Saturnalia were originally held on Dec. 17. Augus- 
tus extended the holiday to three days, Deo. 17-19. 
Martial (fib. 101) speato of it as_ lasting five days. 
Lucian, in the 2na cent., says it lasted a week, 
and that mimic kings were chosen. Duchesne 
(Oriqines, p. 265) allows that the Mithraio festival 
of Eatalis Invicti, on Deo. 25, may have had some 
influence in fixing the date of Christmas in the 
Western Church. He hesitates as to the Satur- 
nalia. Yet the Christianized festivities of the 
Saturnalia were probably slowly transferred to the 
Christmas season by the appointment of the Advent 
fast. A relic of this still lingers on in North 
Staffordshire, where the farm-servants’ annual holi- 
day extends from Christmas to New Year. 

TheBoylBishop (EpiscopusPuerorum) was elected 
on St. Nicholas^ Day, Dec. 6, and his authority 
lasted till Childermas, or Holy Innocents’ Day. 
Edward I., in 1299, permitted him to say vespers 
in the royal prasence on Dec. 7. The Santa Claus 
of to-day still keeps alive the tradition of the Boy 
Bishop and the Abbot of Unreason. 

The concessions of the early Church did not 
succeed in checking the abides ■which had been 
associated with the Saturnalia. The ‘ Liberty of 
December’ extended to New Year and Epiphany, 
covering the whole of the Christmas festival. Ine 
‘Misrule’ called forth constant protests. _ Pseudo- 
Aug. (Serm. 265) condemns the dances, whi^ after- 
■wards became a recognised feature of the Feast of 
Fools : ‘ Isti enim infelices et_ miseri hommw, qm 
oalationes et saltationes ante ipsas basilicas Sanct- 
f. miTi exercere nec metuunt nec ernbesount, etsi 


Christiani ad Ecclesiam venerint, Pagani de Ecclesia 
revertuntur. ’ The sermon has been ascribed to 
Csesarins of Arles (o6. 547). The description of 
the Fe^t of Fools at Antiles in 1644, quoted by 
du Tilliot from a contemporary letter to Gassendi, 
shows that the custom was too deeply rooted in 
the same district to 3 deld to the censures of the 
Church.^ The excesses connected with the Calends 
Brumalia and other festivals were condemned in 
Can. Ixii. of the Coimcil in Trullo in 692. The 
mimic pageantry of bishop and abbot was specially 
censured in Sessio xxi. of the Council of Basel 
in 1435 : 

‘Tu^em etiam ilium abusum in quibusdam frequentatum 
ecdesiia quo certis anni celebritatibus nonnulli cum mitra, 
baculo, ac vestibus poutifcalibus more episcoporum beuedicunt. 
Alii ut reges ac duces induti, quod festum fatuorum vel luno- 
centium vel puerorum in quibusdam regionibus nuncupatur, ut 
alii larvales et tbcatrales jocos.' 

Tilliot also mentions the condemnation of these 
abuses by the Council of Rouen in 1435, Soissons in 
1455, Sens in 1485, Paris in 1528, and Cologne in 
1636. In England they were abolished by procla- 
mation of Henry Vlii., July 22, 1542, though 
restored by Mary in 1554. 

In Scotland the annual burlesque presided over 
by the Abbot of Unreason was suppressed in 1555. 
The guisers, who in Scotland play the part of the 
mummers in the Christmas revels in England, 
wear mitre-shaped caps of broivn paper, which are 
derived either from the Boy Bishops or from the 
Abbots of Unreason. In fiction. Sir Walter Scott 
has left a vivid picture of the ‘ right reverend 
Abbot of Unreason’ in the Abbot. 

IirrERATURE. — Du Tilliot, Mimoires ; Ducange, Glossarium ; 
Sarum Processionale, 1556; Sir W. Scott, The Abbot, with 
historical note; Chambers, £ooi of Oai/s; Jamieson, Scottish 
Diet . ; Diet. Larousse. THOMAS BARNS. 

‘ABD AL-QADIR AL-JiLSNi.— I. Life.— 

\ Sidl ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, one of the greatest 
religious personalities of Islam, ascetic, wonder- 
worker, teacher, and founder of a brotherhood, was 
born in 471 A.H. [1078 a.d.]. The Muslims make 
him a sharif of the blood of the Prophet and a 
descendant of ‘Ali ; but this claim has little likeli- 
hood, for he was probably of Persian origin. Hia 
complete name reads Muhyi ad-Din ‘Abd al- 
Qadir, son of Abu Salih, son of Jenki-Dost al-Jfli 
or Jilani. Jenki-Dost is a Persian name. His- 
torians, such as Abu-l-Mahasin (ed. Juynboll, i. p. 
698), tell us that his national name (Jilani, ‘the 
Jilanite ’) came to him not from the Persian pro- 
vince Jilan, but from Jil, a locality near Baghdad. 
Various legends, however, call him ' the ‘AjamI,’ 
i.e. the Persian. He came to Baghdad in 488 to 
study panbalite law. He learnt the QuPan from 
Abu Sa'id al-Mubarak al-Muharrimi, and polite 
literature from Abu Zakarya Yabya of Tabriz. 
His master in asceticism was Hammad ad-Dabbas ; 
he spent long years in the deserts and among the 
ruins around Baghdad, leading a hermit’s life. In 
521 he felt himself called back into the world, and 
returned to Baghdad, where the Qadi, Abil Sa'id 
al-Muharrimi, gave him charge ofjthe school which 
he had been directing in BAb el-Azaj (Le Strange, 
Baghdad, Map viii. No. 29, and p. 296 ff.). His 
teaching met with very great success; the school 
had to be enlarged time after time ; it was finally 
completed in 528, and took the name of Sidi Jilani. 
He spoke there tliree times a week — twice in the 
school, on law, and once in his oratory, on mysti- 
cism. He drew many hearers from all parts of 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and even Egypt- _ It ia 
atiirined that he converted Je^vs and Chn.?tians. 
He gave legal decisions, which bec-ame anthonta- 
tive among both the Ran halites and the Siiafi'itM. 
Among his bearers might be mentioned the ju^- 
consult JIuwaffaq ad-Din ibn Qnd.’irna al-^InqdlsI 
and the famous mystic Shibnb ad-Din ns-Suhra- 
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yardt He married and had many children — 
thirteen, according to a tradition reported by 
Depont and Coppolani (p. 298) ; forty -nine, of whom 
twenty-seven were sons, according to another 
tradition, which seems to be legendary. Many of 
his children went, during his lifetime, to preach 
his doctrine in Egypt, Arabia, Turkestan, and 
India. He died at Baghdad on the 8 th of the 
month of Rabl‘ ii., 561 A.H. [1166 A.D.]. 

2 . Legend. — Besides the above facts, the numer- 
ous traditions which have been preserved concern- 
ing ‘Ahd al-Qadir are for the most ^art of a 
legendary character. They deal with his austeri- 
ties, his visions, and his miracles. Among them 
are the folloiving ; — His mother bore him when she 
was sixty years old. As a nursling he declined to 
take the breast in the month of Ramadan. When 
he came to Baghdad to study, the prophet Hidr 
appeared to him and prevented him from entering 
the city ; he remained seven years before the walls, 
practising asceticism and living on herbs. When 
he withdrew into the deserts around Baghdad, he 
was visited by the same prophet Qidr, and was fed 
miraculously. He also received cakes, herbs, and 
water from the heavens, on his pilCTiraage to 
Mecca. In the desert he was tormented by Satan, 
who appeared to him under various forms. From 
time to time he fixed his abode in the ruins of 
Aiwfin Kisra, the famous palace of Chosroes (Le 
Strange, Eastern Caliphate, p. 34). One tradition 
makes him spend eleven years in a tower which 
ever since hears the name of Burj al-'Ajami, ‘ the 
tower of the Persian.’ One day Satan tried to 
seduce him by a false vision. While he stood on 
the seashore with a great thirst, a cloud sailed 
towards him from which fell a kind of dew. He 
quenched his thirst with this dew, and then a 
great light appeared, and a form, and he heard a 
voice saying to him, ‘I allow thee that which is 
forbidden.’ ‘May God preserve us from Satan, 
the accursed one,’ replied the ascetic. At once the 
light gave place to darkness, and the form became 
smoke. He was asked later how he had recognized 
the deceitfulness of this vision. He answered: 
‘By the fact that God does not advise to do 
shameful things.’ While he taught, he was often 
seen lifted up from the ground ; he would walk a 
few paces through the air and then return to his 
pulpit. Once, as he was speaking in the Ni?amiya 
school, a Jinni appeared in the form of a snake, 
which wound itself around his body and exchanged 
a few words with him. One year the river Tigiis 
rose high, and the inhabitants of Baghdad, fearing 
their city would he flooded, came to implore the 
protection of the wonder-worker. Al-Jilani ad- 
vanced to the bank of the river, planted his stick 
in the ground, saying, ‘ Thus far.’ From that 
moment the waters decreased. Many of these 
legends have a close resemblance to those of 
Christian hagiography. 

3 . Works. — Many works, mystical treatises, col- 
lections of prayers and sermons, are ascribed to 
him. Brockelmann {Arab. Litt. i. 435 f.) mentions 


twenty-four titles of his hooks stiU existing in MS. 
in the libraries of Europe. The two most important 
are : — Al-ghunya litdhb tariq al-haqq, ‘ Sufticiency 
for the_ seeker of the way of truth, ’^and the Futiih 
al-ghaib, ‘The conquests of the mystery.’ The 
latter work contains his mystical teaching, collected 
by his son ‘Ahd ar-Razzaq. It was printed in 
Persian at Lucknow in 1880 ; in Arabic at Cairo in 
1303 A.H. A collection of sermons {Ilutab) and of 
‘ Sepions ’ (Majalis) was printed at Cairo in 1302, 
a Afzft at ^exandria in 1304. In the language of 
the dervish orders, a hizb is a kind or service 
composed in great part of passages from the Qur’an. 
Le Cha,telier {Conjr. Musiil. du Hidjaz, p. 23, n. 1 ) 
cites also a collection of pravers named in Turkish 


Evradi Shefifeh, printed at Constantinople in 1869 
A.D. A vdra (plu. aurad ; Turk, evrad) is a short 
invocation. His remaining works include exhorta- 
tions, prayers, a treatise on the Divine names, 
mystical poems, one of which is on the author’s being 
lifted up into the higher spheres. Ibn Taimiya 
commented on some of his maxims. 

4 . Teaching. — His teaching may be gathered from 
the above-mentioned works (cf. also the Lawaqih 
al-anwdr of ash-Sha‘ranI, ed. of Cairo, 1316, i". 
pp. 100-105) and from the tradition of his order. 
It is that of orthodox Muslim mysticism. One 
cannot fail to recognize a certain Christian influ- 
ence in it, especially in the importance given to 
the virtues ot charity, humility, meekness, in his 
precept of obedience to the spiritual director, and 
m the aim held before an ascetic, which is spiritual 
death and the entire self-surrender of the soul to 
God. Al-Jilani’s respect for Jesus was very great, 
and the tradition of this respect is still kept in his 
order. His love of poverty recalls that of St. 
Francis of Assisi. In all parts of the Muslim 
world the poor put themselves under his protec- 
tion, and ask for alms in his name. His mystical 
teaching is expounded in his book, Futiih al-ghaib. 
Among the titles of its 78 chapters, the following 
are characteristic : — Spiritual ueath ; unconscious- 
ness of created things ; the banishment of cares 
from the heart ; drawing near unto God ; unveil- 
ing and vision ; the soul and its states ; self-sur- 
render to God ; fear and hope ; how to reach God 
through the medium of a spiritual director ; 
poverty. The book contains expressions that are 
altogether Christian. Commending the excellence 
of becoming dead to created things and to one’s 
own will, the author says, ‘ The sign that you have 
died to your lusts is that you are like a child in 
the arms of its mother; the sign that you have 
died to your o^vn will is that you wish nothing but 
the ■will of God.’ Exhorting the soul to search 
after God, he hits upon an expression of St. 
Augustine : ‘ Rise and hasten to fly unto Him.’ 
A Rttle further on, he appropriates the famous 
comparison of the corpse : ‘ Be in the hands of God 
like a dead body in the hands of the washer.’ The 
ell’ect of this self-surrender of the soul is spiritual 
clear-mindedness and joy. 

It is a custom in Muslim mysticism to ascribe 
the essence of the teaching of the founder of an 
order to some anterior personages, by means of a 
chain of intermediaries who go as far back even as 
Muhammad. Among the predecessors, thus cited, 
of al-JilanI should be named the famous ascetic 
Abu-l-Qasim al-J unaid (died A.H. 268). 

Certain traditions attribute to our mystic, especi- 
ally while on his deathbed, some very proud words 
which contrast with what we have just said about 
his feelings and his doctrine. They are thus re- 
ported by al-Biqa‘i (Goldziher, Muh. Stud. ii. p. 
289) : ‘ The sun greets me before he rises ; the year 
greets me before it begins, and it unveUs to me all 
things that shall happen in its course ... I plunge 
into the sea of God’s knowledge, and I have seen 
Him with my eyes. I am the living evidence of 
God’s existence . . .’ Similar sayings are ascribed 
to many of the great mystics of Islam. It is pro- 
bable that they are the work of enthusiastic dis- 
ciples, and that they express only the close union 
of the mystic with God in a symbolic fashion. 

5 . Order. — The order, or brotherhood, founded 
by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani bears the name al- 
Qadirlya. It has great importance in Islam. 
After the death of the founder it was led by his 
sons and then by their descendants. The majority 
of his sons became disciples of their father, ascetics, 
missionaries, and men of learning like him. The 
eldest was ‘Abd ar-Razzaq (A.H. 528-603), the 
youngest Yahya (550-600). It was ‘Abd ar-Razzaq 
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•who succeeded his father in the leadership of the 
order, and ■\vho built over the tomb of the founder 
the mosque Avith seven gilt domes, once celebrated 
ly historians and poets, but to-day lying in ruins 
(Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 348 f.). Along Avith the 
order the posterity of al-Jilani’s children have 
spread all over the Muslim Avorld. Branches of 
this family can be found especially in Baghdad, 
Cairo, Hamah, and Ya‘u in the district of Aleppo. 
A "Western tradition claims that one son or al- 
Jilani, |Abd al-‘AzIz (532-602), emigrated to Fez; 
but this is_ contradicted by another tradition 
{Qald’id al-jawdhir, p. 54), according to Avhich 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz emigrated only to the province of 
Jibal. Baghdad has remained the moral centre of 
the order. But the jurisdiction of the mother- 
house does not extend beyond Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Turkey. In the other Muslim countries the 
brotherhood Avent through a process of disintegra- 
tion, and the congregations have ceased to be sub- 
ordinate to the mother-house. The monastery 
(zawiya) of Baghdad Avas destroyed by Shah Ismail, 
and restored by Sultan Sulaiman. 

The branches of the brotherhood reach out as 
far as the Farther East, into the Dutch East 
Indies and Chinese Yunnan. In India there 
are many kinds of Qadiriyas. The Qadiriya 
Akbarlya, the best-knoAvn, founded at the end of 
the 6th cent. A.H. by Shaih al-Akbar Muhyi ad- 
Din ibn al-‘Arabi al-lCatimI, forms a distinct order; 
the Bl Nawd are begging/aqlrs, recruited from the 
inferior castes of Muslims, and connected Avith the 
Qadiriya. In Arabia the brotherhood is poAverful. 
It possesses important zdwiyas in Jiddah and 
Medina, and has thirty muqaddims (prefects of 
congregations) in Mecca, in Constantinople it 
OAvns forty houses {takyas). It is Avidespread in 
Egypt, at Cairo, all along the Nile Valley ; and its 
missions have advanced as far as Khartum, Kor- 
dofan, Darfur, Wadai, Bomu, and Sokoto. There 
are zdwiyas at Tripoli and Ghadames. In Algeria 
and Morocco the order consists of various decen- 
tralized congregations Avhose membership reaches 
a high figure. 24,000 are reckoned in Algeria 
(Depont and Coppolani), and in the province of 
Oran alone tAvo hundred chapels {qubbas), under the 
name of Sidi al-Jilanl, are to be found (Rinn). The 
brotherhood makes great efforts to convert the 
Berbers to Islam. 

The dhikr of the order is nothing but the Muslim 
confession of faith : la ildh illd-lldh, ‘ There 
is no God but Allah.’ But according to a usage, 
probably instituted by al-Jilani himself, these 
■words are not alAvays pronounced entirely. During 
the prayer in common, which is accompanied bv 
motions of the head and of the body, and in AA-hich 
the dervishes endeavour to attain a state of ecstatic 
excitement, after having already pronounced the 
whole formula, they say only Allah, Allah ! and 
finally, when the rhythm becomes more rapid, 
they pronounce nothing but hii, hi, hd, the sound 
being sustained until loss of breath. 

Many orders or brotherhoods have separated 
themselves from the Qadirite order. The most 
famous, besides the abov-e-mentioned Akbariyas of 
India, are the Kifa'iyas, commonly called _ the 
'Howling Dervishes,’ founded by Ahmad ar-Bifa‘a 
(died A.H. 670), a nepheAV of al-Jilani ; the B^a- 
wiyas, an Egyptian order, and the ‘Isawiyas. The 
other orders are those of the Bakka iyas, Jaba- 
wlyas, Jishtiyas, Baiyumiyas, D^uqiyM, Maula- 
niyas, ‘Arusiya-Salamiyas, Bu-‘Aliyas,‘Ammariyas 
(of. Muhammadanism, § viii.). 

liiTiEATroi!.— a) OBTEI.-TJ.L; Bahja },• 

Yusuf ash-Shatnufl (i.n. ei7-71S), Ca^, . ISM , ^ 

iaicahir fi manamb ashShaib 'Abkal-QSdii^ bj^Muhammad 
b. Yahya at-Ta^ (died A.n. 863), Cairo, 1^3. ^ese are 
the most important. Brockeimann (Arw. 
mentions three other biographies s^ in MS. Colas translated 


as-Sanusi, used also by Rinn. Einn mentions 
also the Amcar an-ndzir, by 'Abd allah al-Bakri as-Saddiqi, and 
the Jfuzha an-nazir, by ‘Abd al-Latif al-mshinu. a. Heart 
PP.' mentions that ‘Afif ad-Din al-Yaril 

(died 1367 A.p.) and Shihab ad-Din nl-Qastallani (died 1617 
Ap.) collected a number of interesting stories relatinc- to Sidi 
JHani. pxe Natija at-tahgig, by Muhammad ad-Dilal, 
1309, is translated by T. H. AA'eir in 
JBAS, 1903, p. ff. ffis Life by Dhahabi is printed, trans., and 
commmited on by D. S. Margoliouth in JRAS, 1907, p. 267 ff. 
On the mystics generally see the Nafahat of Jami, Calcutta. 

of Ibn Halliican, Bulaq, 2 vols., A.n. 
1299 (Eng. trans., Paris, 1843-1871); a recent Turkish work on 
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the on^n of the principal Muslim orders and their doctrines 
Mxr^ai aUMaqdjid fi dafi-Umafasid^ by Ahmed Rifa'at 


Hfiendi, Constantinople, n.d. 

(2) Webern : Rinn, Uarabmts et Khouan, Algiers, 1884 ; 
DMont-CoppoIani, Les confriries religieuses mxisulmanes, 
published under the auspices of M. Jules Cambon, Algiers, 1897 ; 
Le Chdtelier, Les confriries musulmanes du Hidjaz, Paris, 
1887 ; Carra de Vaux, Gazali, Paris, Alcan, 1902 ; Brockei- 
mann, Gesch. der Arab. Litt., Berlin, 1897. Among older pub- 
lirations. General de Neveu, Les Ehouans, 1845; Mercier, 
‘ Ecudes sur la confrdrie des Khouan de Sidi Abd el-Kader el- 
Djilani,’ RSA de Constantine, lii [1869]. 

B°^ Carra de Vaux. 


‘ABD AR-RAZZAQ. — i.Life. — Thewell-known 
Sufi, Kamal ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Bazzaq Abu ’1- 
Ghana’im ibn Jamal ad-Din al-Qashani (Kashani, 
Kashi), was a native of Qashan (Kashan), a con- 
siderable town in the Jibal province of Persia, 
situated about half-way between Teheran and 
Isfahan. _ The year of his birth is not recorded, 
but Rajji Halifa (iv. p. 427) gives as the date of 
his death a.h. 730=a.d. 1329-30. Elsewhere he 
gives A.H. 887= A. D. 1482-83 ; but this is manifestly 
an error due to confusion with the historian Kamal 
ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Bazzaq of Samarcand. The former 
date is confirmed by the following anecdote (Jami, 
Nafahat al-uns, Calcutta, 1859, p. 557). On one 
occasion ‘Abd ar-Bazzaq was accompanying the 
Emir Iq^bal Sistani on the road to Sultaniya, and 
asked him in the course of conversation what liis 
shaih — meaning Ahmad ibn Mustafa Bukn ad-Din 
‘Ala* ad-Daula of Simnan — thought of the cele- 
brated Sufi Muhyi ad-Din Ibn ‘i)jabi. The Emir 
replied that Eulm ad-Din regarded him as a master 
of mystical science, but believed him to be mis- 
taken in his pantheistic doctrine touching the unity 
of the Divine substance ; whereupon ‘Abd ar- 
Bazzaq retorted that the doctrine in question was 
the foundation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s philosophy, that it 
was the most excellent he hadT ever heard, and 
that it was held by all the saints and prophets. 
These remarks were communicated by the Emir 
Iqbal to his shaih, Bukn ad-Din, who stigmatized 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine as abominable and far worse 
than avowed materialism. Jami has preserved the 
correspondence which ensued between ‘Abd ar- 
Bazzaq and his adversary (Nafahat, pp. 65S-568). 

This dispute enables us to fix the epoch at 
which ‘Abd ar-Bazzaq flourished, since the shaih 
Bukn ad-Din, his contemporary, was charged with 
a political mission to the court of Abu Sa‘id, son 
of Uljaitu, the Mongol sovereign of Persia (A.D. 
1316-1335), and we know, moreover, that he com- 
posed one of his works, entitled the 'Urwa, in 1321 
(JA for 1873, p. 133). This book was read by 
‘Abd ar-Bazzaq, who addressed to the author a 
letter on the subject (Nur Allah of Shnstar in the 
Majdlis al - mu’tninln, ib. p. 135, also British 
Museum MSS add. No. 26,716, fol. 331 vo. and 
No. 23,541, fol. 364 vo.). Tliis letter, with the 
answer of Bukn ad-Din, is extant in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge (Catalogue of the 
Arabic, Persian, and T-urkish Manuscripts tn the 
Library of Trinity College, by E. H. p. 

116). ConBequently there can be little doubt that 
the closing years of ‘Abd ar-BazzSq’s life fall ivithin 
the reign of Abu Sa‘id, and he may well have died, 
according to the earlier date mentioned by Hajjl 
Halifa, in A.H. 730=A.D. 1329-30. 

Concerning the outward events of his life we 
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possess scarcely any information. JamI states 
[NafaJidt, p. 557) that he was a disciple of shaih 
Nur a'd-Din ‘Ahd a^-Samad of Natanz, throngh 
whom, as appears from the articles on that shaih and 
his teacher, shaih Najib ad-Din ‘All ihn Buzghush 
(NafaMt, pp. 554 f., 546 ff.), he traced his spiritual 
descent to the illustrions §ufis Shihah ad-Din ‘Umar 
as-Suhrawardi and Muhyi ad-Din ihn ‘Arabi. 
It is related by Yafi‘i (Maud ar-rayahln, lOGth 
anecdote : p. 65 of ed. of Cairo, 1315) that one day 
while ‘Abd ar-Kazzaq was discoursing in the mosque 
at Medina, a dervish among his audience withdrew 
into a comer and gave himself up to meditation. 
On being asked why he did not listen like the rest, 
he answered : ‘They are hearing the servant (‘abd) 
of the Provider (^r-Bazzag),* hut I am hearing the 
Provider, not His servant. 

2. Writings. — The most famous work of ‘Abd 
ar-Razzaq is his dictionary of the technical terms 
of the §ufis, Iqtilahat a^-§ufiya. It is divided 
into two parts, the first on the technical expres- 
sions (mu^talahat), and the second on the eo-caUed 
‘stations’ (magdmat). ‘Ahd ar-Razzaq states in 
his preface that he composed it for the instruction 
of his friends who, not being §ufis, could not under- 
stand the technical terms which he had employed 
in some of his other works. The Istilahdt was 
largely utilized by Saiyid ‘AJi al-Jurjani, the author 
of meTa‘ri/ai or ‘Definitions,’ a well-knoivn treatise 
of the same kind, and the first part has been edited 
by Sprenger (Calcutta, 1845). The LatdHf al- 
i'lam ft iskdrati ahl al-ilhdm, of which Tholuok 
has made use, is also devoted to explaining the 
peculiar Safiistio terminology. Some account will 
be given" below of the Bisalat ft H^ada wa 
’Ugadar or ‘ Tract on Predestination and Free-ivill,’ 
which has been published, analyzed, and translated 
by Gujrard. ‘And ar-Razzag -viTote several books 
of less importance, such as his allegorical interpre- 
tation of the 38th chapter of the Qur’Sn (Ta’imlat 
al-Qur’an) and his commentaries on the Fusu^ al- 
himm of Ihn ‘Axabl, on the Td’iyat al-huhra of 
ibn al-Farid, and on the Mandzil as-sd’irin of 
‘Abdullah ai-Ansari. 

3 . Doctrine. — Like the later §ufi8 generally, 
‘A!bd ar-Razzaq finds a basis for his system in the 
Neo-Platonic ^Uosophy as expounded to the 
Muslims by Farabi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and 
Ghazali. He is a thoroughgoing pantheist, in 
the sense that he considers the whole universe, 
^iritual and material, to be an emanation from 
God. IVom the Absolute Being, who alone exists, 
and who is known solely to Himself, there radiates 
a spiritual substance, the Primal Intelligence 
(al-‘Agl al-Awwal) or Universal Reason, which 
answers to the voOs of Plotinus and the Xbyot of 
Philo. This substance contains the types or ideas 
of all existing things, and by a further process of 
emanation these types descend into the world of 
the Universal Soul, the Plotinian where they 
become individualized and are transmitted to the 
material world. Here begins an upward movement 
by which aU individual souls are drawn back to 
the Primal Intelligence and ultimately reabsorbed. 
‘Abd ar-RazzSq distinguishes three classes of man- 
kind : the slaves of passion (ahli nafs) and sense, 
who are ignorant of God and of His attributes, and 
say, ‘ The Qur’an is the word of Muhammad,’ but 
are saved from hell if they have faith ; secondly, the 
men of intellect (ahli qalb), who attain to the know- 
ledge of the Divine attributes by means of reflexion 
and argument ; and, thirdly, the spiritualists (ahli 
ruh), who pierce through the veil of plurality into 
the presence of the eternal Oneness and contem- 
plate God as He really is (Nafahdt, p. 559 f.). 

Much of this doctrine is not peculiar to ‘Abd 
ar - Razzaq, but belongs to the philosophical 

• Ar-Hazzdq, ' the Provider,' is one of the names of Aliah. 


school of Sufiism. His originality lies in the 
fact that he combined his pantheistic principles 
with an assertion of moral freedom whicn at first 
sight appears to be incompatible with them. His 
theonr on this subject is set forth in the Bisdlatji 
'l-qagd wa 'l-qadar (see Guyard’s article in JA 
VII. i. p. 125 fiF.), and may be summarized as follows : 
Everything that exists in the terrestrial world is 
the manifestation of some universal type prefigured 
in the world of decree (qadd), i.e. in the Primal 
Intelligence, and imdergoes a process of creation, 
development, and destruction which is pre-deter- 
mined in eve^ particular. How then, we may 
ask, is it possible for men to have any power over 
actions emanating from a Divine sonrce, and 
governed by immutable laws ? What is the use of 
commands and prohibitions, of rewards and punish- 
ments, if there is no liberty to choose good or reject 
evil ? ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, diverging at this point from 
Ibn ‘Arabi, solves the difficulty by declaring that 
all actions are the result of direct or indirect causes, 
themselves predetermined, one of which is Free- 
will itself. Li other words, it is foreknown to God 
and inevitably decreed that every human act shall 
be produced by the united operation of certain 
causes, at a certain time, in a certain place, and in 
a certain form ; but it is also decreed, no less 
inevitably, that the agent shall exercise his free 
choice (tijtiydr) in the production of the act. 
Therefore every act is at once fatal and free. The 
Qadarites (Mu‘tazilites), who maintain that men 
are the authors of their own actions, regard only 
the proximate causes ; while the Jabarites, who 
hold that all actions are created by God, regard 
only the remote causes (cf . Muhammadanism, § ii. ). 
Both parties see but half the truth, which, as 
Ja‘far Sadiq remarked, is neither absolute fatalism 
nor absolute liberty, but something between those 
two extremes. Hence the utility of religion and 
morals, whereby men are incited to good actions 
and deterred from evil. The Prophet said of Abu 
Huraira : ‘ The pen which has written his destiny 
is dry,’ meaning that what should happen was 
already fixed ; but to the question, ‘ Why then do 
aught ? ’ he replied : ‘Nay, do it ; every one of you 
has received the capacity of doing that for which 
he was created.’ ‘Abd ar-Razzaq next proceeds to 
deal with the objection that, if our acts are 
determined in advance and produced, though 
willingly, by us, we should all have an equal share 
of good and evil. He argues that the injustice is 
only ^parent, as, for example, in the story of Moses 
and iffiqr (Qur. xviii. 59 fl'.), and that ‘ whatever is, 
is right ’ ; for if God could have created a better 
world. He would have done so. Moreover, the 
distinction of good and evil is essential to the 
perfection of the Divine scheme, which demands 
all possible varieties of aptitude, disposition, and 
endowment. If the beggar were a sultan, and if 
the ignorant knave were wise and virtuous, the 
harmony of the imiverse would be destroyed. 
None is responsible for his natural deficiencies — 
God pardons an ugly man for not resembling 
Joseph, the Muslim example of masculine beauty, 
or a wicked man for not behaving like Muham- 
mad ; but those are justly condemned who follow 
their evil bent in defiance of the promptings of 
reason and religion. As regards the future life, 
aU shall receive such retribution as they deserve, 
and shall enjoy that degree of felicity of which each 
is capable according to his spiritual rank. ‘Abd 
ar-Razzaq affirms that the wicked shall not suffer 
eternal punishment, though he adds the saving 
clause, ‘unless God will otherwise.’ 

Literattoe. — S ee, in addition to the references in the article, 
Tholuck, Die speculative 'J}rinitdtslehre des spateren Orients, 
Berlin, 1826, pp. ISff., 28 if. [extracts from the La\d.'iJ al-i'lam, 
with German translation : see Dozy's Catalogue of the Oriental 
MSS in the lAbrary of the University of Leyden, vol. L pp 
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y?P, published an analj-sis of the second part 

of the Jfitlnfidt d^-^ufxya in the Jahrhiichsr der Litertitur, vol 
taxii. p. 68. See also art. on ‘Abd al-Eazzak by D. B. Mac- 
donald in Moh. Encye. REYNOLD A. NiCHOLSON. 

ABDUCTION. — In English law abduction is a 
term usually, though not exclusively, applied to 
the taking away or detention of a girl under 
twenty-one years of age against the will of her 
parents or guardians ; or the taking away and 
detention hy force of a woman of any age with 
intent to marry or carnally know her, or to cause 
her to be married or carnally known {Criminal 
Law Amendmmt Act, 1885). The penalty for such 
an offence may be either a period of penal servi- 
tude not exceeding fourteen years, or a period of 
imprisonment not exceeding two years. Crimes of 
tins kind are now comparatively rare : in England 
the number tried at Sessions and Assizes during 
the ten years ending 1904 amounted only to an 
annual average of thirteen (Criminal Statistics, 
1904, p. 29). 

It is to he noted that abduction, which is now 
regarded as a serious crime among all civilized com- 
munities, is probably a survival of one of the most 
primitive forms of marriage, namely, marriage by 
capture. This primitive form of marriage relation- 
ship still prevails among some uncivilized peoples 
in various parts of the world ; it is, in fact, a 
customary form in which marriage is contracted, 
and even among communities which have reached 
a certain stage of culture, as, for instance, the 
South Slavonians, marriage by abduction was in 
full force at the beginning or the 19th century. 
Our Teutonic and Scandinavian ancestors regu- 
larly resorted to the forcible abduction of women 
for mves, and war was often carried on among 
them for the pmpose of capturing wives. The 
same custom prevailed in the early stages of Greek 
life, and the Romans of the heroic age were often 
obliged to resort to surprise and force to secure 
wives for the community. 

Distinct traces of the same custom are to be 
found in Old Testament literature. The tradition 
is handed down in the Book of Judges that the 
men of the tribe of Beniamin were supplied with 
wives from the virgins who had been captured as 
the result of a war upon the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead (Jg 2D“) ; ancf when these did not suffice, the 
sons of Benjamin in their search for wives made 
a raid upon the daughters of Shiloh, when they 
were celebrating an annual religious festival, and 
carried them off (v.^®'^-) when they came out to 
dance. 

Among some races abduction was the ordinary 
legal method of procuring a wife, and the parents 
of the abducted woman were liable to punishment 
if they attempted to get back their daughter. 
Among other races abduction led to blood feuds, 
and it is possible, as Herbert Spencer suggests, 
that the fear of vengeance led to the ofler of com- 
pensation by the abductor, and prepared the way , 
for the more advanced matrimonial custom of mar- i 
riage by purchase. After the decay of marriage 
by capture, many traces of it still remained in 
marriage customs and ceremonies. In some cases 
the bridegroom is expected to go through the form 
of carrying off the bride by stratagem or force ; m 
other cases the bride conceals herself in a hiding- 
place, and has to be discovered by her future 
husband ; in some marriage ceremonies it is con- 
sidered a point of honour with the bnde to resmt 
and struggle, no matter how willing she may be 
to enter into the marriage compact, with the 
advance of civilization, and more especially in those 
forma of society where marriage became a matter 
of mutual consent, and in this way assumed an 
ethical character, abduction, from bemg a tolerated 
custom, descended to the position of a crime. In 


Chinese legislation abduction is a capital offence, 
and a marnage taking place as the result of it is 
null and void. The code of Justinian also nullifies 
a marriage of this kind. The Church, although 
condemning the perpetrator of abduction to severe 
spiritual pains and penalties, refrained till the 9th 
cent, from regarding the marriage as invalid, but 
at that period^ ecclesiastical law was brought into 
conformity Avith the jurisprudence of Justinian. 
Innocent rir., however, made the legality of the 
marriage dependent on the consent of the abducted 
Avoman, and the Council of Trent adopted a some- 
Avliat similar principle. It declared that, so long as 
the woman was in the pou'er of the abductor and 
unable to exercise the freedom of her Avill, abduc- 
tion Avas an impedimentum, but if she regained her 
liberty and freely became a consenting party, tliu 
marriage ceased to be invalid. The abductor in- 
curred the penalty of excommunication. The 
groAvth of the ethical conception of marriage as a 
matter of free Avill and mutual consent on the part 
of persons who have arrived at the age of maturity, 
necessarily led to the reprobation of abduction as 
an act of force or fraud, and involved the enact- 
ment of the pains and penalties AA'hich are noAv 
attached to it by the criminal jurisprudence of 
civilized peoples. See also Marriage, Woman. 

LiTERATunE. — J. F. M'Lennan, Primitive Marriage 
0865): H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, vol, i. (1877); 
Edward Westermarck, History of Human Marriage 
(1891); A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose (1902); A. H. 
Post, Grundriss der ethnoloqischen Jurisprudem (1694); 
C. H. Letourneau, Condition de la Femme dans lee 
diverses races et civilisations (1903); L. T. Hobhouse, Morals 
in Evolution (1906). W. D. MORRISON. 

ABELARD. — i. Life. — Master Peter, surnamed 
Abailard,* the commanding figure in the intellec- 
tual movements of the 12tH cent., Avas born at Le 
Pallet (PafattMm) t in Brittany, a castle 11 miles 
S.E. from Nantes, about theyear 1079. His parents 
Avere nobles, Avhose piety led them in later life 
to enter the monastic life. Abelard, though the 
eldest son, renounced his claims, that he might the 
better devote himself to learning. ‘I prefer,’ he 
said, ‘ the strife of disputation to the trophies of 
Avar.’ After studying for a Avhile under the extreme 
nominalist Roscelin, probably at Locmin^ near 
Vannes, and trying, though Avithout avail, to learn 
mathematics under Theodoric of Chartres (Poole, 
op. cit. 365, 115), Abelard Avas at last attracted to 
tJie Notre Dame of Paris by the fame of its master, 
William of Cliampeaux, Avhose crude realism soon 
provoked Abelard, though not yet tAventy, to open 
combat. The duel, protracted tbrougli years, re- 
sulted at length in the overtbroAv of the older 
man’s reputation, and the installation for a Avliile 
of Abelard as an independent master. Whe; 
expelled from the Notre Dame by the cathedra, 
authorities, at the instigation of William, Abelard 
took refuge first at Melun, afterwards at Corbeil, 
and finally at St. Genevifeve, at that time out- 
side the city and free from the jurisdiction of the 
cathedral. This abbey of secular canons of some- 
what lax life thus became the headquarters of 
philosophic teaching at Paris, round which gathereti 
in the next generation the famous University 
(Rashdall, Unit', iw iff. -J- i- ch. 5). 

The next encounter of Abelard Arith authority 
Avas eA’en more reA’oIutionary. Desirous of attain- 
ing distinction not merely, as hitherto, in dialectia--, 
bul also in theology, perhaps under the influence 
of the religious revival AAmich led his niothei 
Lucia, Avliom he A-Lsited at this time, to withdraiv 

• This epellinc would seem more nearly to corre-spond to thf 
original form (see Poole, op. Ml. 137 n.). For its PWPfsed deriva 
tions see Ducange, s.v. ‘ baiare ' (cf. Poole, op. at. 3C4). and tht 
pun on the Fr. abeille below. Cf. also Riniumt, op. at. 1. 1. n 
^ f Hence the name by which he c.auen. rtnpaUticux 
Palatinuf (John of Salisbury, Jfttal. if. 10). 
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into a nunnery, Abelard, at the age of thirty-four, 
put himself under the most famous theologian of 
the day, Anselm of Laon (c. 1113, Deutsoh, qp. 
cit. 30 n.). The venture, whether due to religious 
impulse or to ambition, Avas not a success. A 
few lectures convinced Abelard that he would find 
little fruit ‘ on this barren fig-tree.’ 

‘Anselm,’ continues Abelard, ‘was that sort of man that if 
any one went to him in uncertainty, he returned more uncertain 
still. He was wonderful to hear, but at once failed if you ques- 
tioned him. He kindled a flro not to give light, but to fill the 
house with smoke' (Jlist. Cal. o. S). 

Abelard soon shocked his fellotv - students by 
expressing the opinion that educated men should 
he able to study the Scriptures for themselves 
with the help of the ‘ glosses ’ alone. (As a matter 
of fact, the ‘ gloss ’ in universal use Avas his tutor 
Anselm’s amended form of the Glossa Ordinaria of 
Walafrid Strabo (t849) [Poole, oy. cit. 135 n.]). In 
proof of his vicAv, he gave, at their request, a series 
of lectures on Ezekiel. Such avus his success, if aa'c 
may accept his OAvn statement, that it Avas only 
by expelling him from Laon as an unauthorized 
teacher, as in theology he certainly Avas, that the 
authorities Avere able to check the rush to his class- 
room. ‘ Anselm,' says Abelard, in a characteristic 
sentence, ‘had the impudence to suppress me’ 
(A^s^. Cal. cc. 3, 4). 

On his return to Paris, Abelard resumed his 
lectures, though Avhether in the cathedral or in St. 
Genevihve is uncertain. Scholars from every land 
(Fulk of Deuil, Ep. ad Ahoilardum, in Migne, 
PL clxxviii. 371, gives an interesting catalogue) 
hastened to sit at the feet of this Avonder of the 
age— philosopher, poet, musician, and theologian 
in one. The Church smiled on his success, and 
appointed him, though not yet a sub-deacon, a 
canon of Notre Dame (Poole, op. cit. 145 n. ; 116- 
musat, i. 39 n.). Abelard had reached the zenith 
of his fame. Henceforth the story of his life is 
one of ‘ calamity,’ not the least element in Avhich 
AA'as his OAvn moral doAvnfall, the conscious deliber- 
ateness of Avhich, hoAvever, in our judgment, he 
characteristically exaggerates in his later reminis- 
cences (Hist. Cal. c. 6 ; cf. Rdmusat, i. 49, as 
against Cotter Morison, St. Bernard, 263). Into the 
romance of his connexion Avith Heloise (Heloissa= 
Louise) Ave need not enter. The repetition of this 
well-known stoiy distracts attention from the real 
greatness of Abelard in the history of thought. 
In spite of the protests of Heloise that ‘Abelard 
Avas created for mankind, and should not be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of a single Avoman,’ Abelard 
privately married the Avoman he had seduced, and, 
Avhen the secret Avas out, removed her to the 
convent of Argenteuil, the discipline of Avhich wan 
very lax. In Abelard’s opinion, as reported for 
us fay one of his students, marriage Avas laAvful for 
such of the clergy as had not been ordained priests 
(Sententim, c. xxxi. ; cf. Poole, 147 n. ). We draAV 
a veil over the story of the revenge of Fulbert, 
his Avife’s uncle. Abelard in an agony of soul and 
body fled to St. Denys, Avhile Heloise, on his 
demand, tried to transfer her passions to more 
spiritual objects, and took the veil at Argenteuil, 
chauting, as she did so, a verse out of Lucan’s 
Pharsalta (c. 1119). Their boy, to Avhom the 
parents had given the curious name of Astrolabe, 
Avas left AAdth Abelard’s sister, Denys (Hist. Cal. 
c. 8. For his career see Edmusat, i. 269). 

Abelard found the abbey of St. Denys Avorldly 
and dissolute. He retired in disgust to a cell of 
the_ house in Champagne, the exact location of 
Avhich is a little uncertain (Bccueil, xiv. 290 n. ; R6- 
mnsat, op. cit. i. 73 n. ; Poole, op. cit. 156 n.), and 
opened a school of theology. Very soon the throng 
of his students made it difficult to procure either 
food or shelter. His lectures Avere as daring as 
they Avere brilliant. In his TractaUis de Urntnte 


et Trinitate Divina, a work recently discovered 
and edited by Dr. Stolzle (Freiburg, 1891), and 
aftenvards recast into his Theolo^ia Christiana, he 
discussed the great mystery. His line of thought 
may be gathered from his position : a doctrine is 
not believed merely because God has said it ; but 
because Ave are convinced by reason that it is so 
(cf. Int. ad Theol. ii. 18). We need not wonder 
that he Avas summoned by the legate. Cardinal 
Cuno of Preneste, to answer for his teaching before 
a Synod at Soissons (1121) at the instance, curi- 
ously, of his first master, the aged Eoscelin (on this 
see E6musat, i. 81 n.), and of tAi'o rival masters of 
theology, Alberic of Eheims and Lotulf of Novara, 
the leading spirits in his former expulsion from 
Laon. The charge against him of Sabellianism 
seems to have had little justification (Eashdall, 
i. 53 ; Deutsch, 265). In reality the chief cause of 
offence lay in his appeal to reason. According 
to Abelard, the Synod, Aidtliout either reading or 
inquiring, in spite also of the efforts of bp. Geoffrey 
of Chartres to secure an adjournment, ‘ compelled 
me to bum the book with my OAA'n hands. So it 
Avas burnt amid general silence.’ He Avas not 
alloAved to justify his orthodoxy. A copy was 
handed to him of tne Athanasian Creed, ‘ the Avhich 
I read amid sobs and tears as Avell as I might.’ 
He Avas then sent to St. Medard, a convent near 
Soissons, Avhicb had acquired the reputation of a 
penitentiary through the stem discipline of its 
abbot Geoffrey and his frequent use of the whip 
(Hist. Cal. cc. 9, 10). ‘Good Jesus,’ cried Abelard 
in his distress, ‘Avhere wert Thou?’ There he 
suflered much from the zeal of its prior, the rude 
but canonized GosAvin (Recueil des historiens des 
Gaules, xiv. 445), Avho had previously come into 
conflict Avith him at St. Genevifeve, ‘as David 
with Goliath ’ (t6. 442). (The student should note 
that the records of the Synod of Soissons have 
been lost. We are dependent on Abelard, Otto of 
Freising, and St. Bernard). 

Abelard was soon permitted to return to St. 
Denys. There his love for truth overAvhelmed him 
in a neAV calamity. He had been led by Bede 
(Expos, in Acts, xvii. 34) to doubt whetner the 
foundation Avas indeed due, as the monks pro- 
claimed, to Dionysius the Areopagite. Charactei • 
istically Abelard ‘shoAved the passage in a joke 
to some of the monks.’ Alarmed by their threats 
of handing him over to the king, the patron of 
the abbey, Abelard fled by night to St. Ayonl’s, 
a priory near Provins in Champagne. Efforts Avere 
made to secure his return, if necessary by force. 
He himself became Avilling to explain aAvay the 
authority of Bede (Deutsch, op. cit. 38, for a de- 
fence of Abelard). Fortunately at this stage abbot 
Adam of St. Denys died (Feb. 19, 1122). He was 
succeeded by the famous Suger (1081-1152), at 
that time not the saint and reformer he became 
later through the influence of St. Bernard (1127), 
but one of the king’s trusted ministers. At the 
instance of certain courtiers, Suger gave permission 
to Abelard to seek any refuge he liked, provided 
he did not become the subject of any other 
monastery. Abelard thus became a hermit, or un- 
attached member of the house. But liis eager pupils 
soon found out his retreat. His hut of Avattles 
and stubble ‘ in a solitude abandoned to Avild beasts 
and robbers ’ on the Ardusson, near Troyes, became 
the oroAvded monastery of the Paraclete. ‘The 
Avhole Avorld,’ Avrote Abelard, ‘ is gone out after me. 

their persecutions they have prevailed nothing.' 
Nor Avas his monastery one to escape suspicion. 
It Avas rather a school of philosophers, Avhere 
disputations took the place of constant devotions, 
where there Avere neither voavs nor rigid rules. 
The very title of Paraclete, ‘the Comforter’ of lii- 
sad life, was an innovation; ‘ dedicatimis slinnh: 
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be either to the Trinity, or to the Son alone ' {Hist. 
Cal. c. 11). That Abdard maintained strict order 
among his flock is shoAvn, however, by a curious 
surviving fragment of verse (Rdmusat, i. 111). 

In 11&, Abelard was invited to be the abbot 
of the lonely monastery of St. Gildaa de Khuys, 
ne^ Vannes, the oldest monastery in his native 
Brittany. Abelard accepted, either urged by his 
fears of further councils (for Clairvaux, the mon- 
astery of the ever vigilant St. Bernard, was at no 
great distance from Paraclete ; while he dreaded 
also an attack from Norbert of Magdeburg, the 
founder of the Premonstratensians), or in one of 
his frequent moods. ‘ God knows,’ he iviites, ‘ that 
at times I fell into such despair that I proposed 
to myself to go ofl’ and live the life of a Christian 
among the enemies of Christ.’ His life there for 
the next six, or possibly eight, years (Poole, 158 n.), 
was one of almost unrelieved misery. The abbey 
was poor in resources, shameless in its depravity; 
the monks unscrupulous in their determination 
to get rid of any reformer. They tried' to poison 
Abelard, first in his food, then in the cup of the 
Eucharist. After several abortive attempts, Abe- 
lard succeeded in flight. But Paraclete was no 
longer open to him. In 1129 he had formally 
handed it over — with the added sanction (Nov. 28, 
1131) of a Bull, which he had obtained from Pope 
Innocent li. on his st^ at Morigny, near Etampes 
(Becueil, xii. 80) — to Heloise ‘ the prioress, and the 
other sisters in the oratory of the Holy Trinity.’ 
Heloise had been expelled from Argenteuil in 1128 
{Becueil, xii. 215) by the mingled rapacity and 
reforming zeal of Suger, who had made good at 
Rome the claims of St. Denys to the convent. 

The movements of Abelard for the next three or 
four years are a little imcertain, the more so as 
he seems to have maintained the rank and title 
of abbot of St. Gildas. Probably he lived near 
Paraclete, engaged in collecting and publishing 
his writings, including his Historia Calamitatum, 
and in resolving for Heloise the various problems 
which arose in the establishment of Paraclete as a 
nunnery. To this period belongs also his famous 
correspondence ■with Heloise. To pass from these 
impassioned letters to the scholastic trifling of 
many of the Problemata Heloissce is chiefly of 
interest as a study in repression. He resumed 
also his teaching at St. Genevibve, though perhaps 
fitfully. From the enthusiastic description of 
John of Salisbury in 1136 we learn that the master 
had lost none of his power {Metalogieus, ii. 10, 
‘contuli me ad peripateticum palatinum’). But 
for this mention, Abelard’s history at this time 
would be almost a blank. We know, however, 
that about this date Arnold of Brescia, attached 
himself to Abelard. 

When next Abelard appears before us, he is at 
fatal theological strife wth St. Bernard, whom he 
had first met at Morigny when in quest of the 
papal grant of the Paraclete (Jan. 20th, 1131). 
The difierences of the two men were fundamental, 
of the kind that no argument or personal inter- 
course can remove. That Bernard was a realist 
goes without saying. Realism in those days was 
almost identical with orthodoxy. But this was not 
the difference. The two were representatives of | 
opposing forces. Abelard summed up in himself | 
the spirit of a premature revolt against unreason- i 
ing authority. Bernard, the last of the Fathers, 
■was the supreme representative to the age of all 
that was best in the old faith : a _ reformer in 
morals and life, a rigid conservative in creed and 
ritual. Abelard, profoundly religious in his way, 
was the representative of a creed fuU of dry light 
and clear of cant, but destitute of spiritual warmth ; 
and which had shown, both at St. Denys and St. 
uildas, little power in turning men from their sins 


to the higher life. With all his narroivness of 
intellectual -vision compeared with Abelard, put St. 
Bernard down at St. Gildas, and that abode of 
loose livers would have felt at once the purifying 
power of his zeal. Bernard’s was that baptism 
with fire which not only cleanses but warms ; but 
of this the cold, subtle, intellectual religion of 
Abelard knew little or nothing. To Bernard — 
‘Faith is not an opinion but a certitude. “The substance of 
things hoped for," says the Apostle, not the phantasies of 
empty conjectare. You hear, the substance. You may not dis- 
pute on the faith as you please, you may not wander here and 
there through the wastes of opinion, the by\vays of error. By 
the name “substance” something certain and fixed is placed 
before you; jrou are enclosed within boundaries, you are re- 
strained within unchanging limits’ {Tractatvs de erroribus 
Abcelarii, iv. 9). 

Abelard, on the contrary, argued that reason 
was of God, and had, as philosophy showed, found 
God. He arraed that ‘ he that is hasty to trust is 
light-minded^ (Sir 19^). Conflict between the two 
was inevitable; it had already broken out. In 
one of his letters, Bernard inveighs with his cus- 
tomary rhetoric against ‘ Peter Abelard disputing 
with boys, conversing ivith women . . . who does 
not approach alone, as Moses did, towards the 
darkness in which God was, but advances attended 
by a crowd of disciples’ (Bernard, Ep. cccxxxii.). 
On his part, Abelard had attacked the saint for 
preferring the usual form of the Lord’s Prayer to 
that in use at Paraclete {rbv aprov rhv iirioiawp, 
which Abelard translates supersubstantialem ; see 
Abelard, Ep. x. in Migne, op. cit. col. 337). Nor 
would the attachment to Abelard of his former 


pupil, the daring revolutionary Arnold of Brescia, 
tend to lessen the suspicions against him. 

The two representatives of systems whose con- 
flict from the nature of things is as inevitable as 
it is unending, were now to meet in fierce combat 
at Sens, in the province of whose archbishop both 
Paris and Clairvaux lay. The challenge seems to 
have come from Abelard ; for we may dismiss as 
fiction the statement of Bernard’s biographer, 
Geoffrey of Auxerre, that Bernard privately visited 
Abelara and secured his repentance (Becueil, xiv. 
370). Abelard felt the need of publicly clearing 
himself from the charges of heterodoxy brought 
against him by William of St. ThiCTry in collusion, 
as some think, frith Bernard himself (Bernard, 
Ep. cccxxrii.). In this challenge Abelard once 
more shows that neither misfortune nor years had 
taught him wisdom. ‘ He entered the lists against 
authority where authority was supreme — in a 
general council. At issue frith the deep devo- 
tional spirit of the age, he chose his time when 
all minds were excited by the most solemn action 
of devotion — the Crusade : he appealed to reason 
fvlien reason was least likely to be heard ’ (MU- 
man, Latin Christianity, iv. 355). His one ad- 
vantage would appear to have been that Henry le 
Sanglier, the archbishop of Sens, had a grudge 
against Bernard (Bdmusat, i. 210-211). Perhaps 
for this reason Bernard at first was unfrilhng to 
come to the duel. Such contests, he pleaded, were 
vain ; the verities of faith could not be submiteed 
to their decision {Ep. clxxxix. 4). At lengtji Ber- 
nard yielded to the representations of his friends 
and the summons of his metropolitan, and set out 
for Sens, Whitsuntide 1141 (for date, not 1140 as 
Poole, Remusat, see Deutsch, Die Synode v. kens, 
Berlin, 1880). Hardly had the council opened (June 
4). and Bernard demanded the recital of Abelard s 
heresies, than Abelard, whether from charac teristic 
irresolution, fear of the people of Sens, mss ot 
nerve, or revulsion of feeling, appealed from the 
verv tribunal he had chosen to the jud^ent of the 
Pope, and left the assembly to mumble out over 
its wine-cups its condemnamus, alre^y decided 
upon, it seems, on the prerions day (Itercngar o 
Poictiers, Apologeiicus pro Magistro in Migne, I It 
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olxxviii, col. 1867 ff. ; to be read with caution). 
The folly of Abelard’s appeal is show by the 
haste with which (July 16, 1141) Pope Innocent n. 
ratified the sentence of Sens, largely as the result 
of the invectives of Bernard against ‘the French 
bee ’ (abcille) and ‘ Goliath’s weapon-bearer, Arnold 
of Brescia’ clxxxviii., cxcii., cxciii., cccxxxi.- 
cccxxxvi., ccoxxxviii., Poole, 166 n.), who seems, j 
in fact, to have appealed to the Pope, even before 
the condemnation of Abelard — a matter scarcely to 
the credit of Bernard (E6musat, i. 223. For the 
condemnation see Migne, PL clxxix, cols. 615-517. 
The records of Sens have not been preserved). 

Abelard had appealed unto Coesar, but it was 
before a difl’erent tribunal that he was to stand. 
After lingering some days in Paris, he set oif 
for Rome, but on his way old age came upon 
him suddenly; so in the monastery of Clugny, , 
‘renouncing the tumult of schools and lectures, he | 
awaited the end.’ Through the efibrts of the 
abbot, Peter the Venerable, Abelard was recon- : 
oiled to St. Bernard (see possibly his eonfessio, 
Migne, op. cit. 105). His increasing weakness led to , 
his removal to the dependent priory of St. Marcel | 
at Chalons-sur-Saone. There, m the spring of 1142 
(April 21), as the abbot wrote to ‘ his dear sister,’ 
the sorrowing Heloise 

' Tbe advent of the Divine Vleitor found him not sleeping, as 
It does many, but on the watch. ... A long letter would not 
untold the humility and devotion of bis conversation while 
among us. It I mistake not, I never remember to have seen one 
BO humble in manners and habit. Thus Master Peter finished 
his days, and he who tliroughout the world was tamed tor his 
knowledge persevered in meekness and humility, and, as we 
may believe, passed to the Lord ‘ (Peter the Venerable, Ep. ad 
ffeioiitam, Migne, PL clxxix. col. 3473.). 

His body Avas secretly conveyed by Peter to the 
Paraclete, and buried in the crypt of the church. 
Heloise survived his death 21 years, and was buried 
near him ; not, hoivever, until Nov. 6, 1817, did 
they rest together in Pfere Laohaise (‘del avpirer- 
\eyphot,’ R6musat, i. 268). 

2 . Influence. — Abelard Avas no heretic, nor Avas 
his a deathbed repentance. He ahvays maintained 
that he Avas the devoted eon of the Church. He 
was, in the verdict of Peter the Venerable, ‘ ever to 
be named Avith honour as the servant of Christ, and 
verilj Christ’s philos^her’ (Petrus Ven. ut supra). 
In his last letter to Heloise, Abelard had pleaded ; 
‘I Avould not be an Aristotle if this should keep 
me aAvay from Christ ’ (Migne, PL clxxviii. col. 375). 
He oAves his importance not to his heresies, but to 
his demand for reverent, though thorough, inquiry 
into matters of religion. Modem Catholics have 
no hesitation in saying that both the Synods, 
Soissons and Sens, Avere conspicuous for zeal rather 
than knoAvledge. It is well knoAvn also that the 
work of his disciple, the famous Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, a work that is largely the Sic et Non in 
a more reverent form, became the accredited text- 
book in theology, the very canon of orthodoxy of 
the later Middle Ages, though many of its views 
Avere those for Avhich Abelard had been condemned. 
But Ave need not marvel at the misfortunes of 
Abelard. _ In part they Avere the results of an ill- 
balanced judgment, alAvays in extremes, in part 
the necessary outcome of his real greatness. 

For Abelard Avas so great intellectually, so com- 
pletely in advance of his age, both in the extent of 
his knoAA'Iedge and the Avidth of his outlook, that 
his positions Avere bound to seem heterodox to a 
generation that leaned Avholly on the past. Abe- 
lard, in fact, belonged to the future. The very 
spirit of Protestantism is contained in his declara- 
tion that the ‘ doctors of the Church should be 
read not with the necessity to believe, but Arith 
liberty to judge’ (Sic et Non, prol. in Migne, op. cit. 
p. 1347). We seem transported to the 20th cent, 
when Abelard claims that the interpretation of 
Scripture may err or the text be faulty (l.c.). In 
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the preface to his Sic et Non — a collection of con- 
tradictory opinions from the Fathers on all the 
leading disputes of theology, the prologue of Avhich 
Avas probably Avritten not later than 1121 (Deutsch, 
462) — he lays doAvn a defence of all criticism : ‘ By 
doubting we are led to inquire, by inquiry Ave per- 
ceive the truth.’ Of those Avho argue that Ave 
must not reason on matters of faith, Abelard asks : 

‘ How, then, is the faith of any people, however false, to be 
refuted, though it may have arrived at such a pitch of blindness 
as to confess some idol to he the creator both of heaven and 
earth? As, according to your own admission, you cannot reason 
upon matters of faith, you have no right to attack others upon 
a matter with regard to Avhich you think you ought yourself to 
be unassailed ’ {Introd, Theol, U. c, S, Migne, op. eii. cob 1060). 

The dilemma of unreasoning pietism has never 
been better exposed. 

The circumstances of the times flung Abelard 
into conflict Avith Bernard. Intellectually, the only 
foeman worthy of his steel Avould have been Anselm 
of Canterbury. At first sight there seems to be 
betAveen these two philosophers an impassable 
abyss, unconsciously summed ^ by Anselm in 
the preface to his Cur Deus Homo. Some men 
seek for reasons because they do not believe ; we 
seek for them because Ave do believe ! ‘ This is my 
belief, that, if I believe not, neither shall I under- 
stand ’ (credo ut intelligam). The rule of Abelard 
is the exact opposite. He argues that men believe 
not because of authority but because of conviction. 
Doubt is his starting-point, reason his guide to 
certitude. But a deeper study reveals that the 
differences between the tAvo may be exaggerated, 
as in Abelard’s oAvn generation they certainly were. 
Abelard owns that the highest truths of theology 
stand above the proof of our understanding ; they 
can only be hinted at by analogies, as, for instence, 
his favourite analogy of the seal and the Trinity. 
But through knoAvledge faith is made perfect 
(Deutsch, op. cit. 96 ff., 433 ff.). Anselm Avas no less 
anxious to satisfy reason than Abelard, only he 
wanted to make sure of its limits before he began. 
Thus the difference betAveen the tAvo meat thinkers 
Avas one rather of order of thou^it than real 
divergence. If the chronological order bo re- 

f arded, Anselm is right ; if the logical, Abelard, 
n the order of experience faith precedes reason ; 
in the maturer life reason leads up to faith (see 
some excellent remarks in Fairbaim, Christ in 
Mod. Theol. 120 ff., on the contrast; cf. also 
Deutsch, op. cit. 172). It is in the clear perception 
of this last that the true greatness of AbelardT lies. 
]3ut, like Bacon, he had to leave his name and 
memory to the next age, that age which he had 
done more than any man to usher in. The school 
in Avhich he taught developed AAuthin a generation 
into the greatest university of Europe, largely 
through his influence. With Abelard also closes 
the first period of Scholasticism. In the next 
generation James of Venic6 translated the Avorks 
of Aristotle, hitherto for the most part unknoAvn, 
into Latin. Henceforth the ‘ Ncav Logic,’ the b^is 
of Avhich in many ways Avas the same as that Avhich 
led Abelard in his protests, dominated Europe. In 
the place of St. Bernard Ave have Aristotle as the 
all but canonized leader of the Church. 

In nothing is Abelard’s influence more visible than 
in his scholars. Of his pupils, tAventy-five, it is 
said, became cardinals, including Pope Alexander 
III., and more than fifty Avere bishops. Through 
Peter Lombard’s Sentences, founded on the model 
of Abelard’s Sic et Non, Abelard swayed and 
moulded the theology of the next three hundred 
years. As Abelard Avas the incarnation of the new 
spirit claiming for itself the freedom of thought, 
BO in his pupil Arnold of Brescia Ave find the leader 
in the neAV claim for freedom of Avill in an ideal 
Christian republic. Another pupil, William of 
I Conches, made a firm though ineffectual protest 
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ag^nst the growing neglect of literature (John 
of Salisbury, Metal, i. 24 in Migne, PL clxsviii. 
col. 856). 

Of particular doctrines which illustrate Abelard’s 
influence or drift, we select the following as of 
special theological interest ; — 

(а) In^iration. — He limits inspiration to matters 
concerning ‘faith, hope, charity, and the sacra- 
ments.’ The rest is largely ‘for the adornment 
or enlargement of the Church’ (see his Prol. 
in Ep. Bom., Migne, op. cit. 785). Even ‘pro- 
phets and apostles may err’ (Prol. in Sic et Non, 
Migne, op. cit. 1345), while a place must be found in 
the evolution of life and doctrine for revelation 
given to the heathen philosophers, especially Plato 
(Theol. Christ, lib. ii. passim, e.g. Migne, op, cit. 
1179. Cf. Epit, Theol. Christ, c. 11). 

(б) The_ humanity of Christ. — ^This he claims to 
he essentially real. He goes so far even as to claim 
that it includes ‘ humanse infirmitatis veros delec- 
tus ’ (Epit. Theol. Christ, c. 25). In his emphasis 
on the real humanity of Jesus, Abelard is a com- 
plete contrast to his age. 

(c) He claimed that sin lies in the intention, the 
consent of the will to an action which is not of 
itself evil. Virtue cannot be attained except by 
conflict. Ignorance in the case of the unenlightened 
does not constitute sin, and the Jews who ignor- 
antly crucified Jesus must be judged accordingly. 
(Abelard’s doctrine of sin may be best gathered 
from his Scito te ipsum, esp. oc. 2, 3, 13. Its very 
title shows the emphasis he places on self-knowledge 
or intention). Orimnal sin is thus the penal con- 
sequence of sin and not sin itself. ‘It is incon- 
ceivable that God should damn a man for the sin 
of his parents’ (Ep. Rom., Migne, op. cit, 866 ff.). 

(d) From this it is an easy transition to Abelard’s 
moral theory of the Atonement — Christ’s creating 
within us by His passion a love which itself delivers 
from sin (Exp. Ep. Bom, in Migne, op, cit. 836, 859). 
He rejects totally any theory that makes the 
Atonement a redemption from the right of the devil 
(Epit. Theol. Christ, c. 23). 

Abelard’s influence in the field of Logic was 
very great, amounting almost to a revolution. He 
struck out a theo^ which to-day we should call 
Conceptualism, midway between the Nominalism of 
Roscelin and the crude Realism of WUliam of Cham- 
peaux. He held that we arrive at the general from 
the particular by an efibrt of thought. Thus he 
allowed the reality of the individual, and the reality 
also of the universals, in so far, that is, as they were 
the necessary creations of the intellect. Abelard 
thus retumea to the position of Aristotle, probably 
without any direct Imowledge of Aristotle’s^ argu- 
ments (Poole, 142 n.). Hence the reputation of 
Abelard in dialectics in the following centuries, 
when Aristotle had become dominant. (For a full 
discussion see Rdmusat, vol. ii., or von Prantl, or 
Uebenveg, i. 392f.). 

Abelard’s versatility was very great. In dialec- 
tics and theology he was the master without a 
rival ; he also lectured on the great classical law- 
texts (RashdaU, i. 63 n.). His vernacular songs 
have perished ; the religious hymns (in Migne, 
175907) give little indication of the great power 
that he exercised in this matter. As a humanist, 
his qualifications, as also in the case of Heloise, 
have been exaggerated. His knowledge of Latin 
literature was considerable, of Greek slight, and of 
Hebrew nil (R6musat, i. 30 ; Deutsch, 58 ff. ). Of all 
mathematics ho professes his complete ignorance. 
His citations from the Fathers are extensive 
(Deutsch, 69 ff.), as the reader may see for himself 
by turning over the pages of Sic et Non, though 
many no doubt are second-hand. His eloqneime, 
wit, and charm of manner, added to a culture that 
covered almost the whole range of knowledge as 


aen conceived, were acknowledged by his enemies. 

To this we have the witness of his epitaph : 

* satis in titulo ; Petrus hie jacet Abaillardus 
Huie soil patuit soibile quidquid erat ’ 

RimusaVI *^9^° ) inferior reading, Migne, 103; 

But the truest estimate of Abelard’s greatness is 
that unconsciously given by 'William of St. Thierry 
in his invective against him in 1139 

‘ His books pass the seas, cross the Alps. His new notions 
and dogmas about the faith are carried tnrough kingdom and 
province ; they are preached before many and publicly defended, 
insomuch that they are reported even to have influence at the 
court of Rome * {Op, Rcmard, Ep. cccxxvi.). 

Abelard*s spirit lived in the victories and move- 
ments of later thought. 

LiTERATiniB.— il. The chief source for the life of Abelard will 
be found in his autobiography, the Historia Calamitalxim, 
In addition, we have stray references in Otto of Freising’s de 
Gesiis Frederiei (ed. Pertz, v. 20), esp. i. cc. 47-48, with reference 
to the S 3 mods of Soissons and Sens ; John of S^isbury, Mtta- 
logicus (in Mign^ PL v. 199, or Bouquet, Recxieilt xiv.), and, 
of course, the Letters of St. Bernard. We may add the 
Ktfa 6. Goswini (in Bouquet or Brial, Renieil des Bist. des 
Gatues, xiv.), and Suger s de rebus in admin, sua gestis (in 
Duchesne's Senpt, Franc, iv.). Of modem Lives the best 
sketeh in English U by R, L. Poole in his Illust. of Hist, of 
Med. Thought (1884) ; Abelard’s connexion with the University is 
Judiciously dealt with by RashdaU, Univ. in M. A. (1895) i. ch. 1 ; 
Compayrd's Abelard and the Origin of Universities (1893) is 
altogether misnamed; M'Cabe’s Peter Abilard (1901) is the 
work of a partisan ; the chapterin Cotter Morison’s St. Bernard 
(many eds.) is not altogether satisfactory. In French we have 
the admirable Abilard, 2 vols. (Paris, 1845), of Charles de 
Rdmusat. In German: Deutsch, Peter Abdiard (Leipzig, 
1883), has given us a thorough criticism of Abelard's theology 
which may be compared by the student with that in Rdmusat. 
Deutsch has added much to our knowledge of Abelard’s closing 
; years by his Die Sgnode von Sens (Berlin, 1880). Adolf Hans- 
rath's Peter Abalard (Leipzig, 1893) is concise yet full. For the 
phUosophy of Abelard, in addition to the exhaustive discussion 
in Rdmusat, we have Renter, Geseh. der relig. Entkldrung 
(2 vols. 1876-1877) ; Haurdan, Hist, de la Philosophie scolastique 
(Paris, 1872) ; and, more especially for his Logic, von Prantl, 
Geseh. d, Logik im Abendlande (4 vols., Leipzig, 1855-1870). 

B. Of the works of Abelard we have the following editions : 
Migne, PL v. cLxxvlli. (1855), but without the Traetalus de 
Unitate et Trinitate, first published by Stolzle (Freiburg, 1891). 
On p. 376 of Migne’s edition there is an amazing suppression of 
‘what would shook Catholic ears.’ Migne’s edition contains the 
Sie et Son Best edited in full by Henke and Lindenkohl (Marburg, 
1851), as also all the works of Abelard, for the first editing-of 
which we ore indebted to ’Victor Cousin ; Ouvrages ineaits 
dl Abilard (Paris, 1836), and the later Petri Abcvlardi Opera, ed. 
y. Cousin, 0. Jourdain, and £. Despols (Paris, 1849). Cousin's 
contributions to our knowledge of Abelard ore very great 

H. B. Workman. 

ABETMENT. — In its most general sense ‘ abet- 
ment’ means encouragement, countenance, aid ; but 
the word is now used almost entirely in a bad sense 
as encouragement, counsel, and instigation to com- 
mit an offence against the law. When any one 
‘directly or indirectly counsels, procures, or com- 
mands any person to commit any felony or piracy 
which is committed in consequence of such coun- 
selling, procuring, or commandment,’ he is de- 
scribed in EngliM law as an accessory before the 
fact (cf. Stephen, Digest of the Criminal Law). In 
most criminal codes an abettor or accessory is usu- 
ally described as a person who has in some manner 
led to, or facilitated the execution of, an_ offence 
W rendering material or intellectual assistance, 
■without being present at the actual perpetration 
of a crime or an injustice, a man may he useful to 
the perpetrator of it by assisting him to plan it, 
or by placing information before him which will 
facilitate the offence or enable him to escape. Or 
abetment may take the form of rendering material 
assistance to the principal agent, such as procuring 
for him the instruments or physical means by which 
he is enaWed or assisted to commit an offence. 

In China, complicity of a purely moral character 
is punished with the same severity os if the accom- 
plice w’ere the actual a^ent, and an offender found 
guilty of counselling the perpetration of murder 
receives the same punishment (namely, decapita- 
tion) os if he had committed it. (Cf. Letoumeau, 
L'Evolution juridigue, p. 169). In Roman law, |n 
ancient German law, in old French law, and in 
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English and American law, no distinction is made, 
in cases of serious crime, between an accessory and 
a principal. ‘ Each in English law may be indicted, 
tried, convicted, and punished as if he alone and in- 
dependently ’ (Stephen) had committed the offence 
(cf. Post, Ethnologische Jurnsprudenz, 1894, ii. 
296 f.). In ancient Jewsh law, any one inciting or 
seducing the people to commit idolatry was ordered 
to be stoned to death (Dt 13®‘“). Idolatry was 
regarded as an act of supreme treason against the 
theocracy, and every sort of incitement to commit it 
was visited with the severest penalties. In primitive 
penal law, abetment does not appear to have been 
a punishable offence (Post), and in Talmudic juris- 
prudence no cognizance is taken of incitement by 
thoughts or words (JE, i. p. 64). 

In recent years, certain Italian jurists (e.g. Si- 
ghele, Tcoria positiva della cotnplicita, Torina, 1894) 
have contended that no distinction should be made 
between accessories and principals, on the ground 
that a crime committed by persons acting in concert 
is more dangerous in character than a crime com- 
mitted by a single indhddual, and that men united 
for the common purpose of committing a crime 
ought to share the responsibility for it in common. 
Habitual offenders, it is contended, frequently act 
togetlier ; it is often a mere accident which of them 
shall be the actual perpetrator; therefore all of 
them ought to he held equally responsible. The 
supreme object of the law should be to strike at 
the association, and not merely at the individuals 
of which it is composed. It is the association that 
is the danger. W. D. Morrison. 

ABHAYAGIRI. — Name of a celebrated monas- 
tery at Anuradhapura, the ancient capital of 
Ceylon. Girt means * mountain,’ and Ahmya was 
one of the names of king Vatte Gamini, who 
erected the monasteiy close to the stupa, or solid 
dome-like structure built over supposed relics of 
tbe Buddha. It was tliis stupa that was called a 
mountain or hill, and the simile was not extrava- 

f ant, as the stupa was nearly the height of St. 

'aul’s, and its ruins are still one of the sights of 
Anuradhapura. 

There was considerable rivalry from the outset 
between the monks at this establishment and 
those at the much older Maha Vihara (the Great 
Minster), founded 217 years earlier. The rivalry 
was mainly personal, but developed into differ- 
ences of doctrinal opinion. Of the nature of these 
latter we have no exact information, and they 
were probably not of much importance. On one 
occasion, in the reign of Mahasena (A.D. 276-302), 
the Great Minster was abolished, and its materials 
removed to the Abhayagiri. But the former was 
soon afterwards restored to its previous position, 
and throughout the long history of Ceylon main- 
tained its pre-eminence. 

Liteeatcre.— H. W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon, London, 
lOOO, pp. 91-93, with plates. T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 

ABHIDHAMMA. — The title of the third (and 
iMt) group, or pitaka, of the Buddhist canonical 
books ; a name also for the specific way in which 
tho Dhamma (doctrine) is set forth in those books. 
It is in_ that specific treatment, and not in any 
distinctive subject-matter, that the real use and 
significance of these books for early Buddhism are 
to be found. A myth grew up among 19th cent. 
Indologists, that the Abhidhamma pitaka was the 
repository of Buddhist metaphysic. Acquaintance 
with the contente of the pitaka has dispelled this 
notion. There is, no doubt, an abstruse and ab- 
stract suggestiveness in the titles and opening 
sentences of the books and tlieir divisions, giving 
a fictitious suggestion of originality and pro- 
rnndity. But, besides this, there is an ancient tra- 


dition of superior erudition and higher standing 
attaching to those of the Buddliist order who 
were Abnidhammikas, or experts in Abhidhamma, 
Thus, in the Miliintale ro^ inscription, dating 
from about the commencement of our Mid^e 
Ages, tithes from 12 villages or farms are allotted 
to the cave-rpcluses there who were Abhidham- 
mikas, as against tithes from 7 and 6 respectively 
allotted to experts in Suttanta and Vinaya (that 
is, in the Doctrine and in the Rules of the 
Order), And whereas mastery of these two was 
held to establish the expert in stla and samadhi 
respectively (that is, in conduct and meditation), 
knowledge of Abhidhamma involved the develop- 
ment of panna, — constructive imagination and 
comprehension, — which ranked among the highest 
virtues. Once more, in the ancient book trans- 
lated as The Questions of King Milinda, the acquisi- 
tion by the youthful genius Nagasena of the 
contents of the Abhidhamma is acclaimed with 
wonder and delight in earth and heaven, while his 
rapid attainment of the remaining pitakas excites 
no such commotion. Finally, the title itself may 
have helped to_ mislead Western, and even Eastern 
notions. Abhi can mean sur, super, and hence 
suggests an analogy ivith Aristotle’s Physics and 
Metaphysics. Budahaghosa himself, in explaining 
the title, pves ati (‘ beyond,’ ‘ above,’ ‘ to excess ’) 
as the equivalent of the prefix, inasmuch as Abhi- 
dhamma goes beyond the Dhamma, and is distinct 
from it. But he proceeds to explain that this dis- 
tinction is due, not to any superior profundity of 
method, or nature of subject-matter, but to the 
more detailed analysis given to points of doctrine 
in the Abhidhamma ns compared with the Sut- 
tanta methods. There was a legend in his day 
that the Abhidhamma was first uttered by the 
Buddha in the Tavatimsa heaven, whither he had 
transported himself to preach the Dhamma to his 
deified mother and hosts of devas. It is not con- 
sonant Avith the Buddhist standpoint, that such an 
audience should be held capahle of benefiting by 
disquisitions on philosophical problems which had 
been vdthheld from the stronger intellects of the 
Buddha’s chief disciples, whom he instructs in the 
Suttanta. In fact, the legend sprang probably 
from the orthodox anxiety to invest with a sanc- 
tion, not inferior to that of the two earlier «t(aAas, 
a series of compilations which are_ manifestly of 
later date, and the work of elaborating scholiasts. 

Let it, then, be clearlj’- understood that our pre- 
sent knowledge of such philosophy as is revealed 
in the Buddhist Pali canon would be practically 
undiminished if the whole of the Abhidhamma 
pitaka were non-existent. That philosophy is all 
to be found in the Sutta pitaka. The Ahhidham- 
mika may nevertheless be held to have surpassed 
his Suttantika confrire in two ways. It should 
always be remembered (and the usually wearisome 
form of the Abhidhamma books never lets the 
reader forget it) that the canon was compiled, and 
for generations learnt, as an unwritten composi- 
tion. In the first tyio pitakas the memory is aided 
by episodes giving occasion for the utterance of 
rule, doctrine, or discussion, and also by frequent 
verse. The Abhidhamma gives no such aids. It 
helps only by catechism ; in its last and longest 
books, not even by that. Hence the call for sus- 
tained reconstructive and reproductive efiort must 
have been more severe. And, further, since the 
work is mainly a recount, with analysis and 
elaborations and comment, of Suttanta doctrines, 
to know one’s Abhidhamma might be said to in- 
volve a knowledge of the gist of the Sutta^itofo. 

The burden, tlien, of Abhidhamma is not any 
positive contribution to the philosophy of early 
Buddhism, but analytic and logical and methodo- 
logical elaboration of what is already given. Aa 
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such it might have almost equalled, in value to the 
world, the contents of the discourses. As a fact it 
is the reductio ad absurdum of formalism. It is 
impossible to estimate the extent to which the 
exaggeration of the Indian temperament and the 
temperance of the Greek temperament were due 
to the absence and presence respectively, during 
the florescence of each, of the ivntten book. No- 
where as in India do we find imagination so 
elastic and exuberant, running riot through time, 
space, and the infinite ; and nowhere else is seen 
such determined effort to curb and regulate it. 
Abhidhamma training was one of the most note- 
worthy forms of this effort. It was specially cal- 
culated (according to Buddhaghosa, AttlMsalinl, p. 
24) to cheek those excesses over the normal mind 
{dhammachitta) which, in the Buddha’s words, 
tended to loss of balance, craziness, and insanity. 
The chief methods of that training were : first, the 
definition and determination of all names or terms 
entering into the Buddhist scheme of culture; 
secondly, the enunciation of £dl doctrines, theo- 
retical and practical, as formulas, with co-ordina- 
tion of all such as were logically interrelated ; and 
finally, practice in reducing all possible heterodox 

ositions to an absurdity — a method which is con- 
ned to the somewhat later fifth book, the Kathd- 
vatthu. Even in these lofty aims, however, the 
want of restraint, helped by the cumbrousness of 
purely mnemonic compilation, tends to defeat the 
very objects sought. The lomc of definition is not 
the same as we have inherited, and the propositions 
yield strings of alternatives that have often little 
or no relation to facts. 

Of the seven books of the Abhidhamma ptfaha, the first five 
have been published by the Pali Text Society, viz, Dhartima- 
laAgavi, Vtbhafiga, Dhalu-kath&, fugpala-pailflaUiand Katha- 
vatthu ; the sixth, or Yamaha, is not yet edited ; the seventh, 
the Patfhana, is [1907] in the press. The first book has been trans- 
lated by the present writer under the title, A Buddhist Manual 
of Psgehologieal Ethics, London, 1900. Besides these seven, 
there still survive, in Chinese or Tibetan translations, other 
seven books, whi^ form the Abhidhamma literature of the 
SarvastivSdins — a school which split off from the original nucleus 
of Buddhist culture. A very full index to the contents of these 
seven is given by Professor Takakusu in JPTS, 1905. But the 
books themselves have not as yet been edited or translated. 
Their data also is not yet settled, but they are certainly 
earlier than the Christian era. These works form the basis of 
the celebrated, but as yet undiscovered, Abhidharma-koia, or 
Dictionary of Abhidhamma, written in Sanskrit, os well as that 
of its Commentaries, and other cognate works, some of which 
survive in Sanskrit and others in Chinese or Tibetan versions, 
and which carried on the development of Abhidhamma down to 
the 2nd or Srd cent. a.d. Professor Bunviu Nanjio, in his 
catalogue of Chinese Buddhist literature (Oxford, 1833), gives 
the titles of no fewer than thirty-seven of these works still 
extant. In the later developments of Buddhism in India, 
notably in the so-called ‘ Great Vehicle,’ the use of the terra 
Abhidhamma gradually died out. But in other Buddhist 
countries, where Pali has remained the literary lanjmage, books 
on Abhidhamma have continued to bo written down to the 
present day, the best known being the Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha, published in 18^ by the Pali Text Society. 

C. Bhys Davids. 

ABHIDHARMA KO§A VYAKHVA-— One of 
the most important Buddhist texts preserved in 
Nepal. It is a commentary, vTitteuDy a scholar 
named Yasomitra, on a classical accoimt of Bud- 
dhist metaphysics: Abhidharma-koia, ‘the treasure 
of Abhidharma.’ The Sanskrit original of the Kosa 
seems to be irrevocably lost ; but there still exist 
Chinese and Tibetan versions, of which the Chinese 
are the oldest. The earliest of these is the vvmrk 
of a Hindu monk, Paramartha, dated_ A.D. 563-567; 
the second, being a revised translation, was made 
by Hiuen-tsiang, the celebrated pilgrim, A.D. 651- 
654. The author of the Kosa is Vasubandhn, one 
of the most illustrious doctors of the Buddliist 
Church, who flourished about the end of the 5th 
cent. A.D. 

The Ko^a itself consists of two parts : (l)^a sum- 
mary account of the doctrine in 602 verses {kdrikds); 
(2) an illustrative commentary {vftti) on these 


verses. The subject-matter is discussed in eight 
sections, viz. : the first principles {dhatus), the senses 
(tndriyas), the worlds (lokas), the inclinations 
(anuiapas), the saint {drpa pudgala), the science 
{jndna), the trance [samadhi), the individuality 
{pudgala). Vasubandhn belongs to the school of 
the SarvastivSdins, who affirm the existence of all 
things, — a school of the Hlnayana, or ‘Little 
Vehicle.’ The Koia has nevertheless been admitted 
as an authority by all schools of Buddhism ; the 
author of the Vyakhya, Yasomitra, is a Sau- 
trantika, and Chinese and Japanese Mahayanists 
have always employed it as a text-book. A huge 
literature of notes and glosses on the Kosa has 
grovvn up. In India, before Yaioraitra, Sthiramati, 
Gunamati, and Vasumitra wrote commentaries on 
it, which still exist in Tibetan versions. In China, 
two pupils of Hiuen-tsiang, Fu-koang and Fa-pao, 
coinpDed the lectures and explanations giv’en by 
their master. It would be easy to-day to fill a 
whole library with the Ko5a literature. That the 
work achieved so great popularity is due to the 
rare merits of the author. Familiar with the 
pedantic intricacies of each school, Vasubandhn 
elucidates them by the strength of his genius ; he 
brings order, clearness, precision, and cohesion 
into the whole, combining in a harmonious syn- 
thesis the tenets sanctioned by general consent of 
Buddhists. Sylvain Lfevi. 

ABHISEKA (literally ‘ pouring upon ’ [from 
abhi+sich ]). — ^A compound which, without definite 
ceremonial implications, occurs several times in 
the Atharva Veda, but not in the Rig or the Sama. 
In the White Yajur Veda, and in the three Saih- 
hitas of theBlack Yajur Veda, as well as in several 
Brahmanas and the irauta ntual of all the foul 
Vedas, we find abhisechanlpa as the name of a rite 
included in the rajasuga, and the last book of the 
Aitareya Brahmana has abhiseka itself for its main 
topic. 

The ceremonial sprinkling, anointing, or bap- 
tizing of persons and things is a usage of such 
antiquity and universality, that its origm and sig- 
nificance could not methodically be made the sub- 
ject of an inquiry confined to India (see artt. on 
Anointing). If the earliest anointing was with 
blood, and the object of it to confer vigour, the 
j evidence for the former truth must be sought ou^ 

I side India; and altliough an invigorating power is 
in fact ascribed (e.g. Satapatha Brahmana, v. 4. 

I 2. 2) to the rite, the Brahmanical theologians were 
quite capable of arriving at such a conclusion 
without the help of an old tradition. 

We may (A) begin by a statement of the actual 
employment of such a ceremony, so far as it is 
known to us from narrative sources, and then (B) 
append an account of the Brfthmanical prescrip- 
tmns in conne.xion with ahhisclca, vujapeya,^ and 
rdjasfiya ceremonies, and the ritual appertaining 
to them. 

A, I. Subjects of the ceremony. — ^The persons 
who underwent the rite of abhiseka were in the 
first place emperors. The Aitareya Brahnmpa 
(viii. 16) states as the object of the rite the attain- 
ment of paramount power, which it names with a 
great amplitude of ^nonj’ms, and it annexes a 
fist of the famous rulers of former times who had 
been so distinguished (riii. 21-23). In the Mah5- 
bharata we have two abhiselms of Yudhisthira: 
the first (Sabha Pan’an, cc. 33, 45, esp. 45) is pre- 
ceded by victorious expeditions in all directions and 
celebrated as part of a rdjasuya in the presence of 
subordinate kings, while the second (^Snti Parvan, 
c. 40) follou's the conclusion of the great war. 
The Buddhist emperor Aioka was not crowned 
until four years of conquest had followed bis acces- 
sion (Mahawanso, Tumour, p. 221. and in the case of 
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Har?a Siliiditya of Ujjain there was a similar post- 
ponement (Hiuen-tsian^, Si-Yu-Ki, tr. BeiU, i. 
pp. 212-213). An imperial ahhi§eka occnrs also in 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvariisa, sarga ii., and the inaugura- 
tion of Naravahanadatta in the different versions 
of the Brhatkatha (Ksemendra, xvii. ; Somadeva, 
XV. 110, esp. V. 89) is that of an emperor; of. also 
Epigraphia Indica, ii. 4 ; v. 16. 

We have less testimony for the practice in the 
case of ordinary mahurujas ox kings. But no doubt 
it would he usual with these also, so long as they 
retained any measure of independence. For, in 
the first place, the line between kings and em- 
perors would be very hard to draw, and the Aita- 
reya Brahmana (rdii. 14) plainly contemplates also 
the abhi^eka of mere kings. Secondly, the Kau- 
Mka Sutra of the Atharva Veda (xvii. 11-13, ap. 
Weber, ‘ UeberdenRajasftya,’ p. 141) distinguishes 
the abhiseka of a simple king (ekardia) from that 
of a higher (var^yas). The Mahabharata (Santi 
Farvau, v. 2496, ap, Goldstucker, s.v. ‘ abhiseka,’ 

р, 280) speaks of the abhi^echana of a king as the 
most essential matter for any country. The father 
of Harsa ^IlaUitya, Pratapaiila, undenvent the rite 
of abhiseka, although he was no universal emperor 
(Har§a-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 132, 11. 9, 10). 
See also Jataka, Nos. 456 and 458 ; Jacobi, Erzdh- 
lungen aus dem Mahdrdstrt, p. 26, I. 5, 11. 138“. ; 
the various Rajy5,bhi§ekapaddhati8 and prayogas, 
and esp_. Bhatta Nilakantha’s Nitimayilkha, where 
a full ritual is given (siti init.). 

"We may mention here that the Atharva Veda 
includes a coronation (rdjasuya) hymn (iv. 8). 

The anointing of an heir-apparent {yuvardja) by 
his father is supported by several examples from 
the Epics (Gomstiicker, op. cit. p. 282), to which 
we may add the references in the Harsa-Charita, 

с. vi. (ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 223, 11. 12, 13), the 
Bjhatkatha (K§emendra, vii. 23. 559; Somadeva, 
vi. 34, 107 fir.), Epigr^hia Indica, iv. p. 120, 1. 2, 
and Kalpasutra (ed. Jacobi), p. 74, § 211. 

The case of R.ama in the Ramayana, of which 
the Ayodhya-kanda (cc. 1-17, 'with Yu'ddha-kanda, 
c. 112) supplies the fullest account of the state 
and circumstance of aroyal inauguration, is peculiar 
in two respects — the inauguration was initiated 
as a yauvardjydbhiseka, though completed after 
Rama’s final accession, and it was an example of 
the pu^abhi^eka, which we find fully described in 
three texts, namely, Atharva Veda ParWista, No. 4, 
the Brhatsaihhita of Varahamihira, c. 48, and the 
Kalika Purana, c. 89. The special feature of this 
rite was that it took place at the conjunction of 
the moon mth the asterism pu§ya (December- 
January), at which time, we are informed, Indra 
originally conquered the demons (Ram. ii. 14. 
46), while, according to the Buddhists, both the 
anointing of an heir-apparent and the abhint?- 
kramana (cf. the Jaina nekkhamabhi^eka in Bhag- 
avati, ix. 33, p. 819, a ref. due to Prof. Leumann) 
of a Bodhisattva befall at the same hour (Maha- 
vastu, vol. ii. p. 158, 11. 2-4). This date is many 
times cited in the passages from the Ramayana 
{e.g. ii. 2. 10, 3. 39, 4. 20, 14. 46, vi. 112. 56, 70), 
which also mentions a specially adorned chariot 
ipu^gratha), described by Hemadri, i. 283, 284 
(cf. Si5up5lavadha, iii. 22, and Epigr. Ind. iii. 
7l), and no doubt identical with the phussaratha 
of the Jataka (Nos. 378, 445). The ceremony 
^tjt/dbhiseka or pu^y^ndna, as described in the 
Kalika Purana and Brhatsaiiihita, presents some 
very interesting features, — it is by no means con- 
fined to the inauguration of sovereignty, — and 
ivonld probably repay anthropological investiga- 
tion. 

pointing was also pmctised in the case of cer- 
tain ministers of state. The Harga-Charita speaks 
01 anointed counsellors of royal rank ’ imurahdbhi 


§iktdamdtydrdjdnah, p. 193, 11. 13, 14); and for the 
purohita, or state priest, there was a special cere- 
mony called bphaspatisava connected, though some- 
what indefinitely, with the vdjapeya (Eggeling, 
Satapatha Brahmana, iii. p. xxv). The account 
of the purohita, which in the Aitareya Brahmana 
viii. 24 ff,, and KauSika Sutra xvii. 30 fif., immedi- 
ately follows abhiqeka, seems not to include a men- 
tion of sprinkling. As regards the sendpati, or 
commander-in-chief, Goldstucker has given (op. cit 

р. 285) quotations from the Mahabharata (^alya 
Parvan, adhy. 46) and elsewhere. From Jaina 
sources we may cite the case occurring in Prof. 
Jacobi’s Erzahlungen aus dem Mahdrdstri, p. 17, 
1.29. 

The anointing of images at the time of their 
inauguration (prati^thd), on occasion of festivals 
or of distress, or regularly, is a custom still preva- 
lent among the Hindus in India and the Buddhists 
in Nepal. Rules for it are given in many manuals 
(Pujavidhi’s and Pratigthavidhi’s) ; an earlier allu- 
sion to it may be cited from the Harsa-Charita 
(ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 171, 1. 2). The fluid men- 
tioned in this case is milk ; but a variety of other 
substances, including water of various kinds, 
cow-dung, earth from an anthill, etc. etc., are 
named by the authorities whom Goldstucker 
quotes. 

Finally, the name abhi^ekabhumi is given by the 
Buddhists to the last of their ten bhumis or stages 
of perfection (Mahavastu, i. 124. 20). And further, 
the word abhiseka was applied to any ceremonial 
bathing, such as has always been, and still is, 
j practised by Hindus at sacred fords, tanks, etc. 
etc. For abhiseka of neophytes, see Agnipurfina, 

с. 90, Poussin, Etudes, 208 £F., and Rajendralala 
Mitra, Notices^ Sanskrit MSS, No. 1536 ; of barren 
women, etc., Hemadri, Vratakhdiida. 

2 . Ritual and occasion of ceremony. — 
This is not the place for enlarging on the vary- 
ing details of the inauguration ceremony as de- 
scribed in the Sanskrit literature. The reader 
will find in GoldstUckePs Dictionary, s.v. ‘Ahhi- 
geka,’ ample material, extracted from the Maha- 
bharata (Santi Parvan, c. 40), Ramayana, Agni- 
Purana (c. 209), and Manasara. Although in 
these works the special priestly aspect of the cere- 
mony is but little developed, Goldstiicker finds 
(p. 280) that the details as given in the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana show ‘ that the vaidik 
ceremony had undergone various modifications at 
the time of their composition,’ while (p. 282) ‘ the 
inauguration ceremony at the Pauranic period has 
but Tittle affinity with the vaidik rite ; it is a 
series of proceedings which are founded on late 
superstitions, and reflect scarcely any of the ideas 
which are the groundwork of the ceremony of the 
Aitareya Brdhmana.’ Such changes are, of course, 
far from unnatural ; but there may also have been 
special causes at work, such as the neglect of the 
old h-auta ritual, or the necessity of providing new 
forms for rulers who were without title to Jeqatriya 
rites. 

The general features of the ceremony seem to be 
as follows : Prior to the rite (e.g. on the previous 
day) the king undergoes a purification, consisting 
of a bath, etc., no doubt analogous to the Vedic 
dtksd. Essentials * are — ( 1 ) appointment of the vari- 
ous ministers of state either before or in the course 
of the inauguration ; (2) choice of the other royal 
ratnas, a queen, an elephant, a white horse, a 
white bull, a white umbrella, a white choivrie 
or two, etc. ; (3) a throne (bhadrdsana, simhdsana, 
bhadrapttha, paramdsana) made of gold and 
covered with a tiger - skin ; (4) one or several 

• Bee lUimayapn, U. IB. 4-12 ; Kfemendra, xril. 88fl. ; Spma- 
dava, XT. 110. eZB.; Jacobi, cp. eit. p. 26, IL ISff. ; Santi 
I^n-an. c. 40. 
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golden vessels (or one of them golden), filled -with 
water of various special kinds, honey, milk, clari- 
fied butter,^ udumhara shoots, and other very mis- 
cellaneous ingredients. In the actual ceremony 
the king is seated with his queen on the throne, 
surrounded hy his chiefs, ana he is sprinkled not 
only bjf the purohit, but also by other priests, by 
the ministers and relatives, and by the citizens. 
In the Mahabharata, Krsna is the first to sprinkle 
Yudhi§thira, representing perhaps the rmakartr 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. 'Eie rite 
is performed with prayer to Indra,' or after the 
manner of Indra's inauguration as king of the 
gods. After the consecration, the king makes 
presents (cf. Harsa-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, c. 
lii. p. 132, 11. 9, 10), and, of course, the oflSciating 
Brahmans receive their dakdrias. According to 
the Agni Purana and the _Manasara, the king con- 
cludes by riding pradalcsina-\i\s,& round his city. 
The liberation oi prisoners mentioned by the Agni 
Purfina is_ an incident kno^vn in other connexions 
(e.g, the birth of a prince, Harsa-Charita, c. iv. p. 
142,11.18,19). 

3 . Time chosen for the ceremony and substances 
employed. — In the case of the recorded abhiseka, 
the temporal restrictions seem to have been, except 
as explained above, merelj such as were necessary 
in order to ensure auspicious conjunctions : for 
details see Goldstiieker, op. cit. p. 285. For the 
r&jasuya and vajapeya there were, as we shall see, 
fixed periods in the year. 

The substances, which varied in the diflerent 
ceremonies, are mentioned under the several heads 
(vid. mpra and infra). Water, mUk, curds, and 
honey generally recur. 

B. 1. Turning now to the sacred literature, we 
find that only one Vedic work gpves rules for a 
royal consecration as such. Tliis is the Aitareya 
Brahmana, whore we find distinguished two forms 
of abhiseka, xiexaAv, punarabhiseka (viii. 5-11) and 
aindra mahdbhisem (viii. 12-20). As the former, 
which takes place after a sacrifice, has apparently 
no relation to the installation of a sovereign and 
refers probably to the rdjasuya, we may reserve it 
for consideration in that connexion. 

The aindra mahabhiseka is so named because it 
follows the rites whereby Indra was consecrated 
l^g of the gods, — we have already seen that the 
coronation ceremony continued in later times to 
be associated with Indra. Thereby a priest who 
wishes universal victory and paramountcy for his 
king is to consecrate a ksatnya who is ambitious 
of tnose objects {aharh sarvd jitir jayeyam akam 
sarvahl loJcSn vindeyam aham sarvesdm rdjilam 
irai^fhyam ati^tham paramatam gacheyam sdmrd- 
jyam hhaujyam svdrdjyam vairajyam pdrames- 
^yam rdjyam mdhdrdjyam adhipatyam aham 
samantaparyayi sydih sdrvabhaumah sarvdyusa 
antad a pardrdhdt prthivyai samudraparyantaya 
ekardt). The requirements for the ceremony are ; 
(1) vessels of nyagrodha (ficus indica), udximbara 
(ficus glomerata), akoattha (ficus religiosa), and 
plalcsa (ficus infectoria) wood — to be used, no 
doubt, as in the rdjasuya (see below) ; (2) blades of 
rice of two kinds, priyungM (panicum), and barley — 
to be put in the consecration liquids ; (3) a throne- 
seat (dsandi) of udumbara wood (mentioned also 
in the Jataka, No. 283), a cup (or ladle), and 
a branch of the same ; (4) for the consecration 
fluid — curds, honey, butter, and water of a sim- 
shine shower. After a mantra addressed to the 
throne-seat, the Idng is made to moimt it, and 
then proclaimed aloud by the kmg-makers (rdja- 
kartdrah). The priest then recites a mantra re- 
ferring to Varuna as samrdj, etc., and sprmkles the 
seated king by pouring the fluid througii the “ter- 
posed udxtmbara brancn and a golden patnfra (plato) 
over his head. After receiving a gift from him, he 


hands to him a vessel of surd (spirit) to drink, 
identifying the surd uith soxna. 

Any comments upon this ceremony, which is 
preceded by an oath of life-long fealty on the part 
of the king towards the priest, may be reserved for 
the end of this article. After the description of it, 
there follows in the Brahmana a list of all the 
famous kings of old who had been consecrated 
thereby, together \vith the names of the consecrat- 
mg priests. These names may be cited here : — 

1. Janamejaya Pariksita, consecrated by Tura Kava§eya ; 

2. Saryata Manava, consecrated by Chyavana Bhargava ; 

3. Satanika Satrajita, consecrated by SomaSnsman Vajara- 

tnayana ; 

4. imbiistya, consecrated by Parvata and Narada ; 

6. Yudhaih^rausti Augrasainya, consecrated by Parvata and 

Niirada ; 

6. VUvakarman Bhaurana, consecrated by KaSyapa ; 

7. Sudasa Paijavana, consecrated by Vasistha ; 

5. ifarutta Avikfita, consecrated by Sariivarta Aigirasa ; 

9. Abga, consecrated by Udainaya Atreya ; 

10. Bharata Baut^nti, consecrated by Dirghatamas JlSmateya. 

The following were rictorious by mere knowledge of the rite 

11. Durmukha Panchala, having learned it from Brhaduktha ; 

12. Atyarati Jananfapi (though not a king), having learned it 

from Vasistha SJtehavya. 

For other lists see Goldstiieker, pp. eit. p. 279. 

2 . Before dealing with the rdjasuya proper, 
we may conveniently take into consideration the 
other ceremonydescribed in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii. 5-11), t\i& punarabhiseka, which, though 
widely diflering in procedure, is of an analogous 
character, as it presents the rite of abhiseka in a 
ritual routine disconnected from the actual acces- 
sion of a king. It is not, however, as in the 
rdjasuya, imbedded in a composite series of rituals, 
but placed at the end of a sacrifice. 

The name punarabhiseka implies that the person 
concerned was an already crowned king, and the 
object of the rite was probably to reinforce his 
vigour as such. Thus, it is stated that the royal 
power is quickened by it (siiyate ha vd asya ksatram 
yo dik^ate ksatriyah san — an expression perhaps 
implying a knowledge of the word rdjasuya), and 
the various substances used are said to restore to 
the king various powers (brahmakfaire urg anna- 
dyam apdm osadhtndm raso brahmavarehasam ird 
pustih prajdtih) which through the sacrifice had 
pa^e’d out of bim (§§ 7, 8). It is with this object 
that the god Savitr is invoked in the mantra 
devasya tvd saviUih prasave, etc. (§ 7), which recurs 
in the aindra mahabhiseka and the rdjasuya. 

The actual rites are very similar to those of the 
aindra mahabhiseka. The apparatus consists of : 
(1) a seat of udumbara wood with a covering of 
tiger-skin, (2) a cup and branch of udumbara wood, 
(3) a consecration fluid of curds, honey, butter, and 
water of a sunshine shower, with grass, sprouts, 
surd, and efurya-grass. The sacrificial space (vedi) 
is marked out rvith a sphya (wooden sword), and 
the seat is placed half withm and half without the 
same. Sitting behind the seat with his right loiee 
bent to the ground, the king takes bold of it with 
both hands and invites the gods to ascend it, in 
order that he may after them ascend it ‘ for royalty, 
paramountcy, etc. etc.’ He then ascends, and 
the priest, having blessed the consecration fluid, 
sprinkles liira through the interposed udumbara 
branch, and hands to him the cup of surd, from 
which he drinks ; then he ofiers the remains to a 
friend. He descends from the throne, placing hjs 
feet on the udumbara branch, and, sitting with liis 
face eastward, utters thrice the words namo brah- 
mane. He then presents a gift to the priest, ex- 
pre^ing a wish for victory, rises and places fuel 
upon the fire, and with fuel in his hand takes three 
steps in a north-easterly direction, i.e. towards the 
remon of Indra, the invincible (apardjita) region. 
to°signify his desire for security (yogaltsema) and 
freedom from defeat. Lastly, he goes home and 
sits behind his house, while the priest offers in a 
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certain order oblations from the «<r3-cup and pro- 
nounces a prayer for progeny of oxen, horses, and 
men. 

3. The rajasuya is an elaborate ritual pre- 
scribed for a ksatriya king desirous of paramountcy. 
It is brought into connexion -with Varuna, the 
first emperor, and after him named Vai'unasava. 
Like the jpunarabhiseka, it was applicable to an 
already consecrated king, although very likely the 
two ceremonies may have been susceptible of 
combination. The essential diflerence between the 
two is that abhiscka was a necessary act of State, 
including priestly rites, while the rdjasuya was an 
optional religious rite, undertaken witli a certain 
object, and including a ceremony of consecration. 
In Sanskrit inscriptions the kings sometimes glory 
in having performed the rite, •umich they mention 
in connexion with the vajapeya, aivamedha, etc. 
(Epigraphia Indica, iv. p. 196, 1. 3). 

Weber holds (* Uber den RajesOya,’ pp. 1-6) that the rdjasuya, 
like the vdjapej/a, was oririnally a simpler popular institution, 
which subsequently found admission, with many elaborations, 
into the irauta ritual, and Hillebrandt (Vedisehe Opfer ttnd 
Zauber, pp. 141 and 144) agrees with him. On the analogy of 
the devasuhavif we may explain the word as meaning ‘the 
rdjasii ceremony (the word rdjasd occurring in the ritual, see 
Weber, p. 87), and conclude, in accordance with primitive 
notions, that the inherent vigour of a king needed from time to 
time a reii\foTcemcni (see above, imder punarabhi^eha). In 
that case the earliest rdjasuya may have been a re^larly re- 
peated (e.g. annual), or an occasional quickening rite undergone 
by kingk 

The actual rdjasuya consists of seven rites {pa- 
vitra or abhydrohaniya, abhisechaniya, daiapeya, 
keiavapanlya, vyusH, dvirdtra, k^atradhfti), to 
which some authorities add (after daiapcya or 
after ksatradhfti\ an eighth {sautrdmanl). Con- 
cerning thej3avt<m we need only say that it must 
be taken to cover the preparatory and purificatory 
ceremonies, beginning in the month Phalguna 
(Feb. -March), and extending over a whole year. 
It is stated that according to the MSnavas the rite 
took place in autumn. The keiavapantya is the 
formal cutting of the king’s hair, which remains 
unshorn for a whole year after the abhisechaniya, 
and the vyusii, etc., need not detain us. Of 
interest here are only the abhisechaniya with its 
preceding ratnahamihsi and the daiapeya. With 
the first day of the month Phalguna in the second 
year commence certain introductory rites {hind- 
siriya, pafichavatiya, indraturiya, apdmdrgahoma, 
trisarhyukta ratnahammsi), of which the last and 
most important is a series of sacrifices on 12 suc- 
cessive days in the houses of the king’s ratnas (see 
above), who are variously enumerated. The 
abhisechaniya, commencing on the first day of the 
month Chaitra (March-April), occupies five days. 
After the completion of eight devasuhammsi comes 
the proclamation of the fing by the priest, who, 
masping his right arm, pronounces a mantra re- 
lerring to Savitr, Agni, Brhaspati, Soma, Indra, 
Varuna, etc., and stating the name of the king, 
his father and mother, and his kingdom. Next 
are provided for the sprinkling 17 fluids, namely, 
13 forms of water, together with honey, embryonic 
water of a calving cow, mUk, and clawed butter, 
each in a separate vessel of ndumbara wood, and 
having sun-motes mixed with them. These are 
then transferred into a single udumbara vessel, 
which, together with four other vessels, of pald&a 
{Buteafrondosa), udumbara, nyagrodha, &uiaivat- 
tha, is set down before one of the altars. Next 
day a tiger-skin is placed in front of the four 
vessels, mto which the consecration liquid is 
poured : the king is specially arrayed for the cere- 
mony and armed -vnth bow and arrows, then 
announced to gods and people: to avert evil, a 
piece of copper is put into the mouth of an eunuch 
standing by. After taking a step towards each of 
the four points of the compass and also upwards 


(to signify universal dominion), the king kicks 
away from the tiger-skin a piece of lead ; as ho 
stands on the skin, a gold plate is put imder his 
foot, and another, wirii 9 or 100 holes, upon his 
head, and he is made to hold forth his arms facing 
eastward, while ivith the four vessels severally he 
is anointed by the purohita or adhvaryu, a kins- 
man (brother), a friendly ksatriya, and a vaiSya. 
At this point (accordmg to one account) is related 
to him the story of Sunahlepa (a reminiscence of 
human sacrifice). He then rubs himself irith the 
consecration fluid, after which he takes three steps 
(reminiscent of Visnu’s trivikrama) upon the tiger- 
skin. The remnant of the liquid, poured into the 
aldia cup, he hands to his dearest son. The latter 
olds on behind to the adhvarjm, who pours the 
remnant upon the sacrificial fire, mentioning, and 
once intentionally confusing, the name of the king 
and his son. There follow : (1) a symbolic^ 
seizure of a cow, one of a htmdred, belonging to 
one of the king’s relatives, the king driving agamst 
them in a war-chariot and ultimately returning to 
the sacrifical edifice, where, after assuming shoes 
of pig-skin, he dismounts; (2) enthroning of the 
king upon a seat of khadira (acacia catechu) wood, 
placed upon the tiger-skin ; (3) beating of the king 
(who holds five dice) by the priests with sticks, in 
order to expel his sins, after which he is proclaimed 
as Brahman, Savitr, Indra, and Buara ; (4) a 
symbolical game with dice, in which the king, his 
brother, his siita (panegyrist or marshal) or sthapati 
(‘police magistrate,’accordingto Weber), B.grdmani 
(village-headman), and a relative take part; (5) 
various minor ceremonies. On the seventh day of 
Chaitra takes place the daiapcya, a ceremony in 
which 100 persons, including the king, drink in 
groups of 10 out of 10 cups : a genealogical test is im- 
plied, the qualification being that each must be able 
to cite 10 generations of soma-drinking smcestors. 
A year later come the keiavapaniya, etc. 

'The above account of the rdj^iya is taken 
chiefly from Eggeling’s tr. of the Satapatha Brdh- 
mana and Weber’s translation. and exposition of the 
Kdiydyana ^rauta-sutra (‘Uber den Eajasuya’), 
which, as representing the part of the operant 
priests, is naturally the fullest Sanskrit authority. 
The irauta ritual of the other Vedas, also cited by 
Prof. Weber, agrees in the main. The punarabhi- 
seka of the Aitareya Brahmana, though it has 
many common features, is distinctly simpler. But 
it does not follow that the additional matter of the 
rdjasuya is necessarily of later origin : that there 
were various forms of the rite appears from the 
Aivalayana Srauta-sutra, which employs a plural — 
atha rdjasiiydh, ix. 3. 3. 1. Weber, who has elabo- 
rately discussed the various incidents, regards the 
references to Varuna and Saritr as, from the point 
of view of Indian religion, remnants of antiquity. 
Similarly ancient must be the mimic freebooting 
expedition, game of dice, and daiapcya. A general 
anthropological interest attaches to (1) the asso- 
ciation of the king ndth the udumbara tree and 
with the rain-water, (2) the notion of quickening 
the royal energy by means of the rite, (3) the 
reminiscence of human sacrifice in the legend of 
Sunahtopa, which, in connexion with punarabhi- 
seka, is also related in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
the Sahkhayana Srauta-sutra. 

d. The vajapeya, which is mentioned in the 
Atiiarva Veda (xi. 7. 7) and the Aitareya Brah- 
mana (iii. 41. 1), and fully described in the irauta 
ritual of all the Vedas, also includes a form of con- 
secration. At the outset it presents us irith a 
difficulty as to the obiect with which it was to be 
celebrated. The AsvaJayana Srauta-sutra (ix. 9. 1) 
prescribes it for ‘one desiring supremacy’ (adhi- 
atyakdma) ; the Sahkhayana gives, instead, ‘ one 
esiring abimdance of food ’ (annadya), explaining 
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the word vajapeya as meaning ‘food and drink’, 
the Lfityayana requires it for ‘one promoted by 
brahmans and kings ’ {yam hrdhmana rdjanai cha 
purasburvlran sa vajapeyena yajeta), and forbids 
those who have celebrated it to rise before, salute, 
etc., those who have not ; the ritual of the White 
Yajur Veda states that whoso sacrifices with the 
vdjapeya wins Prajapati, and so wins everything. 
According to Aivalayana (ix. 9. 19), it is reserved 
for kings and brahmans ; Sankhayana (xvi. 17. 1-4) 
aUows it to the three highest castes, the bfliaspa- 
tisava folloiving in the case of a brahman ; Latya- 
yana (viii. 11. 12) mentions a view that it might be 
preceded and followed by the brhaspatisava ; while 
Katyayana (xiy. 1. 1), confining it to ksatriya and 
vai^ya, orders it to be both preceded and followed 
by the bfhaspatisava. According to the Satapatha 
Brahmana (v, _1. 1), the rite originated with Indra 
and Brhas_pati, who, both by the aid of Savitr, 
‘won Prajapati.’ The rank of the rite also is 
variously estimated : Aivalayana (ix. 9. 19) would 
make it a preliminary to the rdjasuya (for a king) 
or brhaspatisava (for a priest), while the White 
Yajur definitely forbids the rdjasuya to follow, 
explaining that the latter is inferior, as the efiect 
is to constitute a king, while by the vajapeya an 
emperor is constituted. 

The_ most reasonable solution seems to he that of 
Eggeling and Hillebrandt, that the vajapeya was 
originally general for all the ranks, which severally 
had more special rites, the rdjasuya, brhaspatisava, 
sthapatisava, grdmanlsava, etc. etc. The features 
of the vajapeya itself seem to point to the conclusion 
of Weber that it was originally a popular celebra- 
tion of victory or promotion. 

The most prominent of these features are (1) dji, 
a mimic race ; (2) roha, mounting a post ; and (3) 
the recurrence of the number 17. 

The vajapeya takes place in autumn. There are 
preliminary dilc^d, soma-purchase, etc., 17 cups 
of soma and 17 of sura being provided; and the 
gifts to the priest include 1700 cows, etc., 17 slave- 
women, 17 elephants, and so on. At the midday 
ceremony on the final day a racing-car is rolled 
into the sacrificial area, and to it are yoked four 
horses, which receive a specially prepared food. 
Sixteen other cars are arranged outside. Seventeen 
drums are beaten, the course is marked ofi" by 17 
arrow-shots, and an udumbara branch serves as 
goal. The race takes place and the saorificer wins; 
the horses of all the cars are fed and, ivith the cars, 
presented to the priests. After certain libations, 
the wife of the sacrificer is brought in and specially 
dressed. A ladder is placed against the saprificial 
post, and the sacrificer, after calling to his wife, 

‘ Come, wife, ascend we to the sky,’ mounts iintil 
his head overtops the post : he looks forth in all 
directions, salutes the earth, and descends, alight- 
ing on a gold plate placed upon the gfround or upon 
a goat-skin, A subordinate priest covers a seat of 
uaumbara wood ^vith a goat-skin, and, taking his 
arm, seats him thereupon, saying, ‘This is thy 
kingdom.’ A mixture of water and milk having 
been prepared in an udumbara vessel and_ poured 
in libations, the offerer is sprinlded with the 
remainder, and tlirice proclaimed with the words, 

‘ This man is Samraj.’^ There follow 17 mantras 
of victory {ujjiti). 

Literaturk.— For anointing and 
artt. Anoiktiho below ; of. also Frazer, Lectures on 
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F. W. Thomas. 

ABILITY. — ^Ability (Lat. habilitat-em, habilis] 
in its historical usage has two meanings, i. It 
signifies material power, wealth, estate, or re- 
sources. In this sense it occurs in both the OT 
and the NT : e.g. ‘ They gave after their ability 
unto the treasure of the work ’ (Ezr 2“®) ; ‘ Then 
the disciples, every man according to his ability, 
determined to send relief’ (Ac 11“). Similarly, 
Shakespeare has — 

‘ Out of my lean and low ability 
I’ll lend you something ’ (STioc^ffA Night, m. Iv. 851). 

In the same sense, the term is used in 16th cent. 
Poor Law statutes. Thus, by the Act of 1655 the 
town magistrates, in making orders for the relief 
of an overburdened parish by its wealthier neigb- 
bouring parishes, are directed to ‘consider the 
estate and ability of every parish.’ The Act of 
1601, too, provides for the taxation of every in- 
habitant of the parish ‘ according to the ability of 
the parish ’ — ‘ ability ’ being interpreted to mean 
property. Later on, however, ‘ ability ’ or faculty 
came to be measured not by property, but by in- 
come or revenue. This is the measure adopted in 
Adam Smith’s celebrated maxim : ‘ The subjects 
of every State ought to contribute towards the 
support of the Government, as nearly as possible, 
in proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, 
in proportion to tbe revenue which they respect- 
ively enjoy under the protection of the State’ 
{"Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii. pt. 2). And 
since Adam Smith’s day, the adoption of the utili- 
tarian ideal of ‘equality of sacrifice,’ and the 
application of the ‘law of diminishing utility’ — 
that tbe more wealth, ceteris paribus, a person has, 
the less, beyond a certam point, is the utility to 
bim of successive equal increments, and, conse- 
quently, the less the disutility of the decrements 
caused by taxation — have led to income being 
accepted as the criterion of ability, for the purpose 
of taxation, subject only to exemptions and abate- 
ments at the one extreme, and progressive or 
graduated taxation at the other (cf. J. S._ Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy, bk. v. ch. ii. §§ 2, 

3 ; E. K. A. Seligman, Progressive Taxation). But, 



sense of wealth is obsolete, the latest literary 
instance being probably that in Goldsmith’s Vicar 
ofWahefeld, ch. xiv.: ‘A draft upon my neigh- 
bour was to me the same as money ; for I was 
sufficiently convinced of his ability. 

2. It signifies personal power, cleverness, physical 
or mental, and sometimes a special power of the 
mind, a faculty (usually, however, in the plural). 
This usage is also found in both the OT and the 
NT: ‘such as had ability in them’ (Dn 1‘);. ‘If 
any man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth ’(IP 4"). So with Shakespeare : 

• Though It M fit that Casslo have his place. 

For, rare, he fills it up with great ability {0th. m. HI. 247). 

"^■^Tour ahflities are too Infant-Iiko lor doing otuch alone 
(Cor. n. L 35). 
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The use of ‘ ability ’ as denoting physical strength 
is now obsolete, save in Scotland ; and, in its use 
with reference to mental power, ‘ ability ’ denotes 
active power, as distinct from ‘capacity,’ which 
signifies rather latent power or resources. In 
general, also, natural ability is to be contrasted 
■with acquired skill. ‘ For natural abilities are 
like natural plants that need pruning bj stud^’ 
(Bacon, Essays : ‘ Of Studies ’). The distinction is 
important in Economics, in which natural ability 
is regarded as yielding an income of the nature of 
rent, while acquired skill yields profits. Again, 
general ability, natural or acquired, is often con- 
trasted with specialized technical skill. With the 
grooving complexity of industiy and the increasing 
use of machinery, general ability, which is easily 
transferable from one trade to another, is yearly 
becoming a relatively more important factor in 
industrial skill (cf. A. Marshall, Principles of 
Economics*, 1898, pp. 284-291, 331-342, 657). 

In TheoloCT, the terms ‘ability’ and ‘inability’ 
refer to man’s power, or want of power, to do the 
will of God. ‘ Man by his fall into a state of sin 
hath wholly lost all ability of -will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation ’ ( Westminster Con- 
fession). Here the opposition is to be noted be- 
tween the doctrine of ‘ original ability,’ as based 
on the Scriptures, and the ‘ plenary ability ’ of tbe 
Pelagians, the ‘ gracious ability ’ of the Arminians, 
and the ‘ natural ability ’ of the New School (or 
Edwardian) theologians (cf. A. H. Strong, System- 
atic Theology, 1886, pp. 342-346). 

Arch. B. Clark. 

ABIOGENESIS (I.). — Abiogenesis (from 6r. 
4flio5, ‘-without life,’ and yheais, ‘birth’) is the 
theory of the origin of living from not-li'ving 
matter. It is more commonly knoum as the theory 
of ‘ spontaneous generation.’ So far as the begin- 
nings of life on the earth are concerned, the 
doctrine of abiogenesis is generally accepted by 
biologists. For, in its passage from the nebulous 
to the more or less solid state, our globe reached 
a temperature and general conditions which made 
possible the evolution of the organic from the 
inorganic. Life, as Buffon was among the first to 
suggest, probably originated in the polar regions, 
these being the earliest to cool. The inter-relation 
between living and lifeless matter is a fundamental 
canon of the tlieory of Evolution, which recognizes 
no break in continuity, and which also recognizes 
the ultimate mysteiy investing all phenomena, 
whether these be denned in terms of mind or of 
matter. ‘All our philosophy, all our poetry, all 
our science, all our art — Plato, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Raphael — are potential in the fires 
of the sun,’ says Tyndall ; and . Huxley, while 
holding abiogenesis to be unproved, added that 
‘ if it -were given him to look beyond the abyss of 
geologically recorded time to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through physi- 
cal and chemical conditions which it can no more 
see again than a man can recall his infancy, he 
should expect to be a -witness of the evolution of 
living protoplasm from not-living matter’ (Coll. 
Essays, -viii. p. 256). Hence, both physicist and 
biologist rmect the theory of ‘Vitmism,’ or the 
existence of a vital principle or energy distinct in 
kind from other cosmic energies. The problem of 
abiogenesis is therefore narrowed to this — Given 
the origin of life from the not-li'ving, do the 
conditions which resulted in that still prevail, or 
have they so far passed away that life is now 
derived only from pre-existing life ? — as the phrase 
has it, Omne vivum ex vivo. 

Belief in spontaneous generation was unchal- 
lenged for above 2000 years. It was on the Ionian 
seaboard that speculation arose about origins and 
laws governing phenomena, hence scepticism as to 


the -validity of old cosmogonies and legends. 
Anaximander (B.C. 610-547), the friend and pupil 
of Thales,_ appears to have been the earliest to 
speak of life as a product of ‘the moist element 
as it was evaporated by the sun.’ Aristotle (B.C. 
384-322) accepted abiogenesis -with limitations, 
applying it to parasites, certain invertebrates, and 
a few vertebrates, as eels (the mode of generation 
of which was, until recent times, a mystery), but 
not to animals in which sexual organs are apparent. 
Lucretius (c, b.C. 95-51) speaks of ‘many living 
creatures, even now, springing out of the earth 
and taking form by the rains and the heat of the 
sun ’ (de Rerum Natura, v. 795, 796). 

It was not until the latter half of the 17th cent., 
nearly fifty years after Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, that the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation was assailed, and that by 
the only efiective weapon — experiments. These 
were started by an Italian scholar-naturalist, 
Francesco Redi (1626-1698), and, like other 
methods which have led to momentous results, 
were simplicity itself. Observing how rapidly 
dead flesh, exposed to the air, swarmed with 
maggots, he put some pieces of meat into a jar 
which he covered ivith fine gauze, lea-ving other 
pieces exposed. In the one case no maggots 
appeared, whUe, in the other, they were as 
numerous ns usual. The inevitable conclusion 
was that the maggots were hatched from eggs 
deposited by blo-wnies on the dead stuff. A tem- 
orary reaction against Redi’s conclusions was 
rought about by Needham (1713-1781) and Buffon 
(1707-1788), who adduced the case of animalcules 
which, after a certain lapse of time, appeared in 
infusions boDed and hermetically sealed. But 
Spallanzani (1729-1799) showed that the air had 
not been wholly excluded from the infusions, the 
animalcules in which, by reason of inadequate 
heating, remained undestroyed. The discovery of 
oxygen (by Priestley, in 1776), the presence of 
which is essential to life, compelled the repetition 
of experiments ‘under conditions which would 
make sure that neither the oxygen of the air nor 
the composition of the organic matter was altered 
in such a manner as to interfere ■with the exist- 
ence of life.’ Sch-ultze and Schwann (1836-1837), 
after boiling the infusions, and supplying air 
passed through red-hot tubes, the properties of its 
oxygen being ■unaffected thereby, although organic 
matter in it would be destroyed, found no animal- 
cules, which, however, were present in the infusions 
not supplied -with purified air. There followed 
other experiments, carried on by Cagniard de la 
Tour, the illustrious Helmholtz, and others, which 
differed from the foregoing only in completeness of 
detail, and, therefore, do not need recapitulation in 
this summary. Each in turn was more effective in 
destroying whatever agents were essential to the 
reproduction of life in the infusions. Thus were 
laid slowly, but surely and abidingly, the founda- 
tions of the bacteria or germ theory which has 
revolutionized old theories of diseases and old 
methods of attacking them. As recently as 1859, 
Pouchet reported that he had effected the generation 
of microscopic animals from inorganic substances. 
This prompted Pasteur and Tyndall to demonstrate, 
with a precision hitherto unapproached, that, 
despite the ubiquity of microbes, their activity 
and reproduction are rendered impossible where 
sterilization is effectively performed. 

Thirty years ago. Dr. Bastian published a series 
of volumes embodying results of experiments which, 
he contends, support abiogenesis. In 1904, M. 
Dubois, of Lyoiis, reported the production of li-ving 
germs in a sterilized medium under the agency of 
radium, and in 1905 the question was reopened by 
Mr. Butler Burke, of the Cavendish laboratory. Cam • 
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oridge, who stated that, as the result of experiments 
made with radium bromide (which appears to have a 
destructive effect on micro-organisms) and sterilized 
beef -gelatine in sealed tubes subjected to a tem- 

E erature above the boiling point of water, there 
ad appeared minute ‘cultures’ or growths of 
globe-Maped bodies, which, on reaching a given 
stage, subdivided. Mr. Butler Burke inclines to 
the conclusion that they are organisms on the 
border lines between microbes and crystals, and, 
provisionally, he names them ‘radiobes.’ But 
their organic character is not established to the 
satisfaction of competent authorities. The funda- 
mental identity of the living and the not-living 
being admitted (proof of advance thereto being 
furnished by the production of organic compounds 
from inorganic matter in our chemical laboratories), 
there is no warrant for the contention that abio- 
genesis is impossible in the present or the future. 
All that can be said is that the experiments which 
appear to favour the theory do not wholly exclude 
doubt as to complete sterilization, and consequent 
exclusion or destruction, of life-producing germs. 

It is the demonstration of tne universality of 
these micro-organisms in their innumerable myriads 
that has given impetus to antiseptic and prophy- 
lactic methods whereby unspeakable benefits have 
accrued to man and the lower animals. Louis 
Pasteur — warrior in the noblest of campaigns — | 
was the benefactor not only of France, but of the 
world, in his application of remedies for diseases in 
plants and animals which threatened large in- 
dustries -with extinction. In the case of chicken 
cholera, he reduced [the death-rate from ten per 
cent, to one per cent, ; in that of anthrax or wool- 
comber’s disease, which had killed off millions of 
cattle, the economic gain has been enormous; 
while perhaps his greatest victory was won in the 
treatment of those dread evils, rabies and hydro- 

f hobia. Lord Lister has acknowledged that 

'asteur’s germ -theory of putrefaction furnished 
him ‘ with the principle upon which alone the anti- 
septic system can be carried on.’ Armed with 
antitoxins, the physician battles successfully with 
human ills, and one by one reduces the number 
of diseases hitherto ranked as inevitable and 
incurable. See also next art. and Biogenesis. 

ErranATCRE. — Redi, Esperienze inlomo alia Generazimte degV 
/nsfKi (1668); Huxley, ‘Biogenesis and Abiogenesis’ (1870), 
ColUcled Essays, voi. viii. ; Bastian, The hlodes of Origin of 
Lowest Organisms (1871), TA* Beginnings of Life (1872), The 
Nature and Origin of Living Matter (1905) ; Butschii, Investi- 
gations on Protoplasm (1894) ; J. A. Thomson, The Science of 
Life (1899), ch. viii. ; Rend VaJlery-Radot, The Life of Pasteur, 

2 vols. (1901); Chunder Bose, Response in the Living and 
Non-Living (1902); Meldola, The Chemical Synthesis of Vital 
Products (1904) ; J. Butler Bnrke, ‘ The Origin of Life,’ Fort- 
nightly Review, Sept. 1905. EDWARD ClODD. 


ABIOGENESIS (11.).— During the early phases 
of the earth’s existence, before it cooled and con- 
solidated, the conditions were such that no living 
creature like any we now know could have then 
lived there. At an uncertain but inconceivably 
distant date, after the earth became fit to be a 
home of organic life, living creatures somehow 
appeared. 

(a) Preyer and others have suggested that germs 
of life, confessedly unlike any we now know, may 
have existed from the beginning even in nebidous 
masses, and that the origin of life is ns futile a 
question ns the origin of motion. It was not, in- 
deed, the protoplasm we know that was encradleu 
in the fire-mist ; it was a kind of movement, a par- 
ticular dance of corpuscles, different in its measures 
from inorganic dances. _ But there doM not seem 
much utility in discussing a hypothetical kind of 
organism which could live in nebulffi ; our concep- 
tion of organic life must bo based on the organisms 
we know. It is interesting, however, to note that 


Preyer strongly opposed the view that organic 
substance could arise or could have arisen from 
inorganic substance, the living from the not- 
living; the reverse supposition seemed to him 
more tenable, 

[b) As far back as 1865, H. E. Richter started the 
idea that germs of life are continually being throivn 
off from the heavenly bodies, and that some of these 
found lodgment on the earth when it was ready for 
them. He also could not think of life beginning ; 
his dictum was, ‘Omne vivum ah mternitate e 
cellula.’ To Helmholtz (1884) and to Sir 'William 
Thomson (Lord_ Kelvin) the same idea occurred, 
that germs of life may have come to the earth em- 
bosomed in meteorites. ‘ I cannot contend,’ Helm- 
holtz said, ‘against one who Avould regard this 
hypothesis as nighly or wholly improbable. But 
it appears to me to be a wholly correct scientific 
procedure, when Ml our endeavours to produce 
organisms out of lifeless substance are thwarted, 
to question whether, after all, life has ever arisen, 
whether it may not be even as old as matter, and 
whether its germs, passed from one world to an- 
other, may not have developed where they found 
favourable soil._ . . . The true alternative is evi- 
dent organic life has either begun to exist at some 
one time, or has existed from eternity.’ On the 
other hand, we may note that the word ‘ eternal ’ 
is somewhat irrelevant in scientific discourse, that 
the notion of such complex substances as proteids 
(essentially involved in every organism we know) 
being primitive is quite against the tenor of modern 
theories of inorganic evolution ; and that, though 
we cannot deny possibility, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of anything like the protoplasm we know 
surviving transport in a meteorite through the in- 
tense cold in space and through intense beat when 
passing throu^ our atmosphere. The milder form 
of the hypothesis associated with the name of Lord 
Kelvin was simply one of transport ; he wisely said 
nothing about ‘eternal cells’ or any such thing; 
he simply shifted the responsibility for the problem 
of the origin of living organisms off the shoulders 
of our planet. 

So far, then, the suggestions are (a) that the 
physical basis of life is as old as tlie cosmos, and 
(b) that germs of organisms may have come from 
elsewhere to our earth. Apart from an abandon- 
ment of the problem as scientifically insoluble, — 
apart, that is to say, from the view that living 
creatures began to be in some way which we cannot 
hope to formulate in terms of the scientific ‘ universe 
of discourse,’ — there is but one other possible view, 
namely, that what we call living evolved in Nature’s 
laboratory from what we call not-living — a view to 
which the whole trend of evolutionist thinking at- 
tracts us. There are few living biologiste who doubt 
the present universality of the induction from all 
sufficiently careful experiment and observation — 
omne vivum e vivo ; Dr. Bastian is practically alone 
in believing that creatures like Infusorians and 
Amoeb® (highly complex individualities in their 
own way) can now arise from not-living material ; 
but it is quite another thing to say that abiogenesis 
may not have occurred in the past or may not 
occur in the future. 

But though many thoughtful biologists, such ns 
Huxley and Spencer, Niigeli and Haeckel, have 
accepted the hj-pothesis that linng organisms of a 
very simple sort were originally evolved from not> 
living material, they have done so rather in their 
faith in a continuous natural evolution than from 
any apprehension of the possible sequences which 
might lead up to such a remarkable result. The 
hypothesis of abiogenesis may be suggested on 
a priori grounds, but few have ventured to oiler 
any concrete indication of how the process might 
conceivably come about. To postulate abiogenesis 
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as if it were a matter of course, seems to betray an 
extraordinarily easy-going scientific mood. 

One of the few concrete suggestions is due to 
the physiologist Plliiger (1876), whose views are 
clearly summarized in Verworn’s General Physi- 
ology (translation). Pfliiger suggested that it is 
the cyanogen radical (CN) that gives the ‘living’ 
proteid molecule its characteristic properties of 
self-decomposition and reconstruction. He indi- 
cated the similarities between cyanic acid (HCNO) 
— a product of the oxidation of cyanogen — and 
proteid material, which is admitted to be an essen- 
tial part, at least, of all living matter. ‘ This 
simifarity is so Meat,’ he said, ‘ that I might term 
cyanic acid a half-living molecule.’ As cyanogen 
and its compounds arise in an incandescent heat 
when the necessary nitrogenous compounds are 
present, they may have been formed when the 
earth was still an incandescent ball. ‘ If now we 
consider the immeasurably long time during which 
the cooling of the earth’s surface dragged itself 
slowly along, cyanogen and the compounds that 
contain cyanogen- and hydrocarbon- substances 
had time and opportunity to indulge extensively 
in their great tendency towards transformation 
and polymerization, and to pass over with the 
aid of oxygen, and later of water and salts, 
into that sdf-destructive proteid, living matter.’ 
Verworn adopts and elaborates this suggestion. 
Compounds of cyanogen were formed while the 
earth was still incandescent ; with their property 
of ready decomposition they were forced into cor- 
relation with various other carbon compounds 
likemse due to the OTeat heat ; when water was 
precipitated as liquid upon the earth, these com- 
pounds entered into chemical relations with the 
water and its dissolved salts and gases, and thus 
originated extremely labile, very smiple, undifler- 
entiated living substance. 

Professor E. Bay Lankester, in his art. ‘Pro- 
tozoa’ in the Encyc. makes the sugges- 

tion, ‘that a vast amount of albuminoids and 
other such compounds had been brought into ex- 
istence by those processes which culminated in 
the development of the first protoplasm, and it 
seems therefore likely enough that the first proto- 
plasm fed upon these antecedent steps in its own 
evolution.’ 

Dr. H. Charlton Bastian suggests, in regard to 
the first origin of living matter upon the earth, 
that the nitrate of ammonia which is known to be 
produced in the air during thunderstorms, and is 
discovered in the thunder-shower, may have played 
an important part in the mixture of ingredients 
from which the hypothetical natural synthesis of 
living matter was effected. Mr. J. Butler Burke 
postulates original vital units of ‘ bio-elements,’ 
which ‘ may have existed throughout the universe 
for an almost indefinite time,’ which are probably 
‘ elements possessing many of the chemical pro- 
perties of carbon and the radio-active properties 
of the more unstable elements,’ and which, by 
interacting on otherwise present carbon - com- 
pounds, probably gave rise to cellular life as we 
know it to-day. 

It must be admitted that, in spite of these and 
other concrete suggestions, we are still far from 
being able to imagine how living matter could 
arise from not-living matter. In postulating poss- 
ible processes which may have occurred long ago 
in Nature’s laboratory, it seems desirable that 
we should be able to back these up with evidence 
of analogous processes now occurring in Nature, — 
the usual mode of arrament in evolutionist dis- 
course, — but these analogues are not forthcoming 
at present. It is usual to refer to the achieve- 
ments of the synthetic chemist, who can now 
manufacture artificially such natural organic pro- 


ducts as urea, alcohol, grape sugar, indigo, oxalic 
acid, tartaric acid, salicylic acid, and caffeine. 
But three facts should be borne in mind : (1) the 
directive agency of the intelligent chemist is an 
essential factor in these syntheses ; (2) no one sup- 
poses that a living organism makes its organic 
compounds in the way in which many of these can 
be made in the chemical laboratory ; and (3) no 
one has yet come near the artificial synthesis of 
proteids, which are the most characteristic sub- 
stances in living matter. 

We are in the habit of comparing what man can 
do in the way of evolving domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants with what we believe Nature 
has done in the distant past. Why, then, should 
we not argue from what the intelligent chemist can 
do in the way of evolving carbon compounds to 
what Nature may have done before there was any- 
thing animate? There is this difference, among 
others, in the two cases, that in the former we can 
actually observe the process of Natural Selection 
which in Nature takes the place of the breeder, 
while we are at a loss to suggest what in Nature’s 
as yet very hypothetical laboratory of chemical 
synthesis could take the place of the directive 
chemist. 

Thus Professor F, B. Japp, following Pasteur, 
pointed out in a memorable British Association 
address that natural organic compounds are ‘ op- 
tically active’ (a characteristic property which 
cannot be here discussed), that artificially pre- 
pared organic compounds are primarily ‘ optically 
inactive,^ that by a selective process the intelligent 
operator can obtain the former from the latter, 
but ... it is difficult to conceive of any mechanism 
in nature which could effect this. ‘ No fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, even •with all eternity for 
them to clash and combine in, could compass this 
feat of the formation of the first optically active 
organic compound.’ ‘ The chance synthesis of the 
simplest optically active compound from inorganic 
materials is absolutely inconceivable.’ 

Not content, however, with indicating the diffi- 
culty which the believer in abiogenesis has here to 
face. Professor Japp went on to say — perhaps, in so 
doing, leaving the ngidly scientific position : ‘ I see 
no escape from the conclusion that, at the moment 
when life first arose, a directive force came into 
play — a force of precisely the same character as 
that which enables the intelligent operator, by the 
exercise of his will, to select out one crystallized 
enantiomorph and reject its asymmetric opposite.’ 
After prolonged discussion, and in view of various 
suggestions of possible origins, he Avrote : ‘Although 
I no longer venture to speak of the ineoncetv- 
ability of any mechanical explanation of the pro- 
duction of single optically active compounds asym- 
metric always in the same sense, I am as convinced 
as ever of the e7iormous improbability of any such 
production under chance conditions.’ 

Apart, then, from the fact that the synthesis of 
proteids seems stiU far ofi', apart also from the fact 
that there is a great gap betiveen a drop of proteid 
and the simplest organism, we have perhaps said 
enough to show that the hypothesis of abiogenesis 
is not to be held Avith an easy mind, attracted as 
Ave may be to it by the general evolutionist argu- 
ment. 

In thinking over this difficult question, there 
are tAvo cautions which should be borne in mind. 
We must not exaggerate the apartness of the 
animate from the inanimate, nor must we de- 
preciate it. On the one hand, we must recognize 
that modem progress in chemistry and physics 
has given us a much more Autal conception of Avhat 
has been libelled as ‘ dead matter ’ : Ave must not 
belittle the poAvers of groAvth and regroAvth AA’hich 
we observe in crystals, the series of form-changes 
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through which many inorganic things, even drops 
of water, maj^ pass ; the behaviour of ferments ; 
the intricate internal activity of even the dust. 
THien we consider, too, such plienomena as ‘latent 
life I and ‘local life,’ and tlie relatively great sim- 
plicity of many forms and kinds of life, we do not 
find it altogether easy to discover absolute, uni- 
versal, and invariable criteria to distinguish be- 
tween animate and inanimate systems, or between 
the quick and the dead. To some extent, also, 
the artificial synthesis of complex organic com- 
pounds, and the ingenious construction of ‘ arti- 
ficial cells’ which closely mimic the structure of 
living cells, though no one supposes that they are 
in the faintest degr'ee ‘ alive,’ serve to lessen the 
which seems at first so wide, 
n the other hand, it is the verdict of common 
sense and exact science alike that living creatures 
stand apart from inanimate systems. The living 
creature feeds and grows ; it undergoes ceaseless 
change or metabolism, and passes through a cycle 
of changes, yet has a marvellous power of retain- 
ing its integrity ; it is not merely a self-stoking, 
self repairing engine, but a self - reproducing 
engine ; it has a self - regulative development ; it 
gives effective response to external stimuli ; it 
profits by experience ; it co-ordinates its activities 
into unified behaviour, it may be into intelligent 
deeds and rational conduct; even in very simple 
animals (Infusorians) there are hints of mind. 
Allowing for the gradual realization of potential- 
ities in tlie course of evolution, we cannot but feel 
that if the living emerged from the not-living then 
our respect for not-living matter must be greatly 
enhanced. As a matter of fact, however, we can- 
not at present re-deacribe any vital behaviour in 
terms or physical and chemical categories, and the 
secret of the organism has to be admitted as such 
whether we advance to a vitalistio statement of it 
or not. 

Finally, let us suppose that some bold experi- 
menter in the border-land between chemistry and 
biology, a man like Prof. Jacques Loeb of Chicago, 
succeeded this year or next year in making, not 
merely a corpuscle of proteid, but a little living 
thing, by some ingenious synthesis. What then t 

(a) It is quite likely that the steps leading to 
this hypothetical achievement might be as unlike 
those wmich, on the hypothesis of abiogenesis, once 
occurred in Nature’s laboratoiy, as the artificial 
svnthesLs of, say, oxalic acid is unlike what takes 
place in the sorrel in the wood. (6) At present we 
cannot assert that the laws of the movements of 
organic corpuscles can be deduced from the laws of 
motion of not-living corpuscles, — continuous as we 
may believe cosmic evolution to have been, — and 
the artificial production of a living creature would 
not enable us to make this assertion. What sim- 
plification of descriptive formul® the future has in 
store for us no one can predict. We_may have to 
simplify the conceptual formul® which we use in 
describing animate behaviour, and we may have 
to modify the conceptual formulm which we use in 
describing inanimate sequences, but at present the 
two sets of formul® remain^ distinct, and they 
would so remain even if a little living creature 
were manufactured to-morrow. _ (c) If we discovered 
a method of artificially producing an organism, as 
Ijoeb has discovered a method of inducing an egg 
to develop without fertilization, it would render 
the hypotnesis of abiogenesis more credible. We 
would then know, what no naturalist at present 
knows, however strongly he may believe it,_ that 
what we call not-livmg has in it the potentiality 
of giving origin to what we call living. But the 
hypothetical discovery would in no way affect the 
dignity and value of living creatures, or of oxm oiro 
life. (<f) If it came about that we were able to 


bring materials and energies together in such a 
way that living creatures of a simple sort resulted, 
we should stiH have to remember that we had 
acted as directive agents in the synthesis, (e) 
Finally, if the experiment succeeded, we should 
not have arrived at any explanation of life. We 
should be able to say that, given certain antece- 
dent conditions, certain consequences ensue, but we 
should still be unable to answer the question how 
or why. We should have a genetic description of 
an occurrence, but no explanation of it. For that 
is what science never supplies. 

In conclusion, to quote Principal Lloyd Morgan, 
‘ Those who would concentrate the mystery of 
existence on the pin-point of the genesis of proto- 
plasm, do violence alike to philosophy and to reli- 
gion. Those_ who would single out from among 
the multitudinous differentiations of an evolving 
universe this alone for special interposition, would 
seem to do little honour to the Divinity they pro- 
fess to serve. Theodore Parker gave expression to 
a broader and more reverent theology when he 
said: “The universe, broad and deep and high, is 
a handful of dust which God enchants. He is the 
mysterious magic which possesses,” — not proto- 
plasm merely, but — “the world.”’ 

LiTEaiTCBB. — H. Charlton Bastian, Studies on Heterogenesis, 
London, 1903, and Nature and Origin of Living Matter, London, 
1905 : J. Butler Burke, The Origin of Life, London, 1900 ; T 
H, Huxley, The Physical Basis of Life, 18GS ; F. R. Japp, 
Presidential Address, Ohemical Section, British Association, 
1898 ; Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Seiencett, London, 1900, 
ch. ix. : Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Biology, revised 
ed. H_893) vol. i. Appendix D ; J. Arthur Thomson, The Science 
of Life, Glasgow, 1890; Max Verwom, General Physiology 
tr. by F. S. Lee, London, 1899. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

ABIPONES. — A tribe of South American In- 
dians, of Guaycuran stock, who formerly roved 
from the head waters of the Kio Grande in Bolivia 
to the Vermejo in Argentina, although their cen- 
tral habitat was_ the Gran Chaco, west of the 
Paraguay Eiver, in Northern Argentina and Para- 
uay. About 1780 the tribe numbered some 6000, 
ut it is now supposed to be extinct, like the 
kindred Caduves, Payaguas, Lenguas, and their 
oivn destroyers, the Mocovis (J. Deniker, Haces oj 
Man, London, 1901, pp. 672-573). Practically the 
only information concerning them is that given 
by Martin Dobrizhoffer, a Jesuit missionary who 
resided among them for seven years. _ They are 
described as tell and well formed, while in their 
habits they were nomads and hunters. They were 
well clad, and were fond of adornment and of 
painting themselves. Both sexes were tattooed by 
pricking the skin with thorns and smearing the 
bleeding ivound avith fresh ashes, thus leaving an 
indelible black outline. The males were tattooed 
with a cross on the forehead, and the women with 
the cross, as well as an ornamental dwign, on the 
face, breast, and arms. This operation was per- 
formed at the age of puberty, and was designed to 
render a girl sufficiently attractive to win a hns- 
band, and also to test her courage. Males above 
the age of seven wore labrets, the most esteemed 
being of brass or (for the chiefs) of a sort of gum. 
These adornments came down to the breast ; and 
both sexes distended the lobes of the ears until 
they almost reached the shoulder. Dobrizhoffer 
ascribes to them an ethical system of singular 
attractiveness. Their chastity was remarkable, 
and they observed the uttermost decorum ani 
modesty in clothing, deportment, and conversa- 
tion. Their courtesy was invariable ; captives were 
treated with all kindness, and the torture oi 
prisoners was unknown, although for trophies they 
cut off the heads or skinned the faces of tlicwe 
slain in war. Annual feasts in honour of victoria* 
were celebrated with merrymaking and with 
copious indulgence in wine made of alfaroha m 
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honey, the only vice of the Abiponee being intoxi- 
cation. In temperament they Avere BomeAvhat 
phlegmatic, not being reckless in war, despite their 
undoubted bravery. 

Their superb physique AA’as due, in great measure, 
to the fact that consanguineous marriages were 
forbidden, and that early sexual excess was said to 
he unknown, while men did not marry under the age 
of thirty, or women under tAventy. At the birth 
of a cluld the father practised the couvade (^.v.). 
Infanticide and abortion Avere common, each woman 
killing all her children but two. The custom of 
infanticide was increased by the suckling of in- 
fants for three years, during Avhich time the 
husband Avas denied all marital rights, and conse- 
quently often married again — marriage being ter- 
minable at his Avill. On the other hand, polygamy 
Avas rare, and even when practised the Avives Avere 
not required to live together lest they should be- 
come jealous. Fidelity in marriage Avas almost 
invariable. A curious deviation from the ordinary 
usage of infanticide is found in the fact that girls 
Avere killed less often than boys, since parents 
received large sums for giving tneir daughters in 
marriage, AA’liile sons Avere required to pay heavy 
doAA'ries to the parents of their brides. 

In their religion, Dobrizhoffer states that the 
Abipones had little taste for meditation, specula- 
tion, or reasoning, although they AA'ere cunning 
imitators. According to him, they had no word 
for God, hut reverenced an ‘evil spirit’ (Avho 
seems, hoAvever, to have had no qualities essenti- 
ally evil). This deity Avas called Aharairichi or 
Queevet, and also ‘ gi-andfather ’ (Groaperike), and 
it Avas he aa’Iio gave the Abipones valour and the 
Spaniards riches. Aharaigichi Avas represented by 
the Pleiades. When this constellation disappeared 
from the horizon, the Ahipones thought him sick 
and in danger of extinction; so they celebrated 
the rising of the Pleiades in May by feasting, 
dancing, and singing. The cult Avas maintained 
by priests {kcebet), to Avhom Aharaigichi had given 
supernatural poAver. These ‘jugglers,’ as the good 
Jesuit calls them, Avere much feared, since Avhen 
angry they could transform themselves into invis- 
ible and invulnerable tigers. To the malice of the 
Jceebct Avas ascribed death, and the Abipones 
quaintly said that Avere it not for the keebet and 
the Spaniards, they Avould never die. Thunder 
and lightning Avere supposed to be obsequies of a 
dead keebet, and bones and other relics of these 
medicine-men were carried by the Abipones in 
their Avanderings. In addition to thunder and 
lightning, comets and eclipses of the sun and of the 
moon were objects of terror. Besides the keebet, 
old Avomen, Avho gathered in bands to perform 
secret rites Avith Availing and discordant drumming, 
Avere dreaded, especially as they were able to con- 
jure up the dead. 

Immediately after death, the heart and tongue 
of the deceased Avere boiled and given to a dog to 
eat, in order that the keebet aa’Iio had caused the 
dissolution might himself perish. Relatives and 
friends shaved their heads in sign of mourning, 
and the Avomen Availed for nine days and nighte, 
the nocturnal lamentations being restricted to those 
who Avere specially inAuted for the purpose. A 
Avoman might also AA’ail Avhenever she remembered 
a dead ancestor, whereupon all others of her sex 
AA'ho heard her Avere expected to unite AAdtli her in 
hoAvling lugubriously. All mention of the name 
of the dead Avas avoided ; his house AA-as destroyed, 
^d his relatives and friends changed their names. 
The soul Avas believed to survive the body, al- 
though the Abipones had no clear idea of its fate. 
The ghosts of the dead, however, were the objects 
of intense dread, and were supposed to enter into 
small ducks called ruililic, wiuch fly in flocks by 


night, and have a doleful hissing note. On the 
grave Avere placed, for the use of the dead, a 
Avater-pot, a garment, Aveapons, and the bodies of 
his horses and cattle Avhich had been killed at the 
time of his death. The graves of ancestors were 
venerated, — thus clearly implying the existence of 
ancestor-AVorship, — and their bones Avere often re- 
peatedly exhumed by the Abipones in the course 
of their wanderings, and carried from place to 
place, until they could finally be buried in the 
family burial-ground Avhich contained the bodies 
of their kin. 

Litehatore. — M. Dobrlzhofier’s Historia de Abiponibut, 
equestri bellicosaque Paraquarue natione (3 vols., Vienna, 1784 ; 
English translation : Account of the Abipones, an Eqtiestrian 
People of Paraguay, by Sara Coleridge, S vols., London, 1822). 

Louis H. Gray. 

ABNORMALITIES (Biological). — In biology, 
the term ‘ abnormality ’ is used in a comprehensive 
sense to describe forms of life, or parts or structures 
thereof, differing in appearance or constitution 
from such of their felloAvs as are shoAvn by 
statistics to be so closely similar that for general 
purposes they may be regarded as identical, or, in 
other Avords, normal. It is noAv acknoAvledged that 
all organisms are variable, and that, Aidiile we 
tacitly ignore the smaller degrees of variation from 
the mean,* yet Ave do recognize the variations of 
higher degree, and these Ave call abnormalities. 
Once again, abnormalities may be defined as the 
more aberrant of the variations to Avhich every 
organism, and every structure, is liable or subiect. 
The most extreme cases of abnormality Avill be 
described separately as ' monsters ’ (cf. art. Mon- 
sters), though it must be remembered that no 
true line of distinction exists, and that, as has 
just been stated, they are really the extreme in- 
stances of abnormalities. 

With the exclusion of monsters, the field of oui 
subject is someAvhat narroAved. It remains to re- 
Auew briefly the classes of these aberrant forms, 
and to indicate the importance of their study in 
biology. Abnormalities may be classified in various 
Avays. One of the most comprehensive schemes is 
that proposed by Professor Macalister in his Boyle 
Lecture (1894). It includes nine categories or 
classes. Adz. ; the abnormalities of (1) quantity 
(2) material, (3) repetition, (4) cohesion, (5) alter 
nation, (6) position, (7) series, (8) inheritance, 
(9) neAV formation. For present purposes it is, 
hoAvever, most convenient to revieAV briefly (1) the 
origin of abnormalities, and (2) their transmission 
from parent to oflspring. 

I. Origin of abnormalities. — In some cases an 
origin can be discerned and a cause assigned. Thus 
(a) interference Avith the normal course of develop- 
ment is evidently the determining cause in certam 
instances. A typical example met Avith in medical 
practice is the individual in Avliom the development 
of the partitions Avdthin the heart has been aflected. 
In such instances the blood is not properly aerated, 
and the patient has a’. ‘cyanotic’ aspect, i.e. he looks 
blue and cold. The study of the developmental his • 
tory of animals has shoAvn that any interference can 
produce more profound and extensive changes when 
acting in the earlier stages of groAvth than in the 
later period. And progress in embryological science 
has slioAvn how some of the observed effects may 
be produced. Thus in the higher animals, for in- 
stance, an aberration of groAvth can be referred to 
defects in the body of the embryo itself, though in 
other cases the membranes immediately surround- 
ing the embryo or the adjacent maternal tissues 
are capable, if themselves imperfect, of reacting 
on the embryo so as to modify its form. The 
eflect may seem to be produced either directly or 

* In a fuller discussion of this part of the subject, attention 
would have to be directed to the dilTercnce between what art 
termed respectively the ‘ mean ’ and the ‘ mode ’ of any series. 
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mechanically, or yet again, the result may be due 
to an indirect cause in turn determined by inter- 
ference -with nutrition. Again, [b) the nutrition, 
and the quantity and quality of the food, are alone 
capable, if altered, of leadmg to deviations from 
the ordinary course of events, sufficiently marked 
to come uuthin the definition of abnormality. Cases 
of hypertrophy, overgrowth, or gigantism fall 
under this heading, (c) In other cases, no such 
obvious interference can be detected or held ac- 
countable. And among these, even if those ex- 
amples are eliminated in which by analogy there is 
a fair show of reason for believing that they fall 
under heading (a) or (5) as above (though the act- 
ing_ cause is not quite so clear), there is a remnant 
of instances in which it does not seem justifiable 
to invoke causes of this kind. Pending the dis- 
covery of a more intelligible explanation, the only 
course open to biologists in such cases is to recognize 
in living matter an inherent power, or capability, 
of producing abnormalities, or, as they are some- 
times termed, ‘sports.’ 

2 . Transmission from parent to offspring. — The 
transmission of abnormalities from parent to off- 
spring is inconstant and uncertain. The study 
of this question is inseparably connected with that 
of the transmission of those more constant features 
which distinguish the normal individual. The dis- 
cussion of this problem is beyond the scope of this 
article, and it will suffice to state that abnor- 
malities can even be classified according as they 
are constantly transmitted, or not so constantly 
transmitted, from parent to offspring. It is thus 
possible to distinguish the former, or constantly 
transmitted varieties, now termed ‘mutations,’ 
from the latter, not so constantly transmitted, now 
called ‘ fluctuations.’ The importance of this dis- 
tinction depends on the relation of this subject to 
the problem of the origin of the species met udth 
in organic nature. In nature the occurrence of 
abnormalities, and the difl'erence (just remarked) 
concerning their transmissibility, are facts of obser- 
vation concerning which there is nothing specu- 
lative. But, granted the production of abnormali- 
ties, and the greater capability for propagation of 
some (through inheritance), with, at the same 
time, the lesser tendency to persistence shown 
by others, the ground is cleared for the erection of 
a theory of the origin of organic species through 
transformation. This seems to depend further 
upon the postulate that certain kinds of abnor- 
mality confer upon the individual exhibiting 
them an advantage not shared by hm congeners. 
Hence, were the advantage to be maintained, the 
abnormal stock might in time outnumber the 
original stock. But the latter would then no longer 
be the normal stock, for by definition the normal 
must be in a majority, so that the type of the 
organism would have changed. Such a process, if 
it occurred on a large scale, would lead to the 
production of forms so different from their ancestors 
that they might well be classified as new species. 
It is not proposed to embark upon an examination 
of this position here, the main object in view being 
to draw attention to the importance of the study 
of abnormalities in biology. . . „ . 

Liieiutdre (selected works in chronolorical order). — Darwin, 
Origin of Specia, etc., 1859 ; Mendel, ^xpenmnititn Plant 
nyVridhalion, 1865 (tr. by Bateson in Jlendels Pnr^plef 
of BtTcdity,wm‘, Darwin, Variations of AmmaU a^ Planlt 
under Domestication, 1867 ; Bateson, 3latenaU /or the 
of Variation, 1894 ; De Vries, Spedes and Var^nes, iheir 
origin by Mutation, 1905; Ponnett, Mendehsm, 190 Loci^ 
Decent Progress in the Study of Variati^, Heredity, ana 
EcoIuffort,190C. W. L. H. DUCKWOnTH, 

ABNORMALITIES (Psychological).— Human 
abnormalities, psychologically considered, are_ in- 
cluded within the great class of mental affections 
which owe their origin to arrested development of ; 


the brain. The development of the brain may be 
arrested, as the result of congenital malformation, 
or from the effect of disease in the earlier periods 
of existence. As a rule, it is by no means easy to 
differentiate congenital defect from that arising 
from interference with the natural course of de- 
velopment immediately before or after birth, but 
there is reason to believe that congenital malfor- 
mation accounts for much the larger number of 
cases of feehle-mindedness. 

Congenital mental defect is wholly or in part 
correlated with the development of the physical 
organization, especially with that of the nervous 
system ; and it is rare to meet with imperfect 
congenital structure of the nervous system in the 
absence of other imperfections of the body. These 
imperfections of the body are technically knoivn 
as physical stigmata. They are the outward signs 
of the nervous imperfections. It is acknowledged 
on all hands that the more grave tlie mental defect, 
the more numerous and the more grave are the 
physical malformations. Thus, as we pass up the 
st^le from monsters to idiots, imbeciles, and the 
higher class of the latter, we find a gradually 
diminishing number of bodily malformations, quan- 
titatively and qualitativelj', until they disappear 
altogether and we emerge upon the apparently 
normal plane of the race so far as regards mental 
functions and bodily structure. 

Besides the physical stigmata, there are certain 
well recognized mental stigmata, such as epilepsy, 
hysteria, alcoliolism, cliorea, and the various tics 
and obsessions which are the outward manifesta- 
tions of underlying defects in the nervous system, 
especialJyin the brain. Although ^^■e know that 
every functional peculiarity must have an under- 
lying organic basis, we are still very far from a 
knowledge of the intimate correlation between 
structure and function. The most important at- 
tempt to correlate mental power wth the structure 
of the cortex cerebri has been made by Dr. J. S. 
Bolton, writing in Motts’ Archives of Neurology for 
1903. His observations, a.s yet unconfirmed, show 
that the pyramidal layer (second layer) of nerve 
cells in the pre-frontal cortex varies inversely in 
depth with the degree of amentia or dementia 
present in each case. This is the only layer that 
appreciably varies in depth in normal brains ; the 
degree of its development in normal infants and in 
congenital aments (idiots) varies directly with the 
mental endowment of the individual, and the degree 
of its retrogression in demented patients varies 
directly uith the amount of existing dementia. 

Idiocy and imbecility are abnormalities connected 
by gradation with the more pronounced_ class of 
human monsters which are either non-viable or, 
owing to defective organization, unable to sur- 
vive for any considerable time after birth. As the 
non-viable monsters and those which, owing to 
imperfect development, are unable to live through 
infancy, are all mindless, a description of them 
does not fall under the scope of the present article. 

The present divisions oi congenital mental ab- 
normalities are (1) Idiocy, (2) Intellectual Imbe- 
cility, and (3) Moral Imbecility. It must be borne 
in mind that the following descriptions refer to 
types only, and thiit the forms of the various 
classes referred to merge into one another insen- 
sibly -without any fast dividing differences. 

I. Idiocy. — For clinical purposes ond conveni- 
ence of description, idiocy is frequently sulidivided 
into (o) complete idiocy, and (b) ordinary idiocy. 

(a) Complete Idiocy.— The meater number ot the 
members of this group manifest scarcely any signs 
of psychical life. Their intelligence is of a very 
low order, and all the ordinary mental faculties 
are practically absent. There remains at the most 
species of local memory, applicable to simple 
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habitual wants, and to the requirements of the 
moment. There is no will-power and no faculty 
of initiative. They have no command of articulate 
language, but some of them are able to make their 
few desires known by signs, cries, or sounds under- 
stood only by those in immediate attendance upon 
them. The presence of the ordinary instincts and 
sentiments is not revealed by such cases. Many 
of them do not appear even to be conscious of their 
own existence, much less of the ordinary feel- 
ings of pleasure, pain, fear, or love. In the great 
majority of instances the sexual instinct is absent. 
The only instinct they exhibit is that of hunger, 
and it is expressed only when food is presented 
before them. 

On the physical side, the facial expression is 
marked by the most complete hebetude, relieved 
only by the occasional appearance of passing 
emotions of a superficial and vague kind. The 
general impression left upon the observer of one 
of these faces is one of a peculiar mingling of 
youth and old age. The form of the head is very 
variable, being microcephalic or macrocephalic, and 
the size of the face is generally disproportionate 
to that of the head, being in the former case too 
large and in the latter too small. The lips are 
thick, the tongue has a swollen appearance, and 
the saliva constantly overflows. The skin has an 
earthy colour, and is covered nuth an oily secretion 
which gives ofi’ an offensive odour. Most of these 
idiots are unable to walk, and when they can do 
so, the gait is tottering and imcertain, and all the 
muscular movements are in-coordinate and un- 
gainly. Among the disorders of motility to which 
they are subject may be mentioned ; general and 
locM spasms, chorea, and epileptic convulsions; 
while contractures of the limbs, hemiplegia, and 
local paralyses are very common. They exhibit in 
abundance the ordinary stigmata of degeneration, 
such as cleft palate, hare-lip, disordered and ir- 
regular dentition, and dwarfism. 

Jb) Ordinary Idiocy , — Idiots of this class are, as 
a rule, fairly conversant ndth their immediate sur- 
roundings. Although they may know their OAvn 
names and respond when addressed, their command 
of language is extremely limited ; they are able to 
pronounce only a few words, or at most a few 
phrases, the correct significance of which they 
understand. They make particular use of inter- 
jections and nouns in conversation. It is imposs- 
ible to train them either to read or Amte beyond 
the simplest words. Some of them shoAV an apti- 
tude for drawing imperfect resemblances of natural 
objects ; but they are unable to count beyond cer- 
tain limited figures, and arithmetic js entirely 
beyond their power, A great many idiots possess 
the faculty of imitation very strongly, but in most 
of them the imitative art is imperfect and grotesque. 
Many of them manifest affection to those with ivliom 
they live and who treat them kindly, but this feel- 
ing bears a stronger affinity to dog-like attachment 
than to the more reasoned human instinct of friend- 
ship. In short, their sentiments are usually con- 
fined to a crude appreciation of pleasure and pain, 
expressed emotionally in an unrestrained barbaric 
manner. They are, however, capable of a certain 
amount of training and discipline, as regards ex- 
ternal behaviour. Thus, if properly trained, they 
may learn to dress themselves more or less tidily, 
to eat inoffensively, and to control their animal 
impulses ; but if for any reason supendsion is for 
long relaxed, they are apt to become degraded and 
repulsive in their habits. 

In this class, as in the former, the body is 
stunted, and most of the individuals are ungainly 
and _u"ly in appearance. A great variety of 
physical stigmata and malformations are mani- 
fested by the subjects. In addition to micro- 


cephalism and macrocephalism, the shape of the 
head may bo altered in one or other of the fol- 
lowing ways,— namely, flattening of the cranial 
vertex or oceiput, low or SAviftly receding forehead, 
asymmetry of opposite sides of the head or face, 
prognathism and extreme vaulting, flattening, or 
asymmetry of the palate. The teeth are liable to 
numerous malformations ; the second dentition may 
fail altogether, or, if it does occur, the teeth are 
badly formed and carious. In the eyes, strabismus, 
astigmatism, and anomalous pigmentation are fre- 
quent ; in some cases the distance between the eyes 
is narroAved, Avhile in others, as in the Mongolian 
type of idiot, they present the true Oriental ap- 
pearance, being set far apart and almond-shaped. 
Idiots are subject to various disorders of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, especially to inflammatory condi- 
tions of the mucous membranes. The skin is usually 
pi^ented and unhealthy-looking, and gives off an 
ofl'ensive odour. 

About 25 per cent, of all idiots are subject to 
epilepsy. Most of them exhibit a tendency to 
instinctive impulses, irritability of temper, and 
occasionally to maniacal excitement. The physical 
resistance to disease of all kinds is extremely Ioav, 
and tuberculosis is one of the most frequent causes 
of death. Foav of them live longer than thirty 
years ; in complete idiocy the duration of life is 
very much shorter. 

2. Intellectual Imbecility. — It is often impossible 
to detect in early childhood any outstanding differ- 
ence betAveen imbeciles and normal children. In 
many instances it is only Avhen education begins to 
be communicated that a radical difference shoAvs 
itself in the greater inaptness of the feeble-minded 
to assimilate ordinary elementary instraction. As 
imbeciles approach the age of puberty, their mental 
defects become more apparent ; besides being sIoav 
of apprehension and dull-Avitted, they are deficient 
in ordinary interest, in judgment, and in common- 
sense. Listlessness, inattention, and a tendency to 
become absorbed in subjective thought— commonly 
called ‘day-dreaming’ — are frequent symptoms of 
their intellectual feebleness, in addition to the 
symptoms Avhich result from imperfect cerebral 
development. In a certain sense it may be said of 
them that they do not ctoav old AA'ith their years, 
and Avhen they apuroacn adolescence they do so 
Avdthout any appreciable increase of responsibility. 
They remain childish, easily satisfied Avith trifles, 
and display an interest and curiosity in things 
Avhich have long ceased to interest people of the 
same age. The sexual instinct is early aeimloped, 
and often manifests itself as an exaggeration or 
perversion of the normal condition. Mental con- 
ceptions, the association of ideas, and poAver of 
initiative are sIoav and difficult. Within their 
someAvhat limited sphere of reasoning, Avhicli never 
passes into abstruse consideration, they think and 
act in a normally logical manner ; yet tiiey lament- 
ably fail either in foreseeing the consequences of 
their actions or in understanding the more compli- 
cated actions of their normal felloAv - creatm'es. 
The moral aberrations are as pronounced as the 
intellectual. Imbeciles are prone to be egotistic, 
A'ain, and sensitively proud. Family ties are apt 
to be loosely felt; tne ordinary afl'ection for rela- 
tives is generally feeble, and, although they may 
be capable of forming strong attachments to indi- 
A'iduals, such feelings r^idly yield after short 
periods of separation. Keli;dous and altruistic 
Ideas as Avell as moral discrimination are not, as a 
rule, based upon conviction so much as upon habit 
and the discijdine exercised by other people. Most 
imbeciles are untruthful and unreliable, more 
especially in small matters such os the appropria- 
tion of trifling articles, the property of other people. 
They are often Irritable, and are subject to out- 
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bursts of rage or excitement, for inadeq^nate reasons. 
Many imbeciles are able to earn a somewhat pre- 
carious livelihood by ordinary manual labour, or 
by working at some trade which they may have 
learned indifferently well, but the technique of 
which they are able to execute only imperfectly. 
"Whatever work they do requires the active super- 
vision and guidance of others. Their artistic sense 
is rarely developed to an exceptional degree, al- 
though a few or them are musical ; while others 
exhibit an extraordinary memory for detail, or 
arithmetical powers wholly disproportionate to 
their general mental development. 

^ Imbeciles are subject to attacks of mental ex- 
citement or depression, which have a tendency 
to recur periodically. It is during these attacks, 
especially of excitement, that they are prone to 
commit criminal or morbidly impulsive acts. A 
considerable proportion of them are afflicted mth 
epilepsy. 

The physical characteristics of imbecility are 
neither numerous nor important. The subjects 
are usually well developed, and their outward con- 
formation differs but mightly from that of normal 
individuals. The facial expression, however, usu- 
ally indicates a want of mental power ; and certain 
speech-defects, such as lisping, stammering, and 
imperfect prommciation, are common, to which 
may be added a tendency to misapply the meaning 
of certain words, and to misunderstand the gram- 
matical use of certain parts of speech, such as 
adverbs and the infinitive mood of verbs. The 
physical resistance is lowered, and the activity of 
the various bodily functions is much less vigorous 
than in normal mdividuals. Hence it is that im- 
beciles succumb more easily to bodUy diseases, 
especially such as are of infectious origin, and that 
a considerable number of them die of phthisis. 

3 . Moral Imbecility. — Whether or not congenital 
moral defect can exist independently of intellectual 
defect is a disputed question. We have already 
seen that moral defect is a concomitant of con- 
genital intellectual weakness ; but there undoubt- 
edly occur cases of moral non-development in which 
the inteUeotual faculties are as vigorous as, or even 
surpass, those of ordinary individuals. We are 
therefore compelled to admit that congenital per- 
version of the moral nature may exist wthout any 
apparent intellectual defect. But a closer observa- 
tion of such cases shows not only that they are 
non-moral in one or more particulars, but that 
they also exhibit eccentricities of conduct or sin- 
gular and absurd habits, or the tendency to perform 
the common actions of life in an unconventional 
manner. Moreover, a prolonged observation of 
such persons reveals a liability in them to various 
forms of intellectual perversions, such as unfounded 
suspicions, grosssuperstitions, ob.'sessions, delusions, 
hallucinations, and even confirmed insanity. 

In the more pronounced forms of moral imbe- 
cility without apparent intellectual defect we find 
a wayward and impracticable temper, an absence 
of social instincts and of normal affection, which 
may even express itself as a positive aversion to 
relatives and friends. Such persons are incapable 
of realizing the value of truth, and become so 
notorious in this respect among the people who 
know them, that their statements on the _ most 
ordinary matters of fact are never believed. 
They steal systematically without shame, the 
only restraint being the fear of being found out. 
Perhaps their most prominent characteristic is 
their cruelty. It is not so much that they are 
ruthless in the pursuit of objects which they desire, 
as that they go out of their way to inflict pain 
presumably for the pleasure of witnessing suffering. 
They are, however, apt to be extremely resentful 
of injury to themselves, and seldom forget to avenge 


an insult. They are also vain, proud, aud super- 
cilious. They yield to the worst impulses of their 
lower nature without any evident desire to resist 
them, and they never express sincere contrition for 
any action. As might be expected, they cause 
endless grief and anxiety to their relatives, and 
their lives are lamentable failures from the point 
of view of worldly success. Their intellectual 
faculties,^ often very acute, are exercised in the 
Ptratfflcation of their selfish desires or in the justi- 
fication of their conduct, rather than in the pursuit 
of any continuous honest endeavours. As a rule, 
their affinity for evil courses leads them to in- 
dulgence in habits which tend to accelerate their 
degeneration and to terminate life prematurely. 

In the case of children aud young adolescents 
it is unwise to pass too hasty a judgment, for it 
may happen that the moral sense is not absent 
but only tardily manifested. In such cases the 
chUdren may be bright, intelligent, quickly recep- 
tive, often emotionally impressionable, — perhaps to 
a morbid degree, — but lacking in the very elements 
of moral perception. Many of these individuals, as 
they approach adult life, begin to change radically 
in their moral nature, and some of them have even 
attained to saintliness and canonization. 

There are, finally, many persons who never attain 
to the average moral sense, and whom no appeal 
based on moral grounds can touch, yet who are 
possessed of such clear reasoning powers and self- 
control, that they successfully conceal their non- 
morality by a rigid observance of the conventions 
of their fellow-men. 

Pathology, — In congenital mental defect, especi- 
ally in its more pronounced forms, such as idiocy, 
the brain convolutions present a simple arrange- 
ment suggestive of a tendency to revert to the type 
of the higher mammalia ; thus they may either 
present few secondary folds, or be small, slender, 
and curling {microgyri). Arrested development of 
certain convolutions is frequently observed, especi- 
ally in the frontal and parietal regions, which gives 
to the brain a peculiar and irregiuar appearance. 

The size of the cerebrum relative to that of the 
cerebellum may be deficient, so that the latter is 
not covered over by the occipital lobes, as is the 
case in the carnivora and higher herbivora. Parts 
of the brain, most frequently the corpus callosum, 
may be absent, and many inequalities in the 
development of the two hemispheres have been 
recorded. 

In the second and third layers of the cortex of 
the ape and in a similar situation in the cortex 
of the pig, Bevan Lewis {Text Book of Mental 
Diseases, 1899, p. 70) describes a perfectly globose 
cell, with a single delicate apex process and two or 
more, extremely delicate basal processes without 
any angular projection from the rounded contour 
of the cell. These cells occur in man only in cases 
of idiocy and imbecility. Hammarberg (quoted 
by Ireland, Mental Affections of Children) found 
the pyramidal cells fewer in number _ than in 
normal man. This confirms to a certain extent 
the observations of Bolton, referred to at the com- 
mencement of this article. If only small portions 
of the brain presented this paucity of cell develop- 
ment, while the remaining portions were normal, 
though having fewer cells than usual, the indi- 
vidual was, according to Hammarberg, not idiotic, 
but imbecile or weak-minded. IVhere the cells 
were not only abnormal in shape, but also, gener- 
ally, very few in number, the idiocy was profoimd ; 
where the cells were more numerous, though at 
places globose, badly developed or degenerate, there 
was more intellectual development, though the 
individual was still idiotic. Concomitant with 
these arrests in the development of nerve ccUs 
there is a corresponding diminution m cel! pro- 
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cesses, and conseq^uently in the number of the 
nerve fibres of the cortex. We thus see that the 
essential pathological condition in idiocy and im- 
becility is an arrest in the development of the 
corticm neurons, and that the degree of mental 
weakness depends upon the extent of the imperfect 
development of these elements. 

John Macpherson. 

ABOR, ABOR-MIRI. — A title applied to a 
group of hill tribes of the Mongolian type, on 
the N. frontier of the Indian province of Assam. 
The word J har or Abor seems to mean ‘ barbarous ’ or ‘ inde- 
endent.' The lliris, according to Dalton (p. 22), are so called 
ecause they acted as mediators between the Assamese and the 
more isolated Abors ; and he suggests (p. 29) that the word is 
identical with the miria or milia of Orissa, which, according to 
him, has ori^nated the title opplied to the Meriah victim by 
the Eandhs (which see). But this is more than doubtful ; and 
Dr. Grierson, to whom the question was recently referred, with 
more probability suggests that the word is Mi-ri, of which the 
first syllable in Tibetan means * man,’ and the whole compound 
may possibly mean ‘ nobleman * or ‘ gentleman.’ 

The Abors or Abara occupy a tract of country on 
both banks of the Dihang river, which is the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra. To the W. of this is 
the Miri country. Most of the Abors live outside 
British territory, within the Tibetan border, only 
321 being recorded as British subjects at the Census 
of 1901. Of these, 53 were described as Hindus, 
7 as Buddhists, and the remaining 261 as Animists. 
Of the Miris, 46,720 persons were enumerated 
within British territory at the same Census, of 
whom about half represented themselves as Hindu 
and half as Animist. They seem, like the tribes 
which occupy the hills on both sides of this group, 
the Mishmis (wh. see) to the E. and the Daphlas 
(wh. see) to the W., to he little affected by either 
Hinduism or Buddhism, and to be in the main 
Animists. Dalton (p. 25) states that when their 
children are lost, probably being kidnapped by 
the Mishmis, the Abors attribute their disappear- 
ance to the wood - spirits, in whom they firmly 
believe, and to each of whom some particular 
department in the destiny of man is assigned. 
Each disease has a spirit of its own, and, as they 
have no medicine for the sick, the only remedy 
is a sacrifice to the spirit to whom the illness is 
attributed. The favourite haunt of these spirits 
is a mountain called Bigam, which is held in 
awe by them. No one can return from it, hence 
its mysteries have never been disclosed. They 
acknowledge and adore one Supreme Being as the 
father of all, and have some vague belief in a 
future state; but their ideas on the subject are 
ill-defined, and Dalton, who heard them speak of 
a Judge of the Dead under the name of Jam, who 
is clearly the Hindu Yama, reasonably inferred 
that much of this belief had been borrowed from 
Hindu sources. Needham (Assam Cermis, 1901, 
i. 48) adds that the chief of the malignant spirits 
whom it is the main object of their religion to 
propitiate, is called Apom or Epom, and his younger 
Drother Pomsa, both of whom inhabit the rubber 
tree,, and must be propitiated in times of sickness. 
Urom is another malignant spirit who resides in 
unclean places, attacks people after dark, and 
causes stomachic pains and headaches. He is 
enerally propitiated with an ofiering of some dry 
ones and spirits. Kilu Dele, who represent the 
male and female -earth spirits of the Dravidians 
(which see), live underground, and destroy crops 
and other field produce. A sacrifice of two cooked 
fowls, rice, and other delicacies must be ofiered to 
them under the farm granary. Nipong is an evil 
spirit to whose malignity aU female diseases are 
attributed, and he attacks men also with haemor- 
rhage and colic, which cause the sufierer to roll 
about like a woman in travail. He is said to live 
m plantain groves or amongst stinging nettles, on 
the seeds of which it is bmieved that he exists. 
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Dalton notices one peculiarity in their sacrifices, 
that, when an animal is offered to the spirits, no 
one is allowed to have a share of the meat except 
the old and infirm, who may be regarded as being 
provided for in this way. They have no hereditary 
priesthood, but there are certain persons called 
deodars who gain the position of soothsayers, from 
their superior knowledge of the science of omens. 
These officials practise divination by observing the 
entrails of birds and the liver of a pig. 

One of these men informed Dalton that the whole human race 
is descended from a single mother, who had two sons, the elder 
a bold hunter, the younger a clever craftsman and his mother’s 
favourite. She migrated to the W., taking her younger son 
with her and all the household utensils, arms, and implements. 
The people of the land who remained behind thus lost ^1 
knowledge of arts and handicrafts, and from them sprang the 
present Abors. The Western nations, including the English, are 
descended from the younger son. 

The beliefs of the hill Miria closely resemble 
those of the Abors. But those who have migrated 
to the Assam plains have, to a large extent, aban- 
doned the more savage beliefs of their wilder kins- 
men. Tliey have now come under the influence 
of the Order of Gusains (wh. see) or of Brahman 

riests, who have induced them to adopt, in some 

egree, the ordinary Hindu beliefs, but they have 
failed to wean them from their impure manner of 
living, such as the eating of fowls, pork, and beef, 
the use of intoxicating liquor, and the neglect of 
caste rules in the preparation of their food — all 
gross offences in the eyes of the Hindu, and much 
more dangerous than any heretical belief. Allen 
records that some Miris asserted that they be- 
lieved in a futui'e life, but they were careful to 
add that they had never heard of a dead man who 
returned to this earth. Their belief in the sur- 
vival of the spirit is shown by the care taken that 
the dead shall be buried as if equipped for a long 
journey — ^ivith food, cooking utensils, arms, and 
ornaments suitable to his position in life, so that 
his rank msw be made manifest to the Judge of 
the Dead. Thej)^ also attach great importance to 
the burial of the corpse near the graves of its 
ancestors, and if a man of rank dies in the plains 
of a disease not regarded as contagious, they take 
pains to send his body to the family cemetery in 
the hills. 

Litebatore. — Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Eengal, 21 £f. ; 
JASB xiv. 42611. ; Galt, Census Eeport Assam, 1891, 1. 221 f.; 
Allen, ib. 1901, 1. 471.; Peal, JASB xli. 27; Hodgson, i6 
xvili. pfc. ii. 987 ; Robinson, t6. xviil. pt. i. 230. 

Crooke 

ABORIGINES.— In the article Ethnology it 
is pointed out that the four main divisions of man- 
kind ‘have not remained stationary in their re- 
spective original homes, but have been subject to 
great fluctuations during historic times.’ But 
no rigid parting-line can be drawn between the 
historic and the prehistoric ages, which everywhere 
tend to merge imperceptibly one in the other. 
Hence the remark may confidently be extended to 
all times since early man first began those migra- 
tory movements by which he has replenished the 
earth. We know, for instance, _ that, during the 
Stone Ages, Europe was occupied by both long- 
headed and short-headed races, and Senor E. 
Outes has now shown that the same two types 
had already reached Austral-America in Pleisto- 
cene times (La Bdad de la Piedra en Patagonia, 
1905). It follows that the two primary divisions 
recognized by anthropologists nave been inti- 
mately associated together for countless genera- 
tions, and consequently that there are no more 
any pure stocks, except perhaps a few isolated 
groups, still surviving in some remote and hitherto 
inaccessible comers of the world, such as the 
Andamanese Islanders, the recently - discovered 
Todlas of Celebes, and the Pijian Kai-Colos. 

The term ‘Aborigines’ is therefore' generally 
to be taken in a purely relative sense, and the 
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claim often made by them to he regarded as true 
autochthones must he unhesitatingly rejected. 
They are normally ‘mestizos,’ in whom the physi- 
cal and psychic characters of two or more races 
are intermingled in varying proportions. But the 
psychic character of primitive peoples finds its 
chief expression in their religious concepts, since 
their whole conduct is almost exclusively con- 
trolled hy their views regarding the unseen world. 
Put in this way, the statement that their religious 
systems have been influenced hy foreign contact 
follows of itself, and the inference that, as there 
are no longer any unmixed races, so there are no 
longer any unmixed religions, becomes almost a 
trinsm. The inference is certainly not quite 
obvious at flrst sight, although the analogous 
somatic mixtures, as between whites and blacks, 
are often self-evident. But that is only because 
mental are necessarily more subtle and elusive 
than material phenomena. The savage may hide 
his inmost thoughts regarding the supernatural, as 
he often does to casual visitors ; but he cannot 
hide the constituent elements of his outward form 
from the searching eye of intelligent observers. 

I. Thus the main physical features of the Ans- 
tralian aborigines have long been determined, 
while the source of many of their religious ideas 
is still the submet of heated discussions between 
the Spencers, Gillens, Langs, Frazers, and other 
serious students of primitive psycholomes. The 
Narrinyeri people of South-East Australia have a 
‘ god ’ or mythical being, Nurunderi, who dwells 
in a shadowy Elysium in the far west ; and to 
reach this abode of bliss the souls of the dead 
have to pass under the sea and over a fiery pit, 
into which the wicked fall while the good escape. 
But such abodes of bliss and misery form no part 
of the genuine beliefs of the natives, who do not 
distinguish between morally good and wicked 
people ; and careful inquiry has now shown that 
these are merely distorted reminiscences of the 
heaven and hell preached to the Narrinyeri tribe 
by the early missionaries. 

The same god Nurunderi (Ngurundere) plays a 
great part in the myths of the kindred Tanganarin 
people of the Lower Murray Kiver, and also 
affords a curious illustration of the way in which 
the Biblical stories get perverted in the minds of 
the natives. 


This great King of Wj’ir (Heaven) had two wives, who caught 
a large and a small flsh, keeping the flrst for themselves and 
giving him the little one. Discovering the fraud, he was very 
angry, and said, ‘ You shall die for this, and all Tanganarin 
shall die ; and there shall ha fighting and sickness, and evil 
ipirits until then.' Ngurundere had created and done every- 
thing for them, rfving them knowledge and skill in hunting. 
Ashing, and fighting. But after the sentence of death for the 
trick played upon him by his wives, he took away their know- 
ledge and power, left them, and ascended into heaven. Thp 
they became ignorant and blind» and lived like the beasts of the 
field for a long time, tiU of a virgin was born a good and ^se 
man named Wyangare. He gave them back their lost wisdom 
and power, and taught them sorcery; and when ho had re- 
generated all the tribe, he was taken up to heaven hy Ngurun- 
dere, and now reigns there as second Kmg. And when a 
Tanganarin dies, Wyangare takes his ^irit up to heaven, and 
gets him a good hunting-gro^d in that Piac®. 
fcfiuence with Ngurundere. This might be the Aus- 

trallan version of the doctrines of the Fall and Atonement. 

The nativ'e account of the Creation ol the first Eoan is more 
detailed than that of Scrip toe. ^e PeoP'® .o' 

Melbourne district say that Punjil, C?rea^ of ^ 

two male blacks by cutting three Uw strips lus 

big knife, and on one of them Imeading a 

the required consistency. Then he earned some of the d^^ 

to another of the strips, and began to 

beginning at the feet »nd working upwards to the Thu 

he repeated on the third stnp ; and being well A’® 

work, he danced round about the two figures. 

some hair out of stringy bark, curM to 

for the other; and, being again pl^ed with his 

more danced round about them. After 

with his hands, he lay upon them and 

mouths and nostrils until they stirred, when he 

them a third time. He then made them speak and walk about, 

and they were flniBhed. 


In the beginning Mfira- 
AIi^ the Good Spirit, made a number of small black lizards 
and being pleased with them, promised them power over all 
creeping things. He divided their feet into toes and fingers, 
and wnth his forefinger added nose, eyes, mouth, and ears. 
Then he stood one on end, but it toppled over ; so he cut off its 
tail, after which the lizard walked erect like a man. He did 
the same with another, which happened to be a female, and so 
the race was perpetuated. After a time mankind became very 
numerous ana wicked, whereat Punjil, being angry, raised 
storms and fierce winds, which shook the big trees on the hill- 
tops. And Punjil went about with his big knife, cutting this 
way and that way, and men, women, and children he cut into 
very little pieces. But the pieces were alive, and wriggled 
about like worms, whereupon great gales came, and blew them 
about like snowflakes. They were wafted into the douds, and 
by the clouds home hither and thither ail over the earth, and 
thus was mankind dispersed. But the good men and women 
were carried upwards and became stars, which still shine in the 
heavens. 

Death came in this way. The first pair were told not to go 
near a certain tree, in which lived a bat which was not to be dis- 
turbed. But one day the women were getting fuel, and were 
tempted to go near the tree. Thereupon the hat flew away, and 
so death came into the world. 

It shonid be noted that all these Creation myths 
have been gathered from tribes ivliicli have long 
been in association ■with the whites, and probably 
derived the substance and the moral tendency 
from the missionaries. The local colouring would 
gradually he supplied as the stories passed from 
tribe to tribe. 

2. Similar Biblical legends are widespread 
among the Masai of East Africa, and here the 
parallelisms are so striking that Captain Merker 
can account for them only hy supposing that 
the Masai nomads are a Semitic people who 
dwelt originally with the kindred Israelites in 
North Arabia, whence they migrated some 6000 or 
7000 years ago to their present domain east of 
Lake victoria Nyanza. Surprising coincidences 
are pointed out between the traditions, myths, 
legends, and religious observances of the two 
nations. The Masai el-Eberei is equated with 

i Bber (Gn 10”) ; Bau, ‘Great,’ ivith Janwsh ; Nabe 
with Abel', NarabS, with Abraham i and it is 
shoivn that the Masai have also their ten com- 
mandments, the first of which is : ‘ There is one 
only God ; heretofore yon called Him E’maaelani, 

“ Almighty ” ; henceforth you shall call Him 
Nffai'j just as in Ex 6’ Shaddai is replaced hy 
Jahxoeh. Here we have unquestionably many 
Jewish religions notions superimposed on the 
primitive Masai animism. These were not, how- 
ever, brought from Arabia thousands of years 
ago, hut are obviously due to contact witn the 
JndaizingFalashas of the neighbouring Abyssinian 
uplands (cf. M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904). 

3. In Senaar there is a curious intermingling 
of Muslim and animistic beliefs, which corresponds 
completely with the Negro and Semitic mter- 
minglings of its Funj inhabitants. These pass for 
fairly good Muhammadans ; practise circumcision, 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, have zealous faqira 
and dervishes (who act as teachers and scribes in 
the towns), and conform to most of the other 
Qur’linic precepts. Yet beneath this thin Muslim 
veneer these Negroid natives are still sheer pagans, 
firmly belie'ving in the gross superstitions which 
are associated -vN-ith the wer-wolf notions referred 
to in art. Ethnology. Their mncli-dieaded 
sShirs (magicians) are credited with the power 
of transforming themselves at night into hyajnaa 
and hippopotami, which roam aront seeking to 
destroy their enemies, and inflict injuries even on 
the most devout Musalmans. The marafds, as 
the metamorphized human hyamas are called, hold 
unhallowed cannibal feasts m the recesses of the 
woodlands, indicating their presence by their 
terrible bowlings, just as wayfarers were stricken 
•with awe by the midnight roar of the tmnsfonned 
human jaguars amonrat the Aztecs of pre-Colum- 
hiau times. In the daytime the marajds again 
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assume their human form, hut are still dangerous, 
since a glance from their erU eye suffices to wither 
the limbs, the heart, or the entrails of their victims, 
who thus perish in the most horrible torments. 
To counteract these dire machinations, the scribes 
UTite passages of the Qur’an on slips of paper, 
which are then burnt, and the smoke inhaled by 
those who suppose themselves threatened by the 
hostile sahirs. It would he difficult to imagine 
a more complete fusion of higher and lower religious 
forms than this inhaling of Qur’anic texts against 
evil influences opposed to Qur’anic teachings (see 
E. Marno, Reisen im Gebiete des blaucn u. weissen 


mi, 1874). 

Featherman aptly remarks that ‘Muhammad- 
anism, introduced by the Arabs, has been adopted 
by some of the Nigritian nationalities of higher 
mental capacities, hut they are Muhammadans in 
their ovm way. Christianity has also made some 
converts in isolated localities, but they are Chris- 
tians only in name' {Social History, etc., L p. 12). 
In some places, as in the West Sudan, the 
primitive pagan substratum has been partly over- 
laid by both of these higher religions, with the 
curious result that, for instance, some of the Senegal 
Wolofs have charms with texts from the Qur^n 


which they cannot read, while others have medals 
and scapulars of the ‘Seven Dolours,’ or of the 
Trinity, which they cannot understand. Other 
violent contrasts are seen in the lofty conception 
of Takhar, ‘ god of justice,’ associated amongst the 
neighbouring Serers with lowly household gods, such 
as the lizard, for whom the daily mUk-bowl is set 
apart. Here again the fusion of higher and lower 
ideals is obvious enough, and so it is throughout 
Negroland, wherever the seething masses of 
heathendom have been touched by higher influences. 

4 . Turning to India, in this fathomless ocean of 
heterogeneous elements we are at once confronted 
with perhaps the saddest tragedy ever witnessed 
anywhere in the whole history of human develop- 
ment. Here are seen, not so much gross anthro- 
pomorphic systems leavened by contact with 
superior ideals, as the very reverse process of these 
ideals being themselves gradually contaminated 
and utterly debased by submersion in the great 
flood of aboriginal heathendom. The present writer 
has elsewhere shown (East and West, April 1905) 
that the whole of the peninsula, from the Hima- 
layas to Ceylon, was occupied by these aborigines 
— Kolarians and Dravidians — ages before the 
advent of the tribes of Aryan (Sanskritic) speech, 
who may have reached the Panjabfrom the north- 
west, some 5000 or at most 6000 years ago. It is 
clear from tbe Vedic texts (see Vedas) that these 


proto-Aryans drew their inspiration from above; 
that their deities — ^Varuna, Indra, Agni, Surya, 
Dyaus, the Maruts — ^wero all personifications of the 
forces of the upper regions, and were looked upon 
in the main as beneficent beings, who associated 
almost on a familiar footing mth their votaries, 
from whom they accepted mild offerings of soma 
and the fruits of the earth, without exacting any 

S oss or cruel sacrifices. On the other hand, the 
ravido-Kolarian aborigines drew, and for the 
most part still draw, their inspiration from below, 
and their ohthonic gods were really demons, ever 
hostile to mortals, and to be appeased by san- 
guinary rites and the sacrifice of eve^thing most 
prized by the living. But, as the Vedic Aryans 
ranged farther and farther into the Indo-Gangetio 
plains, there took place those inevitable religious 
and racial intermixtures which resulted in the 


present Hindu populations and in the degraded 
ionns of religion which collectively we call Brah- 
manim or Hinduism. Over this monstrous system 
the triumphant Aryans spread the prestige or their 
language and general culture ; but in the struggle 


they forfeited their heaven-bom pantheon, which 
was replaced by the chthonic gods of the aborigines. 
As Grcscia capta femm victorem cepit, so here the 
Vedic Sun-god and Sky-god, Rain-god and Wind- 
gods were vanquished Iw the Dravido-Kolarian 
Visnu, the Preserver, Mahadeva ( 6 iva, the De- 
stroyer, with his ivife Durga or Kali), Birmha 
Devi (the Fire Goddess), the gross symbolism 
typified by the lihga and the rest. However dis- 
guised by a Sanskrit nomenclature, the true 
parentage _ of these entities is clea^ seen, for 
instance, in the Siva of the later Hindu triad, 
who is evolved out of the later Vedic Rudra, the 
Roarer or Storm-god, who guides and controls the 
destroying cyclone. 

Thus was constituted the present Hindu system, 
in which, as we now see, the higher forms have been 
not merely influenced or modified by, but almost 
completely submerged in, the lower. Since the 
expulsion of Buddhism, which had prevailed for 
about 1000 years (B.C. 250 to A.D. 750), this ex- 
ceptional process has again heen reversed, and 
during the last 2000 years Brahmanism has spread 
over the whole peninsula, absorbing_ or driving to 
the uplands all the primitive beliefs, and even 
attacking them in their last retreats in the 
Vindhyan range and the extreme southern high- 
lands. Hence it is that even in these less accessible 
tracts unalloyed primitive forms are gradually dis- 
appearing. StiU, enough remains to enable us to 
discriminate between the original Dravido-Kolarian 
and the intmding Hindu elements. Thus Mr, A. 
Krishna Iyer writes that the Malayars of Cochin 
‘are pure animists, but, owing to their association 
with the low-caste men of the plains and their 
attendance at the neighbouring village festivals, 
they have been imbibing the higher forms of 
worship.’ Of their six gods two are demoniacal 
(chthonic), and four are merely different names for 
the Hindu Kali, who was ori^ally borrowed by 
the Hindus from the natives. From the higher 
castes are also taken Bhagavati Bhadrakali and 
Nagasami, who have penetrated into the neigh- 
bouring KoUencode forests, and are there wor- 
shipped with semi -Hindu rites, jointly ivith 
Muniappan and the other demon-gods, for aU these 
aborigmes are stiU everywhere at heart devil- 
worshippers. But these demons themselves, as 
well as all preternatural beings, are really human 
like the suppliants, only invisible and more potent. 
Hence ‘they are held in fear and pious reverence, 
and their favour can be sought by sacrifice alone ’ 
(Iyer, MS. notes). Much the same account is 
given of the Eravallers of the Chittur forests, who 
also include K&li amongst their demoniacal gods, 
and seek her protection with like offerings. 

Amongst the Bhils, Kols, Gonds, and other 
Pahdrias of the Vindhyan uplands, great respect is 
paid to Mahadeva, to whom have been consecrated 
the Mabadeo heights east of the Satpuras. He is 
even confounded with the ohthonic Tiger-god, and 
associated with Bhima, Arjuna, and other heroes 
or demi-gods of the Mahabharata epic. Yet these 
almost Hinduized hilhnen offered till lately human 
sacrifices to the various members of their limitless 
pantheon, which includes sun, moon, rocks, trees, 
torrents, the passing winds, and especially the 
departed spirits who return in the form of night- 
mare, sit on the chest, squeeze the throat, and 
suck the blood, like the vampires of the popular 
Slav legend (see Ethnology). So intermingled 
are the nigher and lower forms throughout Gond- 
wana and the Southern highlands, that the Census 
agents are often puzzled how to return certain 
ethnic groups, whether as outcaste Hindus or 
Hinduized outcastes. 

5 . But this new field of research is boundless, 
and we must hasten through Indo-China, where 
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the superficial Buddhism is everywhere intimately 
associated with the never-dying animism, east- 
wards to the Malay lands, where analogous 
associations crop out everywhere hetAveen Imam 
and the still rampant heathenism of Borneo, 
Celebes, Gilolo, and Mindanao. Much light has 
recently been throAvn on this religious syncretism 
in Celebes by the brothers F. and P. Sarasin, 
in whose Reisen (Berlin, 1905) the reader will find 
much instructive matter. The prevalent relations 
in the hitherto almost absolutely unknown island 
of Mindanao have also been revealed by N. M. 
Saleehy in his Studies in Moro History, Law, and 
Religion, vol. iv. of the Philippine Ethnological 
Survey Publications (Manila, 1905). Here the 
‘authentic’ genealogies of the Moro (Muhamma- 
dan) dynastic families are interwoven Avith curious 
agan elements, and Ave read of orthodox Sultans 
escended from unions not only with houris sent 
doAvn from heaven, hut also Avitn a native princess 
found inside a bamboo stalk. This occurred at 
the time TabunaAvay and Mamalu Avere cutting 
bamboo to build their fish corral. When the last 
tree was felled, out came a child who Avas called 
Putri Tunina, and Avhose little finger was wounded, 
the holo having cut through the bamboo, and from 
her sprang Malang-sa-InOTd,' third datu (king) 
of the BAvayan dynasty. The Mindanao Muslims 
have also assimilated some of the pagan folk-lore, 
and firmly believe in the Balbal vampire, a huge 
night bird, whose screech is supposed to be dis- 
tinctly heard after sunset. _ It is really ‘a_ human 
being Avho transforms at night into an eyU spirit 
which devours dead people,’ in this differing from 
other vampires, which come out of the dead and 
prey on the living. But so detested is the creature, 
that in the local Muhammadan code, here pub- 
lished in full, anyone calling another halhal is 
fined one slave or his value (p. 68). Thus in 
Mindanao it is again the higher Muslim system 
that is affected by the lower ideals of the abori- 
gines, many of Avhom have AvithdraAvn to the 
uplands of the interior, Avhere interesting discoveries 
aAvait future explorers in primitive psychologies.^ 

6, Once more the balance is redressed in Oceania, 
where the more ciAulized Eastern Polynesians 
have inoculated the Western Melanesian cannibal 
head-hunters Avith their mana and other subtle 
religious essences. But in the process modi- 
fications naturally take place, and the Maori or 
Samoan mana is not, perhaps, quite the same 
thing as that of the New Hebrides savages. The 
Maori mana, brought from HaAvaiki (Samoa ?) to 
New Zealand by the kaka bird, is not easily dis- 
tinguished from the forest, the human, and the 
other local mauri, and is generally defined as 
‘power, authority, influence, prestige ’ (A. Hamil- 
ton, Maori Art, p. 396). But the Melanesian 
mana is more spiritual, analogous to the Auots- 
tinian ‘ grace,’ without which no Avorks avail, but 
Arith which all things superhuman can be achieved. 
Thus a person may have mana, but is not himself 
mana,— a force which ‘is present in the atmo- 
sphere of life, attaches itself to persons and to 
things, and is manifested by results Aidiich ran 
only be ascribed to its operation’; and agam: 

‘ a force altogether distinct from physical povrer, 
which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, 
and Avhioh it is of the greatest advantage to possess 
or control’ (Codrington, The Melanesians, pp. 118- 
119). But hoAvever homologous with, or diver- 
gent from, the Maori mana, this impersonal essence 
permeates the Avhole religious thought of the 
Melanesians, Avhose religion * consists, in fact, in 
getting this mana for oneself, or getting it used 
For one’s benefit — all religion, that i®> ^ 
religious practices go, prayers_ and sacrihees ^.). 
And as tne principle is admittedly derived from 


the more highly cultured Polynesians, Ave have 
here again a primitive system infiuenced, and, in 
this instance, someAvhat elevated, by a more ad- 
vanced line of thought. Hoav primitive in other 
respects is the Melanesian system, may be seen 
from the belief current in the Banks’ Islands that 
people may become talamaur, a kind of vampire 
Avhich prowls about at night, and, like the Min- 
danao halbal, devours the bodies of the dead. In 
this and several other Melanesian groups lyc- 
anthropy also (see Ethnology) is Avidely prevalent, 
only here the non-existent Avolf is replaced by 
sharks, oavIs, eagles, and bloAv-flies._ These last are 
perhaps the most dreaded, since magicians assuming 
such minute forms can buzz about, penetrate rmseen 
into the houses, and torment their Auctims A\'ith im- 
unity. Hoav such childish notions can persist side 
_ y side Avdth the subtleties of the mana doctrine 
is a psychological puzzle awaiting solution. 

y. Perhaps even more inexplicable is the pure 
animism of the crudest type still everyAvhere sur- 
Auving amongst the cool-headed and practical 
Chinese, beneath, or rather almost above, several 
layers of higher forms, such as aucestor-AVorship, 
Buddhism, 'Taoism, and the common-sense ethical 
teachings of Confucius. It is impossible here to 
dAvell on these different systems AA'hich are else- 
Avhere fully described (see art. CHINA [Religion 
OF]). It Aviil suffice for our purpose to point out that 
in China the various religions, or so-called reli- 
gions, are, so to say, stratified or superimposed 
one on the other rather than intermingled, as 
mostly elsewhere. Hence the curious phenomenon 
that the Government recognizes three official reli- 
^ons, — ^Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism, — to 
all of Avhioh, in virtue of his position, the Emperor 
himself belongs, and whose observances he scru- 
pulously fulfils, Avhile millions of his subjects 
simultaneously profess these, and perhaps others, 
Avithout any sense of incongruity. The sever^ 
beliefs do not contradict each other, but lie 
peacefully side by side ; and the devout Buddhist, 

1 after duly burning his tapers and incense to the 
1 innumerable idols of the joss-house, proceeds as 
i an incurable Aniraist to take active measures to 
baffle the Feng-shui (evil spirits) by effacing the 
straight lines affected by them, ana to encourage 
the Fung-shui (good spirits) by developing the 
curves along Avhich they prefer to travel. 

8. Coming westwards, Ave find_ the early and the 
late again amalgamated, and indeed so inextri- 
cably that only m recent years have folk-lorists 
and classical students begun to distinguish betAveen 
the coarse chthonic gods of the Pelasgians and the 
bright Aryan deities of the Hellenes, which have 
so long been merged together in the Greek my tho- 
logies, as typified, for instance, by the marriage 
of the Uranian Aphrodite Avith the hirsute and 
deformed cave- dwelling Hephasstus. But the 
fusion of the pre- Aryan Pelasgians Avith the 
proto-Aryan Hellenes aa’os a sIoav process, lasting 
for many generations, as is ei'ident from the difier- 
ent social and religious institutions prevailing m 
various parts of Greece during the early histone 
period. Thus, of fetishism we find no trace in 
Homer, AA-bo represents the Achtean (Hellenic) side, 
whereas fetish worship long persisted in Arcadia, 
Attica, and other distinctly Pelasgic lands. So 
also with totemism and the dark Poseidon of the 
Pelasgians, who was finally eclipsed by the fair 
Apollo, Zeus, and the other Aryan gods of the 
Achaioi. After, or perhaps during, the fusion, 
other religious contacts took place, as shoy-n by 
the Greek Adonis borroAA’od Avith another Apliro- 
dite (Astarte) from the Semites. The conflicting 
accounts of these and other deities are but the 
results of the unconscious efforts of the ancient 
folk-Jorists to harmonize the A-arious legends of 
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originally distinct personalities, and are them- 
selves a clear indication of the higher Aryan 
and Semitic inflnences hronght to bear on the 
primitive religion of the Pelasgian aborigines. 
But these influences must not he pushed too far, 
as when Eduard Glaser imports the Vedic Dvaus 
into Greece (Zeus) and Italy (Jove), as well as 
into Israel (Jahweh). It is oJe:w from the com- 
pound forms Dyauspifer, (Vedic Sanskrit), ZeO 
irdrep (Gr.), Juvmatre, Jupater (Umbrian), Dies- 
piter, Jvpiter (Latin), that this personification 
of the bnght sky had already found expression 
in the Aryan mother-tongue, and was consequently 
a common inheritance of all the proto-Aryans 
who, after the dispersion, brought it tndejoendently 
into their Indian, Hellenic, and Italic settle- 
ments. Thus we have here no reciprocal influence 
of Aryans upon Aryans ; but as to the same root 
belong the Avestan daeva, the Lithuanian and 
Lettic Devos, Dews, ‘God,’ and other Western 
variants, it follows that the pantheons of the 
Iranian and European aborigines were enlarged 
and othemdse modified in remote prehistoric times 
by their proto -Aryan conquerors. What other 
early interminglings of religious systems may have 
taken place, as between A^ans and Ligurians in 
Italy, or Aryans (Celts) and Iberians in Spain, Gaul, 
and the British Isles, is a subject of too speculative 
a nature to be here discussed. One point, however, 
seems fairly well established, that the Semitic 
Phoenicians reached the far west with their Baal, 


who was adopted as one of their chief deities by 
the Ibero-Celtic peoples of Britain and Ireland. 
The expressions Bal mhaith art, ‘ may Baal prosper 
thee,’ and Bal Dhia dhuit, ‘ God Baal be with thee,’ 


gions', H. O’Brien, Phanician Ireland', D’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours efe Littirature Celtiqiie). 

9. In the New World, effectively cut off' from the 
Old most probably since Neolithic times, the inter- 
changes of cultures and religious notions can have 
been only between the American aborigines them- 
selves. But here also there were very great local 
developments, in virtue of which some, such as 
the Artecs, Mayas, Zapotecs, Chibchas, Peruvians, 
and Aymaras reached a relatively high degree of 
civilization, while most of the others lagged be- 
hind, and are still at the barbaric or even pure 
savage state. These last have, till recently, stood 1 
for the most part aloof from all extraneous con- I 
tacts, so that many, such as the Mexican Seris, 
the Caribs and Arawaks of British Guiana, the 
Brazilian Botocudos, and the Puegian Yahgans, I 
afford excellent object-lessons for the study of the 
earliest types of unmodified religious thought, but 
for that very reason do not come within the scope 
of the present inquiry. Thus, in America, the 
mutual influences are confined mainly to the 
more advanced cultural peoples, amongst whom | 
interminglings appear to nave been more the rule I 
than the exception. Apart from the much dis- 
cussed subject of the long-extinct Toltecs, it may 1 
be stated in a general way that the two great 
Aztec and Maya cultures betray undoubted proofs 
of endless borrowings, especially in matters asso- 
ciated with astrology, ivination, and religious 
obsen’ances. Who were the givers and who the 
recipients may still be a moot point, but the con- 
tacte are not open to question. 

R Foretemann, who taltes the Maya side against Seler and 
others, holds that * the Aztecs adopted many things which they 
learned from the Maj-as, especially their deities, whose names 
mey simply translated. The translation of Kukulcan into 
is a very typical case, for kvA and quetzal designate 
'’I'S ^t>gon retplendens, and can and coatl mean the snake. 
The Aztecs first came in contact with the higher civilization 
^fore the arrival of the Spaniards, so that they 
mn not have time to establish their supremacy and so ahsoro 


the Mayas, but, on the contrary, were absorbed by them' 
(Sfexiean and Central American Antiquities, Washington, 
i004, p. 642). It is also shown that the tonalamatls which were 
common to all Centml American cultured peoples, and were 
not calendars, but horoscopes covering a period of 260 days, 
the period of gestation, originated with the Maj-os, and were 
slavishly copied by the Aztecs (ib. p. 627 ; see also Keane’s 
Eng. ed. of Seler’s Elucidation of the Aubin Tonalamatl, 1901). 

Dealing with the wall-paintings of Mitia in the Zapotec domain 
(the present State of Oaxaca), Professor Seler shows that this 
cultured nation drew many of its religious inspirations from 
the neighbouring Aztecs. ‘The conclusion seems inevitable 
that the cosmogonic representations referring to Quetzalcoatl, 
os well os the Olympus with its many personages occurring 
in the picture-writings, were not strictly national, did not have 
their roots in the Zapotec country, but represented a super- 
imposed culture which owes its origin to the influence of 
Kahua tribes dating back to prehistoric times ‘(iTandmafercien 
von ilitla, Berlin, 1895). 

On the other hand, the views advanced by the 
late Mr. Leland in The Algonquin Legends of New 
England regarding the old Norse orimn of the 
north-eastern Indian mythology cannot be upheld 
But although they are now shown to be untenable, 
later European influences have been at work, and 
Mr. Andrew Lang has found clear traces of Irish, 
French, and a few Anglo-American strains in 
many of the Passamaquoddy legends. StiU, Prof. 
J. D. Prince, of Columbia University, holds that 
what is genuinely native ‘stands forth with un- 
mistakable distinctness in some of the Kuldskap 
tales,’ that is, the witchcraft and other stories 
recorded in Kultiskap the Master, the joint work 
of himself and Mr. Leland. A. H. Keake. 

ABORTION.— See Fceticide. 

ABOULIA . — A mental disorder characterized 
by loss of volitional control over action or thought. 
Tiiere are three general types of aboulia. (1) In 
the purely ideational field it may occur as a result 
of the loss of inhibitive powers or of control of 
attention. In such cases, when a motive or impulse 
appears in consciousness with a preponderating 
force, there is an ill-balanced tendency to im- 
mediate action. The suggestion is without natural 
check, and rash and inconsiderate execution of it 
follows. The limiting cases of such disorder (some- 
times termed hyperhoulid) are to be found in the 
obsessions of fixed ideas, in hypnotic suggestion, 
etc., where the force of the suggested idea is so 
strong that there is no consciousness of compet- 
itive motor impulse (and hence none of volition). 
(2) Distinguished from this, but stiU in the idea- 
tional field, is aboulia which takes the form of 
extreme hesitancy. Where a series of ideas or im- 
pulses is presented to consciousness as alternatives, 
— that is, with equal or nearly equal suggestive 
power, — the loss of ability to inhibit prevents 
selection,' and irresolution and failure to act at all 
are the result. It is probable that conduct which is 
often interpreted as extreme scrupulousness, or 
conscientiousness in affairs of no real moral moment, 
taking the form of indecision, is merely a mani- 
festation of this type of aboulia. (3) Aboulia due 
to ideomotor derangement should be sharply dis- 
criminated from the preceding. It is due not to 
failure to make rational choice, but to inability to 
execute the choice made. Its psychical form is 
failure of the kinsesthetic equivalent, or motor 
image adequate to action, and its physiological 
basis is probably lesion or loss of tone in the 
association tracte. It shows itself in a sort of 
muscular stammering, repeated efforts being re- 
quired_ to perform some ordinarily easy action. 
Aboulia is a characteristic neurasthenic condition, 
appearing in connexion with multiple personality, 
automatism, etc. It is the natural pre-condition of 
excessive susceptibility to suggestion. 

Literature. — Rlbot, Les maladies de la volonUi (1883) ; Janet, 
JKvroses etdesidiesfxes^l^Sy, Dnprat,MoraEs(lM3); Jastrow, 
I 3Vie Subconscious (1906). H. B. ALEXANDEK. 
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ABRAHAM-MEN.— A class of sturdy beggars, 
who feigned to have been mad, and to nave been 
kept in Bedlam for a term of years. ‘ Bedlam ’ — a 
lunatic asylum or madhouse — is a contraction for 
Bethlehem, the name of a religious house in London, 
founded as a priory in 1247, and in 1547 converted 
into a hospitm for lunatics. Originally ‘ Abraham 
man ’ or ‘ Abraham cove ’ denoted an inmate of the 
lunacy ward under the patronage of the patriarch 
Ahranam. On discharge from hospital he wore a 
badge for identification, and was formally permitted 
to roam the country as a ‘Tom o’ Bedlam’ and 
solicit alms. 

This character was personated by vagabonds and 
sturdy rogues, who wandered over England in a dis- 
orderly manner, feigning lunacy and preying upon 
the charitable. Hence the slang phrase, ‘ to sham 
Abraham.’ Where begging failed they did not 
hesitate to live by pilfering, and, when detected 
in any depredation, they would plead the immrmi- 
ties and privileges of a Bedlamite. The character 
is common in Shakespeare’s time, and seems to have 
survived till the period of the Civil Wars. 

For a specimen of the langnage and demeanour of the Ahraham- 
men, see speech of Edrar in Lear, Act ii. sc. 3 ; for syno- 
nyms, Beaumont and Letcher's Btggar^e Bush, ii. sc. 1 ; — 

‘ And these, what name or title e’er they hear, 

Jackman, or Patrico, Oranke, or Olapper-dudgeon, 
Fraier, or Abram-ynan, 1 speak to all.’ 

Of. Awdelej-’s Fratemitve of Vacabondes, 166fi : ‘An Abraham 
man is he that walketh bare-armed and bare-legged, and fayneth 
himself mad, and carryeth a pack of wool, or a stycke with haken 
on its or such lyke toy, and natneth himseU ** Poor Tom (cd. 
Early En". Text Soc. p. 3). See also Dekker*a Belman of London, 
1608 : ‘0? all the mad rascalls the Abraham roan is the most 
phantastick, . , . The fellow that eat half naked (at table to-day) 
is the best Abraham man that ever came into my house, the 
notablest villain : he swears he hath been in Bedlam, and will 
talk frantickly of purpose : you see pinnes stuck in sundry places 
of his naked flesh, especially In his arms ... onely to make you 
believe he is out of his wits : he calls himself by the name of 
Poore Tom. ... Of these Abraham men some be exceeding 
merry, and doe nothing but sing songs : some ■will dance : other 
will doe nothing hut laugh or weep : other are dogged and so 
sullen both in look and speech, that, spying but smaU company 
In a house, they boldly and bluntly enter, compelling the sep 
vants through fear to give them what they demand, which is 
commonly bacon or sometUng that will yield ready money. 

The great authority is Harman's Catuat, J^rening for 

Common Corsetors, 2nd 15^7, TV, FULTON’, 

ABRAVANEL (or ABARBANEL), Isaac(1437- 
1608). — Statesman and author, Don Isaac Ahra- 
vanel shared in the general expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. He had been in the service 
of King Alfonso V. of Portugal and Queen Isabella 
of Castile, and after his banishment acted m finance 
minister in the states of Naples and Venice. 
fame now rests chiefly on his Commentaims on the 
Bible He wrote on the Pentateuch, the Historical 
Books, and the Prophets, hut not on the Hagio- 
grapha. Among the characteristics of ins Com- 
mentaries, mentionmusthe made first of his genem 
prefaces to the various hooks. In ^ 

deserves to he considered ‘a pioneer of the modem 
science of Bible propaedeutics’ (Gmzherg). 
dition, his CommentariM are x?® 

use made of the knowledge of the 
author had acquired in the vicissitudes of lus public 
^reer. He tins takes account, in his exegesis of 
toe Biblical histories, of politic^ 
social life, and attempts to explain the Stole from 
toe standpoint of its actual 
this respect, too, Ahravanel wtm 
he anticipated the modem principle 
not solely on Uterary exegesis, hut caUs 
all avail^le historical anSaTchicologi^ mate^b. 
Acain. Ahravanel makes free use of Christian Com- 
mentaries ; he quot^ Jerome, Au^tme, 
of Lvra. Paul of Burgos, and othere. Xiins ne 

dese^ea credit for perceiving *®^®s4%-bicb 
for an nnsectanan ex®gesi^for an e. „ 
shall attempt to explam Scripture without tlieo 
logical prejudice. 


In all these points Ahravanel’s services were 
appreciated by Christians as well as Jews. ‘No 
less than thir^ Christian writers of this period — 
among them men of eminence, like the younger 
Buxtorf, Buddeus, Carpzov, and others — occupied 
themselves with the close study of Abravanel’s 
exegetical writings, which they condensed and 
translated, and thus introduced to the world of 
Christian scholarship ’ (Gmzherg). Certainly Abra- 
vanel gains by compression, for his works are very 
prolix. They were often written in great haste. 
Thus his long Commentaries on Joshua, Judges, 
and Samuel occupied him only six months. Yet 
these Commentaries include some of his very best 
work. 

The philosophical works of Ahravanel are of less 
importance than the exegetical. His Bosh Amanah 
{‘Pinnacle of Faith’) is a treatise which aims at 
dissociating Jeivish theology from philosophy ; he 
upheld, against Maimonides, the view of miracu- 
lous inspiration. His Messianic hooks were very 
popular, and were often reprinted. In these he dis- 
putes alike the views of Christian and of Jewish 
rationalists. His Yeshuoth Meshicho (‘ Salvation of 
His Anointed ’) is a clear and full account of the 
Rabbinic doctrines concerning the Messiah. Ahra- 
vanel himself claimed descent from the royal house 
of David. 

LiTEiUTimz.— Graetz, Bistorji of the Jews, Enp. tr., vol. iv. 
ch. xi. ; M. H. Friedlander, Chacnme ha-Dorot (ISSO), 130-160 ; 
L. Ginzbere in Jewish Encye. vol. i. (1901) pp. 120-12S (where 
an alpbnb. list oi A.’b works will be found); I. Abrahams, A 
Short History of Jewish Literature (1906), ch. xxi. ; S. Schech- 
ter. Studies in Judaism ch. on ‘TheDopnas of Judaism.’ 

I. Abrahams. 


ABRENUNTIO.— The renunciation of the 
devil at baptism is a custom which goes back cer- 
tainly to the 2nd century. At first, as we see from 
the Patristic references, the renunciation was 
thought of as intellectual as well as moral, as a 
repudiation of heathenism with its teachings as 
well as with its vices and abuses ; while later, 
after the triumph of Christianity (and so at the 
present day), the renunciation is thought of almost 
entirely as moral, as a promise to lead a good life. 

■The custom of interrogating the candidates to 
see whether they really gave up heathenism and 
believed in Jesus Christ probably goes hack to 
Apostolic times ; it would he a necessiOT precaution 
which could scarcely he dispensed with. Perhaps 
the earliest certain reference to it is the gloss of 
Ac 8” AV, the confession of faith by the Ethiopia 
eunuch, which, though probably no part of the 
original text, is found m Irenmus and Cypnan, and 
must therefore reflect the usage of at least the 

_ _ . rrinT' 


good 

^ For our present purpose ft is iMre Important to know hw 
the^rlT Church Interpreted 1 P sn than how It was Intended 
bv Ite ^terTbnt ns to the early interpretation we have no 
e^dence. The commentatora vary i^n their views. Almiwt ^ 
take «!t Mr with irwciSiirfcuj ay<^ tirtparntia, and ^ 
Peshitta (’not washine away . . . but confessing Ood w*^^ * 

Sfblip'H^al =as‘ficSmen" “ntVceS:^pi<>oker 

V. 63 ). Estiii (Com. in loc.) do Wette and others 
Dr Bigg (ICC, in loe.) also upholds the referenty to the toptis^l 
mrratiSls. but gives k strong argument for taking r.r Seiy.with 
ns corresponding to , 1 '“^ i“ 

mMv through water! wUch also after a true likeness doth now 

that Justin Martyr speaks {Apo}- ^1) ot .tliof® 
who aie being prepared for baptism promising to 
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be able to live according [to the truth].’ The first 
witness for renunciations, however, is Tertnllian. 
He says (cf« Spect. 4) : — 

* ^en entering the water, we make profession of the Christian 
faith in the words of its rule, we bear public testimony that we 
have renounced the devil, his pomp, and his angels. Well, is it 
not in conne-vion with idolatrj’, above all, that yon have the 
devil with his pomp and his angels? . . . Our renunciatory 
testimony in the laver of baptism has reference to the shows, 
which through their idolatry nave been given over to tbs devil 
and his pomp and bis angels.’ 

Elsewhere {de Idol. 6) he says that idol-making 
if prohibited to Christians by the very fact of 
their baptism. * For how have we renounced the 
devil and his angels if we make them?’ In de 
Cor. 3, after describing the act of disowning ‘ the 
devil and his pomp and bis angels,’ he says: 
‘Hereupon we are thrice immersed, making a 
somewhat ampler pledge than the I^rd has ap- 
pointed in the Gospel.’ So in the Canons of 
Mippolytus, which probably represent Homan or 
Alexandrian usage early in tno 3rd cent., the 
candidate for baptism turns to the "West and says : 
* I renounce thee, Satan, ivith all thy pomp.’ He is 
then anointed by the presbyter, and before being 
baptized turns to the East and says : * I believe and 
bow myself in thy presence and in the presence of 
aU thy pomp, 0 Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’ [for 
the meaning of ‘ pomp ’ see below]. Other 3rd cent, 
writers mention the interrogations, but not the 
renunciations in particcdar. Cyprian (Ep. Ixix. 2, 
[Oxford ed., Ixx.] ad Januarium) gives the interro- 
gations thus : ‘Dost thou believe in eternal life and 
remission of sins in the holy Church?’ So Fir- 
millian (Cyprian, Ep. Ixxiv. 10, [Oxford, Ixxv.]) 
speaks of a prophetess in Cappadocia, ^ years 
before, who had baptized many, ‘mal^g use of 
the usual and lawful words of interrogation.’ And 
Dionysius of Alexandria, writing to Pope Xystus 
(op. Euseb. HE vii. 9), speaks of the questions 
and answers (rtSv ivepta-Hiffim sal twv avoKplaeay 
¥wo(coi/<ror). It is clear, then, that in the 3rd and 
probably in the 2nd cent, the candidates made an 
act of submission to God at baptism as well as a 
renunciation of the devil. 

The same thing is also evident in the 4th century. 
The act of submission might be the recital of a 
creed (‘redditio symboli’), which had been taught 
to the candidates during their catechumenate 
(‘traditio symboli’); or it might be a simple 
formula, or both the formula and the creed. In 
Cyril of Jerusalem {Gai. Lect. xix, 2-9) we read of 
ihe candidate first facing West, because ‘the West 
is the region of sensible darkness,’ and Satan, 
‘being darkness, has his dominion also in darkness,’ 
whereas the East is ‘ the place of light.’ He says, 
stretching out his hand : ‘ I renounce thee, Satan, 
and all thy works, and all thy * poiup, and all thy 
service (or worship, Xorpelav).’ The word ‘ pomp ’ 
is explained as being the shows, horse races, hunt- 
ing, and all such vanity; the word ‘service’ as 
idolatry, prayer in idol temples, etc. Then the 
candidate faces East and says : ‘ I believe in the 
Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in one baptism of repentance,’ and is anointed 
and baptized. The renunciation and submission 
are pronounced in the outer chamber ; the anointing 
and baptism foUow in the baptistery, where the 
candidate is again asked whether he believes in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost (xx_. 4). It does not appear that 
at Jerusalem in Cyril’s time the Creed was recited 
of baptism.^ Of the 4th cent. Church Orders we 
may brst cite the Egyptian and Ethiopic Orders, 
which are almost alike. The candidate says: ‘I 
renounce thee, Satan, and all thy service and all 
thy works’ (Ethiopic; ‘all thy angels and all thy 
unclean works ’) ; he is then anointed, and a long 
• Oyril has ’lus’ here, probably by error. 


creed takes the^ace of the formula of submission. 
Turning to the West and East is not mentioned in 
these two Church Orders. In the corresponding 
part of the Verona Latin Fragments of the Didos- 
calia (ed. Hauler) there is a lacuna. In the 
Testament of our Lord (ii. 8) the candidate turns 
to the West and says : ‘ I renounce thee, Satan, and 
all thy service (lit. ‘military service’), and thy 
shows (lit. ‘ theatres ’), and thy pleasures, and all 
thy works.’ After being anointed, he turns to the 
East and says: ‘I submit to thee. Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,’ etc.* In the Apostolic Cojisti- 
tutions the form is somewhat difi'erent (vii. 41). 
The renunciation is: ‘I renounce {i.’Korioffoptai) 
Satan, and his works, and his pomps, and Ms wor- 
sMps, and his angels, and his inventions, and all 
things that are under him.’ This is immediately 
followed by the act of submission: ‘I associate 
myself icwriaaopai) "with Christ, and believe and 
am baptized into one unbegotten Being,’ etc. (a 
long creed) ; then come the anointing and baptism. 
Turning to the West and East is not mentioned ; 
but later, after confirmation, the neophyte is 
directed to ‘pray towards the East’ (vii. 44). We 
have some confinnatoiy evidence from other 4th 
cent, writers. St. BasU {de Spir. Sancto, xi. [27]) 
says: ‘[Apostates] have set at naught their o-wn 
confessions . . . belief in the Father, and in the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost, when they renounced 
the devil and his angels, and uttered those saving 
words.’ The Pilgrimage of Silvia (or of Etheria) 
does not mention the renunciation, but sots that 
the ‘ redditio symboli ’ was made pumicly. Pseudo- 
Ambrose in ae Sacramentis (ii. 7, c. 400 A.D. ?) 
also does not mention the renunciation, but gives 
the interrogations at the time of the trine immer- 
sion: ‘Dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty ? ’ — ‘ Dost thou believe also in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and in His cross ? ’ — ‘ Dost thou believe 
in the Holy Ghost?’ 

When the candidates Avere too young to make 
the answers to the interrogations and to say the 
renunciations themselves, tiiis was done for them 
by the sponsor, or the parents, or a relation 
{Canons of HippolyUts, 113 ; Egyptian Church 
Order, § 46 ; Testament of our Lord, ii. 8 ; for 
sponsors see also TertuUian, de Bapt. 18, and the 
allusion to them — * inde suscepti ’ — m de Cor, 3). 

The custom of renouncing toe devil has persist- 
ently remained. Duchesne {OriginM du culte 
ckrttien, Eng. tr. {'Christian Worship’} p. 304), 
gives the form long in use at Rome. At the 
seventh and last scrutiny, after the ‘ Effeta ’ and 
anointing on the breast and back, the candidate 
AA'os asked: ‘Dost thou renounce Satan?’ — ‘And 
all his works?’ — ‘And all Ms pomps?’ To each 
question he answered, ‘1 renounce {dbrenuntio).' 
The candidate recited the Creed publicly, but in 
the 8th cent, the priest recited it for him. 

In the Gallican use, toe candidate, facing West, 
was asked : ‘Dost thou renounce Satan, the pomps 
of the world and its pleasures?’ The canmdate 
replied, entered the font, and answered a threefold 
interrogatory on the faith with ‘I believe,’ and 
was baptized {Misscde Gallicanum, see Duchesne, 
op. dt. p. 324). 

In the Sarum Manual the renunciations were as 
at Rome (see above) ; after the anointing the priest 
asks toe candidate a threefold interrogatory AvMch 
is a short form of the Apostles’ Creed, to each part 
of which he answers ‘ I believe,’ and the baptism 
follows (Mnskell, Monumental, i. 22 f,). 

The custom in the Eastern Churches is much 
the same as in the West. In the Orthodox Eastern 
Church the renunciations come in the ‘ Office for 

• In the Testament, the Verma Fragments, and in the Canons 
of Hippolytus, a form of the Apostles’ Creed is put before the 
candidates in the shape of three questions at the act of baptism. 
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Making a Catechnnien,’ -which is separate from the 
baptismal service.^ The candidate, or (if he be a 
‘ barbarian or a child ’) his sponsor, is asked thrice ; 
‘Dost thou renounce Satan, and all his works, and 
all his angels, and all his service, and all his pomp ? ’ 
and answers: ‘I renounce.’ He is thrice asked: 
‘Hast thou renounced Satan?’ and answers: ‘I 
have renounced,’ and is bidden to blow upon him 
and spit upon him. Then he is thrice asked: 
‘ Dost thou join Christ ? ’ The Nicene Creed follows 
here, and after some repetition of the same question 
the candidate says : ‘ 1 bow myself to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Ho^ Ghost, to the 
consubstantial and undivided Tnnity’ (Shann, 
Book of Needs, p. 19 ; Littledale, Offices of the 
S. E. Church, p. 134). In the Armenian baptismal 
rite the catechumen says : ‘We [sic) renounce thee, 
Satan, and all thy deceitfulness, and thy wiles, and 
thy service, and thy paths, and thy angels.’ He 
is asked, -with some repetition, if he believes in the 
Holy Trinity, and the Nicene Creed is said in 
full (Conybeare-Maclean, Bituale Armenorum, p. 
92 ; Denzinger, Bitus Orientalium, L 385, also p. 
392, where there is a longer profession of belief). 
The COTtic and Ethiopic customs are almost the 
same (Denzinger, i. 198, 223 ; see a shorter form 
at p. 234, where the renunciation is explained as 
a purely moral one, -without reference to heathen- 
ism). For the Jacobite Syrians see Denzinger, i. 
273, 321 (the latter is the ‘rite of St. Basil’). In 
the 6th cent. James of Edessa describes the cate- 
chximens as renouncing ‘ Satan and all that belong 
to him,’ and as professing their belief (t6. i. 279) ; 
and Severus of Antioch gives the form as, ‘I 
renounce Satan, and all his angels, and all his 
works, and aU his worship,’ followed by an act of 
submission (t6. p. 304). For the Maronites see 
Denzinger, i. 340, 354. In all these rites the turn- 
ing to the West and East is emph^ized, and the j 
acts of renunciation and of suomission are re- 
corded. 

Meaning of ‘pomji.’— The word uofiirn (from viiina) means 
properly ‘a sent^g under an Moort,’ and so ‘a company,’ and 
then ‘ a solemn procession * (Liddell and Scott). It was taken 
Into Latin (pompa) as meaning ‘a procession,' and so (a) ‘a 
train' or ‘suite,’ and (6) ‘parade,’ ‘display.’ Bo^ these last 
meanings are fonnd in the formulas of renunciation. In Ter- 
tnllian and the Canons of Hippolytus the meaning is apparently 
neutral, ‘ a retinue ’ ; it is used in the Canons in a good sense, 
‘the pomp (Le. retinue) of God’ (see above). But from the 4th 
cent, the had sense of the word, ‘display,’ ‘pride,’ comes to the 
front, as in Oj-ril of Jerusalem Md the later Church Orders; 
the plural is often used with this meaning to this day in the 
phrase ‘pomps and vanities of this wicked world’ of the Book of 
Common Prayer. A late Latin usage of pompa is recorded hy 
Ducange ; it was used for a kind of cake given on Christmas 
Eve by sponsors to their godchildren until they grew up, 
apparently (says Ducange, s.r.) to remind them of their having 
renounced the pomps of the devil. _ • , r 

Thus we see a most persistent survival of a 
formula which dates back at least to the 2nd 
century. The case is exactly parallel -with the 
survival of the Sursum Cordcc in the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. There is, however, one exception to the 
universal use of the Renunciation. The Nestorians 
or Eastern Syrians appear not to have it. Their 
baptismal service is drawn up in a form dqsely 
resembling the Eucharistic Liturgy, -with lections, 
creed, Surs^im Corda, invocation, etc., and presents 
many unique features. The Renunciation among 
the Nestonans probably formed part of a separate 
office (as in many other Churches),^ and this office 
has now perished and the Renunciation -with it. 
But the Nicene Creed, recited in the baptism^ 
service on the analogy of the Liturgy, serves the 
purpose of a profession of faith. _ , , 

^ ^ A- J. Maclean. 

ABSOLUTE.— I. Meaning- of the term.— The 
term ‘absolute’ = ‘ uurestactedi set 

free,’ and hence what can subsist by itself in that 
condition, what is complete as it stands) is 
either as an adjective or as a substantive, and, in 


either case, takes on a variety of allied but dis- 
tinct meanings. It seems probable that the adjec- 
tivM use is grammatically prior. One of the first 
writers to use the term is Cicero, who (in de Finibus) 
employs it to describe a characteristic of the blessed 
We, and also a form of necessity. As an adjective 
it may be predicated of any substantive which has 
or can have the qualification of subsisting by itself. 
This qualification may be given either negatively, 
in the form of the absence of all relation of depend- 
ence_ on anything else ; or positively, when stress 
is laid on its internal coherence and self-sufficiency. 
We fed it employed not merely in philosophy, but 
in science and in everyday experience. Character- 
istic uses in science are, e.g., ‘absolute tempera- 
ture,’ ‘absolute alcohol,’ ‘absolute position,’ or 
again ‘ absolute space.’ In common thought it is 
found in the expressions ‘ absolute fact,’ ‘ absolutely 
false.’ As a substantive it is primarily a philo- 
sophical term, and is in general used to designate 
the basis or fundaments principle of all reality, 
that which in some sense is or contains all the 
variety that exists. It is -with the philosophical 
use of the term that we are mainly concerned here ; 
but it -wUl be of service to introduce the discussion 
of ite philosophical significance by a general an- 
al^is of its various meanings. 

The meaning of the term may be brought out 
negatively or positively, or both. Sometimes one 
is emphasized, sometimes another, as circumstances 
require. This is possible, because the term has, 
even etymologically, a negative nuance, and a 
negative qualification implies a positive ground. 
In general, it seems safe to say that the negative 
aroeot is the more prominent. That is ‘absolute’ 
which does not require for its existence, or for its 
meaning, that supplementary facts or factors should 
be brought into consideration. And any one using 
the term will in general be satisfied U> take it as 
simply equivalent to ‘without qualification,’ t.c. 
without positive relation to something which lies 
beyond what is described or stated, and limits or 
restricts its meaning. In such a case, what is 
spoken of as ‘ absolute ’ can appear in a variety of 
settings, and yet be unafiected by the process. 
This is ^ways implied when the negative character 
is emphasized. What is absolute is not merely so 
at a given time and in given circumstances ; but, 
however it is shifted about, it "will remain per- 
manently what it is, it -wUl preserve its content, 
and dety internal alteration by external associa- 
tions. ‘Absolute’ here means simply out of relation. 
An example is the expression ‘ absolute freedom,’ 
as employed, e.g., by indeterminists. Sometimes 
this is true only up to a certain point ; sometipes 
it is held to be true indefinitely. Thus, when it is 
said that such and such is an ‘absolute fact’ oris 
‘ absolutely true,’ it is not always implied that, no 
matter where the ‘fact’ is placed, it ivill remain 
unaltered, but that -within a certain range of reality 
or range of truth it -will defy alteration. It is clear 
that something particular may be, in this sense, 
quite legitimately spoken of as an ‘ absolute fact ’ * 
e.g. ‘ the accident is an absolute fact,’ i.e. something 
that has an independent place of its own in a cer- 
tain range of history, no matter whether v,'e look 
at it in association -with other particular events 
or not. Of course, when we go beyond a certain 
range, and put this ‘ accident ’ in a wide and com- 
prehensive system, its individual independence will 
disappear, and vre shall then in general speak of it, 
not as an ‘absolute fact,’ but as one whose nature 
and meaning are constituted by other related ele- 
ments. There are, however, aspects or factors 
of experience to which the adjective ‘absolute 
could and would be applied indefinitely. Wlien we 
speak, for example, of an Absolute Being, Ab^lnto 
Reality, here icis implied that no amount of change 
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of relation wliatsoever "will alter its permanent inde- 
pendence. In the long run, as vre shall see, this is 
the only consistent form in which the term can 
he used, and is indeed the basis for all other uses 
of it. But, when describing common usage, it is 
desirable to indicate other ways in which the term 
is employed. 

This independence of alteration by external asso- 
ciation, to which we have referred, already contains 
within its negative expression the positive char- 
acter which the term ‘ absolute ’ also possesses, and 
which in certain cases is more particularly empha- 
sized. By ‘ absolute ’ is then meant that quality 
in virtue of which an object can stand by itself, 
has an internal constitution of its own, is controlled 
and determined from within by its very nature. 
This positive character is really the ground of 
that negative meaning above described; and the 
latter is in strictness inseparable from the other. 
But for certain purposes it is of importance to lay 
special stress on the positive character per se. m 
this case, the term ‘ absolute ’ refers to what is in- 
cluded rather than to what is excluded ; to the inner 
nature of the object so qualified rather than to its 
possible relation to other objects ; to its individual 
constitution rather than to its connexion ndth other 
individuals. Examples of this use would be such 
expressions as an ‘absolute ^stem,’ an ‘absolute 
umt,’ ‘absolute equality.’ This positive signifi- 
cance may be taken in specifically different senses. 
It may refer simply to what, in virtue of the inter- 
nal constitution or the object, can stand by itself 
or hold good ; and we may know its internal con- 
stitution so completely as to just^ us in applying 
the term ‘absolute’ to it. This is one meaning of 
the expression, ‘Such and such is an absolute 
possibili^,’ or ‘absolutely possible.’ Its contents, 
the predicates we can apply to the object, are inter- 
nally consistent. This is the least we can say of 
anything which wo can think — its lowest claim to 
be something se. This is ‘ absolute ’ as opposed 
to ‘relative.^ On the other hand, we may mean 
that the object maintains its being, not in spite of 
relation to all other things, but tn every possible 
relation to other objects in which it may stand. 
We may compare it ivith other objects as we please, 
may subject it to any condition, and find ite mean- 
ing unaffected. This is ‘absolute’ as opposed to 
‘comparative.’ The expression ‘absolutmy poss- 
ible,’ in this sense, is the utmost we can say of 
anything when taken by itself. Other examples 
of this sense are : the ‘ absolute impenetrability ’ of 
matter ; ‘ absolute dominion ’ over individuals in a 
society ; ‘ absolute simplicity’ of physical elements ; 
an ‘absolute subject,’ i.e. a subject which, in every 
possible sphere, remains a subject, and cannot be 
a predicate of anything. Sometimes, indeed, we 
may use the term to cover simultaneously both of 
the forms of its positive meaning. But in general 
they would not be true together; for while, e.ff., 
the least we could say of anything can also be said 
of it if we first state the most we can say of it, the 
reverse of this would not be true. The expression, 
an ‘Absolute Being,’ taken positively, is a case in 
point. Another, and an important positive use of 
the term, is when it is employed to designate not 
what has being simply by itself, or what main- 
teins its being in every possible relation, but what 
W the ultimate ground of all possible relations. This 
is the meaning often attached to the expression 
‘ Absolute Eeality.’ The use of the term ‘ Absolute 
Space ’ to signi^ that which is the ground of the 
possibility of all determinate spatim relations, of 
phenomena appearing in spatial form, is another 
example. Blere ‘ absolute ’ is nearly equivalent to 
‘ultimate,’ or the logical prius. The object in 
question here contains all relations, and is aosolute 
m that sense. In the other positive senses an object 


was absolute either as existing by itself in spite 
of relation, or as subsisting throughout all re- 
lation. 

The foregoing analysis of the negative and posi- 
tive significance of the term has already, no doubt, 
indicated that neither sense alone is really adequate 
as a complete expression of its meaning. Each is 
in strictness one-sided. Indeed, each implies the 
other, and is more or less consciously present when, 
for certain purposes, stress is laid on one side 
mther than another. It is clear that ‘absolute,’ 
in the sense of ‘out of relation,’ ‘without qualifi- 
cation,’ is predicable of a particular object only in 
virtue of relation. A negative relation is still a re- 
lation, and a relation cannot exist unless both terms 
constituting it are affected and involved. Strictly, 
'absolute' is never meant to convey that the 
object is really outside all relation ; but either that 
the effect of the relation may be ignored or that 
the object has so secure a place in a general system, 
that the whole system stands and falls with its 
individual subsistence. Thus, when a particular 
statement is said to be ‘absolutely true,^ we shall 
find that one or other of these assumptions is 
made. But it is evident that ‘absolute^ in this 
sense really implies relations which are merely un- 
expressed. In short, since ‘absolute,’ negatively 
considered, means simply the qualihcations 

which specific relations would bring, these qualifi- 
cations, and therefore these relations, must be there 
to give it its meaning. Belation thus enters into 
the constitution of the term in its negative aspect ; 
and, with it, the positive content which the term 
related must possess to enter into a relation at all. 
In the limiting case, when by hypothesis there is 
no other term with which to constitute a relation, 
the positive aspect explicitly coincides completely 
■Nvith the negative. This is found when we speak 
of the ‘absolute whole.’ 

Similarly, when we take the positive meaning 
by itself and apply it to a specific object, it con- 
tains, as part of its significance, a reference to 
other objects. An object cannot be conceived as 
something in itself without ipso facto implying a 
distinction from other things. What it is in itself 
logically implies others from which it is at least 
abstracted in order to be by itself. This is still 
more obvious when, as in the case, e.g., of ‘ absolute 
simplicity’ above mentioned, it is what it ‘abso- 
lutmy’ is only through relation to other tilings. 
The same is true again when it m the ‘ultimate 
ground’ of other things. In the limiting case the 
positive explicitly coincides with its negative, 
when the reality contains all possible otherness, 
and is in itself, not through others, but through 
itself. 

If, then, the negative meaning in this way im- 
plies the positive and vice versd, we seem forced to 
the conclusion that what is really involved in 
either use of the term is the whole which contains 
both aspects, and that this alone is truly absolute. 
For, between them, positive and negative in strict- 
ness exhaust all that is to be said. When we 
predicate the term ‘absolute’ positively or nega- 
tively, it is implied that there is no restriction as 
to wnat is excluded or inclndei Absolute in the 
sense of, e.g., -without qualification, is in principle 
unrestricted in its range of negations. If, there- 
fore, the positive, fully understood, involves the 
entirety or what is negated and conversely, this 
means that it is a whole, and one and the same 
whole, that is implied in every use of . the term 
‘ absolute.’ This whole, then, is what the use of the 
term ‘ absolute ’ in any given case refers to, and 
this alone is absolute. If this is not admitted, we 
are bound to conclude that the predicate ‘ absolute ’ 
is in every case through and through affected ^ 
relativity. But a relative absolute is a contradio- 
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tion in terms ; and if this is meant, we must give 
up the use of the term altogether, except as a way 
of being emphatic. Otherwise we must accept 
the view that in every strict use of the term it is 
logically a single whole that is involved, and that 
this is alone absolute. 

The above analysis certainly compels us to accept 
this interpretation. If we admit it, we can at once 
give a logically valid meaning to the use of the 
term in its positive form and in its negative form. 
For in either case it means that the object so 
qualified has a necessary place in the one whole, 
and that without it also the whole would not be 
what it is. Or, in other words, the whole and the 
parts stand together. The predication of the term 
‘absolute’ of any specific part is thus merely our 
way of aflSrming our conviction of its necessary 
place in the one totality, the one systematic unity. 
The whole being the absolute, each part, of whose 
place in it we are assured, can be ‘absolutized.’ 
And this is done by us in a negative or a positive 
way according to circumstances. If we apply this 
interpretation to any current use of the term, we 
shall find that it gives an intelligible andjustifiable 
meaning to the idea we have in mind. Ihe denial 
of this view involves the denial of all absoluteness 
in experience. This is the position of those who 
maintain the doctrine of thoroughgoing Relativity. 

2 . Philosophical application of the term. — So W 
we have merely considered the various uses of the 
term, and have not considered the application of 
the conception of absoluteness to specific philo- 
sophical problems. There are two such problems 
which are historically important and philosophi- 
cally fundamental : (1) the problem of absolute- 
ness in human knowledge, which raises in part the 
question of the ‘ relativity of knowledge ’ j (2) the 
problem of the Absolute in metaphysics. We must 
Heal with each of these separately, so far as they 
can be separated. 

I. ABSOLUTE AS APPLIED TO BUilAN KSOW. 
LEDBE. — There are two distinct ways in which the 
term ‘ absolute ’ may be applied to human know- 
ledge. Both start from the position that in aU 
knowledge we aim at an ideal, and that the con- 
summation of our knowledge would be the explicit 
articulation of that ideal in systematic form. The 
term ‘ideal,’ however, may or may not be used, 
and may be variously interpreted. 

(a) We may call it ‘compete’ truth, and regard 
this as the complete ‘agreement’ of our thoughts 
with the ‘nature of things.’ If we attempt to ex- 
press with systematic fulness what this ideal as such 
contains, to give in some sense the Avhole truth, 
the knowledge so supplied would be spoken of as 
‘ absolute ’ knowledge. In general it is also implied 
that in such a case we are at the point of view of 
the whole ideal as such ; that we do not rise to it 
gradually and give the content of the ideal at the 
end of our journey, so to speak, but rather that we 
start our exposition of what the ideal contains by 
occupying at the outset the position of an absolute 
knofmg mind. We interpret the ideal as an 
objective system of truth in ■virtue of our taking 
up an objective or trans-individualistic attitude, 
■vraere all the perspective of specific individual minds 
is eliminated. This point of vie'vv is essential, 
because an ideal of Imowledge in this sense in- 
volves the disappearance of finite qualifications and 
reservations. , 

This conception of absolute knowledge may be 
regarded in two ways, (a) It has been taken to 
mean an exposition of the general elements con- 
stituting the supreme or whole truth, a systematic 
development of the fundamental conceptions or 
principles involved in, and making possible,^ the 
different forms of knowledge. Spinoza s Ff Aim or 
Hegel’s Logic would be an illustration of absolute 


knowledge in this sense. {§) It has also been taken 
to mean an exposition of the whole truth both in 

its general^ content and in its particular details 

a system, in fact, not simply of principles, but of 
conceptions with their details in all their mani- 
fold form. Absolute knowledge in this sense has 
generally been considered impossible of achieve- 
ment, and certainly there is no historical example 
of a single system which claims to give so much. 
These two senses of the term ‘ absolute knowledge ’ 
may be conveniently characterized in the language 
of a recent philosophical work {Laurie’s Synthetica) 
as, respectively, knowledge which gives a ‘synthesis 
of the absolute,’ and Imowledge which gives an 
‘absolute synthesis.’ 

(b) j^other use of the term as applied to know- 
ledge is found when we speak of knowledge in a 
given case being ‘absolute knowledge,’ or conveying 
‘ absolute truth.’ This need not refer directly or 
even at all to any absolute system of kno'wledge. 
It can be applied to any ease where, as we some 
times say, we are ‘absolutely certain,’ or where 
the judgment does not contradict itself or any 
other judgment. _ From this point of vdew, many 
or most of the judgments making up our know- 
ledge can be spoken of as absolute, whether the 
knowledge be given in the form of a scientific 
statement, like ‘ two and two are four ’ ; or even in 
the case of a judgment of perception ; ‘ this paper is 
white.’ The latter may be said to be os ‘abso- 
lutely true,’ to convey as absolute knowledge of 
this specific area of perceptive experience, as the 
former type of judgment. Indeed, the assertion of 
any ultimate fact, from this point of view, becomes 
an ‘absolute truth,’ a case of ‘absolute knowledge’ ; 
and all the steps in the attainment of the compete 
truth, the complete systematic ideal of knowledge, 
are at least capable of being characterized in this 
way, whether we ever attain to the complete 
system or not. Hence the term can be applied in 
this second sense to knowledge withoutany implica- 
tion of the possibility of ‘ absolute knowledge ’ in 
the first sense. Indeed, it may be denied in the 
latter sense, and asserted only in the former. 

In considering the question as to the validity of 
the idea of absolute knowledge, we have to bear in 
mind this difference in the use and application of the 
term. It may, no doubt, be said with some truth 
that absolute in the second sense really implies in 
the long run the admission of absolute in the first 
sense. But, at any rate, that is not explicitly main- 
tained, and can oven be fairly denied. This comes 
out in the controversy between ‘absolute’ and 
‘ relative ’ truth. It is often lield that all our 
knowledge is relative to us, and therefore absolute 
knowledge is impossible to man. By this is meant 
that the attainment of an ‘absolute system of 
truth ’ is impossible, and not that our knowledge, 
•so far as it goes,’ is not absolutely true. Thus 
relativity of knowledge may be maintained along 
■with the assertion that we do possess absolntely 
valid kno'wledge. This is in general the position 
of the narrowly scientific mind. Eelativity 
may, indeed, also be asserted of all forms of 
our knowledge. Li this case absolute knowledge 
is denied vaooth senses of the term. Eelativity, 
then, logically leads either to pure scepticism or to 
individualistic anthropomorphism. It is thus im- 
portant, in discussing the ‘ relativity ’ of knowledge, 
to determine both what kind of relativity is asserted 
and with what kind of absoluteness it stands in 
contrast. Nothing but confusion can result, e.g., 
when defending relativ-ity in opposition to absolute- 
ness of knoudedge, if one disputant is using 
‘ absolute ’ in the first sense and the other m the 

^^'^Jmiificatxon of (a).— The argument in defence 
of absolute knowl^ge, in the sense of a complete 
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eystem of the fundamental conceptions constituting 
the ideal of knowledge, rests on the simple pro- 
position that knowledge as such can he an object 
of knowledge. When knowledge is itself an object 
of consideration, all that it im^ies must he offered 
up ■without reserve for critical analysis. If this 
cannot he done, the discussion of knowledge as 
such is futile ; fot to assert at the outset that we 
can know only a part of an object which we set 
out to know, is to check our knowledge in advance 
the hand of scepticism. We should never 
attempt to know any object if we consciously 
assumed as a fact that in its entirety it could not 
be known. The edge would be taken off’ the 
seriousness ' of the problem at once, and neither 
common sense nor the scientific mood would 
sanction the effort. But, indeed, it would require 
an interpretation of knowledge to prove sucu an 
assumption to be valid : and hence this hypothesis 
may be dismissed as logically impossible, because 
self-contradictoiT. But if knoAvledge as such can 
be an object of knowledge, it must have the 
rounded completeness of a determinate object to 
justify the attempt. That completeness lies in the 
ideal unity of knowledge and nowhere else. This 
ideal, therefore, must be capable of analysis, of 
criticism, and, because a unity, of systematic ex- 
pression. It may very well be that we are in- 
capable of exhausting its content in all its manifold 
detail. Bor the linutation of our command over 
the particulars of our experience is one form in 
wMm finitude of intelligence appears. There still 
remain, however, the ground principles which 
constitute the general or typical forms in which 
the unity of laiowledge is specifically realized. 
These we may grasp and systematically arrange. 
They may be as general, and as numerous, or as 
few, as the growth of the various sciences and 
the advancement of human intellectual activity 
determine. But, as such, they are an expression 
in every case of the general forms in which 
this ultimate unity is realized. To state in 
some connected way, therefore, the constituent 
general conceptions which the ideal unity of know- 
ledge contains, is always a possible achievement. 
That ideal unity is at once the logically implied 
beginning and the final end of all knowledge in its 
various forms. The laiowledge of it is the self- 
knowledge of knowledge; and that is absolute 
knowledge in both the negative and positive senses 
of the term ‘absolute.’ This kind of knowledge 
may, of course, be supplied in different ways, and 
with different degrees of success. These must 
always vary with the variation which is at once 
the privil^e and the limitation of the individual 
thinker. But such peculiarities do not concern the 
question as to the possibility of truly achie'ving the 
result. What relation exists between the various 
forms which absolute knowledge in this sense has 
lustorically assumed, is a further question, which 
lies beyond that of the justification of its possibility. 

Justification of (6). — The position that know- 
Mge may be absolute •without being at the same 
time a finished system, or without at least waiting 
till a finished system is obtained, rests on difi’erent 
grounds. It is maintained that every true judg- 
ment is absolute as knowledge, just as it stands. 
An isolated judgment is absolutely valid without 
any other judgment being implied to guarantee or 
ratify its truth. The addition of other judgments 
may or may not modify its truth, but it wul only 
be in so far m it is not true that it is capable of 
suppleinentation. And, even at the worst, this ivill 
aliyays leave what truth it does contain unaffected. 
• that this does not involve relativity 

in the sense of scepticism or indmdualism ; for there 
IS a distinction between a judgment which stands 
m a relation and judgment which is relatively valid 


The first may, in ■virtue of the internal coherence 
of its content, hold a necessary and unalterable 
place in a series, or in a whole, from which it is 
inseparable ; in the second, the content is incom- 
pletely determined, and therefore the judgment is 
only approximately coherent : its stability is liable 
to be disturbed by external agencies. The first 
may well be described as absolute, since, on the 
one hand, such judgments are not subject to altera- 
tion, but only to supplementation ; and, on the 
other, it is out of such judgments that any system, 
even one claiming to be the complete ideal, has to 
be buUt up, if there is to he a system at all. Such 
judgments do not require to wait for the complete 
system to be evolved before claiming to be abso- 
lute, and hence, it is held, they possess that char- 
acter whether or not the system be ever arrived 
at. A type of these judgments is found in mathe- 
matical truth ; but, indeed, any scientific judgment 
tends to claim this attribute. That such judgments 
may be absolute per se, can also be justified by 
pointing out that, even if it be a system that makes 
them in the long run absolutely true by giving 
them a place in the absolute system, then each is 
absolutmy valid at least by means of it, and may 
therefore legitimately be spoken of as an absolute 
judgment. A system must be a system of different 
parts, and the character of the whole is present in 
each part. This, however, would not justify the 
claim to r^ard each as absolute independently of a 
system. For it seems clearly paradoxical to main- 
tain that a judgment can be absolute both because 
of its place in a system and yet in spite of that 
system. It is only in the case of certain judg- 
ments that the attribute can be applied. And it 
•null be found that only when a judgment has an 
individuality of its own does it possess that com- 
pleteness and internal coherence which justify the 
use of the term ‘ absolute.’ Individuality, however, 
is precisely the characteristic of system, whether 
the range of the system be all-comprehensive or 
not. Moreover, it is impossible to state a judg- 
ment which is definite and restricted in meaning 
without at the same time by implication excluding 
from its content other equally definite judgments. 
What it does not say determines its meaning as 
well as what it does affirm. To be, therefore, 
completely true, it involves and is maintained by a 
■wider Avhole than it explicitly asserts. 

II. Tee Absolute in Metaphysics.— T his 
must be treated apart from the question just 
considered. The term is applied in metaphysics 
to the whole of ‘ Keality,’ and whether or not it 
is true that knowledge contains or covers all 
Eeality, certainly it is true that Keality as a 
whole ' includes knowledge. 

Hitherto the term has been discussed mainly as 
an attribute of a subject. In metaphysics it is 
used os a subject of all possible predication, and 
therefore itself incapable of being a predicate. 
The transition to the substantive use of the term 
is fairly ob^vious. It consists simply in trans- 
forming a supreme quality into the name for the 
supreme subject of all qualities, much as is done 
in the case of ‘cause’; for example, when we 
speak of the ‘first cause.’ When we use the 
term * absolute ’ in this connexion, we have in mind 
primarily the general ideas of ‘all-containing,’ 
‘ultimate,’ in the sense of logical prius, the 
‘one ground of all finitude,’ and such like, — 
all of them, in the long run, implying that the 
Keality so described combines in itself those 
positive and negative characteristics above men- 
tioned. The Absolute so understood may be 
said to be the vaguest of terms, and little hetter 
than meaningless. But that criticism is over 
hasty, since it is the aim of a metephj’sicaJ 
theory to determine what the full meaning of the 
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term is ; and obviously that meaning cannot be 
given in the mere description of the signification 
of a word, which can in point of fact be used 
by a great variety of theories. Indeed, to regard 
the term as wholly and essentially indeterminate, 
is legitimately possible only as the result of a 
theory. 

When the Absolute, then, is said to be the 
object-matter of metaphysics, we have to under- 
stand the term as the designation of the one all- 
inclusive uniting principle of whatever experience 
contains. From the pomt of view of metaphysical 
knowledge it is, at least to begin ivith, little or 
nothing more than the existential counterpart of 
the unity of experience, which such knowledge 
postulates as a precondition of its progress, and 
the elucidation of which constitutes the acHeve- 
ment of the aim and ideal of metaphysics. It 
is therefore at the outset quite colourless; any 
more definite specification of its nature is possible 
only in virtue of a metaphysical theory. Thus 
for metaphysics it is simply a problem, and not an 
assumption, whether the Absolute is ‘personal’ 
or a ‘cause,’ or ‘real’ or an ‘appearance,’ or aU 
or none of these. Only metaphysical inquiiy can 
determine legitimately how far the Absolute con- 
tains any of these features, and which of them, 
if any, it is primarily. It is evident that this 
must be so, when we reflect that if it were not true, 
the mere meaning of the Absolute would give a 
solution to all metaphysical questions. Certainly 
we sometimes find more, and sometimes less, im- 
ported into the idea. But if this is done hafore 
the inquiry, we must regard the fact as merely a 
peculiarity of the thinker, which does not affect 
the principle here laid doivn ; while, if it is done 
at the end of the inquiry, that is quite legitimate, 
a necessary result, indeed, of having a theory at all. 

If we bear this in mind, we can see at once 
the distinction between the metaphysical concep- 
tion of the Absolute and the religious idea of God. 
The latter always involves personality — at least, 
spirituality in some form or other ; the former 
does not. Both name the whole, and the same 
whole. But whereas religion is bound to do it 
by a certain category, to satisfy certain human 
needs, metaphysics is not committed to any cate- 
gory at all. it may well be that the lemtimate 
conclusion of metaphysics satisfies the demands 
of the religions consciousness. But it may not. 
Hence the possibility of conflict between the two, 
which we find historically as a fact. In the long 
run, the term ‘ God ’ in religion and ‘ the Absolute’ 
in metaphysics must, if the religious mood is valid, 
be the same in meaning ; if not, one of them will 
inevitably condemn the claims of the other, for 
both seek to express the same whole. But it has 
to be borne in mind at the outset, that while 
the God of religion must be the Absolute, the 
Absolute of metaphysics may or may not be 
conceived of as the God that will satisfy the 
religious mind ; that will depend entirely on how 
the Absolute is interpreted by metaphysics. 

The metaphysical problem, then, regardmg the 
Absolute, resolves itself into the question how to 
conceive the nature of the_ principle which is at 
once single and realized in the manifold^ ways 
that make up experience. The problem is one 
of interpretation, not of discoveiy ; for it _ is 
assumed that knowledge by which we conceive 
and think the nature of the Absolute itself falls 
within its compass. To try to demonstrate tbe 
actual existence of the Absolute, which a mocess 
of discovery seeks to do, is thus logitmlly absurm 
At the same time, since the Imowedge, which 
interprets, falls by hypothesis within the one-all, 
the relatively subordinate question, regarding the 
relation between our knowledge and the whole 


which contains it, may well press for solution 
before the interpretation of the whole in the 
strict sense is given. Thus, in general, the 
metaphysical problem is found to have two 
parts— (I) The relation of our knowledge to the 
Absolute; (2) the nature of the principle con- 
stituting the Absolute. 

(1) Eelatwn of knowledge to Absolute Reality.— 
On this point different views have been held. Wo 
must be content here to indicate the source of 
these differences. 

(a) In the first place, it is held that, because 
our knowledge falls within the whole, is a 
factor or process in it, and works by its own 
peculiar conditions, it is not merely unequal to 
grasping the whole, but that it is logically 
meaningless to attempt the task. We can think 
it possible only by making the Absolute a part 
with which our knowledge, as another part, 
stands in relation. But the Absolute, being the 
whole, cannot lomcally be treated as a part in 
any sense. Or the same position is maintained 
when it is said that the unity of the whole cannot 
be itself an object for the subject thinking or 
knowing. The distinction between subject and 
object IS fundamental for knowledge, and the 
object must in some sense be ‘given’ to the 
subject before it can be known. But a whole 
which includes by hypothesis the subject cannot 
be presented or given in this w’ay. Therefore 
the Absolute cannot be kno^vn consistently unth 
the nature and naming of knowledge. Ana since 
there is no other way of knowing than by way of 
a relation between subject and object, the attempt 
to know the Absolute in any sense is logically 
impossible. 

The issue here is what may be called meta- 
physical agnosticism resting on the basis of 
epistemological ‘criticism.’ A recent representa- 
tive of this view is Adamson (see Development of 
Modern Philosophy and other Lectures). It admits 
only empiricism or ‘naturalism’ and epistem- 
ology within the range of positive human know- 
ledge. The line of argument against this position 
womd he — (I) That the distinction and relation of 
subject and object must itself imply in some sense 
a unity between them, which is not simply imagined 
as outside the two terms, but is constitutive of this 
connexion, and necessary to it ; (2) that the appre- 
hension of this unity cannot logically be denied, 
asserted, or criticised by reference to the relational 
process which this unity constitutes ; (3) that the 
unity is, from our point of view, an ideal ; and an 
ideal in the nature of the case cannot be given 
or presented as a fact, either at the beginning of 
experience as such, or even at the end as such ; 
for it determines and embraces the entire content 
from first to last, and must therefore be grasped 
in that sense. 

(b) Another view of the relation of knowledge to 
an Absolute which contains it, is that which regards 
the snbjeot-mind and its processes, among which 
fallB knowledge, as forming an ultimate element in 
the unity of the whole. The other element, in 
itself genericalJy distinct from the former, may be 
described as the object world of ‘nature’ and 
natural processes. These two beUreen them ex- 
haust the content of the Absolute so far as our 
experience is concerned. The Absolute per se is 
not one any more than the other ; it is both, but 
may be either one or other. In any case it is knomi 
only in and through these aspects or appearances; 
but it still has a nature of its own behind the 
appearances, its being per se. Our knowledge 
belongs to and has to do with the sphere of appear- 
ances only. There is no ground for supposing it 
adequate to what the Ultimate Beality is^cr se ; oa 
the contrary, its origin and its processes necessarily 
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confine it to the phenomenal. Still, the absence of 
Imowledge does not involve an entirely negative 
attitade to the Absolute. The mere fact that 
knowledge belongs to the sphere of appearance 
points the way towards, or indicates the need for, 
the actual existence of an attitude distinct from 
knowledge, and one which can be concerned with 
the Absolute per sc. We may call this attitude 
belief, or mystical intuition, or what not, so long 
as we hear in mind that its purport is to deal with 
this Ultimate Reality. Hence, while from the point 
of view of reflexion or knowledge in its various 
forms, scientific or otherwise, there is no approach 
to the Absolute, there is a way open in another 
direction, and this may constitute a specific mood 
of our lives, the mood, e.g., of religion. 

This is the point of view of metaphysical agnos- 
ticism, which appeals for its iustification to the an- 
thropomorphic cliaracter of knowledge, and rests, 
on the one nand, upon a psychological analysis of 
Itaowledge, and, on the other, upon the necessaiy 
limitations of scientific reflexion by which alone 
knowledge is to be had. One of its best-kno^vn re- 
presentatives in recent times is Spencer (see his 
First Principles). The argument against this view 
takes the form of showing (1) the radical contra- 
diction in the twofold - aspect conception of an 
Ultimate Reality, in the idea of appearances ^crse, 
which leave the noumenal reality unrevealed, i.e. 
appearances of what does not appear ; (2) that the 
Absolute is so far known in that it is conceived to 
have certain characteristics, and at least to he re- 
lated to ite appearances in a certain way ; (3) that 
the psychological history of knowledge, and even 
the essential anthropomorphism of knowledge, do 
not necessarily prove either that Spirit may not ex- 
press the Ultimate Reality more truly than Force, 
or that Spirit and Force have equal value as forms 
ol the Absolute. 

(c) A third view of the relation of knowledge to 
the Absolute finds a typical expression in the inter- 
pretation developed by Bradley in his AppearaTtce 
and Beality. Basing his conception of knowledge 
partly on psychological, partly on logical and epis- 
temological considerations, he insists that know- 
ledge strictly understood is relational in character. 
It requires for its operation something given, an 
existential fact over against thought or the ideal 
process. This antithesis and duality of the terms 
m the process of knowledge both creates and 
limits the range of the value in experience of 
the function of reflective knowledge. It can, for 
example, never exhaust the given, the ‘that,’ 
without ipso facto destroying the very condition of 
its own operation and so disappearing. If it had 
the ‘that’ within itself, the operation would be 
both unnecessary and impossible. Since this falls 
without itself, there always remains, so far as re- 
flective knowledge is concerned, a surd in our ex- 
perience. The distinction between knowledge and 
the real never passes into an existential contmuity 
of content. ‘ Knowledge is imequal to the real ’ : 
it is relational, is not mherently self-complete, is 
not self-sufficient; it is an ‘appearance^ of the 
Absolute. Hence by reflective knowledge the Abso- 
lute cannot bo expressed. But just as psychologi- 
cally there is an infra-relational level of feeling- 
experience out of which knowledge arises, by the 
development of the distinction of the ‘ what ’ from 
the ‘that,’ so there is a supra-relational level of 
experience _ which transcends knowledge. This 
supra-relational level is akin or analogous to the 
infra-relational level, in that positively there is in 
both a direct continuity of experience, and nega- 
tively both are realized apart from the distinctions 
which characterize relational thought. But, while 
the former has the character of mere feelmg, the 
latter consists rather of mystical insight or intui- 


tion. At this highest level the apprehension of the 
Absolute as such is possible an(f is attained. It 
does not abolish the distinctions determined by the 
procedure of relational thought; it retains them, 
not, however, as distinctions, but as elements or 
constituents in the unique acts which characterize 
the intuitive apprehension of the whole as such. 
Hence, while the Absolute is thus beyond know- 
ledge, it is not beyond conscious experience at its 
highest level. It gives us the Absolute with and 
in its appearances, and not apart from them. 

The general objection to this view of the relation 
of knowledge to the Absolute is its emphasis on 
the discontmuity between relational and supra 
relational ‘ thought.’ It seems to refuse with one 
hand what it gives with the other. A supra- 
relational thouAt transcending the conditions of 
that critical rerfexion which works by distinctions, 
lays itself open to the attack of sceptical negation 
by its very attempt to transcend it. Either it is 
justified or it is not. In the former case it cannot 
adopt the methods of systematic reflexion to defend 
its position; in the second, there is nothing to 
distmguish its attitude from caprice and mere 
dogmatic assertion. Moreover, even the appre- 
hension of the ‘higher unity’ must prove iteelf 
coherent. But a coherent whole is a whole of 
parts distinct from one another and claiming re- 
cognition as distinct. The privileges of mere 
mysticism are inseparable from the dangers of 
pure individualism. From mysticism, as the pro- 
fessed negation of knowledge, the transition is easy 
to sheer scepticism, which makes the same pro- 
fession. 

(2) The nature of the Absolute . — The meta- 
physical interpretation of the Absolute is deter- 
mined in the long run by the emphasis laid on the 
essential factors involved in the problem of con- 
struing its meaning. The factors are : subject in 
relation to object ivithin a imity which holds those 
ultimate elements in their relation, whatever that 
relation be. The problem is to determine this 
unity loith the elements which stand thus related. 
We shall merely indicate the difierent interpreta- 
tions given, without developing those interpreta- 
tions into any detailed system. The systems in all 
their detail constitute the various metaphysical 
theories which make up the history of philosophy. 

(a) We may take our stand on the subject with 
its actmty and processes, and from this basis show 
that the object-world falls within the range of the 
subject’s activity, which by implication, therefore, 
also contains all that constitutes the unity in 
virtue of which object and subject are bound up 
together. We may accomplish this result in various 
ways, but the essential principle is the same, 
(o) We may so resolve the object into the being of 
the subject as to destroy even the semblance of dis- 
tinction, and certainly all the opposition they may 
rima facie present. This is the position adopted 
y pure Solipsism. (/3) We may again seek to 
secure to the object its claim to be distinctive, but 
may endeavour to show that the ground of that dis- 
tinctiveness which it possesses, falls ivithin the 
scope of the activity of the subject and is deter- 
mined altogether by the action of the subj ect. This 
is the position of Subjective Idealism. It may take 
two forms, (aa) We may regard the objectivity of 
the object as a fact, and resolve its characteristic 
nature into ideal elements in the subject’s life. 
This has been done primarily in the case of the ex- 
ternal world revealed to ‘ outer ’ perception, which 
presents a peculiarly stubborn problem to Subjec- 
tive Idealism. The historical rMresentative of this 
form of Subjective Idealism is Berkeley. (/3p) On 
the other hand, we may regal'd the objectivity as 
a -and ‘deduce ’it from an ultimate act of 

spontaneity on the part of the subject. Objectivity 
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is here conceived in a much wider sense than that 
involved in the case of the external world. It 
embraces all forms of objectivity, that of other 
selves, and society, as well as the ‘outer world’ 
found by perception. The last, in fact, is merely 
a particular realization of a more fundamental 
objectivity which we meet with primarily in the 
social order of ‘ free wills.’ This more thorough- 
going and more comprehensive expression of Sub- 
jective Idealism is found in Fichte. 

(6) Again, we may start from the basis of the 
object as such, and resolve the subject’s life, and 
with that the unity containing subject and object, 
into the forms and processes of the object- world. 
Everything Avill here depend on what constituents 
of the object-world are regarded as ultimate and 
primary. This will determine the form assumed 
by the interpretation. The strongest case histori- 
c^y has been made for the theory which takes 
physical matter and physical energy as the funda- 
mental elements ivith which we have to dejd. 
The developed expression of this view takes the 
form of what is called variously Materialism, 
Naturalism, or Physical Bealism. 

(c) Once more, we may start explicitly by lay- 
ing primary stress neither on the subject nor on 
the object, but on their unity as such. This 
may take different forms, (o) We may take 
subject and object to be, from the point of view 
of the unity, of equal significance m its consti- 
tution. The unity being neither specially, is as 
such equally indiflerent to each. But since these, 
nevertheless, are all it does contain, it is per sc 
indeterminate; it is the indifferent neutrum in 
which both merely subsist. So far as any inter- 
pretation of it is to be given, we can express its 
nature either from the side of the object or from 
the side of the subject. Either point of view is 
equally valid, since a neutral unity, which is in- 
differently one factor as much as the other, is 
equally both. It must be expressible in either 
way, for, if it were neither, it would be nothing. 
This is in the main the position of Schelling. 

(j3) Again, we may start from the unity and 
develop an interpretation of it by taking the 
unity to be one factor more than the other. In 
this case there is for the unity an inequality of 
value between the two elements which constitute 
it. It is therefore not one as much as the other, 
and is not indifferent to either. It is one more 
than the other. It is thus not a colourless 
neutrum, but a concrete whole, of which each is 
a distinct mode or level of realization. It is not 
interpretable in two forms, distinct or even sepa- 
rate from one another, as in the former case ; hut 
in one form, and that form is adequate and com- 
plete as an expression of the entire concrete umty. 
From this pomt of view it is clear that there may 
be two ways of stating its meaning, according as 
we take the object side to be primary, or the 
subject side. Either view will present the whole 
concretely ; but will interpret it in a different 
manner, and the dominant principle or category for 
determining the whole will be different. Stertmg 
from the object side, we will look on the whole as 
determinable by objective categories, and tte kind 
of connexion amongst the parts_ of the whole will 
have the character which objective_ categories 
require. The supreme form of objectivity is 
what we call the order of ‘Nature’ ; the supreme 
objective category that of ‘Substance 5 toe 
primary form or connexion among toe parts 
Wl be that of relation by exteraal necessity. 
The unity will thus be conceived of as nature in 
its totality, as working by natural processes ot 
connexion, physical and spatial-^-nutora ^turaiw. 
The various elements constituting it wm be the 
realization of this supreme umty m its pheno- 


menal character, as a product in natural form of 
natural actinty—tiatura naturata. The subject 
world will be a mode of this realization — one way 
in which Nature is phenomenalized or made deter- 
minate. But Nature as such is, in its very meaning, 
a resolution of differences into a single continuous 
identity, the identity of the one substance, the one 
‘nature.’ Relatively to this all else is accident, 
an essentially negative moment, not a perma- 
nent expression. All explicit specific determina- 
tion is implicit universal negation. There are no 
differences of degree in the contents; all are on 
the same footing relatively to the whole, and there- 
fore relatively to one another. There are merely 
different modes of manifesting the one and only 
Reality. Inter se, these modes are generically 
distinct, and hence, in their modal manifestation 
of the one Reality, are merely side by side, par- 
allel to one another, converging only at infinity, 
where they disappear or coincide. The external 
necessity, connectmg the parts in each mode and 
the modes in the whole, involves, and is merely a 
finite expression of, tins essential continuity into 
which they are dissipated. This interpretation of 
the Absolute finds its great historical representative 
in Spinoza. 

(t) But we may also conceive the problem in the 
same concrete way, and take the subject factor as 
primary, and the object reality as subsidiary. 
Here we shall proceed by another principle, by 
another category, and by another method of con- 
necting the elements Involved. We lay stress, not 
on the impersonal attitude towards objectivity, 
which characterizes the physical and mathematical 
consideration of the object- world, and which dissi- 
pates the subject-life into its processes, but on the 
personal attitude, which is found in its highest 
expressions in morality and religion. In these 
the object-world, so far from being primary, is 
subsidiary to personal or spiritual ends. We shall 
therefore take the principle to be, not Nature, but 
Spirit. The ultimate category ivill be not ‘ Sub- 
stance,’ but ‘Subject.’ The essential method of 
establishing cormexion with the whole will be not 
external necessity, but internal necessity, the 
necessity of ideals and purposes, the necessity 
which is Freedom. The process of connecting the 
factors inside the unity of the whole will be that 
which, accepting the ethical and religious insist- 
ence on the subordination of the object-world, 
shows the latter to be in its essence an imperfect 
realization of the nature of Spirit, and shows Spirit 
therefore as at once arising out of, rising^ above, 
realizing and so retaining the true significance 
of Nature. This will be done by shoiving the 
content of the whole in its different moments to 
be simply the logically necessary evolution of the 
one final principle; which would not be itself 
unless it manifested itself in vaiying degrees of 
completeness of expression. These degrees foim 
distmct and seemingly separate areas of reality 
to finite experience, but to the one supreme Reality 
they are merely stages in the realization of its 
single and self-complete spiritual existence. Such 
an mterpretation, expressed essentially in the same 
general form by Plato, .^stotle, and Leibniz, fin^ 
its most impressive historical representative in 
Hegel. . ^ ^ 

Tnese various ways of constrnmg toe mcanmg of 
the Absolute have doubtless each its value and 
place in the history of man’s higher spiritual life, 
and amongst them seem to exhaust the possible 
interpretations of the supreme unity of experi- 
ence. It would be out of place here to try to con- 
sider their respective merits, since we arc not 
concerned to give a metaphysical theory of the 
Absolute, but to indicate what theories have been 
propounded. 
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LrrEEATtm*. — ^The literature on the Absolute is almost co- 
extensive with the history of philosophical speculation. 

I. The term ‘ Absolute.' — A discussion of the meaning of 
the term, and of the relation of the Absolute to knowledge, ■wiU he 
found in Hamilton’s Discitssicms on Philosophy and lAteralure ; 
lee also Laurie's Synthetica, vol. ii. p. 802 S. 

II. ‘Absolute’ as a bbtlosobhioal prieoifle.—^ Die- 
oussiONs. — Bosanquet, ‘ Time and the Absolute ’ in Pros. 0 / 
Aristot. Society, 1896 ; Braun, ‘ La Logique de I’Absolu ’ in JRevue 
PhUosophime.xxW. [1887]; Haidar, ‘The Conception of the 
Absolute' in Philos, Review, viii. [1899]; James, ‘Absolutism 
and Empiricism ’Jin Jlltnd, 0. S. lx. [1884] ; Joachim, ' Absolute 
and Relative i&uth,’ <6., Jan. 1905 ; Logan, ‘ The Abso- 
lute ns Ethical Portulate’ in Philos. Review, viii. [1899]; 
Powell, • The Absolute and the Relative ’ in Science, iil. [1896] ; 
Renouvier, ‘ Les Categories de la raison et la metaphysique de 
TAbsolu’ in Vannie philosophique, vlL [1897]; Rogers, ‘The 
Absolute of Hegelianism’ in J/tna, N. S. ix. [1900] ; Russell, A., 
on ‘ The Absolute ’ in CR xvii. [1871] ; Schwarz, ‘ Die versohied. 
Elassung d. Substantialitat d. Absoluten ’ in Ztschr. /. Philos, u. 
phil. Ent. xxiii. [1853] ; Vaihinger, ‘ Der Begriff d. Absoluten 
mit Ruoksicht auf Spencer,’ ib. xxiii. [1853] ; Watson, ‘ The 
Absolute and the Time Process ’ in Philos. Rev. iv. [1895]. 



EncyelopSdie ; Plato, Timoeus, Republic ; Royce, World and 
the Indtvidtial ; Schelling, Transcendental Jdealismus, Jfatur- 
^Uosophie ; H. Spencer, First Principles ; Spinoza, Ethics. 
For further literature see Biddwin, DPhP lii. p^ ii. 697. 

J. B. Baillie. 

ABSOLUTE (Vedantio and Buddhistic). — In 
India a broad conception of the Absolute is first 
met tvith in the Upanisads, compiled about B.C. 600. 
There Brahma, the All-pervading Being, is de- 
scribed as the One Reality, or the Absolute, who 
is self-supporting and self-existent. 

‘ He has no hands or legs, hut He can catch and move ; He 
has no eyes, hut He can see, has no ears but can hear ; He 
knows all, but there is none who kno^vs Him ; He is called the 
Good and Great Being. Upon Him the sun cannot shine, nor 
the moon nor the stars ; the lightning cannot flash on Him, how 
can the fire? They all reflect His radiant light, and through 
His light they are illumined.’ * 

Since B.C. 600 the doctrine of the Absolute has 
been considerably developed in the Vedanta and 
Buddhist systems of philosophy. In the Brahma- 
sfitra, the first work of the Vedanta philosoph^y 
composed before the Christian era, Brahma is 
spoken of as the pure ‘Being’ who, associated 
with the principle or illusion (mayo), is enabled to 
project tne appearance of the world, just as a 
magician is enabled to produce illusory appear- 
ances of animate and inanimate beings, t When 
the veil of illusion is withdra'Nvn, the phenomenal 
world vanishes, and Brahma asserts himself in his 
true nature, which is nothing but the Self-existent 
Absolute Being. In the Vedanta philosophy the 
doctrine of the Absolute is styled monism {advaita- 
vada). It underwent further developments at 
the hands of Sankaraoharya (A.D. 786), Ramanuja 
(12th cent. A.D.), Madhvacharya (13th cent. A.D.), 
Vallabhacharya (A.D. 1479), and others. 

But the philosopher who most firmly CTasped 
the doctrine of the Absolute was Buddna-Sakya- 
Siifaha, the eminent founder of Buddhism, who 
flourished about B.C. 600. In the Sutta and 
Abhidhamma pi^akas of the Pali Scriptures, sup- 
posed to have been delivered by Buddha himself, 
the doctrine of the Absolute is designated as the 
philosophy^ of the Void [ivnya-vada) or the Middle 
Path {majjhimd pafipadd), according to which the 
world is neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor 
neither.! In the Sanskrit works of the Mahayana 
Buddhists, such as in the Madhyamika-Sutra (of 
Nagarjuna, about A.D. 200), Lahkavatara-Sutra 
(about A.D. 400), Lalitavistara (about A.D. 100), 
Prajfiaparamita (about A.D. 200), etc., the doctrine 
has been further developed, and has often been 
styled the * phenomenal doctrine ’ (nairdtmavdda) 
or the ‘perfection of wisdom’ {prmndpdramitd).% 
In order to understand the Buddhist doctrine of 
the Absolute, we may suppose that Indian phUo- 
* fevetisvatara-Upanifad and Kathopanifad. 
t Thibaut, Introd. to Fedanto Sutra, L p. xxv (SBE), 

J 01 . Sana.dariana.saiigraha^, OoweU and Gough’s tr., 22 f. 
i LaAkivatara-sutra, p. 1 ; Afta^dhasrOcd Prajnd-pdramita, 
p. 1. 


sophers are mainly divided* into three classes: 
(1) Realists (dstika), (2) Nihilists {ndstika), and 
(3) Absolutists (advayavddin). Some sections of 
the ChSrvakas, who maintain that the world is not 
permanent, not real, and not existent, — that is, 
who emphasize the negative aspect of the world, 
— are designated Nihilists or Negativists. The 
propounders of the six orchodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy, viz. the Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, 
VaiSesika, Mimariisa, and Vedanta, who main- 
tain that the world is somehow permanent, real, 
and existent, — that is, who emphasize the positive 
aspect of the world, — are designated the Realists. 
According to them, there is at least one reality on 
which the fabric of the world stands. Thus the 
Nyaya and Vai§e?ika hold that the material 
atoms, sky, space, and time, are the permanent 
entities in the external world, while the souls are 
the eternal realities in the internal world. The 
Sankhya and Yoga maintain that nature (prakrti) 
is the permanent reality in the external world, 
while the souls {pwnisa) are the eternal realities in 
the internal world. The Vedanta school affirms that 
Brahma, the All-pervading Being, is the one eternal 
reality in the external as well as in the internal 
world. So we find that the various branches of 
the Realistic philosophy, in spite of their mutual 
differences in other respects, agree in maintaining 
that there is at least one permanent reality on 
which the whole world hinges. 

The Buddhists, who maiataint that the world 
is neither real nor unreal, that it is neither an 
existence nor a non-existence, but transcends both, 
— ^that is, who emphasize neither the negative nor 
the positive aspect of the world, but go beyond 
both, — are designated the Transcendentalists, 
Absolutists, Phenomenalists, Voidists, Agnostics, 
or the Followers of the Middle Path. 

The world, according to the Buddhists,! is an 
aggregate of conditions or relations. Things come 
into existence in virtue of these relations or con- 
ditions. There are infinite kinds of relation, such 
as the relation of substance and quality, part and 
whole, cause and effect, etc. Taking tne relation 
of substance and quality, we find that the sub- 
stance exists only m relation to its qualities, and 
the latter exist only in relation to the former. 
Take, for instance, a table. It has a certain weight, 
colour, taste, smell, size. The table exists only 
as the repository of these qualities, and the latter 
exist only as inherent in the former. We cannot 
conceive a table which has no size, weight, colour, 
etc., nor can we think of size, weight, etc., apart 
from the table in which they inhere. Arguing in 
this way, we find that the parts exist only in 
relation to the whole, and the whole exists only 
in relation to the parts. So the eye exists 
in relation to the colour, and the colour exists 
only in relation to the eye. Similarly, the fire 
exists in relation to the fuel, and the fuel exists in 
relation to the fire. Proceeding in this way, we 
find that the whole world is resolvable into infinite 
kinds of relation or condition. The relations or 
conditions themselves are dependent upon one 
another. The very notions of ‘existence’ and 
‘ non-existence ’ are interdependent, for the one is 
possible only in relation to the other. 

Origination and cessation, persistence and dis- 
continuance, unity and plurality, coming and 
going — these are the eight principal relative con- 
ceptions which are the fundamental faults of 
ignorant minds, from which most of our prejudices 
and 4vrong judgments arise. People think that 
the law of coming and going actually operates in 
the world, that there are in reality persistence and 

• Mddhyamikd-vrUti. 

t lb, eh. XT. 

i Jh. ch. L (OL »lso Vldjnihhasuui in JBTS UL pt. S). 
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discontinuance of things, that things do really 
undergo the states of origination and cessation, 
and that things are really capable of being counted 
as one or many ; but they are wholly unconscious 
of the fact that aU those ideas are limited, relative, 
conditional, and therefore not the truth, but merely 
the production of our imperfect subjective state. 
There nestles in those ideas the principle of misery, 
and as the people cling to them, their life is a 
perpetual prey to the changing feelings of exulta- 
tion and mortification. 

The world is nothing but an aggregate of con- 
ditions.* Noav, the conditions themselves are not 
self-existent, but are dependent upon one another. 
Those which do not possess self-existence are not 
real, but merely illusory. Therefore the whole 
world, as an aggregate of conditions, is a mere 
illusion. To Iook upon the world as real is mere 
foUy on our part. 

Where conditionality is, there is no truth ; truth 
and conditionality are incompatible. Therefore, 
to attain to truth, conditionality must be com- 
pletely cast aside. The eight conditional notions 
mentioned before must be thoroughly removed, and 
we should tiy to see the world as freed from all 
conditions. When our subjective mind is purified 
from the taint of conditionality, our ignorance 
will vanish aw^ and the serene moonlight of 
‘Such-ness’ or ‘ Transcendental Reality,’ otherwise 
known as the ‘ Absolute,’ will illumine us. 

Here questions may be raised as to whether 
there is actually anything called ‘ Such-ness,’ 
‘Transcendental Reality,’ or the ‘Absolute.’ In 
answer to these questions, the Buddhists have 
said + that ‘is’ and ‘is not’ — that is, ‘Being’ and 
‘Non-being’ or existence and non-existence — are 
ctmditional terms. The Transcendental Reality or 
the Absolute, Avhich lies beyond all conditions, 
cannot be expressed in terms of ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ 
The Absolute lies beyond both ‘Being’ and ‘Non- 
being.’ It is, in fact, the unification or har- 
monization of the two. As the Absolute cannot 
be cognized in terms of our notions of the sense, 
understanding, or reason, we must be satisfied 
with describing it in our imperfect language as 
‘Unnameable’ and ‘Unknowable’ {avachya and 
avjjfiaptilca). 

The Nihilists, we have found, sayj: that there is 
no permanent reality underlying the world. The 
Remists, on the other hand, amrm that there is 
at least one eternal Reality from which the world 
has emanated. The Buddhists, who abhor all 
sophisms, say that the Nihilists and Realists are 
hold ers of extrema views. The philosophy of ‘ is ’ 
or Being and the philosophy of ‘is not’ or Non- 
being are equally false. As the Buddhists avoid 
the philosophy of ‘Being’ as well as ‘Non-being,’ 
and choose a middle path, their ethical doctrine is 
often called the Middle Path Doctrine. 

The Middle Path is to be understood from four 
standpoints ; (1) the Middle Path in contradistinc- 
tion to one-sidedness, (2) the Middle Path as the 
abnegation of one-sidedness, (3) the Middle Path 
in the sense of the absolute truth, and (4) the 
Middle Path as unity in plurality.! 

The philosophy of Being held by the Realists 
and the philosophy of Non-being held by the | 
Nihilists are both of them one-sided and therefore | 
imperfect, because neither the Being nor the Non- 
being is possible, independently of the other. The 
doctrine of the Middle Path stands free from one- 
sidedness, as it repudiates and_ avoids the two 
extremes of Being and Non-being. This is the 
first aspect of the doctrine. 

* Uddhyamika-mtti, i. 

t hatitavistara (Bijendralal’s ed., Oalcotta, p. 510 ; Samda- 
hiraja-sutra (CBTS), p. 30. 

1 Mndhyamikd-vritti (CBTS ed.), p. 11, etc. 

f J. Sunild in ^XBTS, voL vi. pt. 4. 


A Middle Path reveals itself when the two 
extremes are completely out of sight; in other 
words, the harmonization or unification of them 
leads to the perfect solution of existence. Neither 
the philosophy of Being nor the philosophy of 
Non-being should be adhered to. They condi- 
tion each_ other, and anything conditional means 
imperfection, so the transcending of one-sided- 
ness constitutes the second aspect of the Middle 
Path. 

Butwhen we forgetthat the doctrine of the Middle 
Path is intended for the removal of the intellectual 
prejudices, and cling to or assert the view that 
there is something called Middle Path beyond or 
between the two extremes of Being and Non- 
bemg, we commit the fault of one-sidedness over 
again, by creating a third statement in opposition 
to the two. As long as the truth is absolute and 
discards all limitations, clinging even to the Middle 
Path is against it. Thus we must avoid not only 
the two extremes but also the middle, and it.'should 
not be forgotten that the phrase ‘ Middle Path ’ 
has, from the deficiency of our language, been pro- 
visionally adopted to express the human conception 
of the highest truth. 

The final aspect of the Middle Path is that it 
does not lie beyond the plurality of existence, but 
is in it underlying all. The antithesis of Being 
and Nop-being is made Mssible only through the 
conception of the Middle Path, which is the unify- 
ing principle of the world. Remove this principle 
and the world will fall to pieces, and the parti- 
culars will cease to be. The Middle Path doctrine 
does not deny the existence of the world as it 
appears to us ; it condemns, on the contrary, the 
doctrine which clings to the conception of Absolute 
Nothing. What the doctrine most emphatically 
maintains is that the world must be conceived in 
its totality — in its oneness, that is, from the stand- 
point of the Middle Path. 

Nirvoina, according to the VedSntists, is the 
absorption of the smf into the Absolute. The 
Absolute, we have found, is something which is 
free from all contradictions, and which cannot 
be expressed in terms of ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ As 
soon as one reaches the Absolute, conditionally 
vanishes. This state is called Nirvana. It is 
the harmonization of all contradictions. In this 
state, unity is harmonized ivith plurality, ori^- 
nation and cessation are accomplished in one and 
the same way, persistence is unified with dis- 
continuance, and one and the same law imerates 
in the acts of coming and going. It is, in fact, an 
unconditional condition in which Being and Non- 
being are unified. All conditionality having dis- 
appeared, our veil of ignorance is wthdraivn. The 
fabric of the world, including that of the self, 
breaks up, leaving us to be identified with the 
Infinite, the Eternal, the Uncreated, the Uncon- 
ditioned, the Formless, the Void. This is the 
state of Nirvana. The finite mind altogether fails 
to comprehend this state, and no language can give 
adequate expression to it. 

LiTEBATtmE. — ^The Pili works of the Sutta-pUaka and Ab- 
hidhamma-viiaka published by the London Pali Text STCicty ; 
IlddhyamxKa-sulra, LafikdvaUlra-sutra, nnd the Journal, eto, 
published by the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta; 
vistara (ed. by Rajendralal Slltra in Bibl. Indicay 1353-187# 
IFrench tr. by E. Foucaux, AMG xix. ism), Afia-sdhamka 
Praind-paramitd (ed. Max JI idler and B. Nanjio in Aj^c. 
Oxon.. Aryan ser., L 3, Oxf. 1SS4 (and tr. in SBL xlix., Oxf. 
1694 ]), etc., published by the Asiatic Socieh' of nengal : 1 eaanfa- 
sutra, translated by Dr. Thibaut in SB£ ; Max MflUer, isrx 
Systems of Indian Philosophy ; P. Denssen, 

IVdontaS, Leipa'k-, 1906; Phitosophie deT U^nisfmds, U\p^,_ 
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ABSOLUTION (reHg^ous and ethical value of), 
—1. The idea of Ahsoliition, as it appears in the 
Christian Church, is closely connected wth two 
other ideas — the idea of sin, and the idea of the 
Church as a society. It is maintained, and may he 
true, that many of the practices and associations 
connected with Absolution took their orimn in a 
state of mind to which ceremonial uncleanness 
seemed the tiling most to be dreaded ; but this 
fact, if it be ai fact, does not aflect the Christian 
view of Absolution. To the Christian mind, ab- 
solution is required when sin has been committed ; 

i.e., when some deliberate and voluntary defiance 
has been given to a moral law, which expresses 
the will of God, and the breach of which tends to 
separation from God. A soul, when it has sinned, 
requires to be for^ven ; otherwise it remains in a 
permanent condition of alienation from God ; and 
the authoritative declaration of its freedom from 
guilt, and reconciliation with God, is its absolution. 

2. It is important that this should not be con- 
fused "with the consciousness in the sinner that his 
sin is forgiven. The declaration of his freedom, 
however conveyed, may fail to carry conviction to 
his mind; or, again, ne may have the strongest 
possible sense of forgiven sin without any decisive 
declaration of absolution at all. In ' other words, 
authoritative absolution and consciousness of for- 
giveness do not necessarily coexist : they may do 
so, but it is not necessary that they should. 

3. It is obvious that, so far, we have considered 
only the relation of the individual soul and God. 
We have imagined the soul standing, as it were, 
alone in the world before the eyes of God, and 
receiving from Him the declaration of absolution. 
We have abstracted altogether this one relation 
from all its concomitants, the nature of sin, the 
ground of forgiveness, and the like. But it is 
plain that this abstract isolation is not the normal 
condition of any human soul. Every soul has an 
environment, which it afiects, and by which it is 
afiected; and no question of guilt or innocence, 
for^veness or condemnation, is limited to the in- 
dmdual by himself. This truth, which goes far 
back into the history of man’s ideas about him- 
self, is emphatically presented in the Bible. Thus 
Ps 61, which gives expression most poignantly to 
the sense of personal CTilt, also represents the 
sinner as bom in a sinfvu environment : and again, 
Isaiah (6°) is conscious not only that he is a man of 
unclean lips, but that he dwells among a people of 
unclean bps. Not only is sin a persons act of 
rebellion, but it produces a sinful atmosphere, a 
condition of alienation from God. In like manner, 
the absolution or declaration of freedom from sin 
cannot concern the individual alone : it must have 
an eye also to the society in which he lives and to 
his relations towards it. 

i. We are not here concerned ivith the nature or 
process of forgiveness, or even with the. conditions 
of it as regards Glod. The idea of Absolution brings 
forward only the place of sin and forgiveness in the 
Clmstian Society. It is ' not hard to Ulustrate 
this from the NT. We may notice, at once, the 
following points : — (1) It can scarcely be questioned 
that the Christian Society set out -with an ethical 
purpose. _ Admission to it was by repentance, and 
by mbmitting to the rite which figured forth the 
remission of sins ; and those who had become 
members of it were expected to lead a new life, 
abstaining from the sins which beset them in their 
.‘former conversation.’ It is but the corollary of 
this to say that sin after baptism involved a breach 
of the principle upon which the society was founded, 
no 1 ms than an outrage upon the Divine Law. All 
sin is lawlessness, the breach of some command- 
ment enacted by God ; and sin within the .Church 
is more than this : it is a wilful disloyalty to the 
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pfts which come through union with Christ, and, 
if carried oh persistently, may place a man outside 
the reach of the sacrifice for sin (He 10*®- 5®). 

(2) It is not less plain that the existence of post- 
baptismal sin forced a problem upon the attention 
of the Church with which its representatives were 
not slow to deal. In doing so, they doubtless 
rested for their authority upon words of Christ, 
such as we find in Mt 18'®’“ or Jn 20®. The 
Epistles of St. Paul give instances of directions on 
discipline^ matters (1 Th6'*, Eo 16'^'®, 1 Ti 
and the like). St. Paul clearly contemplates the 
action of the Society in repressing evil, and even 
excluding evil-doers. But, of course, the clearest 
and most fully described case is that of the incestu- 
ous man at Corinth (1 Co 5). Here we find that 
the Corinthian Church had at first shown laxity in 
leaving the sin unrebuked. St. Paul, in the most 
solemn way, announces his decision in the matter 
(1 Co 5®’“) ; the Corinthians clearly gve effect to it 
in some way not recorded ; and St. Paul (2 Co 2®’") 
exhorts them to comfort and restore the offender on 
his submission. The lanCTage used by St. Paul is 
not free from ambiguity. Though absent, he claims 
to act as if present at Corinth in association with 
the Church as a whole. And his judgment is to 
deliver ‘such a one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord ’ (1 Co 5®) It is not clear what exactly is 
meant by this delivery to Satan, either here or in 
1 Ti 1“ ; but in both cases it seems to have been 
intended for discipline — for reformation with a 
view to restoration, not a final severance from the 
Society. Though, therefore, we cannot give any 
detailed description of the disciplinary measures of 
St. Paul, it is perfectly clear that he claimed to 
exercise such powers, that in so doing he assumed 
the co-operation of the Church, and that he re- 
garded his jud^ents as valid ; they are not merely 
strong expressions of reprobation, but judgments 
which will have consequences. 

6. It has been necessary to approach the subject 
of Absolution indirectly as a special case of the 
exercise of discipline, because there is no direct 
discussion of it in Scripture, and the actual word 
never occurs. We do find, however, cases in which 
the Society exercises functions of discipline, such 
as those above alluded to, and these, when they 
take the form of a declaration of freedom from sin, 
correspond with the idea of Absolution. With 
these in view, it becomes necessary now to ask, 
what indications there are, if any, as to its mean- 
ing and validity. In answer to this we think that 
the following points may be safely asserted : 

(1) The acts of the Society in discipline, and so 
in the exercise of Absolution, are spiritual acts, 
and have validity in the spiritual world. So much 
as this appears to follow from such words as Mt 
jgiB-so and Jn 20® ; what is bound on earth is bound 
in heaven : whosesoever sins the Society remits or 
retains, they are remitted or retained. It is true 
that the overt indication in the world of this dis- 
ciplinary power consists merely of the confirmation 
or the witndrawal of the privilege to use the advan- 
tages of membership of the Society, to participate 
in the sacraments and so forth. But the functions 
of the Society cannot be limited to this. It is a 
spiritual society formed of persons held, in Christ, 
in certain close spiritual relations : not a loose 
aggregate of people individually in union with 
Christ, and casually connected in .an outward 
society in the world. Such a division of the in- 
ward and outward relations of men in Christ is 
not Scriptural : the Church is a spiritual society 
of which the acts take place in the spiritual world: 
they have effect upon occasion in the world of 
sense, because they are already spiritually valid, 
not vice versa. 
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(2) The riew of sin which makes the whole con- 
ception of Absolution possible is ethical and not 
legal. That is, the Church considers as requiring 
Absolution not mevely overt acts which carry legai 
conseq^uences in the State, but inward conditions, 
of which there is nothing more to be said than 
that th^ imply a tendency to rebellion against 
God. The State, like the Church, condemns 
thieves and murderers, because they are detri- 
mental to its interests : the Church condemns also 
those who walk disorderly, who are proud, or im- 
pure in heart. If it were merely a casual aggre- 
gate of persons on its outward and social side, it 
could have no more concern with these things than 
the State : it claims that inward sins of the heart 
must be put away before the man can enjoy its 
privileges, because it is a spiritual society acting 
in the spiritual world. 

_ (3) The exercise of discipline upon such condi- 
tions as these depends upon the voluntary ac- 
quiescence of the members of the Society. The 
Church is, no doubt, at liberty to say that it will 
not grant_ membership except upon condition of 
such acquiescence, ana will punish any disloyalty 
to the principle. But it must trust ultimately to 
the voluntary submission of its members to the 
rule. The mode in which the rule is administered 
may vary widely from time to time : it is carried 
out by a general formula of confession and ab- 
solution, by a private particular confession to, and 
absolution by, an accredited minister, or by open 
individual confession and absolution in the public 
service of the Church. But the Church cannot, so 
long as it claims to be a spiritual society, dis- 
claim or relinquish responsibility for the spiritual 
condition of its members. 

It lies outside the scope of this article to coosider the various 
casuistical questions which have arisen in the course ol history 
over this matter. We will only odd here the foUowinpr remarks ; 
(1) It in no way oonfllots with the view here adopted that oh- 
solution may be, and has been, fraudulently administered. 
The whole problem of the visible Church ie, and has alwaj-s 
been, to mate the outward order correspond with the spiritual 
reality it expresses : and it has always been impeded by sin. 
The individual who seeks absolution without penitence, or the 
priest who fraudulently declares him absolved, commits a meat 
sin ; Just as Ananias and Sapphira or Simon Magus committed 
a great sin. But the fact that insincere penitence or fraudulent 
absolution bos occurred in the Church no more disturbs its 
general character and principles, than did the fraud of Ananias 
and Sapphira or the base motive of SimonMagus. The action of 
St. Peter on the two occasions shows the place of such disorders 
in the outward Wstory of the Church. 

(2) It is impossible to denv that the gravest evils have come 
from the misuse of the disciplinary power of the Church, especi- 
ally of one particular mode of administering it : and the exist- 
ence of these has brought the whole subject Into disrepute. 
At the same time, It is dlfiBoult to read the Epistles of St. Paul, 
espedally those chapters In which he lets us see Into the 
internal conditions ol the early Societies of Christians, without 
feeling how largely the Church depended for its advance uMn 
a strong discipline, fearlessly extrosed over Its members. The 
case at Corinth, to which wo have already referred, was, we 
may hope, exceptional, Tet a very serious situation would 
clearly have arisen if it had not been lor St. Paul’s action. The 
iin was one which public opinion among the pawns condemned 
(1 Co Bt), but the machlneiy of the Church, as it was, provid^ 
apparently no means of dealing drastically with 1^ St Paul’s 
a&ong denunciation was required to rouse the Corinthli^ to 
the necessary severity. It is easy to see from this, and the 
Impression Is continually confirmed by early Church histow, 
that a weak discipline implies a feeble consciousness of the 
Church's moral standard, and allows the existent witiOT its 
pale of a variety of lower and more worldly ideals bende its 
It would be difficult to deny that the almost total 
absence of helpline oi any kind in modem Christian com- 
munities bears a similar Implication. 

InxEATinia.— See under Cosfessios and Pikitesck. 

Thomas B. Strong. 

ABSOLUTISM.— (a) Jn philos^hical specula- 
tion ; a method of interpreting reality which starts 
from the point of view of, and constructs a system 
by direct reference to, the complete nnity of the 
■vAole. This self-contained unity is in meta- 
physiesnamed the Absolute (q.v.). {b)lntestheha'. 
a view of the nature of Beauty which regards the 
qnality of the besntifnl as a constitutive character 


of the object as such, and in itself, independently of 
the judgments or emotions of the subject. This 
IS ‘ffisthetio absolutism.’ (c) Jh politics; a form 
of political government from, or by means of, a 
smgle supreme source of authority concentrated in 
the will of a specific individual, and executing its 
demands from itself and for itself, ivith or without 
the consent of the will of the community. It is in 
the main identical with Despotism (see Govkrn- 
MENT). J. BaiLLIE. 

ABSTINENCE. — See Asceticism. 

ABSTRACTION {abs-trahere, ‘to draw offer 
separate ’) is the separation or detachment of one 
part or element in a total experience from the 
whole to which it belongs. To abstract is thus to 
isolate any portion of the content of experience 
from its setting, and to consider it for tne time 
being as it is in itself, ‘ loose and separate ’ from 
the stmctMal and functional relations which be- 
long to it in the concrete conscious life. Psycho- 
logically, Abstraction is the necessary condition 
and accompaniment of Attention (which see). To 
attend to one object of experience implies the 
withdrawal of attention from other objects. 

Professor James (Princ. of Psychology, 1. 403) says ; Attention 
‘ la the taking possession by the mind, In clear and rivld form, of 
one out of what seem several shnultaneously possible objects 
or trains of thought, Focallzation, concentration, of conscions- 
ness is of ite essence. It Implies withdrawal from some things 
in order to deal effectively with others.’ Similarly, Sir William 
Hamilton (.Logie, Lect. vii.) writes: ’The result of Attention, 
by concentrating the_ mind upon certain Iqualities, is thus to 
mthdraw or abstract it from all else. In technical language, we 
are said (o prescind the phenomena wo exclusively consider, 
i To prescind, to attend, and to abstract are merely different hut 
! correlative names for the same process ; and the first two are 
nearly convertible. When we are said to prescind a quality, we 
are supposed to attend to that quality exdusively; and when 
we abstract, we are properly said to abstract from, that Is, to 
throw other attributes out ol account. I may observe that the 
term abstraction is very often abusively employed. By Abs- 
traction we are frequently said to attend exclusively to certain 
phenomena — those, to wit, which we abstract ; whereas the term 
abstraction Is properly applied to the qualities which we abstract 
from ; and by abstracting from some we are enabled to consider 
others more attentively. Attention and Abstraction are only 
the same process viewed In different relations. They are, os ft 
were, the positive and negative poles ol the same act.' 

In spite of Hamilton’s protest against using the 
term ‘ abstraction ’ as appljring to the elements to 
which we attend, — a protest previously made by 
Rant {Logik, § 6), — the usage has persisted, Ajs we 
shall presently notice, abstraction plays a part in 
the formation of concepts or general ideas. It is 
usually said that by abstraction the identical or 
similar elements or attributes in a number of 
different objects are singled out and combined into 
a general concept. Thus by abstracting from the 
objects denoted by man, horse, bird, fish, etc., the 
common property or identity of structure, we form 
the concept of ‘ vertebrate,’ Without now raising 
the question whether concepts are formed solely 
by abstraction, we may nobce that the essential 
element in abstraction is not the omission of the 
characteristics which axe unlike, hut the focussing 
of consciousness on what is similar in the different 
cases. This Kant himself admits, and in applying 
the term ‘ abstraction ’ to the process of separating 
out the common elements, the usage of logic agrees 
with that of grammar and of ordinary life. 

It is essential in considering the nature of abs- 
traction, to distinguish carefully the psychological 
from the logical discussion of the subject. Wo 
may describe abstraction psychologically as a 
process of isolation, closely correlated with active 
attention, and go on to exhibit its various forms 
and characteristics in terms of the structural 
mechanism of the conscious elements. From the 
logical point of view, however, abstraction has to he 
considered as playing a part in knowledge. Hers 
we have to deal, not with its psychological form or 
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Btracture, but with its function or purpose in the 
development of the intellectual life. This dis- 
tinction of standpoint does much to clear away the 
difSculties and confusions which attended the older 
discussions of the subject. For example, it puts 
in a new light the point at issue between Locke 
and Berkeley regarding the existence of abstract 
general ideas. It is possible to grant Berkeley’s 
contention that abstract ideas must exist psycho- 
logically as particulars in individual form, and at 
the same time to maintain that as functions of the 
knowledge-process, i.e. as lorical ideas, they neces- 
sarily transcend their individual mode of existence 
and are real universals. . 

The question then arises as to the relation of the 
knowledge-process to the ideas viewed as psychical 
content. Can the psychological states of conscious- 
ness be regarded as the onginal form from which 
the logical idea is derived by abstraction J This 
has been very commonly mamtained. Mr. F. H. 
Bradley tells us that a logical meaning ‘consists 
of a part of the content (original or acquired) cut 
off, fixed by the mind, and considered apart from 
the existence of the sign.’ The whole trend of 
modem logic (including Mr. Bradley’s own work) 
shows conclusively, however, that it is impossible 
to be^ with ‘mental states’ and pass hy way of 
abstraction to lopcal ideas. The view of the 
cognitive side of consciousness, as at first made up 
of particular images or ideas, is now acknowledged 
to be a fiction. And similarly we must reject the 
gKosi- mechanical account of the formation of 
general ideas which is based on this fiction, accord- 
mg to which we are said first to abstract the common 
element from the particular images and then 
proceed further to generalize it, thus in some 
mysterious way transforming it into a logical idea. 
But we cannot derive knowledge from an anoetic 
process, and therefore must postulate that con- 
sciousness is from its first be^nnings a process of 
interpretation and generalization. It starts from 
a content that is a vague presentation continuum, 
lacking both differentiation and integration, and, 
as such, not yet either particular or universal. It 
is the, work of intelligence to transform this into 
a coherent system of parts. Now it must con- 
stantly be borne in mind that it is within this total 
knowledge-process, and as contributory to it, that 
abstraction finds its function and justification. It 
is not the end or essence of thinking, but a process 
or method which thought uses in the accomplish- 
ment of its own ends. The purpose which it fulfils 
is closely related to that or Analysis, though the 
specific method of abstraction has its own differ- 
entia. ‘ The reflective idea which guides it,’ says 
Bosanquet, ‘ is the equivalent in general knowledge 
of the mathematical axiom that if equals be taken 
from_ equals the remainders are equal.’ But, as 
within any real whole the withdrawal of one part 
never leaves the other parts unaffected, the guiding 
idea of abstraction is only provisional. ‘ It amounts 
to no more than this, that within known wholes 
known changes may appear to leave remainders 
kno-wn as unchanged' {Logic, ii. 22 f.). 

Attraction as a specie process is thus only a 
provisional expedient; and, unless corrected by a 
more adequate conception of the nature of the 
whole, it is likely in most fields to lead to error. 
But thinking proceeds both by concretion and 
abstaraction, and these two moments are never 
entirely distinct and separate. Aristotle, and the 
formal logicians^ follovung him, have 6\.*imed to 
oppose Abstraction (itjxilpeaiz) and Determination 
{rpMeais). When, however, we emphasize the 
umW of the intellectual process within which 
both these functions operate, we see that the 
o^osition can never be more than relative. Abs- 
traction and Determination, like .^alysis and 


Synthesis (within which they may be said to be 
included), imply each other as complementary 
moments of real thinking. The goal which thought 
seeks is not to be gained by passing to the highest 
abstraction ; for this is the emptiest of aU thoughts. 
Nor can it be reached by the determination of a 
plurality of particulars. But the methods of abs- 
traction and determination must unite in defining 
experience in terms of a concrete universal. It 
is against the abuse of abstraction, against 
making isolation and mutilation the final goal of 
thinking, and thus neglecting the organic whole- 
ness ana unity of things, that Hegel’s criticism is 
chiefly directed. The process of abstraction is for 
him never an end in itself, but onlv a means in the 
progress towards greater unity ana concreteness. ’ 

Liteoatcre. — B. Maennel, Ueler Abstraklion (1890); A. 
Meinong, Vierteljahrschr. /. wissen. Phil. (1888) 329 ff., and ZP 
xjdv. 84 ff. ; Bosanquet, Logic, 1898, il. 21 ff. ; J. Ward, 
Naturalism and, Agnosticism^ (1903), 1 2S5B.; Baldwin, DPhP, 
S.V., and the literature under Attestios, FstoboU)OT. 

_ J, E. Creighton. 

SBU (Mount). — ^A famous mountain and place of 
Hindu and Jain pilgrimage, rising like an island 
out of the great plain of B^jputfina, in the native 
State of Sirohi. The name is derived from its 
Skr. title ArSiwfo, ‘a serpent,’ ‘ a long round mass,’ 
perhaps from the root arh, ‘ to go,’ ‘ to hurt,’ pro- 
bably with reference to its form. Its summit. Guru 
^ikhara, ‘Peak of the Teacher,’ rises to a height 
of 5,653 feet above the level of the sea. 

‘ It is hardly to he wondered at,’ writes Fergusson (Nistorg 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ed. 1899, p. 234), ‘that 
Mount Abu was early fixed upon hy the Hindus and Jains as 
one ot their sacred spots. Rising from the desert as abruptly 
as an island from the ocean, it presents on every side in- 
accessible scarps 6000 ft. or 6000 ft. high, and the summit can 
be approached only by ravines cut into its sides. When the 
summit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest valleys 
imaginable, 6 or 7 miles long by 2 or 3 miles in width, cut up 
everywhere by granite rooks of the most fantastic shapes, and 
the spaces between covered with trees and luxuriant vegetation. 
The little Nucki Talao [properly Nakhi Talao, as it was supposed 
to have been excavated by the nails (Skr. nakha) ot the gods] 
is one of the loveliest gems of its class in India, and it is near to 
it, at Dilwarra, that the Jains selected a place for their Tirtb 
(Skr. tiriha] or sacred place of rendezvous. It cannot, however, 
be said that it has been a favourite place of worship in modem 
times. Its distance and inaccessibili^' are probably the causes 
of this, and it consequently cannot rival Palitana or Girnar in 
the extent of its buildings.’_ 

Tod styles Mount Abu ‘ the Olympus of India,’ 
because m olden times it was reputed to be the 
favourite residence of the gods, and was believed 
to be the scene of two famous events in Hindu 
mythology. Here the munis (or sages), of whom 
Vasistha, a worshipper of Siva, was the leader, 
practised austerities, living on milk and the fruits 
of the earth. There was then no mountain, but 
only a cleft in the plain, into which the cow that 

S lied the wants of the sage fell, and was miracu- 
y floated out by a rise of water from beneath. 
To prevent the recurrence of such an accident, the 
sage prayed to Siva, then enthroned on the Eailasa 
peak of the Himalaya. He called on the sons of 
Himachal, the deified mountain range, to relieve 
the saint. The youngest son of Himachal volun- 
teered to exile himself, and, mounted on the serpent 
Takshaka, he journeyed to the holy land. At the 
behest of the sage he leaped into the cleft, em- 
braced, as he fell, by the serpent god. Within the 
cleft the snake wri^ed so violently that Vasistha 
appealed again to Siva, who from the depths' of 
Patala, the nether- world, raised his toe until it ap 
neared at the top of the mountain, which was thus 
formed by the god. Hence, under the title of 
Achalal^ara, ‘Immovable Lord,’ Siva has become 
tlie patron deity of the hiU. But in accordance ivith 
the eclectic spirit of Hinduism, this does not pre- 
vent the place from becoming a site sacred both to 
Vaisnavas and Jains. The second legend tells of 
the creation of the Agnikula, or ‘fire-lx>rh’ septs 
of the Efijputs. The Baityas, or demons, it is 
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performance of the rites of 6iva 
on the hill. Visvamitra, another sage, appealed 
to the gods, -who proceeded to the spot, and out 
of the Agmkunda, or fire-pit, in which the fire- 
sacr^ce was jperformed, created the iovx Agnikula, 
or ‘fire-born septs — Chauhan, Parihara, Solanki, 
and Pram&ra, ' “who destined the Daityas, and 
restored the cult of Siva. Both these legends seem 
to indicate some early conflict of rival cults, the 
nature of which is unraiown. 

The_ chief Hindu relWous sites are, first, the 
crowning peak of Gum Sikhara, where in a cavern 
are to he seen the footprints of the saint Datuvrija, 
presided over by some dissolute-looking Ganapati 
priests, and those of B^mananda, the great apostle 
of the Vaisnava cultus. At the tempTe of Achala 
Mvara, which is now, according to Cousens, in a 
state of derforable decay and neglect, is shoivn the 
toe-nail of Siva in a cleft of the rock. His female 
counterpart is worshipped as Adharfi Devi and 
Arhuda Mats,, the Motner-goddess of the hiU. The 
sage Vasi§tha is honoured at a shrine called 
Bastonjl, or Gaumukha, ‘Cow-month,’ where a 
fountain falls from a spout shaped like a cow’s head. 
To the W. of this is the shrine of the saint Gotamji, 
or Gautama Rishi, containing two images, one of 
Vi§nu and the other of a female beside a male 
bearded figure. The temples at Devfingan, ‘ Court 
of the Gods,’ have not been fully described, if they 
have ever been idsited, by an European, the approacn 
^ing over rugged, dangerous rooks. The largest 
is dedicated to vi?nu, and close to it is Narasiihha, 
the fourth Avatara, or incarnation of the god, said 
to be one of the finest images on the hUl. 

Of the Jain temples at DelvSda or DevalvSda, 
‘place of temples,’ two are described by Ferguss’on 
as ‘ unrivalled for certain qualities by any temples 
in India.’ The first was built by Vimala, a mer- 
chant Jain prince, about A.D. 1032, two years after 
the death of that arch-raider Mahmfld of Ghazni, 
who desecrated the older temples. It is dedicated 
to Rishabhadeva, the first Jaina arhat, or saint. 
The" original image was destroyed by the Musal- 
mSns, and that now in the temple is the second or 
perhaps the thiid in succession. The second great 
temple was built by the brothers Tejapala and 
VastupSla between A.D. 1197 and 1247. It is in 
honour of the 23rd arhat, Par^vanStha, the only 
one in the series readily identifiable by the many- 
headed serpent’s hood which rises above him. Both 
these temples are built of white marble, though no 
quarry of this material is known to exist -within 
300 miles of the spot, and the stone could have 
been conveyed up the rugged slopes of the hill 
only by incredible exertions and at enormous cost. 
Both these remarkable buildings have been fully 
described by Fergusson, whose account is supple- 
mented and in part corrected by that of Cousens. 

Aha was once the haunt of a colony of those 
loathsome ascetics, the Aghorls, but they have long 
since disappeared. I 


liiTHiATtniB. — Tod, Annals of RajastJian, Calcatta reprint, 
L 88 ff., Travels in TT. India, 101 H.; Fergnsson, Pietwes^ue 
lUwttraiions of A-rchitecture tn Hindostan^ S9/., BtsU of Indian 
and Eastern ArchiUdur^ ed. 1899, 234 ff.; Couseas. Prwrm 
Bsport^ Arch. Survey of TF. India, for P* 

Indian Antiouaryt ii. 249 ff. In th6 edltor^e note to the last 
artide, some of the Abu Inscriptions nro given as a supple- 
ment to those recorded by H. H. WUsoa, Astatic ^ea^a, 
xvi. 284fl. The place has been well 

Baylay in Rdjpuidna Gautteer (ISSO), in. 1^., to which this 
artfcle U largely indebted. • CROOKE. 


ABUSE, ABUSIVE LANGUAGE (Gr. Xoi- 
dopelr ^ Bat. coTituTTirXifi aj/iccrc, conviciari, Ger, 
schimpfen, lastem ; Fr. maudire), — Abuse in general 
denotes an evil use of a thing caused by excets 
or injustice ; in law it denotes ‘ to injure, dimimsh 
in valne or wear away by using improperly, h^- 
amples of such abuse are signified m the phrases 


‘abuse of authority,’ ‘abuse of confidence,’ ‘abuse 
of privilege,’ ‘abuse of legal process,’ in all of 
which the twe is assumed as determined by cor- 
rective justice, and its opposite, the abuse, is a 
departure, either in the way of defect or excess, 
from . the mean laid do-wn by corrective justice. 
In this article we are concerned, however, only 
\rith a narrower signification of the term ‘abuse,’ 
viz. that which deals -with the improper use of 
language, and yet more narrowly -with such an 
improper use as tends to the injury or harm of 
another human being. Abuse in this narrower 
and colloquial sense, then, denotes all that class 
of injuries which are inflicted on others by the 
means of language, under the sway of passion 
or anjr other motive opposed to the principle 
of justice, or of love, or of both. It ranges from 
blasphemy at the one end to the ‘jesting which is 
not convenient’ at the other, and varies accord-ing 
to the spirit which produces it or the means 
adopted for its manifestation. It is usefully classed 
by Aqninaa under the heads of contumely [conlu- 
TMlia), detraction (detractic), backbiting (susiimis), 
ridicule (derisio), and cursing {maledicHo). 

1. Contumely is an injury inflicted in words, 
whereby there is denied to a man some good 
quality on account of which he is held in honour, 
or whereby some concealed fact to his discredit is 
unnecessarily and uncharitably made public. If, 
for example, it is said of a man that he is blmd, 
this is abuse indeed, but of less gravity than if he 
were charged with being a thief. Another and 
more venial form of abuse is to reflect needlessly 
on a man’s defect, as, e.g,, that he is of lowly 
birth, or that he has been badly educated, or that 
he spent a wild and profligate youth, such things 
being said in order to deprive the person of whom 
they are said of some honour he has won for him- 
self by virtuous conduct or public service. Such 
language is to be placed under the general head 
of contumely, as a form of abusive language which 
has its root in anger and has pride for its foster- 
mother. It is a kind of revenge, and is irdeed 
the readiest and easiest form in -which revengeful 
feelings find expression. 

2. Detraction differs from contumely both in its 
object and in its source. It does not seek so much 
to rob a man of his honour as to blacken hia 
reputation, and it springs from envy rather than 
from anger. It effects its purpose (1) directly by 
bringing a false charge, by exaggerating a_ fault, 
by revealing a hidden defect, or by imputing an 
evil motive ; and (2) indirectly by denying, con- 
cealing, or minimizing what is meritorious. ‘ Ho 
that mches from me my good name robs me of 
that which not enriches him, and makes me poor 
indeed.’ The words used may not be contumelious 
— in the case of lago they included both contumely 
and detraction — but they are abuse, and abuse of 
the worst kind. 

3. Backbiting, whispering, or innuendo is imother 
form of abusive language which has for its ob- 
ject the separating of friends. _ The detractor 
abuses language by saying -what is evil about his 
neighbour simplietter ; the whisperer injures him 
secundum quid, viz. by saying of a man what will 
alienate his friend. ‘ Sin against our ndglibour is 
so much the greater as the greater loss is inflicted, 
and the loss is the greater as the good taken away 
is greater. But the loss of a friend is a great loss, 
and therefore the whisperer is a great sinner.’ 

4. Ridicule, when apart from love, is a further 
abuse of language. The three forms of ahu.sa 
mentioned above tend to deprive a man of some 
external good, such as honour, reputation, or 
friend. Derision, however, goes to deprive a man 
of his inward peace, the testimony of a good con- 
science. It is to he classed -with contumely, de- 
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traction, and -vvhispermg as abusive language, but 
it dUTers from them in its end. It holds a man up 
to scorn for some e^^l in him or some defect, and 
springs from contempt for him, — a contempt which 
is rooted in pride and finds enjoyment in the con- 
trast between the person who is ridiculed and 
the ridiculer. It is this special form of abusive 
language which is condemned by Jesus Christ in 
the sayings (Mt 5“) in which He forbids contempt 
for a man’s intellectual qualities (expressed hyraca), 
or for his moral qualities (expressed by moreh). 

5. Cursing is abusive lan^age whereby evil is 
pronounced against a man in the imperative or 
the optative mood. Words which inflict deserved 
punishment (as in the case of Gehazi, 2 K 6”), 
or state a fact (as in the case of Adam and Eve, 
Gn 3’®“^), or express abhorrence of evil in itself 
(as David and the mountains of Gilboa, 2 S P*), 
or are used symbolically {‘Dominus malcdixit 
ficiilneum in signijicationem Judceca'), do not come 
under this definition, and are not, therefore, of 
the nature of abusive language. To curse is 
‘to pronounce against anyone, in the name of 
religion, or under the impulse of some violent 
movement of the soul, words of reprobation or of 
condemnation.’ God’s name is either, explicitly- 
used, or lies implicit in the current forms, especi- 
ally those in use among the more uncultured 
classes. To this it seems necessary to add that in 
these classes sexual processes or aberrations are 
largely draivn on for the purpose of supplying the 
vocabulary of abuse, a fact iraich serves the pur- 
pose of demonstrating incidentally the close con- 
nexion between sensual indulgence and contempt 
or hatred or scorn of our fellows. The peevishness 
which finds expression in abusive language directed 
against others is at bottom a deep-seated discontent 
with self. 

The subjectof blasphemy (q.v.jisbeyond the scope 
of this article, and the only remark to be made here 
about it is that cursing any creature as a creature 
comes under that head. 

Abusive language, when it is used in the hearing 
of several persons in a public place (even when the 
name of God is not uttered, but words importing 
an imprecation of future Divine vengeance only), 
may constitute profane swearing, and is a nuisance 
at common laiv. Blasphemy and profane swearing 
differ at law only in this, that blasphemy is a word 
of larger meaning. 

Literature.— Thomas Aquinas, Sxmma, n. li. IS and 72-76 ; 
Aristotle, Nikom. viil. 9 : Grimm, DeuUches WSrUrbuch, 
g.v. ‘Sohimpfen’; Migne, Sncye. tom. xxxii. col. 263 ff.; 
American and En^ish Encye. of Law, s.v. ‘ Abuse ’ : Profane 
Oaths Act, 1746 ; Stephen, Com. on the Laws of England, 
iv. 193-104 ; Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, } 28. 

W. P. Cobb. 

ABYSS (tf/Sufl-fl-os). — The Greek w'ord, of which 
our ‘ abyss ’ is a transliteration, occurs in the 
classics as an adjective signifying ‘bottomless,’ 
‘boundless.’ It is composed of the intensive i, 
and pvaa6s=:pv$6s, ‘ depth.’ In the LXX it repre- 
sents tihom (Di.np) and siilah (niut). Most of the pass- 
ages in the Bible where it is employed belong to 
the poetical books, and are of late date. Seeing also 
that the Pentateuch was the first part of the Bible 
to be turned into Greek, we must regard Gn I® as 
the earliest instance of its use, so far as our in- 
vestigation is concerned. What, then, is the 
meanmg of Wiom (Qin^), the word for which it 
stands 7 The answer must be sought outside the 
limits of our extant Heb. literature. Dillmann 
and others have, indeed, been inclined to derive it 
from hum (dw), ‘ to roar or rage ’ ; but it is so 
obviously cognate with the Tidmat of Bab. cosmo- 
gony that we must look on the t as part of the 
root. Jensen’s suggestion (adopted in KAT* 492) 
the root is idJiam (D05), ‘ to stink.’ The Oxf. 
Hcb. Lex. argues that on^ is probably the root, ‘ in 


■view of As. tidmtu, tdmtu.’ In any case, TShSm, 
like Tidmat, was a proper noun, ‘ iJeep,’ not ‘ the 
deep.’ Freguent as are its appearances in the OT, 
it is almost mvariably -without the article. Turn- 
ing now to that Babylonian conception, of which 
the Heb., if a derivative,* is a greatly modified one, 
we find that Tidmat was the dark and watery chaos, 
the primeval undifferentiated matter, out of which 
gods and men, heaven and earth sprang. Berosus 
(c. 276 B.o. ) conveys the idea (rd war o-kStos xal Cdup), 
and Wis 11” has the same in -view (t!\g a/uop^ot). 
Such a chaos is postulated in the myths of Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians, Indians, and Greeks. Hesiod, 
e.g., TAeog. 116, asserts : ^frot ftiy wpiirto-ra x^os yiver 
K.T.\. The well-knoivn Bab. legend opens thus : 

‘ When on high the heavens were unnamed, 

Beneath, the earth bore not a name ; 

The primeval ocean (apsu restd) was their producer ; 

Mummu Tiamtu was she who begat the whole of them. 

Their waters in one united themselves, and 

The plains were not outlined, marshes were not to be seen,' 
(Pinches, Old Test, etc., p. 16). 

There is a substantially correct reproduction of 
this legend in the Syrian writer Damascius (6th 
cent, A.D.), who states that the Babylonians be- 
lieved in two principles of the universe, Tauthd 
and Apason, the latter being Tauth6’s husband. 
Apason, here, is evidently the same as Afisu 
(=:the waters under, arouna, and above the earth, 
especially the sweet waters in contrast to Tiamat, 
the salt), wliilst Tauth6 (Berosus, Qapri) is Tidmat. 
The latter also sometimes bears the name Baku 
(the ifih bohur= ‘ emptiness,’ of Gn 1®, LXX ikara- 
aKciaaros), the Phoenician Baau, mother of tho 
first men. Here we have the origin of the Heb. 
idea of the abyss. Gunkel (Schopf. u. Chaos, 15) 
has pointed out that such a picture of the primal 
state of the universe would naturally present itself 
in a land like Babylonia, where the winter rains 
pour doivn from heaven and, uniting with the 
streams and rivers, turn all things mto chaos : 
only when spring returns do land and water take 
their separate places. This idea reached the 
Hebrews through the medium of Phoenicians and 
Canaanites, and was reinforced by a similar Egyp- 
tian idea of a boundless primeval water (Nun), 
which filled the universe and contained the germ 
of all existence. We may therefore say, with 
Trevisa (1398) : ‘ The primordiall and fyrste matere 
in the begynnynge of theworlde not dystinguyd 
by certayn fourme is called Abyssus.’ In it were 
the potencies of tho life that would hereafter ap- 
pear.t The process, according to the Bab. theory, 
was one of evolution j accordmg to Gn 1, it was 
determined wholly by the creative fiat of (3od. 

The memory or the original abyss was kept up 
by the ‘ seas ’ and ‘ abysses ’ which were common 
in the temples of Babylonia. Umina of Lagas 
(c. 4000 B.C.) set up a greater and a smaller apsu 
(Gunkel, pp. 28, 153). Argum (c. 17th cent. B.c.) 
placed a tamtu, or sea, in Marduk’s shrine. ‘ This 
was, no doubt, a laree basin or “ laver,” similar to 
the brazen sea of Solomon’s temple which stood 
upon twelve oxen’ (King, Bab. Bd. (1899) p. 109). 

The recalcitrancy of matter and the struggle of 
darkness against light are portrayed in the myth 
of Tidmat, as a dragon-like monster, fighting rvith 
Marduk, but slain by him. Out of one half of 
her body he constructed a vault (the earth), the 
two ends of which rest on the ocean {apsu). A 
similar picture of the position of the earth is pre- 
sent to the Heb. poet’s mind when he declares that 

* A. Jeremioa declares {Das AT im Lichte des Alton Orients) 
that borrowing on either side, or direct dependence, is not to 
be thought of. 

t Didron (Christian leonog. ii. 127) copies a miniature from a 
10th cent MS — a small, conical mound, divided into stages by 
spiral bands. The lowest zone contains birds, the nexttishes, 
then vegetation, finally a human bead issues from the summit. 
By the side is written ‘ Abissus.’ 
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Jahweh has ‘founded it upon seas and established 
It upon floods’ (Ps 24=). The disc of the earth 
rests on the all-surrounding ocean, and the ‘ waters 
under the earth ’ are called tehom or teh^ rabbd, 
‘abyss,’ ‘ great abyss ’ (Gn 8*, Dt 8^ 33’^ Am 7‘, 
Pr 3“ 8=“^), whose fountains are broken up at the 
Flood, from which well up the sources that fer- 
tilize the land and (Ezk 3P) refresh the trees. It 
is in this sense that Clem. Rom. (i. xx.) speaks 
of the inscrutable depths of the abysses {a^vaamv 
Te ave^i.xvlairra.), Trevisa also says: ‘Abyssus is 
deppesse of water vnseen, and therof come and 
springe welles and ryuers.’ 

TShbm or ‘Abyss’ is a frequent designation of 
the oceans and seas, -without any reference to their 
being ‘under the earth.’ And although there is 
no trace of the refractoriness of matter in the 
narrative of Gn 1, this comes out strongly in many 
references to the sea (Is 5(P 51*“, Jer 6”, Pa 77‘* 
104«-» loe” 107^^ 135® 148^, Pr 8^, Job 't^ 26« 386®-, 
Sir 43=3, Pj._ Man 3, En 60=-9, Rev 21i). 

The question has been raised whether the ntonn 
of Ps 71°® should not he corrected to nvfinn (cf. Ps 
63^® 139^3, Is 44=3). However that may be, the 
LXX has ‘ abysses ’ (fiySuo-o-oi), which word, either in 
the sing, or the plur., became one of the names for 
Hades. In the verse in question it points to the 
profound depths of the invisible world, from which 
the persecuted are to he brought back again. The 
Bab. scheme of the universe mso locates the abode 
of the dead in the heart of the earth, making the 
entrance thereto lie in the extreme west {KAT* 
636), designating it ‘the country whence none 
return,’ dividing it into seven zones, corresponding 
to the seven planetaiy spheres (Lenonnant, Chald. 
Magic, 165, 169) ; cf. Mt 12«, Ph 2«. Enoch (17®) 
sees in the west the CTeat streams and the great 
flood, and enters into the great darkness [of Hades], 
into which all flesh comes. In the only classical 
passage where ipva-trot is a noun, it is employed 
lor Hades (Diog. Laert. Epig. iv. 27, xar^Mes 
els fif\aivav UXtivricos fijSucro-ov). 

To take yet another step is easy, o; .171x9 (Job 
41=3) ig represented in the LXX by rby Sb riprapoy 
■rijs a^i(y(rov. This is a free translation by an Alex- 
andrian Hellenist, who knew his classics (Swete, 
Jntrod. to OT in Greek, pp. 256, 318), and remem- 
bered that Tartarus was a prison, a murkv pit, 
into which Zens threatens to cast any god. who 
may venture -to oppose him (iZ. viii. 11-16), as far 
beneath Hades as this is below the earth (cf. 
Tagropd r ijvepbeyTa. pvxv eipvoSelrjs, Hes. 

Theog. 120). Now at Job 38'® Sheol is at the 
bottom of the sea, and we here (41== LXX) find hell 
in the same locality, for the sea-monster Leviathan 
considers the Tartarus of the abyss his captive. 
The Book of Enoch often speaks of the abyss as a 
place of punishment. The traveller reaches a deep 
abyss, in which are lofty pillars of fire, some of 
them prostrate (18"-'®). Here is the prison of the 
rebellmns angels ; he sees a place -with a cleft or 
chasm (SiaKon)) running down into the abyss. 
Uriel informs him that the angels are imprisoned 
there for ever (21'"") ; judgment began -with the 
stars, which were found guilty and cast into an 
abyss full of fire (9CP). English writers have 
freely used the word as an equivalent for ‘hell. 
Lydgate (1413) says : ‘ This nytte is the chyef and 
the manoyr of heUe that is clepid Abissus. 

We pass to the NT. The_ abyss is the qrmna^ 
abode of demons who, having been permitted to 
take temporary possession of a man, now depreMte 
being remanded to their o-ro place, bemuse their 
power of doing mischief is thus termmated (^k 
8’') ; it is Hades, where the spirits of the departed 
dwell, where Christ spent the interval between 
death and resurrection (Bo 10=)._ ‘Ipsa anima 
fuit in abysso’ (Ambrose). The impression con- 


veyed by St. Paul’s language is of the vastness of 
that realm, as of one that we should vainly attempt 
to explore. The abyss communicates with our 
earth by a pit or shaft (<;6pfap). Rev 9'-», with which 
the biaKtnrb of En 21= should be compared. Accord- 
ing to the Tractate Sukkah of the Talmud, the 
mouth of this pit is under the foundations of the 
temple, and can_ be closed by magical formulte : 
‘Qua hqra David fodiebat lundamenta templi, 
exundaiit abyssus mundum submersurus. Dmt 
David : Estne hie, qui sciat, an liceat teste 
inscribere nomen inefiabile, et projiciemus illuTti 
in abyssum, ut quiescat!’ (Bousset, Die Offen- 
barung Johannis, p. 251). When the <j>p(ap of Rev 
9 is opened, there issue from it poisonous, stinging 
locusts, w’hich cause exquisite anguish to men. 
Over them is a king,' ‘the angel of the abyss,’ 
whose Greek name, Apollyon, represents pretty 
accurately his Heb. title Abaddon. This is a 
different point of view from that of En 20', where 
Uriel is designated the holy angel who presides 
over both the angelic host and Tartarus. At Pr 
15" 27=® etc., Abaddon is parallel to Sheol, and the 
Rabbis make it a name of the lowest pit of hell. 
The_ abyss, then, in the present passage, as in Lk 
8 ®', is tne abode of the ministers of torment, from 
which they go forth to do hurt. In the Bab. docu- 
ments, demons and spirits of disease proceed from 
heU: 

• They, the productions of the infernal regions. 

On high they bring trouble, and below they bring confusion.- 
(Lenonnant, Chald. Magic, p. SO). 
The Rabbis, too, represent Sammael and his angels 
as emerging thence (Eisenmenger, Entdeckt. Jud. 
u. 336 f.). The abyss of Rev 11= 17® is put in the 
same light : a beast which occasions calamities to 
the saints arises out of it. The dragon, ‘ that old 
serpent, which is the devil, and Satan,’ is shut up 
therein, and its mouth is sealed for a thousand 
years (20®). The language in which this is set forth 
should be compared with Prajer of Manasses 2 ; 

6 ireSifo'as ri/y ffdXao’o'ay rep \6y(p roD 
•tTpoerriyiMTOs alrrov, 

6 K\et<ras rijy i^vreroy Kal creppayordfieyos 
aMiv r<p epo^eptp ical dydd^p dydparl <rov. 

In the mtuale JRomanum, part of the formula of 
Exorcism runs : ‘ Cede Ergo Deo -j- qui te, _ et 
malitiam tuam in pharaone, et in exercitu ejus 
per Moysen servum suum in abyssum demersit ’ : 
wdth this cf. Jubilees 48". 

The Gnostics, as might have been expected, made 
an altogether different use of the idea of the abyss. 
Their special name for it was Bu86s, Bythus, and 
by this they meant the Divine first principle, the 
fountain of all existence, the infinite, unfathom- 
able, inscrutable abyss of Deity ; 

• A vast, unfathomable sea. 

Where all our thoughts are drowned.’ 

Aiyowi ydp riya eXyat by dopdrois Kal dKaroyopdarois 
vfihpaai rlXeiov Alwya, srpoiyra.' rouroy SI Kal [Trpoapxiir 
Kol] wpoTrarSpa Kal fivShy KoXovatv (Iren. adv. Seer. 

L 1 : ‘ For they say that in the invisible and name- 
less heights there is a certain perfect, pre-existing 
Akra. And they call him [first principle and] pro- 
genitor and Bythus’). Hippolytus (vi. 37) bears 
the same testimony : speaking of Valentinas, he 
says : inrear^iraro rby Tdvruv PaaiKia Sv (<pr] nXintfs, 
oCros Taripa Kal (SuWr Kal Itrpoapxv’' ?] vuy SXur 
aldivaiy (‘He whom Plato spoke of as King of all, 
this man postulated as father and Bythus and first 
principle [?] of all the icons ’). The ValentiniMs 
held that by a process of self-limitation the Bythus 
evolved a series of pairs of icons, male and female, 
any pair of which may be called the pleroma, the 
latter name being also given to the whole pne.s 
taken together, which then stands to the Bythus in 
the femmine relation, as Tidmat did to Apsu. 
But Gnosticism never formed a homogeneous body 
of opim'on. There were, as Hippolytus warns ns, 
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many varying opinions concerning the Sythiis 
itself. Acooraing to some thinkers, he was outside 
the jdiroma : others held him to he within it, hut 
separated from the rest by Horus ('Opos), a per- 
sonified boundary (Lightfoot, Coloss. p. 332). 
There were some who actually deposed him from 
his place at the head of the series, and made him 
follow the first ogdoad. Some thought of him_ as 
nnwedded, and neither male nor female ; whilst 
others again gave him Sigo as his consort, or the 
two powers Thought and Will (Hippol. loc, cit.). 
The relation of Gnostic speculation on the Bythus 
to later philosojihical tUought is perhaps sufii- 
ciently indicated in one sentence of Irenseus, ap. 
Epiphan. xxxii. 7 : 01 fil’' y^P airrby flfiryov \lyov<rcv, 
fiitTe &ppeva, pi-fpre piijre fiXus ivra Tt. (‘For 

some say that he is unwedded and is neither male 
nor female, nor, in fact, anything at all ’). He was 
exalted above all contrarieties — the Absolute, 
identical with Nothing; the Being of whom even 
existence might not be predicated. No wonder 
that the Mystics took up both the thought and the 
term : ‘ I saw and knew the being of all things, the 
Byss and the Abyss, and the eternal generation of 
the Holy Trinity, the descent and original of the 
world and of all creatures through the Divine 
wisdom’ (Jacob Behmen, quoted by James, Varieties 
of Bel. Experience, p. 411). 

liiTERATURE. — In addition to the works mentioned above, see 
Jensen, Konnogonit dsr Bdbylonier \ Ss-ycG, Hibbert Jjectures, 
1887 ; Smythe Palmer, Tlhom and, Tiamat, 1897, and art. in 
Guardian, Feb. 6, 1907 ; Driver on Gentsis, 1901 •, Neander, 
Hist, of the Christian Church, vol. jii. (for the Gnostics); 
New English Dictionary (lor the words ‘Abime,’ ‘Abysme,’ 
•Abyss’ in Eng. literature). JOHK TaYLOK. 

ABYSSINIA. — ^The jieoples of Abyssinia belong 
to three distinct races, viz. the African aborigines, 
the Hamitic (Cushitic) tribes, and the Semitic im- 
migrants. 

(а) The African aborigines are now found only 
in the western and north-western part of Abyssinia j 
they are called by the other Abyssinians Shangald 
or Shanqeld. Originally the name of a certain tribe, 
this has come to be a generic term for all non- 
Semitic or non-Hamitio people of probably negro 
origin. The largest aggregation of these Abys- 
sinian ‘negroes ’ are the Kunamas or BazSns, and the 
Barias,' whose languages also are entirely difierent 
from those of the Cushites'and the Semites. They 
inhabit the country around the Takkaze and the 
Gash Rivers, mostly in the present Italian Colonia 
Eritrea. The Chnstian Abyssinians call them 
sometimes by the derogatory term ‘ mouse-eaters ’ ; 
band in Amnaric means also ‘ slave,’ because these 
aborigines are taken as slaves all over Abyssinia. 
This part of the population is, to a large extent, 
pagan ; others, nke the B3.rias, have become 
Muhammadans ; some of them, especially ' the 
slaves among the Christians; have adopted the 
Christian faith. 

(б) The Hamitic or Cushitic tribes form the stock 
of the population of Abyssinia. They immigrated 
into that country at some remote period of which 
we have no record. There is scarcely a part of 
Abyssinia where the Semites, who imposed their 
language almost everywhere, did not mtemiingle 
with them. In the south the Semitic blood was 
almost absorbed by the B[amitic ; in the north the 
Hamitic tribes seem to have been kept a little 
more separate. , The main tribes of the Cushites or 
Abyssinian Hamites are the Somalis and the Gallas 
in Southern Abyssinia ; the 'Afar (called by the 
^ab's DanaJcil, perhaps of Arab origin, but speak- 
ing a Cushitic language) in the east ; the Agaos (with 
several subdivisions) all over the' centre ; the Sahos 
in . the north-east, the Bogos (also called Bilin 
after, the name of their language, of Agao origin), 
finally, the Bedawin in the north, who extend 


into the Egyptian Sudan. The Gallas, or Oromos, 
are very numerous, and are divided into many 
tribes, some of which extend as far as the equatorial 
lakes. Their language is a Hamitic one, and the 
Abyssinians make a distinction between them 
and the Shangalfis. Since, however, many Gallas 
whom the writer has seen' (in Northern Abyssinia) 
have pronounced negroid features, it may be that 
a part of this nation is of negro origin and has 
adopted a Hamitic language. Similar cases occur 
very frequently, as, for instance, with the Celts in 
Bavaria, who speak German, and the negroes in 
the United States of America, who have adopted 
the English language. The Gallas are partly 
pagan, partly Muhammadan. Some of them be- 
came (Jhristians, but the wholesale baptism of 
Galla people by King Theodore l. (1855-1868) met 
with httle success. The Somalis and the 'Afar 
are practically Muhammadan ; the Sahos and the 
Bedawin are Muhammadan; the Bogos partly 
Christian, partly Muhammadan. 

(c) The Semitic population of Abyssinia is strong- 
est in the north, i.e. in the region of the ancient 
Idngdom of Aksum. There is no doubt that these 
Semites came to Abyssinia from Arabia. The bulk 
of them may have come within the last cents. B.'c., 
hut the Semitic immigration never stopped. It 
was rather, as Renan has said, a ‘ gradual infiltra- 
tion,’ and even in our days an Arab tribe, the 
Rashaida, has crossed to the other side of the Red 
Sea and is beginning to be nationalized in Africa ; 
they still speak Arabic, but have commenced to 
use the Tigre language as well. The Semites have 
been, beyond doubt, the civilizers of, or at least the 
hearers of some ci’^ization to, Abyssinia. They 
founded an empire, they built temples, palaces, 
and entire cities, as well as dams and reservoirs ; 
they originated and carried on the only literature 
that Abyssinia ever had. When they came they 
were, of course, pagan, but after some centuries 
they became Christian ; and, whatever theiir Chris- 
tianity is, or may have been, it has always tended 
to a higher state of morals and religion than that 
which native Africa, south of Egypt and the other 
countries along the north shore, has ever been 
capable' of producing. The Semitic language 
which was first written (after the Sabsean) is the 
Ethiopia or Ge'ez. A few pagan and Christian 
inscriptions and almost the entire Christian litera- 
ture are committed to writing in this language, 
which must have died out before the 10th cent. A.D. 
At present there are three main Semitic languages 
in Abyssinia : Amharic, Tigrina, and Tigre. Am- 
haric is the language of the south and the centre ; 
Tigrina that of the region of the old Aksumitic 
kingdom ; Tigr6 is spoken by the half - nomadic 
tribes of the north, and has been adopted by many 
of the Hamites of that region. The majority of 
those who speak Amharic and Tigrina are Chris- 
tians ; Tigrina is often called zdrdvd khcshtdn (in 
Tna) or hxgd Jcestdn (in Te), i.e. the language of 
the Christians. The Tigre tribes are now mostly 
Muhammadans, but about half of the Mfinsa' tribe 
have retained Christianity. 

We have therefore, in speaking of the religions 
of Abyssinia, to deal with Paganism, Islam, and 
Christianity. Paganism is at the bottom of all 
of them, and even the religious ideas of the 
common people in Christian and Muhammadan 
dirtricts are more like pagan • superstitions than 
like the ideas of the founder of Christianity or 
of the prophet of Islam. We may here dispense 
entirely ■with ofiBcial IslSm or Christianity. It 
will suffice to record the folldiving facts: Islam, 
in Abyssinia is Sunnite, the Muhammadans living 
in Christian surroundings are called Djabarti, the 
people who' do missionary work there at present 
i are mostly of the Senusi order.' The Confession 
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of the Christian Church of Ahyssinia is that of 
Jacobus Baradfflus, — in other words, the Abyssinians 
are Monophysites. A. few remarks on the history 
of Christianity in this country -will be found below. 

Still another, religion exists in Ahyssinia, — the 
country of many races, languages, and religions, 
—viz. Ju(^ism. _ There are a number of Jewish 
communities, mainly in the region between Aksum 
and Gondar, They are called Falashas, and they 
^eak an Agap dialect; their hooks are in Ge'ez. 
Their origin is altogether unknoivn to us. Ac- 
cording to Abyssinian tradition, the Queen of 
Sheba, who was a princess of Aksum, was at 
Jerusalem instructed in the Jeivish religion by 
Solomon and then introduced it into her own 
country. This is, of course, legendary, for the 
oldest inscriptions prove — if we need any proof — 
that the official religion of the Aksumitic kingdom, 
before it became Christian, was pagan. But this 
curious legend seems to reflect some historical 
events of which no other records have come down 
to our time. For a number of OT practices and 
ideas are integral parts of Abyssinian Christianity, 
and, what is more significant, the Aramaic loan- 
words in Ge'ez, mostly denoting religious ideas and 
objects, are probably of Jewish-Aramsean, not of 
Christian-Aramsean, origin. 

I. Paoas Abyssinia.— 1. Pagan religion of 
THE African aborigines. — As far as we know 
the religion of the Kunamas, it may he character- 
ized as animistic or as ancestor- worship. Por the 
spirits or the souls of their forefathers play the 
most important rdle in their religious Ufe. Above 
all spirits there is the unknowm Great Spirit, with 
whom man comes little into contact. This idea of 
one mysterious, almighty, supernatural being seems 
to pervade almost all pagan religions. The Great 
Spirit is far away, the other spirits are near, and 
are in a way mediators between mankind and the 
Great Spirit. He it is that gives rain, the most 
important and vital thing for the agricultural Ku- 
namas, and he is probably the god of heaven, iust 
as Waq is among the GaUas (see below). To him 
only the chief or the tribe may sacrifice. At the 
beginning of the ploughing season the chief has a 
revelation bidding him immolate a red goat and 
a white sheep, and in return promising abundance 
of rain. The animals are killed, the blood is 
sprinkled on the ground, and the chief says; 
‘Behold, thou hast the blood that we have offered ; 
now give us rain.’ After that, the chief and priest 
eat the meat in communion ivith the spirits, where- 
upon mankind and spirit world are reconciled and 
friendly. 

It is only upon important occasions that the priest 
or chief enters into action ; the religious affairs of 
everyday life are in the hands of sorcerers and 
witches, i.e. men and women who are believed to 
have communication with the spirits, or even to ^ 
possessed by them. Sorcerers and witches are in 
contact with, or in the service of, either good or evil 
spirits. The latter form no separate caste; cer- 
tain persons are believed to be poisoners or to have 
the e^ eye. Against their power the people take 
refuge, or protect themselves by using a branch 
of the ‘ghost-tree.’ Naturally, members of the 
sorcerers’ caste sometiines make ill_ use of their 
power, — and then the same remedies are used 
against them ; but generally their work is that of 
prophesying, healing, and doing other miracles; 
in general, mediating between the people and the 

^The sorcerers wear women’s clothes, decorate 
themselves with necklaces, bracelets, anWets, 
rings, beads, and pearls of many colours.^ they 
receive revelations from the spirits about diseases, 
ordinary perils, and the like, and they remedy 
them — or not — in return for high payment. The 


vyitches do their duty only at a certain period, viz. 
the harvest time. Then the people wish to ‘ greet’ 
their ancestors and to give them mead. These 
demoniac women all of a sudden are possessed by 
i'he spirits, fall to the ground in a state of ecstasy, 
and begin to speak and sing in foreign tonguM. 
After that, they put on their trinkets, and the 
people ‘CTeet’ their ancestors and pour mead for 
them. When all have done so, a special sacrifice 
is offered to free the women from their possessors, 
and every one returns to his usual life. 

Remedies against the influence of malevolent 
spirits are mentations and the twigs of the ghost- 
tree._ The spirits and the tree have the same name, 
and in this identity of name lies the power of the 
latter. Por instance, at the time of childbirth 
twigs of this tree are placed crosswise over the 
door of the house to protect the child. The first 
night after someone has died, all the spirits visit 
the house of the dead and drink mead : the living 
sit outside, with the magic twigs around the neck 
or the arms. Again, the next day, when a libation 
is offered at the grave, they protect themselves in 
the same way. Other trees or bushes are used to 
protect the cattle or the crops. The spirits of the 
ancestors rule and regulate the entire life of these 
people. _ They have established the laws of social 
and political life; in other words, these laws are 
based on tradition and custom. Por this reason 
the spirits watch over the laws and punish trans- 
gressions, — above all, the omission of taking blood- 
vengeance. 

2. Pag^ religion of the Ha mites.— The 
agan religion of the Hamitic tribes of Abyssinia 
oes not seem to differ essentially from that of 
the aborigines. According to our sources, how- 
ever, it appears that the Gallas, who nowadays 
are practically the only pagan Hamites in Abys- 
sinia, have outgrown the stage of crude animism, 
and have developed a sort of polytheism ^vith 
one highest god, and that with them, partly at 
least, true religiosity has taken the place of torpid 
fear and awe. That highest god is called Wdq[ot 
Waqayo), and many say he is their only god. This 
being seems to be ‘ deity ’ or numen in general, m 
a way to be compared, therefore, with the Semitic 
Va. The noun tcag[ originally means ‘ heaven,’ and 
thus the god W5q is also named Guraca — a word 
which, as an adjective, denotes ‘ dark-blue,’ and os 
a substantive ‘heaven’ or ‘sky.’ Wfiq is the god 
of heaven, but he is omnipresent ; he is eveiyivhpre 
in nature; he lives on mountain peaks, m high 
trees, near springs, in rivers, and in caves. In all 
these places he is worslupped with sacrifices and 
prayers. There are various kinds of offerings, but it 
seems most natural to assume that the communion 
between men and their god is the main idea of 
these offerings. This communion is effected by 
(a) the blood covenant; (6) the sacrificial meal. 
The blood is, on the one hand, poured out for the 
deity; on the other hand, it is smeared on the 
doorposts and on the foreheads of the offerers (in 
a line or crosswise), or sprinkled on them. The 
sacrificial meal is shared by deity and men ; for 
a part is burned, the rest is eaten by men. The 
sacrificial animals are cattle and sheep; we even 
hear of ‘expiatory cows.’ There is also a recollec- 
tion of human sacrifices among the people. The 
libations consist of milk and mead. Ail sacrifices 
are offered by the pater /amifior,— the he^ of toe 
family, — who is at the same time their priest. On 
special occasions the chief of toe tribe takes his 
place. After the animal is killed, the ogisa,—' the 
wise man,’— the hanujtex, comes in order to inspect 
the entrails and to interpret the omen. These 
‘wise men’ form a kind of sacerdotal caste, and 
officiate at all important political affairs ; they 
also interpret toe flight of birds; they are fiaru- 
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spices and augures at the same time. Of course, 
&ey consider themselves much better than the 
ordinary sorcerers. There seem to be certain sects 
among them, e.g. the sect of Abba Muda, who lives 
in a mysterious cave with a serpent to which offer- 
ings are made. When the members of this sect make 
pilgrimages to the famous cave, they wear women’s 
clothes, let their hair grow, and perform some well- 
known religious duties. An example of a Galla 
prayer is the foUomng : ‘ Thou hast made the com 
to grow, and shown it to our eyes ; the hungry man 
beholdeth it and is consoled. When the com is 
ripening, thou sendest caterpillars and locusts into 
it, locusts and pigeons. Everything cometh from 
thee, thou allowest it to happen : why thou doest 
this, thou knowest.’ 

Besides W&q, there is a host of lesser deities, 
who fall into two groups, viz. the ' good spirits,’ 
named ayana, and the ‘ evil spirits,’ namea Jinni. 
The ayana live in all places where WSq^ lives, 
especi^y in rivers; but they also comprise the 
house-gods {penates) and the souls of the ancestors 
{manes). Even in a newly built house there is an 
ayana, and crumbs are throum on the floor for 
him -when the people first enter the house. _ In- 
dividual members of this class of gods are Kilesa, 
the god of war and of the winds ; and Atete, the 
goddess who protects women, like the Greek Eilei- 
thyia. It seems that even the personified Sabbath, 
called Sambata, is knoivn as a goddess to the 
pagan Gallos, who must have borrowed her worship 
from the Falashas. Among the ‘ evil spirits ’ the 
huda, or the devil of the evil eye, is the most 
feared. It is well known that this superstition, 
so common over all Southern and Eastern coun- 
tries, is particularly deep-rooted in Abyssinia. 
Other evil demons seem to be the monsters handa 
and bulgu. The former is the wolf, a demoniac 
animal among various peoples; the latter is ex- 
plained as ‘man-eater.’ A special caste of sor- 
cerers has to do with these e’m spirits. Among 
them there are different degrees and specialists, 
some of whom predict the future, others cure 
diseases by driving out the devils, and others know 
the art of making good weather and of producing 
rain. 

Sacred animals are, among others, the hyaena, 
the snake, the crocodile, and the owl. The hyaenas 
eat the dead, and thus the souls enter their bodies ; 
hence the spirits who are in the hyaenas enter 
living men, and men — especially blaclasmiths, who 
know magic art — change into hyaenas. The snake 
is worshipped by almost all primitive peoples. The 
crocodile is sacred because it lives in the sacred 
rivers. Again, a certain owl is believed to be the 
bird of the dead ; these owls are the souls of 
people who died unavenged. Life after death is, 
according to the belief of the pagan Gallas, a 
shadow-like existence in a sort of Hades or Sheol, 
called eTcera (taken from the Arabic al-ahira, ‘the 
other,’ soil, world, but afiapted to Galla iSeas). 

3 . Pagan eeugion of the Semites.— What 
we know about the religion of the Semitic con- 
querors of Abyssinia is very little indeed — scarcely 
anything more than a few names. Our sources 
are the ancient inscriptions and native tradition. 
According to the famous Greek inscription copied 
at Adulis by Kosmas Indikopleustes, the king of 
Aksum, who had this inscription written ( 1 st cent. 
A.D.}, sacrificed vy Act khI T(p "Apet /cal ry HoffeiStoyt 
and erected a throne in honour of his god ’Apjjs. 
The next earliest document is that of King 
Aizanas, who reigned about A.D. 350. This in- 
scription is carved in Greek, Sabsean, and Old 
Ethiopic. The Greek part speaks only of the god 
'Apijt, the Sabiean of Mal?rem, 'Astar and Beiier, 
the Old Ethiopic of Mahrem, 'Astar and Medr. A 
Greek fragment from Abba Pantaleon, a Chris- 


tian shrine near Aksum, built over an ancient 
Sabman sanctuary, mentions the 'Apns iviKtirbs of 
Aksum. But in only one case are all these gods 
found together, viz. in the first inscription of 
(Ta)zana, written perhaps about a.d. 450. There 
the throne is dedicated to 'Astar, Be^er, and 
Medr ; and thanks are rendered to Mahrem, the 
god ‘ who begat the king.’ From this it appears 
that the Semites who came from South Arabia 
to found the Aksumitic empire worshipped the 
ancient triad of Heaven, Sea, and Earth. 'Astar 
in Tigrg means ‘heaven,’ and Atar-Samain (Atar, 
i.e. 'Astar in Aramaic, of the heavens) as well as 
IStar belit sama (Ishtar Lady of the Heavens) are 
known in Semitic mythology. Thus 'Astar is the 
Aksumitic god of heaven translated into Greek by 
Zeus. Medr is the Ethiopic word for ‘ earth,’ and 
here it must necessarily mean the god (or goddess) 
of the earth. Now, if the Adulitan inscription 
mentions Poseidon together with Zeus, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable that Beher is the god of 
the sea, in spite of the fact that the Ethiopic word 
beher means ‘ land,’ and is even used in this sense 
in our inscriptions. We must connect it with the 
word ba/ir (‘sea’), and assume that, being a proper 
name, it retained its ancient meaning even after 
the common noun corresponding to it had received 
a different meaning of its own. Besides this triad, 
Ares-Mahrem, the tribal or ancestral god of the 
kings of Aksum, was worshipped. Since they fought 
many wars to establish their empire and to protect 
their dominions, it was most natural that they 
should identify Maljrem with Ares, the war-god. 
From the inscription of (Ta)zan5. it seems that bulla 
and captives were sacrificed to this god. From other 
texts it appears that ‘thrones’ and statues were 
erected to him and the other gods. [Drawings and 
photographs of the thrones will be found m the 
publications of the German Expedition to Aksum). 

lo a way Uahrem-Axes may be connected with the native 
tradition. For the Abyssinians tell that before their ancestors 
adopted King Solomon’s religion they worshipped a dragon, and 
that this drapon was their king. According to Greek mythology. 
Ares begat, m a cave near Thebes, a drapon, bis own image. It 
is therefore not impossible that a similar association existed 
between Matrem-Ares and the dragon, but of this no record has 
come down to us thus far. (A study of the Abyssinian dragon 
legends was published in the writer’s Bibliothtea Abeisinica, i. 
pp. 17-81). 

Another bint with regard to the cult ofjtbe ancient Aksumites 
may be taken from the great monuments of Aksum. Hitherto 
they have been called ‘obelisks,’ but they should rather be 
termed 'etelBO,' — etel®, it is true, of huge dimensions, as may be 
seen from the illustrations in the late Mr. Bent’s book, The 
Saered City of the Ethiopians, and in the puhlioations of the 
German Expedition. The stele is an integrm part of a South 
Semitic tomb, and there is a certain mysterious connexion be- 
^een the stone and the personality of the dead, for the stele 
is called nephesh (* soul ’). If, then, at Aksum we find a large 
number of such stels, and among them huge highly decorated 
monoliths, ranging in height from 16 to S3 metres, and in front 
of them, or rather around them, large slabs representing, in all 
likelihood, altars, we may conclude, with a certain degree of 
probability, thattijese monuments served for ‘ancestor-worship,’ 
that form of religion which, as we have seen, is at the bottom 
of the pagan reli^ons of Abyssinia. 

11. Ckristias Abyssinia.— C hnstianity be- 
came the religion of the Aksumitic empire about 
A.D. 450. The king (Ta)zana was the Constantine 
of Abyssinia ; for in his first inscription he is pagan, 
in the second he is Christian. In the latter he 
speaks of only one god, the ‘ Lord of Heaven,’ or 
the ‘Lord of the Land’ (’egzVa beher, — in Ethiopic 
the word for the Christian God), who enthroned' 
him and gave him victory over his enemies. Bnt 
in the king’s oivn mind this ‘Lord of Heaven’ 
was probably not very diflerent from 'Astar, We 
have no contemporaneous^ records of the first ap- 
pearance of Chnstianity in Abyssinia, nor do we 
laiow whether the Jewish communities were older, 
or whether they had anything to do with' prepar- 
ing Abyssinia for the Christian faith. However this 
may be, the Christian kings soon regarded them- 
selves as the protector? if the new faith, and when 
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the Chnstians in South Arabia were persecuted by 
a king who had adopted Judaism, a king of Aksum 
fought against the latter, although his main object 
was probably to aggrandize his empire. South 
Arabia had been partly Christianized by Syrian 
missionaries, and it is most likely that Abyssinia, 
too, received its Christian religion from Syria. 
The first missionaries are said to have been .lEdesius 
and Frumentius from Antioch, and the ‘nine 
saints,’ who about A.P. 500 strengthened Christi- 
anity, probably came from Syria. They may even 
have influenced the style of church architecture, 
since basilical plans are to be recomized in some 
of the most ancient churches of Abyssinia. The 
ancient shrines were now changed into Christian 
sanctuaries, the high places were dedicated to 
saints, and the sacred sycamore trees to the Virgin 
Mary._ Within the first centuries of its history in 
Abyssinia, Christianity probably did not spread 
beyond the borders of the kingdom of Aksum, and 
it scarcely reached as far south as the T^na Lake. 
In the 7th or 8th cent, great political changes must 
have taken place ; but the history of Abyssinia, 
from about 650 until 1270, is shrouded in dark- 
ness. During this time many wars must have 
been fought between Christians and pagans, and 
also between Christians and Muhammadans. The 
outcome was that political conquest and missionary 
activity spread far to the south, and that the 
centre of the empire was transferred to the 
southern provinces. Abyssinian legendary history 
tells of many miracles performed by the saints who 
converted th^agan Hamites and negroes. Among 
them Takla Ssimanot (Plant of Faith), and Gabra 
Manfas QeddOs (Servant of the Holy Ghost), were 
the most famous and popular. Meanwhile Abys- 
sinia had been cut ofir from South Arabia, which 
had become Muhammadan, and had sought and 
found close contact with the Coptic Church of 
Egypt. In the Abyssinian empire itself Christi- 
anity has been the official religion ever since, and 
many conquered tribes have been forced to bo 
baptized. Hut outside of these limits Islam made 
rapid progress, and at present the Christians are 
surrounded by Muhammadans on all sides. Many 
Muhammadans oven live among the Christians, 
although the building of mosques is not allowed. 
The country has seen many internal quarrels con- 
cerning dogmas or ecclesiastical and secular power, 
and has also ivitnessed repeated struggles against 
Roman Catholicism (about 1550-1635). The neatest 
dangers that the Church experienced were the wars 
waged by Muhammad Grafi, the Muhammadan 
conqueror who overran Abyssinia from 1625_to 1540. 
From these perils Abyssinian Christianity was 
finally saved by the Portumese._ 

The Christian religion of Abyssinia became more 
and more degenerate, the more it was shut ofi* 
from the rest of the civilized world, and the more 
the Semitic element was absorbed by other races. 
From time to time a king or a patriarch who was 
more enlightened and energetic than his fellow- 
countrymen tried to introduce reforms ; but m- 
though they did their best, it was not very much. 
An aitogetiier exceptional case is that of the 
monk Z^a-Ya'qob (1599-1692), who evolved a 
rationalistic system of religions philosoply (pub. 
and tr. by the present writer under the title 
Philosophi Abessini, Paris and Leipzig, 1904). 

In conclusion, it may be stated that ^ present 
there are three main divisions in the Ethiopian 
Church. These are : (a) those who profess ya-sega 
lei (‘son of the flesh’), i.e. that Jesus was in the 
flesh Son of Mary only, not of God, and ^at the 
Divine nature was later infused into Him by ton, 
but do not admit Christ’s Divinity as a man ; (6) the 
followers of the qeb'at (‘ unction ;), who profess that 
Christ, when He was anointed with the Holy Ghost 


in the Jordan after His baptism, became a par- 
ricipant of Divinity, even as man; (c) the true 
Monophysites or followers of the tawakedd (unity) 
doctrine. * 

Possible Jewish traces in Abyssinian Christianity. 
— As has been said above, there seems to be some 
connexion between Judaism and Christianity in 
Abyssinia. _The_ Aramaic words in Ethiopic de- 
noting religious ideas were apparently taken from 
the Jewish Aramaic rather than from the Chris- 
tian Syriac, Besides this, there are traces that 
may indicate a Jewish influence, unless they be 
regarded as general Semitic, or more specially 
Sabaean. These are chiefly (a) the observance of 
the Sabbath (‘Sanbat’has even been personified, 
and is considered a female saint. In a church at 
Adua, the picture of a woman with a halo, soaring 
in the sky over a crescent, with an angel on either 
side, was by some declared to be ‘ Sanbat,’ whereas 
others asserted that this was the picture of the 
assumption of Mary) ; (6) the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, in the main foJloiring 
the OT ; (c) the idea of ritual uncleanness of per- 
sons _ who have had sexual intercourse (even if 
legitimate) during the day, or of women during 
menstruation ; [d) the duty of a man to many his 
deceased brother’s wife, if this brother dies without 
a son. Among the Christians a man who has his 
oivn and his brother’s wife is not considered or 
treated as a bigamist. On the other hand, the 
practice of circumcision is general, being Semitic 
and Hamitic (even the girls are circumcised and 
infibulated), and the sacred dance may just as well 
be pagan as Jewish. 'With regard to images, the 
Ethiopian Church allows painted pictures, but no 
graven images. 

Pagan traces in Abyssinian Christianity and 
Islam. — The excessive and unbounded cult of the 
Virgin Mary, which even the Muhammadans share 
to some extent, must in a way reflect the cult of a 
deposed pagan goddess. Mary lives on high 
mountains, at springs, and in the sycamore trees, 
which in ancient Egypt were sacred to Hathor. 
Who the pagan prototype of Mary was we cannot 
determine ; she may have been Allat of the Arabs, 
or ‘ Earth Mother,’ scarcely Ishtar, the ‘ Lady of 
Heaven,’ since 'Astar was a male deity in ancient 
Abyssinia. Furthermore, there is a large number 
of saints who have performed, and stUl perform, 
miracles of all sorts ; one of them, the famous Gabra 
Manfas Qeddus (see above), commonly called Gaber, 
even opposed successfully the ivill or God. _ Again, 
the Christians and Muhammadans believe in a host 
of evil spirits in the same way as the pagans do. 
These spirits live in dark places or near the 
cemeteries ; they gather around the doors or haunt 
barren spots where no grass grows (like the elves in 
Northern Germany), or, finally, they possess ani- 
mals, like the hysena, the wolf, and the snake, and 
especially human beings. The devil that usually 
enters into people and makes them mad or sick is 
called Waddegennl (demon’s son) among the Tigre, 
and Tcgertl (probably of African origin) in Tigriua. 
Then there is the famous Abyssinian Lilith, caUed 
Werzclya, the demoness who makes a business of 
killing little chUdren, etc. These spirits are driven 
out by burning the root (or a branch) of the ghost- 
tree. They are ‘ smoked out,’ or they are exorcised 
by incantations. Magic prayers, written on scrolls 
or small booklets, and carried in little leather cases 
around the neck or the arms, are e.vceedingly 
common in Abyssinia. They deal with all possible 
dangers, and are good not only against many dif- 
ferent diseases caused by the demons, but also 
against snakes, leopards, hyamas, drought, hail, 
locusts, and the like. Even the animal world has 
to Buffer from devils in its midst, for the dchbt or 
dubb'^tj described as somewhat smaller than a 
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dog, drives every other animal away wherever it 
goes. 

It deserves to he mentioned ^o that among the 
Tigre tribes, tales about the doings of certain stMS 
— star-myths, so to speak — are to be found which 
may possibly reflect ancient star-worship. The 
■jemnants of moon-worship among the same people 
are more pronounced. 

A very conspicuous remnant of paganism is the 
idea of a nether world, where the shades live until 
the Day of Judgment. The shades or ‘ people of 
below’ («a& taiiat in Tigre) often appear to the 
living in dreams, or they punish a man by beating 
him, if he does not fulfil his duty of blood-vengeance, 
or is niggardly enough not to offer the proper sacri- 
fices to the dead. The souls of those who die un- 
avenged or before they have attained their desires, 
are changed into a kind of owl (ffan in Tigre), and 
howl and screech until they are avenged, or until 
some descendant or relative carries out their designs. 

LiTERATtiRE. — Nilsson in Varde lAua (Nordisk Missions 
Kalendsr) for 11)05, pp. 169-161 ; Paufitschke, ELhnographit 
Jfordost-A/rikas, also Harar ; Cecchi, Da Zejla alls fronliere 
del Caffa\ DUlmann, *Uber die Anfange des Axumitisohen 
Seiches ’ (ADA JF, 1878), also 'Zur Gesch. dea Axumlt. Seiches 
Imviertenbis sechsten Jahrhundert* (ib. 188^; Muller, *Epi- 
praphische Denlmaler aus Abessinien’ (ADA JK, 1894) ; Basset, 
Xes Apoeryphes Ethiopiens •, Littmann, ‘ The Princeton Ethiopic 
Magic Scroll’ (Princeton University Bulletin, 1908-1904), also 
•Arde’et, the Magic Book of the Disciples’ (JAOS, 1904). 
Other material will be found in the Publications of the German 
E35)edition to Aksum (preliminary report in ADA IF, 1906), 
edited by the present writer, and in the Publications of the 
Princeton University Expedition to Abyssinia, by the same. 

E. Littmann. 

ACADEMY, ACADEMICS.— The Academy 
(’AxaSiJ/ieto, older form 'B/co5j}/xeia, later ’AKaSp/xta], 
BO called from the local hero Akademos or Heka- 
demos, was one of the three great gymnasia outside 
the walls of Athens, the others being the Lyceum 
and the Cynosarges. It was situated less than a 
mile from the Dipylon Gate, off the road which 
ran N.W. through the outer Ceramicus, among 
the olive groves below Colonus Hippius. As a 
gymnasium it already existed in the time of the 
Pisistratids, but it was Cimon that laid it out as 
a public park with shady avenues of plane trees 
(Pint. dm. 13). Here was the precinct of Athena 
with the twelve sacred olives {poplai), and the 
ancient pedestal (d^ala fidcris) with representations 
of HeraMes and Prometheus, which formed the 
starting-point of the torch-race at the Lampade- 
dromia (Apollodorus aj), sohol. Soph. (Ed. Col. 67). 
This last worship gave rise to several features of 
the Prometheus mj^h. 

It was in the Academy that Plato founded the 
first Athenian philosophical school, the idea being 
doubtless suggested to him by the Pythagorean 
societies, such as those of Thebes and Phlius 
(cf. the Phmdo), and possibly by that of his 
friend Euclides at Megara. The school possessed 
a shrine of the Muses {ixovaeiov), at which votive 
stetues {ivaO^/xara) were dedicated (Diog. Laert. 
iii. 25, iv. 1, 19), and Antigonus of Carystus [ap. 
Athen. xii. 647 f., 548a) spoke of a ‘sacrificer’ 
{lepoTToibs) and an ‘ attendant of the Muses ’ (Mouo-Ci' 
ivipeKriT^s) as officials of the school. He also spoke 
of the monthly common meals (a-votrCna) as religious 
acts (rvo ipalyuvrat t 6 Oetov rip.&vres). From all this 
it has been inferred by ■Wilamo■^vitz-Moellendorff 
(Philol. Unters.iv. 263 ff.) that the legal status of 
the Academy was that of a reli^ous association 
(Watroj). _ That, indeed, was the only form which a 
corporation could take at Athens, and it was of 
great importance that membership of such associa- 
tions was open to others than Athenian citizens. ■ 
The original property of the society was a house 
and garden, in which Plato and most of his 
successors lived. It is not quite certain whether 
the place of teaching was here or in the actual 
gymnasium ; for the name ‘ Academy ’ is given to 


both. A semicircular marble bench [exedra, sessio) 
still existed in Cicero’s days, which was at least as 
old as the scholarchate of Polemo (Cic. de Fin. 
v. 2, 4). It is not certain whether the scholarchs 
{<Tx6\apxot) were elected or selected by their pre- 
decessors. The official title seems to have been 
diadochus (SidSoxos, ‘successor’). After the siege 
of Athens by Sulla (86 B.C.), the suburbs became 
unhealthy, and the school was moved into the 
town ; but the house and garden remained in its 
possession to the end. 

From an early date it was customary to dis- 
tinguish the Ola and the New Academy, though 
Philo (see below) objected to this (Cic. Acad. i. 13). 
The Old Academy includes the immediate followers 
of Plato, the New begins with Arcesilas, who 
introduced the sceptical doctrine for which the 
school was best known from the 3rd to the 1st 
cent. B.c. Later ^vriters speak of three Academies, 
beginning the Middle with Arcesilas and the New 
mth Cameades. Others added a fourth consisting 
of PhUo and his followers, and a fifth consisting of 
Antiochus and his (Sext. Pyrrh. i. 220). All these 
^visions only mark stages in a continuous history. 

I. The ‘ Old Academy ’ carried on the discussion 
of the problems which Plato had raised in his oral 
teaching. In the main, these were mathematical, 
and concerned with the distinction between con- 
tinuous and discrete quantity. The former Plato 
calls in the Philehus the ‘ unlimited ’ {direipov), but 
we know from Aristotle that in his oral teaching 
it was called ‘the great-and-small ’ (t6 piya xal 
(xtKpSy). The problem was to show how discrete or 
‘ ideal ’ numbers {elSrp-titol dpiOptol) could arise from 
this, and similarly how ‘ magnitudes ’ {fxeyi0ri) could 
arise from continuous and infinitely divisible space 
by the introduction of limit (r4 tripas). If once we 
get to magnitudes, it may be possible to give at 
least a tentative mathematical construction of the 
‘elements,’ and even of the things of sense. 

The true glory of the Old Academy is the impulse 
which it gave to mathematical science by the study 
of these problems. Solid geometry, trigonometry, 
and conic sections all took their rise from this 
source, and the new conception of continuous 
quantity led to the solution of many old difficulties. 
Eudoxus of Cnidus and Heraclides Ponticus, both 
members of the Academy in Plato’s time,’ attecked 
the problem of the solar system with extraordinaiy 
boldness, and prepared the way for the great dis- 
covery of the Bun^s central position by Ansterchus 
of Samos (c. 150 B.c.) It is unfortunate that most 
of our knowledge of the Old Academy comes from 
Aristotle, who was not in sympathy with the 
mathematical movement of his time. 

Plato' was succeeded by his nephew Speusippus 
(scholarch 347-339 B.O.). Xenocrates and Aristotle 
at once left Athens, the former returning later to 
succeed Speusippus, the latter to found a rival 
society. 

Speusippus regarded number as arising from the 
union of unity (ro tv) and plurality (rb sr\rj0os), but 
he made no attempt to derive magnitudes and 
other forms of reality {oielai) from numbers. He 
explained them instead as parallel series formed on 
the analogy of number. Magnitudes, for instance, 
arose from the union of ‘something like unity’ 
(the point) with ‘something like’ plurality, and so 
on with souls and sensible things (Arist. Met. 
10286, 9ff., 10766, 37 ff., 1085a, 31 tf., 10906, 13 flu). 
His most characteristic doctrine, however, was his 
denial of the identity of the Good and the One. 
The Good was not ‘in the beginning’ {iy dpxv)‘, but 
reveals itself {i/x<palyeTai) in the process of develop- 
ment. As in the case of plants and animals, it is 
only in the ‘full-grown’ (ro ribeioy) that we see 
the Good (Arist. Met. 10726, SOfF., 10916, 14 ff.). 
Speusippus is thus the originator of the ‘teleologi- 
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cal’ (derived from riXecor, ‘fall-grown’) or evolu- 
tionary view of the world, and this explains the 
feet that he wrote chiefly on biological subjects. 
We know from the quotations of Atheneeus that in 
his ten books of ‘ Sinjilars ’ ('Ofiota) he discussed 
shellfish and mushrooms. It is in accordance, too, 
with this evolutionary standpoint that he regarded 
sense - perception as rudimentary science (^irtonj- 
fcoycKT! ata-etiircs), and that he defined happiness 
(eiSainovla.) as the ‘full-grown state’ (ffts «Xela) 
of those in a natural condition (itr roTs xari ipiaiv 
fxoviriy). It was not pleasure; for pleasure and 
pain were two evils, opposed to one another, and 
also to the middle state of ‘ imperturbability ’ 
(doxXijo’lo), which is the happiness aimed at by 
good men (Clem. Strom, ii. 21). 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon (seholarch 339-314 B.c.) 
spoke of the limit and the unlimited as the ‘unit’ 
(/tovdr) and the ‘ indeterminate dyad ’ {adpurros Svis), 
and he reverted to the strictly Platonic view of the 
‘ideal numbers’ (e/SyriKol dptS/xol). It is character- 
istic of him that he was fond of religious language, 
calling the unit the Father, and the dyad flie 
Mother, of the gods. The heaven of the fixed stars 
was also a god, and so were the planets. When we 
come to the ‘sublunary’ {{m-oa-iXtivos) sphere, how- 
ever, _we find ‘demons’ {Salfiopes ) — beings who, like 
Eros in the Symposium, are intermediate between 
gods and men. The souls of men were also 
‘demons' (Aiist. Top. 112a, 37), though the scien- : 
tifio definition of a soul was ‘ a self-moving number.’ j 
This theory of ‘demons’ had, of course, an enor- 
mous influence upon later theology, both Platonist 
and Christian, and marks Xenocra^ as the origin- 
ator of the ‘emanationiat’ view of the world, as 
opposed to the ‘evolutionary’ view of Spensippus. 
It is important to notice, however, that he was 
quite conscious of the allegorical character of this 
doctrine. He asserted that his account of the 
creation was only a device intended to make his 
theory clear for purposes of instruction. EeaUy, 
the creation of the world was eternal or timeless, a 
view which, he maintained, had also been that of 
Plato (Pint. An. Frocr. 3). 

Like Spensippus, Xenocrates was inclined to 
attach much vmue to rudimentary forms of taow- 
ledge. He distinguished ^p6vrj<rit as the wisdom 
possible to man from a-o^la or complete knowledge, 
and he thought that even irrational animals might 
have the idea of God and immortality. In his 
ethics he was less ascetic than Spensippus, and 
attached importance to the possession of the power 
which ministers to goodness (irTnjprrori; ddrafus), that 
is, to ‘external goods’ (Clem. Strom, ii 22, v. 13). 

The next two scholarchs, Polemo and Crates, 
seem to have busied themselves almost entirely 
with popular ethics. The most distinguished mem- 
her of the Academy in their time was Crantor, who 
wrote a much admired treatise on mourning (Ilepl 
tMovs). He was a disciple of Xenocrates, but died 
before Crates, and was never seholarch. 

2. The ‘New Academy’ (‘Middle Academy’ 
according to those who reckon the New from 
Carneades) begins with Arcesilas (seholarch 270 T- 
241 B.O.), who made use of the weapons provided 
by scepticism to combat the Stoic theory of ‘com- 
prehension ’ {(cardXij^t'tt) as a criterion of truth ^^r- 
mediate between knowledge (tTurr/niii) and belief 
(5ifa). As he appears to have left no writings, 
we cormot tell how far his scepticism r^lly went, 
though Cicero certainly states that he denmd the 
possibility of knowledge (Acad, L ^). On the 
other hand, Sextus Empiricus says that his 
rhonism was merely apparent, and that he teught 
Platonic dogmatism to the inner circle of his ms- 
ciples, quotmg in support of this a verse of his 
contemporary Ariston of Chios, describing him m 
a sort of Chmnera, ‘ Plato in front, Pyrrho behmd. 


and Diodorus in the middle.’ In any case, we must 
remember that Plato himself had denied the possi- 
bility of knowledge as regards the world of sense, 
and it was ^te natural that this side of his teach- 
ing should become the most prominent in an age 
of dogmatic materialism. The next seholarch, 
Lacydes (241-215_ B.c.), continued the tradition of 
Arcesilas. _ Of his successors, Telecles, Euander, 
and Hegesinus, we know nothing. 

The most distinguished head of the New Academy 
was Carneades of Cyrene (214-129 B.c.), who threw 
himself whole-heartedly into the attack on Stoicism 
as represented by Chrysippus. In 166 B.c. he came 
to Eome as ambassador, with the Stoic Diogenes 
and the Peripatetic Critolaus, and astonished the 
EomanB_ by_ nis power of arguing both for and 
against justice and the like (in utramqxic partem 
d^utare). Like Arcesilas, he wrote nothing, but 
his arguments were preserved by his successor 
Clitomachus_. They were directed against all 
theories which admitted a ‘criterion’ of truth; 
but, on the other hand, he himself set up three 
criteria of probability as necessary for practical 
life and the pursuit of happiness. In ordinary 
matters we take_ ‘probable impression’ (xiffaH) 
favracrla.) as our criterion ; in important matters the 
impression must also be ‘incapable of distortion’ 
by other impressions (dTrephtrairros), while in those 
which pertam to our happiness, it must also be 
‘tested and approved’ {Su^wSevfiivrj). The Stoic 
doctime of ‘assent’ (ovyKariBcmt) to a ‘compre- 
hending impression ’ (KaraKrnTriKri tjiavraala.) can 
yield no more than this. 

Carneades died in his eighty-fifth year (129 B.C.), 
and was succeeded by CTitomachus of Carthage, 
who was succeeded by Philo of Laidssa. During 
I the Mithridatio war (88 B.C.), Plulo took refuge at 
! Eome, where he had Cicero as an enthusiastic 
student. Sextus tells us distinctly (Pyrrh. i. 235) 
that he held things were in their own nature ‘ com- 
prehendible’ (KaraXirnrd), though ‘ incomprehend- 
ible’ (dxoTdX^jTTo) so far as tlie Stoic criterion went. 
His disciple Antiochus of Ascalon broke with the 
tradition of Carneades altogether, and even with 
the teaching of Philo, w'hom he succeeded. Ho 
held that all Stoic doctrines were to be found in 
Plato, and that the difierences of the Peripatetics 
and Stoics from the Academy were merely verbal, 
Cicero heard him at Athens m 79 B.c., and it was 
on his teaching that be based his own Academic 
eclecticism. 

After Antiochus the history of the Academy is a 
blank for many generations. Neoplatonism did 
not originate within it, and was not introduced 
into it till the 6th cent. A.D. by Plutarch of Athens 
(t c. 430 A-D.). His successor Proclus is an import- 
ant figure in the history of philosophy and reli^on, 
but he does not concern us here. The school pro- 
duced in its last days some distinguished com- 
mentators on Plato and Aristotle, notably Simplicius 
the CUician and Damasdus the Syrian. Damascius 
was the last seholarch; for, in 529 A.D., Justinian 
closed the school and confiscated its revenues, 
amounting to 1000 gold pieces, of which Plato’s 

f arden brought in only three. Damascius, with 
implioius and some others, took refuge at the 
court of Chosroes, king of Persia, who was supposed 
to be devoted to philosophy. Tliey were dis- 
appointed in him, however, and returned on the 
conclusion of peace, when Chosroes made it a con- 
dition that they should not be molested in their 
religious faith and obseirances (Agath. Hist, U. 
30). Simplicius speaks with excusable bittornesi 
of Christian theology ; but the best of Pla^iam, 
ns then understood, had already been absorbed by 
that very theology, and the work of ffi® Academy 
was done, at least for the time. XV hen Justuuan 
closed it, it had lasted over nine hundred yc.ors. 
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Ltterattob (in addition to the histories of philosophy). — On 
-the topography, see "Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, i. 266 if., 270f., 
690 f.: on the organization, Aeademicorum philosophorum 
index Herculanensis, ed. Biicheler (Greifswald, 1869-1870); 
’Wilamowitr-Moellendorff, Philol. Unters. ir. 263 ft. For 
fipeusippUB, see Ravaisson, SpcnsCppi de mmis rerum prin- 
eipits (Paris, 1838); for Xenocrates, Heinze, jrenol-ra(as(I,cipzig, 
,1892); for New Arademy, Hirzel, Untersuchungen zti Cieerot 
philosophischen Schriftezi, Leipzig, 1877-1883. 

John Bdbnet. 

ACCEPTANCE. — ‘Acceptance,’ as a Scriptural 
and theological term, may be said to denote a state 
of favour in the sight of God wliioh men may en- 
joy when they fmfil the conditions upon which 
such favour depends. The gracious purpose of 
.God which the mission of His Son fully reveals, has 
in view the establishing of a state of reconciliation 
in which men may find abiding acceptance for 
themselves and their service, and share in all the 
benefits of redemption. But the idea of accept- 
ance, as presented in' Scripture, does not depend 
either upon redemption actually accomplished, or 
upon any prescribed measure of knowledge or of 
■character. It is everywhere taken for granted 
that the way to the Divine favour has always been 
■open, and that it may be secured everywhere by a 
true heart and an obedient spirit, in which there is 
always the pledge that all available means will be 
used to attain to a life well-pleasing to God. 
There can be no barrier to forgiveness and accept- 
ance but in the sin and unbelief of men. 

Yet the actual conditions in which this state is 
reached in Scripture cover a wide field of experi- 
ence, and belong to all stages of revelation, and 
are described in various terms which give promi- 
nence to different aspects of the conception. A 
cursory glance at the numerous instances in which 
the persons or the conduct of men are spoken of as 
finding acceptance with God, will show that this 
favour has been open to men in all ages and in all 
conditions of human life. Yet there are special 
means calculated to secure it which revelation 
seeks to make knoivn, along with the objective 
grounds upon which, in the economy of redemption, 
it is established and guaranteed to men. The full 
knowledge of these was not possible before Chris- 
tian times, yet it is clear that God has always and 
everywhere been gracious and friendly in His 
relations udth men. Nowhere is it taught that He 
is by nature hostile, as heathen gods were often 
supposed to be, or that His favour can be procured 
by costly gifts or sacrifices. On the contrary, the 
gift and sacrifice of His Son are the hipest proof 
9f His love that could be given (Jn 3'®, Ho 6®), 

(1) There is the wide sphere of religious experi- 
ence which the worship' of God by sacrifice may be 
said to cover ; of which Gn 8®' may be taken as a 
type. Of Noah’s sacrifice it is said : ‘ The Lord 
smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in 
Ids heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake.’ This language shows the 
favour with which this' sacrifice was regarded, and 
the effect it had upon the future course of the 
world. It was an act which consecrated a new 
world. Similar phraseology is' frequently used, 
both of the purpose which sacrifice had in view, 
and of the result which it effected .in procuring 
favour for the worshipper, 'ii^ether all worship 
in the earlier ages was expressed by sacrifice or 
not, it is obvious that sacrifice constituted the 
central and essential feature of it, and genuine 
piety would naturally seek satisfaction in the 
faithful observance of all prescribed forms. This 
tendency exposed the worshipper to the danger of 
cstemalism and mere work-righteousness. The 
relidous consciousness in its OT form was based 
on tlie thought that sacrifice was the appropriate 
form for acknowledging God and mediating His 
favour. In the different kinds of offerings and in 
a ritual appropriate to each, the Law provided for 


a wide variety of religious need ; and in the faith- 
ful observance of what the Law had prescribed, the 
true Israelite could assure himself of acceptance in 
the presence of Jahweh'. 

(2) To what extent' the character of the worship- 
per was an essential element in acts of sacrifice in 
early times, it is not easy to determine. It is not 
likely that the religious acts even of primitive men 
would stand out of all relation' to their habitual 
life. 'With the advance of culture, however, "in- 
creased importance would come to be attached to 
the spirit of worship as contrasted with the' form. 
And once it became clear that the two might be 
not only different but even opposed, as Avas mani- 
fest in the time of the Prophets, then the call 
Avould begin to be made for mercy and not sacrifice, 
for righteousness in life and conduct rather than 
multitudes of sacrifices. Yet the maxim that 
obedience is better than sacrifice (1 S 15®®, Is 1®^-, 
Mic 6®) was not new in the time of Isaiah. It Avas 
an element in the regulation of worship from the 
first, and its importance increased with a deepen- 
ing sense of the inner character of religion ; especi- 
ally Avhen it began to be felt that the outAvard 
forms of worship Avere subject to change. The 
movement to restrict worship by sacrifice' to one 
central sanctuary, Avhenever or hoAvever it ori;jin- 
ated, is a sure sign of the decadence of the old belief, 
and shows that sacrifice Avas unsuitable as a gene- 
ral and universal medium of Avorship, That the 
Prophets Avere against all’ sacrifices, Avherever they 
might be offered, cannot be made out. Yet the 
old corruptions of the high places, Avhich had in- 
vaded the Temple in their day, gave point to their 
loud rebukes and increased the longing for a new 
and better time. It cannot be said, hoAvever, that 
the Prophets taught indifference to sacrifice aa 
such. In any case, the worth of the latter as a 
religious act aa'us ahvays dependent upon the moral 
state of the worshipper, and this circumstance ex- 
plains their insistence upon moral conditions, upon 
‘clean hands and a pure heart’ as necessary to 
acceptance Avith God. 

(3) The broad principle of acceptance in its AAudest 
universality may be inferred from the spiritual 
nature of (3od, as in Christ’s words to the woman 
of Samaria (Jn 4®* ‘God is spirit, and they that 
worship him mustAvorship in spirit' and in truth’). 
It is Avell expressed Tty St. Peter in the case of Cor- 
nelius (Ac 10®^ ®® ‘ Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted Avith him ’). 

(4) But, Avhile the broad principle of acceptance 
is contained implicitly in the revealed character 
of God, and Avas boldly proclaimed by the Prophets, 
it is never realized as a living experience except in 
the life of faith and obedience, in the life Avhich, 
based on the redeeming Avork of Christ, seeks for 
and accepts all available helps both to knoAV and 
to do the Avill of God. 

LiTERATtmE. — Hamack, Hitt, of Dogma, vi. (Eng. tr. 1899) 
pp. 196 f., 308 ff. ; Morris, Theology of the Westminster Symboli 
(1900), p. 442 f. ; A. Stewart in Hastings’ DB ; E. B. Pollard 
in DCO. See also Aoceptiuition, Access, Atonehext, Foroivb- 
HE33, JOBTinOAnON. A. F. SlMPSON. 

ACCEPTILATION is a term Avhich, like many 
others, has passed from Homan law to Christian 
theology. According to its derivation, acceptilatio 
; means ‘ a reckoning as received,’ acceptum being 
1 the proper name for the credit side of the ledger. 
In Roman laAv, hoAvever, the term had a special 
technical use. It meant the discharge of an obli- 
gation by the use of a solemn and prescribed form of 
words, in Avhich the debtor asked the creditor if he 
had received payment, and the creditor replied that 
he had — no real payment, however, haimg taken 
place. Gains consequently says that acceptilation 
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resembles an imaginary payment. This method of 
dmcharge was properly applicable only to obliga- 
tions contracted verbally by stipulation, t'.e. by the 
use of a similar solemn form of words, in which 
the creditor asked the debtor to own his debt, and 
the debtor did so. Obligations contracted in other 
ways could, however, be transformed into verbal 
obligations by the use of a special stipulation in- 
vented for the purpose, named the Aquilian, and 
could thus be made terminable by acceptilation. 
See Gaius,_/»w^. iii. 169; Justinian, ItisI. iii. 29. 
1 and 2, Digest. ‘ de Acceptilatione,’ xlvi. 4. 

In Christian theology, the term ‘ acceptilation * is 
commonly used in a loose sense to denote the prin- 
ciple of that theory of the Atonement, in which the 
merit of Christ’s work is regarded as depending 
simply on the Divine acceptance, and not on its 
own intrinsic worth. This theory was taught by 
Duns Scotus, who says that ‘ every created offering 
is worth what God accepts it at, and no more,’ and 
further, that Christ’s human merit was in itself 
strictly limited, but God in His good pleasure ac- 
cepted it as sufficient for our salvation (Com. in 
Sent. lib. iii. dest. 19). Fisher accordingly says of 
Duns Scotus : ‘ He holds to what is termed the 
theory of “acceptilation.” The Saviour’s work be- 
comes an equivalent (for the debt of sin) simply 
because God graciously wills to accept it as such ’ 
{Hist, of the Chr. Church, 1894, p. 222). Ritschl 
has sharply criticised the description of the doc- 
trine of Duns as one of acceptilation. He says : 

‘ It is incredible, but it is a fact that the exjpres- 
sion ■' acceptUatio ” is used almost universally as 
equivalent to “ acceptatio,” as though it presup- 
osed a verb accepfilare. For instance, Sohnecken- 
urger {Lehrbegriffe der hi. prot. Kirchenparteien, 
p. 18) speaks of the aoceptuation of the merit of 
Christ in Duns Scotus’ {Rechtfertigung und Ver- 
sohnun^, i. p. 328, note). The theory of Duns 
Scotus is certainly not very suitably spoken of as 
one of acceptilation. In the solution of an obliga- 
tion by acceptilation there is no payment at all; 
whereas, in the theory of Duns there is a payment, 
though it is accepted beyond its intrinsic value. 
But the usage of applying the name ‘acceptila- 
tion ’ to Duns’s theory is probably too confirmed to 
be done away with. It is to be understood, then, 
that the term is used only loosely. The danger of 
such usage is, however, shown by the fact that 
Shedd {Hist, of Christ. Boot. 1862, vol. ii. p. 348) 
not merely states that Duns Scotus taught a doc- 
trine of acceptilation, but actually speaks of him 
as having transferred the term ‘acceptUatio’ to 
the doctnne of Christ’s satisfaction — a statement 
which is historically quite inaccurate. 

The confusion wMon has gathered round the term 
does not, however, end here. It has been used even 
more indefensibly than in the case of Duns Scotus 
to describe the doctrine of the Atonement taught by 
Socinus. The only excuse for this is that Sooinus 
states Ills preference for the view of Duns Scotus 
just described, in contrast to the orthodox Protest- 
Mt view according to which the death of Christ 
was a strict satisfaction for sin {‘de Jesu Christo 
Servatore,’ Pars Tertia, cap. vi. in Bibliotheca 
Frairum Polonorum, 1656). His positive teachmg 
IB, however, quite different. ‘Jesus Christ is our 
Saviour because He announced to us the ■wav of 
life eternal, confirmed it (Iry His mirades and Hm 
death), and showed clearly in His own Person, both 
by the example of His life and by His rMurrection 
from the dead, that He would give_ us hfe eternal, 
if we put faith in Him’ (Pars Priraa, cap. i. ; cf. 
cap. ill.). Grotins, however, accuses Socinus of 
applying the legal word ‘ acceptUation ’ to the re- 
mission of sins, which God grante us, Md then 
waxes eloquent upon the fallacies involved m such 
usage {Defensio Fidei Catholica de Satxsfactxor.e 


(^nstx, ^p. lu. Oxon. 1637). The only explana- 
tion of the language of Grotins seems to be that 
he had misread or misunderstood a passage in 
Socinus, where he criticises Beza for using the 
word ‘ acceptilation ’ in explaining St. Paul’s doo- 
trme of imputation (‘de Jesu Christo Servatore,’ 
Pars Quarta, cap. ii.). The Socinian theologian 
CreU points out the mistake in his ‘ Eesponsio ad 
Grotium ’ (ad cap. iii. in Bibliotheca Fratrum Polo- 
norum, 1656); it is he who tells us that it was 
Beza whom Socinus had in view. CreU, however, 
did not succeed in preventing the general impression 
that Socinus taught a doctrine of acceptilation. We 
stiU find Turretm saying {de Satisfactionis Christi 
Necessitate, Disp. xx. cap. x.): ‘We admit no 
Socinian acceptilation’; though his Disputations 
on the Satisfaction of Christ did not appear till 
1666 (enlarged edition, 1687 ; see Turretin’s Works, 
Edin. 1848, vol. i. p. xlii). 

Egbert S. Franks. 

ACCESS. — ‘Access’ is the term used in the 
NT to denote the privilege and right of approach 
to God which men have through Jesus Christ. 
The term occurs in three places (Eo S-*, Eph 2“ 
and S*’^), and in each of these as the tr. of xrpoa-- 
ayiayh. The importance of the conception may be 
inferred from tne circumstance that the article 
accompanies the term in two of these instances, 
indicating that the thing spoken of has an ac- 
knowledged and familiar place in Christian faith. 
In classical literature the transitive use of xrpoa-- 
(xyorffl is by far the more common ; and several 
commentators of note maintain that it should be 
so read in the texts cited. It would thus =‘ intro- 
duction,’ and, so taken, the term will have a 
narrower meaning than that associated with 
‘access.’ The usage of courts in which access to 
kings was obtained through a irpoa-ayuiyeti! or 
segxiester, if taken to explain our ‘introduction’ 
to the Father, does certainly suggest something 
less than seems implied in the above given texts. 

It is quite true that the word is often used both of persons 
and things in the sense of leading up to or toirards, and this 
much at least Christ accomplishes for us in bringing us to Go<L 
Yet the introduction which we have in Him implies not a 
passing event or incident at the beginning of the Christian life, 
but something which is always valid, and which establishes and 
secures for us an open way of approach together with nil the 
privileges of children of God. Even if we hold strictly to the 
transitive meaning of the term, we must so explain it as to 
imply the further blessings and privileges which introduction 
brings and secures ; and this Meyer readily does. This con- 
sideration has doubtless inclined most commentators to favour 
the intransitive sense of the word and to render it by ‘access.* 
This use of irpowaywy^, though rare, is not without support (see 
Plutarch, jEmil. P. IS ; Polyb. X. 1. 6). Most of the versions 
take this view; the RV adhering to ‘access' of the AV; and 
the same view appears in some of the older English versions. 
Tindale has ‘a way in through faith,’ ‘an open way in'; 
Oranmer and the Genevan, ‘an entrance,’ ‘an open way in.' 
The Rheims version, like the RV, adheres to 'access.' Luther 
and various German versions render by Zugang, similar in 
meaning to 'access’ ; and this term is now consecrated by long 
usage in English, and could not easily be supplanted by another. 

Though the passive aspect of the conception is 
more prominent in ‘access,’ as the active is in 
irpoeaywyh, there is in the associations of the word 
a blending of the two which mnst be kept in mind 
in order to realize the full force of the Apostle’s 
use of it. The essential points in the conception 
are obvious in the three texts where the word 
stands. 

(1) In Eo 5’ it is used of the entrance upon, or 
the introduction to, the state of grace, or the 
Christian state, which in the context is described 
as that of justification, of acceptance and peace. 
This state is a new relation to God %vhich is 
established and constituted by the Redeemer’s 
gracious and atoning sacrifice, the benefits of which 
are immediately secured by faith. These benefits 
embrace the whole content of the Christian salva- 
tion— justification, acceptance, all the privileges 
of Divine sonship, with the hope of coming glory. 
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Oar access to this state has been established 
through the incarnation and death of the Son of 
God, who hears away the sins of men and gives 
them power to become sons of God. It is not 
merely an open way; it is an actual leading of 
men into this blessea state by One who takes them 
in hand and conducts them into the blessedness 
and peace of the Divine kingdom. 

(2) In Eph 2*® it is clear that mnch more is 
meant than the open way to God. It is an actual 
and efiectual introduction of a personal kind which 
begins a state of friendship and fellowship by 
means of the indwelling spirit common to all 
believers. In the former text the Christian state 
as a whole is in view, as that to which Christ 
introduces us ; here we are sho-nm the still higher 
sphere of Divine fellowship, of filial privilege and 
Mwer which Christ opens up to us, and into which 
He conducts us. Jew and Gentile have their 
access to the Father through the Son by one 
Spirit. All outward difierences which separate 
and divide men fall away in presence of the higher 
unity which is produced by the life of God medi- 
ated W Christ and the Spirit of Christ. 

(3) In Eph 3^* access is viewed as a standing 
condition of the life of faith, a state of exalted 
confidence, boldness, and freedom which faith in 
Christ ever sustains and renews. It secures all 
the possibilities of a free and joyous fellowship, 
and provides the power by which the energies and 
needs of the hi^er life may be sustained and 
filled. The filial spirit is nourished and enlarged 
from the fulness of the Divine life and love. 

The idea of access to God through Christ difiers 
in many respects from that access which must be 
open to man as a spiritual being. This latter is 
never denied but rather taken for granted in 
Scripture. Compared with the former, however, 
it can never come into competition with it, or 
supply its place. In the light about God which 
Christianity reveals, it soon becomes clear that 
none but Christ can lead us to Him. The Father 
whom the Son reveals can never be known or 
approached through any save the Son. The incar- 
nation and mission of the Son, accepted and 
believed, must henceforth determine the character 
of our access to God. This St. Paul has very 
clearly perceived, and he has brought the thought 
to clear formal expression. It appears in various 
parts of the NT: in the Fourth Gospel as a 
general principle of Christianity (Jn 14®), in 
Hebrews and 1 Peter in closer relation to St. 
Paul. As a broad principle, we readily see that 
we cannot have real access to Gtod except amid 
the conditions which Christianity has estaolished, 
both as to the character of God and the way of 
acceptable service and worship. Yet it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the NT ascribes our 
access specifically to the great sacrifice which 
removes the barrier of sin and establishes peace 
and friendship between God and men (He 10'®' ”, 
1 P 3«). 

A -us* of the word 'access,’ cUfferent from, but related to that 
ven above, is found in some iiturgical writers, by whom the 
rm Is employed to characterize and describe certain prayers 
In the old Liturgies and in the Roman service of the Mass. It 
is applied to one of the prayers offered by the officiating priest 
in approaching the altar at the commencement of the service, 
and also to brief prayers for people and priest which immedi- 
ately precede the act of communion. In some editions these 
prayers are noted in the margin as 'Prayer of Access’ or 
'Prayer of humble Access.’ The prayers in question express 
generally deep humility in presence of the Divine greatness, and 
ask for .the necessary preparation. It is to be noted, however, 
that the term does not stand in the text of the Liturgies, either 
in the prayers or in the rubrics which direct the order of the 
service. It is a word of the editors and commentators, and one 
has difficulty in discovering the special aptness of the term with 
reference to the prayers which are so described, there being 
Mny others of the same character throughout tte service. 
The explanation probably is that the approach of the priest to 
the altar at the commencement, and the nearing of the wor- 


shippers to the Divine presence in the consecrated and now 
transformed elements, are the two points in which access to 
Deity now present in the great Sacrament begins and culminates. 
In this sense the term is apt enough, as it expresses the view 
of the Supper which is already latent in the old Liturgies and is 
seen fully developed in the Roman Jlissal. (See Hammond’s 
Liturgia Eastern and Western, Clarendon Press, 1878). 

LiTERlTURK. — O. F. Murray in Hastings’ DB i. 22 ; D. A. 
Mackinnon in DCO 1. 12 ; the Comm., ero. B. F, Westcott on 
Bebrews and J. A. Robinson on Ephesians ; Expos, rv. flSM) 
il. 131, II. [1882] Iv. 821; W. Robertson NicoU, The Church’s 
One Eoundation [1901], 43; J. G. Tasker, Spiritual Religion 
(Fernley Lect. 1901), pp. 102, 128 ; W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel 
ace. to St. Paul (1907), 148. A. F. SiMPSON. 

ACCIDENT {accidens, ovpfiePjqKhs). — i. One of 
the Jive Predicables {accidens prcedicabile). — Accord- 
ing to Mill, under accidens ‘are included all at- 
tributes of a thing which are neither involved in 
the signification of the name, nor have, so far as we 
know, any necessary connexion with attributes 
which are so involved ’ {Logic, vol. L p. 149). This, 
allowing for the Nominalist standpomt of Mill, is 
the same view as that contained in Aldrich’s de- 
finition, ‘ that which is predicated as contingently 
joined to the essence,’ as contrasted with proprium 
which is predicated as necessarily joined. Some 
such definition or its equivalent is given by most 
writers on Lome, and is, according to Mansel, 
{Aldrich, 4th ed. p. 25), found in Albertus Magnus 
{de Prcedicat. Tract ii. cap. 1). 

The view taken by Aristotle is different. The 
attribute of a triangle, that its three angles are 
equal to two right angles, which on the ordinary 
view would be a proprium, is by him regarded as 
an accident {Metaphys. iv. 30). The distinction 
between property and accident in Aristotle turns 
on the convertibility or non-convertibility of the 
attribute. It is essential to the Aristotelian 
property (fSiov) that it should be present in certain 
objects and in them alone. If present in other 
objects, it is either identical with the genus, or it 
is not. If not, it is an accident. The test of an 
accident is that it is common to heterogeneous 
things. Aristotle at the same time recognizes 
that that which, simply considered, is an accident 
may become in a certain relation and at a certain 
time a property. He gives two_ definitions of 
‘accident’: (1) 'that which is neither definition 
nor property nor genus, but is in the thing’ ; (2) 

‘ that which is able to be in and not to be in one 
and the same individual’ {Top. i. 6). Porphyry 
gives a third definition : ‘ that which is present 
and absent without destruction of the subject’ 
{Isagoge, v.). _ 

Aristotle recognizes two classes of ‘ accidents ’ : 
those which are necessarily connected with the 
essence and deducible from it {(ni/t/SejSijxAs kuB’ airrb ) ; 
and those which are not (of. Ueberweg, Hist, of 
Philos., Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 155, and Grote’a Aristotle, 
vol. i. p. 142 note). Sanderson in his Logic ( IF orhs, 
vol. vi. p. 10) distinguishes separable and insepar- 
able accident thus : Separable — that which can be 
actually separated from its subject, as cold from 
water; Inseparable — that which cannot be sepa- 
rated except in the intellect, _ as wetness from 
water. Aldrich ^ves a similar distinction. Mansel 
and most logicians define the inseparable accidents 
of a class as those accidents which, though not 
connected with the essence either by way of cause 
or consequence, are as a matter of fact found in 
all the members of the class; the separable ac- 
cidents as those found in some members of the 
class and not in others. The inseparable accidents 
of an individual are those which can be predicated 
of their subject at all times ; the separable only at 
certain times. 

2 . Accident, Fallacy of. — ^This fallacy is gener- 
ally considered as arising when we infer that 
whatever agrees -with a tl^g considered simply 
in itself agrees with the same thing when qualified 
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by some accident. Aristotle’s view of the fallacy 
■was different. He defines it as arising ‘ -when it is 
held that anything belongs in a simuar way to a 
subject and to the accident of that subject.’ This 
definition does not mean merelv that the attribute 
is Msumed to exist along witn both subject and 
accident, but that the mode of attachment is the 
same {Soph. Elcnch. v.). The condition of valid 
reasoning which Aristotle here lays down, is pre- 
oisely_ the same as Herbert Spencer {Psychology, 
vol. ii. ch. V.) has in view when he speaks of 
* connature.’ Aristotle regards the nine categories 
which follow substance as accidents, and the classi- 
fication itself may be regarded as a classification 
of ‘connatures.’ 

3. Accident in relation to substance. — Sir W. 
Hamilton {Lectures, vol. i. p. 150) says ‘ accident’ 
is employed in reference to a substance as existing ; 
the terms ‘phenomenon,’ ‘appearance’ in refer- 
ence to it as known. The Scholastics distinguished 
‘ accident ’ in this sense as accidens prmdicamentale 
or categorical accident from accidens prcedicahile 
or logical accident (Aquinaa, Summ. Theol. i. q. 77, 
a. 1-5). The former is the mder term. ‘Accident’ 
in this sense is defined as ens cntis, or ens in alio, 
substance being erts per se. Thomas Aquinas {ib. 
iii. q. 77, a. 1) says the proper definition is not 
actual inherence in a subject, but aptitude to in- 
here. The chief reason of this definition is that 
in the doctrine of Trausubstantiation the accidents 
of bread and •\vine remain when the substance is 
changed. The substance of the body and blood 
cannot be affected by the accidents, therefore these 
must be capable of existing ^_art from their sub- 
stance, being supported by Divine power. This 
has led to a distinction of three kinds of accidents : 
(1) metaphysical, accident which, although we may 
conceive the substance -without it, is nevertheless 
identified with it. There is a distinctio rationis 
ratiocinates between them. Opposed to this is 
physical accident, which, if different from the sub- 
stance itself as thing or entity, is (2) absolute or 
real, as quantity, motion. If it signifies merely a 
state of being, as to sit or stand, it is (3) a modal 
accident. It is for the absolute accidents that the 
capacity of being miraculously sustained in the 
Eucharist is claimed (Zigliara, Summa Philos. 
i. 441 ; Pesoh, Jnstitutiones Logicales, Pars II. 
vol. ii. p. 281). Aquinas maintained the real dis- 
tinction of absolute accidents from the substance 
of both mind and matter. (For list of opponents 
■with regard to mental faculties, see Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, Lectures, ii. pp. 6-8. The question is still 
disputed by Eoman Catholic theologians). Leib- 
nitz supported the -view of Aquinas {System of 
Theology, tr. 1^ Bussell, pp. 112-114 ; Opera Philo- 
semhica, ed. Erdmann, pp. 680, 686, etc.). He 
distinguishes mass as an absolute accident from 
substance {System of Theology, p. 115). 

Accidents, according to Locke, are qualities 
which are capable of producing simple ideas in us 
(Hssay, bk. ii. ch. xxiii.). 

According to Kant, accidents are the determina- 
tions of a substance which are nothing else than 
its particular modes to exist ; or the mode in which 
the existence of a substance is positively de- 
termined {Werhe, ed. Eosenkrantz, vol. ii. p. 160). 

In Hegel, accidents are the determinations which 
■nneonditioned Being has in so far as it has im- 
mediate existence {Philosoph. Propddeutik, p. 105). 

4. 'Accident' in the sense of that which happens 
by chance, is defined by Aristotle as that wliich 
occurs neither always, nor from_ necessiW, nor for 
the most part {Metaph. x. (xi.) 8). Elsewhere 
{Metaph. iv. (v.) 30) he gives, as illustration, finding 
a treasure when digging a hole for a plant. 

LmiU'nniE. — Aristotle, Organon, iteiaphysicsx Petros 
Hispaous, SvmmuUs LogicaUs, with exposition ot Versonns ; 


Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica; Sanderson, Zegie 
(IForfci.Tol. vi.); Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics : Mansel, 
Aldrich's 'Artis Logical Rudimenta’-, J, S. MUI, Logic-, 
Schouppe, Elem. TheoU Dogmatiece. 

G. J. Stokes. 

ACCIDENTALISM. — The theory that events 
may happen -without a cause. This is a -view of 
the world which characterizes a pre-scientific period 
of thought. With the rise of the scientific method 
and spirit all events come to be regarded as con- 
nected in a causal manner, and no single event 
whatsoever is conceived as possibly falling -without 
the closed circle of cause and effect relations. 
Chance or accident, therefore, is not to be con- 
sidered as opposed to the idea of causation, so 
that it could be possible to say, ‘ This event hap- 
pened by chance, but that event was e-videntfy 
the effect of some cause.’ There is no such anti- 
thesis, for every event is caused. The accidental 
event is merely one whose cause is so complex 
that it cannot be determined, and, therefore, it 
affords no basis for any exact prediction of the 
re-occurrence of the event in question. It becomes 
a matter of treatment according to the theory of 
probability. Chance, in the theory of probability, 
means always a complex combination of possible 
causal relations, whose interaction sometimes pro- 
duces a certain event, and sometimes fails to 
produce it. The interacting causes may co-operate 
and_ reinforce, and, again, may oppose and neu- 
tralize one another, and therefore the resulting 
combinations are not predictable. This is the 
scientific -view of chance, which is not free in any 
sense of the law of causation. 

In the early Greek philosophy the idea of a 
certain kind of accidentalism in the world of 
events was a ve^ persistent one. It appears in 
Plato, and even in Aristotle ; and it was not until 
the Stoics emphasized the scientific view of the 
-universe that the unscientific nature of accidental- 
ism became fully recognized. Aristotle held that 
single events may be referred to universal laws 
of cause and eflect, but he did not commit himself 
to this conception wholly without reservation. He 
ascribes events to a causal order ‘for the most 
part’ {itrl rb trohi), and insists upon the contingent 
m nature, that which is -without cause and without 
law {Met. 1065a, 4). Plato finds a place for chance 
in the economy of the universe. ‘ God governs all 
things, and chance and opportunity co-operate with 
Him in the government of human affairs ’ {Laws, 
iv. 709). And yet among the Greeks there was 
an instinctive shrinking from the idea of chance 
as the antithesis of ca-use and law. The Fates 
were, after all, the daughters of Necessity. Of 
them Plato remarks ; ‘ Lachesis or the giver of lote 
is the first of them, and Clotho or the spinner is 
the second of them, and Atropos or the unchang- 
ing one is the third of them ; and she is the pre- 
server of the things of which we have spoken, and 
which have been compared in a figure to things 
woven by fire, they both (t.«. Atropos and the 
fire) producing the quality of unchangeableness’ 
{Laws, xii. 960). This quality of unchangeableness 
is opposed alike to the caprice or -whim of a goddess, 
and to the chance control of the destinies or man. 

Moreover, accidentalism in the field of ethics 
appears in the theory of indeterminisni. Epicurus, 
for instance, regards the uncaused will of man as 
analogous to the accidental deviation of atoms from 
the direct line of their fall. The uncaused event 
and the uncaused -will both present the same general 
characteristics and the same difficulties also. 

JOHX Gkiek HinnEX. 

ACCIDENTS (from the tlieolqgical point of 
-vie-iv). — Accidents, to a teleological thwlogj’, 
must be not merely what they are to logic, viz. 
occurrences which do not fall under a general law 
of nature. The laws of nature are, from the teleo- 
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logical point of view, rules expressing the purposes 
of a conscious Being, and accidents will he occur- 
rences not conforming to such purposes. 

The theologian who adopts the theorj^ that con- j 
tingency in the natural world is an illusion due to 
our ignorance of general causes, must hold that 
there is no event not in conformity with Divine 
design ; the very illusion of contingency must itself 
he the result of purpose. The difficulties that 
attend this subject are the same as surround the 
problem of Evil (wh. see). Practically, the belief 
that there are real influences in the world thwart- 
ing the Divine design is an incitement towards 
activity ; the opposite doctrine— that accidents are, 
after all, part of the Divine purpose, gives consola- 
tion in failure. On the whole, Christian theology 
tends to maintain that the solution of such difficul- 
ties falls outside the p^o^^nce of reason, and does 
not attempt such a synthesis of contradictory 
opinions as constitutes the, Hegelian treatment of 
the contingent. G. R. T. Ross. 

ACCIDENTS (Injurious). — ^Accidents, in the 
general sense of the term as popularly employed, 
may be defined as unforeseen occurrences in numan 
experience. Obviously the accidental character of 
events will thus be relative to tbe knowledge and 
reasoning power of difierent individuals. In order 
to mitigate the consequences of injurious accidents, 
the method of insurance (wh. see) is the most 
eflfective. By this means the consequences of an 
injurious accident, in so far as they can be ex- 
pressed in terms of money, may be entirely de- 
prived of their momentary and future efieot by a 
previous economy, much less in most cases than 
would be necessaiy to equalize, as a sum of pay- 
ments, the damage sustained. Not only so, but 
the difiusion of the evil results of contingency 
over a lengthened period, and their transference 
to a corporation, prevent them from having that 
cumulative effect which may lead to further disaster 
of new and increasing nature. 

Injurious accidents may lead to legal action, 
wherever the occurrences so styled are the result 
of the agency of at least one individual other than ■ 
the sufferer, and that other agency can be dis- : 
tinguished from society in general. 

{a) In, the first class of such suits — actions for 
damages at common law — the first plea to be estab- 
lished by the prosecutor is substantially the pro- 
position that the occurrence, which relatively to 
him was accidental, was not so to the defender, but 
fell ivithin the scope of the latter’s Imowledge and 
foresight. But there are numerous circumstances 
which might neutralize the effect even of the estab- 
lishment of such a contention. 

(5) Claims for compensation may be brought in 
cases where the injurious accident occurs in an 
enterprise concerning which there was a previous 
contract or agreement between the litigating 
parties. In numerous classes of such joint enter- 
rise the extent to which the risk of accident is 
ome by either party is laid down by law. For 
each species of relation a different rule may obtain. 
Thus in British law the liability for damage to 
goods entrusted to their care differs in the cases 
of warehousemen and of common carriers. The 
relation involving joint enterprise to which Par- 
liamentary enactment has most recently extended 
delimitation of the risk of the contracting parties, 
is that of employer and employed. In consequence 
of the ‘Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1897, 1900, 
and 190G, in a great number of iudustries, and not 
merely in those involving an unusual amount of 
danger _to_ workers, the employer now bears the 
risk of injury to his workmen. Every workman 
may claim compensation from his employer for 
injury through accident, unless the accident be 
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caused by his own serious and wilful misconduct. 
The result of these enactments is practically to 
make the employer bear the cost of the insurance 
of his employees against accident. It is only to be 
expected, however, that, though the immediate 
consequence wiU he a diminution of the revenue 
of employers, in time the expense of this system 
^vill fall partly upon the workmen, in the shape of 
a diminution or absence of increase in wages. 

LirKRATOKE. — Willis, Workmen's Compensation Acti, lS97ani 
1900, 8th ed. pp. l-7jBayli8, Workmen’s Comp. Acts 7 (1906); 
Emery, Bandbook to Workmen’s Comp, Act, 1906. 

G. R. T. Ross. 

ACCIDIE. — The obsolete ‘accidie,’ from iKrjSla, 
fncMria,<o;y or (Hippocr.), through med. Lat. accidia 
(as if from accidere), was once current as the name 
of a quality related on one side to sloth, which has 
superseded it in some lists of the principal vices. 
Chaucer in the Farson’s Tale, dilating upon the 
‘ Seven Mortal Sins,’ Superhia, Invidia, Ira, 
Accidia, Avaritia, Gula, Luxuria, writes of the 
fourth : ‘ Agayns this roten-herted sinne of Accidie 
and Slouthe snolde men exercise hem-self to doon 
gode werkes, and manly and vertuously cacchen 
corage well to doon’ (Skeat, Student's Chaucer, 
p. 700). In Dante see accidia and adj. accidioso 
(Purg. xviii. 132; Inf. vii. 123). The Patristic 
uses of aKrjSla rest upon the Old Testament. 
The earliest of them is not noticed by the authori- 
ties mentioned below. The correct Latin form is 
acedia. Bp. Hall is quoted for ‘acedy’ (1623). 

’Aiojiio, omjSiav are found as below in the LXX : the render- 
ings in brackets are from the Vulrate. (1) Pa 118® imSar^ev h 
f^ov an-b aia)tias (pric fOJdio). (2) Is 613 avri wevparoe 
eucTiSiat (moeroris). (3) Sir 29® aTroSwiret kiSyovs oKijStop (tcEdii). 
(4) Ps 603 iy axrtSicioca TOr KapStav pov (dum anxiareturX 
(6) 1011 Upoo’evx’) nrtox^ oral* aicr^Siiop (cum anxiusfuerit). 

(6) Pa 1424 sol TiKijSiaotr eir'epe to irrtvpa pov(anxiatuS est). (7) 
Dn 714 LXX, axriStaoat iyii Aavi^k, Tbeod. (^pi(tv (horruit), (8) 
Bar 31 iy rrerott sol nytvpa aicr)Siuv (anxius) [Schleusner, 
s.v. osnii'o, anxietatum). (9) Sir 6® pp npocrox6tirnt(ne acedieris). 
(10) Sir 2213 06 fiTj aKjjSiaayjs (non acediaberis). 

The phrase ‘spirit of acedy’ is from (2) above; 
Antioch. Horn. 26 alludes also to (1), (4), (6), (8) ; 
and (9), (10) in the Latin are cited by Alardus 
Gazrous on Cassian. 

In Vis. iii. of Hermw Pastor it is explained that 
the Church appeared fibrst as old, ‘because your 
spirit was aged and already faded and powerless 
from your adings and doubts. For as the aged, 
having no hope any. more to renew their youth, 
expect nothing but their last sleep ; so ye, being 
weakened by worldly affairs, yielded yourselves 
up to acedies (tAs dinjSlas), and cast not your cares 
upon the Lord, but your spirit was broken, and ye 
were worn out witn your griefs (\thrats).’ Thus 
acedy is associated with sadness (Xthrs;), one of the 
four plus eight principal vices in Sim. ix. 16 ; 
which is more wicked than all the spirits, and 
destroys the power of prayer {Mand. v., x.). 'The 
parable of the Unclean Spirit which takes to it 
seven other spirits more wit^ed than itself (Mt 12“, 
Lk IP®) serves as a proof-text for. the number 
eight (afterwards seven) of the principalia vitia. 
NUus of Sinai calls them the ‘Eight Spirits of 
"Wickedness’ (Zookler, qp. cit. inf. p. 65). 

In Cassian’s Collat. v. ‘De octo principalibus 
‘V'itiis,’ which embodies the teaching of Ser^ion, 
the eight vices are said to he Gastrimargia, Forni- 
catio, Philargyria, Ira, Tristitia, Acedia sive 
tffidium cordis, Cenodoxia, Superbia. They are 
referred to in Lk ll“-“r-, and they correspond to the 
like number of nations hostile to Israel. Why 
eight vices, when Moses enumerates only seven 
such nations? (Dt 7*). Egypt, corresponding to 
the first vice (Nu 11'), makes up the number : the 
land of Egypt was to be forsaken, and the lands of 
the seven talcen. Acedy, the besetting sin of the 
monk, was of two kinds : it sent liim to sleep in 
I his ceU, or drove him out of it. The same vices 
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Ettaclc all men, but not all in the same manner 
and order. This remark foreshadows the disagree- 
ment of later moralists in their accounts of the 
vices, which are all more or less subjective. 

Cassian, in Caenoh. Inst. x. ‘De ^iritu Acedim’ 
(cf. Evagr. ap. ZBckler ; Antioch. Mom. 26), details 
the effects of ace(ty, beginning; 'Sextum nobis 
certamen est quod Grseci iK^Slay vocant, quam nos 
tcedium sive anxietatem cordis possumus nuncu- 
pate.’ It is akin to Tristitia ; is most felt by 
recluses ; and attacks chiefly about the sixth hour, 
so that it has been called the ‘ midday demon ’ (Pa 
90®). Then, heated and famished, the monk is as 
if wearied by long travel or toil, or as if ho had 
fasted two or three days. Impatient for the repast, 
he leaves his cell again and again to look .'at the 
sun, which seems to ‘hasten too slowly to its 
setting.’ Through ‘not-caring’ he is remiss at his 
tasks, and finds it a weariness even to listen to the 
voice of the reader. Solitude impels him to gad 
about visiting the brethren or the sick. Discon- 
tented with his surroundings, he vainly imagines 
that he would do better in some distant monastery. 

To replace the complex acedy by sadness or sloth 
is to evade a difficulty. In Serapion’a octad it is 
distinct from Tristitia and different from mere 
pigritia. Briefly, it was the state of mind of a 
monk who had mistaken his vocation : the natural 
effect in him of the ‘ religious ’ life, 'with its fastings 
from food and ‘ from the world.’ 

Literatore. — Oitford Ntui English Dietionarg, t . v . ; Eneye. 
Brit.s art. ' Ethics ' (by H. Sidgwiok) ; E. Moore, Studies in 
Dante, ser. 2 (1899); O. Zockler, Die Tugendlehre des Chris- 
tentums (1904) ; F. Paget, Spirit of Discipline (1891), 1 ; C. J. 
'Vaughan, Authorized or Revised t (1882), 116; T. B. Strong, 
Christian Ethics (1898), 231, 255, 263f. : J. O. Hannay, Chris- 
tian Monastieism (1903), 163 ff.; SirJ. T. Coleridge's Memoir, 
68, 68 ; J. S. Carroll, Prisoners of Bops (1908), 224 ff. 

0 T* 

ACCOMMODATION (in Biology and Psycho- 
logy). — The process of organic or psychological 
a^'ustment understood in an individual and fimc- 
tional sense. The concept of accommodation has 
arisen in the group of genetic sciences by a process 
of groiving specialization of problems. The old 
problem of ‘adaptation’ (q.v.) was one concerned 
with the adjustments of organisms to their environ- 
ment, understood in a very static or agenetic way. 
Each adaptation was looked utoh largely as a 
definite structural arrangement iraereby the organ- 
ism responded effectively to the conditions of the 
world. The theory of evolution, and ivith it that 
of indiiddual development, has made necessary a 
more functional statement of the whole series of 
problems involved in the notion of adaptation. 
The description of the ‘ organs ’ involved and the 
‘ ends ’ they serve — as in the case of the eye — has 
given place to the functional problem of the re- 
actions and evolving functions through which the 
organ has come to be part of the endowment of the 
organism. This has given rise to a distinction 
between ‘adaptation’ proper and ‘accommoda- 
tion.’ Adaptation is, by the terms of this dis- 
tinction, restricted to the congenital adjustments 
for which the organism inherits s^ctures adequate 
and fit ; accommodation is applied to the acnust- 
ments which the organism, in the lifefame of the 
individual, achieves and perfects. Instinct in the 
animals is, in many cases, an adaptation ; the adjust- 
ments of the senses to their appropriate stimula- 
tions are like'wise adaptations ; such procMses, on 
the contrary, as modifications of instinct to ^^t 
special conditions, the special ructions learned by 
the individual, such as handiyriting,^ together yith 
the functional effects of conditions in the environ- 
ment upon the organism, are accommodations. 

The importance of the problem of accommo^- 
tion is seen in Biology in all cases in which the 
endeavour is made to interpret the influence of i 


individual behaviour and individual modification 
upon the organism and upon the next and follow- 
ing generations. As early as the work of Lamarck, 
this factor was made very prominent in evolution 
theory, in the Lamarckian hypothesis that the re- 
sults of accommodation — or ‘use and disuse’ 

were inherited. This was also maintained by 
Darwin, as subsidiary to his main principle of 
Natural Selection. Weismann and the neo-Dar- 
■winians reject this direct influence of the accom- 
modation factor ; they deny its hereditary trans- 
mission, _ but still admit its importance as a constant 
process in successive generations of essential leam- 
mg, whereby the individuals of each generation 

f row up to be competent and fertile — this position 
eing that knoivn as ‘ Intra-Selection ’ (Weismann). 
A more recent theory, called by the present writer 
‘ Organic Selection,^ discovers the importance of 
accommodations in directing the line or evolution. 
It is pointed out that, even though the modifications 
duo to accommodation are not inherited, they still 
so effectively aid and protect individuals against 
the action of natural selection, that certain lines 
of adaptations and correlated characters are pre- 
served and accumulated rather than others. The 
trend of evolution is thus in the lines marked out 
in advance by accommodations, natural selection 
folloiving up and clinching the results first secured 
by accommodation. 

The effects of accommodation on the structure of 
the organism are technically knoivn as ‘ modifica- 
tions ’ ; they are contrasted with ‘ variations,’ which 
are differences of structure of the ‘ adaptive ’ and 
congenital sort. Individuals are bom different by 
variation ; they become different during their lives 
by modification. 

In Psychology the theory of accommodation is 
of even greater importance. The remarkable range 
and importance of the learning processes are never 
made matter of question. The problem of accom- 
modation becomes therefore in Psychology— as also 
in Biology— that of the possibility of learning any- 
thing new. Thus stated, the fact of accommoda- 
tion is set over against that of ‘ habit.’ If we call 
all those functions, of whatever sort, that the indi- 
■vidual is already able to perform, his ‘ habits,’ it 
then becomes necessary to explain the process by 
which habit is modified, cancelled, and added to : 
tins is accommodation. 

The present solutions of this problem are in line 
with the requirements of genetic science as science 
of function. It is no longer considered possible 
that an individual may simply, by an act of will, 
do a thing that he has not learned to do ; only 
certain fixed instincts work in that way, and that 
because they are fixed as habits by the gift of 
heredity. No muscular combination is possible, 
even when it involves the voluntary muscles — as, 
for example, those for moving the ear in man — 
that has not been learned, and the process of 
learning is a slow and effortful one. The theory 
most current, and having the greater weight be- 
cause held by both biologists and psychologists, is 
that known as ‘theory of excess discharge,’ of 
‘trial and error,’ or of ‘persistent imitation,’ etc. 
In effect it considers any act of accommodation or 
learning as due to the excessive and varied exercise 
of habits already formed, the element of learning 
arising from the modifications that come through 
the happy hits, the successful imitations, the 
pleasurable results, etc., of the muscular or other 
combinations thus set in movement. The writer 
has illustrated this in many ways,_ treating of the 
acquisition of handwriting as a typical c^e in Me^ 
tCLl Dtvtlopmtnt in iht Child and iht Iiacc (189^). 
Spencer and Bain worked out a similar conception. 

In Biology, the movements of unicellular organisms, 
os well as the accommodations of grosser function 
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in higher animals, are being fruitfully interpreted 
in accordance \7ith this view (see Ll. Morgan, 
Animal Behaviour; Jennings, Behaviour of the 
Lower Organisms). 

In the higher reaches of psychic function,^ the 
analogous problem is that of ‘ Selective Thinking,’ 
together -vvith the theory of adjustment to various 
non-physical environments. There is the social 
life, to which each individual must be accom- 
modated ; there is the environment of truth, to 
which all our processes of thinking selectively must 
conform. All this carries the problem of accom- 
modation up into the realms of Social Psychology, 
Ethics, and Theory of Knowledge. 

LmnATDRB. — Besides the works cited in the text, the 
general discussions of evolution, such as Conn, ilelhod of Evolu- 
tion (1001) ; Gulick, Evolution Haeial and Habiludinal (1905) ; 
Headley, rrohlems of Evolution (1001). On Organic SelMtion 
see Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Jn&tincl (1890) ; and Baldwin, 
Development and Evolution (1903), and Dictionary of Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, where lists of selected works arc given 
under artt. ‘Accommodation,’ ‘Adaptation,’ ‘Evolution,’ etc. 

J. Mark Baldwin. 

ACCUMULATION. — ‘ Accumulation ’ (Lat. 
ad ‘to,’ cumulus ‘a heap’) signifies (1) a heap, 
mass, or pile ; (2) the process of growing into a 
heap, e.g. the growth of a debt, or of a deposit at 
the bank, through the continuous addition of 
interest to principal ; (3) the action of heaping, 
piling or storing up, amassing, as in the case — 
important from tlie standpoint of the present article 
—of the growth of capital. 

The accumulation of capital is the result of 
saving. This, however, does not necessarily imply 
abstinence, privation, or sacrifice, in the ordina^ 
sense. Saving on the part of the great capitalist 
involves no personal abstinence from immediate 
consumption, no sacrifice of present gratifications. 
His immediate expenditure is limited only by his 
tastes. Often the pleasure of accumulation is 
greater than that of careless extravagance, and at 
times the dominant idea is the increase of wealth 
for the sake of power. ‘Abstinence here means 
abstinence from senseless waste; it is a negative 
not a positive merit’ (E. E. A. Seligman, Principles 
of Economics, p. 320). This much must be con- 
ceded to Karl Marx and his followers. Hence the 
neutral term ‘waiting’ has been suggested as a 
substitute for ‘abstinence.’ 

In the case of smaller incomes the subordination 
of present to future utility often involves real 
sacrifice, forbearance, prudence, forethought. But 
even here it must be borne in mind that anything 
that increases the productive power of labour so 
far increases the amount which can be saved. ‘To 
increase capital there is another way besides con- 
suming less, namely, to produce more ’ ( J. S. MDI, 
Principles of Political Economy, Bk. i. ch. v. § 4). 
Thus, in general, all that we can say is that saving 
implies an excess of production over consumption — 
a favourable state of that balance ‘ which, according 
as it happens to be either favourable or unfavour- 
able, necessarily occasions the prosperity or decay 
of every nation ’ (Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Bk. IV. ch. iii.). 

To say that capital is the result of saving does 
not mean that it is not consumed. Saving is not 
hoarding. All capital is consumed. It fulfils its 
primary function — the satisfaction of future needs 
—only in being consumed, that is, used ; but it 
IS not immediately consumed by the person who 
saves it. Savings thus simply implies that pro- 
ductive power is directed to the satisfaction of pro- 
spective or future needs. In general, this is ^ne 
through saving ‘ money,’ not, however, as a hoard, 
but as giving, through the banking system, the 
power of directing national industiy into particular 
channels. In this way, saving gives an increase 
m the productive power, and consequently in the 


consuming power of the society (see Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy, Bk. i. eh. xii. § 4). 

In tills connexion. Mill points out the erroneous 
nature of the popular idea that the greater part of 
a nation’s capital has been inherited from the dis- 
tant past in which it was accumulated, and that 
no part was produced in any given year save that 
year’s addition to the total amount. The fact, he 
says, is far otherwdse. _ ‘ The greater part in value 
of the ■wealth now existing in England has been 
produced by human hands ■within the last twelve 
months.’ The growth of capital is similar in 
many respects to the growth of population. Each 
is kept in existence, and increases from age to age, 
not by preservation but by perpetual consumption 
and reproduction. It is only the value of the 
capital that remains and grows ; the things them- 
selves are ever changing (see Mill, Principles, 
Bk. I. ch. V. § 6). 

This consideration helps us to understand the, at 
first sight, amazing rapidity with which countries 
often recover from the effects of a devastating war. 
The material capital destroyed or removed would, 
for the most part, have required reproduction in 
any case ; while the land and its OMosi-permanent 
improvements subsist. So long, tlierefore, as the 
country has not been depopulated, and the neces- 
saries of a working life remain, the character and 
skill of Jhe people being unchanged, there are all 
the essential conditions of a speedy recovery {ib. 
Bk. I. ch. v. § 7). 

Here the relatively greater importance of what 
is known as personal or immaterial — i.e. mental 
and moral — capital, as compared with material 
capital, is apparent. It is indeed this immaterial 
capital that constitutes our great inheritance from 
the past. ‘ The present state of the nations,’ says 
List, the German protectionist, ‘is the result of 
the accumulation of all discoveries, inventions, 
improvements, perfections, and exertions of all 
generations that have lived before us ; they form 
the mental capital of the present human race’ 
(National System of Political Economy, Eng. tr. 
,p. 140). The economic condition of a country de- 
pends far more on the mental and moral qualities 
of its inhabitants than on their accumulation of 
dead material capital. 

It is thus with reason that Adam Smith includes 
the acquired skill of the people in the fixed capital 
of the nation. ‘ The improved dexterity of a work- 
man may be considered in the same light as a 
machine or instrument of trade which facilitates 
and abridges labour, and which, though it costs a 
certain expense, repays that expense with a profit’ 
(IF. of N., Bk. II. ch. i.). The successors of Adam 
Smith, however, lacked his comprehensive grasp 
of the realities of industrial life ; and much of the 
popular antipathy to the teaching of the English 
economists of , the early part of the 19th cent. — the 
followers of Eicardo — may be traced to their use of 
narrow and faulty abstractions, and in particular 
to their intensely materialistic conception of capital, 
which ignored altogether the skill of the worker. 
The force of attention was thus misdirected. Ee- 
gard was had to the quantity rather than to the 
quality of labour, and consequently the influence 
of efficiency on wages was overlooked. Every pro- 
osed reform, e.g. the Factory Acts, was judged 
y reference to ite probable immediate effect on the 
accumulation of dead material wealth. It was not 
seen that the capital of a country may be as profit- 
ably invested in the physical, mental, and moral 
training of its inhabitants as in the accumulation 
of dead material wealth in the shape of machinery, 
factory buildings, and the like. 

To take but one other example of immaterial 
capital, and that a characteristic product of the 
mental and moral qualities of the people of these 
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islands, the British money market — that mar- 
vellous banking and credit organization through 
which the capital of the country finds its way 
into the hands of those who can turn it to the 
most productive purposes — ^has been described by 
Bagehot as ‘ the greatest combination of economical 
power and economical delicacy that the world has 
ever seen ’ (see Lombard Street, ch. i.). 

Some idea_ of the relative importance of im- 
material capital is given by Professor Nicholson, 
who estimates the ‘living capital’ of the United 
Kingdom as worth about five times the value of its 
dead material capital (see Strikes and Social Prob- 
lems, pp. 97-116). Enough has been said to show 
that, for an explanation of the rise and fall of 
nations, we should look to the growth and decay 
of their immaterial rather than their material 
capital. 

To return to material capital, the state of the 
balance of production andf consumption, or, in 
other words, the accumulation of capital — which 
m a modern industrial society, with its vast and 
increasing variety of forms and substitutes, is 
necessarily measured in terms of money— depends 
on causes which naturally fall into two groups, 
those, namely, which determine the amount of 
the fund from which saving can be made, or, 
in other words, the power to save, and those 
which determine the strength of the dispositions 
which prompt to saving, or, in brief, the will to 
save. 

1. The power to save is necessarily limited to 
the amount of the national dividend or real net 
produce of the society, t.e. the surplus of the 
aimual produce over what is required to supply 
the efficiency - necessaries of the producers, in- 
cluding those engaged in replacing raw material, 
repairing the auxiliary capital (e.g. machinery, 
buildings, etc.), and keeping up the consumption 
capital {e.g. dwelling houses, museums, etc.). The 
amount or this national dividend depends on (a) the 
natural resources of the country, (6) the state of 
the arts of production in the ividest sense, includ- 
ing not only the means of communication and 
transport, but also the machinery of exchange; 
for under the modern ^stem of division of labour 
production involves exchange, and thus the state 
of the credit institutions must also be considered. 

The causes embraced under these two heads 
together determine the amount produced^ within 
the country. But the amount of the national 
dividend is further affected by (c) the state of foreign 
trade, which determines the amount of imports ob- 
tained in return for exports, (of) The amount taken 
by Government for public purposes, whether in the 
form of taxes or burdens like conscription, must 
also be considered (see Nicholson, Elements of 
Political Economy, p. 86). 

These causes determine the annual national 
dividend or maximum which can be saved. But 
the amount annually added to capital always falls 
short, and generally far short, of this, depending as 
it does on flie vyill to save. 

2 . The will to save is the resultant of a com- 
plexity of causes, amongst the most important 
of which are ; (a) Security. To induce saving there 
must be some reasonable expectation that the 
owner will be allowed to enjoy the fimts of his 
saving. This involves protection by the Government 
against force and fraud, which includes the en- 
forcement of freely made contracts; and protection 
against the Government, e.g. against opprMsive 
and, above all, arbitrary taxation (see Mill, Pmn- 
ciples, Bk. I. oh. vii. § 6 ; Nicholson, Pnnci^es, 
Bk. I. ch. xii. § 3). The importance of secnnty m 
both these forms finds abundant illustration m the 
history of all nations and ages. Compare, for e^ 
ample, Egypt or India under British rule with 


Armenia or Macedonia under the dominion of the 
Turk, or the present state of Russia under the 
government of the Czar. The British credit system, 
already referred to, is the outcome of security and 
good government, just as the hoarding so prevalent 
in the East is the natural fruit of the uncertainty 
so often associated ivith Oriental systems of taxa- 
tion and government. Even in India the influence 
of thepoa; Britannica has not yet sufficed to eradi- 
cate from the native mind the traditional tendency 
to hoard, engendered by centuries of turbulence 
and insecurity. 

There must also be a sense of security against 
the violence of the powers of nature. In balancing 
the advantages of present and future utilities the 
uncertainty of the future is an important factor. 
Where a country has an unhealthy climate, and is 
liable to plagues, or is subject to earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, tornadoes, or other physical 
disasters, the consequent uncertainty of life does, 
so_ far, tend to check accumulation by lessening the 
■will to save, apart altogether from the influence of 
such disasters on the power to save. On the occa- 
sion of great plagues, popular practice follows the 
maxim of pagan philosophy : ‘ Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ 

{b) The efiect of the rate of interest on saving is 
somewhat complex. A high rate, security bmng 
unchanged, affords a greater reward for saidng, 
and thus, so far, a greater inducement to save. 
But the higher the rate of interest the lower, 
ceteris paribus, the rate of wages ; and thus a high 
rate may react on the efficiency of labour and may 
check enterprise, and thus lessen the power to 
save. At the same time, those who merely ndsh 
to obtain a certain annuity need save less if the 
rate of interest is high, in general, however, a 
fall in the rate of interest will tend to check ac- 
cumulation. But some accumulation would go on 
even if the rate of interest became negative (see 
Nicholson, Principles, Bk. I. ch. xii. § 3 ; Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, Bk. IV. ch. vii. §§ 8, 9). 

(c) The accumulation of capital is affected also 
' by the existing facilities for investment. The 
multiplication of branch banks in Scotland has 
undoubtedly contributed to increase both the 
power and the will to save. The more recent ex- 
tension of sa'vings banks and the growth of joint 
steck companies ivith limited liability have also 
greatly stimulated saiung throughout the com- 
munity. 

{d) The distribution of national wealth amongst 
the different economic classes has likewise a certain 
influence on accumulation. When the bulk of the 
wealth of England was in the h^ds of the feudal 
lando\vners, extravagance prevailed, as explained 
by Adam Smith {TF. <f N. Bk. nr. ch. iv.), and it 
is only after the revolution of 1688 that, wdth the 
rise of the mercantile class, we find a rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth. Similarly in France the 
contrast is striking between the extravagance of 
the ancien rtgime and the thrift of the peasantry 
in modem times. Amongst the latter the eflective 
desire of accumulation appears te be excessive. The 
living or immaterial capital is sacrificed to the 
dead. ‘In England,’ says La^ Veraey, ‘thrift 
appears to be a great -virtue. Here one hates the 
very mention of it. . . . The sordid, unclean, _hideous 
existence which is the result of all this sa-ving and 
self-denial, the repulsive absence of any ideal but 
that of cacher de petits sous dans de grands bos as 
object for life, is incredible if it is not seen and 
studied’ {Peasant Properties, p. 151). 

(e) The effective desire of^ accumulation is com- 
pounded ofmany elements, intellectual and moral, 
including the development of the ‘telescopic 
faculty’ (Marshall), the growtli of the family 
affections, the hope of rising in the world, and the 
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social and other advantages attendant^ on the 
possession of wealth. The strength of this desire 
may be weak from intellectual deficiency. The 
wants of the present are vividly realized, those 
of the future are hut dimly imagined. _ There is 
frequent lack of the power of imagination neces- 
sary to the proper appreciation of the importance 
of future benefits, as in the case, mentioned by 
Dr. Rae, of the Indians on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, who, when a speedy result was to be 
obtained, would toil even more assiduously than 
the white man, bat would undertake no work for 
which the return was at all remote (see Rae, Thz 
Sociological Theory of Capital [ed. Mixter, pp. 71- 
73]; also Mill, Principles, Bk. I. ch. xi. § 3). As we 
go lower in the scale, this Aveakness becomes more 
pronounced. The Australian native, in respect of 
foresight in providing for the future, is inferior 
to many of the loAver animals (see Letoumean, 
Property, Eng. tr. p. 30). 

Often, however, the efiective desire of accumula- 
tion is weak, not so much from intellectual as from 
moral deficiency. Even in the most highly civilized 
nations, there are too many instances of men of 
the most vivid imagination — men Avho are in no 
way defective in the telescopic faculty — ^Avho yet, 
through lack of Avill power, interest in others, 
family affection or sense of independence, are un- 
able to resist the temptations of the present suffi- 
ciently to provide for the clearly foreseen needs of 
the future, or unAvilling to make any provision for 
the Avelfare of wife and children or for their own 
independence in old age or disablement. Amongst 
the unskilled labour class in this country the 
average degree of providence and self-restraint is 
not much above that of uncivilized man. It is 
this that constitutes the chief difllculty of the 
problem of unemployment. But amongst the pro- 
fessional, manufacturing, trading, and skilled 
artizan classes, on the other hand, the efiective 
desire of accumulation is strong. The vastness of 
the sums yearly paid as premiums to life insurance 
companies — only one form of saving — affords suffi- 
cient proof of this. 

The movement of progressive societies from 
status to contract, emphasized by Sir Henry Maine 
{Ancient Law, p. 170), accompanied and promoted, 
as it has been, by the extension of money payments 
in place of services and payments in i^d, has 
greatly contributed to the accumulation of capital. 
The introduction of a money economy made it pos- 
sible for a person to store up capital which Avould 
yield him an income in money, and Avas therefore 
capable of being turned to the satisfaction of any 
want Avhatever. At the same time, the displacement 
of a state of thin^ in Avhich a man’s position in 
society is fixed at nis birth according to the rigid 
rule of caste, by a state in Avhich he makes his oAvn 
position in society by contract Avith his felloAV-men, 
has enormously increased the inducement to save, by 
affording full scope for that hope of raising oneself 
and onus family in the social scale, than Avhich 
there are few stronger incentives to energy, enter- 
prise,_ and the accumulation of wealth. ‘The 
principle _ Avhich prompts to save,’ says Adam 
Smith, ‘is the desire of bettering our condition, 
a desire which, though generally cMm and dis- 
passionate, comes Avith us from the Avomb, and 
ncA'er leaves us till we go into the grave’ {W. ofN. 
Bk. II. ch. iii.). 

Mill asserts that to get out of one rank in society 
into the next above it is the great aim of English 
middle-class life, and that to this end it is necessary 
to saA'e enough to admit of retiring from business, 
and living on the interest of capital {Principles, 
Bk. I. oh. xi. § 4). In America, on the other hand, 
success in business itself is often the dominant 
idea. Many of the most snccessful business men 


in the United States seem to be Avholly absorbed in 
the acquisition and accumulation of capital, simply 
and solely as a necessary condition of pre-eminence 
in the AA'orld of bnsiness. They knoAV no other 
goal. In some cases, indeed, the means is mistaken 
for the end, and the mere accumulation of Avealth 
becomes the mainspring of life ; or it may be that 
the habit of accumulating, acquired in time of 
need, maintains its sAvay Avhen the need has 
passed. 

But though the effective desire of accumulation 
is thus sometimes in excess of Avhat reason Avould 
justify, there is much more danger in the other 
extreme. Nations may be' ruined by extravagance, 
never by parsimony. 

The popular idea of the social effects of ex- 
travagant expenditure is based on reasoning the 
fallacious nature of Avhich has often been exposed. 
Saving is identified Avith selfish hoarding, AvhOe the 
spendthrift is regarded as benefiting all around 
him. It is admitted that he may be ruining him- 
self and his family, but it is not generally recog- 
nized that he is almost equally the enemy of society. 
The lavish outlay of the spendthrift makes money 
circulate, and increases tne profits and Avages of 
AArine-merchants, tailors, domestic servants, and 
others. That is what we see. What Ave do not so 
readily see is that, had the money not been thus 
squandered, the capital AA’hich it represents Avould 
not have lain idle, but Avould have found its Avny, 
through the medium of our banking organization, 
into the hands of some manufacturer or ship- 
builder, say, to be employed by him in productive 
industry. The spendtlirift, then, does not benefit 
trade, or give employment to labour; he simply 
alters the direction of the employment of capital, 
and he renders the nation poorer 'ey the amount of 
the Avealth he thus Avastefully consumes. The 
saving person, on the other hand, creates a fund 
Avhich, in its consumption, affords an equal employ- 
ment for labour, and yet is continuMly reneAA'ed 
(see Mill, Principles, Bk. I. ch. v. §§ 3, 6). Economy, 
in short, enriches, Avhile extravagance impoverishes, 
the individual and the nation. 

And in this, as in most other cases, good econ- 
omy is good morality. The accumulation of 
AA’ealth implies, in the normal case, forethought, 
self-restraint, energy, and enterprise on the part 
of the individual, and it is an essential condi- 
tion of his economic freedom, Eor the nation, it 
is an essential prerequisite of the highest civdli- 
zation. It means increased scope for Division of 
Labour. ‘As the accumulation of stock must, 
in the nature of things, be previous to the division 
of labour, so labour can be more and more sub- 
diidded in proportion only as stock is previously 
more and more accumulated’ (Adam Smith, TV. 
of N., Bk. II. Introd.). It thus means increase in 
man’s poAver over nature, Aidth consequent economy 
of human effort in the satisfaction of the primary 
needs, and increased leisure for the culture of Art 
and Science and Literature. Nations, like men, 
may groAV rich Avithout culture, but the highest 
civilization is impossible in the absence of a sound 
economic basis of accumulated capital. 

AkCH. B. CliAKK. 

ACH/EMENIANS. — A dynasty Avhich ruled 
in Persia from B.C. 558 to 330, and Avhose religion 
is important for the study of the development of 
Zoroastrianism. The monarchs of the line AA'ere 
as folloAA's : Cyrus the Great (558-530), Cambyses 
(530-522), Danus i. (522-486), Xerxes i. (486-465), 
Artaxerxes i. (465-424), Xerxes ii. (424), Sogdianus 
(424), Darius II. (424-404), Artaxerxes ii. (404-358), 
Artaxerxes III. (358-337), and Darius in. (337-330). 
The scanty data concerning their religion are con- 
^ tamed in classical writings, in inscriptions in 
I Babylonian, Egyptian, and Greek, and above all 
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m their oiivn inscriptions, which Avere Avritten in 
Old Persian, AAdth Babylonian and NeAV Elamitic 
translations. The only kings of this dynasty Avho 
come into consideration here are Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Darius i., Xerxes i., and Artaxerxes ii. and iii. 

I . Cyrus the Great. — ^The material for a knoAA''- 
ledge of the religion of this monarch is restricted 
to the Cyropcedia, of Xeno^on, the OT, and the 
Babylonian inscriptions. The Cyropadia, as is 
Avell knoAvn, is a historical romance, and its state- 
mente, therefore, can he accepted only AA-ith 
caution, unless they can he controlled by the 
Avesta or other sources. On the other hand, it 
must he home in mind that Xenophon had excep- 
tional opportunities for observing the Aohsemenian 
religon, through his long association AAuth Cyrus 
the Younger, so that under his apparent Hellenic 
veneer there may lurk some true elements of 
Achasmenian belief. In this romance Cyrus is 
repeatedly represented as offering sacrifices, and it 
is notcAVorthy that he invokes the assistance of the 
magi (iv. 5. 14, vi. 6. 67, viii. 1. 23). The deities 
to Avhom he rendered sacrifice appear under the 
Greek nomenclature of Zeus, Helios, Ge, and 
Hestia (i. 6. 1, iii. 3. 22, Ariii. 7. 3), and in addi- 
tion to them he Avorshipped ‘the other gods’ or 
‘all the gods’ (the latter phrase is interesting as 
being a striking, though _ doubtless accidental, 
parallel AAuth a phrase of similar meaning in the 
Old Persian inscriptions of Darius) and tlie tute- 
lary divinities (■Opues) of Assyria, Syria, Media, and 
Persia. With this list must be compared the state- 
ment of Herodotus (i. 131) and of Strabo (xv. 3. 13) 
that the Persians Avorshipped the sun, the moon, 
earth, fire, Avater, the Avinds, Aphrodite, and, 
above all, the sky, Avhich they called Zeus. It 
thus becomes evident that the worship ascribed to 
Cyrus by Xenophon was a nature-worship closely 
akin to the Iranian cult Avhich finds its revival 
in the so-called Younger Avesta. The deities 
honoured by him Avere doubtless identical AAith 
Ahura Mazda, Mithra, Atari (the sacred fire), and 
Anahita (apparently identified Avith the earth as 
being a goddess of fertility). The identification of 
Hesna Avith the sacred fire receives its confirma- 
tion in the rflle ascribed to fire in the sacrifice 
recounted in Cyrop. viii. 3. 12, but the equation of 
Ge AAuth Anahita is more doubtful. This goddess 
is represented by the Aphrodite of Strabo, and the 
diA'ine personification or earth in Iranian mytho- 
logy Avas SpentaArmaiti (Gray, AA IP vii. 364-370). 
If, hoAvever, the identification here proposed be 
accepted, it finds a striking parallel in the colloca- 
tion of Aliura Mazda, Mithra, and Anahita in the 
Old Persian inscription of Artaxerxes ii. The 
tutelary divinities Avhom Cyrus is represented as 
worshipping are none other than the/ravcwAis, Avho 
Avere originally the ghosts of the dead, yet who 
later came to be protecting godlings, and are thus 
invoked in Yasna, xxiii. 1: ‘I invoke to Ai’orship i 
those /rauflw/iis Avho aforetime Avere of the houses, * 
and of the villages, and of the districts, and of the 
lands ; Avho sustain the heaven, AA’ho sustain the 
water, Avho sustain the earth, AA’ho sustain the l^e, 
who sustain children in the AA'ombs to be conceived 
that they die not.’ In the instructions^ of the 
dying Cyrus concerning the disposal of his body, 
on the other hand (Cyrop. Adii. 7. 25), he departed 
Avidely from Zoroastrian usage Avhen he requested | 
that he be buried in earth, a request AA-hose amur- 
acy is confirmed by the elaborate description of Iiis 
tomb as given by Strabo (xv. 3. 7), Avhirii agrees 
strikingly Avith the so-called Tomb of Cyrus at 
Pasargada;. It may be noted in this conn^iqn 
that the Achaimenian kings Avere entombed in 
rock sepulchres, as is evidenced by their tombs at 
Persepolis and elsewhere ; Avhile Herodotus (i. i4U) 
states that the Persians, after exposing the corpse i 


to birds or dogs, coated it uith wax and placed it 
m the ground. It would seem, therefore, that the 
data of Xenophon concerning the founder of the 
Acluemenian dynasty are not so valueless ns is 
sometimes supposed. They agree remarkably 
with the statements of the Younger Avesta, uiiich, 
despite ite comparatively late date, doubtless re- 
presents in its main outlines the religion of the 
Iranians before the reform associated with the 
name of Zoroaster. 

Turning to the Babylonian inscriptions of Cyrus, 
we find that the religion of Cyrus is mentioned in 
the two texts of the Habuna’id-Cyrus Chronicle 
and the Cj’linder Inscription. In both Cyrus de- 
clares that Nabuna’id, the last native sovereign of 
Babylon, had brought the gods of Sumer and 
Akkad from their own temples to his capital, while 
he, on the other hand, as the chosen of Marduk, 
restored them to their homes. The view has been 
advanced that Marduk and his son Nabu, Avho are 
mentioned in close association in both these in- 
scriptions, were regarded by Cyrus merely as other 
names for Ahura Mazda and his son Atari (the 
sacred fire). This theory seems, on the Avhole, 
scarcely tenable ; and a general consideration of 
the character of the Achsemenian, so far as it can 
be traced, leads to the interpretation that he acted 
as a clever politician, and not ns a religious leader. 
Nor can the famous passage in Is 44“*-45‘ be con- 
strued as casting any real light on the religion of 
Cyrus. Though the Persian king is addressed as 
‘ the shepherd of Jahu’eh,’ as His ‘ anointed,’ before 
Avhom all nations should be subdued, and ns the 
one Avhom JaliAveh had called and in Avhom He took 
delight, this implies nothing more than a recogni- 
tion of the close sympathy existing betAveen Israel 
and Persia, and the conviction that the conqueror 
of Babylon Avould free the JeAA’s from their exile. 
It is, in other Avords, the eulogy of the enthusi- 
astic and hopeful prophet in honour of the politic 
victor. 

Of these three sources, the Greek, even making 
all allowances for possible inaccuracies, seems to be 
the most reliable. The most that can be said, in 
the light of the data noAv available, is that the 
religion of Cyras approximated closely to that con- 
tained in the Younger Avesta. There is no evidence 
whatever to show that he Avas a Zoroastrian. 

2. Cambyses. — The religious records concerning 
this monarch are extremely scanty. Herodotus 
(iii. 16) mentions his impiety in burning the corpse 
of Amasis, ‘ since the Persians regard fire as a god 
. . ., saying that it is not right to give the corpse 
of a man to a god.’ Both in Persia and in the 
home of the Avesta the defilement of the fire by 
contact Avith dead matter Avas regarded as a most 
gricA'ous sin (cf. Vtndiddd, vi. 73-81). The only 
other document which throAA-s light on the religion 
of Cambyses is an Egyptian text on a napplioric 
statue in the Vatican. According to this inscrip- 
tion, the strangers had intruded within the pre- 
cincts of the goddess Neit at Sais and had 2 >laced 
various obstructions there. In answer to a peti- 
tion received by him, Cambyses commanded that 
the fane be purified and that its Avorship be 
restored. He himself then Avent to Sais, restored 
all ollerings to the goddess and also to Osiris, 
Avhile he likeAvise ‘ Avorshipped before the holiness 
of Neit Avith much dcA'otion, as all the kings had 
done ; he made gi eat offering of all good thiiiM to 
Neit, the great, the din’ne mother, and to all the 
gods Avho dAvell in Sais, as all the pious kings 
had done’ (Petrie, IliHory of Egypt, 1905, in. 
361, 362). 'I’hough Cambyses Avas, as i.s univers- 
ally acknowledged, a madman, his policy with 
re-^ard to this temple Avas tlioroughly in Mcqrd 
with that pursued by Cyrus before him and Danw 
after him. His stabbing of the Apis bull, on the 
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other hand, was the act of a maniac’s cruelty, and 
was not inspired by any devotion to religious 
tenets of his OAvn. 

3. Darius I, — The chief source for a study of the 
religion of this monarch is furnished by his in- 
scriptions in Old Persian, with their ;Babylonian 
and New Elamitio versions. The texts are found 
at Behistun, Persepolis, Naqs-i-Rustam, Elvand, 
Susa, Kirman, and Suez. In his inscriptions the 
kins constantly ascribes the source of his authority 
to flie ‘grace of Aliura Mazda,’ declaring : ‘Aura- 
mazda brought me the kingdom ; Auramazda bore 
me aid until this kingdom was held ; by the grace 
of Auramazda I hold this kingdom ’ (Bn. i. 24-26). 
All evil in the realm is regarded as due to the 
malignant influence of the ‘Lie’ {drauga), which 
is to be compared mth the dru!} of, the Avesta. 
The ‘Lie’ was the cause of rebellion, while the 
power of Darius was due, in his opinion, largely to 
the fact that he had not been a ‘liar.’ The ‘Lie’ 
is thus closely parallel with the Anra Mainyu of the 
Avesta, and it is not impossible that it is a euphe- 
mistic term for the arch-fiend, thus accounting for 
the omission of all mention of Anra Mainyu in the 
Old Persian inscriptions. The fact that the Pahlavi 
translation of Yasna, xxx. 10, identifies the dru) 
with Ahriman cannot, however, be cited in sup- 
ort of this hypothesis. Ahura Mazda is frequently 
escribed in the texts of the Achsemenian kings ns 
‘ a great god who created this earth, who created 
yon heaven, who created man, who created peace 
for man, who made Darius [or, Xerxes, Artaxerxes] 
king, the one king of many, the one niler of many.’ 
This passage is very^BimiJar to the Gatha Avesta 
Yostm, xxxvii. 1 : ‘Here praise we Ahura Mazda, 
who created both kine and holiness, and created 
waters, created both good trees and light, both the 
earth and all good things.’ This is but one of a 
number of parallels between the Old Persian texts 
and the Avesta which might be cited (cf. Windisch- 
mann, Zoroastr. Studien, 121-125) ; yet, on the other 
hand, an equal mass of coincidences exists between 
the Achsemenian inscriptions and the Assyr.-Bab. 
records (cf. Gray, AJSL xvii. 151-169). 

It has been suggested that Ahura Mazda was regarded, in a 
sense, as the author of evil as well as of good, since Darius says 
(Bh. iv. 67-69) : * If thou hidest this tablet, (and) tellest it not to 
the people, may Auramazda be thy slayer, (and) may thy family 
be now This is not, however, altogether certain, for Ahura 
Mazda, as the god of the king, might fairly be invoked to 
destroy his enemies, such an act scarcely being regarded as 
evil. On the other hand, the only direct allusion to Ahriman 
in connexion with an Achsemenian monarch is found in 
Plutarch's Life of Themistocles, ill., where Xerxes prays that 
"Apinovior may always give the Greeks the mad impulse to drive 
their best men from them. Yet one can hardlj' give much 
weight to an isolated statement' of a late and somewhat 
rhetorical author, especially as he was well acquainted with 
orthodox Zoroastrianism (see his ds Iside et Osiriae, xlvl.). 

The course which the upright man should pursue 
is termed ‘ the right path ^paSim (tyam rdstam), an 
idea which recurs not only in the Avesta (Yasna, 
Ixxii. 11 ; YaSt, x, 3, 86 ; Vendidad, iv. 43), but also 
in the OT, the Veda, and especially in Buddhism. 
In this spirit Darius declares, in a much-disputed 
passage, that ‘I walked according to rectitude’ 
(upany arStam Upariydyam, Bh. iv. 64; for the 
establishment of this text see Jackson, JAOS 
xxiv. 90-92), the Arsta here mentioned being 
doubtless identical with the Arstat of the Younger 
Avesta, ‘who furthereth creatures, prospereth 
creatures, giveth health unto creatures’ (Yait, 
xi. 16). If these two beneficent powers are repre- 
sented both in Old Persian and in the Avesta, the 
two sources agree in their view of the demon of 
drought, for the Dusiyara against whom Darius 
invokes the protection of Ahura Mazda is to be 
identified with the Duiyairya, for whose destruc- 
tion, according to the Younger Avesta (YaSt, viii. 
60-66), Tistrya, the Dog-Star, was especially 
created by Onnazd (note also the mention of the 


‘ horde,’ Old Persian haina, Avesta haena, in both 
texts in close association -with ‘ drought ’). 

It is thus evident that the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions of Darius represent him as a worshipper of 
Ahura Mazda and as fiUed with abhorrence of the 
‘Lie.’ One beneficent godling (Arsta) and one 
maleficent fiend (Dusiyara) are mentioned under 
the same names in the Younger Avesta. The 
stylistic parallels which may imdoubtedly be traced 
between' the Achsemenian texts and the Avesta, on 
the other hand, are counterbalanced 'by the Assyr.- 
Bab. inscriptions from which Darius and his suc- 
cessors manifestly drew. His policy towards other 
faiths than his own was that of Cyrus. In his re- 
construction of the kingdom on his accession, he 
states that he ‘restored the places of worship 
which Gaumata had digged down ’ (Bh. i. 64). Hn 
thus appears as an opponent of rigid Magian ortho- 
doxy, for the ‘places of worship’ (ayadand) are 
sho^vn by the Bab. version to have been ‘ houses of 
the gods’ (bltati sa ilani]. That these were fire 
temmes, like the Magian structures described by 
Strabo (733) as existing in Cappadocia, seems less 
probable than that they were temples of the gods 
of non-Persian peoples. 

This view receives confirmation from a Greek and an 
Egs^tian inscription of Darius. In the former text, found in 
at Deirmenjik (ed. (Jousin and Deschamps, BOH xiii.), 
the king reproves his subject Gadates, who had sought to 
efface all traces of the royal attitude towards the gods, which, 
Darius expressly states, had been that of his predecessors, and 
who had exacted a tax from the priests of ‘Apollo.’ Who 
‘Apollo’ was is doubtful. Oousin and Deschamps, somewhat 
strangely, identify him with AtarS (the sacred fire), who appears 
in Greek, as noted above, under the name of Hestia. He is 
probably, however, the Greek divinity Apollo, who in times 
ast had given a favourable oracle to Cyrus, perhaps during 
is Lycian campaign, and who was oonseguently honoured by 
the Acheemenian dynasty. At all events, toe inscription is non- 
Zoroastrian in tone. 

Still more polytheistic is the stele of Darius at Tell el- 
Maskhutoh (ed. Gol6niseheff, RTAP xiii. 106-107), which 
contains the following words : ‘(Darius) bom of Neit, the lady 
of Neit, the lady of Sale, image of the god Ba who hath put 
him on his throne to accomplish what he hath begun . . . 
(master) of all the sphere of the solar disc. 'When he (Darius) 
was in the womb (of his mother) and had not yet appeared upon 
earth, she (the goddess Neit) recognized him as her son . . . 
she hath (extended) her arm to him with the bow before her to 
overthrow for ever his enemies, as she had done for her own 
son, the god Ea. He is strong ... (he hath destroyed) his 
enemies in all lands, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Darius 
who liveth for ever, the great, the prince of princes . . . (the 
son) of Hystaspes, the Aohsmenian, the mighty. He is her 
son (of the goddess Neit), powerful and wise to enlarge his 
boundaries.’ 

Devout and noble though his inscriptions show 
him to be, Darius seems to have been by no means 
a strict monotheist. This statement is borne out 
by the old Persian texts themselves, which show 
that he felt merely that Ahura Mazda was, as he 
himself says, ‘the greatest of gods.’ A Perse- 
politan inscription thrice contains the words hada 
viOaibiS hagaihiS, which were formerly rendered 
‘ ivith the clan-gods,’ but which are now regarded 
as meaning ‘ with all the gods.’ This interpretation 
is confirmed by the Bab. itti ilani gabbx and the 
New Elamitic annap marpepta-itaka (‘ivith all 
the gods ’) in texts of closely similar content and 
phraseology. The plural of baya (‘god’) occurs 
m the Avesta only in YaSt, x. 141, which states 
that Mithra ‘ is the wisest of gods,’ but its Pahlavi 
form occurs at least thrice, an undoubtedly Zoroas- 
trian passage (DenTcart, viiL 15. 1) being especially 
interesting in this connexion, since it speaks of the 
‘worship of Auharmazd, the highest of ^vinities.’ 
This phrase is strikingly similar to passages in the 
inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes which describe 
Ahura Mazda as ‘ the greatest of gods.’ That such 
a phrase is not necessarily polytheistic is clear from 
such passages of the OT as Ps 82' 95* and 97*. In 
the New Elamitio version, however, occurs the 
statement, which may be significant, that Ahura 
Mazda was ‘ the god of the .^yans.’ If stress may 
be laid on this (a fact which is by no means certain), 
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it may serve as a partial explanation of the policy 
pursued by the Achamenians with regard to the 
gods of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Greeks. 
This view of Ahura Mazda as a national deity in 
the eyes of the Persian kings may readily he 
paralleled from other Oriental nations of antiquity. 
It may also explain the collocation of Ahura Mazda 
‘with all the gods,’ of whom he was the greatest. 
In the light of this, the epithet Tarpfos, applied by 
Cjms, according to Xenophon, to Zeus (Ahura 
Mazda) and Hestia (Atari, the sacred fire), possibly 
likewise becomes explicable (cf., however, the same 
^ithet given by Greek poets to iEther, Apollo, 
Hekate, Hermes, and Zeus ; see Bruchmann, Spi 
theta Deorum quce apud Pottos Grottos leguntur, 
Leipzig, 1893). Under any explanation it is a far 
cry from the nationalistic Ahura Mazda of the 
politic Achtemenians to the god of the Avesta, who 
brooks no rivals and urges his follower to ‘convert 
all men Imng ’ {Yasna, xxxi. 3). 

4. Xersses I. — The chief source for a knowledge 
of the religion of Xerxes I. is Herodotus, who 
states (vii. 43, 63, 64) that this king, when he ar- 
rived at the Hellespont in his expedition against 
Greece, sacrificed a thousand oxen to ‘Athene of 
Hium,’ and also made a libation to the sim, and 
gave an offering to the sea. ‘Athene of Ilium’ 
seems to be the Persian Anahita, who is mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes ii., and to whom 
were ofiFered, according to the Younger Avesta 
(YaSt, V.), ‘a hundred stallions, a thousand hulls, 
and ten thousand sheep.’ The correspondence in the 
number of oxen offered in both accounts is surely 
noteworthy. The homage to the sun (Mithra) and 
the waters is too well knoivn to require further 
elucidation (cf. Strabo, xv. 3. 13). If Herodotus 
may be believed, moreover, Xerxes sacrificed at a 
place called Nine Hoads nine Greek hoys and nine 
Greek girls, and he adds (vii. 114) that it was 
customary for the Persians to ofier victims by 
burying them alive. In view of the fact that this 
custom is mentioned nowhere else, and of the 
defilement of the sacred element earth which it 
would cause, the statement of the Greek historian 
seems too improbable to be accepted as authentic. 
A passage of much interest, however, is that in 
which Herodotus says (vii. 40) that Xerxes was 
accompanied in his march by the ‘ sacred chariot 
of Zeus,’ which was draivn by eight white horses, 
whose driver went on foot, ‘ for no man mounteth 
on this throne’ (cf. Quintus Curtins, iii. 8-12). 
This ‘ chariot of Zeus ’ was, it may ho conjectured, 
none other than the shrine in which dwelt Ahura 
Mazda, the national deity, who thus escorted the 
long to victory quite as Jahweh did in His ark 
earned by the Israelites. 

5, 6. Artaxerxes II. and III.— The brief texts 

of Artaxerxes ll. and ni. are interesting solely as 
adding the names of Mithra and Anahita to that 
of Ahura Mazda. That this was a real innovation 
seems far from probable, in the light of the religion 
ascribed by the allusions in the classics to Cyrus 
and Xerxes. It is noteworthy, in this connexion, 
that Plutarch, who was by no means unacquainted 
with true Zoroastrianism, confirms the testimony 
of the inscriptions. In his Life of Artaxerxes n. 
ho mentions the king’s worship of Anahita, ms 
oaths in the name of Mithra, as well as his 
coronation in a temple of ‘Minerva (a deity of 
uncertain identification). , , . • 

The Achmmenians are curiously, and pe rhap s sig- 
nificantly, ignored in the Middle Perman writings. 
The theory has been advanced that Art^erxes L 
Longimanns is mentioned in the Pahlan texts 
under the name of ‘Ardashir the Kayan, whom 
they call Vohuman, son of Spend -dad,’ who, accord- 
ing to Bahman YaSt, ii. 17, ‘separates the demons 
from men, scatters them about, and makes the 


religion current in the whole world.’ This hypo- 
thesis lacks all foundation. The Zoroastrian Arta- 
xerxes was the son of Spend-dad ; the Achcemenian 
was the son of Xerxes; al-Birunl rightly dis- 
tinguishes between them, and the identification of 
the two in the Shah-Namah and other sources is 
properly regarded as contrary to history, since it 
IS due to the accidental coincidence that the grand- 
father of each was named Darius. Again, accord- 
ing to the Denhar^ (iv. 23), ‘Darai, son of Darai, 
ordered the preservation of two written copies 
of the whole Avesta and Zand.’ This Danus, 
who was the son pf Darius, is identified with the 
Achsemenian Darius in. Codomanus, who was the 
son of .^sanes. Al-Biriini once more carefully 
(Bstinguishes between the two, and it is not un- 
likely that he is right m so doing (cf. NSldeke in 
Geiger-Kuhn’s Grundriss der iron. Philologie, ii. 
141), even though other Oriental sources identify 
the two. At all events, the equation is too doubt- 
fnl,_ with the data now available, to serve as a 
basis for any hypothesis, either for or against the 
Zoroastrianism of the Acheemenians. 

In thia connexion, however, mention may be made of the 
very plausible hypothesis of the Farsi scholar Desai, who sup- 

g oses (Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, S7) that this 
anus and his Immediate predecessors were transferred from 
the one dynasty to the other by the Pahlavi writers ‘ in their 
attempt to palm oS some of the last kings of the Achiemenian 
house mentioned above, as the last Kayanian monarchs, the 
successors of king Gushtasp.’ If this may be accepted (and it is 
by no means improbable), it would readily follow as a matter 
of course that the undoubted Zoroastrianism of the dynasty of 
Vishtaspa should be attributed to the added kings, whatever 
their own faith may have been. The lack of agreement between 
the monarchs recorded in the Pahlavi texts and the dynasty of 
the Achcemenians must, however, be taken into account in any 
attempt to solve this problem. 

In the light of what has been said, it would ap- 
pear that the Achtemenians were pre-eminently 
worshippers of Ahura Mazda, though they did not 
refuse to recognize other Iranian deities, such ns 
the sun, the fire, and the waters, or even hesitate 
to honour the divinities of other countries, rebuild 
their temples, and restore their cult. Ahura 
Mazda was to them a purely national god, sur- 
rounded by subordinate deities who were clearly 
nature - divinities. Numerous parallels may be 
drawn, both in concept and in phraseology, be- 
tween the Old Persian inscriptions and the Avesta, 
although it is most significant that these coinci- 
dences are with the Younger Avesta, with its pro- 
bable recrudescence of the pre-Zoroastrian nature- 
cult, rather than with the GSthas ; and it must 
also be remembered that equa% striking ana- 
logues exist between the Old Persian and the 
Assyr.-Bab. texts. The Old Persia inscriptions 
must be supplemented by all available sources, 
whether in (xreek, Egyptian, Babylonian, or New 
Elamitio. From a careful study of all these docu- 
ments, it becomes clear that the only conclusion 
which can safely be reached concerning the re- 
ligion of the kmgs of this dynasty is that they 
were Mazdayasnians, not Zoroastrians. 
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ACHELOUS. — ^The name of the greatest river 
in Greece. Flowing from the watershed of Pindus 
in a southerly direction, it forms in its lower waters 
the houndary-line between .dStolia and Acamania 
before falling into the Ionian Sea. The river-god 
who presided over it was reputed the son of Oceanus 
and Tethys (Hes. Theog. 340) ; he was the eldest of 
3000 brothers and supreme amongst them, in power 
second only to Oceanus himself (Acusilaus fr. 11a, 
Fragm, Eist. Gr. i. 101). Other legends, after the 
manner of Euhemerus, represent him as a man in 
consequence of whose sorrows the river first gushed 
forth as a divine solace (see, e.g.. Prop. ii. &, 33). 
Tradition regarded him as the king of streams, 
from whom are derived the waters of all other 
rivers (Zenodotus on Horn. H. xxi. 195), and as 
such he was worshipped throughout the Greek 
world, from Athens and Orojpus as far as Rhodes 
and Metapontum. Thus it is not surprising that 
smaller streams besides the iEtolian river bore his 
name — in Thessaly, Achtea, Arcadia, and elsewhere. 
Further, we find the word Achelous generalized in 
the sense of water (Eur. Bacch. 626, etc. ) ; this occurs 
especially in the ceremonial phraseology of sacri- 
fices and oaths — proving that the identification is 
not a poetical refinement, but the survival of an old 
religious formula (Ephorus fr. 27 ; Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
i. 239). Again, Achelous is the father of a numerous 
progeny of water-nymphs, such as Peirene, Castalia, 
and Dirce, the guardian spirits of local Hellenic 
streams. The appropriateness is less obvious when 
the Sirens appear as his daughters (Pausan. ix. 
34, 2) : perhaps they are so viewed in their aspect 
as the windless calm of the southern sea in summer 
(of. Od. xiL 168). For it has been held that Ache- 
lous was not only a river-god, but, as signifying 
water in general, also the lord of the sea (Wilamo- 
witz-MoeUendorff, Eur. Heralded, i. p. 23). His 
most famous ^pearance in mythical story is as 
the suitor of Deianeira, who was vanquished by 
Herakles after a fierce struggle. Like Proteus, he 
ossessed the power of metamorphosis, and in this 
attle he assumed the form of a wild bull (Soph. 
Track. 9 6"., 507 if.). In the course of the fignt, 
one of his horns was broken off by Herakles, and, 
according to one account, he ransomed it from his 
conqueror by giving in exchange for it the horn 
of Ainaltheia or cornucopia (Apollod. Bibl. II. 7, 6). 
The ancients gave a rationalistic explanation of 
the Bto^ : Herakles represents the grooving power 
of chnlization, which reclaimed the marsh-land for 
agriculture by damming and diverting the wild 
exuberance of the river (Strabo, x. p. 458). It 
seems rather as if Achelous was a name conse- 
crated in primitive ritual to express the principle 
of moisture as the source of life and growtfi. Fur- 
ther, since to a nation of cowherds the bull is t 3 q)i- 
cal of generative power, the fostering river-god was 
worslupped in bull form. Wliatever be the explana- 
tion, it should not be forgotten that the bull shape 
is common to all river-gods and is not limited to 
Achelous (cf. Eur. loti 1261). A symbolical con- 
nexion between the two aspects of divinity was 
found in the horn of plenty, which, as we have 
seen, was mythically associated witli Achelous. 

In art, Achelous is represented either as an old 
man with horns, as a sea-serpent wth human head 


and arms and bull’s horns, or as a bull with human 
face and long dripping beard. 

The etymology of the word is unknown, and 
inferences based merely upon conjectural explana- 
tions of it should he unnesitatingly rejected, 

LiTERATiniE. — Artt. by G. Wenzel in Pauly-Wissowa, and by 
H. W. Stoll in Koscbor ; O. Gruppe, Griech. Ilythol. u. Reli- 
gionsgeseh. (1897) pp. 343, 828, etc. ; Jane E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1903), p. 435; 
J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, ii. p. 627. 

A. C. Pearson. 

ACHILLES was extensively worshipped 
throughout the Hellenic world. Numerous guesses 
have been made at the derivation of his name hoth 
in ancient and in modem times, but the etymology 
remains quite uncertain. Nor does it appear pos- 
sible to attribute to him with confidence any exclu- 
sively naturalistic significance, though he has been 
claimed as a river-god, as a god of hght, and even 
as a moon-god; for us, he is merely the chief 
of the heroic figures of Greek myth who were 
deified by later generations as transcending the 
normal powers of humanity. Nevertheless, there 
are certain prominent features in his worship which 
claim recognition. 

He appears most conspicuously as a sea -god, 
whose temple was placed on promontories or navi- 
gable coasts, and whose help as a pilot would secure 
a safe anchorage, or, in time of stress, would as- 
suage the violence of the storm. The contrary 
winds, with which his spirit visited the Greeks 
after the capture of Troy, ceased when Polyxena 
had been sacrificed (Eur. Hec. 109, 1267). In this 
capacity his name was perpetuated, and honours 
were paid to him at haibours, as at Tainaron and 
Skyros. The popularity of his worship amongst the 
Greek settlers in Asia Minor accords with this ; at 
Miletus a spring was called by his name, and in 
his temple at Sigeum in the Troad offerings were 
made to him as a hero. But the most significant 
testimony to the high estimation in which he was 
held is the extension of his cult to the shores of 
the Euxine, where he was honoured as Pontarches 
[GIG ii. p. 87 n. 2076). To this neighbourhood it 
seems to have been carried by the earliest Greek 
navigators in their adventurous voyages of dis- 
covery. His chief temple in this region was situ- 
ated at Olbia on the mouth of the Hypanis, where 
a college of priests was devoted to his service (Dio 
Chrys. xxxvi. SOS’.); facing the narrowest part of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus a village settlement had grown 
UD round another of his precincts (Strabo, xi. p, 494). 
■1110 most interesting and celebrated of his local 
cults was connected with the lonely shrine in the 
uninhabited island of Leuke (or Achilles Island, 
sometimes confused with 'Axtkhecos 8p6p.os, which 
Strabo places at the mouth of the Borysthenes), 
opposite to the mouth of the Danube (Eur. Andr. 
1260 ; Pind. Ncm. iv. 48). Here the only ministranta 
were the sea-birds, and though navigators, for 
whom the temple served as a beacon, might land 
to sacrifice, they were obliged to leave at sunset. 
Here also Helen and Acmlles were believed to 
; consort together; for sounds of high revelry and 
I the noise of armed men were heard by night, 
proceeding from the sanctuary, and filling irith 
1 awe and amazement those who had been rash 
enough to anchor near (Philostr. Her. xx. 32-40). 

In another aspect, AehiUes was recognized as a 
god of healing (Gruppe, see below). This is inferred 
from the association of his worship with that of 
Asklepios, from the healing properties of his spear, 
from his connexion until healing-goddesses such as 
Medea and Iphigenia, from his detection of the 
magician and thief Pharmakos, and from his victory 
over the Amazons. There are also distinct traces 
of his beneficent power in cases of ceremonial puri- 
fication : the clearest is to be found in the story of 
Poimandros, who successfully obtained his help 
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when suffering from the pollution of aecidental 
homicide (Pint. Qucpst. Gr. 37, p. 299 O-E). 

LiTERATura. — Artt. by C. Fleischer in Roscher, and by 
R Escher m Pauly-Wissowa ; O. Gmppe, Gricch. Uythol. u. 
migwnsgesch. (1897) § 223, pp. 616-618 ; J. B. Bury in CIR xili. 
(1899) p. 307. AC. P Won. 

ACOSMISM (Gr. o privative, and KbagLot, ‘the 
universe,’ in the sense of an ordered or arranged 
whole). — This_ term belongs primarily to the field 
of Ontology, i.e. the theory of the ultimate nature 
of Being and Reality ; but it has ethical bearings 
also. Allowing for several possible differences of 
theoretical interpretation, the doctrine of Acosmism 
implies that the universe, as knonm to human 
experience, possesses no reality in itself, but is 
dependent upon, or is a manifestation of, an under- 
lying real being. In a word, the universe must be 
viewed as a semblance. In the history of modem 
thought the classical example of the doctrine 
may be described as the metaphysical parallel to 
Hume’s psychological scepticism. For Hume, Co- 
fiio, ergo videor esse. And just as he thus fixes 
illusion upon the experience of the individual 
man, so the acosmist holds the universe as a whole 
to be Ulusory. This conclusion, while defensible, 
as in Spinoza’s case, from the standpoint of the 
historical and speculative conditions of the time, 
may be controverted on the strictly theoretical side. 
For it is obvious that the reality constituting the 
substratum of the universe must be regarded as the 
real ; it is no less obvious, however, that the only 
reality attributable to it must be derived, as con- 
cerns human experience, from the universe already 
declared to be illusory. For example, Spinoza^ 
Absolute Substance — the reality underlying the 
universe — is knoivn to man in the two ‘attributes’ 
Thought and Extension. These in turn differenti- 
ate themselves into ‘ modes,’ each mode of Thought 
being the correspondent of a mode of Extension. 
God is, therefore, at once the ‘Thing’ which 
thinks and the ‘ Thing ’ which is extended. Hence 
(as the conditions of his age prevented him from 
seeing fully) any attribute of God, whether known 
to man or not, is a method of perceiving substance. 
‘By attribute I understand what intellect per- 
ceives of substance as constituting its essence ’ (cf. 
Ethics, ii. 21, Schol.). Between this conclusion 
and Hegelian idealism there may be, doubtless, a 
distinction, but without fundamental difference. 
And the reason lies open. Only from human 
experience can Spinoza, or any one, derive reality 
and meaning to inject into the so-called substratum 
or ‘Unknowable.’ In other words, either the 
reality underlying the cosmos is nothing, or it 
achieves reality just to the extent to which it may 
be viewed as an effective component of human 
experience. 

One need not do more than indicate the import- 
ance of this as bearing upon theological problems, 
especially those raised by the religions of India; 
or upon ethical questions, particularly those con- 
nected ivith Quietism (wh. see). 

The feeling of the ovenvhelming nature of the 
Ultimate Being tends naturally to Acosmism ; so, 
too, does undue emphasis upon the transcendence 
of Deity. In both cases, however, the conclusion 
follows usually from a more or less vague ethical 
attitude, rather than from metaphysical analysis 
and logical argument. 

LrrBRATORE.-G. B. Jasche, Z>«r PonOirirmw machuvMn 
terschiedenenSaxtpiJ'ormen ( 182 (W 2 ), vol- IIL; Donier, SytU^ 
Chr. Docl. (Eng. tn) vol. 1. 840f., vol. U. 2f fy 
leitung in d. Philosophie,^^.; F- 
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vol. V. 1611.; P. beussen. The Philosophy of the Upamshads 
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ACOSTA.— Uriel (or, as he was originally 
named, Gabriel) da Costa is an interesting but 
overrated personality. Interest in his career is 
due mainly to the similarity between his life and 
that of another Amsterdam Jew of the same period 
— Spinoza. It may even be said that the harsh 
treatment which the latter received from the Jewish 
community was the result of the vagaries of Acosta ; 
but there was no real parallel between the two 
men. Acosta did not possess the strength or origin- 
ality of character whiM enables a religious thinlcer 
to stand alone, yet he was gifted with enough in- 
dependence to render it impossible for him to 
submit to the restraint of authority. Acosta was 
bom about 1590 at Oporto, of a Marano family, 
i.e. a family of Jeivish origin forced to conform to 
Roman Catholicism. Carefully educated in the 
new faith, he had every prospect of advancement ; 
bnt, as he tells us, his studies of the OT left him 
dissatisfied with Catholicism. Determined to re- 
sume Judaism, Acosta with other members of his 
family contrived to escape to Amsterdam in 1617. 
Here he lived openly as a Jew ; but, as was to be 
expected, he found Judaism less ideally perfect 
than he had dreamed. He soon came into conflict 
with the Synagogue as he had done with the Church, 
was excommunicated, recanted, again defied the 
authorities, was again excommunicated, and finally 
submitted to a public and degrading penance in 
the Synagogue, shortly after which he shot him- 
self, This was probably in 1647 ; Spinoza was a 
boy of fifteen at the time. 

Gntzkow, author of the well-knoum drama on 
the subject, represents Uriel Acosta as a youth at 
the time of his suicide : he was certainly over 60 ; 
and if the dates given above be correct (as is most 
probable), he was nearer 60. Thus we are not 
dealing with a persecuted youth, but with a 
man of advanced years, who deserves sympathy 
rather for what he was than for what he endured. 
His brief autobiography,^ ivritten just before his 
death, is indeed a pathetic document. He called 
it Exemplar humanm vitce; it was published in 
Latin by Philip Limborch on pp. 346-354 of his 
de Veritate Ruigionis Christiance (Gouda, 1687, 
since reprinted), and in a German translation by 
H. Jellinek in Acostas Leben und Lehre (Zerbst, 
1874). In this autobiography he tells us most of 
what we know of his career. He abjures both 
Christianity and Judaism, expressing himself -with 

g eculiar bitterness against thelatter, whose teachers 
e repeatedly terms Pharisees. The only authority 
that ne admits is the ‘ lex naturse,’ thus placing 
himself among the Deists. Nature, he says, teaches 
all human v&tue and fraternity, while revealed 
religion produces strife. He speaks sympatheti- 
cally of Jesus. Strangely enough, he finds all 
necessary rules for conduct in the Noachian laws 
formulated by the Talmudists ; these were seven 
in number ; and though the details differ in different 
Rabbinic sources, they include belief in God, the 
avoidance of ad^tery, murder, and robbery. These 
Acosta considers to be ‘laws of nature.’ 

As a contributor to religions thought, Acosta 
was not original. But he belongs to the direct 
line of rationalists who were subsequently to attain 
to so much significance in religious history. He 
lived in an age when tolerance was little under- 
stood even in free Amsterdam, and though his 
troubles were mainly self-inflicted, he must always 
enjoy the B 3 rmpathy of those who condemn the 
attempt of public authority to regulate belief and 
compel conformity. As a champion of freedom, 
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Acosta must be honoured, but his championship 
■was fantastic rather than robust. 

Literatore. — W histon, The Remarkable Life of Oriel Acosta, 
an Eminent Freethinker (1740) ; Uriel Acosta's Selbstbiograpkie 
(1847); I. da Costa, Jsrael en de Votke (1849); H. Jellinek, 
Acosta's Leben und Lehrs (1874); F. de Sola Mendes iaJE 
1.167(1901). I. Abrahams. 

ACROSTIC. — An acrostic(h) is etymologically 
an extremity of a line or veme, lit. ‘loyr’ (arlxos). 
Aposi. Const, ii. 67 prescribes an antiphonal chant- 
ing of psalms in which a single voice begins the 
verses, and the congregation sing iht acrostics 
(ri iKpoaTlxta). Epiphanius [Migne, xlii. 3C5) calls 
the numeral iota the ‘acrostic’ {dApoortxh) of the 
name Jesus. But an acrostic is usually a poem in 
which the initials of lines or sections spell a word 
or •words or an alphabet. An abecedary acrostic is 
sometimes called simply an alphabet. 

I. Bickell and others find fifteen complete alpha- 
bets or remains of them in the Heb. OT and Siraeh, 
viz. in the following Psalms or chapters: (1-8) 
Pss 9-10. 25. 34. 37. 111. 112. 119. 145; (9) Pr 
31 ; (10-13) La 1. 2. 3. 4 ; (14) Nah 1-2 ; (15) Sir 
61.* 

(1) Pss 9-10 (LXX 9). — Remains of on alphabet spelt by the 
first letters of alternate verses (Pa 92- 4. 6. ... lO ... K- is. 17). 
With in’S and Vl'P from 101-8 as initial words we should have 
D before V, as in other coses noted below. The order SPSD 
brings somewhat similar letters together. 

(2) Ps 26. — An alphabet minus p, with a letter from each 
verse, except that the 1 is included in the n verse. To restore 
the p, begin v.l8 with * Arise ‘ (Ps lOH). An appended 'la m3 
makes up tlie number of the verses to the alphabetic twenty- 
two. ‘Oarmina alphabetisantia,' like Ps S3, La 6, etc., are 
such 'as have that number of verses or sections, but are not 
alphabets (Bickell). 

(3) Ps 84.— An alphabet like (2), the added verse beginning 
mi3. EV and LXX have in v.i8 < The righteous cry (or cried),’ 
lor Hob. Ipys. But with 3 before J) (w.n- 1®) there would be no 
need to repeat 'The righteous.' 

(4) Pa 37.— An alphabet minus p, formed like (1). To com- 
plete it, read in v.2s nacj D^ipV (Q’^’IP) ■with daUth for resh, 
the word in brackets lor IiXX A arapoi. In v.w npi»ni minxts 1 
gives the n. 

(5. 6) Pss 111. 112. — Alphabets -with their letters from the 
halves of the verses, of which three at the end are numbered 
as two (8- 18). 

(7) Ps 119. — Known as «n3T 3 ''n, ‘the great alphabet’ 
(Buxtorf , Lex. s. e/ >i^k). Eight verses begin with aleph, eight 
with beth, and so on. The names of the letters are given in 
the English Bible, but not in the LXX. Note, however, that the 
Psalm is missing in B ; and see the variants from the Psalters R 
and T (Swete). 

(8) Ps 146. — An alphabet minus j, with a letter from each 
verse, one beginning illin’ |Dk3 (LXX a-ioTbt K.) having fallen 
out before '13 run’ IDID (v.k). 

(9) Pr 3118-31. — An alphabet with a letter from each verse; 
but in LXX B tbe 3 verse precedes the y verse. 

(10) La 1. — An alphabet like (9), witli the letters in the usual 
order. The LXX gives their names, some of them in B in 
strange forms. With TioSt) for S of. Aquila’s Greek for ‘ Sion ’ 
in Ps 10211-83 (Cairo Geniz. Palimpsests, p. 81). 

(11. 12, 18) La 21-22 81-88 41-22.- Three alphabets, of which 
every verse gives a letter, that in (12) being of the form AAA, 
BBB, etc. Heb. 3 before S ! ; but In the LXX, which here also 
names the letters, B gives ’Aiv and irij wrongly as titles of the 
pe and agin verses. 

(14) Nah If. — On the supposed traces here of an alphabet 
arranged ‘ exquisite artificio,^ see Bickell’s Carm. V.T., and art. 
‘Nahum’ in Hastings' DB and in EDi. 

(16) Sir 6113-23. — From the Versions, before the discovery of 
the Cairene Hebrew, Bickell saw that Ben Sira’s poem on 
Wisdom was an alphabet, but he did not satisfactorily de- 
termine all the letters. _ In the LXX B (ed. Swete) supplies 
materials for the beginnings of all but the god verse in their 
right order. In v.i8 begin 'nDDl (Jievo^Oijv) ; in v.is ’nn33 
(iJnr^Toea) ; and supply the god line from the Hebrew. The 
other letters may then be found without difficulty. Comparing 
(2) and (3), Bickell retranslated v.so as an added pt line, but in 
the Heb. it begins rightly or wrongly with mem. 

2 . Evidently the alpliabetioism of a composition 
is not ivithout critical importance ; it enables ns 
Some find the names Pedahel, Pedaiah, Simon in Pss 2522 
54=3 1101-4. Pesikt. Rab. detects Moses in Ps 921, and so from 
Ps. 9011 w-e may spell out in’ .mn’. Tlie Jlidrash knows also of 
Greek aX^a/SiTrapicu 


in places to detect and emend errors, or to supply 
deficiencies. Sometimes at least it connotes com- 
pleteness, as in Pr 31^''i*, where the praises of the 
virtuous woman exhaust the alphabet. In the NT 
compare ‘ I am the Alpha and the O.’ 

3. Alphabets and other acrostics are found in 
Jewish Prayer Books and secular writings. Famous 
names were shortened acrostically, as in RaMBaM 
for Rabbi Moses Maimonides (ben Maim. ). A name 
given by acrostic verses may settle a question of 
authorship, as in the case of R. Jacob Ben Shim- 
shon’s commentary on Aboth, often found ascribed 
to a better knoivn writer. The mistake may have 
arisen partly from his name having been -written 
v"''i for Babbi Jacob Shimshoni, and then read ’"cn 
Bashi. 

4. Syriac acrostics abound in Service Books and 
other early writings. Aphraates prefixed the 
letters of the alphabet to his twenty-two Homilies. 
Ephraim wrote alphabetic hymns, two of which 
may be seen transliterated at the end of Bickell’s 
Carm. V.T. 

K. That acrostics were used in oracles is thought 
to lie indicated by their occurrence in the pretended 
oracles of the Sihyl. These make the name ’ASd^t 
an acrostic of east, west, north, south in the line 
’AvroXfijv Te Adirtv re ’M.etrrj/xpplrjg re Kal’ApicTov (iii. 26, 
viii. 321 ; cf. ii, 195, xi. 3). Romulus and Remus 
are alluded to by the word iKarSv (xi. 114), the 
Greek R standing for a hundred. The initials of 
tlie lines ■viii. 217-250 give the Greek for ‘Jesus 
Christ God’s Son Sa-viour Cross,’ whence, without 
Cross, as an acrostic of an acrostic, comes IX0XS, 
‘fish,’ a mystic name of Christ (Aug. Civ. Dei, 
xviii. 23). 

6. Otfried’s metrical rendering of a form of the 
Diatessaron into Old High German (9th cent.) is 
preceded by the acrostics, ‘ Ludovico (Luthowico) 
Orientalium Regnonim Regi sit Salus cetema,’ 
‘Salomoni Episcopo Otfridus,’ and followed by a 
longer one to the effect, ‘ Otfr. W. monaohus H. et 
W. Sancti Galli monast. monachis.’ Thus again 
acrostics testify to authorship. 

7. Professor H. A. Giles, of Cambridge, informs 
the uTiter that ‘ the Chinese have several forms of 
the acrostic. The simplest is that in which the 
hidden sentence is revealed by taking the first 
word in each line of a short poem. This form is 
often still further elaborated by using, not the 
actual words required to make sense, but homo- 
phones of a more or less misleading character; 
Anglicd, "Baughs are made,” etc., where Botvs is 
required for the sense. Other kinds of acrostic 
are produced by the dissection of words, to which 
the Cliinese script readily lends itself, much as we 
form charades.’ 

Literature. — Gustav Bickell, Carmina Vet. Test. Metrics 
1882), and art. ‘Ein alphabetisches Lied Jesus Sirachs’ (1882) 
n ZKT; art. ‘Acrostic’ in Oxford Eero Eng. Diet . ; I. Abra- 
hams, art. ‘Acrostics’ in JE; Lagarde, Sgmmicta, i. 107 
(1877); Bingham, Works, Bk. xiv. i. 12 (yol. v. 17, Oxford, 
1866); Driver, LOT, ch. vii. ; Karl Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
Bgzant. Litteratur, 5 287 (1897), and Index, s.vv. ‘ Alo-osticlds,’ 
•Alphabete’; Orac. Sibgll. ed. Rzach (1891), Geffcken (1902); 
JPn, Na lix. art. ‘The Alphabet of Ben Sira’ (1906); Appendix 
(1900) to C. Taylor’s Sagings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 93 1 . ; 
Otfrids von Wtissenburg Evangelienbuch, ed. Johann Kelle, voL 
L (1866), see, after the Introduction, pp. 3f., 12 f., 389-394; 
Wilhelm Braune, Althoehdeutsches Lesebuch* (1897), pp. 401., 
82-88,167,1761. C. TaVLOR. 

ACT, ACTION. — ^The English word ‘action’ 
is used very widely. "We speak of the ‘ action’ of 
one body upon another as readily as of a man’s 
action, and we have no word like the Greek x-pSfii 
or the German Handlung, das Eandeln, to desig- 
nate human agency as such, both in general and in 
the particular instance. In the word ‘conduct’ 
we have a general term for human action as such, 
when we speak of it in a more or less comprehen- 
sive way, but in speaking of the particular iu.stauce 
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we most have recourse to the words ‘ act ’ and 
‘ action.’ Hence, when we wish to designate the 
agency of man in its peculiar character, we must 

E refix the _ epithet. The peculiar character of 
uman action, as the phrase is ordinarily used to 
mark the distinction from any sort of physical 
action, is that the former is an expression of con- 
sciousness. But in making this broad distinction 
we must notice, first, that it applies equally to all 
animal action as distinguished from ^ysical and 
merely^ physiological action ; and, second, in the 
discussion of human action the phrase is often used 
rnore widely to include unconscious actions ex- 
hibited by the human organism. The fact is, of 
course, that the human organism exhibits all 
grades of action, physical, animal, and human in 
the strictest sense. The only physical actions of 
the organism, however, which concern us in rela- 
tion to our study of conscious actions, are those 
which are like the latter in depending directly 
upon the nervous system, but unlike them in not 
expressing consciousness, whether in the form of 
feeling or purpose. Of such actions of the nervous 
system, not expressive of consciousness, two grades 
are distinguished; the simple Reflex action, and 
the more complex Instinctive action in which a 
number of movements are co-ordinated in the pro- 
duction of a single result — though it shoulu ^ 
observed^ that the range of true instincts is very 
limited in the case of man. When we say that 
these actions are not expressive of consciousness, j 
we do not necessarily imply that they have no 
conscious accompaniments, but only that the 
nature of the action is not determined by these 
conscious accompaniments even when present. 
The reflex action of sneezing is not determined by 
the sensations which accompany it. And simi- 
larly, though an instinctive action may be accom- 
panied by sensation and feeling, the purposive 
character which it displays is not due to conscious 
forethought. 

Of human actions, in the stricter sense, which 
are expressive of consciousness — or which, to use 
the te^nical term of psychology, are ‘ conations ’ 
— the most obvious type is the purposed action, in 
which the performance of the action is preceded 
by an idea of the thing to be done. But it is 
evident that such purposed action cannot be 
psychologically primitive, since those ideas or 
images of movements to be executed, which 
are implied in purposed action, could have been 
formed only after previous experience of the 
same movements brought about in some other 
WOT. Consequently, either we must fall back upon 
reflex actions for a beginning, or we must hold 
that, in the most primitive phase of conation, 
a change of sense - perception, or the feeling 
which accompanies it, finds immediate expression 
in movement. To the former course, which is 
apt to be favoured by physiologists, there is the 
objection that reflexes, even though they may be 
primitive for the individual in the sense of being 
mherited nervous arrangements, must have been 
developed at some time in the experience of the 
race. In our present experience ot the formation 
of a habit, we can trace the degradation of conative 
action into action that resembles the reflex type. 
And unless we are prepared to assume that our 
inherited reflexes were originally formed by some 
simihar process of degradation, the beginnings of 
action are left psychologically inexplicable. From 
the psychological point of view, then, we must 
prefer the other course, and regard as the original 
type of action that in which a change of sense- 
perception or feeling finds immediate expression in 
movement (cf. Ward’s art. ‘ Psychology ’ in -EBr, 
vol. XX. pp. 42-43). And this view will appear all 
the more plausible if we remember two points. 


First, such ' impulsive ’ action, as we call it— the 
terminology of the subject is very confused— 
although as a rule definite enough in the adult 
(e.g. in warding ofif a blow), is to be conceived as 
having been originally vague, diffused, and un- 
certain, as the movements of an infant are in com- 
parison ivith those of an adult. Second, it is now 
recognized, and has been shown experimentally, 
that all mental states have this impulsive quality, 
this tendency to affect movement, although in our 
present experience these motor effects are to a 
great extent either quite inappreciable or else in- 
hibited (cf. James, Principles of Psychology 
ii. ch. xxiii.)._ And the difficulty of a psychological 
theory of action is thus greatly diminished when 
we see that action^ does not begin mth particular 
and isolated definite movements, but that these, 
whether they be inherited reflexes or acquired im- 
pulses, must have been developed by the progres- 
sive restriction or specialization of movement that 
was originally more diffused. 

Although it is with purposed rather than im- 
pulsive action that the moralist is mainly con- 
cerned, it seems a mistake to confine the epithet 
‘voluntary’ to the former, and the practice of 
those psychologists is rather to be followed who 
tend to apply the epithet mdely to aU action that 
is expressive of consciousness. There are, of course, 
objections to such a usage. We use the noun 
‘vml’ in a much narrower sense. And the term 
‘volunta^’ no doubt seems paradoxical as applied 
to the simpler expressive movements which are 
hardly to be distinguished from mechanical re- 
actions. But we have to remember that the im- 
pulsive actions of the adult are usually of a higher 
type. The hasty words of an angry man may 
burst from him wthout any previous aistinct idea 
of what he is going to say, and yet there accom- 
panies his utterance a consciousness of its meaning, 
m virtue of which we hold him responsible for 
what he has said. The more definite and signifi- 
> cant an impulse is, the more it must be regarded 
as an expression of character. One man will say 
things in anger which would be impossible to 
another however enraged. And the very fact that 
he permits himself to go on, that he is not brought 
to a halt by the consciousness of what he is saying, 
shows a basis for the impulse in the man’s general 
character which forbids us to regard the outburst, 
however devoid of previous purpose, as simply in- 
voluntary. What we must rather say, then, is 
that all impulsive action is also in a broad sense 
voluntary action, but that voluntariness has many 
degrees, and that, the lower down we go in the 
scwe, the less possible it becomes to distinguish 
voluntary from involuntary action in character. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of pur- 
posed action, we may refer very briefly to a general 
conception of human action, which, if true, would 
profoundly modify the significance to be attached 
to the element of conscious foresight in man’s life. 

It is a conception which is apt to find a ready 
acceptance -with those who look upon human con- 
duct from the point of view of biological evolution, 
or, again, from the point of view, not very dis- 
similar, of a philosophy like Schopenhauer’s or 
V. Hartmann’s, which sees in blind will the ultimate 
principle of aU existence. Human action, it is 
sometimes argued, is not really determined by 
the transient desires, the petty motives and cal- 
culations of interest, of which an introspective 
psychology makes so much. All this constant 
fluctuation and transition from one object of desire 
to another is only so much surface play. 'The true 
forces lie far deeper, in the strong instinctive ten- 
dencies of man’s nature. It is these that have the 
real shaping of his life, these that use for their 
own hicmen ends all the superficial activity of 
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desire and feeling and calculating intellect, to 
wliich the reflexion of the indi-vddual naturally hut 
mistakenly attributes the direction of his life. 
Now, such a conception of human life may have an 
appearance of profundity, hut it conveys no real 
insight. It does not aid, on the contrary it ob- 
structs, the work of scientific analysis and explana- 
tion. To appeal to instinctive tendencies is only 
to involve ourselves in empty mystery, unless we 
can definitely characterize these tendencies, and 
show how they operate, and why they manifest 
themselves in just such ways as they do. Yet for 
such concrete analysis we must, of course, return 
to the very surface processes of consciousness which 
we had afieeted to despise, and must seek in their 
definite modes of interconnexion, and not in the 
vague and mysterious depths of instinctive ten- 
dencies, the definite explanation of the course of 
human life. 

YTien these two conditions are fulfilled, first, that 
definite movements have begun to emerge from the 
earlier stage of diffused movement — an emergence 
which may be greatly facilitated by the existence 
of inherited nervous co-ordinations; and, second, 
that images have begun to be formed, then the 
higher staM of purposed action becomes possible, 
in which the idea or image of a movement to be 
executed precedes and directs its actual execution. 
The idea of movement may be prompted by a 
present object (with whose attainment or avoid- 
ance the movement must, of course, have been 
already associated), and, as so prompting, the object 
is an object of desire or aversion. But the range 
and significance of desire are vastly mdened when 
not merely present objects, but objects that are 
themselves represented only in idea or imagination, 
are sufficient to prompt ideas of movement. For 
the agent is thereby delivered from his former 
bondage to the immediate present, and is enabled 
both to modify his present situation by the aid 
of ideas derived from his past experience, and to 
anticipate the future by present preparation. With 
the development of such desire-prompted action 
there is bound to emerge the situation described 
as a conflict of desires, with its need for a volun- 
tary decision between them. This decision has 
often been represented by psychologists and moral- 
ists of the Associationist school as brought about 
in a 2'Mast-meohanical way : it is the strongest 
desire that prevails, and tne conflict is simply a 
conflict of opposed intensities. Now it is true that, 
as in the case of impulse, so here, if we take desires 
of a very simple kind, the epithet ‘ voluntary ’ 
seems hardly to mark any essential peculiarity of 
the process so described. The voluntary decision 
between two desires of a very simple kina, depend- 
ing as it does merely on their relative strength, 
seems hardly to be distinguished in character (save 
for the fact that the process goes on in conscious- 
ness) from the mechanical result of a conflict be- 
tween two forces. But here, too, we must remem- 
ber that the simplest type of choice, say the choice 
of a child between an apple and an orange, is 
not really representative of the more important 
choices which the adult has constantly to make. 
And it is just in proportion as the ‘conflicting’ 
desires are not simple or low-grade, but complex and 
significant, that the choice becomes an expression 
of character, and becomes therefore in a fuller 
degree voluntary. Now, the more complex and 
significant the desires are, the less is it possible to 
picture their ‘conflict’ as a mere collision between 
two forces of different intensities. The man who 
has to decide whethei ne will continue in his 
present accustomed vocation or accept a new career 
that has opened out for him, is not simply dis- 
tracted between a love of ease and a love of gain. 
He is deciding ultimately between two complex 


schemes of life, and to represent such a decision in 
terms of a simple quantitative difference would 
be a caricature. The factors which do admit of 
quantitative measurement in money value may 
even he the least influential of all. 

It is evident, of course, that in an example like 
this we have gone far beyond the range of the 
desires that merely reproduce past experience in 
imagery. We are at a level at which conceptual 
thinking has long been at work upon the materials 
which memory sujiplies, a level at which the agent 
habitually thinks in terms of generalized purposes, 
to which he refers, and by which he guides, his 
particular actions. The desires of the adult are 
nearly always more or less significant. That is to 
say, the desired object is desired not merely for its 
own sake, but because it fits in Avith some wider 
purpose. And the more intelligent and thoughtful 
the agent is, the more his desires and purposes will 
be organized in this way, and rendered subservient 
to the scheme or type of life in which he sees the 
completest realization of his powers. 

We must indicate the psychological processes 
involved in this higher development of conation 
and action. One practical relation that must soon 
be forced upon the attention of an agent trying to 
bring about an ideally represented state of things, 
is that of means and end. With the fuller recog- 
nition of this relationship among objects comes the 
rocess of deliberation, in which the agent seeks to 
iseover the means of attaining an end, or to de- 
termine which of two or more ways of attaining it 
is the best. In Aristotle’s classical analysis of 
the deliberative process (Nic. Ethics, III. iii.), choice 
is expressly characterized as choice of the means. 
Such a view of choice ^vill not, however, apply 
to all cases without straining. For, although in 
every choice between two objects or courses of 
action some end or criterion is implicitly assumed, 
there is an obvious difference between the case in 
which the end or criterion is explicit from the start 
of the deliberative process, and the case in which it 
emerges only as a balance of advantage at the end. 
And we must further recognize the possibility, of 
which Aristotle takes no account, that even where 
we start Avith a certain end explicitly before, us, 
our deliberation may, by bringing out other ele- 
ments of significance in our end which we had not 
before fully appreciated, cause us to modify or 
abandon it altogether. In short, the more import- 
ant the matter for decision is, the more does the 
choice tend to express, not an isolated desire for 
a particular end, out the whole character of the 
agent, or, what is the same thing, his ultimate and 
aU-inclusive desire for the kind of life which is to 
him best. And the more strenuously a man lives, 
the more will the unity of his character tend to 
work itself out in even the simpler actions of his 
daily life. 

It is for choices of a more or less deliberate kind 
that the term ‘-will’ is often reserved in psycho- 
logical and ethical discussions. But we must not 
suppose that the new term denotes a new faculty 
or energy of mind. The expression ‘ fiat of will ’ 
often used in this connexion is very misleading. 
The man who seriously sets himself to deliberate 
must mean to come to a decision. He starts, that 
is to say, with some sort of decision already vaguely 
outlined in the shape of possible alternatives, and 
the only function of deliberation is to eliminate 
what is doubtful and make the proper course of 
action clear. This being done, nothing more is 
needed : if the man was impatient to act, the 
obstacles in his way have now been removed, and 
he -will act at once. The general purpose of acting 
was present all through, and by means of the de- 
lil«rative process this geneial puipose takes shape 
in a definite volition. A fiat or will, additional 
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and subsequent to the phase of conation in which 
the deliberative process was complete, would be 
otiose if it merely gave its consent, and wholly 
arbitrary if it withheld it. For, if any reason 
remained for withholding consent, the deliberation 
could not have been complete, and it is only a sense 
of such incompleteness that could make the agent 
hesitate and hold himself back from action. Tims, 
if we_ are to rive this notion of a fiat of null any 
meaning at all, we must regard it as merely empha- 
sizing the last or finally decisive element in the de- 


sizing the last or finally decisive element in the de 
liberati ve process itself, the thought that clinches the 
slowly forming decision and issues at once in action. 

_ In our consideration of the development of cona- 
tion in the individual, we have so far been abstract- 
ing_ from those aspects of the individual’s action 
which depend upon the essentially social character 
of human life. _ In point of fact, however, the 
actions of the individual for the most part do 
either explicitly contain or not remotely imply a 
reference to other persons, and to their agency in 
relation to himself as well as to his own agency in 
relation to theni. And this social factor in individ- 
ual action manifests itself not merely in the social 
content of the action, but in the definite control 
which social influences exert over the will of the 
agent._ The child is no sooner able to understand 
a particular prohibition or command, than he begins 
to experience this social control, which in varying 
forms is to continue all through his life. At first 
it comes to him from without as a constraint upon 
his desires, but more and more it tends to become 
an internal factor in his own will and character, 
and so not more society’s law than that of his own 
nature. At first it comes to him in the form of 
particular injunctious to refrain from particular 
objects or to do particular acts, and his obedience 
is an obedience given merely to particular persons, 
but more and more it tends to take the generalized 
and impersonal form of rules of action to be obeyed 
merely as such. These rules become concrete, of 
course, only in the personal claims and expecta- 
tions which they warrant, but their control reaches 
out beyond every particular case, and pervades the 
whole practical thinking of the individual. Hence 
the important consequence that action constantly 
expresses, not a consideration of means and ends 
at all, but a simple obedience to rule, and that, 
even where it does express a consideration of 
means and ends, this consideration itself is con- 
trolled through and through by the habitual regard 
which we pay to social i^es in all our practical 
thinking. 

To complete onr sketch, we may ask as a final 
question, how far we can bring the whole develop- 
ment of conation and action under a single for- 
mula. Various attempts have been made to find 
an explanatory formula applicable to action at all 
stages. Many psychologists and moralists have 
sought such a formula in the connexion of action 
with feeling, i.«. ■'vith pleamre and pain. This 
connexion has been asserted in two forms which it 
is important to distinguish clearly from each other. 
On the one hand, it may be held that feelmg is the 
efficient cause of action. This doctrine is applied 
over the whole range of human action, and means 
that between various impulses, desires, or aims, 
that one will always tend to be realized winch 
gives the greatest present pleasure or relieves the 
greatest present uneasiness. And we must, of 
course, observe that present pleasure or une^iness 
may be caused not merely by present events and 
objects, but also by the mere images or thoughts 
of distant events and possibilities. On the other 
hand, it may be held that feeling is the end or final 
cause of action. This doctrine (technically knonm 
as Psychological Hedonism) is obviously narrower 
in range, since it applies only to purposed and not 


to impulsive action. It means that of various 
possible courses of action represented before the 
mind, that one will always be chosen whicli promises 
most future pleasure or least future pain, pleasure 
being thus regarded as the only real object of 
desire. This doctrine is now almost universally 
abandoned in psychology and ethics. For it is 
quite evident tnat there is a great deal of pur- 
posed action, at all levels of conduct, which is not 
determined by calculations of future pleasure and 
pain at all. The hungry man seeks food not for 
the pleasure of eating, but for the mere satisfac- 
tion.of his hunger. The honest man desires to pay 
his just debts not for the pleasure of having been 
honest, but merely because he is honest and wants 
to remain so. The other form of doctrine, accord- 
ing to which we do what continues present pleasure 
or relieves present uneasiness, is more ffiausihle 
(cf. the change of view in the chapter on ‘The Idea 
of Power’ in Locke’s Essay, Frasers ed. vol. i. p. 332). 
Nevertheless it is open to objection on grounds 
both of fact and of principle. The objections of 
fact are ; (1) that action often goes on for a con- 
siderable stretch in a practically neutral state of 
feeling, (2) that we may persist m painful actions 
in spite of their painruiness. Now we may, of 
course, to save our theory, attribute this per- 
sistence to the greater uneasiness experiencea on 
stopping. But such uneasiness would seem itself 
to imply a direct interest of corresponding strength 
in the object of our action, and it is surely simpler, 
therefore, to refer the persistence to this interest 
directly. Moreover, as a matter of principle, it 
seems_ impossible to explain in terms of merely 
quantitative variations or feeling the definite forms 
which action takes. What we have to explain 
is not simply varying degrees of one funda- 
mental type of action, but many actions of -widely 
different types, and the particnfarity of the action 
can be explained only by the particularity of the 
interest which it expresses. There is thus a good 
deal to be said for a riew which seems to be find- 
ing increasing favour -with recent psychologists 
(e.jr. Stout, Analytic Psychology (1896), i. 224 ff. ; 
Titcheuer, Outline of Psychology (1898), §38), -viz., 
that pleasure and pain, agreeableness and uneasi- 
ness, are not so much factors in the causation of 
activity as the feeling-tone which accompanies and 
reflects its varying fortunes. 

Another well-known formula for purposed action 
affirms that in all choice the object or course of 
action chosen is conceived as realizing what is 
there and then the agent’s good (so, e.g., Green in 
his Prolegomena to Ethics). The same meaning is 
negatively expressed in the Sooratic maxim, tnat 
no one -willingly chooses what is evil; and this 
famous paradox, when rightly interpreted, only 
says what cannot well be denied, that a man’s 
actions, not his professions, are the test and index 
of his real convictions. The formula, as it stands, 
however, is not sufficiently comprehensive, for 
many actions are done -without any explicit refer- 
ence to the agent’s personal good at all, e.g. assist- 
ance gi'’®“ ^ ^ person in distress from the mere 
pi^ felt on seeing it. 

The defect of such formnlm is apt to be that 
they are framed with a too e.xclusivo regard for 
special types of action. If -we want a formula 
which applies to all human action, we must fall 
back on the more generalized conception used above, 
and say that all human action is as such expressive 
of consciousness, and that in proportion as the im- 
mediate consciousness expressed, be it impulse, 
desire, or general aim, is intelligent and significant, 
in the same proportion is the action voluntary and 
expressive oi character. 

LiTKEATtnil!.— In the text-books of jMychoiogT the rsrioaf 
phases of conation or action are apt to be treated in detached 
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Kctlona. For • comprehensive and continuous account, see 
Sully, Human Mind (1892), vol. 11. H. BABKER. 

ACTION SERMON. — The designation given 
by Presbyterians in Scotland, and where Scottish 
communities exist, to the sermon which immedi- 
ately precedes the celebration of the Lord’s Simper.* 
The name is derived direct^ from John Knox’s 
Book of Common Orderi and from the Westminster 
Directory for the Public Worship of God.t In both 
these works the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion is described as ‘the Action.’ The use of 
the phrase in the earlier document may be traced 
partly (1) to the Liturgy of Calvin, which was 
largely the basis of the Book of Common Order, 
and in which the section entitled ‘ Mode of cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper’ contains this rubric: 

‘ The ministers distribute the bread and the cup to 
the people . . . finally, on use d’ action de grdce' 

(2) to the pre-Eeformation use of the word actio 
to denote what was regarded as the essential part 
of the Eucharist, the Sacrifice of the Mass, wherein 
‘Sacramenta conficiuntnr Dominica.’ || _Knox, of 
course, and those who followed him, while retain- 
ing the word ‘Action,’ used it with a different 
signification, applying it to the celebration as a 
whole, or to the sanctification and distribution of the 
sacred symbols, without reference to any ‘ sacrifice.’ 
While (jalvin’s ‘ action de grUce ’ was probably the 
chief cause (although indirectly) of the term 'Ac- 
tion Sermon ’ being introduced in Scotland, the long 
and popular retention of this term is due, doubtless, 
to the broader application of the word ‘ action ’ to 
the entire sacramental celebration ; for the designa- 
tion ‘Eucharist’ (Thanksgiving) has never been 
widespread among Scottish Presbyterians. 

The employment of the phrase ‘ Action Sermon,’ 
while still ftequent, has within living memory 
declined, owing (1) to the somewhat diminished 
relative importance now attached to the pre-Com- 
mtmion sermon, as compared ■svith the devotional 
parts of the pre-Communion service ; (2) to the 
prevalence in towns of additional Communion 
services (in the afternoon and evening), which are 
not immediately preceded by any sermon. 

liTTERATUEB (in addition to works quoted).— Du Cange, 
Gloisarium ; Jamieson, Scottish Diclionari/, s.v. 

Henry Cowan. 

ACTIVITY (Psychological and Ethical). — No 
definition can be given of Activity which does not 
involve the term itself in some concealed or overt 
form ; we can only (1) indicate the wider class of 
things or events to which it belongs ; (2) describe 
the general conditions of its genesis or occurrence, 
and the general nature of its expressions^ or conse- 
quences ; (3) distinguish one form of activity from 
another, as bodily from mental ; and (4) describe the 
conditions of our Knowledge of that form with which 
we are concerned. 

I. (a) Activity belongs, -within the world of exist- 
ence, to the class not of things and qualities, or 
substances and attributes, but of events, processes, 
or changes : an activity has a beginning and an end ; 
• Two notable examples of the designation being used may be 
noted. (1) In 1674, during the persecution of the Covenanters, 
ohn Welsh, great-grandson of John Knox, is stated to have 
‘preached the Action Sermon’ at a conventicle held near the 
bank of the Whitadder, in Teviotdale (see Blackadder’s con- 
temporary Memoirs, p. 205). (2) In the diary of Edward Irving 
for 1825, the entry occurs, ‘I addressed mj-self to write my 
Action Sermon’ (see Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving, 
vol. i. p. 368). 

t Chapter on the ‘Manner of the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper.’ 

J Chapter entitled ‘Of the Celebration of the Communion.’ 

§ Corpus Reformatorum, vol. xxxiii. p. 199 ; of. Iren. adv. 
Hccr, IT. xvili. 4, "panem in quoCTatim acto sint.’ 

I! Walafrid Strabo, ds Rerum EccUs. Exordiis, o. 22. Agere la 
used even in classical Latin to denote a sacrificial act (Ovid, 
Easti, 1. 1. 322). Honorius of Autun (Opera, 1. 103) and others 
derive the sacramental use of actio (with less probability) from 
Its employment in legal processes: ‘Actio dldtur quod causa 
populi cum Deo agltur.’ 


it occurs in time, it has nrior conditions and snbse- 
uent consequences, ana does not occur indepen- 
ently ; a pure activity, in the sense of one which 
expresses itself -without conditions and is not sub- 
ject to time, is therefore a contradiction in terms. 
On the other hand, a process is always relative to 
a thing or things, a substance or substances, in or 
<0 which it takes place; all change implies some- 
thing relatively permanent, as Kant pointed out, 
as a condition not only of its being known, but also 
of its existence. The activity of a fragment of 
radium must be referred either to the -visible sub- 
stance itself, or to the physical atoms (however 
conceived) the interaction of which gives rise to 
the observed effects. These, in the last resort, are 
the permanent entities in which the acti-vity inheres. 
The acti-vity does not occur, however, except under 
conditions, viz. the presence of other similar or 
opposite particles, or the like. So mental acti-vity, 
being a process, is inherent in a substance, — either 
in the organism as a whole, the union of mind and 
body, or in the soul or mind as a reality independ- 
ent (relatively at least) of the body. But neither 
thinking, nor -willing, nor attending, nor any other 
form of mental acti-vity, occurs without conditions 
which call it forth, and to which its expression is 
subject ; and these conditions may be either mental 
or bodily, or both. Activity is not merely a more 
general ‘faculty* in which the other faculties — 
sensation, memory, imagination, and the rest — are 
contained (Stout, Manual of Psychology, bk. i, 
ch. 3). The only faculty which really exists in the 
psychical world is the soul itself, or the indi-vidual, 
as a complex resultant of congenital dispositions 
and consolidated experiences. On the other hand, 
processes may be more or less complex, and the 
problem of mental activity involves the question 
(6) whether there is any ultimate or fundamental 
or simple form of activity to which the others may 
be reduced, 

(b) What distinguishes an activity from any other 
kind of process or change 1 In actual practice we 
apply the term (L ) to persistent or repeated process ; 
(ii.) to a process of which the conditions are wholly 
or partiwly within the subject of the acti-vity; 
(iii.) to a process which is transmitted from the 
active being to others. 

(i.) The term may be applied to light, heat, gases, 
etc., because their action, under given conditions, 
is continuous ; they represent not stores which can 
at any time be tapped, but supplies which are 
always running; special conditions only increase 
or decrease the available flow. _ In the same way, 
mental acti-vity is, during waking life, a process 
which is always going on ; it may take different 
forms and different expressions, but whatever de- 
scription we apply to it must apply to every phase of 
waking consciousness. According to some, mental 
activity is continuous not only during wakefulness, 
but during life. Sir Arthur Mitchell [Dreaming, 
Laughing, and Blushing, 1905, p. 44, etc.), for 
example, is of opinion that there is no such thing 
as dreamless sleep ’ ; ‘ that thinking is involuntary 
— to the extent at least that we cannot cease to 
think under any order of the -wiU ’ ; that ‘ thinking 
never ceases during life, and is essential to the 
continuance of life." And the same conception is 
to be foimd in Leibniz, Monadology : the function 
of the monad is to represent or mirror the universe 
in all its changes, therefore each monad must be 
continuously having perceptions, although not al- 
-ivays conscious perceptions. In another view, the 
activity of the indi-vidual is the outflow of an energy 
of -which the sum is constantly increasing or de- 
creasing, sleep representing the period of maximum 
recuperation and minimum activity. For this sum 
of energy the mind is dependent wholly upon the 
body; it itself determines only the form of the 
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activity or the expression of activity, and the 
amount to be put forth at any moment (Fechner, 
Psychophysik, 1860; Hofler, Psychische Arbeit, 
1895). The activity is continuous because of the 
constant shocks which the eq^uilibrium of the 
organism receives from the play of the environing 
forces. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
term ‘acti^dty’ would be applied, e.g., to the 
movement of a body according to the law of 
inertia, as Dr. Stout suggests (a body tending to 
continue its motion with the same velocity in the 
same direction) {Analytic Psychology, i. 146 j bat 
of. 148). Such a body would be described as active 
only when it impinges upon another body and trans- 
mits its oivn motion, wholly or partially, to the 
latter. The ‘ activity ’ in the continuous movement 
of the first body would be referred rather to the 
initial impulse of that force which sent it on its way. 

_ (ii.) The second criterion is that as to the condi- 
tions of activity being within the active body. 
From this point of view, a body is active so far 
forth as its changes are determined from within 
itself. Thus Condillac wrote of his statue: ‘It is 
active when it recalls a sensation, because it has 
in itself the cause of the recall, viz. memory. It is 
passive at the moment when it experiences a sensa- 
tion ; for the cause ivhich produces the latter is 
outside of it (the statue), i.e. in the odoriferous 
bodies which act upon its organ.’ * (At this stage 
the statue was supposed to nave only one sense — 
that of smell). Substantially, Con^ac’s state- 
ment, that ‘ a being is active or passive according 
as the cause of the effect produced is in it or ivithout 
it,’ would be accepted to-day. The difficulty would 
be (1) to determine what ts the cause of a given 
change, and (2) to determine whether the discovered 
cause is ivithin or -without the active being. If, for 
example, we refer all actions of the body to purely 
physical causes, — brain and nerve processes and the 
rest, — and regard the soul or consciousness as a mere 
spectator or accompanist of these central processes, 
without causal efficacy, then there is no such thing 
as mental activity, out only mental passivity, t 
The mind would not determine even its oivn 
changes, and so be active ivith respect to them, 
for the conscious change is always a by-product of 
certain physical changes. Of theories with regard 
to the relation of mmd and body, neither auto- 
matism nor psychophysical parallelism is consist- 
ent -with the existence of mental activity; the 
latter is compatible only -with spiritualism on the 
one hand, the interaction theory on the other. The 
second difficulty — that of determining what is and 
what is not tn. the active being — may be illustrated 
from the controversy as to the existence of mental 
or psychical dispositions, or tendencies towards 
action, as opposed to merely physical dispositions, 
i.e. special arrangements or structures of the brain, 
i^obably nine -tenths of the conditions of any 
mental act — an act of seeing, for example, or of 
hearing; an act of imagination or memory, or 
volition — lie beyond consciousness, or below the 
threshold of distinct consciousness. _ Our -visual 
perception at any moment is determined largely 
by our o-ivn experience in the past and the general 
direction of our interests : the purely sense element, 
— what is given, — the affection of the retina, or the 
feeling of the ocular movements, is in^itesimal as 
a contribution to the resultant perception. Yet the 

» Condillac, Traiti des Sensations, ch. ii. § IL The note may 
be added here : ‘ There is in us a principle of our actions which 
wo feel, hut which we cannot define : it is calied force. e are 
active alike in respect of all that this force produces in us and 
outside of us. We are active, for example, when we reflect, or 
when we cause a body to move. By analog we suppose, m all 
bodies which cause change, a force of which we taow still less, 
and wo are passive with regard to the impressions they uiajce 
upon us. Thus a being is active or pMsive according as the 
cause of the effect produced is in it or without it ' (*J. note a). 

■f See Huxley's essay on'Animal Automatism* (Cog. says, 1S93). 


latter appears instantaneously and as a single act. 
Are the submerged factors wholly physical — the 
excitation of special cortical arrangements which 
in their turn are the direct product of past experi- 
ence, or are there also mental tendenraes actually 
present, although out of distinct consciousness, and 
which are re-excited by the given sensation ? (Stout, 
Manual of Psychology, bk. i. ch. 2, and Analytic 
Psychology, ch. 2). The analysis of a complex tone 
into its partials is given as an instance : 

‘ Br. Lipps holds that the nnanalyzed note is a simple experi- 
ence. The new tones which anal^’sis discovers are, according to 
him, not in any sense precontained in the original presentation. 
The anal 3 'si 8 itself hrinM them into existence, not only as dis* 
ting:uished differences, out as felt differences. According to 
him, what is analyzed is not an actual experience, but an un« 
consciouslj' complex mental disposition corresponding to a com* 

? lex physiological modification of the brain {Analytic 

Psychology ^ vol. i. p. 61). 

The value of the argument here is to show that 
our idea of mental acti-vity will difier according 
as we interpret the disposition or tendencies from 
which acts of perception, of memory, of association 
flow as psychical or physiological, or both ; if they 
are physiological merely, as many hold, then, not 
being tn the mind, they cannot be regarded as in- 
ternal causes of mental changes or effects, and 
therefore the mind is not active so far as their 
effects are concerned. 

(iii.) The third characteristic is much more contro- 
versial than either of the others. A being is active, 
in popular speech, only so far as the effects or con- 
seguenees of changes in it are transmitted to other 
beings; in other words, activity is transient cau- 
sality, not immanent. In a body moving under 
the law of inertia, it may be said that the cause 
of its motion, in a given direction, with a given 
velocity, at any one moment, is its motion in tlie 
same direction and xvith the same velocity at the 
preidous moment (Stout, Analytic Psychology, i. 

. 146). Hence its motion at any moment is self- 
etennined, i.e. both cause and effect are within 
the same being. And, according to many, mental 
acti-vity exists only when there is self-determination 
in this full sense. It may be questioned, however, 
whether immanent acti-vity in this sense ever falls 
within the scope of human experience: the con- 
tinuance of a body under the law of inertia is not 
acti-vity; it is absolute passivity, the movement 
as a whole being the effect of the original impulse. 
In mental activity, again, we never find that all 
the intermediate factors, in a case of self-determina- 
tion, are within the mind. The volition to recall 
a name, for example, works itself out cmly when 
the necessary physiological substratum is present 
and uninjured. Even the moral resolution must 
make use of similar physical aids. It does not 
appear, then, that immanent activity,_so far as our 
experience goes, is ever anything but indirect : the 
mind does not act upon itself, except by exciting 
physiological processes, to which presentations cor- 
respond. This conclusion may seem to render 
introspection, internal perception, or seff-observa- 
tion an impossibility, since Knowledge is a form 
of action. Comte’s arguments against introspection 
are indeed irrefutable, so far as pure introspection 
is concerned (cf. Miss Martineau’s edition of the 
Positive Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 9, 81) ; but introspec- 
tion on the basis of experiment is free from these 
objections, and is, in fact, the first method not of 
psychology alone, but of all science (Wundt, PAt/oj. 
Stud. iv. 1886), This introspection is merely the 
analysis of presentations, whether primary (sensa- 
tions) or secondary (memories, etc.), throngli repeat- 
ing the conditions of the experience itself which has 
given the presentation : introspection is tlms in no 
sense a turning of the mind upon itself, it ia_ not 
a different process from external perception, it is 
nnly a TTiorc accuvatc and detailed perception, so a.s 
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to bring out elements not previously or directly 
experienced. Introspection is thus, as a form of 
mental activity, indirectly immanent ; directly, it is 
an interaction between the mental and the physical. 
The first efiect of the action is a change in the physio- 
logical process (see below) ; this in turn reacts upon 
the mind, and a new and modified presentation re- 
sults. All activity is of this type, — a moving body 
wo’dd be described as active only when it ettects a 
change in another body; no doubt, in such a case, 
the original body suffers a change,^ but this change 
is not that in which the activity is thought to re- 
sult, or which is referred to the activitjr. In itself 
activity is essentially transitive. This does not 
exclude, of course, the possibility that the highest 
forms of activity are those which are indirectly 
immanent, i.e. in which the outcome of the activity 
is a change in the subject itself or self-determination. 

2. The general conditions of mental activity are 
partly physical and partly psychical. Among the 
former must obviou^y be included the nature of 
the cortical systems present, their degree of nutri- 
tion, and the like. Among the latter fall all pre- 
sentations and feelings. The mind is wholly passive, 
so far as its direct presentations are concerned : it 
may select among them, give prominence to some 
and reject others, but their immediate condition is 
always a cortical process. What is true of pre- 
sentations is true also of feelings and emotions : 
a feeling represents on the subjective side the 
attitude of the individual as a whole in a given 
situation, while a presentation is representative of 
changes in his environment, directly or indirectly 
affecting him. In both, the mind itself is passively 
affected, but each may be stimulative or directive 
of its activity. Feeling especially has been through- 
out mental evolution the stimulant of activity, be- 
coming deeper or more intense or more persistent 
as the presentational side of mental life received 
greater expansion and greater difierentiation. The 
activity itself has no presentational or feeling-side. 
Although an element, it is not one of which the 
subject himself can be directly aware. The imme- 
diate effects of mental activity, on the other hand, 
are cortical changes and bodily movements, in 
primitive life dift'use, indefinite, uncoordinated; 
later, as experience moulds the organism, becoming 
definite, coordinated, and centralized. It is only 
through these bodily changes that mental activity 
produces changes in the mind itself, effecting there 
the recall of past impressions, or the building up 
of new and creative mental syntheses. _ The forma- 
tion of a moral character, for example, is impossible 
without the constant practice of moral actions. 
These outward actions are reflected in the physical 
organization, and thereby the mental organization 
as a whole is modified in accordance with them. 
Without action, a character cannot_ be formed ; 
nor, being formed, can it be maintained. 

3. The contrast between bodily^ and mental ac- 
tivity has been already discussed in what has been 
said above. We have assumed that body acts upon 
mind, giving rise to presentations, and mind upon 
body, producing bodily movements, which in their 
turn may lead to changes in the cortical system, 
and thus indirectly to changes in the presentational 
field. Whether there is any real causation in the 
one case or the other is a metaphysical question on 
which we do not touch. 

4. It will follow that menial activity cannot be 
directly apprehended either through feeling or in 
any other way. All that is apprehended is the 
sequence of conditions and of effects, so far as the 
latter are represented in consciousness. There is 
no more ground for assuming a primitive conscwts- 
ness of activity as the basis of the conception of 
activity than there is for assuming such in any 
other case of symbolic knowledge, — for example, 
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that of chemical affinity. There are, of course, 
primitive experiences on which these conceptions 
are based, but the conceptions are built upon them, 
not draw out of them. The most complete de- 
scription of the phenomena on which our knowledge 
of mental activity is founded is that of Wundt : 
‘If we try to find for the “striving” in the will- 
process itself a substrate corresponding in some 
degree to this expression, we always come to cer- 
tain feelings, belonging principally to the class of 
strain and excitement feelings, and which may most 
fittingly be called feelings of activity’ (Physiolog. 
Psychologie, iii. 249). These ‘mediate the con- 
sciousness of activity, which is known to all from 
self-observation, and which, under whatsoever cir- 


cumstances we find it, whether accompanying an 
external action, or an act of attention directed upon 
the contents of consciousness themselves, appears 
of a tmiform nature ’ {ib. 252). It may be defined 
as a_ total-feeling, composed of partial feelings of 
tension and excitement, following a regular course 
from beginning to end, the completion being the 
sudden conversion of one of the partial feelings 
(that of strain or tension) into its contrast-feeling 
(t&. 253). They accompany every form of mentd 
activity from the simplest upwards. Thus experi- 
ments have shoivn that an impression requires a 
certain time in order to penetrate to the focus of 
consciousness — its ‘apperception,’ in Wundt’s ter- 
minology. Daring this time we always find, ac- 
cording to him, the above-mentioned feeling of 
activity. It is the more vivid the more the mental 
vision IS concentrated, and continues until the idea 
has reached perfect clearness of consciousness. It 
is more distinct, however, in the state of active 
thought or tension towards some expected impres- 
sion or idea. In such a case there are always cer- 
tain sensation-elements accompanying or entering 
into it, — those of the muscular strain of accom- 
modation of the sense-organ in attention, which 
Fecliner has described (ib. 337 ; cf. Fecliner, Psycho- 
physik [2nd ed. 1889], ii. p. 476). There is no such 
tlung as an abstract activity, always the same, but 
turned’ like a searchlight, in different directions, 
of wmch, moreover, we are directly aware. What 
is always the same and is always found, in 
every case of volition or mental activity, is just 
wmplex of feelings and sensations 
feeling as a whole is a direct 
contrast to that which we have when an external 
T®“ory-image, arises, which does 
not harmonize with or correspond to the nresent 
disposition of the attention, but suddenly compels 
It into a direction opposed to that of itLctiS 
up to that moment; this feeling is the feelins 
p^sivity. Each as a whole is simple and indffiS 
able but each belongs, at the same time, to several 
of the general classes of feeUng, of which Wnmlf 
recognizes six (ib. 332). It is cl^ that for \Wt 
as for others, the activity itself, the inward act’ 
is not directly cognized at all ; the complex oi 
feelings is merely an index or sign by which we 
infer the activity to be taking place. With Dr 
Ward this is still more definitely stated. 

•There ie, as Berkeley long ogo urged, no resemblance between 
actirity and an Idea ; nor is It easy to see anything common to 
pure feeling and an idea, unless it is that both possess intensitv 
— Instead, then, of the one tummum genus slate of mind or coni 
Bciousness, with its three coordinate subdivisions,— cognition" 
emotion, conation, — our analysis seems to lead us to rwognize 
three distinct and irreducible facts, — attention, feelings,*’ and 
objects or presentations, — as together in a certain conneidon 
constituting one concrete state of mind or psychosis’ (Enevc 
Brit. art. * Psycholop' ' [1886], p. 44*). 

Neither activity (attention) nor feeling can ac- 
cordingly be presented to the mind ; we know them 
only by their presentational conditions, accompani- 
ments, or effects. 

‘ Our activity ns such is not presented at all : we are, being 
active; and further than this psychological analysis wall not 
go. iliiere are two ways in wmch this activity is manifested, 
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the receptive or passive, and the motor or active in the stricter 
sense ; and our experience of these we project in predicating the 
causal relation. But two halves, do not make a whole ; so we 
have no complete experience of effectuation, for the simpie 
reason that we cannot be two things at once ' (t6. 8>). 

Activity and feeling are present in all states of 
consciousness, they show no differentiation of parts, 
possess therefore no marks of individuality by 
which they may enter into association with other 
activities, feelings, or presentations: and as they 
cannot enter into associations, so they cannot be 
reproduced or recalled in any sense analogous to 
that in which presentations are recalled (to. 44*'). 
It might perhaps be said that, on Dr. Ward’s view, 
activity is a simple unanalysable phase of experi- 
ence, but can never be an object or content of 
experience. Professor James has argued with 
great force against the conception that there is 
any peculiar consciousness of activity, more espe- 
cially in the form of a feeling of innervation as it 
has been called — the feeling of the current of out- 
going energy, in volition or attention or other 
active states, — ^whioh is defended by uniters other- 
wise so diverse as Bain, Helmholtz, and Wimdt 
[Principles of Psychology, ii. 492 ff. ; of. i. 299 f.). 
What IS in the mind in ordinary volition before 
the act takes place is simply a kinsesthetic idea of 
what the act is to be — ‘ a mental conception, made 
up of memory images ’ of the muscular sensations 
defining which special act it is. All our ideas of 
movement, including those of the effort which it 
requires, as well as those of its direction, its ex- 
tent, its strength, and its velocity, ‘are images of 
peripheral sensations, either “ remote,” or resident 
m the moving parts, or in' other parts which sym- 
pathetically act ■with them in consequence of the 
diffuse “wave”’ (ih. 494). Wundt himself, as 
James points out, has come to admit that there 
are no differences of quality in these feelings of 
innervation, but only of degree of intensity. 
‘They are used by the mind as guides, not of 
which movement, but of how strong a movement 
it is making, or shall make. But does not this 
virtually surrender their existence altogether?’ 
(ih. 600). The fundamental form of mental activ- 
ity, according to James, is attention, and the 
fact of attention is known partly through changes 
undergone by the idea to which we attend, and 
partly by muscular sensations, in the head and 
elsewhere, which accompany the strain of accom- 
modation, sensory and mental. Dr. Stout has 
rightly pointed out that James here separates 
swstivity from the process which is active, and 
makes it consist in another collateral process. It 
‘ is like identifying the velocity of a moving body 
with the motion of some other body’ (Anal, 
Psychol, i. p. 163). James does not, however, 
identify the activity with the sensations by which 
we become aware of it ; they are indexes of some- 
thing which directly we cannot know. By Dr. 
Stout himself this is precisely -what is denied : an 
idea must be based upon some direct experience or 
sentience — ‘ The thought of succession in time must 
be based on the direct experience of time-transience, 
as the thought of red colour is based on the corre- 
sponding sensation.’ ‘ The cardinal Mtithesis be- 
tween mental activity and passivity is not merely 
a group of relations ideally cognized by the reflec- 
tive intelligence. Mental activity exists m being 
felt.* It may readily be admitted that change or 
transition is given as a direct experience ; but an 
activity is much more than a transition. It m- 
volves (1) direction or tendency of the transition 
towards an end, and (2) some feeling or Imowledge 
of effectuation in the successive phases of ree realiza- 
tion of the end. It is impossible to see how either 
a tendency towards an end, or the effechveness of 
a process in furthering the tendency, can be a direct 
experience or feeliny of the mind. Cansahty cannot 


exist m being felt,’ and causality is an essential 
feature of activity. We conclude, then, (1) that 
there is no direct consciousness of activity ; (2) that 
the conception of activity is a symbolic knowledge, 
founded on certain complex groups of feelings and 
presentations, in which similar elements and ar- 
rangements of elements constantly recur. 

S; What is the simplest or primary form of mental 
activity? At least three possible answers may be 
given : (1) Effectuation of p^sical change, (2) At- 
tention, (3) Apperception. The first identifies ao- 
tivity_ vvith conation simply, of which the lowest 
form is impulse to movement ; the second reduces 
the mental element in conation to the movement 
of the attention ; the third, to the play of apper- 
ception. In the first, which is that adopted above, 
mental activity is self-determination only in an 
indirect way; the mind cannot act immediately 
upon itself ; it can produce a desired change only 
by subjecting itself to certain physical conditions 
or circumstances through which the change may 
be effected. The question of Liberty and Deter- 
minism does not turn in the least upon this of the 
relation of mental activity to bodily. As has been 
said, ‘ Whatever be our opinion about our liberty 
or our determinism, we accord to the different 
moments of our mental life a decisive influence 
upon the nature of the folloiving moments. We 
consider our actual modifications as acting upon 
our future modifications.’ Even those who feel 
themselves subject to an inflexible necessity do 
so not because their will is without eflicacy, but, 

‘ on the contrary, because the eflBcacy of eveij idea, 
every feeling, every volition is such that it does 
not leave the smallest place to contingence ’ (van 
Bi^ma, Bevue de Mitaphys. et Morale, 1900, p. 2S6). 
But an idea has efficacy not in itself, but only in 
80 far as it excites feeling, and thereby stimulates 
activity or striving. Both Dr. Ward and Professor 
James, from different points of view, regard atten- 
tion as the prima:^ and fundamental phase of 
mental activity. ‘ The effort of attention is thus 
the essential phenomenon of will’ (James, ii. p. 
662) ; but ‘ this volitional effort pure and simple 
must be carefully distinguished from the muscular 
effort ■with which it is usually confounded. The 
latter consists of all those peripheral feelings to 
which a muscular “ exertion ’’ may give rise.’ The 
attention is kept strained upon an object of thought 
which is out of harmony with the prevailing drift 
of thought, ‘ until at last it grows so as to maintain 
itself before the mind ivith ease. This strain of 
the attention is the fundamental act of ■will. And 
the iviU’s work is in most cases practically ended 
when the bare presence to onr thought of the 
naturally unwelcome object has been secured. 
For the mysterious tie between the thought and 
the motor centres next comes into play, and, in 
a way which we cannot even guess at, the obedi- 
ence of the bodily organs follows as a matter of 
course’ (ib. p. 664). ‘Consciousness (or the neural 
process which goes -with it) is in its very nature 
impulsive’ (ib. p. 635). Now, it is in precisely 
this impulsiveness, this transition from thought 
to bodily action, that we have sought the primitive 
or essential form of the activity of mind. The 
retaining or strengthening of an idea in attention 
is only an instance of it. Attention is not a pure 
acti'vity which can be called now to one idea, now 
to another; it is the interaction between the mind 
and its presentations, the degree and form of atten- 
tion being proportional to the mental organization ; 
and the effect of attention is never directly upon 
the idea, the content of consciousness itself, but 
upon the motor centres by which the physiolorical 
process nnderlving the idea is strengthened or 
heightened, and thus the idea itself brought indi- 
recwy into clearer consciousness. As V olkmnnn has 
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said, ‘ The willing to hold a presentation fast is not 
the willing of the presentation itself — and cannot 
therefore be directed immediately npon the pre- 
sentation, hut must take the roundabout way 
through renewing the stimulus or keeping up the 
activity of auxiliary {i.e. associated) ideas ’ ( Volk- 
mann, Lehrbuch dcr Psychologic ^ [1894], ii. p. 205). 
With Wundt, the elementary process is ‘the ap- 
perception of a psychic content’ (l.c. iii. 307), or 
the bringing of a presentation into the focus of 
consciousness. Consciousness and will belong to- 
gether from the beginning onwards, and external 
action as a volition-process differs from the internal 
action of apperception only in its consequences, 
not in its immediate psychological nature. Con- 
sidered as a phenomenon of consciousness, the 
former consists in nothing but ' the apperception 
of an idea of movement ’ (lo. ; on Wunat’s ‘ Theory 
of Apperception ’ see Villa, Contemporary Psycho- 
logy, p. 211 ff.). If we analyze this process of 
apperception, we find there are three steps : (i.) the 
idea is perceived or enters consciousness; (ii.) it 
acts as a motive or stimulus, through the feelings 
connected Avith it, upon the internal will ; (iii.) the 
wll reacts upon it, and it is ‘apperceived.’ The 
sole effect of the will upon the ideas is to raise 
them into the focus of consciousness: all that 
follows springs from the mechanism of the ideas 
themselves, volkmann objects to the theory that 
it implies a ■will hanging above the ideas, and 
striking in among them, but which in itself is 
wholly inert, — a ■will which wills nothing, but must 
wait for stimulation from without {l.c. p. 194). 
The latter objection holds only if we suppose that 
perception precedes apperception in time, as Wundt 
indeed assumes : it fails if we regard the analysis 
as that of a single process into constituents which 
can be held apart only by abstraction, but which 
have no separate conscious existence. The former 
objection is, however, conclusive: a ■will which 
acts upon our ideas and aflects them directly is 
non-existent. We conclude that attention and 
apperception are alike modes of the more funda- 
mental form of mental acti^vity which consists in 
the response of the mind to a presentation, through 
feeling, by effecting some bodily change. 

6. The essence of moral activity is to be found in 
that form of mental activity in wliich an idea is 
retained before the mind, in spite of its incongruity 
■with tendencies or dispositions already present.^ In 
such cases there is a choice or selection of one idea 
among several possible ones, for realization : to 
realize an idea is to give it bodily form, or real 
existence — in other words, to carry out the actions 
which the idea involves. But it is only when an 
idea is sufficiently strengthened .(centrally or peri- 
pherally) that it acquires this impulsive force. 
‘Consent to the idea’s undivided presence, this is 
effort’s sole achievement. Its only function is to 
get this feeling of consent into the mind. And for 
this there is but one way’ — i.e. to keep it steadily 
before the mind until it fils the mind — ‘ To sustain 
a representation, to think, is, in short, the only 
moral act, for the impulsive and the obstructea, 
for sane and lunatic alike’ (James). The consent 
of which James writes is a somewhat mythological 
process — it is a fat of the mind, a resolve that the 
act shall ensue (f.c. pp. 601, 567 ff.), ‘a subjective 
experience sui generis which we can designate but 
not define.’ Perhaps an ultimate analysis would 
show it to be not an apparently unmotived act 
of the mind, but a fimction of the ideas themselves 
in their relation to the mind as an o^anized system 
of dispositions and tendencies. The ethical or 
metaphysical problem of freewill or determinism 
belongs elsewhere ; for psychology the problem does 
not exist. 

7- Historical. — ^The first philosophical treatment 


of mental activity occurs in Plato’s theory of Ideas. 
The Ideas, as the ultimate and only realities, have 
movement and life, soul and intelligence. The 
finite soul has both a transient and an immanent 
causality, the former as the cause of the motion 
and life of its body, the latter through its faculty 
of knowing, by which it participates in the life of 
the Ideas and assimilates their active power. 
Passivity of mind consists in the affecting of the 
mind by the body, through its senses ; passivity 
thus comes to mean imperfect, inaccurate, confused 
and inadequate knowledge. The soul is most active 
when detached from the body, and in the ecstatic 
union with the infinite and eternal Idea of the 
Good. 

* The soul reasons best when disturbed by none of the senses, 
■whether hearing or sight, or pain or pleasure : when she has 
dismissed the body and released herself ns far as possible from 
all intercourse or contact with it, and thus, living alone with 
herself so far as possible, strives after real truth' (Sophistes, 
248 A ff.. Republic, vii. 632 S., Pheedo, 65; cf. Zeller, Phil, dcr 
Oritehen, ii. p. 480). 

The dualism of soul and body is already partly 
overcome in Aristotle : it is not the soul in man 
that thinks or learns of itself, but man thinks 
through the soul ; i.e. the man is an organic whole. 
On the other hand, the dualism returns ivithin 
Reason or Intelligence, which is of two kinds, 
passive and active. All human knowledge depends 
upon experience, and rational truths are merely 
the highest inductive generalizations from experi- 
ence ; the mind is passive in the double sense ; 
(1) that it is dependent upon the body for its 
material, and even the forms into which the material 
is moulded, through successive impressions ; (2) that 
the separate phases of consciousness are transitory 
and fleeting. On the other hand, the possibility of 
these empirical generalizations implies the co- 
operation of an Active or Creative Intelligence 
vmich gives the ideas their reality, as eternal, 
imperishable existences. This Active Reason is 
separate from the body, as from all matter, whereas 
the Passive Reason is merely the essence or form 
of the body itself : the Passive Reason perishes 
with the body, the Active Reason is the eternal 
element in man (de Anima, iii. Cf. Siebeck, Gesch, 
der Psychologic, i. 2, pp. 64 f., 72). The difficulties of 
the theory are : (1) tliat the Active Reason appears 
to be simply identical with the Diidne Consciousness 
itself, by which the finite mind is passively affected, 
so that there is no real activity of the finite con- 
sciousness; (2) that from another point of view 
the Active Reason as a separate principle means 
simply Truth, as an ideal system of knowledge, of 
which our every thought is a partial realization. It 
has validity, not real existence. Aristotle’s theory 
suggested, however, that the mind is active, the 
human understanding at work, in all knowledge, 
from sense-experience onwards. This conclusion 
was brought out first by Alexander of Aphrodisias 
— 2nd cent. A.D. — [ib. p. 202). In Plotinus also (3rd 
cent.) consciousness is not merely the passive 
spectator of its own experiences, but a synthetic 
acti^vity, grasping togetner, holding together and 
moulding the impressions it receives {ib. pp. 333, 
337). Throughout the Medimval Period controversy 
as to mental activity resolved itself mainly into 
the relation of soul to body, or the problem of 
the relation of the finite to the Divine mind. In 
Avicenna (A.D. 980-1038) the intelligence is wliolly 
unattached to any bodily organ, and its objects are 
wholly distinct from those of sense ; on the other 
hand, he distinguishes, with Aristotle, between an 
active and a passive principle within the intelli- 
gence itselh The latter is only in the individual 
soul and perishes "with it ; the former is distinct and 
separate from the individual soul, is universal, one 
and the same in all, and it alone is immortal (Stockl, 
Gesch. d. Philosophic dcs Mittelnlters, II. i. § 12). 
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The question of ethical activity in its modern form 
first emerges in Averro'es (A.D. 1126-1198). He 
distinguishes hetweeu beings which are active, i.e. 
act upon other_ beings, by nature, and those of 
which the activity is conditional upon desire. 
'The powers of the former are determined to 
one thing, and must, when the corresponding con- 
ditions are given, necessarily enter into the act. 
The latter — ^beings which act from desire or choice 
— do not enter into activity necessarily, when a 
fitting object is presented, but are in themselves 
indifi'erent to the object, and may desire or choose 
the_ one or the other,’ i.e. their choice is an 
activity acceding to the object and independent 
of it {ib, § 21 ). Some of the Muslim dogmatists 
denied that any source of activity exists in man 
or in any other finite being: all movement and 
activity in the created world depends directly and 
solely upon an external cause— uiz. God. That 
definite events appear to follow upon definite 
causes is due to the fact that God observes the 
habit of allowing it so. Each process is an accident, 
momentarily created by Goa, according to the 
custom He has prescribed to Himself. Man does 
not really will or act, God creates in him the 
volition and the act ; man is thus wholly passive, 
the blind instrument of God’s will. His activity 
is an illusion. These ideas return in Geulincx and 
the Occasionalists. The doctrine of the soul as a 
substance, and therefore a source of activity, was 
upheld by Albertus Magnus (13th cent.) and 
Thomas Aquinas {ib.), and prevailed, along with a 
side current of scepticism, until Descartes (1596- 
1650). In his metaphysical theory Descartes makes 
mind the diametrical opposite of body 5 the former 
alone is active or free, the body a pure automaton : 
the soul is notliing that is not spiritual, unextended, 
immaterial; no intercourse, therefore, is possible 
between soul and body, except by the Divine 
interference. The soul produces its sensations from 
itself, on occasion of but not through, the bodily 
excitations. In his Psychology, however, as Weber 
has pointed out (Weber, Hist. of_ Philosmhy, tr. 
Thilly, p. 316 ; cf. Descartes, Traiti des Passions, 
Traits de V Homme), Descartes entirely contradicts 
these principles and speaks of the soul as united to 
the body, and as acting upon it and acted upon by 
it in its turn. In both Spinoza and Leibniz_ the 
special activity of the soul is knowledge ; it is 
passive just in so far as its ideas or perceptions are 
inadequate or confused. With Malebranche, as 
later wfith Schopenhauer, but from a totally dif- 
ferent standpoint, the centre of activity is trans- 
ferred to the will — the mind in relation to the 
outward world. In the English Psychologists it is 
jointly placed in the will and in the inward power 
of combining, synthesizing, and transforming the 
ideas. In modem psychology, as we have tried to 
show above, the tendency has been to reduce one 
of these different forms of mental activity to the 
other. 
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ADAM. — I. The name. — The Heb. {'adhdm) 
is properly a common noun denoting ‘mankind’ 
or ‘ human being,’ homo as distinguished from vir. 
In Gn (P), ^adkdm = ‘mankind ’ ; in 2M“® we 
have ha- adhdm = ‘ the man,’ i.e. the first man ; * 
in 5*‘“ it is used os a proper name. The etymology 
of ‘Adam’ is uncertain; Gn 2’ ‘Jahweh Elohim 
formed man {’adhdm) of the dust of the ground ’ 
{’ddhdmdh) is not to be taken as a scientific deriva- 
tion. The usual words for ‘man’ in the Semitic 
languages generally are not cognate with 'ddhdm. 
‘Adam ’ has been connected with an Assyr. adum 
‘child,’ ‘one made,’ ‘created’ ; with the Heb. root 
'dm ‘ red,’ the name having originated in a raddy 
race; Dillmann on Gn 1. 2 suggests a connexion 
with an Eth. root=‘ pleasant,’ ‘well-formed,’ or an 
Arab. root= ‘to attach oneself,’ and so =‘ gregari- 
ous,’ ‘sociable.’ Any connexion with Adapa, the 
hero of a Babylonian myth, is most improbable. 

2 . Adam in the OT. — The only references to 
Adam are in Gn 1-5, and in the dependent passage 
1 Ch 1 >. The common noun ’ddhdm is misread as 
the name in AV of Dt 32® and Job 31®®; RV 
corrects Dt, but retains Adam in the text of Job, 
putting the correction ‘ after the manner of men ’ 
for ‘ like Adam ’ in the margin. In view of the 
OT habit of playing upon words, there may be a 
secondary reference to Adam in Job and possibly 
elsewhere ; but as ‘ man ’ or ‘ mankind ’ gives a 
satisfactory sense, there is not sufficient ground 
for recognizing a secondary meaning. 

In the Priestly narrative (P) of Creation (Gn 
l*-2**) Elohim creates ‘mankind’ {’ddhdm) in His 
own image, in two sexes, makes man supreme over 
all living creatures, bids him multiply, and gives 
him the fruits and grains for food. He blesses 
man. But whereas it is said s^arately of each of 
the other groups of creatures, ‘ God saw that it was 
good,’ there is no such separate utterance concern- 
ing man ; he is simply included in the general 
statement, ‘ God saw everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.’ In 5*'® Adam is 
the ancestor of the human race ; when he is 130 
years old he begets Seth ‘ in his own likeness, after 
his image.’ Afterwards Adam begat other chil- 
dren, and died at the age of 930. 

In the Prophetic (J) narrative (Gn 2 ‘'>- 4 = 5 ) 
Jahweh Elohim moulds ‘the man’ out of dust, 
gives him life by breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and places him in Eden to dress and 
keep it. Jaliweh Elohim also makes the animals 
out of the soil {’ddhdmdh) in order that ‘ the man ’ 
may find a helpmeet ; ‘ the man ’ names them but 
finas no suitable helpmeet, and at last Jahweh 
Elohim builds up a woman out of a rib taken from 
‘the man’ while he slept: the woman proves a 
suitable helpmeet. Jahweh Elohim had forbidden 
‘ the man ’ to eat of the fruit of a certain ‘ tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil ’ planted in the mid.st 
of Eden ; but, tempted by the serpent, the wonuan 
ate of the forbidden fruit, and also persuaded the 
• BV has ‘Adam’ as proper name in three passages, following 
MT; bat in two (317.11) the pointing should be slightly altered, 
and In the third (4») the article should probably be inserted, 
changing it in each case to ‘ the man.’ 
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man to eat. Thereupon Jahweh Elohim drove 
them out of Eden, and men became subject to 
death. After the expulsion the man and the 
woman became parents of three sons ; one of these, 
Abel, was murdered by his brother Cain; while 
the other two, Cain and Seth, became the pro- 
genitors of the human race. 

These two narratives differ markedly in form ; 
the Prophetic narrative is franklj^ anthropo- 
morphic, but the Priestly narrative minimizes the 
anthropomorphic element. Both are adapted from 
ancient Semitic traditions;* but here again in 
Gn 1 the mythological element is reduced to 
language and framework, and is altogether subor- 
dinated to the teaching of revelation ; whereas in 
Gn 2-4 the author is evidently glad to retain a 
picturesque story for its own sake as well as for 
the sake of its moral. In other words, he uses an 
ancient tradition as a parable, and we have no 
right to extract theology from all the details. 

Tlie two narratives agree in their pure mono- 
theism, in representing man as the immediate 
creation of God, without intervention of angels, 
icons, or other intermediate supernatural beings ; 
in representing him as a creation of God, and not 
as born of God by any gwiwi-material process; 
and in representing the human race as descended 
from a single pair. They are also substanti- 
ally at one in other points : man is Godlike ; in the 
Priestly narrative he is made ‘in the image and 
likeness’ of God, and passes that ‘image and like- 
ness ’ on to his descendants (Gn cf. below) ; 

in the Prophetic narrative man’s life is the breath 
of God (Gn 2) ; in the Priestly narrative man is 
given the dominion over all other creatures; in 
the Prophetic narrative the animals are specially 
formed for the service of man, and receive their 
names from him. 

It is characteristic of the Priestly narrative that 
its express moral is found in two points of ritnal : 
man is to be vegetarian, and to observe the 
Sabbath. The Prophetic narrative, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the moral life : the marriage 
tie is to be permanently binding, and marriage is 
spoken of in terms which inmly a preference for 
monogamy. Man is under a Divine law ; God has 

E rovided for his welfare, and ordained his abode, 
is work, his food. There is moral retribution ; 
the disobedience of the man and the woman, wrong- 
doing, murder on the part of Cain, are punished; 
but even while Jahweh Elohim punishes. He stiU 
cares for men ; He clothes the man and the woman, 
and protects Cain from being put to death. 

Passing to other features of the Prophetic narra- 
tive, we note the inferior position of woman, 
corresponding to her status in the East, suggested 
by her formation after man, from his body, and 
for his service ; she is also the instrument of his 
ruin. Again, man enjoys immediate fellowship 
with God; and this is not terminated by the 
expulsion from Eden, for Jahweh converses m the 
same fashion with Cain as He does with Adam ; 
and the divelling-place of the first family outside 
Eden is still thought of as being in the special 
presence of God. When Cain leaves this dwmling- 
place, he goes ‘ out from the presence of Jahweh ’ 
and feels that he will ‘ be hidden from his face ’ 
(Gn4“-i6)._ 

The original sin of man, the fatal source of all 
his misery, was inordinate desire, indulged in con- 
trary to the Dmne_ prohibition. This desire is 
comprehensive. It is sensual ; the woman sees 
that the tree is ‘ good for food ’ ; it is msthetic : ‘ it 
was a delight to the eyes.’ The desire is also 

* Full nnd Cfiin and Abel are concerned, only 

uncertain hints ol such stories have yet been discovered in 
the inscriptions of Western Asia; but the character of On S-4 
Shows that the author is adapting ancient tradition. 


intellectual ; the tree is ‘ the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil ’ ; the serpent promises that by 
eating it ‘ their eyes shall be opened ... to know 
good and evil,’ and tbe woman sees that the tree 
IS ‘to be desired to make one wise.’* But the 
desire for ‘ the knowledge of good and evil ’ is not 
merely intellectual, it is also a desire for a deeper, 
more varied, more exciting experience of life, a 
desire to ‘ see life,’ to use popular language. And 
as the serpent promises that by eating they shall 
become ‘ like gods,’ this desire included ambition. 
In other words, the first sin consisted in defying 
God by giving the reins to the various impulses 
which make for culture and civilization. Similarly, 
in Gn 416-51 progress in civilization is due to the 
evil race of Cain. 

The author of the source which the Prophetic 
narrator follows regards the life of man as accursed, 
a life of sordid toil, poorly rewarded, embarrassed by 
shame arising out of the sexual conditions of human 
existence, burdened for woman by the pain of 
travail and by her subjection to her husband. 
These evils are the punishment of the first sin, 
the consequences of the unholy appetite for luxury 
and culture, knowledge and power. Smend {A Ittest. 
Bel.-Gesch. 121 f.) has pointed out that this concep- 
tion of life does not control the patriarchal stories 
or the other portions of the Prophetic narrative ; 
hence the author must have taken it over from 
older tradition, and it does not represent his formal 
and complete judgment on life, though he retains 
it as expressing one side of the truth. 

Similarly, there are other theological implications 
which mignt be discerned by pressing details ; but 
such impUcations are no part of the teaching which 
the Prophetic narrator intended to enforce ; such 
details also are merely retained from ancient tradi- 
tion ; e.g. the feud between man and the serpmt 
is retained as corresponding to the facts of life, 
but in the original story it was probably a remi- 
niscence of the contest between Marduk and the 
primeval Dragon. 

Again, the story serves to explain the miserable 
estate of man and the sense of alienation froni 
God ; but it does not profess to explain the origin 
of evil or of sin. It is indeed implied that sin did 
not originate in man or from man, but was due to 
suggestion from outside. 

Obviously we are not intended to deduce doc- 
trines by combining features of the two narratives, 
otherwise we should be confronted by the difficulty 
that the serpent would be included amongst the 
creatures whom God pronotmeed ‘ very good.’ 

In the Priestly narrative the fact of sin is not 
mentioned till the time just before the Flood, when 
we are told that the earth was corrupt and full of 
violence (Gn 6“) ; no account is given of the origin 
of this corruption. It is noteworthy that we are 
told that Adam transmitted the Divine likeness 
to Seth (cf. 5' and ; but no such statement 

is made as to Adam’s other children. Possibly the 
Divine likeness was a birthright transmitted from 
eldest son to eldest son, till it reached Noah, but 
not possessed by other men, hence their corruption ; 
or again this likeness may have been shared by the 
descendants of Seth, but not possessed by other 
races. The Book of Chronicles simply traces the 
genealogy of Israel from Adam. 

3. Adam in the Apocrypha and later Jewish 
literature. — As the first man, Adam occupies a 
prominent place in theology and tradition. An 
immense body of tradition gathered round the brief 
Scripture narratives. The notices of Adam in the 
Apocrypha, however, are for the most part mere 
references to the accounts in Genesis. Thus 2 Ea 
is a summary of these accounts, followed in 
V,” by the comment, ‘For the first Adam, bear- 
• Not as in RVm ' desirable to look upon.’ cf. Dillmann. 
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ing a •\rieked heart, transgressed, and was over- 
come ; and not he only, but all they also that are 
born of him.’ The author does not explain how 
the immediate creation of God came to have a 
‘•\vicked heart’; but perhaps the term is used 
proleptically — a heart that became wicked through 
the Iml. Again, refers to Adam as the an- 
cestor of the human race (cf. also and in 

746-56 Esdras laments the sin and punishment which 
Adam has brought on mankind.* 

It is remarkable that Avhen Jesus ben Sirach 
sets out to ‘praise famous men’ (Sir 44-50), he 

E asses over Adam and begins with Enoch ; then 
e reviews the series of OT heroes, concluding with 
Nehemiah, and then {49^^’*®) reverts to Enoch and 
Joseph, and at last by way of Shem and Seth 
arrives at Adam : ‘ Above every living thing in 
the creation is Adam.’ 


The position ol Sir suggests that this paragraph was 

either an afterthought of Ben Sira, or an addition hy a later 
writer who had noticed the absence of Adam and others. 
Perhajjs Ben Sira felt that the Fall rendered Adam unfit to 
figure in a list of ancient worthies. 


Adam l)lays a considerable part in the other 
Apocalyptic literature. In the Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch {30®°'),t for instance, Adam is made 
of seven substances ; his flesh from the earth, 
his blood from the dew, his eyes from the sun, his 
bones from the stones, his veins and hair from the 
grass, his thoughts from the swiftness of the angels 
and from the clouds, his spirit from the Spirit of 
God and from the wind. He is ‘like a second 
angel,’ endowed with the Divine Wisdom. His name 
Adam was constructed from the initials of the 
[Greek] names of the four quarters of the earth : 
Anatole (E.), Dusis (W.), Arktos (N.), Mesemhria 
(S.). He fell through ignorance, because he did not 
imderstand his own nature. 

We read of a Jewish Book of Adam,X hut it is 
not now extant. 

The other branch of later Jewish literature, 
Talmud, Midrashim, etc., embellishes the Scrip- 
ture narrative ivith a variety of fanciful legends. 
In the famous Baraitha of the Talmud on the 
origin of the books of the OT, Adam is one of 
the ten elders who contributed to the Psalter. 
Ibn Ezra explains the birth of children to Adam 
by suggesting that when he found that the per- 
manent continuance of the race in his own person 
would be prevented by death,_he provided for its 
continuance by begetting children. Rabbinical 
traditions also state that the tree of knowledge was 
a fig-tree, that Eve gave the fruit to the anunals, 
etc. etc.§ Philo expounds and allegorizes the 
Biblical narratives in de Opificio Mundi, Sacrarum 
Lcgum Allegorice de Cherubim ; pointing out, for 
instance, that the statement that man was made 
in the image of God must not be understood in a 
material sense; it means that the mind m man 
corresponds to God in the cosmos (de Opif. 23) ; 
and the narrative of the Fall is an allegory of the 
disastrous consequences of lust (ib. 57, 58). 

Josephus {Ant. i. i. 2) merely puts the Biblical 
narrative into what he conceived to be a better 
literary form, e?^aiidiii^, for instance, the few 
words of Jahweh Elohim into a speech.^ It is note- 
worthy, however, that he speaks in his preface of 
some of the Mosaic narratives as being allegoriOTl. 

The Je^vish development of this pbject reachw 
its climax in the medimval mysticism called the 
Qabbala, where the Sephiroth, or emanations by 
which God creates, are grouped sometimes as the 
tree of life and sometimes as Adam Qadmon, the 


primeval man. „ . , , . 

♦2 Esdras (so Eng. Apocrypha ; Tu!g._4I^ras) is tie work 
of a Palestinian Jew, a.D. 81-90, with Christian 
t MorfiU and Charles attribute the work to a Hellenistic Jew 

^YBe^Hastings’ DB, i. S7, art 'Adam, B^ks of 
{ Hershon, iJaWmtcaZ Commentary on Genesxs, 


4. Adam in the NT. — Adam is mentioned in Lk 
3®® as the ancestor of Jesus, thus emphasizing the 
Incarnation, the reality of our Lord’s humanity. 
In 1 _Ti 2'®' the authority of the husband over 
the •wife is deduced from the fact that Adam was 
‘first formed’; and that it was Eve, not Adam, 
who was deceived by_ the serpent. The idea that 
Adam was not deceived probablj' rests on some 
Rabbinical exegesis, e.g. the suggestion that Adam 
did not know that the apple Eve gave him came 
from the tree of life. Jude has the casual refer- 
ence, ‘Enoch also, the seventh from Adam.’ Also, 
1 Co supports the current etiquette as to the 
way in whicli women wore their hair, and as to 
their wearing veils, by the fact that the first woman 
was created from the man, and for the sake of the 
man, and not vice versa. 

But the most important NT passages are Ro 
5*®'®* and 1 Co is^O'-a- which state a parallel 
and a contrast between Adam and (llirist. 'To a 
certain extent, Adam and Christ stand in the same 
relation to the human race ; in each case the 
nature and work of the individual affects the whole 
race ; Adam ‘ is a figure of him that was to come ’ 
(Ro 5**). But while the one man Adam’s one sin 
introduces sin and guilt and death, the one 
Christ’s one act of righteousness justifies the 
guilty, restores them to righteousness, and enables 
them to reign in life. This ‘ one act of righteous- 
ness’ is also spoken of as ‘the obedience of the 
one’; the general tenor of St. Paul’s teaching 
identifies this ‘act’ with the death of Christ (Ro 
512-21, j 0Q i52o-22j_ Paul does not make it clear 
how, or in what sense, Adam’s sin became the 
cause of sin, guilt, and death to his posterity. 
The statement of Ro 6'*, that ‘ death reigned from 
Adam until Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression,’ 
suggests that men were involved in the guilt and 
punishment of Adam apart from their own sins. 

1 Co 15®®'®* is not prima facie quite consistent 
with Romans ; and there is nothing to show that 
St. Paul had correlated the two seS of ideas. In 
Corinthians, mankind inherits from Adam limita- 
tions; and Christ enables mankind to transcend 
these limitations. ‘ The first man is of the earth, 
earthy,’ merely a living ‘ soul ’ ('j'vxti ) ; s^nd such 
were his descendants until Christ came. ‘ The last 
man,’ ‘ the second man from heaven,’ was ‘ a life- 
giving spirit’ (TryeOfia), and apparently communi- 
cates thispneuma to Christians, who are ‘ heavenly ’ 
like their Master, and bear His image. In other 
words, by the Incarnation human nature was raised 
to a higher plane. But again it is doubtful how 
far St. Paul would have been prepared to affirm 
all that his words imply.* The iaea of a higher 
and a lower Adam, or a heavenly and an earthy 
or earthly man, is found in Philo, in some of the 
Gnostic systems,t and in the Qabbfila.t 

5. Adam in Christian literature. — The Patristic 
commentaries on the stories of the Creation and 
the Fall largely follow Jewish precedents; they 
often allegorize and ornament tne narrative by 
legendary additions ; while the Gnostic cosmologies 
anticipate and pave the way for the mysticism of 
the Qabbala. Adam becomes a Gnostic .Eon.§ 
The Ophites speak of ‘the spiritual seed or A f<ru 
SyOpwTTot as an efflux dTri toD apx°->'Bp<^ov ivtiiOey 
’Aoa/td»Tor,’ II Greek equivalents of the Adam Qad- 
mon or Adam Elyon which figure in the Qabbfila. 


• Frani Delitisoh, in hl5 BrUf an die IlSmer in dot Helrr&isehe 
ienetit und au» Talmud und ilidraseh erldtUert, quotes from 
artini a passafre from Sifrt (an early llidrash) which contiasU 
le effects of Adam’s ^ with those of the ricarious eufferings 
: the Messiah. 

t Harvey’s /reruruJ, L 1S4 n. 2. . , .1 

t Dice. 0 / CArtrt. Biojr., art. ‘Cabbalah' by Oinsbary. Phllc 
> 0 . ABegor. L 16) speaks of a higher and a lower man intro- 
31 ^ into Paradise ; the lower Is expelled, the higher remains, 
f Harvey's Irenerue, L 224, n. 1. I Harvey, i. 131, n- 2. 
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To derive these Gnostic ideas from the Qahhala 
is an anachronism ; both are developments from 
Rabbinical mysticism. Medimval and Protestant 
divines, especially Calvin following Augustine, 
develop the doctrine of Original Sin from St. Paul’s 
teaching. Thus Calvin:* ‘He (Adam) not only 
was himself punished . . . but he involved his 
posterity also. . . . The orthodox, therefore, and 
more especially Augustine, laboured to show that 
■we are not corrupted by acquired wickedness, hut 
bring an innate corruption from the very womb. 
It was the greatest impudence to deny this.’ t 

6. Adam in Islam. — The Muhammadans accept 
the Christian Scripture subject to the necessary 
correction and interoretation ; they have also bor- 
rowed many of the Je'wish legends. Adam, there- 
fore, is an important person in their religious 
system ; and they have adorned his story with 
legends of their own. Por instance, on the site 
of the Ka'ba at Mecca, Adam, after his expulsion 
from Eden, first worshipped God in a tent sent 
down from heaven for the purpose; and Eve’s 
tomb may be seen near Mecca ; it shows the out- 
lines of a body 173 ft. by 12 ft. ; the head is buried 
elsewhere. $ 

Literatuee. — Comm, on the Biblical passages ; Handbooks of 
OT and NT Theologj’ and of Dogmatics on the doctrines of Man, 
Creation, and Original Sin ; H. G. Smith, ‘ Adam in the RV,' in 
AJTb, vi. (1902), 768 ; G. F. Moore, ‘ The Last Adam,’ in JBL, 
xi'i. (1897), 168 ; J. Denney, ‘ Adam and Christ in St. Paul,* in 
Exp. 6th ser. ix. (1904), 147 ; Hastings’ DB, artt, * Adam,’ ‘ Adam 
in the NT,’ and ‘Adam, Books of’; JE, artt. ‘Adam,’ ‘Adam, 
Book of,’ ‘Adam gadmon.’ W, H. BeNNETT. 

ADAM’S BRIDGE, or i2ajnawe(M=‘ Rama’s 
causeway.’ — A chain of sandbanks over 30 miles 
in length, extending from the island of Rames- 
varam off the Indian coast, to the island of 
Manar off the coast of Ceylon. These sandbanks 
— some dry and others a few feet under the surface 
of the water — seem to connect India ivith Ceylon ; 
and this fact has given rise to the tradition that 
they are portions of a causeway which was con- 
structed by Rama, the hero of the ancient Indian 
Epi^c called the Ramajjana, 

The story of the Epic is well knoivn. Rama, 
the prince of Ayodhya or Oudh, was banished by 
the king, his father, for fourteen years, and came 
and lived in a forest near the sources of the Goda- 
vari, accompanied by his •wife Sita and his younger 
brother Lak§mana. During the absence of the 
two brothers from their cottage, Sita was taken 
away by Ravana, king of Ceylon. After long 
search Rama got news of Sita, and determined 
to cross over from India to Ceylon with a vast 
army of ruonkeys and bears to recover her. It 
was for this purpose that the causeway across the 
ocean is said to have been constructed. Rama 
crossed over with the army,' defeated and killed 
Ravana, recovered his -wife, and returned to Oudh. 
The period of exile had expired ; Rama’s father 
was dead ; and Rama ascended the throne. 

The building of the. causeway across the ocean 
is described at great length in the epic poem. And 
after Rama had killed nis foe and recovered his 
■jvife, he is described as sailing through the sky 
m an aerial car — all the ■way from Ceylon to Oudh. 
The whole of India ■was spread below; and few 
p^sages in the epic are more striking than the 
bold attempt to describe the vast continent as 
seen from the car. It was then that Rama pointed 
out to his wife, who ■was seated by him in the car, 
the great causeway he had constructed across the 
ocean. 

• Institutes, Bk. n. ch. 1. 5 6. 

Apocrj-pha connected with Adam cf. Hastings’ 
r' j ‘ *• For the legend (ns old as Orlgen) that Adam was 
1906 p°“ a ° Golgotha and OieHolg Sepulchre, 

lol Khan and Sporrow, ITitA the Pilgrims to ileeea, 


* See, my love, round Ceylon’s island 
How the ocean billows roar. 

Hiding pearls in caves of coral, 

Strewmg shells upon the shore, 

And the causeway lar-extending,— 

Monument of Rama’s fame, — 

Pamasetu unto ages 
Shall our deathless deed proclaim I’ 

The Hindus regard Rama as an incarnation of 
Visnu, the second of the Hindu Trinity — the 
god who preserves and supports the universe. 
The island of Ramesvaram, from which Rama 
is supposed to have crossed to Ceylon over the 
causeway built by him, is therefore a sacred place 
of pilgrimage, visited by thousands of pious Hindus 
every year from all parts of India. The famous 
temple of Ramesvaram, with its pillared corridors, 
700 feet long, is perhaps the finest specimen of 
Draiddian arcliitecture in India. 

Litebatobe. — Bdmdyazta (Griffith’s tr. and Romesh Dutfs 
condensed tr.). For an account of the temple of Ramesvaram, 
see Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

Romesh Dutt. 

ADAM’S PEAK. — This is the English name, 
adopted from the Portuguese, of a lofty mountaiu 
in Ceylon, called in Sinhalese Samanala, and in 
Pali Samania • kiita or Sumana-kuta. It rises 
directly from the plains, at the extreme south- 
west comer of the central mountainous district, 
to a height of 7420 feet. The panorama from the 
summit is one of the grandest in the world, as few 
other mountains, though surpassing it in altitude, 
present the same ■unobstructed view over land and 
sea. But the peak is best kno'wn as a place of 
pilgrimage to the depression in the rock at its 
summit, which is supposed to resemble a man’s 
footprint, and is explained by pilgrims of different 
religions in different ways. It is a most remark- 
able, and probably nnique, sight to see a group 
of pUgrims gazing solemnly at the depression, each 
one quite undisturbed in his faith by the know- 
ledge that the pilgrim next to him holds a divergent 
view — the Buddhist thinking it to be the footprint 
of the Buddha, the Saivite regarding it as the 
footprint of Siva, the Christian holding it to be 
the footprint of St. Thomas, or perhaps admitting 
the conflicting claims of the eunuch of Queen 
Candace, and the Muhammadan thinking he be- 
holds the footprint of Adam. The origin of these 
curious beliefs is at present obscure. None of 
them can be traced back to its real source, and 
even in the case of the Buddhist belief, about 
which we know most, we are left to conjecture in 
the last, or first, steps. 

The earliest mention of the Buddhist belief is in the Samanta 
Pdsddikd, a commentary on the Buddhist Canon Law written 
by Buddbagbosa in the first quarter of the 6th cent. A.D. This 
work has not yet been published, but the passage is quoted in 
full, in the original Pali, by Skeen (pp. 60, 61). It runs os 
follows : ‘ The Ecalted One, in the eighth year alter (his attain- 
ment oO Wisdom, came attended by five hundred Bhikshus on 
the invitation of Moninkkha, king of the Nagas, to Ceylon ; 
took the meal (to which he had been imuted), seated tbe while 
in the Ratana Man^apa (Gem Pavilion) put up on the spot 
where the Kalyani Dagaba (afterwards) stood, and making his 
footprint visible on Samanta Kufa, -went back (to India).’ Sedng 
that Adam’s Peak is a hundred miles away from the Kalyani 
Dagaba, the clause about Adam’s Peak seems abrupt, and looks 
as if it had been inserted into an older story -written originally 
without it. But it is good evidence that the belief in the Adam’s 
Peak legend was current at .Anuradhapura when the passage 
quoted was written there about a.d. 425. The whole context of 
Uie passage is known to have been drawn f rom a history of Ceylon 
in Sinhalese prose with mnemonic verses in P61L* Those verses 
were collected in the still extant work, the Dipavarhsa, ■written 
probably in the previous century. That work (ii. 62-69) rives 
the account of the Buddha’s visit to Maniokkha. It mentions 
nothing about Adam’s Peak. Ought we to conclude that the 
legend arose between the dates of the two works? Probably 
not. The argument ex siientio is always weak ; and in another 
passage of the Samanta Pdsddikd, where this ■risit of the 
Buddha is mentioned,) nothing is said about Adam’s Peak. 
Neither can it be an interpolation; for in the liahdvaihsa 
(L 76, p. 7), written about half a century later,) also at .Anu- 

• Geiger, ilahdvadisa und Dipavashsa (Leipzig, 1905), p. 78. 

t Printed in Oldenberg, Yinaya Pifaka, voL in. p. S32. 

i Sir A Tennent, CeyCm, ii. 18S, dates it ‘prior to B,o. 801 ‘ I 
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rSdhapnra and also on the basis of the lost Sinhalese histoiy, 
the Adam’s Peak legend is referred to in almost identical words 
and in the same abrupt manner. If, then, the few words about 
Adam’s Peak and the footprint hare been inserted in a previous 
story, they must have been so inserted already in the lost 
Sinhalese SfahavaThia. It seems curious that we hear no more 
of the legend, or of pilgrimages to the footprint, for many hun- 
dred years. Then in the continuation of the Mahataihsa (ch. 64, 
line 30) the footprint is curtly mentioned in a b'st of sacred ob- 
jects ; and again (ch. 80, line 24), King Kitti Nissafika, A.n. 1187- 
1196, is said to have made a pilgrimage to Samanta-kuta. But 
as much of the literature of the intorrening period has been 
destroyed, and as what survives is still buried in MS., this should 
not be deemed so surprising as it looks at first sight. It should 
perhaps be added that the local tradition, iwhich the present 
writer heard when a magistrate in the adjoining district of Sita- 
waka, was that the fooqirint was discovered by King Walagam 
Babu (b.o. 88-76) during his exile in the southern mountains in 
the early years of his reign. But we have found no literary record 
of this. It remains to say with regard to the PMl evidence, that 
there is a poem called the Samanta-kUfa-vannand, written at an 
uncertain date, and probably by an author IVideha (who also 
wrote a popular collection of stories in Pali, and an elementary 
grammar in Sinhalese), who seems more careful of little correct- 
nesses and little elegances than of more important matters.* 
This work contributes nothing^of value to the present question. 

Pa Hian, who visit " 
mentions^ the footprint; and Sir Emerson Tennent 
(Cevlon, i. pp. 684-586) gives, on the very excellent 
authority of the late Mi. Wylie, quotations from 
three mediseval Chinese geographers who speak 
reverentially of the sacred footmark impressed on 
Adam’s Peak ike first man, who hears, in their 
mythology, the name of Paivn-ku. It would seem 
probable that these geographers may have derived 
this idea from the Muhammadans. Por there were 
large settlements of Arabs, or at least Muham- 
madans, in China, before they wrote ; the Arab 
traders were rightly regarded as good authorities 
in matters relating to foreign countries, and they 
had already the idea of connecting the footprint 
with Adam. This idea has been traced ba^ in 
Arab writers to the middle of the 9th cent.,t and 
occurs frequently afterwards. Ibn Batata, for 
instance, who saw the footprint of Moses at 
Damascus, gives a long account of his visit to 
the footprint of Adam on Adam’s Peak. Whence 
^d they derive the belief ? Sir Emerson Tennent 
(vol. i. p. 135) is confident that it must have been 
from Gnostic Christians. 

ffis combination fa, ohortly, as foliows. It fa well known that 
the Muslims regard Adam in a peculiarly mystic way, not only 
as the greatest of all patriarchs and prophets, but as the first 
vice-regent of God. This idea fa neither Arabian nor Jewish ; 
but the Gnostics, with whom the early Muhammadans were in 
close contact, rank Adam ns the third emanation of God, and 
assign him a singular pre-eminence as Jeu, the primal man. 


there fa also reference to the footstep of Bauth (7 Buddha) visible 
in Ceylon. So far Sir Emerson Tennent ; and we will only say 
that now, when so much more Is known of the PUtis Sophia 
and Philo Judieus, it fa desirable that these curious coincidences 
should be examined by a competentscholar. 

The evidence as to the Haivite belief is much 
later. Ibn Batata {circa 1340) mentions that four 
Jogis who went with him to the Peak had been 
wont yearly to make pilgrimage to it; and the 
Totrakiim Bd, Sirita (Parakkama BShu Charita), 
which is about a centu^ later, mentions a Brahman 
returning from a pilgrimage to Sumanala, the Sin- 
halese name of the Peak. But neither oP these 
authorities says that the footprint wm Siva s ; 
and indeed the latter says that the deity of the 
spot was Sumana. But in the Mab&vaifasa (ch. 
93®^-) it is stated that King ESja Siifaha of Sm- 
waka (A.D. 1581-1592) granted the revenues of the 
Peak to certain aaivite ascetics. Kfija Smiha had 
slain his father with his own hand ; the Bhikshus 

• James D’Alwfa, Sidat Sahgaratoa, p. clxxxill., puts him 
In the 14th cent ; Wijesinhe, Sinhalese Manusa^ts toe 
Pritish Museum, p. xvii., in the ISth century. ^ 

the same as the Sumana-tula-rannand assigned at p. <- oi the 
Gandha Varhsa (JPTS, 1SS6) to Yiefasara, who belongs to the 

t Rcinaud, Voyages Arabes et Pewnt dans U ix™ siteU, 
vok L p. 6 f. It fa also found In Taban. 

t Schwartie’s translation, p, 221. 


had declared they would not absolve him of the 
crime ; the ascetics said they could ; so he smeared 
his body with ashes and adopted their faith, that 
of Siva. The sansta or grant, issued by Iling Kirti 
Sri of Kandy in 1751, making a renewed grant to 
the Buddhist Bhikshu at the Peak, calls these 
Saivite faqirs Andiyas.* Possibly the Saivite 
tradition may date from this event. But it may 
also be somewhat older, lii the Thatchana Kailasa 
Manmiyam, a Tamil legendary Avork on Trinko- 
mali, it is said that rivers flow from the Peak out 
of Siva’s foot there. The date of this little work 


Whatever opmion they hold about the footprint, 
both Tamils and Sinhalese consider the deity of 
the place to he Saman Deiviyo, as he is called in 
Sinhalese, or Sumana (also Samanta) as he is called 
in Pali. His shrine still stands on the topmost 
peak pust beneath the pavilion over the footprint, 
and his image has been reproduced by Skeen (p. 
258). Skeen also gives (p. 206) a ground plan and 
woodcut of the buildings on the Peak in 1880; 
Tennent (ii. 140) gives a ground plan and woodcut 
of them as they ^peared in 1858 ; and Dr. Kost, in 
the Journal of the JRoyal Asiatic Society, 1903, p. 
656, gives two woodcuts, one of the upper pavilion 
and one of the footmark. On the little rook 
plateau at the top of the mountain — it is only 
about 60 by 30 ft. — ^there is the boulder on the top 
of which IS the footprint covered by a pavilion, 
the shrine of Saman Dewiyo, a shrine containing 
a small image of the Buddha recently erected, 
and a hut of wood and plaster work occupied by 
Buddhist Bhikshus. The four who Avere there 
when Eost visited the Peak told him that they 
had not been down from the mountain for four 
years. They complained of the cold, but said that 
othenvise tney were quite contented, and had 
much time for study, and showed him their palm- 
leaf hooks. Host says that the depression in the 
rock is now 6J ft. long by 2| ft. broad, and that 
the heel of the footprint is well preserved, but the 
toes are not visible, being covered by the wall of 
the paAiilion. 

LnxaiTnEH.— Tennent and Rost as cited above, and William 
Skeen, Adam’s Peak, Colombo, 1880. 

T. W, Ehys Davids. 

ADAPTATION. — Almost every detail of in- 
herited structure and congenital behaviour shows 
fit adjustment to the needs and conditions of life, 
and may be spoken of as an adaptation. Wheret'er 
Ave look throughout the Avide Avorld of animate 
nature, we find illustrations of particular fitness 
to particular conditions. The size, the shape, the 
colour of an organism, the structure of parts in 
relation to their use and in their relations to other 
parts, the everyday behaviour and the only occa- 
sional actiidties, c.g. those concerned Avith repro- 
duction, — almost every detail of structiire and 
function is adaptive. The term may be used 
simply as a descriptive adjectiv’e, implying that 
the structure or function in question is fit, eflectiA'e, 
well-adjusted, making for the preservation or well- 
being of the indiAddual or of the species but in 
biological usage it has also a theoretical implication, 
that the detaU in question— if it be more thM an 
individual accommodation, more than an individu- 
ally acquired modification — is the result of a process 
of evolution. It was not always as it is now, it has 
a history behind it, it is a product of the factors of 
evolution, whatever these may be (see Evolution). 

’Tbs rtmeture of a long bone in a mammal fa adapted to give 
the ntmoat firmness with the minlmom expenditure of material ; 
the unique pollen-basket on the hind legs of worker-bees fa 
adapted to etow away the pollen ; the colonrs and patterns on 
the wings of leaf-insects are adapted to harmonize with the 

• A full translation of the Sanaa fa giren by Skeen. See p. 
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foliage on which they Bettle ; the parts of flowers are often 
adapted to ensure that the insect-visitors are dusted with pollen, 
and thus to secure cross-fertilization ; the leaf of the Venus 
Fly-Trap is adapted to attract, capture, and digest &cs; the 
peacock is adapted to captivate the pea-hen; the mother 
mammal is adapted for the prolonged pre-natal life of the 
young ; the so-called ‘ egg-tooth ’ at the end of a young bird's 
bill is adapted to the sin^e operation of breaking the ew-sbell, 
— and so on throughout the whole of the animate world. It Is 
indeed a mistake to dwell ujpon signal instances of adaptations, 
since (apart from degenerative changes in old age, morbid pro- 
cesses, perverted instincts, rudimentary or vestigial structures, 
and certain ‘indifferent’ characters which are not known to 
have any vital signiflcance) almost every detail of structure and 
function may be regarded ns adaptive. 

To gain a clearer idea of tvhat is one of the most 
difBcult and fundamental problems of biology, it 
may be useful to consider briefly — (1) efiectiveness 
of response ; (2) plasticity ; (3) modifiability, -which 
lead on to the conception of adaptiveness. 

1. Effectiveness of response. — One of the char- 
acteristics of organisms, as contrasted -with inani- 
mate systems, is their power of effective response 
to en-vironmental stimuli. The barrerof gunpowder 
can respond to the external stimulus of a spark, 
hut it responds self-destruetively ; the living 
creature’s responses tend to self-preservation or to 
species-preservation. A piece of iron reacts to the 
atmosphere in rusting, it oecomes an oxide of iron 
and ceases to he what it was ; a living organism 
also reacts to the atmosphere, every muscular 
movement involves a rapid oxidation, hut in spite 
of this and many another change the organism 
retains its integrity for a more or less prolonged 
period. Its reactions are effective. Not that the 
organism can respond successfully to all stimuli, 
e.g. to a strong current of electricity, for it is not 
able to live anywhere or anyhow, but only -within 
certain en-vironmental limits which we call the 
essential conditions of its life. "We cannot account 
for this primary and fundamental power of effective 
response ; it is part of our conception of life. In 
some degree it must have been possessed by the 
first and simplest organisms, though it has doubt- 
less been improved upon in the course of evolution. 
"Without wresting words, it cannot be said that 
inanimate systems ever exhibit effectiveness of 
response. A river carves through a soft rock and 
circles round a hard one, a glacier circumvents a 
crag, a crystal may mend itself, but it cannot be 
said that there is any advantage to river, glacier, 
or crystal in the way it behaves. The biological 
concept is plainly irrelevant. The nearest ana- 
logues, pernaps, to organic effectiveness of re- 
sponse are to be found in automatically regulated 
machines, but the analogy is little more than a 
pleasing conceit, since the machine is a materializa- 
tion of human ingenuity and -without any intrinsic 
autonomy. 

2 . Plasticity. — ^But in addition to the primary 
inherent power of effective response, we must also 
recognize that li-ving creatures are in different 
degrees plastic. That is to say, they can adjust 
their reactions to novel conditions, or they can, as 
we seem bound to say, ‘try’ first one mode of 
reaction and then another, finally persisting in 
that which is most effective. Thus, Ballinger was 
able to accustom certain Monads to thrive at an 
extraordinarily high temperature; thus Jennings 
reports that the beha-viour of certain Infusorians 
may be compared to a pursuance of ‘ the method 
of trial and error ’ ; thus some marine fishes are 
plastic enough to live for days in fresh water. 
How much of this plasticity is primary or inherent 
in the very nature of li-ving matter, how much of 
it is secondary and -wrought out by Natural Selec- 
tion in the course of ages, must remain in great 
measure a matter of opinion. Each case must be 
judged on its o-wn merits. It is certain that many 
unicellular organisms are very plastic, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that, as differentiation in- 


creased, restrictions were placed on the primary 
plasticity, while a more specialized secondary 
plasticity was gained in many cases, where organ- 
isrns lived in en-vironments liable to frequent 
vicissitudes, _ It is convenient to use the term 
‘ accommodation ’ for the frequently occurring 
functional adjustments which many organisms are 
able to make to new conditions. When a muscle 
becomes stronger if exercised beyond its wont, we 
may speak of this temporary individual acquisition 
as a functional accommodation. See Accommoda- 
tion. 

3 . Modifiabilite. — ^Advancing a third step, we 
recognize as a fact of life that organisms often 
exhibit great modifiability. That is to say, in the 
course of their indi-vidual life they are liable to be 
so impressed by changes in surrounding influences 
and by changes in function, that, as a direct con- 
sequence, modifications of bodily structure or habit 
are acquired. ‘Modifications’ may be defined as 
structural changes in the body of an individual 
organism, directly induced by changes in function 
or in en-vironment, which transcend the limit of 
organic elasticity and persist after the inducing 
conditions have ceased to operate. They are often 
inconveniently called ‘ acquired characters.’ Thus 
a man’s skin may be so thoroughly ‘ tanned ’ by 
the sun during half a lifetime in the tropics, that 
it never becomes pale again, even after migration 
to a far from sunny clime. It is a permanent 
modification, as distinraished [a) from a tempor- 
ary adjustment, and ( 0 ) from congenital swarthi- 
ness. 

It is admitted by all that both temporary adjust- 
ments and more permanent modifications may 
make for survival or for an increase of well-being 
that favours survival in the long run. But they 
may also be indifferent (as far as we can see), or 
they may even be injurious to the organism ns a 
whole, e.g. when an important organ, in response 
to inadequate nutrition or stimulus, is arrested at 
a certain stage in its development. In themselves, 
however, they seem always in the direction of at 
least local effectiveness. It is difBcult to bring 
forward any instance where the reaction is in 
itself in the wrong direction. It may spell de- 
generation, when judged by the normal level 
attained in other members of the species or in 
antecedent species, but the degeneration is in 
itself an effective response to the conditions there- 
of. A growing organ which does not receive 
adequate nutrition and the appropriate liberating 
stimuli, may stop gro-wing ; but -\™ile this may be 
injurious to the organism as a whole, it may be 
actually beneficial, and in any case it is the most 
effective response the organ as rach could gjve. 
The change-provoking stimuli may imply conditions 
-with which the organism cannot possibly cope, but 
the parts primarily affected may be said -to do their 
best -within the limits of their modifiability. Even 
a pathological process like inflammation, set up 
in response to intrusive microbes, is an effective 
reaction, and sometimes a life-saving one. 

When a mammal taken to a colder climate 
acquires a thicker coat of hair, when a plant 
similarly treated acquires a thicker epidermis, 
when an area of skin much pressed upon becomes 
hard and callous, when a shoemaker in the course 
of his trade devdops certain skeletal peculiarities, 
— and hundreds of examples might he given, — we 
call the results adaptive modifications. The changes 
are effective, useful, fit, — fhey may even make for 
the preservation of the individual, when the struggle 
for existence is keen. And yet these adjustments 
are not what are usually meant by ‘adaptations.’ 
Eor this term (used to denote a result, not a process) 
is most conveniently restricted to racial adjust- 
ments, that is, to characters which are inborn, not 
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rSdh&pnra and also on the basis of the lost Sinhalese history, 
the Adam’s Peak legend is referred to in almost identical words 
and In the same abrupt manner. If, then, the few words about 
Adam’s Peak and the footprint have been inserted in a previous 
story, they must have been so inserted already in the lost 
Sinhalese Mahavarlita. It seems curious that we hear no more 
of the legend, or of pilgrimages to the footprint, for many hun- 
dred years, then In the continuation of the McUidvaihsa (ch. 64, 
line 30) the footprint is curtly mentioned in a list of sacred ob- 
jects ; and again (ch. 80, line 24), King Kitti Nissafika, a.d. 1187- 
1106, is said to have made a pilgrimage to Samanta-kuto. But 
as much of the literature of the intervening period has been 
destroyed, and as what survives is still buried In MS., this should 
not be deemed so surprising as it looks at first sight. It should 
perhaps be added that the local tradition, Jwhioh the present 
writer heard when a magistrate in the adjoining district of SIt5- 
waka, was that the footprint was discovered by King Walagam 
Bahu (b.o. 88-76) during his exile in the southern mountains in 
the early years of his reign. But we have found no literary record 
of this. It remains to say with regard to the Pall evidence, that 
there is a poem called the SamarUa-kuta-vanVtand, written at an 
uncertain date, and probably by an author IVideha (who also 
wrote a popular collection of stories in Kli, and an elementoty 
grammar in Sinhalese), who seems more careful of little correct- 
nesses and little elegances than of more important matters.* 
This work contributes notlUBg of value to the present question. 

Fa Hian, 4Yho visited Ceylon about A.D. 412, 
mentions^ the footprint ; and Sir Emerson Tennent 
(Ceylon, i. pp. 584-586) gives, on the very excellent 
authority of the late Mr. Wylie, quotations from 
three mediaeval Chinese geographers who speak 
reverentially of the sacred footmark impressed on 
Adam’s Peak by the first man, who bears, in their 
mythology, the name of Paivn-ku. It would seem 
probable that these geographers may have derived 
this idea from the Muhammadans. For there were 
large settlements of Arabs, or at least Muham- 
madans, in China, before they wrote; the Arab 
traders were rightly regarded as good authorities 
in matters relatmg to foreign countries, and they 
had already the idea of connecting the footprint 
with Adam, This idea has been traced ba^ in 
Arab writers to the middle of the 9th cent.,t and 
occurs frequently afterwards. Ibn Batata, for 
instance, who saw the footprint of Moses at 
Damascus, gives a long account of his visit to 
the footprint of Adam on Adam’s Peak. Whence 
did they derive the belief ? Sir Emerson Tennent , 
(vol. i. p. 135) is confident that it must have been 
from Gnostic Christians. 

Els combination is, shortly, as follows. It is well known that 
the Muslima regard Adam m a peculiarly mystic way, not only i 
as the greatest of all patriarchs and prophets, but as the first ' 
vice-regent of God. This idea is neither Arabian nor Jewish ; 
but the Gnostics, with whom the early Muhammadans were In 
close contact, rank Adam os the third emanation of God, and 
assigti him a singular pre-eminence as Jeu, the primal man. j 
Now they also say, as recorded in the PUlit Sophia, t that God 
appointed a certiun spirit as guardian of his footprint ; and in 
Ptulo Judteus, In his pretended abstract of Sanchonlathon, 
there is also reference to the footstep of Bauth (? Buddha) visible 
in Ceylon. 8o far Sir Emerson Tennent ; and we will only say 
that now, when so much more is known of the Pittis Sophia 
and Fhllo Judaeus, it is desirable that these curious coincidences 
should be examined by a competentscholar. 

The evidence as to the Saivite belief is much 
later. Ibn Batata {circa 1340) mentions that fotir 
Jogis who went with him to the Peak had been 
wont yearly to make pilgrimage to it; and the 
Pceramm Ba Sirita (Parakkama Bshu Charita), 
which is about a centtuy later, mentions a Brahman 
returning from a pilgrimage to Samanala, the Sin- 
halese name of the Peak. But neither of these 
authorities says that the footprint wm Siva’s; 
and indeed the latter says that the deity of the 
spot was Sumana. But in the Mah&vamsa (ch. 
93*'^-) it is stated that King Baja Sidiha of Sltii- 
waka (A.D. 1581-1592) granted the revenues of the 
Peak to certain 6aivite ascetics. Efija Siiiiha had 
slain his father with his own hand ; the Bhikshus 

• James D’Alwis, Sidat Sahgaraiea, p. clixxill., puts him 
In the 14th cent. ; Wijesinhe, Sinhauss Manus^pU in 
Britith Mutium, p. xvii., in the 18th century, pis^y bo 
the same ns the Sumana-kuta-vannand assigned at p. <- of the 
Gandha Yaihia {JPTS, ISSO) to Vicissara, who belongs to the 
12th cent. A.n. , 

t Keinand, Voyages Arabes et Pernns dans le ts"** suele, 
Tob L p. 6 f. It is also found In Tabari. 

J Benwartze’s translation, p. 221. 


had declared they would not absolve him of the 
crime ; the ascetics said they could ; so he smeared 
his body with ashes and adopted their faith, that 
of Siva. The sauna or grant, issued by King Kirti 
Sri of Kandy in 1751, making a renewed grant to 
the Buddhist Bhikshu at the Peak, calls these 
Saivite faqirs Andiyas.* Possibly the Saivite 
tradition may date from this event. But it may 
also be somewhat older. In the Thatchana Kailasa 
Mdnmiyam, a TamU legendary work on Trinko- 
mali, it is said that rivers flow from the Peak out 
of Siva’s foot there. The date of this little work 
is unknoivn, and the present -writer has seen only 
the extract given by Skeen (p. 295). 

Whatever opinion they hold about the footprint, 
both Tamils and Sinhalese consider the deity of 
the place to be Saman Dewiyo, as he is called in 
Sinhalese, or Sumana (also Samanta) as he is called 
in Pali. His shrine still stands on the topmost 
peak just beneath the pavilion over the footprint, 
and his image has been reproduced by Skeen (p. 
258). Skeen also gives (p. 206) a ground plan and 
woodcut of the buildings on the Peak in 1880; 
Tennent (ii. 140) gives a ground plan and woodcut 
of them as they appeared in 1858 ; and Dr. Best, in 
the Journal of trie Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, p. 
656, gives two woodcuts, one of the upper pavilion 
and one of the footmark. On the little rock 
plateau at the top of the mountain — it is only 
about BO by 30 ft. — there is the boulder on the top 
of which IS the footprint covered by a pa-vilion, 
the shrine of Saman De4viyo, a shrine containing 
a small image of the Buddha recently erected, 
and a hut of wood and plaster work occupied by- 
Buddhist Bhikshus. The four who were there 
when Host visited the Peak told him that they 
had not been do4vn from the mountain for four 
years. They complained of the cold, but said that 
otherwise tney were quite contented, and had 
much time for study, and showed him their palm- 
leaf books. Bost says that the depression in the 
rock is now 6i ft. long by 2f ft. broad, and that 
the heel of the footprint is well preserved, but the 
toes are not -visible, being covered by the wall of 
the pa-vilion. 

LnxRATDan.— Tennent and Rost as cited above, and -IVilliam 
Skeen, Adam’s Peak, Colombo, 1880. 

T. W. Beys DA-nDS. 

ADAPTATriON . — Almost every detail of in- 
herited structure and congenital beha-viour shows 
fit adjustment to the needs and conditions of life, 
and may be spoken of as an adaptation. Wherever 
we look throughout the wide world of animate 
nature, we find illustrations of particular fitness 
to particular conditions. The size, the shape, the 
colour of an organism, the structure of parts in 
relation to their use and in their relations to other 
parts, the everyday beha-viour and the only occa- 
sional activities, e.y. those concerned -with repro- 
duction, — almost every detail of struct-ure and 
function is adaptive. The term may be used 
simply as a descriptive adjecti-ye, implying that 
the structure or function in question is fit, efl'ective, 
well-adjusted, making for the preservation or well- 
being of the individual or of the species ; but in 
biological -usage it has also a theoretical implication, 
that the detaU in question — if it be more thM an 
individual accommodation, more than an individu- 
ally acquired modification — is the result of a process 
of evolution. It was not always ns it is now, it has 
a history behind it, it is a product of the factors of 
evolution, whatever these may be (see Evolution). 

Tbs structure ol a long bone in a mammal is adapted to rire 
the utmost firmness with the minimum expenditure of material ; 
the unique pollen-basket on the hind legs of worker-bees Is 
adapted to stow away the pollen ; the colours and patterns on 
the wings of leaf-insects are adapted to harmonize with the 


• A full translation of the Sanaa fa given by Skeen. See p. 
299. 
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foliage on which they settle ; the parts of flowers are often 
adapted to ensure that the insect-visitors are dusted with pollen, 
and thus to secure cross-fertilization; the leaf of the Venus 
Fly-Trap is adapted to attract, capture, and digest files ; the 
peacock is adapted to captivate the pea-hen; the mother 
mammal Is adapted for the prolonged pre-natal life of the 
young; the so-called ‘egg-tooth’ at the end of a young bird's 
bill is adapted to the sin^e operation of breaking the e^-shell, 
— and so on throughout the whole of the animate world. It is 
Indeed a mistake to dwell upon signal instances of adaptations, 
since (apart from degenerative changes in old ap, morbid pro- 
cesses, perverted instincts, rudimentory or vestigial structures, 
and certain ‘indifferent’ characters which are not known to 
have any vital significance) almost every detail of structure and 
function may be regarded as adaptive. 

To gain a clearer idea of what is one of the most 
diffiemt and fundamental problems of biology, it 
may be useful to consider briefly — (1) efiectiveness 
of response ; (2) plasticity ; (3) modifiability, which 
lead on to the conception of adaptiveness. 

1. Efiectiveness of response. — One of the char- 
acteristics of organisms, as contrasted with inani- 
mate systems, is their power of effective response 
to environmental stimuli. The barrel of gunpowder 
can respond to the external stimulus of a spark, 
but it responds self-destructively ; the living 
creature’s responses tend to self-presen’ation or to 
species-preservation. A piece of iron reacts to the 
atmosphere in rusting, it oecomes an oxide of iron 
and ceases to be what it was ; a living organism 
also reacts to the atmosphere, every muscular 
movement involves a rapid oxidation, but in spite 
of this and many another change the organism 
retains its integrity for a more or less prmonged 
period. Its reactions are effective. Not that the 
organism can respond successfully to all stimuli, 
e.g. to a strong current of electricity, for it is not 
able to live anywhere or anyhow, but only within 
certain environmental limits which we call the 
essential conditions of its life. We cannot account 
for this primary and fundamental power of effective 
response ; it is part of our conception of life. In 
some degree it must have been possessed by the 
first and simplest organisms, though it has doubt- 
less been improved upon in the course of evolution. 
Without wresting words, it cannot be said that 
inanimate systems ever exhibit effectiveness of 
response. A river carves through a soft rock aud 
cirdes round a hard one, a glacier circumvents a 
crag, a crystal may mend itself, but it cannot be 
said that there is any advantage to river, glacier, 
or crystal in the way it behaves. The biological 
concept is plainly irrelevant. The nearest ana- 
logues, perhaps, to organic efiectiveness of re- 
sponse are to be found in automatically regulated 
machines, but the analogy is little more than a 
pleasing conceit, since the machine is a materializa- 
tion of human ingenuity and without any intrinsic 
autonomy. 

2. Plasticity. — ^But in addition to the primary 
inherent power of effective response, we must also 
recognize that Ihdng creatures are in different 
degrees plastic. That is to say, they can adjust 
their reactions to novel conditions, or they can, as 
we seem bound to say, ‘try’ first one mode of 
reaction and then another, finally persisting in 
that which is most effective. Thus, iJallinger was 
able to accustom certain Monads to thrive at an 
extraordinarily high temperature; thus Jennings 
reports that the behaviour of certain Infusorians 
may be compared to a pursuance of ‘ the method 
of trial and error ’ ; thus some marine fishes are 
plastic enough to live for days in fresh water. 
How much of this plasticity is primary or inherent 
in the very nature of living matter, how much of 
it is secondary and wrought out by Natural Selec- 
tion in the course of ages, must remain in great 
measure a matter of opinion. Each case must be 
judged on its own merits. It is certain that many 
unicellular organisms are very plastic, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that, as differentiation in- 


creased, restrictions were placed on the primary 
plasticity, while a more specialized secondary 
plasticity was gained in many cases, where organ- 
isms lived in environments liable to frequent 
vicissitudes. It is convenient to use the term 
‘ accommodation ’ for the frequently occurring 
functional adjustments which many organisms are 
able to make to new conditions. When a muscle 
becomes stronger if exercised beyond its wont, we 
may speak of this temporary individual acquisition 
as a functional accommodation. See Accommoda- 
tion. 

3. Modifiability. — ^Advancing a third step, we 
recognize as a fact of life that organisms often 
exhibit great modifiahility. That is to say, in the 
course of their individual life they are liable to be 
so impressed by changes in surrounding influences 
and by changes in function, that, as a direct con- 
sequence, modifications of bodily structure or habit 
are acquired. ‘Modifications’ may be defined as 
structural changes in the body of an individual 
organism, directly induced by changes in function 
or in environment, which transcend the limit of 
organic elasticity and persist after the inducing 
conditions have ceased to operate. They are often 
inconveniently called ‘ acquired characters.’ Thus 
a man’s skin may be so thorouglily ‘tanned’ by 
the sun during half a lifetime in the tropics, that 
it never becomes pale a^ain, even after migration 
to a far from sunny clime. It is a permanent 
modification, as distinguished [a) from a tempor- 
ary adjustment, and (0) from congenital swarthi- 
ness. 

It is admitted by all that both temporary adjust- 
ments and more permanent modifications may 
make for survival or for an increase of well-being 
that favours survival in the long run. But they 
may also be indifierent (as far as we can see), or 
they may even be injurious to the organism as a 
whole, e.g. when an important organ, in response 
to inadequate nutrition or stimulus, is arrested at 
a certain stage in its development. In themselves, 
however, they seem always in the direction of at 
least local effectiveness. It is difficult to bring 
forward any instance where the reaction is in 
itself in the wrong direction. It may spell de- 
generation, when judged by the normtil level 
attained in other members of the species or in 
antecedent species, but the degeneration is in 
itself an effective response to the conditions there- 
of. A growing organ which does not receive 
adequate nutrition and the appropriate liberating 
stimuli, may stop growing ; but wmUe this may be 
injurious to the organism as a whole, it may be 
actually beneficial, and in any case it is the most 
effective response the organ as such could give. 
The change-provoking stimuli may imply conditions 
with which the organism cannot possibly cope, but 
the parts primarily affected may be said to do their 
best witlun the limits of their modifiability. Even 
a pathological process like inflammation, set up 
in response to intrusive microbes, is an effective 
reaction, and sometimes a life-saving one. 

When a mammal taken to a colder climate 
acquires a thicker coat of hair, when a plant 
similarly treated acquires a thicker epidermis, 
when an area of skin much pressed upon becomes 
hard and callous, when a shoemaker in the course 
of his trade devdops certain skeletal peculiarities, 
— and hundreds of examples might be given, — ^we 
call the results adaptive modijications. The changes 
are effective, useful, fit, — they may even make for 
the preservation of the individual, when the struggle 
for existence is keen. And yet these adjustments 
are not what are usually meant by ‘ adaptations.’ 
For this term (used to denote a result, not a process) 
is most conveniently restricted to racial adjust- 
ments, that is, to characters which are inborn, not 
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acquired ; which are expressions of the natural in- 
heritance, not individual gains. It goes -without 
saying that though these adaptations are potenti- 
ally implicit in the germinal material — in the 
fertilized ovum — they cannot be expressed -without 
appropriate ‘nurture’; that is a condition of all 
development. But they are theoretically — how- 
ever difficult the distinction may he in practice — 
quite different from acquired adaptive modifica- 
tions, which are not innate though me potentiality 
of their occurrence necessarily is. According to the 
Lamarckian hypothesis, adaptations are due to 
the cumulative inheritance of individually acquired 
modifications ; hut as satisfactory evidence of the 
hereditary transmission of any modification as such 
or in any representative degree is, to say the least, 
far to seek, and as it is difficult to conceive of any 
mechanism whereby such transmission could come 
about (see Heredity), some other origin of adapta- 
tions must he sought for. 

i. Origin of adaptations. — Within the limits of 
a snort article it is impossible to discuss adequately 
a problem so difficult as that of the origin of 
adaptations. Like the correlated, hut really dis- 
tinct problem of the origin of species, it is one of 
the fundamental — still imperfectly answered — 
questions which the interpreter of animate nature 
has to face. We cannot do more than indicate the 
general tenor of the suggestions which evolutionists 
have offered. 

{a) According to the Lamarckian theory, racial 
adaptations are due to the cumulative inheritance 
of indi-vidual adaptive modifications. But there is 
a lack of evidence in support of this interpretation, 
plausible as it seems ; it is difficult to conceive of 
any internal mechanism whereby a change acquired 
by a part of the body can affect the germinal 
material in a manner so precise and representative 
that the offspring shows a corresponding change in 
the same direction. Moreover, there are many 
known cases where any such transmission of modi- 
fications certainly does not occur. 

(6) The general Darwinian theory is that adap- 
tations are due to the selection of those inborn 
and heritable variations which, by making their 
possessors better adapted to the conditions of their 
life, have some suridval value. It is a fact of 
observation that in many groups of organisms the 
individuals fluctuate continually in various direc- 
tions. These fluctuating variations appear as if 
they followed the law of chance. It is mso a fact 
of observation that some of these variations in- 
crease the surviv-al value of their possessors. It 
is inferred that the cumulative inheritance of these 
favourable variations, fostered by selection in any 
of its numerous forms, and helped by the elimina- 
tion — gradual or sudden — of forms lacking the 
variations in the fit direction, or having others 
relatively unfit, may lead to the establishment of 
new adaptations. The greatest difficulty in this 
argument is to account for the origin of the fit 
variations, and this has to be met by the accumula- 
tion of observational and experimental^ data bear- 
ing on the origin and nature of variations. It is 
also necessary to accumulate more facts sho-ning 
that selective processes — acting directively on 
fluctuating variations — do really bring about the 
results ascribed to them. To many, furthermore, 
it appears that more emphasis should be laid upon 
the power that many animals have of actively 
seeking out environments for which the variations 
they possess are adapted. Here, too, it is necessanr 
to refer to the probable importance of some of the 
many forms of Isolation. 

(c)The work of recent years — notably that of Bate- 
son and De Vries — has made it plam that,_ besides 
the continually occmTing * fluctuating variations, 
there are ‘ discontinuous variations ’ or ‘ muta- 


tions,’ where a new character or group of char- 
acters not only appears suddenly, but may come to 
stay from generation to generation. It cannot be 
said that we understand the origin of these muta- 
tions, in some of which the organism in many of 
its parts seems suddenly to pass from one position 
of organic equilibrium to another ; but that they do 
occur is indubitable, and their marked heritability 
is also certain. Mendel has given at once a demon- 
stration and a rationale of the fact that certain 
mutations, when once they have arisen, are not 
likely to be swamped, but are likely to persist, 
unless, of course, selection is against them. In 
horticult-ure, in particular, artificial selection has 
operated in great part on mutations. If this inter- 
pretation be confimed and extended, it will not 
be necessary to lay such a hea-vy burden on the 
shoulders of selection. But more facts are urgently 
needed, and how and under what conditions muta- 
tions — ^vhether adaptive or non-adaptive — occur, 
remains an unsolveu problem, 

(d) In his theory of Germinal Selection, Weis- 
mann has elaborated an attractive subsidiary 
hypothesis. Supposing that the germinal material 
consists of a complex — a multiplicate — of organ- 
determining particles (the determinants), he pos- 
tulates a struggle going on mthin the arcana of 
the germ-plasm. Supposing limitations of nutri- 
tion within the germ, ne pictures an intra-germinal 
struggle in which the weaker determinants corre- 
sponding to any given pwt -\vill get less food and 
wDl become weaker, while the s&onger determin- 
ants corresponding to the same part udll feed 
better and become stronger. Thus the theory 
suggests a hypothetical internal selection which 
u-ill abet the ordinary external selection of indi- 
' vidual organisms, and it makes the rise, if not the 
origin, or adaptations more intelligible. Or, to 
put it in another way, the theory suggests a 
possible mechanism by which the survival of any 
form -ivith a favourable variation may influence 
the subsequent variational direction of that form. 
The determinants are supposed to be variable — 
everything living is ; for each character separately 
heritable there are in the germ multiple deter- 
minants (paternal, maternal, grand - parental, 
ancestral) : these are not all of equal strength ; 
there is a germinal struggle and selection, the 
strongest asserts itself in development, and the 
resultmg determinate corresponds in character to 
the -victorious determinant. If the character of 
the resulting determinate is of survival value, 
those organisms which have that character tend to 
survive, and their progeny -will tend to keep up the 
same strain. But while the external selection is 
proceeding, it is being continually backed up ^ 
the germmal selection. Thus nothing succeeds 
like success. 

(e) Various evolutionists — Professors Mark Bald- 
-win, H. F. Osborn, and C. Lloyd Morgan — have 
suggested that although individual adaptive modi- 
fications may not be transmissible, they may have 
indirect importance in evolution, by semng as 
life-preserving screens until coincident inborn or 
germinal vanations in the same direction have 
time to develop. As Lloyd Morgan puts it — (1) 

‘ Where adaptive variation v is similar in direction 
to individual modification m, the organism has an 
added chance of survival from the coincidence 
m+v, (2) where the variation is antagonistic in 
direction to the modification, there is a diminished 
chance of sunival from the opposition m-v; Jienco 
(3) coincident variations will be fostered while 
opposing variations -null be eliminated.’ _As Crops 
expresses it, in reference to some instinctive activi- 
ties — Imitation may keep ‘a species afloat until 
Natural Selection can substitute the lifeboat 
heredity for the life-preserver tradition.’ As Mark 
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Bald-\vin states it, the theoi^ is ‘that individual 
modifications or accommodations may supplement, 
protect, or screen organic characters and keep 
them alive until useful congenital variations arise 
and survive by natural selection.’ 

Finally, in thinking over this difficult problem 
of adaptations, vve must remember the importance 
of the active organism itself. As Professor James 
"Ward has well pointed out, it may seek out and 
even in part make its environment ; it is not only 
selected, it selects ; it acts as well as reacts. And 
although the details and finesse of this may have 
been maborated in the course of selection, the 
primary potentiality of it is an essential part of 
the secret of that Kind of activity which we call 
Life. 

LnrKRATOKB. — J. Mark 'Bsldmn,DevelopmentandEvoliUion, 
New York, 1902 ; W. K. Brooks, The FoundatioTis of Zoology, 
New York, 1S99 ; C. Lloyd Morgan, .dnijnal Sehaviour, 
London, 1900, Habit and Instinct, London, 1S90, Thi Interpre- 
tation of Nature, London, 1905 ; T. H. Morgan, Evolution 
and Adaptation, New York, 1903 ; H. Miinsterberg, Hie Lehre 
von der natiirliehen Anpassung, Leipzig, 1885 ; R. Otto, 
NaturalistiscJie imd religiose ireltansfeAt/Tubingen, 1904 (Eng. 
tr. London, 1900); Herbert Spencer, Prineifies of Biology, 
revised ed. 1S9S, Port ii. ch. v.; A. Weismann, The Evolution 
Theory, 2 vols. (Eng. tr. London, 1904). 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

ADELARD. — ^Adelard of Bath (Philosophus An- 
glorum) occupies a distinctive position among the 
schoolmen of the 12th cent., as a chief representative 
of the plulosophic doctrine of ‘ Indiflerence.’ This 
was one of the mediating theories in the great 
mediosval conflict as to the nature of universal con- 
ceptions (genera and species) and their relation to 
the individuals comprehended imder them. It lies 
between the extreme Realism on the one hand, 
which attached substantiality only to the univer- 
sals, and the extreme Nominalism on the other, 
according to which generic conceptions were mere 
names, while reality belonged only to the indi- 
viduals. It tends, however, to the side of Nominal- 
ism, inasmuch as it gives up the substantiality of 
universals, and makes the universal to consist of 
the non-difierent elements (indifferentia.) in the 
separate individuals, which alone subsist substanti- 
ally. Everything depends on the point of view 
from which the individuals are regarded : according 
as attention is fixed on their diflerences or their 
non-differences, they remain individuals or become 
for us the species and the genus. Thus Plato as 
Plato is an individual, as a man the species, ns an 
animal the subordinate genus, as a substance the 
most imiversal genus. 

This doctrine of Indifference was probably first 
stated in Adelard’s treatise de Eodem et Diverso, 
composed between 1105 and 1116. [It has recently 
been edited by H. WUlner in Beitr. z. Gcsch. o. 
Philos, des Mittelalters, ed. by CL Biiumker and 
G. V. Hertling, Munster, 1903.] Adelard seeks to 
reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and says : 

' Since thnt which we eee is at once genus and species and 
individual, Aristotle rightly insisted that the univers-vls do not 
exist except in the things ol sense. But since those universals, 
so far as they are called genera and spedes, cannot be per- 
ceived by any one in their purity without the admixture of 
Imagination, Pinto maintained that they existed and could be 
behdd beyond the things of sense, to wit, in the Divine mind. 
Thus these men, though in words they seem opposed, yet held 
in reality the same opinion.’ 

The doctrine of Indifference was also represented 
by Walter of Mortagne (died as bp. of Laon, 1174), 
whom some indeed have regarded as its originator, 
while others again have traced it to a supposed 
late vdew of Wuliam of Champeaux. 

Besides the abov’e-mentioned tractate, Adelard 
wrote also Qumstiones Naturalcs. He had travelled 
widely and acquired great physical learning, especi- 
ally from the Arabs, out of whose language he 
translated Euclid. He teaches that the kmovvdedge 
of the laws of nature should be united with the 
recognition of their dependence on God’s will. He 


says: ‘It is the will of the Creator that herbs 
should grow from the earth, but tliis will is not 
without reason. ’_ Mere authority he compares to a 
halter, and desiderates that reason should decide 
between the true and the false. 

Literatuke. — A rt. ‘Scholasticism’ in EBr^ iJd.; Erdmann, 
Grundriss der Gcsch. d. Philos.* [Eng. tr. 1S901 i. § 160 ; Windel- 
band, Lehrbuch der Gcsch. d. Philos.^ (1893) 5 23 ; Ueberweg- 
Heinze, Grundriss der Gesch. d. Philos.^ (1894-8) ii. § 25, which 
see tor a fuller bibliography. R. g. FRANKS. 

ADIAPHORISM. — Three meanings of this 
word are given in the dictionaries : (1) the theory 
that some actions are indifferent, i.e. neither bad 
nor good, not being either commanded or forbidden 
by God, either directly or indirectly ; so that they 
may be done or omitted without fault; (2) the 
theory that certain rites or ceremonies, not having 
been either commanded or forbidden by God, may 
freely be used or omitted without famt ; (3) the 
theory that certain doctrines of the Church, though 
taught in the word of God, are of such minor 
importance, that they may be disbelieved without 
injury to the foundation of faith. (Although this 
use of the word can be found in good authors, it is 
a question whether it is accurate). 

I. Actions. — Very early in the history of the 
Christian Church the gospel began to be conceived 
as a nexo law. Perhaps the wider meaning of the 
word ‘law’ had something to do vvdth this. But 
it was to be expected that those who had grown 
up under a system of rigid prescription, not only 
of rites and ceremonies, but also of domestic ob- 
servances and the details of personal conduct, — a 
prescription, moreover, that had Divine authority, 
— should be unable to conceive any other method 
of moral life. It is not strange, therefore, that 
St. James (I®*) speaks of the gospel as ‘the perfect 
law of liberty.’ The early converts to the gospel 
had been heathen ; the customs in which they had 
been bred were abhorrent to a Jew ; they were cor- 
rupting; and therefore those new-made Christians 
had to be taught and driOed in the first principles 
of morality. In the Early Church, before the 
books of the NT had been written and for many 
years afterwards, the OT was the word of God 
read in their assemblies for worship ; and its pre- 
scriptions for conduct, its rules of common life, and 
its religious institutions became authoritative. It 
seems hkely that a legalistic conception of Christi- 
anity must always preponderate m a community 
recently won from heathenism. Such converts 
remain imder tutelage, and discipline must be 
rigidly exercised, untU the fundamental principles 
of rignt livdng are vvTought into their conscience. 

Marcion urged the rejection of the OT Law. As 
the Church began to spread through all classes of 
men, and to have part in the whole of their daily 
life, it began insensibly to accommodate its ascetic 
rules to the necessities of the case. Gradually there 
grew up a distinction between a law of morals 
meumbent upon aU men and a higher rule of life 
voluntarily assumed, but when once assumed, of 
lasting obligation, and by the observance of which 
a man might earn a hi^er reward than was due 
to the simple observance of the commandments of 
God (consilia evangelica), and might even deserve 
enough of God to be able to transfer some of his 
merit to others (opera supererogaiiva). An ascetic 
life was looked upon as holier than the observance 
of the duties of one’s calling in the world. To the 
commandments of God were added the command- 
ments of the Church. 

The Reformation assailed this notion of an 
esoteric and artificial righteousness. The moral 
injimctions of Jesus and His holy example are for 
all alike. The works of our calling are the sphere 
in which to serve God. No one can fulfil the law 
of God, much less can any one exceed it. All are 
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dependent upon God’s mercy ; and, forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, depending upon that grace and 
thanlcful for it, are to go forth to the performance 
of daily duty, pleasing Him hy childlike faith, not 
hy the excellence of what they do. 

It has been charged that the immediate result of 
the Reformation was a deterioration of morals, 
especially in regions where the Lutheran doctrine 
was taught, no efBcient external discipline being 
at hand to take the place of the ecclesiastical rules 
and juris^ction of the older time (see Bollinger, 
Reformation), A more successful effort was made 
under Calvin to introduce in Geneva a complete 
censorship of morals. The Puritans of En^and 
revived Me conception of the gospel as a law. 
The Pietistio movement in Germany forbade as 
inconsistent with the Christian name all mere 
enjoyment and all the merely artistic activities of 
life. To do everything to the glory of God forbade 
all play. There was a revival of asceticism, which 
was talcen iro by the_ early Methodists in England 
(see Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus, 3 vols., 
1880-6). In our own day there are many sects, 
notably the Second Adventists, who regard the 
OT Law as still in force in all its regulations, even 
concerning meat and drink. 

To appreciate the answer which Christ gave 
to this question, we must bear in mind that the 
Pharisaism which He refuted endeavoured to 
secure the law of God by ‘ putting a fence around 
the Law,’ consisting of inferential and artificial 
rules of life. Those who vigorously observed these 
the Pharisees accounted meritorious ; and they put 
such stress on these comments and additions that 
by them they made the law of God of no effect. 
Our Lord rebuked the substitution of a human 
law for the simple law of God, and also the exalta- 
tion of human rules of life to the same sanctity as 
belonged to the revealed law. He required the 
inward service of the heart. Jesus was not an 
ascetic in the usual meaning of that word. He 
accepted invitations to the table (Lk 7^), He 
honoured a wedding- feast (Jn 2’'^-), He spoke 
sympathetically of the children playing in the 
streets (Lk P-), He commended Mary’^s sacrifice of 
precious ointment (Mt 26®“^-, Jn 12®^-), He submitted 
to be called a wine-bibber and a glutton (Mt 11^*). 
Neither was St. Paul an ascetic. It is erideut that 
he did not consider it essential to his personal 
salvation to make distinctions of meats (Ro 14®- ®- **, 

1 Co 8®, 1 Ti 4®- °), to forego the use of wine (1 Ti 5®), 
to raise anxious questions about the material of 
entertainments (1 Co 10”), or to avoid social pleas- 
ures [ibid.) ; and he could look upon and talk about 
the games of Greece with no word of abhorrence or 
disapproval (1 Co 9®^'”). In v-riting to Timothy 
(1 Ti 4’‘“) he foretold those errorists who would ‘ for- 
bid to marry, and command to abstain from meats, 
which God created to be received Avith thanksgiving 
by them which believe and know the froth. For 
every creature of God is good, and nothing is to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving : for it 
is sanctified through the word of God and prayer.’ 
‘Meat will not commend ns to God,’ he says (1 Co 8’) ; 

‘ neither, if we eat not, are we the worse ; nor, if we 
eat, arc we the better ’ (see also 1 Co 7=®- and cf. 
He 5‘®). It is evident that a sphere is left for 
Christian freedom, in which a man may, nay must, 
use his own judgment, and in reference to which 
good men may differ, and no man_may_ condemn 
his brother. Here we liave the justifiration of 
what are described as merely fcsthetic actirities of 
human life, in which the natural delight of man 
in simple enjoyment has place, and where the law 
of beauty is supreme rather than the law of duty. 
No doubt St. Paul would have barred these out, 
because of ‘ the present distr^s ’ (1 Co 7®®) ; but 
his ‘opinion’ in contradistinction from ‘the com- I 


mandment of the Lord’ allows them, though with 
the important qualifications we have yet to allude 
to. They derive a sanction from the constitution 
of man. Under this category we put the drama, 
music, art. all recreation. We therefore assert that 
there is a sphere for the freedom of a Christian. 
He is not under a positive law which extends to 
every comer of his life. He does not move in the 
sphere of a moral necessity. He must exercise 
judgment and choice. He must abound more and 
more in knowledge and all discernment, and prove 
the things that differ (Ph 1®'-). It is VTong for 
him to hinder and lame his conscience either by 
the cultivation of rigid unreasoning habits or by 
the adoption of a formal law (Frank, Theologie 
der Concordienformcl, rv. x. 16 ff.). 

_ But Christian freedom has its limits. These 
limits are external and internal. Our liberty may 
not ‘ become a stumblingblock to the weak, sinning 
against the brethren, wounding their conscience 
when it is weak’ (1 Co 8®'®®). Some things tliat 
are lawful edify not (10®®) ; they contribute nothing 
(6®®). We are not to live in the moment, wasting 
the material of everlasting life (7®®). ‘All things 
are lawful for me, but I will not be brought under 
the power of any ’ (6’®, Gal 6*®). To watchfulness 
on his own account the Christian must add a 
watchful love of his fellow-man. 

LiTERATUitE. — See besides works quoted, writers on Christian 
Ethics, such as Harless, Wuttke, Martensen, Lnthardt, 
Geseh. der Christl. Bthik; Gottsebick in PJiE^, and Kiibel in 
PBE^. 

2 . Rites and ceremonies. — If we take up the 
second definition of our suMect, we find that the 
same causes led the Early Church to believe that 
its rites and ceremonies had been commanded by 
God. The ceremonial laws of the OT doubtless do 
! reveal the essential principles of the worship of 
God. These principles were enshrined in forms 
suitable to primitive times and prophetic of the 
realities by which the redemption of mankind was 
accomplished by our Lord Jesus Christ. But the 
OT, applied to forms of worship by way of illus- 
tration and explanation, became normative j so 
that gradually the Church came to have a priest- 
hood, altars, and sacrifices of its own, with vestments 
and a ritual, and feasts and days ; the observance 
of which was regarded as essential to the validity 
of its sacraments, and therefore to salvation, and 
the neglect of which was as deadly as a violation 
of the Decalogue. This view persists in parts 
of the Christian Church, and is invoked for the 
defence of existing institutions and privileges. 

The Reformers acknowledged that the Church 
had a right to institute rites and ceremonies, and 
even ascribed to the Church the hallowing of the 
first day of the week instead of the seventh ; but 
they denied that the Church had a right to claim 
for its institutions the unchangeablencss and sanc- 
tity of the institutions and commandments of God. 
Christ left few ordinances — His Word, the two 
Sacraments, a ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, His assured presence with the assembly of 
His people, the Lord’s Prayer, these are all — and 
for the rest the Church was left to develop its 
forms of government and its forms of worship to 
suit the times and places in which it might be 
found. But what do we mean by ‘ the Church ’ in 
this statement ? The clergy only ? Or those who 
have attained to a headship of the clergy ? Or, in 
countries where the State controls the Church, the 
ministry of worship ! Or duly authorized Councils ! 

Or representatives chosen by clergj- and laity, 
expressing their preference by the vote of a 
majority? None of these. The judgment of the 
Church may finally decide a matter which h.-i-s 
been approved with the concurrence of all these. 

A rite that once was significant and edifying may 
fall out of use, or may become harmful in the 
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lapse of time and under changing circumstances. 
AU rites and ceremonies instituted by men are 
subject to the judgment of Cliristian conscience 
enliglitoned by the -word of God. 

In the Silver Age of the Keformation a Avarm 
controverey among Lutheran theologians was pre- 
cipitated by the attempt of Charles V. to compro- 
mise the differences between the Evangelical 
Churches and the Roman Church, in the Augsburg 
Interim of 1618. The controversy raged about the 
permissibility of a vague formula which might be 
interpreted in two ways, and the reiuval of usages 
which the one side had rejected because they served 
error, and the other regarded as sacred and neces- 
sary. Elacius was the protagonist on the one 
side; Melanchthon was the tai-get. The matter 
and tile true position cannot be set forth more 
clearly than is done in the Fortnula of Concord, 
1580. 

‘ For the settlement of this controversy, we believe, teach, and 
confess, with one consent, that ceremonies or ecclesiastical 
rites (which had been neither commanded nor forbidden by the 
Word of God, but instituted onlj' for the sake of decency and 
order) are not of themselves Divine Worship or any part of it. 
For it is written (lit 159) ; "In vain do theyicorshipme, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men." ’ 

■ The Churches of God evevjwhere throughout the world, and 
at any time, have the right to change such ceremonies according 
to tlie occasion, in whatever way it may seem to the Church 
most seniceable for its edification.’ 

• But in so doing all levity should be avoided and all offence, 
and especially should care be taken to spare those weak in 
faith (1 Co 89 Eo 1419).’ 

‘ In times of persecution, when a clear and steadfast confession 
is required of us, we ought not to j-ield to the enemies of the 
Gospel in thin^ indifferent. For the Apostle says (Gal fit): 
” Stand therefore in the liberty tchereicith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not enfongted again with the yoke of bondage" ; 
and (2 Co fit'*) j "Be not unequally yoked together loith un- 
believers. For ivhat fellowship is there between light and dark- 
ness ? " etc. ; also (Gal £5) : “ To whom we gate place by subjection, 
no, not for an hour; that the truth of the gospel might continue 
with yon.” For in such a state of things the dispute no longer 
is about things indifferent, but concerning the truth of the 
Gospel and the preseivation and protection of Christian liberty, 
and how to prevent open idolatry ; and the protection of those 
who are weak in faith against offence. In matters of this sort 
we ought not to jield nnj’thing to our adversaries, hut it is our 
duty to give a faithful and sincere confession, and patiently to 
bear whatever the Lord may lay upon us and may permit the 
enemies of His Word to do to us.’ 

‘ Ko Church ought to condemn another because that Church 
observes more or fewer of outward ceremonies which the Lord 
did not institute, if only there be bet\veen them consent in all 
articles of Doctrine and in the right use of the Sacraments, 
Well and truly was it said of old : “ Disagreement os (o fasting 
does not dissolve agreement in faith." ’ 

’ We repudiate and condemn these false teachings, as contrary 
to the Word of God, viz. : that human traditions and consa- 
tutions in matters ecclesiastical are to be considered by them- 
selves a Worship of God or a part of such worship ; that such 
ceremonies and constitutions should be forced upon the Church 
of God as necessary, against the Cliristian liberty which the 
Church of Christ has with reference to outward things of this 
sort; that in time of persecution, when a clear confession is 
required, the enemies of the Gospel may be placated by the 
observance of things of this sort that are in themselves in- 
different, and that it is permitted to agree and consent with 
them— a thing detrimental to heavenly truth; that outward 
ceremonies, because they are indifferent, should not be observed, 
as if the Church of God were not free in Christian liberty to 
use this or that ceremony which it mav deem useful for edifica- 
tion.’ (See Planck, Gcsch. des Prof. Lehrbegriffs, iv. ; Jacobs, 
Book of Concord, ii. ; Bieck, Das Dreyfaehe Interim}. 

There remains the question whether each person 
has a right to change the ordinances of the Church 
according to his own judgment and taste, observing 
such as he pleases, and omitting those of which he 
disapproves. Inasmuch as these rites and cere- 
monies are things indifferent, he should conform 
to the custom of the Church, lest he he disorderly 
(2 Th 3®' 1 Co 11*9). Again, it may be ashed by 

what test a rite or ceremony handed dovTi in the 
Church is to be estimated. The Augsburg Con- 
fusion teaches (Art. vii.) that rites should be 
observed that contribute to unity and good order, 
^e Apology for the Confession (iv. 33), ‘that 
the Church of God of every place and eveiy 
time has power, according to ciroumstances, to 
change such ceremonies in such manner as may 


be most useful and edifying to the Church of 
God.’ 

A further question may be raised, as to the 
authority of good taste, of msthetic canons, in 
regard to the forms and accessories of Christian 
worship. In this matter, without doubt, edification 
is of more value than artistic merit, and all must 
3deld to the instinct of Christian love. 

3. Doctrines. — In order to answer the question 
suggested by the third definition, the distinction 
between a ‘ dogma,’ a ‘ doctrine,’ and ‘ the faith ’ 
must be clearly apprehended. Dogmas result from 
an analysis of the faith, and the word is properly 
restricted to those statements of Christian truth 
which have been finally declared by the authorities 
of the Church and accepted by the Church in its 
Confessions. A dogma is always subject to exami- 
nation and challenge. Not even a Council of the 
Universal Church is infallible. Even the CEou- 
menical Creeds must justify themselves to the 
Christian consciousness Iw their evident agreement 
with the word of God. Doctrine is an explanation 
and elaboration of the faith which has not yet 
crystallized into dogma. The Faith is the gospel — 
the ‘faith once delivered to the saints’ (Jude^). 

Dogmas can be understood either in the original 
sense in which they were approved and confessed 
by the Church, or m the sense in which they are 
apprehended by any age. It is conceivable that a 
student may discover a deflection of popular and 
universal faith from the idea which the original 
authors of a Confessional formula meant to set 
forth in it. Every dogma must be understood in 
relation to the entirety of the faith. Each ago 
myes especial attention to different aspects of the 
faith. The ‘spirit of the age,’ its conception of 
human duties and human rights, its philosophical 
notions, colour its explanations of Divine truth 
and cause the emphasis laid upon difierent aspects 
of it to vary. From its own standpoint every age 
and clime develops first doctrine, then dogma. That, 
finally, is recognized as Christian dogma quod 
semper, ^nod ubigue, quod ab omnibus creditur- 
Securus judicat onis terrarum. 

Edwaed T. Horn. 

ADIBUDDHA (the theistic system of Nepal, in- 
cluding its Buddliist antecedents, Dhyanibuddhas, 
etc.). — Introduction. — Abel Bdmusat stated in 1831 
that ‘ the learned of Europe were indebted to hlr. 
Hodgson for the name of Adibuddha.’ ’’ .^d it 

might almost be said with truth still that nowhere 
else do we find such a systematic and complete 
account of the theory of the theistic Buddhists of 
Nepal (Aiivarihxs) t as Hodgson has given in his 
Essays. 

Unitarian and theistic Buddhism, after having 
aroused keen interest,^ fell later into neglect, when 
attention was drawn to primitive or ancient Bud- 
dhism, especially by the works of Spence Hardy 
and Bumouf. The result of the iconographic dis- 
coveries and the Tibetan studies of the last few 
years seems to have been to bring it again into 
greater prominence. It is well worth examining, 
because, although more ‘ Alexandrian ’ than Bud- 
dhist, Buddhist m fact only in name and in so far 
as it employs Buddhist terminology, it neverthe- 
less is, as it were, the consummation of the philo- 
sophical, mystical, and mythological speculations 
of the Great Vehicle, and differs from several other 
systems, widespread in the Buddliist world, only 
by its markedly ‘theistic’ colouring. The sys- 
tem of the AUvarikas is, in efl'Mt, merely the 
half-naiyayiia (i.e. theistic), holf-/Satmfr {i.e. pan- 
theistic) interpretation of the ontological and reli- 
gious speculation of the Great Vehime in the last 

• See Hodcson, Essays, p. 110. 

t From Isvara, the personal and supreme god. (See Theism) 

t See Schmidt, Grundlehre ; Bumoul, Introduction. 
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stage of its development. It differs from it suffi- 
ciently clearly, however, to justify Bumouf in 
recognizing in the system of the Adibuddha a new 
kind of Buddhism — a third (or a fourth) Bud- 
dhism*; and, in order to give the reader a just 
appreciation of the significance of this new inter- 
pretation of Buddhism, before unlieard of, it ivill 
suffice to state that the old formula, ‘ Of all that 
proceeds from causes the Tathagata has explained 
the cause,’ was transformed into, ‘ Of all that pro- 
ceeds from causes the Tathagata is the cause.’ t 

A further characteristic of the AUvarihas of 
Hod"son, in which they stand apart from Hindu 
or Nepalese thought, is the absence from their 
theology of every feminine, tantric, and mameal 
element. It is well knou-n that Hodgson had re- 
course for his information to native scholars, whom 
he ceremoniously styles ‘living oracles,’ and who, 
in support of their statements, supplied him -with 
fragments of texts, which were not all authentic. 
These mutilated testimonies, this tradition arranged 
with a view to meet questions conceived in an alto- 
gether European spirit, are, as far as the absence 
of the above-mentioned element is concerned, con- 
firmed by the Svayambhupurana, which is not very 
tantric. We do not, however, believe that, even 
apart from the wide and comprehensive nature of 
ite mythology, Nepalese theism has in reality ever 
been quite free from intermixture of Saivite thought. 

Plan and division — Aa the problem has not been 
examined in its entirety for a long time, and as 
much light has been thrown upon it by recent 
research, we propose to state it here, as completely 
as possible, from the doctrinal point of view, of 
course ; for we shall willingly dispense with legend- 
ary, iconographic, and ritual details.? 

The interest of Adihuddha ^sterns (for there are 
at least two of them) lies chiefly in their relation to 
genuine Buddhism and to Hinduism. It will be 
most convenient (I.) to give a brief account of those 
Adihuddha systems which are more or less well 
known, and (II.) to inquire into their antecedents, 
often obscure and problematic, berinning with the 
sources, so that we may be able in this way (III.) to 
‘locate’ the systems in question, doctrinolly and 
historically, and to jiresent a more accurate appre- 
ciation of them. 

As most of these antecedents will demand 
separate treatment (see AvalokiteSvara, Lotus 
OF THE True Law, Mahayaha, MaRju^rT), a 
brief reference will here suffice. We shall confine 
ourselves to Buddhist ground, for, although this 
long elaboration of the elements of the Buddhist 
systems of Adihuddha may be inexplicable -vvithout 
Hinduism, it will be sufficient to note, in passing, 
the points of contact. 

I. ZdiBUDDBJ. srSTBIlS. — I. AiSmrika system 
(Hodgson’s sources). — There is an Adihuddha or 
Paramadibuddha (Tib. dah-poi sans-rgyas, mchog- 
gy dah-poi . . ., § thog-mai . . . II), i.e. first 
Buddha, primary Buddha, Buddha from the be- 

f inning, Buddha nnoriginated. IT He exists by 
imself, and in fact is called Svayambhh,** like 


• Introduction, p. BSl. 

t For the ancient formula see Kern, Jlanual, pp, Z5, 49 ; 
Hodgson, Essays, p. HE _ , 

t See NepIl, IiAMAisv, Icosooiarnr (BniiDmsT). . . 

S Csoma’s and Griinwedel's sources (Mongol. AnyA on tnirn on), 
I Waddell's sources. . _ t, jj,. 

^Urbuddha (Lassen, Ind. Aff.l>IL 1103), Budjia of the BuddhM 
(Wass. p. 134); adihuddha = fid.au buddha (bfimasangiti. IM), 
or = anidibuddha. He appears at the bejpnninff of time (at toe 
commencement of the K(upa\ the cryst^ ^5® lotus 

(mani . . . padm^\ Adinatha=Adibuddha ; it la alro toe name 
of a* more or less historical (7) personage O^^lson, L -.14; cee 
Avalokite^tara, note adJin.X ^ ^ ^ , , , 

”Sra>'ambhulokanXtha*,*self-€x!stlnErT 70 tectorof toe world,^ 

also Sambhu (a name of Siva), and Adinatha, um protector. 

a beautiful hymn ^dressed to him, Sraj^mbhupurap^^ p. 
66. The term Svayambhu has been from wicient times an epithet 
of Buddhas, because Buddhas have obtained Buddluihood 
out any external help, and also because Buddhahood is uncaused. 


Brahma, and is worshipped under tliis name in his 
great temple at Kathmandu.* He has never been 
seen ; t he is in nirvana. ' Nevertheless, he is ‘ pure 
light’; he issues from the ‘void’ (hlnyata); and 
his names are innumerable. It is said that prayers 
are not addressed to him ; yet he is worshipped in 
his temple. He dwells in the AJeanisthabhuvana, 
that is, in the upper region of the world of forms,? 
symbolized by the apex of the chaitya, as if it had 
been forgotten that in the Buddhist cosmology 
there are numerous formless heavens. § He has, 
besides, like every divinity, a maridala,\\ or mystic 
circle, for conjuratory or mystical purposes. 

By five acts of his contemplative power {dhydna), 
the Adihuddha or Mahabuddha creates fiveBuddhas 
called Bnddlias of contemplation or Dhyanibud- 
dhas.*^ They are Vairochana, Aksobhya, Ratna- 
sambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddha.** These 
are in the world of becoming {pravftti). Prayers 
are not addressed to them (so Hodgson) ; but they 
have temples called chaityas, like those of Adi- 
buddha. By the twofold power of knowledge and 
contemplation, to which they owe their existence, 
they give birth to ‘ Bodhisattvas of contemplation,’ 
dhyanibodhisattvaSyffviz., Samantabhadra, Vajra- 
pani, ^tnapani, Avalokita or Padmapani, and 
Visvapani respectively. These are the ' actual 
creators of the physical universe, but the worlds 
which they produce are perishable, and three of 
these creations have already ceased to exist. That 
of which we form a j)art is the fourth, i.e. it is the 
work of Avalokitesvara, the fourth Bodhisattva, 
the ‘ Providence ’ of the present ; and has ns its 
special Buddha, ‘protector and ‘ conqueror’ (naiAu, 
nna) Amitabha, who is enthroned in the midst of 
nis elect. For its instructor it has had Sakyamuni, 
the fourth human Buddha. There are five human 
Buddhas {mdnusibuddhas),tt '^ho correspond to the 

Even in late texts we find Svayambbu explained as follows; 
tcayaitibhavati svayambhur bhatondbaldd bbarotity arbhah 
(Namasaiigiti, 10); evayambhul) sarccicikalparahitatrM (ib. 60i 
See A?;a&hasrilca prajnap.iraniit.fi, 2 ff., 10; tathdgatotvam 
buddhatvaih svayambhutvarli tarvajlUitvam. 

• The temple is described in Fergusson, Hist, of Ind. Arch. 
Bg.liO; fiVright, Bist. ofA’epal; Bendall and S. Lfivi, NipoL 
It is represented in the miniatures of JISS of the 11th cent. 
(Foucher, Icon. Bmddhique, i.). Koppen (ii. p. SB7) recalls the 
fact that, according to Kirkpatrick (ifn Account, p. 1.J8), the 
Great Lama for a longtime maintained relations with the temple. 

t The Adihuddha is sometimes called yilrarupa, • who takes 
every form,’ and is so represented (Hodgson, Essay t, 83 ; Foucher, 
Catalogue, pp. 12, 13). 

J The world to which those saints ascend, who, being com- 
paratively little advanced, must wait many centuries before 
attaining to nirrdna, although they are not on that account 
condemned to a new earthly existence ; they are the fifth class 
of the Anagdmins, according to the Little Vehicle. 

5 It is not clear that the Adihuddha of the Nepalese extends 
his reign beyond the present Ealpa (Age of the fivorld). Ho is 
father of five Buddhas only. It seems to be forgotten that there 
are millions of Kalpas and millions of Buddhas. 

I That is a naksatramaxidala, a ' constellation circle.’ Recall- 
ing the triad. Buddha, Dharma, SaAghamandaJa (Scayam- 
bhupurdyaX Adihuddha is triratnamurti, ‘ihe three gems 
embodied.' 

^ The present writer has never, in any Sanskrit or Tibetan 
text, met with the expression * dhyinibuddha.’ The five 
Buddhas are called the ‘ five Jinas’ or the ■ five Buddhas’ in the 
Sanskrit texts as well ns in Tibet, In Cambodia, and in Java. 

He is Inclined to believe that we have to do here either with an 
invention due to Hodgson’s pandits or with a verj- late source. 

As the St. Petersburg Dictionary observes, Dhyanibuddha, if 
rightly contrasted with Bdnufibuddha (human Buddha, cf. 
manutiianyn) ought to mean ‘ Buddha bom of meditation [of 
Adihuddha] ’ and not 'meditating Buddha’=Dh}'inin-buddha— 
dhyinibuddha. We know of Jinfinabuddhas, Jnanabodhisattvas 
(yc-ies sahs-rgyas, ye-tes byafi-chub-sems-dpa), who cannot be 
dbtinguished from the Vajrabuddhas. They correspond to the 
five jnSnas or mystic sciences. These are the five eo-called 
Dhy.iniboddhas, tcifarded from the tantric point of view 
(jndnam bhagam fti smytam). 

•* Sometimes a sixth, Vajrasattva, who creates (or causes to be 
created) immaterial substances, while the five others create 
corporeal forms. 

ft The same may be said of them as of the ' DhySnibuddhas ’ ; 
since the Bodhisattvas are not in Dhydna, the word can only 
mean ' bom of dhyfina.' 

tJ There is a list In the Little Vehicle of seven human Buddhas 
who are also worshipped in Nep.fil (fiVibon 11.. Bauddha tracts). 
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five Buddhas of contemplation. They are not, 
however, incarnations of them, hut rather ‘ re- 
flexes, ’proitSimfia, ‘ magical projections,’ nirmana- 
kaya. 

z. It is difiicult to date Hodgson’s sources.* The same diffi- 
culty exists with regard to the poetical version of the Karanda- 
vyuha, of which the terminus a quo will perhaps be supplied by 
the date of the Tibetan translation of the prose version of the 
same text. In this prose edition, the only one which the 
Tibetans have known or have cared about, there Is, indeed, a pas- 
sage wanting, namely the, passage of the versa edition where 
Adibuddha, Svayambhu, Adinatha (first protector) appears at 
the beginning (Sdisamudbhuta) in the form of light (jyotirupa). 

He gpves himself to ‘ meditation on the creation of the universe,’ 
and begets Avalokite^vara as demiurge. It is not said that he 
creates the Buddhas, but rather that ho is 'made up of the parts 
of the five Buddhas.’ t 

3. The name * Adibuddha ’ or ‘ Paramadibuddha * 
Mpears in more ancient documents. According to 
C^oma, who was the first and only one to deter- 
mine this chronology, this name and the system to 
which it is attached are closely connected with the 
6rikalachakratantra, a tantra openly Saivite in its 
inspiration, which was probably ‘ introduced (?) into 
India in the 10th cent, and into Tibet in the 11th 
century.’ $ 

Now, however, it is a recognized fact that the 
Tantras are much older than used to be tbought.§ 
It should at least be noticed that Manjusri 
(g.v.) is called Adibuddha in the NSmasafigiti 
(w. 65. 100), a book undoubtedly earlier than the 
10th cent., if it is the case, as Taranatha believes, 
thatChandragomin, a contemporary of Chandrakirti 
(7th cent.) wrote a commentary upon it. || It is 
not necessary to discuss the question whether the 
interpretation, given in the commentaries of the 
Nfimasahgiti and numerous tantric works, IT was 
accepted at the time when, according to this tradi- 
tion, the work itself was composed. 

There were good reasons for ascribing to Mafi- 

i 'ulri the character of an Adibuddha, inasmuch as 
le is the personification of the knowledge whence 
Buddhas originate, and since he is more than a 
Bodhisattva, viz., a ‘ Jfianasattva,’ in other words 

* Especially the BvayambhupurSna (ed. Siil. Indiea). See 
on its date Haraprasad Sastri, JMTS n. 2, p. 33, and Wvl 
(later than 1460); and for the contents Rajendralal, 249; 
Hodgson, 115 ; Burnouf, 639, 640 ; Ldvi, Nipal, I. 212 ; Foucher, 
Cat. des peintures nipalaises, pp. 17 S. Hodgson mentions also 
the Namasaflgiti, Sadhanamala, Bhadrakaipavadana, Divyava- 
dana. 

t See Burnouf, Introd. pp. 211-230. 

iSee Bendall, Catalogue, p. 69; Cowell and Eggeling, Cata- 
logue, No. 49 ; Kandjur, Jlgyud, i. 3 : Paramadibuddhoahrtasrl- 
kalachakra nama tantrarajah (Csoma-Feer, p. 292) ; the Essays 
^ Csoma; Rdmusat, Milanges, p. 421; and, on a Hindu 
KSlachakra, Haraprasfid, Cat, Durbar Library, 1905, p. lx. ; 
last, but not least, Griinwedelj Myth., pp. 44, 45, 60. Suohandra, 
who has the title of Kulika (rigs-ldan), the title of the 
Zhambhala kings, received it from Buddha at Dhanyakataka 
(Orissa), and, returning to his own coun^, he composed' the 
Kfilachakra mulatantra in 965 A.n. The Sambhala [Griinwedel 
has Zhambhala; the Tibetan is bde-hbyun, corresponding to 
bde-byed, Safikara ; then hbyufi^bhava=bfiala (Dr. P. Cordier); 
see Sarnt Chandra, Tib, Diet. pp. 1231 and 670 ; MS Hodgson, 
RAS, 49, I., st. 26, 160, 166, etc.] should be located on the 
Jaxartes, It la from that country that the Tibetan calendar 
comes, and every one admits the influence of Upper Asia 
(Khotan, etc., or Mahachina, as the Chinese say) on the fate 
of Buddhism. According to Griinwedel, the book presents a 
distinctly Vai^avite appearance; the date is fixed by the 
mention of Isliim and Muhammad (tIadhumaU), and of Mecca 
(Makha), where the religion of the Barbarians {mlechha) is 
prevalent. Taranatha, p. 305. 

The whole of the text preserved in the London and Cambridge 
MS (Sridvadaiasdhasrikddibuddhoddhrte irimati kdlachakre} is 
composed in a complicated metre, and professes to be only a 
recension of the Adibuddha [tantra]. It ascribes to this book 
the honour of being the first to ei^lain the kvliiapada, and 

thereforegivestoitthetitle r"— ' 'lalachakra 

receives the titles of jtnapaff . ■ . tnajanaka. 

Father, King, Teacher of th- . ■ ■ Universe ; 

but this Adibuddha is at ^the same time the son of all the 
Buddhas, just as he remains young in spite of his old age, 
wddho 'pi from kuirUirah sakalajinasuto 'py adibuddhas team 
adau. 

S Haraprasid Sastn, Report, 1695-1900 ; Proe. Re. RAS, 1900, 
August (Nisvasasattvasaihhita, about 800 A.D.). 

11 Tiranatha, p. 162. 

Pindikrama, published as the first chapter of 
the Pafichakrama (Ghent, 1890). 


the Dharmakaya (see below) or the DTiarmadTid- 
tuvagihtara. His attributes, in iconography, are 
the sword which destroys ignorance and the book 
of the Prajnaparamita, ‘ the supreme book.’ King 
of sages Cvadiraj), Lord of the Holy Word (Vagls- 
vara), he is in his eternity {trikdla) a symbolic 
Adibuddha, with a symbolism transparent enough, 
in the same waj as the Prajnaparamita (later 
known as the Adiprajiia) in very orthodox texts is 
called the mother of the Buddhas. Even if, as the 
texts inform us, he is ‘made up of a part of the 
Tathagatas,’ or, conversely, the five Buddhas 
emanate from his person ; or if the icons place 
the five Buddhas on his head, or in the halo of 
radiance with which he is croivned ; if his four 
faces, together with the fact that he is the spouse 
of Sarasvati, bring him singularly close to Brahma,* 
these are conceptions which do not alter his original 
character any more than does his accidental identi- 
fication with Anahga, the god of Love, or with 
Siva, etc. Maujusri is Adibuddha, because he is 
the king of the Prajna.t 

4. Although in certain documents ManjuSrI is a 
tantric Adibuddha, his origin is on the side of 
purely philosophical speculation. The Tantras 
have an Adibuddha of a different nature, nearer 
to Siva-Brahma than to Brahma or Visnu, viz. 
■Vajrasattva-Vajradhara, whom later on we shall 
have occasion briefly to discuss. 

II. Antecedents of the Xdieuddha system. 
— By more or less well-defined steps we can 
follow tbe evolution of Buddhism from its origin 
(Little Vehicle) down to the conceptions which 
have just been discussed. There remain for ex- 
amination the conceptions of the Buddha in 
nirvana, and of the Bodhisattva, the confusion of 
the B'uddlia and the Bodhisattva, the doctrine of 
the three bodies and the Dhyanibuddhas. 

I. Buddha in quasi-nirvaim, — (1) We shall see 
(Agnosticism [in Buddhism’]) that, according to 
the doctrine of the Vaibhajyavfidins, and perhaps 
the Sthaviras, nirvana can scarcely be anything 
else than annihilation. The canonical texts, how- 
ever, are much less definite. It is said that ‘ the 
Buddha in nirvana evades the grasp of the intel- 
ligence, just as it is impossible to measure the 
waters of the ocean, they are too many.’ Prom 
this the conclusion may be, and has been, drawn 
that nirvana is an undefinable state, but very 
different from nothingness. This is, moreover, 
the old meaning of the word nirvana. 

(2) It is not, however, necessary, as a matter of 
fact, to sift the question of nirvana, and to solve 
it in an unorthodox and Br&hmanical way, in order 
to people the heavens with divine Bud&as. Por 
a ‘sutta’ of the first order represents Sakyamuni 
as possessed of the power of prolonging his earthly 
existence to the end of the kdlpa (see Ages OF the 
World [Buddhist]). There is no doubt that it was 
early believed that he continued to live ‘ invisible 
to gods and men,’ and the new theology proved less 
timid than the old. According to the Sukhavatl 
(§ 2), a Buddha lives for a hundred thousand niyutaa 
(millions) of kotis (ten millions) of kalpas, or more, 
without the beauty of his complexion being marred. 
Sakyamuni did not live eighty years ! Only the 
Tathagatas understand the vast duration of his 
life.t 

(3) The Mahavastu relates that Sakyamuni, and 
as a nile any Buddha, or even a future Buddha 

* Derdtideva ; brahmdtmakatvdt, elsewhere devendra ; vifpu. 
svabhdvalvdt. 

t See Foucher, leonographie bouddhique, Part n., and 
Jnanasattvamanju4ri-adibuddhas5dhana, Rgyud 6L MafijuSri 
Is also the patron of arts, architecture, and image-makers ; see 
Hampras.id Sastri, Cat, Durbar Library, Ixrii. 

t He is nityakdya. As regards the office and work of a 
Buddha before nin-ana, according to the Little Vehicle, see 
Divya, 150, 17 ; 31ahdvastu, i. 61 ; compare and conti^t the 
vows of Amitabha in the Snkhavativyuha. 
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(Bodhisattva) during his last existence, has the 
appearance of hesitating, thinking, speaking, act- 
ing, suffering as -we do. This, however, is wholly 
due to his condescension. In reality this marvellous 
being is superior to all such emotions, and remains 
a stranger to them. To maintain the contrary is 
heresy. The body of the future Buddhas is en- 
tirely spiritual. _ There is nothing ‘ mundane ’ in 
them. A Bodhisattva has really no father, no 
mother, no son, etc. 

This ‘hyperphysical’ system {lokottaravada) is 
more precisely set forth in the Vetulyaka school. 
According to their teaching, Sakyamuni did not 
appear in person in the world, but deputed an 
image of himself to represent him (cf. Docetism). 

(4) The Mahavastu says that many ages ago 
Sakyamuni toolcthe vow of Bodhi in the presence of 
another ancient Sakyamuni. The same hook speaks 
of eight thousand Buddlias of the niune of Dipah- 
kara, . . . of three hundred millions of Sakyamunis.* 
If we identify this ancient Buddha -with ours, make 
all the Dipankaras, aU the Sakyamunis, ^1 the 
Dhvajottamas, etc., into one single Dipahkara, one 
single Sakyamuni, and adopt the docetic theory 
of the Vetulyakas, we obtain the system of the 
‘ Lotus of the True Law.’ (^untless ages ago, 
nay rather in the beginning, Sakyamuni became 
Buddha; his appearances on earth, in which he 
seems to become Buddlia, to enter into nirvana, 
etc., are purely magical. t 

Although it was quite late when the Mahavastu 
received its final shape, the characteristics to which 
we have dra^vn attention seem to he ancient. For 
the Lotus the terminus ad qxiem is A.D. 265. As 
for the docetic theory, it is held to have been 
condemned at the Council of Pataliputra (eirca 
B.o. 246). Although the historical existence of 
the Council may be doubtful, the impression re- 
mains that the Buddhists had early reached the 
followng conceptions : — 

(a) Sakyamuni survives his earthly ^anmrya^ia, 
and prolongs the ‘ trance ’ (dhyana), from which’he 
has never in reality issued since the moment that 
he became Bud^a. There is no occasion, therefore, 
for reference, in addition, to the moment when 
he •will enter really into nirvdrux. ‘ The Blessed 
Buddhas, well equipped -with knowledge and merit, 
fields of benevolence and compassion, shelters of 
the multitudes of beings, holding a perpetual 
concentration of mind, are neither in the samsdra 
(world of becoming) nor in nirvana’ {sai'nsara- 
nirvdnavimuktd^). So it is said in the Dhar- 
masangltisutra. t 

(5) In the orthodox theory (Vaibhaiyavadin), 
Sakyamuni on becoming Buddha enterecl ‘ nirvana 
■with residue,’ the residue being the body \vitliout 
an active ‘soul’ or thinking organism, which 
nevertheless continues to live and speak. But 
no speaking is possible in dhyana, therefore this 
body is only magical. Very probably the Buddhists 
soon came to believe that Sakyamuni during the 
whole of his earthly existence had only been the 
magical substitute of the real Sakyamuni, who had 
long since entered into eternal Buddhahood. 


he 13 not deprived of all compassion by beoominn Buddha, and 
IS, in fact, still a ‘Bodhisattva’* (cf. 'Waddell, ' Sanibhocakaj-a.’ 
in Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 127, 347). 

2 . The celestial Bodhisattvas . — It vdll be seen 
that one of the principal doctrines of the Great 
Vehicle is that of the Bodhisattva, a compassionate 
being, who, out of pure love, refrains from entering 
into nirvana in order to save created beings and 
to act the part of Providence (see Bodhisattva 
and AvalokiteSvaea). In strict orthodoxy, the 
•worship of a Buddha produces spiritual results 
only by a process which is entirely subjective and 
in which the Buddha counts for nothing ; for the 
Buddha is either extinct or plunged in egoistic 
dhyana. It is different with the Bodhisattvas, 
and Chandrakirti says in so many words that, 
just as the new moon is celebrated and not the 
full moon, so must the Bodhisattvas be worsliipped 
and not the Buddhas, even though the latter are 
of greater dignity. The Buddhas have more 
mwesty, the Bodhisattvas more influence.! 

'The Buddlias derive their origin from the 
Bodhisattvas. For, in the first place, every 
Buddha has been a Bodhisattva before becoming 
a Buddha ; and secondly, it is through the inter- 
vention of the celestial Bodhisattva (Manjuiri) that 
the future Buddha takes the vow to become a 
Buddha. ± 


[ On the other hand, the Bodhisattvas are sons 
of the Buddhas [jinaputra), for, unlike the Pra- 

g rekabuddhas, they owe their knowledge of the 
uddhist truth to the teaching of the Buddhas; 
they are, ‘spiritually’ speaking, begotten by the 
Buddhas. 

In the doctrine of the Little Vehicle every future 
Buddha receives from a Buddha the announcement 
that he is to become a Buddha (vydkarana). It is 
the mere statement of a fact. To the vyakarai^a, 
however, might be, and has been, assigned an 
effective share in the attainment of the end in 
idew. In the Lankavatara the Bodhisattva re- 
ceives not only an announcement but a consecra- 
tion (ahhiseka). Conversely, it •o'ill be noticed in 
the Gandhara sculptures that the Bodhisattvas 
bear the phial which is to become the phial of 
consecration ; and in the later iconography the 
same Amitabha, sometimes in the form of the 
meditating Buddha, sometimes in the form of 
Bodhisattva, is seen carrying the same phial.§ 

In theory, every Bnddha begets innumerable 
Bodhisattvas to a spiritual life. But the Bodhi- 
sattvas, the usual companions of a Buddha, his 
associates in the spiritual administration of a 
Btiddhah^etra, a ‘field of Buddha,’ do not very 
often appear as his spiritual sons ; they are, we 
might rather say, younger brothers, since they com- 
mence their long term of existence as Bodhisattvas 
about the same time that the future Buddha enters 
upon his career. 

In certain texts which recall tlie two great ^ravnkas of the 
Little 'Vehicle, every Buddha has two chief Bodhisattvas (Ka- 
mnapuodarika). The Amitayurdhyiinasutra connects Avalo- 
kiteSvara (g.r.j and llaliaathanaprapta with AmiUbha j and 
Sakya at Buddh Gaya is represented between Avalokita and 
Maitreya. Sometimes a Buddlia is seen surrounded by eight 
Bodhisattvas ; and even when the system of the five ‘ Dhyani- 


The steps are as foUowa The Bodhisattva comes from the 
heaven of the Tusitas to enter a human womb. The Buddha 
remains in the Tu?ita heaven (Is it there that he became 
Buddha? We do not know], and produces a double of himself. 
IDie Buddha, who has been Buddha from all time, or for such 
a long time that it comes to the same thing, reigns high up far 
beyond the Tusitas ; if he acts and saves creatures, it is because 

* See Kern, Jtanual, 60, n. 2. The buddhology and myth- 
ology of the Slahavastu are confused; see, for instance, iii. 
603, where the five (human) Buddhas are confronted with the 
thousand Buddhas. Cf. Ikirth, Joum. des Savants, 1899. 
t Tiie same doctrine is found in the Suvarnaprabhisa. 
j Siksas, p. 322. Cf. no buddhah pariniredti no dharmaJf 
parihiiiate (Suvarnaprabbisa). The identification of ‘nirvSna* 
with some state of beatific meditation is clearly indicated by 
the Lotus of the True Late, ch. xi ; cf. Kem, Gesehiedenit, 
IL 145. Elsewhere dAarmaidya^samddAiidya. 


• Celestial Buddhas are, in fact, no more real than theli 
magical refiexes. From the very moment that a Bodhisattva 
becomes Buddha he is merged in ‘ nirvana ’ or ‘ voidness ’ ; but, 
owing to his merits, he still appears as a brilliant body among 
the Bodhisattvas who behold him. Thus it can be said with 
Waddell (Buddhism of Tibet, p. 357) that the Buddhas have 
two ‘ real ■ bodies, a nimino-body (=a non-body)and a glorious 
b^y. See art. Mahata-va. 

t The Bodhisattvas tend to become real gods, superior to uie 
Buddhas, bearing the same relation to the Buddhas ns Si- 
kyamun! bore to the Arhats. 

J Contrast Lalita, 1S4. 19, where the Bodhisattva has to be 
‘excited ’ by the Buddhas of the ten regions. 

5 Concerning the phial kalala, see Grunwedel, Buddh. Art 
in India, p. 191 II. ; Voucher, Art louddhiqus, p. 34. The con- 
secration of a Bodhisattva ns crown-prince is the fifth and Iasi 
duty of n Buddha (^ahdvasiu, t 51, 5). 
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buddhaa' was fixed, the number was not very uniformly ob- 
served. At one time eight or nine Bodhisattvns of the first 
rank are shared very unequally among the Buddh.is ; at another, 
each Buddha has a single Bodhisattva, whose name is usually 
colourless and seems to oe derived from the scuiptures. 

3 . Confusion of the Buddha and the Bodhi- 
sattva. — From the preceding discussion it follows 
that the relations netween Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas are complex and do not lend themselves to 
precise definition ; there is often a confusion be- 
tween the two concepts, and traces of this con- 
fusion are early found. In the Mahavastu the 
Bodhisattvas, from the very first stages of their 
spiritual development, receive the title of ‘ perfect 
Buddhas.’ In the Bodhicharyavatiira, the work 
of a very, careful theologian, the Jinas, or the 
Buddhas who liave attained Buddhahood and are 
in enjoyment of a quasi - nirvana, endeavour to 
save the world ; they are entreated to delay their 
parinirvdna. Avalokita, a Bodhisattva by nature, 
IS at least once termed Bhagavat, and there are 
numerous texts in which the Buddlias are active. 
Perhaps, however, it is necessary to come do^vn as 
far as the K&randavyiiha (p. 91, 8) to read in so many 
words that nirvana is accompanied by thought. 

We have seen that, spiritually regarded, the 
Buddhas are at the same time the fathers and 
the sons of the Bodhisattvas. This relationship, 
from the mystic and ontological point of view, 
may be, and has been, interpreted upon a twofold 
principle. The first, which is at one and the same 
time Buddhist and Brahmanical (see p. 98*), is that 
of the identity of the Jina and the Jinaputra ; the 
second, genuinely Hindu, is that of procession or 
emanation (see p. 100). These two principles are 
in other respects very closely connected. 

Concerning this mysterious relationship) between 
the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas there is valuable 
information to be got, on the one hand, from the 
sculptures of Gandhara, Magadha, etc. ; and, on 
the other, from texts clearly related to iconography, 
whether they inspired the latter or were themselves 
inspired by it. We shall begin with the evidence 
of the texts. 

In the Amitayurdhyanasutra, Avalokita, who 
is only a Bodhisattva, besides the hundreds of 
‘ magical ’ Buddhas (see p. 98*) radiating from his 
body, bears on his head a colossal Buddha, also 
ma^cal, that is to say, emanating from Avalokita. 

Mafiiu^ri, a'Bodhisattva raisea to the dimity of 
i^dibuddha, sometimes bears on his head small 
figures of the five Dhyanibuddhas, to signify that 
he proceeds from them and comprehends them. 
Conversely, the five Buddhas separate themselves 
from him (sphuratpanchatathdgata) ; and the carv- 
ing that illustrates this expression actually repre- 
sents them ranged above his head, folloiving the 
profilt of the statue ; which is merely another way 
of setting them in order in the generating halo.* 

On the other hand, the ancient sculpture places 
five Buddhas in the attitude of meditation in the 
frieze, above five Bodhisattvas. t It is, we think, 
reasonable to recognize in these five Buddhas Sa- 
kyamuni, his three predecessors, and Moitreya, i.e. 
the ‘historical’ Buddhas of our age.t They are 
not saints who have attained nirvana, for the Lotus 
distinguishes clearly between the Buddhas who 
have passed away and of whom only stupas remain,§ 
and the Buddhas ‘provisionally eternal,’ whose 
contemplative existence is indefinitely prolonged, 
such as Amitabha and Sakyamuni. Some would 
recognize in them the so-called Dhyanibuddhas, 
and assign to one of them the name of Amit&bha. 
This seems to be a hazardous inference, even when 

• Boucher, leonographie, 11. S4. 

t See Burgess, ' Elura Cave Temples ’ in ASWI, vol. 6, pi. 20 ; 
Grunwcdel, Buddh. Kunst 2 , p. 170 (Eng. brans, p. 1B6). 

t Of. Mahivaslu, lii. 830. When the Bodhisattva is going to 
preach the Law, five thrones miraculously appear. 

i Kern, Lctus, p. 412. 
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the idea of ‘ procession,’ which is wrongly attached 
to the word Dhyanibuddha, is rejected, and it is 
in liarmony with the doctrines of the Lotus to 
suppose that the Buddhas are here represented in 
the gwAst-nirvana which is their rational state. 
If, further, they assume the attitude of teaching, 
this is referable to their human double (see p. 98») ; 
and if they act and save creatures, it is because a 
Buddha always preserves some of the character- 
istics of a Bodhisattva. 

This activity, however, is not their proper func- 
tion ; and the Bodhisattvas, placed below them in 
the relief, are their servants for the present and 
their successors in the future, having entered later 
and independently of them on the road that leads 
to Buddhahood. Nevertheless, in these motionless 
saints, placed above the Bodhisattvns and provided 
with lotus and thunderbolt, we have the prototypes 
of the Jinas and Dhyanibodliisattvas of Hodgson. 

Somewhat later, apparently, we find in sculpture 
a symbol which draws closer the bonds between 
the Buddha and the Bodhisattva. We refer to the 
practice (perhaps of Greek origin, for it is met 
with at Palmyra) of placing a miniature image 
of a Buddha in the tiara of the future Buddba. 
It was, we believe, first ernployed in the case of 
Avalokita, who bears on his head a small figure 
of Amitabha. We shall see that Avalokita is not 
even the spiritual son of J^ita, but rather his 
right arm, who provides his paradise, an active 
Amitabha. The small image, which is perhaps 
not without some connexion with the colossal 
Buddha which emanates from the head of Avalo- 
kita in the Amitayurdhyana, is not that of a 
Buddha-father, but rather that of a Buddha^atron. 
And this interpretation, which we believe is founded 
on the literature, justifies that which we have pro- 
pounded above regarding the Buddhas in the (5&n- 
dhara frieze. 

If we come down to the time attested by the 
sddhanas, or tantric incantations, and perhaps it 
will not be necessary to come doivn very far, 
the practice of thus placing a small figure m the 
tiara has become classical, and the position of the 
five Dhyanibuddhas is fully established.* They 
are seen on the beads of numerous divinities, especi- 
ally upon those of the TSras, where undoubtedly 
they figure as husbands rather than fathers. A 
sixth Buddha, Vajrasattva, also appears (see p. 99*’). 
In the case of ManjuSri, as we have, seen, the five 
Buddhas are all united in a single head-dress. 

4 . Doctrine of the Three Bodies. — The contra- 
dictory data which have just been set forth are 
fused into a theology, or rather a Buddliology, 
which, taking them all into account, justifies 
especially the antithesis of the Dhyanibuddha, the 
so-called human Buddha, and the Bodhisattva. 
But this theology goes beyond the mythological 
and polytheistic conceptions of the Buddhism^ of 
the (xreat Vehicle, and tends towards the Unitarian 
systems which form the subject of this article. 

The Buddliology of the Great Vehicle is sum- 
marized in the doctrine of the ‘ three bodies ’ 
{trikdya). This doctrine has been alluded to above, 
and we shall now state it in its least unorthodox 
form, which is undoubtedly the most ancient. 

Buddha has three bodies : dharmakaya, sambho- 
gakdya, nirmdnakdya.^ 

* For the five Dhyanibuddhas in Japan, see Si-do-in-dxou, 
Uus^o Guimct, 1899 ; at Java, in 779, Minutes of the Batavian 
Society, April 1880, and Takakusu, I-Tsing, p. xlviii. 

t The Tantras, however, assign to him four or five (see 
Tastbas). This doctrine of the three bodies was stated for the 
flrrt time hy Schmidt, CrundfeAre des Buddhaismus. See also 
Kcm, Inseriptie uU Batlambang (Fr. trans. Musion, 1906, 1), 
and the present writer s essay in J BAS, 1900, p. 943 ff. Trihdya 
(—Irimurti) is a name of the Buddha (Trik?.). The Buddha, OJ 
identified with the Hindu Trimurti (Brahmil-'\'ifpu-Kvara)i U 
called Tripuruja (Kem, Vermenging, 32). But, in the present 
writer’s opinion, rbig conception of the Tmd (Dharma, Buddha, 
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‘ Happy Land,’ a Sukhavatl, or, as the Vi^nupu- 
rana says, a Sukhd. Although Maitreya has a 
paradise,* our true paradise is the laud to which 
Amitfthha calls his elect, and to which he conveys 
them with the help of his two ‘ Great Bodhisat- 
tvas.’ Amiitehha, at one time quite distinct from 
an eternal Sakyamuni (Lotus of the True Law), 
comes to be regarded as the gMOw-eternal Buddha 
who was incarnated under the illusory appearance 
of the human Sakyamuni. He will be the Jina 
or dhydnibuddha of Sakyamuni. By the side of 
Amitabha there are four other Buddhas who at 
different times attracted the attention, nmv of 
religion, now of mythology, or again of mysticism. 
From among the myriads of Buddhas they are 
chosen to represent at one and the same time the 
dharmaJcdya and the sambhogakdya. As they are 
connected with the five human Buddhas, the five 
magical appearances of our age, it may easily be 
inferred that the number five originates in this 
ancient enumeration ; and that just as the human 
Buddhas, as such, have no further ontological or 
religious importance, so their human names seemed 
ill fitted to designate their sublime ‘ substrata.’ t 
In the same way as Sakyamuni, as eternal, bears 
the name of Amitayus, and as uncreated light, 
of Amitabha, so also Kanakamuni will be called 
Ak§obhya, and Maitreya Amoghasiddhi.f _ But 
Kem has warned us repeatedly that it is 
dangerous to be too enhemeristic ; and as the 
Dhyfinibodhisattvas have taken the place of 
Bodhisattvas, much better attested in fiteratnre 
and more historioalj so the Dhyanibuddhas, who 
are called the Brilliant (Vairochana), the Imper- 
turbable (Ak^obhya), the Jewel-bom (Ratnasam- 
bhava), the Sure-Success (Amoghasiddhi), are in the 
first instance ‘names’ (nomina, numina). Seeing 
that there are five Indras, five Rudras, five Ku^ikas, 
Kem suggests that for the same reasons there are 
five Dhyfinibuddhas. And we are quite willing 
to believe that it is in mysticism, in idolatiy, in 
the solar cosmogony, etc., that we must look for 
the predominating factors in this divine Tevrdr.g 
Such is the polytheistic system of the DhySni- 
buddhas. Even when Vajradhara is given only 
a secondary place, as the second body of Ak§obhya, 
the tantrio mement always constitutes an integral 
part of it. Every Buddha, at least in his ‘ bliss- 
ful’ form (sambhoga), has a wife, and begets a 
Bodhisattva ; he is brought into relation with a 
mandala, with a dharanl, an element, etc. 

lil. Harmony was attained in various ways, 
either by raising to the presidency one of the five 
Buddhas, usually Vairochana, 1| the god of the 
Zenith, If or by interposing a sixth person, whether 
_• It is into the paradise of Maitreya that Hiuen-Tsianp would 
fain be reborn. Sometimes Sak 3 -amuni. appears to bo the king 
of Sukhivati (Csoma-Feer, p. 833). 

i Vipatyin appears at least once in a list of the Dhyini- 
bnddhas. 

t We hare Amitabha (fnaA-ba-mtha-yai), Amitayus (Uhe- 
dpag-med), Amitabha (hoa-dpag-med) — Griinwcdel, ifi/th. 120, 
211, n. 81, Buddhist Art in India, p. 196. 

} There are sometimes six or seven Dhyinibuddhas, a double 
or triple Ak^obhya (see Foucher, Catalogue, pp. 16, 29). On the 
other hand, in the Suvarpaprabhisa fp. 4 ) there ore four 
Dhy&nibuddhas, viz. Aksobhya (an ancient Dharmachapato), 
Ratnaketu, Amltibha, and DundubhTsvara. 

B The universal ‘ illuminating ’ Vairochana, or Virochana (sar- 
vdsdm parsadam madhye virochyate dipyata iti vairochana). 
It is a name of the sun. 

T In the Vairochan&bhisambodhitantra (Wass. p. 187), Voiro- 
chana is a great deity who gives to Slddhlrtha (7) the VajrS- 
bhi?eka, and who b 3 ' meditation creates Vairabodhisattvaa of 
many kinds (Voirapani, etc.; VajrapiSabodhfsattva, etc.); but 
who worships Vajradhara ‘of the hundred names,* learns the 
mappalas from him, etc. 

, Vairochana with his circle (chakra) of 

131 Buddhas and Bodhisattvas has no priori^ over the o^er 
JInas. 

In the Javanese book Enhiarakarpa, Vairochana is not only 
tte pnmus infer pares, but he Is supreme lord to whom other 
Jinas pve heed. The doctrine he teaches is that of identity : 

lam You, You are I * ; and if there are, in fact, so few monks 
w-no attain emancipation, the reason is that they refuse to 


Maujusri (aa we saw above), or Vajradhara, or 
merely the Adibuddha, not othenvise defined. 
The two last-mentioned conceptions demand a 
further brief consideration. 

1 . Vajradhara, ‘ Holder of the Thunderbolt,’ is 
the dharmakaya ; Vajrasattva, ‘ Thunderbolt- 
being,’ is his beatific form; but the two names 
and the two things become confused (WassUieff, 
187). On the other hand, Vajrapaui, ‘ Thunderbolt 
in hand,’ is the Bodhisattva.’ * In every instance, 
however, in the iconography, and usually in magic, 
the last-named takes the place of his doubles. 
He is a Bodhisattva of fairly ancient date ; for it 
is certainly he that is represented on a mgantic 
scale, with four other Bodhisattvas, placed oeneath 
five Buddhas on a Gandhfira monument. The 
same sculpture regarded him essentially as merely 
an acolyte, and the personal attendant of Sa- 
kyamuni. He is also an entirely orthodox Bodhi- 
sattva, for Santideva invokes him with great 
energy. But he is not a Bodhisattva like the 
others, since he is by birth the bearer of the 
thunderbolt. In his person, moreover, the lexicons 
and Griinwedel recognize Indra.f He is a deity 
adopted by Buddhism, and not an original Bud- 
dhist saint. Vajradhara-Vajrasattva is the same 
individual raised to the dignity of a Buddha, and 
a supreme Buddha— the result, in fact, of the word 
Vajra. 

* Vajra,* hard as adamant, clear as ‘ emptiness,’ thunderbolt 
and weapon against the demons, and also a mystic synonym of 
the lifiga, has taken the place of Dharma and of Bodhi. j The 
Tantrikas superimpose the Vajrakas’a upon the Dhamnkaya, 
and without hesitation replace the B^hisattvas or the Sribodhi- 
sattvas by Vajrabodhisattvas. Tie Vajra is a divine and super- 
natural thing ; Vajradhara, or better still Vajrasattva, who is 
his incarnation, is a tantrio Brahman. 

The various Buddhas or Bodhisattvas are, in reality, only 
this Vajrasattva in different rflles.} He is, moreover, self- 
snfliclent. To Vairochana and his brethren there corre^nd 
an element, a skandha, a sense, an object of sense, a wife, a 
myttological and mystic family (kula), accessory divinities and 
formula), and above all a special part of the body, a ‘vital 
breath,’ knowledge (/fidno), and a particular sensation (dnanda) 
of the maithuna. Here, then, we are chiefly concerned with 
the chakras, or regions delineated on the body, with prdpd- 
ydma, regulation or suppression of the respiration, and with 
lingayit rites. Vajrasattva is, according to circumstances, a 
sixth element, a sixth skandha, a sixth joy (dnanda), a sixth 
Buddha, or at times a combination of the five elements, the five 
skandhas, or the five Buddhas. His wife is Vajradhatvi^vari. 
The whole of this system may ultimately be reduced to a psy- 
chology which is essentially practical, with its physiological 
presumptions quite clearly defined, and aiming at the reinstate- 
ment of the faithful into his true nature, and his transformation 
into Vajrnsattvn. He has but to take possession, by means of 
the combined rites, of the ‘ body of bliss ’ (ftnandakdya), or of 
the ‘ thunderbolt-body ’ (vajrakdya) in its most perfect form.| 

2 , The Adibuddhasystem consists, properly speak- 
ing, in superimposing on the five or six Buddhas 
(Vairasattva included) a Being who, however in- 
visible and inactive he may be in principle, is 

recognize that Buddha, t.e. Vairochana, is identical with ^iva. 
On Vairochana as an Asura, see Vyut, 171, 5 ; as a Xilakd- 
yika god in Lalitavlstara, see Monier-Williams* Diet. p. 1026. 
On the pre-eminence of Vairochana consult also Eitel, Hand- 
book, p. 179, and Si-do-in-dzou ; on the Japanese Beets, Tendai et 
Siflgon, 1272 A.D. (Mus4e Guimet, Bibl. d'jSludes, t. nit). 

• According to Waddell, * the established church of Tibet 
regards Vajrasattva-Vajradhara as a reflex from Sakj’amuni, 
as a god analogous to tbe Adibuddha of the old (?7) school 
Waddell himself, however, on the other hand, represents them 
as * bodhisat-reflexes ' from Akjobhya {Ldmaism, p. 852). 

t Buddhist Art in India, pp. 88, 90 f. 

t See especially Senart, ‘ Vajrapipi dans les sculptures dn 
Qandhara,’ in Congrls d’ Alger. 

S B6kyamuni=Mahavairochana=Vajradhara (Nilmasaiigiti, 
V. 23). 

B This is the more easy because the Gum, Vajraguru or 
Vajrdchdrya, is Vajrasattva incarnate. He gives the Vajravrata, 
the Vnjrasattvabhifeka, to whomsoever he pleases. In the 
ultimate analysis, therefore, the whole is comprised in the 
Gurvfiradhana, in the worship of tbe teacher, the initiator, the 
master of the novices. 

The SvayambhupurSpa gives some information about the 
Adibuddhamapdala. The commentaries of the Namasafigiti 
{^) describe in full the magical performances : iddniih tasyddi- 
buddhasyahrdayeprajndehakraihvibhavayet. , . , 'Che chakra 
has four girdles (mekhald) and is divided into six sections, the 
whole crowded with gods and formul®. 
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nevertheless a god. His body, which is a ‘ body of 
law,’ is called samantabJiadra, ‘ universally pro- 
pitious,’ * a title borrowed from the Bodhisattva 
of that name. There are attributed to him the 
thirty-two marlcs, etc., of the Buddhas and of 
Great Men, which are, as we saw, the character- 
istics of the beatific body.t More fortunate than 
Brahma, he is Avorshipped.J The ordinary Bud- 
dhas, etc., are not his ‘reflections’ in an inferior 
world ; he is difierent from them, for they proceed 
from him at a fixed moment of his existence. In 
place, therefore, of the underlying and scarcely 
veiled identity of the tantric or purely ontological 
system of the five Buddhas, there is substituted 
emanation or creation by means of dhyana. 

It is evident that such a doctrine of the 
Sdibuddha is as much theistic as Buddhistic. 

We must not, however, be led astray by words. 
If there is a shade of difference here, it is only a 
shade. True theism, as fa£ as Buddhism knew it, 
is to be found not in the Adibuddha creed of the 
Aihiarikas, but in the worship of the celestial 
Bodhisattvas. 

The doctrine of emanation, although it has its 
connecting links and its ultimate origin on the 
side of Hinduism, has, nevertheless, a raison dCitre 
in Buddhism. Here we see the final step of the 
speculations which transformed Sakyamuni into a 
magician, and Avalokitesvara, Vairochana, etc., 
into still greater magicians, Yogisvaras, ‘ lords of 
the Yogis." This character becomes evident when 
it is noticed that cosmic emanation is fashioned on 
the pattern of the creations by means of dhyana. 

What, then, is the ultimate difference between 
the system of emanation and the orthodox doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle J The Great Vehicle taught 
identity and the essential nothingness of things; 
but, while thus far very orthodox, it considered 
individual beings to be distinct from their veiy 
beginning. The saifisara has no banning; it is 
the result of ignorance {avidya), which is pnmeval. 
The sanisSra is the same thing as nirvana, but 
nirvfina will not be realized until the end. § 

On the other hand, the Gr^t Vehicle does not 
confuse magical creations [nirmitakas) with real 
‘beings.’ The latter do not actually exist under 
the form which they adopt and by which they are 
known. But at least they are laiown, and they 
are truly existent illusions ; while there is no real 
thought in magical creations. 

As regards tlie first point, however, nothing was 
more logical than to suppose the ‘womb of the 
TathSgatas’ originally virgin, to make the cosmos 
issue therefrom, and to represent it as returning 
again in nirvana. The Brahmans had paved the 
way, and this system fitted in admirably with the 
doctrine of cosmic revolutions in the course of the 
ages. And, as far as the second point is concerned, 
although ancient speculation, comparatively sober 
and smf-confident as it was, refused to ascribe 
thought to the magical creations of magicians, it 
is doubtful whether we are justified in dra^ving the 
same conclusion when the magician is the dharma- 
haya personified under the form of a meditative 
Bnddha. What he sees in his meditation is real 
and, as it were, autonomous, since nothing exists ex- 
cept this meditation and we ourselves are thought. 1| 
The absolute idealism of the Yogachiiras and the 
nihilistic monism of the MSdhyamikas entail all 

• At least in the Tibetan ‘ ancient sects,’ according to Griin- 
•wedel, Myth. p. 143; Waddell describes them ns ’the ivholly 
unrelormed section or the old school.’ „ . , 

f On the other band, Adibuddha resembles Brahma. The 
Tantms issue from his five mouths, ns the four Vedas from 


the four mouths of Brahma, etc. 

I Under the name of Svayambhu. ^ 

§ In the langua^ of the Brihmans, it is the system 01 the 
Adraita, -with a ctrarfa conceived as primitive _ 

I In the language of the Brahmans, the system of the 


these consequences whenever they are brought into 
cosmogonic nwthology. 

Literature.— Brian H. Hodgson, Essays on the Langmyes, 
Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874 ; 
Abel Rdmusat, J. des Savants, May 1831, Milanges poslhumes, 
pp. 25, 152, etc; J. J. Schmidt, ‘Ueber elnigen Grundlehren dee 
Buddhaismus,’ M^m. de VAead. de SL Petersburg, 6th ser. i. 
1831-32 ; A. Csoma de Kdros, As. Res. xx. 488, 564, ‘ On the 
Origin of the Kalachakra System,’ JRASBe, ii. 67, dammar, 
p. 192; Csoma-Feer, p. 383; E. Bumouf, Introduction- (ISib) 
and Lotus de la Bonne Loi ; C. F. Koppen, Lie Religion des 
Buddha, 1857-59 ; H. Kem, Geschiedenis (Fi. trans. by G. 
Huet, Mus^e Guimet, Bibl. d’Etudes, t. x. and xi.), Manual of 
Buddhism, 61 A P, Strassburg, 1896, Saddharmapuifdanka, or 
‘The Lotus of the True Law,’ SBE, xxi., Oxford, Over den Aanhef 
eener Buddhistische Inseriptie uit Battambang, Versl. der Bu 
Ak. van Amsterdam, 4th K. iii. 1899, pp. 65-81, Over de Vermen- 
ging van piwaisme en Buddbisme op Java, . . . ib. Srd R. Iv. 
1883, pp. 8-43, De Legends van Eufijarakarna, Verhand. of the 
same Academy, Nieuwe reeks, iii. 3, 1901." [These three last 
memoirs wiii shortly appear in French in the M«i'4on]; W. 
Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, seine Logmen . . . aus dem 
Russischen ilbersetzt, 1860 ; E. Schlagintweit, Buddhism in 
Tibet, London, 1868 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet 
or Lamaism, London, 1895, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 
1905, ch. xvii. fl. ; A. Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst in 
Indien-, 1900 (Eng. trans. Buddhist Art in India, London, 
1901), Mythologte du Buddhisms au Tibet eten Mongolie (FVench 
[very incorrect) and German editions), Leipzig, 1900 (an in- 
exhaustible mine of all kinds of information); A. Foucher, 

‘ L'art bouddhique ’ in EUR, 1895, Catal. despeinturesnipalaises 
et tibitaines de la collection B. H. Bo^son . . ., M5moires do 
I’Acad. des Inscr. 1st ser. t. xi., 1. 1897, Modes sur I’iconographi* 
bouddhigue, i. and ii., Ecole des hautes Etudes, 1900 and 1905 ; 
S. Ldvi, Le Nipal, Mus6e Guimet, t. xvii. xviii. ; Monier- 
Williams, Buddhism, London, 18^, chh. ix. x. ; W. W. 
Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 1884, p. 200 ff. [See also artt 
AvALOKrmvAKA, Bodhisattva, MauiyAha). 

L. DE LA VallEe Poussin. 

ADMIRATION. — i. An emotional reaction or 
feeling in regard to some agent who manifests 
unn.sual excellence or worth in the region of human 
activities. An individual is admired solely on 
account of his intrinsic worth, and this is deter- 
mined by reference to an ideal of conduct which is 
approved in and for itself. Strength or force of 
will is implied in worth, but mere force of will, 
regardless of the end to which it is directed, does 
not excite admiration. The emotion thus indicates 
the existence of an ultimate ideal of conduct in 
whose realization we are interested. It con- 
centrates attention on concrete examples, and in 
this way exercises an important influence on con- 
duct. Wonder is usually a concomitant of admira- 
tion, but is not an integral part of the emotion as 
such. It is a purely intellectual state occasioned 
by anything striking or unusual. It may, for 
instance, be aroused by unusual unwortbiness, and 
may therefore be associated with scorn as well as 
with admiration. See also Respect. 

2 . The term ‘admiration’ sometimes signifies 
resthetic approval. The intimate relation which 
exists ultimately between the ideals of beauty and 
goodness partly accounts for this use of the word. 
See Scorn. 

Literature. — B afn, Emotions and TVilP (1876), ch. viL ; Mar- 
tineau. Types ^ Ethical TheortG (1888), 162-160 ; Ribot, Psy- 
chology of the Emotions (1897), Pt. IL ch. xi. ; Martensen, CAr. 
Ethics (/mfio.), [Eng. tr. 1881] § 109. DAVID IRONS. 

ADMONITION. — ^Among the repressive meas- 
ures resorted to by all kinds of societies for the 
protection of themselves and the discipline of their 
members, the lightest is the admonition of the 
offender. Admonition, when addressed to one who 
has committed an offence, is a punishment of a 
purely moral character. It does not deprive the 
offender of his property, like a fine ; it does not 
deprive him of his liberty, like imprisonment; it 
inflicts no temporary or permanent indimi^ on 
his person, like corporal punishment. It is an 
appeal, a warning, a censure addressed solely to 
the highest elements in his character, — his reason 
and conscience. The value and limitations of 
admonition as an instrument of social order and 
discipline are admirably expressed in the rnligioua 
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philosophy of the Hebrews; *A rebuke entereth 
deeper into one that hath understanding than an 
hundred stripes into a fool ’ (Pr 17^°). 

1. Admonition, as a means of maintaining social 
discipline, whether in the family or in larger 
social groups, has occupied a jplace among the 
laws and customs of peoples in almost all stages of 
civilization. It exists among the primitive races 
of the Indian peninsula ; it is a recognized part of 
Muhammadan penal law, and it held a place in the 
penal code of ancient Home (Post, Ethnol. Juris- 
•prudenz (1894), ii.[28). When the Christians of Apos- 
tolic times began to form themselves into organized 
communities, admonition was one of the principal 
methods of upholding and enforcing ecclesiastical 
discipline. Admonition was a duty that devolved 
upon all Christian teachers and all Christian com- 
munities (Gal 2'^ I Th p, 1 Ti 4^*, 2 Ti 4® ; Hermas, 

Vis. ii. 43), and it was incumbent on every believer 
to admonish a brother overtaken in a fault (1 Th 
5’*). Admonition in the primitive Church was of 
two kinds : (a) private, pastoral admonition, and 
(6) public admonition before the assembled con- 
gregation. Public admonition consisted either in 
a solemn exhortation to the offender to amend 
(2 Co 2'), or, in extreme cases, in a warning to 
leave the Church (1 Clem, ad Cor. 64. 2; Sonm, 

Kirchtnrecht, 33 f.). The object of admonition in 
the primitive Church was to perfect the Christian 
character (Col 1“), and it was to be administered 
not in anger, but in a spirit of anxious, paternal, 
affectionate solicitude (1 Co 4*^). 

2. When we consider the extent and importance 
of admonition in the primitive Church, as well 
as the existence of this principle in the ancient 
Koman penal code, it is natural to expect that 
admonition would find a place when the Church 
of later ages ultimately elaborated a complicated 
and comprehensive legal code of its oivn. Admoni- 
tion formed a part of Canon Law ; it was not re- 
garded in this s;ratem of law as a punishment, but 
as a warning. This warning preceded the actual 
punishment, which consisted in the excommunica- 
tion of the offender, and it was usual in ordinary 
cases to repeat the warning three days before 
resorting to the final act of excommunication 
{Corpus mris canonici, Editio Komana, 1682 [edi- 
tions of Richter, 1839, and Friedberg, 1881] ; Kahl, 

Lehrmstem des Eirchenrechts und dcr Kirchen- 
politik, Freiburg, 1894, p. 142; Actes du Congris 
piniimtiaire international. Home, tome i. 182- 
183). Admonition holds a more or less definite 
place in the ecclesiastical constitution of most 
Rrotestant Churches. 

3. Admonition as a means of dealing with 
offences against the secular law exists in several 
modem penal codes. The old Italian and French 
systems of criminal law admitted the principle 
of admonition, and at the present time it exists in 
a more or less restricted form in the penal codes 
of a considerable number of European communities. 

In some States admonition is applicable only when 
the offence has been committeti by a juvenile, in < .a.oK-iir'- 
others it is applicable in the ease of adults as welL 1 
As used in penal law it is not the advice, wamiu" ; 
reprimand or exhortation which a judge is alwavi f ~ 

at liberty to give when a prisoner is before himi ' ~ 

whether he has been acquitted or competed. Is \ ^ 

is to be regarded as a real punishment, solemxlT" ^ 
pronounced by a judicial tribunal, and^reqniri£r 
a proper observance of all the mles of le"al 
cedure. Admonition in this sense does not- 
in English law [Prins, Science ptnale (1S99), 

Alimena, Revista penale, xx'vii. p. 557]. 

Admonition is a form of punishment which — 
always be of very limited application ia“ 
which come before the criminal courtr 
cases which are of so trivial a character thatll 


can be satisfactorily disposed of by a resort to 
admonition, are oases which are seldom brought 
before a judge at all. Owing to this fact, admo- 
nition is very little used in some of the countries 
where it exists as a penalty on the statute book. 
The prominence which the practice of adpionition 
has acquired in recent years is to be attributed to 
a great and growing reaction against the abuse of 
short terms of imprisonment for petty and in- 
significant offences. Many of these offences are 
not, strictly speaking, criminal in character ; they 
are for the most part offences against highway 
acts, police regulations, education acte, municipal 
regulations. The ctoiHIi of large cities has in- 
creased offences of tnis kind enormously, inasmuch 
as crowded populations require a much more com- 

f dicated network of reflations than thinly popu- 
ated communities ; and the growth of regularians 
is always accompanied by an increase in the nuin- 
ber of petty offences. Petty offences of tMs ixna 
are usually dealt with by the infliction of a xns^ 
and when the offender is able to pay the fins, ur 
when the fine falls upon himself, this pendiT 
perhaps the best ana most effective msiboa rc 
dealing with them. But many cases_ occur 'in 
which the offender is unable to pay a fins. or. 
in the case of juveniles, in which the :&s 
upon the parents ; in most of these cass fib? 
alternative to a fine is imprisonment^^nimprism- 
ment, inflicting as it does a stigma wKEh nerresjEr 
be removed, is felt to be too serere a psn;fi~.5nr 
the trivial nature of the offence, nisnrs 
mand for some form of punishmsm T-iueb wn.. 
avoid the odium of imprisoninem nnsn’nrnE 
unable to pay a fine. To some ensm .inirniS: Irw 
does deal with such cases. Per ■szann'' 
charge is proved against an acenssfi ns 
offence is so trivial that it fs fnemiS: 
punishment, the court msj 
altogether, or it _may ccnVict fi 
charge him conditionsliy cn Ifis 3?nrr: 

with or without sureties, tn be re rrnr-fi'benrrir 
or to appear for sentence wnisn 
mary Jurisdiction Art, 1S7£. 

First Offenders A^ bi- 

provisions of the 
extent supply the niace if t: 

used in some Cenr "" 

succeed in aboliihl 
ment, which are nf 

arrangements, 
evils than th^ cure. 
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height, takes a new direction ; the proportions of 
bodily parts and organs change; hereditary ten- 
dencies crop out ; new instincts appear ; there are 
characteristic disorders, particularly of the mind 
and nervous system ; new intellectual interests and 
powers spring up spontaneously ; the moral sense is 
more or less transformed ; emotion greatly increases 
in ^ua,ntity and variety ; and appreciations (literary, 
artistic, ethical, religious) multiply in number and 
depth. 

These phenomena have the deepest significance 
for both the organic and the personal life. In 
respect to the personal life, which is here our chief 
concern, adolescence presents a peculiar state of 
flux or plasticity of all the faculties, followed by 
the assumption of a new type of organization. As 
a general rule the ‘ set ’ that character now takes 
remains through life. Even the vocational and 
other special interests that distinguish one’s mature 
years commonly take their rise here. It is a time 
of peculiar responsiveness to religious impressions, 
and conversely it is the period when nearly all 
careers of criminality, viciousness, or incompetency 
are begun. [The practical importance of adoles- 
cence for moral and religious growth is so great 
that a special article ^vill be devoted to this topic. 
(See Growth [Moral and Religious, Periods 
OF]). Certain abnormal tendencies of adolescence 
■will he treated in the article on Morbidness. 
The remainder of the present article ofiers only 
such general description as may assist towards 
a correct perspective for the manifold ^problems 
of morals and religion that have their centre 
here]. 

2. For the importance of adolescence 

lies in the ripening of a new organic function, that 
of sex. If we carry fonvard this physiological 
notion in the direction of biology, we perceive that 
adolescence marks a change in the relation of an 
individual to the species. The significant fact now 
becomes the attainment of racial, as distinguished 
from merely individual, functions. Extending our 
horizon, in the next place, from biology to 
sociology, we note that adolescence is the period 
in which individual life becomes socialized. Here 
begins the possibility of the family and of all the 
derivatives from family life that are summed up 
in the terms ‘society’ and 'the State.’ But the 
genesis of complete social existence is likeunse the 
genesis of complete individuality. In infancy and 
childhood, though individualistic impulses pre- 
dominate, there is dependence upon others for 
nutrition, protection, and knowledge ; the mind is 
receptive rather than critical ; conscience is domi- 
nated by external authority; and, though spon- 
taneous activities are numerous, in only a minor 
degree are they self-consciously guided or organ- 
ized. 'With the adolescent all this changes. He 
becomes free from parental control, attains to 
complete responsibility under the laws of the 
State, under popular governments acquires the 
franchise; and dl these extemd facts normally 
have, as their mental side, a decided access of in- 
tellectual and ethical independence, and of self- 
conscious purposes of relatively vide sweep. 

3. Advancing, now, to the ethical aspect of these 
relations, we may say that adolescence tends 
toward the attainment of complete ethical per- 
sonality, through release from a predominantly 
egoistic motivation of life. Self-realization now 
advances beyond a series of particular egoistic 
satisfactions (a characteristic of childhood), and 
requires the organization of the self into a larger 
whole as a member of it. This involves at once 
increased self-guidance, yet a deeper sense of 
obligation ; a heightened individualism, yet an 
indhudualism that is transfigured into social self- 
realization. Tliis movement outward from the 


merely particular self is of the highest import- 
ance for religion. For the movement may, and, 
wherever adolescence has been carefully studied, 
does go on to include the individual’s relation.^ 
not only to human society, but also to nature, 
and to God or the gods. It is characteristic of 
adolescence to become interested in the whole 
‘ other-than-myself,’ to feel its mystery, and to 
endeavour to construe it in terms of selfhood and 
empathy. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the Christian 
consciousness, adolescence is the normal period for 
attaining complete individual existence in and 
through the organization of the self into larger 
social wholes such as the family, society, the 
State, humani^, and the all-inclusive social rela- 
tionship that Jesus called the Kingdom of God. 
But this is only the culmination of a view of 
adolescence that is present, more or less clearly, in 
all religions. The custom of signalizing the arrival 
of puberty by initiation into the tribe and its 
religion by means of sjrmbolic ceremonies, bodUy 
markings and mutilations, or by other civil and 
religious exercises, is world-wide, and it reaches 
through all strata of cultural development (see 
Hall, Adolescence, eh. xiii., and an art. by A. H. 
Daniels, ‘The New Life,’ in Amer. Jour. Fsy. vol. 
vi. p. 61 If.). 

4. The close time-relation here existing between 
sexual development and the growth of the highest 
sentiments and impulses cannot be a mere coin- 
cidence. It is too constant, and the parallel be- 
tween the biological and the psychological trans- 
formation is too close to permit a serious doubt 
that these two lines of growth need to be included 
under a single concept Living organisms display 
two fundamental functions, nutrition and repro- 
duction, the former of which attains its immediate 
end in the individual, the latter in the species. 
They are the physiological bases of Egoism and 
Altruism respectively. The physiological and 
the ethical here present a single law manifesting 
itself on two planes. In infancy and childhood 
we have a type of life that, in the main, presents 
on the physiological side a predominance of the 
nutritive function, and on the ethical side a pre- 
dominance of self - regard, while in adolescence 
nutritive and reproductive functions are blended 
and unified, just as are also egoistic and social 
impulses. Of course, childhood is not exclusively 
egoistic, for family training and the pressure of a 
social environment guide conduct and even habits 
of feeling into social channels ; but the inner, 
emotional, seff-conscions realization of one’s social 
nature waits for adolescence. Now, the mental 
states that characterize this change directly reflect 
the new physiological condition, though they pass 
beyond it, as though it were only a door of en- 
trance. The new interest in the opposite sex 
tends to humanize the adolescent’s whole world. 
All heroism becomes lovely, not merely tlie heroic 
devotion of a lover; Nature at large begins to 
reveal her beauty ; in fact, all the ideal oualities 
that a lover aspires to possess in himself or to 
find in the object of his love, — all the sympathy, 
purity, truth, fidelity, — these are found or looked 
for in the whole sphere of being. Thus the ripen- 
ing of sexual capacity and the coming of the larger 
ethical and spintnal capacities constitute a single 
process going on at two distinct levels. 

The evidence of this connexion thus derived from 
normal growth is strengthened by abnormal and 
patholopcal phenomena. Persons who are made 
eunuchs in childhood commonly display a pecu- 
liar insensibility to social and religions motives. 
Further, nothing tends more positively towards the 
roduction of morbid moral and religious states 
uring adolescence than defective physiological 
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conditions or misuse of physiological power (see 
Morbidness). 

The tendency of all these data is towards the 
view that sexual capacity is in general the physio- 
lo^oal basis of all the higher and finer qualities 
of personality, both ethical and religious. This 
does not reduce region to terms of physiology, 
or subordinate it to something more nearly primary. 
Kather, it reveals in the biological and physiological 
realm a spiritual law that tends to transfigure the 
whole notion of life. We must interpret the whole 
biological development in the light of its highest 
stages, and physiological functions by their place 
in the highest self-consciousness. 

The only serious objection to this view has been 
raised by Henry Drummond, who makes conjugal 
affection merely a secondary product of maternal 
affection (The Ascent of Man, London, 1894, 
chs. vii., ix.). However maternal affection orie- 
nted, it can hardly be the sole origin of the hi^er 
sentiments. In the first place, the relation be- 
tween a mother and a he^®ss infant lacks too 
much of mutual responsiveness or reciprocity to 
be the source of the numanizing of the world, to 
which reference has been made. Again, a large 
mass of evidence goes to show that this humanizing 
process does spring directly from the relationship 
of sex as its ideal expression. In addition to the 
evidence already adduced from adolescence, it will 
bo appropriate to add an item from the general 
evolution of sex. Geddes and Thomson, tracing 
the evolution of the reproductive process, declare 
that, from its beginning in simple cell - division, 

‘ the primitive hunger and love become the start- 
ing-points of divergent lines of egoistic and altru- 
istic emotion and activity ’ (The, Evolution of Sex, 
London, 1890, ch. xiii.). Consequently, as Mercier 
says, ' the sexual emotion includes os an integral, 
fundamental, and preponderating element in its 
constitution, the desire for self-sacrifice’ (Sanity 
and Insanity, London, 1895, p. 220). In the 
adolescent period this universal law of life comes 
to self-consciousness, rises to the ethical plane, 
and goes on to complete itself in the all-inclu- 
sive ideas, aspirations, and self-consecrations of 
religion. 

IiiTBRATOM. — Although Irom of old the bloom-time of youth 
has been a favourite subject of lltera^ art, edentlflc analysts 
of adolescent phenomena goes back little more than two de- 
cades. The stimulus for such analysis has come partly from 
pathology (see work of T. S. Clouston already cited ; also his 
Neuroses of Development, Edinburgh, 1891, and his art. on 
'Developmental Insanities and Psychoses' in Tuke's Dictionary 
of Psychological Medicine, London, 1892 j likewise chs. i.-vii. 
of Hall’s Adolescence), but more largely from educational needs 
and the general extension of psycholo^ in physiological and 
biological directions. In the spheres of education and psycho- 
logy the study of adolescence has been greatly stimulated by 
G. Stanly Hall, President of Clark University, at Worcester, 
Moss., U.S.A. The American Journal Of Psychology and the 
Pedagogical Seminary, both founded by him and published at 
Worcester, have devoted much space to articles on adolescence, 
largely from Dr. Hall and his Immediate pupils. These publi- 
cations, and others of a more popular sort, have represented 
and stimulated an extensive child-study movement in America. 
This movement, which has adolescence as one of its chief fod, 
is one cause of an extremely active ferment of educational 
reform. The very large literature of this subject is listed and 
indexed from year to year since 1893 bj' Ixiuis N. Wilson In 
a Sibliography of Child-Study, also published at Worcester. 
In 1904 appeared Q. Stanley Hail’s Adolescence ; Its Psychology 
and <1» Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sen, 
Crime, Religicni, and Education, in two largo volumes (New 
York). The wide range of this work, the fulness of its materials, 
ite abundant citations from sources, and the stimulating points 
of view of the author (though they often display the heat of an 
educational reformer), combine to make this by far the most 
notable product of the movement for the study of adolescence. 
1“ addition to these few very general references, consult the 
Bibliography appended to the articles on Growth and Morbid- 
«»8 already relerred to. GEORGE A. COE. 

ADOPTIANISM. — The name Adoptianism 
should, strictly speaking, be confined to a heresy 
which pose in Spain in the 8th century. But the 
wide circulation of Hamack’s History of Dogma 


has familiarized us with the idea of tracing an 
Adoptianist Christology to an earlier period. We 
propose, therefore, to treat of Adoptianism in the 
broadest sense, bringing under this head all writ- 
ings which speak of Christ as the adopted Son of 
God. 

1 . The ke 3 mote of the Christology of the 2nd 
cent, is struck in the opening words of the ancient 
homily knoivn as S Clement : ‘ Brethren, we ought 
so to think of Jesus Christ, as of God, as of the 
Judge of quick and dead.’ Ignatius asserts the 
Divinity of the Lord no less emphatically than His 
true manhood ; e.g, ad Eph, 18 : ‘ For our God, 
Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb by 
Mary according to a dispensation, of the seed of 
David but also of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Hamack, however, contrasts ivith such teaching, 
to which he gives the name ‘Pneumatic Christo- 
logy,’ the teaching of such a writer as Hernias, 
whom he claims as a teacher of Adoptianist 
Christology. Whereas Ignatius and Clement and 
others carry on the tradition of a pre-existent 
Christ on tne lines of NT writings (Ep. Hebrews, 
^hesians, Johannine writings), Harnack regards 
Hermas as a witness to a truer doctrine. Accord- 
ing to the Shepherd of Hermas (see Sim. v. and 
ix. 1. 12), in Hamack’s words (Hist, of Dogma [Eng. 
tr.] i. 191 n.) : 

•The Holy Spirit— it Is not certain whether He is identified 
with the chief Archangel — is regarded os the pre-existent Son 
of God, who is older than creation, nay, was God’s counsellor at 
creation. The Redeemer is the virtuous man chosen by God, 
with whom that Spirit of God was united. As He did not defile 
the Spirit, but kept Him constantly as His companion, and 
carried out the work to which the Deity had called Him, nay, did 
more than He was commanded, He was, in virtue of a Divine 
decree, adopted as a son and exalted to pryoXij efoverm xal 
Kopiirgs.' 

We may agree tvith Lightfoot and others that 
Hermas sometimes confuses the Persons of the Son 
and of the Spirit, but this is as far as the evidence 
leads us. Is it surprising that an obscure shem- 
keeper without philosophical training^ should make 
slips in the work of analysis of Christian experi- 
ence, which is the great task of Christian theology 7 
In Sim. V. Hermas distinguishes accurately enough 
between the Lord of the vineyard ; the Servant, 
under which figure Hermas speaks of the Son ; and 
the Son, referring to the Holy Ghost. And when 
he writes (vi. 5) that God sent the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in the flesh of Christ, he does not mean that 
the Holy (3host is the power of the Godhead in 
Christ, but that the pre-existent Christ was ‘a 
spirit being.' Such teaching is found in Ignatius 
(Aristides, Apol.) and in later writers (Irenasus, 
adv. Hmr. v. 1, 2 ; Tertullian, Apol. 21, adv. 
Prax. 8. 26). 

As Dorner (Doct. of Person of Christ [Eng. tr.], 
I. i. 131) ivrites : 

‘So far is Hermas from Ebionism . . . that he rather seeks in 

art to retract the representation of the Son as a servant in the 

imilitude, and even to represent His earthly work as power 
and majesty ; whilst what remains of His humiliation, such as 
His sufferings, he treats as the work of His free love, as the 
means of the taking away of our sins, and as the point of pas 
sage to a higher perfection.’ 

What Hamack reads into the Christology of 
Hermas is really the teaching of a much later 
■writer, Paul of Samosata. No doubt it is trae 
that the pre-existence of Christ was ignored or 
denied in some quarters. One class of Ebionites 
held a low conception of the Person of Christ, 
regarding Him as an ordinary man though superior 
to other men (Euseb. HE iii. 27). Some writers 
held that the Baptism was the beginning of His 
Divine Sonship. 

2 . This tendency to minimize the Di'vine glory 
of Christ reached a climax in the vTitings of Paul 
of Samosata, a rationalist Monarchian, who laid 
stress on the imity of God as a single Person, 
denying any distinction of the Wisdom or Word 
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of God. ‘ A real incarnation of the Logos was thus 
impossible ; He existed in Jesus not essentially or 
personally, hut only as a quality. The personality 
of Jesus was entirely human ; it was not that the 
Son of God came do'wn from heaven, hut that the 
Son of man ascended up on high ’ (Bethune-Baker, 
Eist. Christian Doctrine (1903), p. 101). Whether 
He was deified after His Baptism or His Resurrec- 
tion was not dearly taught, hut the union between 
God and Christ was, according to this view, one of 
disposition and will only. 

3 _. The truth is that this tendency to minimize, 
which comes out again in the later Arians, Nestor- 
ians, and_Adoptianists,was in continual conflict with 
its opposite extreme, which recurs in Sahellianism, 
Apofimarism, and Eutychianism. But between 
the two extremes the Church held on her ‘ tran- 
quil way,’ and the ultimate test of her belief in 
Christ’s Divinity lies in the fact that she never 
ceased to offer prayer to Christ with the Father. 

4. We find in the teaching of Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia a connecting link with the later Adoptianism 
as well as the basis of Nestorian teacliing, because 
it is probable that Latin translations of his works 
were read in Spain from the 6th century. 

Theodore discusses the indwelling of Ood in Ohrlst, in his 
work ‘ On the Incarnation.’ What is in hoiy men an indweiiing 
of approval only, was in Christ not merely of a higher degree, 
but Drought Hun into a close relation to God on a higher plane. 
From His Birth the co-operation of the Divine Word with the 
man Jesus raised Him to the level of perfect virtue. ‘The Man 
Christ ... is thus the visible image of the invisible Godhead ; 
and on account of His union with the true Son of God, He 
possesses the privileges of a unique adoption, so that to Him 
also the title of Son of God belongs ' (Swete, Theod. o/Mopsu- 
estia on ilinor Epp. of S. Paul, 1. hood). Theodore seems to 
prefer the term ‘conjunction’ of natures rather than ‘union,’ 
and uses the metaphor of the union of husband and wife in 
marriage to express the union of two Natures in one Person. 
But in his desire to avoid ApoUinarian error he opened the way 
for the theories of Nestorius, who taught that there was only 
‘a conjunction of the two Natures, an indwelling of the God- 
head in the manhood united morally or by sympathy.’ Such a 
union is mechanical, not vital. ‘I separata the natures,’ said 
Nestorius, ‘but the reverence I pay them is just.’ The strong 
point in his theory was the reco^ition of the Lord’s true man- 
hood. As Bright puts it, ‘ Nestorianism was really Trinitarian 
in one aspect, hut in another it was inevitably, under whatever 
disguise. Humanitarian, or, in modem phrase, “Adoptianist”’ 
{Age of the Fathers (1903), li. 268). 

5. We pass on to consider the links which bound 
the later Spanish Adoptianism to earlier heresies. 
There seems no doubt that Muhammadan rulers 
were inclined to patronize Nestorian Christians as 
more enlightened than their brethren. When the 
Arabs overthrew the Persian kingdom, they found 
Nestorian Christians strong. Muhammad himself 
is said to have cultivated the literary friendship of 
a Nestorian monk Sergius, and he gave privileges 
to Nestorians. They followed the Arabs every- 
where, the Khalifs appreciating their learning, and 
probably followed the Moors into Spain. Gams 
(Kirchengesch, Spaniens, ii. 2. 264) suggests that the 
mysterious ‘Brothers of Cordova,’ whom Elipan- 
dus, the first teacher of the here^, quoted as writ- 
ing much to him (he wrote to Felix in 799), were 
Nestorians. Alcuin traces the oririn of the new 
error to Cordova (writing to Leidrat, he _ says ; 
‘ Maxime origo hujus perfidioe de Corduba civitate 
processit’). And if they were not fully persuaded 
Nestorians, they may ve^ well have been students 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose works were read 
in the West. Gams also points out (qp. cit.) that 
in his controversy with Migetins, Elipandns quoted 
Efren (= Ephraim the Syrian), suggesting that 
knowledge of his works seems to imply the pres- 
ence of Nestorians in Spain. 

6 . Elipandus, Metropolitan of Toledo, was an 
old man when the trouble began (c. A.D. 780). It 
appears that he had successfully opposed the ob- 
scure heresy of Migetins, in which we can trace 
a lurking remnant of Prisoillianism. Migetins 
taught that God was revealed in David (as Father), 


in Jesus (as Son), in St. Paul (as Holy Ghost), on 
the basis of an absurdly literal exegesis. (Thus he 
quotes David in Ps 44''* (45'), ‘ Eructauit cor meum 
uerbum bonum’). From this extreme Elipandus 
turned to its opposite, and taught what with 
vehemence he declared to be the teaching of all 
the Fathers and of the Councils. Both he and his 
abler ally, Felix, bp. of Urgel, intended to teach 
the unity of Christ’s Person while strictly dis- 
tinguishing the Natures. They found the term 
‘adoption’ in common use in their Spanish 
Liturgy,* and they argued that it was a fitting 
term to express the raising of the human nature 
to the dignity of Divinity. They taught that the 
Son is ‘ adoptive in His humanity, but not in His 
Divinity.’ 

It does not appear that the term ‘adoption’ in the Liturgy 
meant more than ’assumption.’ Elipandus was rightly con- 
cerned to guard the reality of the human nature assumed, but 
overstated the case in his antithesis, teaching a double Sonship 1 
as God, Christ is Son genere et natura ; as man. He is Son adop. 
tione et gratia. He roundly accused his opponents ot teactoe 
Eutychianism, that the manhood was derive from the being o! 
the Father. 

7. Felix followed on the same path. He trans- 
ferred to the Person what was true of the nature. 
He taught that Christ as a servant needed grace, 
was not omniscient or omnipotent. As the Only- 
begotten Son, Christ says, ‘I and the Father are 
one’ (Jn 10“). As the ‘First-bom among many 
brethren ’ (Ro 8“) He is adopted with the adopted 
sons. Only thus can we be certain of our adoption. 

Felix applied the phrase ‘ true and peculiar Son ’ 
(tierus et proprius flius) to the Godiiogos alone, 
and did not shrink from the proposition ‘ the Son 
is believed one in two forms’ ; ne distinguished 
between ‘the one’ and ‘the other,’ ‘this one’ and 
‘ that,’ nay, he called the Son of Man God ^ 
adoption {nunc^atiutts deus: meanii^ that Ho 
became God). He taught a dwelling of (Sod in man, 
of the man who is united with Deity (Hamack, 
op, cit. V. 285). The Son of Man has two births, 
a natural birth of the Virgin, a spiritual birth by 
adoption and grace, begun in Baptism, completed 
in the Resurrection. Felix, indeed, taught that 
Christ was sinless, but that ‘the old man,’ i.e. our 
sinful nature, is regenerated in Him. Alcuin (ii. 18) 
found it difficult to believe that Felix was sincere 
when be seemed to regard Christ as needing 
regeneration. 

8. When Elipandus published his theoiy in let- 
ters, the Abbot Beatus and the Bishop Etherius 
(Eterius, Heterins) entered the lists against him. 
He was amazed at their rashness. Toledo was not 
accustomed to take lessons from Asturias ! He 
called his opponents names, of which ‘ servants of 
Antichrist’ is a mild specimen. The controversy 
extended from Spain to France ; and the Pope, 
Hadrian I., was drawn into it, not unwilling to 
deal with an independent Metropolitan. When 
Felix joined in the fray, the Synod of Regensburg 
was summoned, in A.D. 792. Felix defended him- 
self in the presence of Charles the Great, but was 
vanquished m debate, and was sent in the company 
of Abbot AngUbert to the Pope. In Rome he 
signed a recantation ; but when he_ returned to 
Urgel he repented of it, and fled into Saracen 
territory. 

9. On his return from England, Alcuin wrote his 
first treatise against Felix. About the same time 
Elipandus and the Spanish bishops sent a treatise 
to the bishops of Gaul, Aquitania, and j^turias, 
and appealcQ to Charles to reinstate Felix. The 
Cotmcil of Frankfort met in the rammerof A.D. 794, 
and was attended by representatives of the Pope as 

• In the tot passage quoted ty EUpondni the text was doubt- 
fol (Alcuin, adv. Ft 11. 7). In others the word did not mean 
more than astumptio. In Missa in ateenrione Domini : ‘ Hodi# 
Boluator noster post ndopOonem comls sedem repetUt Deltatl*. 
Eodie homlnem suum IntuUt patri, quern obtullt poee^onL’ 
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well as by English theologians. It produced two 
do^atic treatises — one by Frankish and German 
bidiops ; the other by the bishops of Upper Italy, 
led by Paulinus of Aquileia. They were sent by 
Charles to Elipandus, together -with a treatise of 
Pope Hadrian. He begged him not to separate 
from the unity of the Churoh. In the spring of 
A.D. 798, Alcum received a treatise from Felix, and 
asked Charles to invite replies from Paulinus of 
Aquileia, Richbod of Trfeves, and Theodulf of 
Orleans, preparing also a reply of his own. 

10 . In the meantime Leidrat of Lyons, who with 
Nefridius of Narbonne and Abbot Benedict of 
Aniane had been conducting an active mission 
against the heresy in the district, met Felix and 

ersuaded him to come to Court. In June A.D. 799 

e met Alcuin at Aachen, and, after much discus- 
sion, was received back into the Church. He was 
put in charge of Leidrat, and remained at Lyons 
till his death. But Leidrat’s successor, Agobard, 
after the death of Felix, found a posthumous treat- 
ise, in which some of the old errors were restated, 
and published a refutation, dealing particularly 
with the erroneous speculations of Felix on our 
Lord’s ignorance (Agnoetism). 

The heresy soon died out in the 9th cent, in the 
Frankish empire, though it is mentioned in the 
letters of Alvar of Cordova as surviving in his 
neighbourhood (c. A.D. 850). In the 11th and 12th 
cents, it was revived by some of the schoolmen, but 
did not become popular. 

11. The chief result of the controversy was the 
fateful legacy of a theory of transubstantiation of 
the human personality in Christ, which the orthodox 
writers bequeathed to their successors, preparing 


the way for a theory of transubstantiation in the 
Eucharist. Alcuin (c. Felic. ii. 12) taught that ‘ in 
adsumptione carnis a deo, persona peril hominis, non 
natura.’ The idea was inherited from the Gallican 
Faustns of Riez, who had taught: 'Persona per- 
sonam consumers potest’ (under the name Pas- 
chasius, de Sp. sco. ii. 4, quoted by Hooker in a 
famous passage, Eccl, Pol. v. 52. 3). Faustus had 
the legm conception of ^personality = ownership, 
most probably, m his mind, not a sort of senn- 
physical conception of consumption, as when the 
wick of a candle is consumed in the flame. There 
is danger in all such metaphors if they are pressed 
too far. 

In every Christological controversy sacramental 
teaching has been involved. In Arian times, 
Hilary of Poitiers (de Trin. viii. 13) pleaded 
standard Eucharistic doctrine as a "witness against 
error. Etherius and Beatus were right to show 
that the assumptions of their opponents brought 
about serious misunderstandings in Eucharistic 
teaching. But Hamack overstates their position 
when he argues that ‘even in the instance of 
Beatus, the realistic conception of the Lord’s 
Supper turns out to be a decisive motive against 
Adoptianism ’ (op. cit. v. 291). 

12 . In conclusion, it is pleasant to note that 
Alcuin (Ep. ad Elip.) wrote warmly in praise of 
the character of Felix, whose charm was also ad- 
mitted after his death by Agobard (op. cit. 2). 

LrrsRATURE. — Letters of Elipandus, Espatta Sagrada, v. 
624 ; Etherii et Beaii adv. Elip. Lib. 2 (Migne, Pair. Lat. 96] ; 
Aicuinus, adv. Elip., adv. Felic. (Migne, 100, 101], Paulinus, Lib. 8 
[Migne, 99], Agobardus [Uigne, 104]: Gams, Kirchengeschiehte 
Spaniens, ii. 2, 261 fl.; Baudissin, Ettlogiut u. Alvar; MOiler, 
art. ‘Adoptianismus’inPABS. A. E. BDBK. 
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ADOPTION (among lower races). — i. Artificial 
kinship is a well-recognized and widely practised 
mode of strengthening societies founded, as savage 
and barbarous societies are, on real or pretended 
community of blood. By means of artihcial kin- 
ship, strangers are adopted into a clan or kindred. 
Various methods are employed for this purpose, of 
which the most celebrated is the Blood Covenant 
(wh. see). In all societies based on blood-kinship, 
children are a common asset of great value, for 
the continuance of the society depends on them. 
Wealth of children is the supreme desire of families, 
and it matters comparatively little whether they 
are legitimate, or even whether they really have 
the family blood in their veins or not. Where 
natural means of obtaining children fail, therefore, 
artificial means are often freely resorted to. More- 
over, the importance of children to the society 
leads to their being regarded "with special tender- 
ness and consideration ; and even where there is 
no want of issue, children are adopted from motives 
of compassion. This is the case, to mention only 
two examples, among peoples as "widely severed by 
race, environment, and culture as the Papuans and 
the North American Indians. Of the natives of 
Logea, an island off the coast of British New 
Guinea, we are told that on the occasion of a blood- 
feud after a successful raid, when it is customary 
to torture to death and eat the prisoners, the 
leader of the raid, being the 0 "wner or the prisoners, 
"will sometimes save their lives and adopt them, 
according to sex and age, as father, mother, brother, 
sister, or child (Colonial Rep., No. 168, Brit. New 
Guinea Annual Bep. 1894-1895, p. 61). Elsewhere 
in New Guinea and the adjacent islands the pur- 
chase of children for adoption by women, either 
childless or with only smw families or "ividows, or 
by families with children of one sex only, is a 
common practice (Kohler, in ZVBW, xiv. 365). 


So among the Osages and Kansas of North America 
* children and women taken prisoners are preserved 
and adopted, especially into such families among 
their captors as have lost any of their members, 
either by sickness or war ’ (Hunter, Memoirs of a 
Captivity, 249). The Omahas practise adoption 
when a child, grandchild, nephew or niece has 
died, and some living person bears a real or fancied 
resemblance to the deceased (Dorsey, in 3rd Report 
olBE, 265).* 

2 . The eflect of adoption is to transfer the child 
from the old kinship to the new. He ceases to be 
a member of the family to which he belongs by 
birth. He loses all rights, and is divested of all 
duties with regard to his real parents and kinsmen, 
and instead enters upon new duties and acquires 
new rights as the child of the family to which he 
is transferred, and of which he is now regarded in 
all respects as a native-born member. Very early 
in the development of the family as a social unit, 
in addition to the care of a parent during sickness 
and old age, the due performance of his funeral 
ceremonies and the cult of the ancestral manes 
were reckoned among the most important duties of 
a child. These are not always mentioned by ethno- 
graphical "writers among the reasons for adoption ; 
yet, where the religion of the people described 
lays stress upon them, they must always be taken 
into account. Thus the old Mora"vian "writer 
Crantz, in describing the customs of the Eskimos 

* Some' of the North American tribes occasionally extended 
the practice of adoption so as to make it by analocy a transac- 
tion between entire groups of persons. Thus the Five Nations 
adopted the Tuscarora on their expulsion from North Carolina, 
about the year 1726, and admitted them, first as a boy, then 
through successive stages, as if they had been a single person, 
up to full equality. The Iroquois seem to have adopted the 
Delawares in a similar manner. In both cases the object wai 
purely political, and the form of alliance (for such m effect 
It was) was probably dictated by circumstances (Hewitt in 
Sandtik. Amer. Ind., art. * Adoption ')i 
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of Greenland, assigns as the only reason for adop- 
tion of children that the family has no children or 
only little ones, and that the husband in such a 
•case adopts one or two orphan hoys ‘ to assist him 
in providing food and to take care of his family in 
future times,’ adding that ‘ the wife does the same 
with a girl or a widow ’ (Grants, History of Green- 
land, i. 165) ; whereas we know from his own 
statements elsewhere in the hook (pp. 205, 237), as 
well as from others, that an elaborate burial was 
given to a deceased Eskimo, that ghosts mani- 
lested themselves in various ways, asking for food 
by a singing in the ears ; and that the dead were 
‘ a kind of guardian spirits to their children and 
OTandchUdren ’ (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, 44, 63). Hence we mOT he led to infer 
that the reasons enumerated by Crantz were by no 
means the only reasons for adoption in Greenland. 
The inference is greatly strengthened by the ex- 
press testimony of a careful observer about the 
Eskimos of Behring Strait, that ‘a childless pair 
frequently adopt a child, either a girl or a hoy, pre- 
ferably the latter. This is done so that when they 
die there will be some one left whose duty it will 
he to make the customary feast and offerings to 
their shades at the festival of the dead. of 
the Eskimos appear to have great dread of dying 
without being assured that their shades •will be 
remembered during the festivals, fearing that, if 
neglected, they would thereby suffer destitution 
in the future me ’ (Nelson, in 18th Report of BE, 
290). 

3 . Whatever may be the case among the Eskimos 
of Greenland, therefore, it is quite certain that 
those of Behring Strait practise adoption for reasons 
which include the perpetuation of the cult of the 
ancestral manes. At the other end of the habit- 
able world the Bantus are distinguished by their 
devotion to the worship of ancestors. The race is 
so prolific that it rarmy happens that a man dies 
•without issue. When among the Baronga of 
Delagoa Bay the head of a kraal passes away 
•^vithout leaving a son, it is said that his ■village 
has departed, his name is broken. This is regarded 
as a supreme misfortune ; and to avoid it the child- 
less man has one means at his d^osal, namely, 
the adoption of his sister’s son. He gets a sister 
who is expecting to become a mother to come to 
his •village, and there to give birth to her child. 
K a boy ne bom, he is made the heir, and is said 
to have restored his grandfather’s •village. For 
this purpose a chief may, it seems (though one 
below the rank of chief cannot), even adopt a 
stranger (Junod, Les Baronga, 121). The mis- 
fortune involved in the breaking of the name by 
the failure of children appears more clearly from 
a Zulu prayer to the family manes. 

The ■worshipper says: ‘Ye of such a place, which did rich 
and such great actions, I ask of you that I may get cattle and 
children and wives, and have children by them, that your name 
may not perish, but it may still bo said, "That is the village of 
so-and-so yonder.” If I am alone, it may be I shall live long on 
the earth ; if I have no children, at my death my name will 
come to an end ; and you will be In trouble when you have to 
eat grasshoppers ; for at the time of my death my village will 
come to an end, and you will have no place into which you can 
enter; you will die of cold on the mountruns’ (Callaway, He- 
Xigicvs Sj/sU of the Amazulu, 224). 

The Zulus are a people closely related, as well 
as geographically contiguous, to the Baronga, 
From ■udiat is here explicitly set forth concerning 
Zulu ideas, it may be legitimately concluded that 
the underlying motive tor adopting a son in the 
manner practised by the Baronga, is that of pro- 
viding for the wormip of the deM by means of 
the sacrifices to be ofl’ered from time to time by 
the adopted son and his descendants. _ 

4 , It is, however, among races of higher anh- 
zation than tlie Eskimos or the Bantus that the 
connexion of adoption with the family cult is most 


clearly idsible. Without anticipating what •will 
be said below in special articles, it may be noted 
that the adoption ceremony often bears witness to 
this connexion. In Cambodia a solemn ceremony, 
though not absolutely essential to the validity of 
adoption, is often performed, and plays a great 
part in Cambodian custom. It is needless to relate 
the ceremony in detail. Suffice it to say that the 
following invocation is therein repeated : 

‘ To-day, at a propitious hour, this man who, in consequence 
no doubt of a mistake on the part of nature, was bom of other 
entrails, asks to be the son of so-and-so. Let so-and-so be his 
father, so-and-so his mother ! It becomes us now to inform 
you of the matter, 0 deceased ancestors I Give us your bene- 
diction 1 Grant us favours and prosperity I ’ The form j adop- 
tion then takes place by the adoptive father or some other 
person on his behalf asperging the adopted son with water, 
counting nine, and crying: ‘Come hither, run, O nineteen vital 
spirits r Finally, the cotton threads with which the water has 
been sprinkled are bound to the wrists of the son thus admitted 
into the family (Aymonier, in Excursions et Eeconnaissances, 
xiv. 18^. 

5 . The ceremony of adoption has varied greatly. 
There is reason to believe that it originally con- 
sisted of a formal simulation of the natural act of 
birth, or of suckling. The former, as appears from 
the legend of the adoption of Herakles by Hera, 
recounted by Diodorus, was kno^wn in early times 
in Greece, and the same •writer expressly tells us 
that it was still the practice of the barbarians. 
The Roman form seems to have been similar. It 
is still observed by the Turks in Bosnia; and a 
Slavonic folksong exhibits an empress as taking 
the son to be adopted into the palace and passing 
him through her silken vest that he might be 
called her heart’s child (Krauss, Sitte und Branch 
der Sud-slaven, 699 f.). The symbolism is, if crude, 
so natural that we need not be surprised at finding 
it very widespread. A story of the Tsimshians, a 
British Columbian tribe, represents a woman who 

nrposed to adopt a child as sitting down and 

avlng the child placed between her legs, as if she 
had just ^ven birth to it (Boas, Indianische Sagen, 
276). Some of the Indian castes place the child in 
the lap of the person adopting it (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, i. 69, 89). 
Saint Dominic was the adopted son of the Blessed 
Virgin. Accordingly, Roman Catholic painters 
have not hesitated to represent ‘ the whole count- 
less host of Dominicans crowded under her dress ’ 
(Mihnan, History of Lot. Christianity*, •vL 22 note). 
Although in England adoption has not been re- 
cognized within the historical period, a -vulgar 
belief, which is said to have lingered into recent 
times, that a mother might legitimate her children 
bom before marriage by taking them under her 
clothes during the marriage ceremony, seems to 
point to the existence at an earlier period of a 
rite of adoption simulating the act of birth. 

6 . Among the races of the North of Africa the 
ancient rite was by suckling. It is constantly 
alluded to in Berber and Kabyle stories. It is 
mentioned in stories told to-day in Egypt, and 
was probably the usual form among the ancient 
Egyptians (Basset, Nouveaux Contes Bcrbircs, 128, 
339; Wiedemann in Am Urquell, iii. 239). The 
development of the pacemal at the expense of the 
maternal line of descent has in Africa and else- 
where transferred the rite to the man who adopts 
a son. Among the Gallas at Kambat, in the 
Eastern Horn of Africa, the son to be adopted 
sucks blood from the breast of his adoptive father 
( Pauli tschke. Ethnographic Nordost - Afrikas, L 
193). In Abyssinia the son to be adopted takes 
the hand of the adoptive father and sucks one of 
his fingers, declaring himself to be his child by 
adoption. Sir George Robertson was thus consti- 
tuted his adopted father by an old Kafir in the 
Hindu-Kush. On another occasion a man desirous 
of being his adopted son smeared butter on his 
left breast and sucked it (Robertson, Kdfirs of the 
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Hindn-Kitsh, 203, SO). The Circassians practise 
Adoption by the suckling rite. The ■woman offers 
her breast to the son to be adopted. So far is this 
carried, that if a murderer can oy any means, even 
by force, succeed in sucking the breast of the 
mother of one whom he has main, he becomes her 
son ; and it ends a vendetta if the ofi’ender can 
simply manage to plant three kisses on the breast 
of the mother of the injured man (Darinsky, in 
ZVJiW, xiv. 168; L’Anthropologie, ^di. 229). 

These crude ceremonies, of course, disappeared 
from the higher culture long before the custom of 
adoption itself passed away. 

E. Sidney Haetland. 

ADOPTION (Chinese). — Adoption is in China 
principally a religious institution, based upon 
ancestor-worship, which demands perpetuation of 
■the family and the tribe. 

The most sacred duty of a child, inculcated by 
the ancient classics, consists in absolute obedience 
and submission to the will of its parents, combined 
with the highest deCTee of affection and devotion. 
This duty, called hiao, naturally does not ter- 
minate with death. Father and mother, having 
entered the spiritual state, then become the patron 
divinities of their oftspring. They reside in their 
tombs, and also at homo on the altar, in wooden 
tablets inscribed with their names. The sons and 
their wives have to feed and clothe them by means 
of sacrifices prescribed with great precision by 
formal custoniai'^’ law, in order to protect them 
from hunger and cold, privation and misery, and 
themselves from punishment and misfortune. The 
hiao extends also to OTandparents, and still more 
remote ancestors of the family, who likeinse are 
tutelary divinities. Lest the sacrifices should 
cease, it is both a necessity and a duty for every- 
body to have sons, in order that they may continue 
the ancestor-worship. The saying of Mencius, 

‘ Three things are unfilial, ana the worst is to 
have no sons,' is a dogma of social and religious 
life to this day. Dau^ters are of no use in this 
respect ; for, in accordance with the peremptory 
law of exogamy dominating China’s social life 
probably from the earliest times, a daughter leaves 
ner paternal tribe to enter that of her husband, 
and this secession means the adoption of her hus- 
band’s ancestors. 

A married man who has no son, either by his 
principal wife or by a concubine, is therefore 
bound to obtain one by adoption. According to 
ancient custom, confirmed by the laws of the State, 
he may adopt only a son of his brother, or a grand- 
son of his father’s brother, or a great-grandson of 
his paternal grand-uncle, and so on ; in other 
words, an adopted successor must be a member of 
the same tribe, and thus a bearer of the adopter’s 
tribe-name ; and moreover, he must be a member 
of the generation follo^ving that of the adopter. 

An adopted successor holds the position of a 
genuine son : he possesses the same rights, and has 
the same duties to perform. 

Adoption is unusual, and at any rate not neces- 
sa^, for those who have sons or their own; and 
it is unlawful for any man who has only one son to 
gi.ve him away for adoption. 

The adoption of a son may, of course, be sealed 
by means of a -vTOtten contract, but in most cases 
no such contract is made. It is an important 
event for the family, and, like all such events, is 
superintended by the elders of the family, whose 
tacit sanction is necessary. The intervention of 
the authorities is neither asked nor given, and so 
long as no glaring transgression of the laws of 
adoption is committed, and no complaints are 
lodged by the elders, they -will not interfere. The 
consummation of the event is in the main religious, 
being solemnly announced to the soul-tablets in 


both homes by the respective fathers ; and the son 
has, with prostrations and incense-offering, to take 
leave of those in his father’s house, and in the 
same way to introduce himself to those in the 
house of his adoptive father. Should his natural 
father and his adoptive father have the same 
family-altar, there is, of course, only the one 
announcement before it. 

J. J. M. DE Groot. 

ADOPTION (Greek). — i. Orirfn and meaning 
of the institution. — In the minds of the Greeks 
and Romans there were three things closely, and 
at first inseparably, connected, — ^the family organi- 
zation, the family worship (that is, the worship of 
the dead ancestors of the family back to the com- 
mon ancestor of the group of families constituting 
the clan or yiyos, gens), and the family estate. It 
w'as the rule in both Greek and Roman law that 
the property could not be acquired without the 
obligations of the cultus, nor the cultus -without 
the property or some share in it (Plato, Laws, v. 740, 
calls the heir SidSoxos Oedv ; Ismus, 'vi. 51 : irbrepov 
Set rSv iK railrijs tZv iiKoicr/ifiovos etvai KKtjpSvofiov Kal 
ivl ri fxyi^fuiTa Uvai j;e6;tevo»' Kal iyaytoOvra ; Cic. 
de Leg. ii. 19). It was imperative that the family 
should not die out, and the family cultus thus 
become extinct. To ordinary Greek sentiment, 
neglect in the grave was a calamity almost as 
much to be dreaded as the total omission of sepul- 
chral rites (Eur. Suppl, 540 : SeiKiay yip elafpipei Tott 
iDiKtfiotcrty, sc. to lie unburicd). Hence the prayer 
of the pio'us for children, as a guarantee that the 
spirit should not be ‘ an unfed and famished citizen 
of the other world, for lack of friends or kinsmen 
on earth ’ (Luc. ds Lvct. 9). In the perpetuity of 
the family the corporation of the gcTis and the 
State itself were both directly interested (Is. ■viL 
30 : ySptp yip rip ipxoyri Tuy otsuy, Srrws iy pi] 
payrai, vpaarirTei rijy iirtpiKeiay — according to the 
usual intwpretation, which is, however, very doubt- 
ful). It was, however, a principle equally funda- 
mental that the family and the cult could be con- 
tinued onlv through males ; a daughter could not 
continue the cult, because on marriage she passed 
into her husband’s family. A legitimate son was 
therefore the prime object of marriage. It was 
from these principles that the regulations concern- 
ing inheritance and the institution of adoption 
sprang. 

The Institution of adoption was thus a necessaiy outcome ot 
the desire to perpetuate the famiiy and the family cultus. 
‘Adoption is the factitious creation ot blood - relationship ' 
(Maine, Ano. Law, new ed. 1906, p. 200), and is the earliest and 
most ejctensively employed of legal actions (ib. p. 133). For 
Greece, adoption is apparently ascribed by Aristotle to Philo- 
laos,* a Corinthian who migrated to Thebes and ‘gave the 
Thebans laws respecting parentage, the laws of adoption CvSpoi, 
flmKoi) as they are called . . . which were meant to preserve 
the number of allotments without change’ (Ar. Pol. ii. 9, p. 
1274!>). In Athens adoption is older than Solon’s legislation 
(B.a 694), as is clear from the important law several times cited 
by the orators (e.g. Demos, xlvi. 14 : Sirot irmotriiTo, Cxm 
firiTe aneintiy yt^Tt imSiKdo’iurSai, ore l!3<$Aue etiTjjet rijy apxjy, 
k.t.A.). In Sparta it is older than Herodotus (about b.o. 480), who 
cites the regulation that adoptions must take place before the 
kings (vi. 67) ; in Crete it is older than the ^reat inscription knoTvn 
ns the Code of Gortj'na,t which was inscribed about n.c. 450, but 
contains much earlier matter. Isious (ii. 13) speaks of the right 
of adoption ns being founded upon Solon’s law of testament; 
but this is to invert the order of development. The institution 
is, in fact, much older than we have records to show, and wxi 
one of the most primitive factors in ancient life. Our knowledge 
of its regulations being derived mainly from the extant oratiiS, 
especially those ot Isieus and those ascribed to Demosthenes, in 
oases of disputed inheritance, is cliielly limited to Athenian l*w- 
but the Code of GortjTin shows considerable differences, 
makes it probable that there were ■wide divergences in det^ 
in the various Greek States. 

2 . Adoption a form of will. — Tho primitive idsa 
of tho institution — that of an authomed fiction c* 
direct descent, ‘ demanding of religion srd isw 

• The onto of Philolaos was about B.O. 725. 

t Fabrlclus in ilitl/ieil. Ath. 1885, p. 302 f. Ih» rercIsSa^ 
concerning adoption are given in full, with tr. and 
in Roberts, Introd. to Greek JSpigraphi', Part i. te 325 * 
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that which Nature had denied’ (Cic. pro Dom. 
xiiL 14) — is frequently expressed by the orators (cf. 
Is. iL 10 : 55 Tis fiSwa re TTjporpo^^irot koI reXei^- 
cravra a.irbi' Kai els rbv lireiTa xpbvov t4 yofuj^S- 

fieva airifi Trotijiroi. Id. ii. 46 ; dTraida Si rhv reKevri]- 
acwTa Kal aviivv/iov jSo^Xeroi /corao-r^trai, tva /xljre ri 
lepS,jrii, iraTpifia. isrip iKelvov /irjSeU ripf p.’^r ivayllpj 
airrip Kad’ f/caoroi' iviavrSy,* dXX’ i(f>aiprjTai t4s ripiAs 
ris iKelvov). Nevertheless, this idea became over- 
laid with others as rationalism prevailed. The 
Athenian of the days of Isseus adopted a son, in 
very many cases at least, primarily in order to 
leave him property, or for other reasons. In other 
words, adoption, gradually losing to a large extent 
its early significance as a means of supplementing 
nature (Demos, xliv. 43 ; Sirtos dv 6 oTkos /xij i^epyipuffg), 
was used as a means of testamentary bequest, 
thereby overcoming a legal disabili^. For it 
must he remembered that ‘ Intestate Inheritance 
is a more ancient institution than Testamentary 
Succession’ (Maine, op. cii. p. 207), and that 
normally (i.e. if he had a legitimate son) an 
Athenian could not make a willt — so the law is 
usuallj’^ stated, but it may be doubted whether it 
was strictly enforced, at least in the 4th cent. B.c. 
(cf. Meier u. Schomann, Der attische Process^, p. 
691 f. ; Wyse on Is. iii. 42 and vi. 28). If he di^ 
without legitimate male issue, and Avithout a will, 
the relatives of the deceased, in an order fixed by 
law, were his heirs. The Athenian Avill, therefore, 
though only an ‘inchoate testament’ (Maine, op. 
cit. p. 208), together with adoption, Avhich was the 
form in Avhich testamentary disposition of pro- 
perty was as a rule made, interrupted the ordinary 
course of descent of family and property. In 
other words, an Athenian, availing himself of the 
right of adoption infer vivos or by testament, very 
often was actuated by the desire of disinheriting 
some one of his possible heirs-at-law (Demos, 
xliv. 63 : ipfire yip 5ri rats KoXaKefo(S ol xXe<<rroi 
tpoyayivyoifievoi Kal rats rrpis robs oUelovs Sio^opaTr 
ro\KiKis (piXovetKovvres vonp-ovs vlets iroioOmu). This 
fact explains not only the frequency of disputes 
over wills and inheritances at Athens, but also the 
method of haudlin^ such folloAved by the pleaders, 
e.g. Isseus. The impression gathered from the 
speeches is that it was perhaps impossible for an 
Athenian to safeguard the heir of his choice against 
the assaults of disappointed relatives. And, herein 
a great contrast to the Roman courts, the tend- 
ency of Athenian juries Avas to ‘ vote for the re- 
latives rather than for the Avill’ (Arist. Prob. 
xxix. 3). 

3. Methods of adoption. — In Athens there were 
three methods of adoption : ( 1 ) adoption inter 
vivos, i.e. during lifetime (of. Is. ii. 14 : SiSSvtwv 
oSv Tuv vSftcov aircp sroietaOai 5(4 rh etvai israiSa, ifii 
TOietrat, oSk iv StaOi^Kais ypifas, /lAXui’ airoSv-qcrKeiP, 
iSffsrep SXKoi rivis) ; (2) adoption by Avill, taking 
effect only on death of the testator (see (Quotation 
above) ; (3) ‘ posthumous adoption,’ by which if a 
man died AAdthout legitimate male issue, andAvithout 
having adopted a son, the next-of-kin succeeding 
to the estate, or his issue, AA’as adopted into the 
family of the deceased as his son. (The rules of this 
mode of adoption are not knoAvn, and our evidence 
is meagre. Instances are the folloAving — Is. xi. 49, 
Aui. 31 ; Demos, xliii. 11, this last an example of 
such adoption deferred for many years, and per- 
formed in the end simply as a manoauvre in view 
of a lawsuit. See Wyse, note on Is. x. 8). In 
Gortyna the procedure of adoption is of archaic 
simplicity, the act being public and oral, as its 

* For these annual offerings to the dead, see Wi*Be, The 
Speeches of Jsceus, note tn loc. , .. 

t So in OortjTia testaments are unknown, e«n In the rudi- 
mentary form introduced nt Athens by Solon. The code sccm^ 

In lact, concerned to combat the tendencies which produced 
the testament. 


name there {iv^awts, ‘announcement’) denotes — 
‘ Announcement of adoption shall be made in the 
Agora, Avhen the citizens are assembled, from the 
stone from Avhich speeches are made. And the 
adopter shall give to his iraipla a victim and a 
pitcher of Avine.’ The Spartan mode (Herod. vL 
67) must have been similar. 

4. Conditions regulating adoption. — The con- 
ditwns under Avhich adoption in Athens was 
possible Avere as folloAvs. Since adoption Avas in 
reality a sort of AviUing, it could be performed 
only pj him Avho Avas competent to make a AviU, 
that is, by a man only, not by a woman, nor by a 
minor* (i.e. one under the age of eighteen — Ar. 
Ath. Pol. 42). The adopter must he in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and not acting under undue 
influence (the vagueness of this last condition 
afforded a loophole for litigation, cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. 
35). The proAriso that the adopting citizen should 
have no leritimate son living, or, if he had, that 
he might then effect only a provisional adoption 
by Avili, folloAved directly from the underlying idea 
of the institution (Demos, xlvi. 24 ; 5 n &v yvTjslosv 
SvTuv vlibiv 0 irarrip SiaO^ai, icLv dvoBivoiaiv ol vlets 
Trplv iirl Sieris i]Pav, rijv rov varphs SiaBijKrp’ Kvplav 
etvat. Cf. Plato, Laws, xi. 923 E). The adopted son 
must be a citizen of citizen parents, acting Avith 
his OAvn consent, if of age, or that of his guardian 
{Kipios) if a minor. Neither party must stand 
under accountability to the State [virebOuvos) for con- 
duct of office (Alschin. in Ctes. 21). Penal loss of 
civic rights (aripia) on either side Avould practically 
prevent adoption, especially as certain forms of such 
disfranchisement {e.g. the disabilities of a debtor 
to the Treasury) Avere transmitted to children and 
heirs until their removal (Demos, xliii. 68. Cf. 
the decree against Antiphon and his associates — 
Kal dripov etvai 'ApxenrSXefsov Kal ’Avrt<pivvra, xal yivos 
rb Ik roiroiv, Kal vbBovs Kal yvijalovs’ Kal ibv sroi-^a-ifral 
Tiva rlSv ’ApX'swroXip.ov Kal ’AvrufilavTOS, dri/xos forw 
5 TroLtiardpievos). Hence men who had reason to fear 
condemnation involAung such inula Avere fain to 
secure preAuous adoption of their sons (Alschin. 
in Ctes. 21 ; Is. x. 17 : Srepoi pAv, Srav nepl xfdipaTa 
SvoTVxivai, Toils atperipovs airCiv natSas els iripovs otKovs 
elarroioOinv, tva pi) peraaxtbri rrjs rov irarpbs inplas). 
The field of choice Avas legally unrestricted, at 
any rate after the time of Solon, though probably 
most men naturally looked for an adoptive son 
Avithin the circle of their relatives. 

5. The formalities of adoption. — ^As regards the 
ceremonies of adoption, the lolloAA’ing procedure is 
spoken of by the orators, but it was perhaps 
neither universal nor legally enjoined (Is. vii. 16). 
The adoptive son was introduced to the members 
of his aaoptive father’s joAra^ry — probably on the 
third and last day of the Apaturia (= October, 
roughly), as was the case Avith children of the 
body. The father offered the customary sacrifice 
{petov), and took oath that his adoptive son avos a 
genuine Athenian citizen ; thereafter, Avith the 
consent of the assembled phratries,\ the son’s 
name was enrolled on the register of the phratry 
{koivSv or tpparopiKbv ypapparetov ; cf. Demos, xliv. 
41). Subsequently (and if the adopted son was a 
minor, not until he came of age), and purely as a 
civic, not religious, act, the name Avas entered by the 
head of the father’s dome on the deme roll {'\i)itapxiKbv 
ypapparetov) Avith the consent of the members of 
the ^me (Demos, xliv. 39). These two enrolments, 
the one juari-religious, the other purely political, 
gave the necessary opportunities for interference 
on the part of those who on public or private 
grounds had reason to oppose the adoption. Tlie 
• These two conditions of sex and age are insisted upon in the 
Oortynian Code. , , , 

t At Gortyna there is no hint that the citiiens are anythlnz 
bat witnesses, or that the treipCa has any right ot refusal ol 
entry of the adopted son. 
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adopted son usually retained his old name, alter- 
ing only the name of his father in writing his fall 
signature, and if necessary that of his acme (see 
Keil in Ithein. Mtis. xx. [1865] p. 539 f.). 

6. Rights and duties of an adopted son. — The 
adopted son stepped at once from the family of his 
natural father into that of his adoptive father ; he 
lost his relationship to his natural father, and aU 
rights inherent therein (Is. ix. 33 : oiSeU yip TriinroTe 
^larolTpTos ycvdfievos iK\r]pov6firia-e roO ofKou SOev 
Troiijdp, ib.v fiT] iTravi'KBji Kari rbv v6p.ov) ; hut he did 
not lose his relationship to his mother (if we may 
trust the statement of Is. vii. 25 : /nijrpis S’ oiSels 
ioTtv iKTrolT]Tos, dXX’ ip-olas {nrdpxei rijv aMjv etvai 
fiyripo., K&.V if rip Tarptfitp pAv-p nr otKtp kSlv iKTroipOp 
— which would seem to mean that an adopted son 
still retained his rights of next-of-kin so far as 
they belonged to him through his mother). He 
became the legal and necessary heir of his adoptive 
father, taking up and continuing the sacra of his 
new family, and possessing the right of burial in 
its sepulchre. Like a legitimate son of the body, 
he was entitled to enter without legal formalities 
into possession of his estate upon his adoptive 
father’s death (Demos, xliv. 19 : iyepireva-ev ovtuk 
tls TTji' oMav lir iir iselvov i^Sivrot tri. f/<ra-oii}ffefr). 
Collaterals (dTXJOTeTt) and testamentary heirs, on 
the other hand, were forbidden to enter on occu- 
pation before their claim had been established in a 
court of law {imStKaata. Cf. Is. frg. iii. 6 : od Set 
tSv MSiKoy KparetcrBai K\ijpov -rpb Stiaii. Id. vi. 3 : 
XaxivTOt ToC XatpeoTpdrou /cord riv pSpov rod K\-/ipov, 
S(6 p ip<picrBTpTj<rai 'ABpvalup pov\op4p(p, and cf. ib. 
iii. 60). Like a son of the body, an adopted son 
had no option of refusal of the inheritance, as had 
heirs -at -law (Demos, xxxv. 4. Att. Proc,^ 573, 
n. 252).* Even if legitimate male children were 
bom to his adoptive father subsequently to the 
adoption, the adopted son ranked "with them for 
equal share of the property according to the law 
01 inheritance (Is. vi. 63 : sal SiappAjS-pv iu rip vbptp 
ybypavrai, 4i.p xoipirapApip TraiSei ixiyipoiprai, rb pSpot 
iK&repop oiclat Kal KAppopopetp bpolm ipipori- 

povs. Id. vi. ^ : ToO pSpov KeKebopros diravros rods 
yppirlovs hopotpovs etpoi tGp 7rorpvwr).t 

The inheritance of a son adopted inter vivos 
could not be diminished, for after the act of 
adoption the father’s limited power of testamentary 
disposition was, theoretically at least, ij)so facto 
abrogated; only in the case of a testamentary 
adoption could any control over the disposition of 
the property be exercised, and that only in a 
general way (Is. v. 6 : sal M pip rQ rplrip pipei rod 
kXtJpou AiKaioyivijs SSe rip Nepe^ivov AiKaioyipei vlbs 
iylypero Totpris). If the adopted son left behind 
h im a legitimate eon of his body {yp-boios vl<5s) in the 
house of his adoptive father, thereby fulfilling the 
object of his adoption, he might return to his 
natural father’s house, and there resume all the 
rights and duties of a son, relinquishing all such 
claims in respect of his adoptive father’s estate 
(Harpocr. s.v. Sri : Sri ol xoiprol xatSes eVaveXSew els 
rbp xarpQop oTkop oSk ^(Tup (cdpioi, el pp xaiSas yppotovs 
Ka,ra\lxoiep ip rip otsip rod xoiprapipov). He could 
not, however, so leave behind him an adopted son ; 
he had, in fact, no power himself of adoption, 
either in his lifetime or by will, so long as his own 
status was that of an adopted son ; he transmitted 
the estate only to an heir of his body (Demos, 
xliv. 63 : oi SIkhiop SjJttou rbp xoirprbp vlbp xoirjrois 
iripovs elodyeiv, dXX’ iyKaraKelxeiy pip yiypopipovs, 

* The OortjTihui Code rUows the adopted eon to repudiate his 
Inheritance. 

t The Gortynian Code treats the adopted son less generously, 
pvlng him only the rights of a daughter when the adoptive 
fa^er leaves legitimate children ; that is to say, if there are 
other eons, ho is to receive half a son’s portion ; it there are 
dau^ters only, he b to share equally with his adoptive ristere. 
The Code is concerned to depose the artificial son from a posi- 
tion ol equality with natund heirs. 


Sra.p Si rour ixiKelxp, rots y&>eirip dxoStSSpai rSs 
K\ripopDplas, Ib. 68 : rots Si xoip&etirip ois i^bp Sia- 
BiaOai, aWb, ^'iopras iysaraAixipras ulAv ypi^criop 
ixapiipai, ^ reXeirrijcrapras dvoSiSipai rijp KX-ppopoplop 
rots i^ dpxvs olselots odiri rod xoiijcrapipov). Nor, on 
the other hand, could he restore the line of his 
natural father by putting back one of his own sons ; 
he must return himself if he Avished to keep alive 
his father’s house (Is. x. 11). In this Avay the law 
protected the rights of the next-of-kin (dyxiarets). 
If the adopted son died Avithout male issue, or by 
consent of his adoptive father returned to his 
natural family, the oTa-os of his adoptive father fell 
at the death of the latter to the heirs ab intestate 
{dyxiorets), as before the adoption — proA’ided that 
no neAv adoption had been made either inter vivos 
or by testament (Demos, xliv. 68, and xliv. 47 : 6 S’ 
iyKara\eiip6els inrb rodrov re\evratos dxdprutv rQp 
ehnroirjBiproip rere\eirtjKep Axais, Siore ylyperai fpijpos 
b oIkos Kal ixaveX-bXvBep rj KXtipopopla xd\ip els robs i^ 
dpxvs iyyirara yipovs Spras).* Apparently mutual 
consent Avas necessary for the repudiation of an 
adoption once made ; it is doubtful hoAV far an 
adoptive father could act alone herein, e.g. in case 
of unfilial conduct (in fact, ,a father’s right of 
repudiation — diroKiJpufts — of a son, either adoptive 
or child of his body, may be a pure fiction ; in any 
case, it is certain that he could not disinherit him 
by testament).t It seems that the Gortynian Code 
allowed one-sided repudiation of the bond ; this is in 
accord with its AA’hole treatment of the institution. 

The laAv protected the rights not. only of the 
next-of-kin, as aboA’e, but also of the female chil- 
dren of a father Avho adopted a eon. The estate 
could not be Avilled aAvay from a daughter, either 
by testament or by adoption ; it must go ‘ with 
her’ (Is. iii. 68: S yip pipos Stapp^Si]P \iyei i(etpat 
SiaBicrBai Srus &p iBi’K'p ’’’it rb. ■ avrod, idp pij xalSas 
ypijalovs KaraMrp dppepas’ &v Si BrjKelas Kara\lTrp, odp 
radrais. oisodp peri Bvyaripup (ari Sodrai xal Sta- 
BioBai ri airod' dpev Si r&p ypijirlup .Boyaripoip o6x 
otbp re oSre irwrJcrairSat oSre Sovpai oSSepl obSip rCop 
iavrod. Cf. Is. x. 13; Demos, xliii. 61). On the 
other hand, a daughter Avas incapable of perform- 
ing the worslM Avhich was a condition of tenure of 
the estate. Irom the conflict of these two prin- 
ciples sprang the strange regulations concerning 
heiresses {Mk\tipo‘> lit. ‘ those on the estate ’). He 
who took the estate (/cX^pos) took also the daughter 
Avho Avas ‘ on the estate ’ {ixlK\t}pot)- -A. son, there- 
fore, adopted during lifetime, generally espoused a 
daughter of liis adoptive father, if there was one 
of marriageable age, even if it Avere not legally 
required of him to do so (Demos, xli. 3) ; a son 
adopted by AA’ill A\’as legally bound to marry the 
testator’s legitimate daughter, otherAATse the Avill 
and the adoption became invalid, and a door Avas 
opened to the claim of the next-of-kin both to the 
daughter and the estate (Is. iii. 42, x. 13). "We do 
not knoAv Avhat a father could laAA’fnlly do if, his 
daughters being already married, he Ai'ished to 
adopt a man Avho Avas not his son-in-laAV. The 
son, not the husband, of an heiress became heir to 
the estate of her father, but the husband enjoyed 
the usufruct until the son came of age (Demos. 
xIau. 20 : Kol ii.p i( ^ntXi}pou ns yipijrai, /cal &pa 
:q/3i}crp ixl Sieris, Kparetp rup xpV/AroiP, rbp Si ctrop 
perpetp rp Pvrpl. Cf. Is. iii. 50). Posthumous 
adoption of the heir into the house of his maternal 
grandfather as his son Avas probably usual, but 
cannot be proved to have been a legal obligation. 

• So in the Gortynian law. 

t Consult Mitteis, Beichsrecht tind Volksrecht, p. 836 ; also 
Ramsay, Bistor. Com. on Galatians, pp. 337 f. and 349 f. But 
the latter makes several sweeping assertions which are hardly 
capable of proof, or at best based upon the Boman-Syrian Law- 
Book of the 6th cent. t.p. Even the quotation from Lucian, 
Abdie. IS, can hardly prove anything lor Athens of the 4th 
nent. B.Q. 
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It is obvious that by adopting a daughter’s son a 
man could Mard against contentions for the hand 
of his daughter, and defeat the designs of rapacious 
relatives ; nevertheless, instances of adoption of 
a grandson (son of a daughter) on the part of a 
grandfather are rare (Wyse on Is. viii. 36). 

7- _ Decay of the institution of adoption. — Was it 
possible under Athenian law to adopt a daughter ? 
A woman could not perpetuate in her own person 
the house and its cult, wnich was one of the main 
objects of adoption. Nevertheless, examples of 
the adoption of a daughter are found. Isasus 
furnishes two examples of the adoption of a niece 
by will (xi. 8 and 41) ; but in the first case the 
niece was perhaps also heiress ah intestato, apart 
from the adoption, and it is also doubtful whether 
the adoption was not inter vivos. A third example 
puzzles the lawyers (Is. vii. 9 : Siidero rijv oialav 
Kol iSuiKe rii iKelvov nkv Bvyarpl, i/i.y Si f^Tfrpl, airroO 
Si aSeX^, SiSoSs AaKpaTelS-p). It is generally 
taken to mean that in his will ApoUodoros adopted 
his half-sister, who was also his heiress ah intestato, 
thus acquiring the right of a father to dispose of 
his daughter m marriage (Att. Proe.^ 505, n. 75). 
But ApoUodoros had not become the adoptive 
father of the girl when he made his ■will and 
settled the marriage, since the adoption was only 
to take effect in the event of his death on foreign 
service (an event which did not occur). 

The adoption of a daughter {Buyarpoirotta), cer- 
tainly not contemplated in earlier times, but never 
expressly forbidden, probably grew to be practised 
(though to what extent we know not) largely as a 
family manoeu'vre, as public sentiment became less 
strict, and the definitely religious aspect of the 
institution tended to fade from view. There are 
other traces of this change. Thus in the frag- 
mentary speech of Isieus in defence of Euphiletos 
there is a reference to the adoption of non- Atheni- 
ans irregularly for personal reasons (Is. xii. 2 : StS. 
vevlav avciyKafofiiyovs Sivov! iydp(!nrovs el<nroiti<rBat, 
Biras uKpeXuyral ti dw’ atrrwv Si oiJroils ’ABrjvatoiv 
yeyovSrwv). Similarly, the necessity of pro-nding a 
male descendant came to be felt less strongly. It 
is clear that many Athenians in the 4th cent. B.c. 
died unmarried and without troubling to ad^t a son 
(Is. xi. 49 ; Demos, xliv. 18). The Code of Gortyna 
exhibits the same change. It is by no means cer- 
tain that by it adoption was not permissible even 
when a man already had both sons and daughters. 
Its less stringent regulations concerning heiresses 
lTaTpiijiGKoi=iTrtKXr]pot) ; the fact that the next-of- 
kin might, as at Athens, shirk his spiritual duties 
to the deceased if he cared to waive his claim to 
the estate ; the ease with which the bond created 
by adoption could be broken (by simple announce- 
ment from the stone in the Agora before the 
assembled citizens) ; and, above all, the_ fact_ that 
the adopted son might eventually decline his in- 
heritance (which was his only on the express 
condition that he took over all the spiritual and 
temporal obligations of the deceased) — all testify 
to the gradual transformation and decay of the old 
institution. W. J- Woodhouse. 

ADOPTION (Hindu). — ^Tho adoption of a son 
{mtrasahgraha) amongst the Aryan Hindus, as 
obser\-ed by Sir R. "West, is essentially a religious 
act. The ceremonies in an adoption, as described 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks, resemble the formalities 
at a wedding ; adoption consisting, like marriage, 
in the transfer of paternal dominion over a child, 
which passes to the adopter in the one case and to 
the husband in the other. One desirous of adopting 
a son has to procure two garments, two earrings and 
a finger-ring, a learned priest, sacred grass, and fuel 
of sacred wood. He has next to give notice to the 
king (or to the king’s representative in the village). 


and convene the kindred, no doubt for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity to the transaction, and 
of having the son acknowledged as their relative 
by the kindred. The adopter has to say to the 
natural father, ‘Give me thy son.’ The father 
replies, ‘ I give him ’ ; whereupon the adopter de- 
clares, ‘ I accept thee for the fulfilment of religion, 

1 take thee for the continuation of lineage.’ After 
that, the adopter adorns the boy Avith the tivo 
garments, the two earrings, and the finger-ring, 
and performs the VyahTti-Moma or Datta-Homa, 
i.e. a bnmt-sacrifice coupled Avith certain invoca- 
tions, apparently from the idea that the conversion 
of one man’s child into the son of another cannot 
be effected Avithout the inten’ention of the gods. 
The learned priest obtains the tAvo garments, the 
earrings, and the finger-ring as his sacrificial fee. 
Where the ceremony of tonsure [see Tonsure 
(H indu)] has already been performed for the boy 
in his natural family, a special ceremony called 
putrefti, or sacrifice for male issue, has to be 
performed in addition to the burnt-sacrifice, in 
order to undo the effects of the tonsure rite. • The 
motive for adoption assigned in the Sanskrit com- 
mentaries is a purely religious one, viz. tlie con- 
ferring of spiritual benefits upon the adopter and 
his ancestors by means of the ceremony of ancestor- 
Avorship. The Code of Manu (ix. 138) nas a fanciful 
derivation of the Avord futra, ‘ a son,’ as denoting 
‘ the deliverer from the infernal region called jpijf. 
In the same Avay, it is declared by Vasi§tha (xAui. 1) 
that ‘if a father sees the face of a son bom and 
living, he throAA’s his debts on him and obtains 
immortality.’ Another ancient text says, ‘ Heaven 
awaits not one who has no male issue.’ These and 
other texts, laudatory of the celestial bliss derived 
from the male issue, are cited by eminent com- 
mentators in support of the obligation to adopt on 
failure of male posterity. The importance of this 

ractice was enhanced by writers on adoption, who 

eclared as obsolete in the present age {Kaliyuga) 
the other ancient deAuces for obtaining a substitute 
for a legitimate son of the body, such as appointing 
a widoAV to raise issue to her aeceased liusband, or 
a daughter to her sonless father, or legitimatizing 
the illegitimate son of one’s AAufe, etc. These 
Avriters are unanimous in declaring that none but 
the legitimate son of the body {aurasa) and the 
adopted son {dattaka) are sons in the proper sense 
of the term and entitled to inherit. Adoption, no 
doubt, has continued, doAvn to the present dtw, one 
of the most important institutions of the Indian 
PamUy Law, and its leading principles, as developed 
in the Avritings of Indian commentators, are fully 
recognized by the British courts, and form the basis 
of the modem case-law on the subject. On the 
other hand, it must not be supposed that the 
religious motive for adoption in India has ever 
in reality excluded or prevailed over the secular 
motive. The existence of adoption among the 
Jainas and other Hindu dissenters, Avho do not 
offer the oblations to the dead that form the 
foundation of the spiritual benefit conferred by 
sons, proves that the custom of adoption did not 
arise from the religious belief that a son is neces- 
sary for the salvation of man. In the Panjab, 
adoption is common to the Jats, Sikhs, and even 
to tne Muhammadans ; but Avith them the object 
is simply to make an heir. 

LnniATiniK. — Stokes, Hindu Law Books, Madras, 1805 ; 
G. BUhler, ‘The Sacred I-awa of the Atj-ans,’ part il. In SBE, 
vol. xiv. : West and Biihler, A Dipest of the Uindu Law'^, 

2 vols., Bomby, 1834 : Mayne, Uindu Imw and Usapeo, 

Madras, 1900; G. Sarkar, The Hindu Law of Adoption.Tagon 
Low Lectures, Calcutta, 1891 ; Jolly, Beeht und SitU, Strass- 
burx, 1698. Bee Hindu section of ortt. Slattrt, Iuw Aim Lav- 
Booss. ISBTITmO.AS. J. JOLLA'. 

ADOPTION (Japanese).— Adoption, now; widcW 
prevalent in Japan, is not a native institution. 11 
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vras first introduced from China for a political pur- 
pose during the rule of the HojS Regents (1205- j 
1333). Its importance is chiefly social and legal. 
The legal unit in Japan is the family and not the 
individnal ; hence, wnen there is no natural-bom 
heir, adoption becomes necessary in order to provide 
a representative in whose person it shall be con- 
tinued. But the relirious point of view is by no 
means overlooked. Tne adopted son, on the death 
of his foster-father, takes charge of the family 
tombs and attends to the domestic reli^ous ob- 
servances, whether Sliinto, Buddhist, or ancestral, 
just as if he were the real son. Their neglect, 
for want of an heir, would be considered a great 
calamity. There is no ceremony of adoption, but 
registration at the public office of the district is 
essential. 

LiTKiUTtmB.— Gnbbins, CitnJ Code of Japan, pt. 11.; Lloyd, 
•A Japanese Problem-play* in the Transactions cf the Asiatic 
Soeietv of Japan, 1905. W. G. ASTON. 

ADOPTION (Muhammadan). — In Arabia, in 
the days of Muhammad, a man could adopt another 

person as his son (Arab. tahanriA, j). The 

Prophet himself adopted Zaid ibn ^^ritha. The 
latter was carried away in his youth as a slave and 
came into Muhammad^s possession in Mecca. Some 
of his oum tribesmen recognized Zaid and told his 
father ^aritha, who went to Mecca to oflfer a 
ransom for his son. Zaid, however, chose to re- 
main with the Prophet, upon which the latter gave 
him his freedom and adopted him as his son, say- 
ing, ‘ He shall be my heir and I his.’ Since that 
time he was called Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

Many other instances of adoption are known in 
Arabic literature. But as a rule it does not 
appear that in Arabia adoption was practised ex- 
clusively for the purpose of saving the family from 
extinction. Often the idea apparently was merely 
to incorporate a certain person into a family, for 
one reason or another; as, c.y., when a man, on 
marrying a woman who already had children from 
a former marriage, adopted her children as his 
own. Children of slave girls, begotten by the 
owner, were regarded as slaves, but it sometimes 
occurred that the father adopted them as his orvn 
children (as was the case with the famous poet 
'Antara when he had given proof of ability). He 
who, having shed blood, fled from his tribe and 
found a protector in another tribe, was sometimes 
adopted hy his protector as a son. Miqdad ibn al- 
Aswad, for example, who belonged to those who 
had accepted Islam in the very beginning of 
Muhammad’s preaching, had fled originally from 
his tribe BahrS, and later on was adopted in Mecca 
by al-Aswad, his protector. His real name was 
Miqdad ibn'Amr. (Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia?, 1903, pp. 52-55, 
135 IF. ). 

It IS to be understood that at that time an 
adopted son was regarded as in all respects the 
equal of a real son. The following event, however, 
caused Muhammad to abolish the old rule, and to 
declare that adoption was only a fiction and did 
not entail any consequences as r^ards rights. 
Zainab, the wife of the above-named Zaid, Mimam- 
inad’s adopted son, had aroused the Prophet’s pas- 
sion to such a degree, that he persuaded Zaid to 
repudiate her, upon which he married her himself. 
This caused great scandal. It was objected that 
by the law laid down in the Qur’an {Sura, iv. 
27) it w'as incest for a father to many a woman 
who had been his son’s -wife. Then the verses of 
Qur’an xxxiii. 1-5 and 37 were revealed, in which 
It was expressly announced to the faithful, that 

an adopted son (Arab, da't was not a real 


son, so that to call an adopted son a real son was 
rvrong, inasmuch as the process of adoption could 
never create any bonds of blood - rmationship. 
Marriage with the repudiated wife of an adopted 
son was therefore not contrary to the will of ADah. 

This passage in the Qur’an has been the acci- 
dental cause of adoption not being regarded in the 
canonical orthodoxy of Islhm as a vahd institution 
with binding legal consequences. 

TH. "W. JUTIfBOLL. 

ADOPTION (Roman). — The remarks made 
above concerning the importance attached by the 
Greeks to the perpetuation of the family and the 
family worshipmust be understood to apply with 
equal force to Rome, at least in her earlier history. 
The general idea of adoption, and the general 
efiects of the act, were the same in Rome as in 
Athens,* but some modification, in details was 
introduced by the peculiarly Roman conception of 
paternal autnority {pafria jiotestas), and also by 
the Roman distinction between agnatic, or legal, 
and cognatic, or natural, relation^ips and rights. 
Their more sharply defined conception of legal 
status also led &e Romans to a multitude of 
corollaries or regulations concerning adoption 
which find, so far as we know, no parallel in 
Greece, and opened up several questions which 
taxed the ingenuity of lawyers. 

I. Two DISTINCT MSTHODS OF ADOPTION IN 
Bomb. — There were two entirely distinct methods 
of adoption among the Romans during the Re- 
publican period, according as the person adopted 
was, or was not, sui iuris, i.e. independent of his 
father’s legal control {patria potestas). Although 
Cicero, for example, uses the word aaoptio {adtm- 
tatio) to cover both methods, the proper term for 
the adoption of one who is sui iuris is that used 
by Gaius and A. Gellius — adrogatio (arrogatio), 
the term adoptio being properly restricted to the 
adoption of one who is under pa^na potestas (Gell. 
V. 19 : * quod per pnetorem fit, adoptatio dioitnr ; 
quod per populum, adrogatio ’). 

I. Adrogatio, — Adrogation, therefore, was the 
method by which the head of a family volnntarifr 
submittea himself to the potestas of another. It 
involved a preliminary investigation on the part 
of the priestly college touching the purity of the 
reasons for the adoption, its suitability to the 
dignity of the families interested, and, above all, 
the security for the maintenance of the family and 
clan worship [sacra domestica and gentilicia) of the 
house which was about to lose ite representative 
(Cia de Dom. 34 : ‘ quce deinde causa cuique sit 
odoptionis, qum ratio generum ac dignitatis, quce 
sacrorum, qureri a pontificum coUegio solet ’). 

The adoption, by this method, ol P. Clodius by M. Fontelus, 
a much younger man, is evidence of the way in which in the 
decay of the Kepublio the old safeguards of the institution 
could be misused, in the interests of political manoeuvring; for 
the object of Clodius, a patrician, in securing adoption by 
Fonteius, a plebeian, was to become eligible for the Tribunate 
of the Commons. 

If the priestly college apjproved the adoption, 
there followed the detestatio sacrorum, a public 
renunciation of the cultus of the family (and gens) 
of his birth on the part of him who was about to 
pass into a new family, and perhaps a new geris 
(Serv. on Verg. Aen. ii. 156 : ‘ consuetudo apud 
antiquos fuit, ut qni in familiam vel gentem 
transiret, prius se abdicaret ab ea in qua fuerat 
et sic ab alia acciperetur ’), Next, a bill (rogatio) 
authorizing the transition was_ introduced to the 
Assembly of the Gnrite [Comitia Curiata) by the 
Pontifex Maximus and voted upon in the usual 
manner. 

Such was the procedure followed under the Republic, even 
when the Curiate assembly was a mere form, being represented 


* Cf. Cic. de Legibus, IL 19, ‘ ritus familira patrumque ser- 
van to.* 
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onijf by thirty lictors (Cio, Leg. Agr. li. 81). For the words of 
Tacitus (Hist. i. 16 : ‘ si te privatus lege curiata apud pontiBces, 
ut njoris est, adoptarem ’—used by Oalba) cannot be made to 
justify the view that the formalities of adrogatio at that date 
took place before the pontifices alone. This ancient method con- 
tinued in use into Imperial times. Augustus so adopted Tiberius 
(Suet. A ug. 65 : * Tiberium adoptavit In foro lege curiata ’ ; 
cf. Suet. IHb. 15 ; Tao. HUl. 1. 15) ; the last c.\'ample is that of 
Hadrian’s adoption of Ckmunodus says Dio Cass. Ixix. 20). 

An easier mode of adrogatio was gradually 
adopted. The first example of this was given by 
Galba, who adopted Piso by simple declaration 
{nuncupatio pro contione), before the army (Suet. 
Galb. 17 : ‘ filiumque appellans perduxit in castra 
ac pro contione adoptavit’ ; Tac. Mist. i. 15 f. ; and 
Dio Cass. Ixviii. 3, Trajan’s adoption by Nerva). 
This innovation, partly due to the Emperor’s auto- 
cratic potver, ivas assisted by the fact that the 
Emperor was also Pontifex Maximus (see Greenidge, 
Boman Public Life, p. 350). The method was ex- 
tended to other cases, and the older formalities were 
largely abandoned in favour of a mode of adroga- 
tion effected by Imperial rescript (per rescriptum 
principis) and issued after preliminary investigation 
oefore a Praetor (or before the Governor in the 
Provinces, where adoption by Roman forms now 
first becomes possible). The older method indeed 
long survived, for Gaius mentions a rescript ad- 
dressed by the Emperor Antoninus Pius to the 
pontifices, permitting the adrogation of a minor 
under certain regulations which need not here 
be specified. It ivas not until A.D. 286 that a 
Constitution of Diocletian entirely abolished the 
aid method and substituted for it the Imperial 
rescript. 

(a) Some effects of adroqatio. — The efiect of 
adrogation was the loss of bis own patria potestas 
on the part of the adopted, and immediate subjec- 
tion to that of his adoptive father, whose legal son 
{iustus filius) he became. It conferred upon the 
adopter immediate universal succession to the 
property * and rights of the adopted. Seeing that, 
technically, adrogatio involved a certain loss of 
legal personality (minima capitis deminutio),\ some 
rights vested in the adopted perished at once, 
e.g. any usufruct vested in him,' or sworn obliga- 
tion of service on the part of freedmen. In the 
same way, from the strictly legal point of view, 
all personal debts of the adopted were extinguished 
by his adoption (but here the praetorian equity 
gave his creditors the right to sell his property to 
the amount of their claims) ; if the debt was owing 
as a burden upon an estate to which the adopted 
had succeeded as heir, it was transferred with it 
to his adoptive father. Personal dignities of the 
adopted (e.y. magisterial powers) remained entirely 
unaffected m all their consequences. It is obvious 
that adrogation would annm any will previously 
made by the adopted. If the person adrogated had 
himself children under his potestas, these also fell 
into subjection to the adopter, and became legally 
his grandchildren. Hence Tiberius was compelled 
to adopt Germanicus before he himself was adopted 
by adrogatio by Augustus (Suet. Tib. 15 : ‘ coactns 

S rins ipse Germanicnm fratris sui fiilium adoptare. 

fee quicquam postea pro patre familias_ egit aut 
ins, quod amiserat, ex uUa parte retinuit. _ Nam 
neque donavit neque manumisit, ne_ hereditatem 
qmdem aut legata percepit ulla aliter quam ut 
peoulio referret accepta ’). 

(b) Adrogatio originally and always confined to 
patricians, — It must be remarked that the above 
mode of adoption was essentially a religious mode, 
and applicable only to patricians, who alone were 
organized in true gentes (cf. Greenidge, op. cit. 

* Justini&n allowed the adoptive father only the usnfmet, 
unless the adopted eon died not having been emancipated from 
his adoptive lather's control, , ,, ^ 

t Gains, L 162 : ‘minima cnpitis deminutio est, cum ct civit*a 
et Ubertas retinetur, sed status bomlnis oommutatur ; quod 
aeddit in his qui adoptantur.* 


p. 9), as is evident from the fact that the assembled 
Curies and the priestly college were the chief actors 
in the ceremony. On the other hand, the restric- 
tion of this mode of adoption to those who were 
sui iuris cannot be regarded as a primitive ebar- 
acteriptic, for the reason that the prime end of 
adoption, the continuation of the mmily cultus 
which was in danger of extinction through failure 
of natural heirs, could just as well be effected 
through the adoption of & filius familias, i.e. one 
who was still under pairiapofesiew, provided that 
he had reached the age of puberty, for on the 
death of his adoptive father he would himself 
become the pater familias. And again, it is im- 
possible to believe that the Rome of the regal 
period actually possessed no means of adoption 
save of those who were sui iuris — rather womd it 
be probably of somewhat rare occurrence that one 
already sui iuris should put himself by adrogatio 
in the potestas of another. If, then, the ceremonies 
of adrogatio were originally also not applicable to 
sons stul subject to their father’s poiesfew, we shall 
be driven to confess that the mode of adoption of 
such, sanctioned by patrician law, is tot^y un- 
kno'ivn to _us ; for the earliest method that we hear 
of as applicable to persons alieni iuris, is the purely 
civil and probably originally plebeian fonn by 
threefold sale hereafter described. Originally, 
then, adrogatio was probably applicable both to 
those who were sui iuris and to those who were 
under patria potestas. In historical times, however, 
it had come to be restricted to the former and 
relatively much less frequent case, while for the 
other the fictitious sale offered a more ready means 
of adoption. 

2 . Adoptio properly so called,— Adoption in its 
more proper sense, that is to say, the transference 
of a filius familias from the potestas of his natural 
father to that of an adoptive father, was accom- 
plished by the aid of legal fictions in two distinct 
acts — (1) the dissolution of the link with the 
natural father, by means of fictitious sale, manci- 
patio ; (2) the transference of the son to ihe potestas 
of the adoptive father by the procedure called cessio 
in iure. 

According to the law of the Twelve Tables, a 
son thrice transferred by his father to another, 
under the solemn forms of the mancipatio, or sale 
per ces et libram, ' by the copper and the scales,’ 
was freed from paternal control (‘pater si filium ter 
venum duit, filius a patre liber estb ’). The father, 
therefore, so sold his son to the person adopting, 
or to another ; the son being forthivith emancipated 
by his purchaser, fell back under his father’s potes- 
tas. The ceremony was immediately repeated 
ivitb the same result. By a third sale the father 
finally destaroyed his paternal rights over his son, 
who now remained in the laivful possession (in 
mancipio) of the purchaser. The usual custom 
was for the purchaser then to remancipate (reman- 
cipare) the son to his natural father, who thus for 
a moment held him in his turn in mancipio * (no 
longer as filius familias, subject to his potestas). 
Then followed the second act, completing the 
adoption. This took the form of a fictitious pro- 
cess of law (Icgis actio) before a magistrate — the 
Prffitor at Rome, the Governor in the Provinces. 
The adoptive father instituted a vindicatio filii 
in potestatem, claiming him as his son. He 
who was holding him for the moment in man- 
cipio (the natural father, therefore, if remancipatio 
had taken place) making no demur to the claim, 

• It this were not done, the father wonld, of course, take no 
farther part in the ceremony, his place being taken for the 
second act of the proceedings by the third person, to whom the 
mancipatu) had been made. It iras a deduction of the lawyers, 
from the words of the Twelve Tables, that a single sale sutllced 
to break the bond of patria potestat In the case of a laughter 
or grandson. See Mommsen, Staaurecht, IlL 37*. 
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the magistrate adjudged {addixit) the adopted to 
the claimant as his Jilitis, subject to his patria 
potestas. Hence this form of adoption is ^oken 
of as adoptio apud prcstorem, as contrasted with 
adrogatio, which is par (or apud) populum. It is 
this form of adoption that is alluded to by Cicero 
{de Fin. 24 ; ‘in eo filio . . . quern in adoptionem 
D. Siiano emancipaverat’), and, by which Augustus 
adopted Gaius and Lucius, his grandsons, in B.C. 17 
(Suet. Aug. 64 : ‘ Gaium et Lucium adoptavit, domi 
per assem et lihram emptos a patre Agrippa’j.* 

These complicated forms were gradually simpli- 
fied, and finally Justinian made simple declaration 
on the part of the two principals before a magis- 
trate sufficient, the eon to be adopted also bemg 
present and consenting. 

Some effects of adoptio. — Like adrogatio, true 
adoption involved a capitis deminutio, destro3ring 
the agnatic rights of the adojpted in his natural 
family ; but ho still retained his rights as a cognate 
therem, and as such was entitled to succeed in the 
third degree to the estate of an intestate natural 
father. In his adoptive family he gained the rights 
both of an agnate and of a cognate ; but if ho 
were emancipated by his adoptive father, he re- 
verted to the position and rights of an emancipated 
son of his natural father. Justinian altered this 
to the efiect that (except in cases where the adopter 
was grandfather of the adopted) the adopted son 
remamed in his natural family and under the con- 
trol of his natural father, the adoption conferring 
on him simply the right of intestate succession to 
his adoptive father (adoptio minus plena). 

The children, if any, of a son adopted before the 
prsetor did not, as in adrogatio, pass with him into 
the potestas of his adoptive father. Emancipa- 
tion of an adopted child broke all connexion be- 
tween him and his adoptive family, save that 
marriage between the adopter and an adopted 
daughter or granddaughter, even after emancipa- 
tion, remained illegal. Readoption by the same j 
person was impossible. 

11. Begvlations concerning Adoption.— 
A person might be adopted, not into the place of 
a son, but mto that of a grandson; the same 
applies to the adoption of a female. If he ivas 
adopted as grandson, the natural sons, if any, of 
the adopter became legally uncles of the adopted ; 
but one of them might consent to stand as father 
to him, in which case that son’s children became 
legally the brothers and sisters of the adopted. It 
was also open to the adopter to give his adopted 
son in adoption to a third person. 

1. Age. — A debated question was as to the proper 
relative ages of the father and the adopted eon. In 
the notorious case of the adoption of JP. Clodius by 
M. Fonteius the adopted son ivas older than the 
adopter, and Cicero makes a point of this (Cic. de 
Dom. 35 f.: ‘Factus es eius fiuus contra fas, cuius 
per setatem pater esse potuisti ’). The original idea 
was that adoption should imitate nature (cf. Cic. 
ib. 36 : ‘ ut hajc simulata adoptio filii quam maxime 
veritatem illam suscipiendorum liberorum imitata 
esse videatur’), and this was the view of the later 
mrisconsults, who decided that the adopter should 
be older than the adopted by at least eighteen 
years {plena pubertas). In the case of adrogatio 
it was held that the adrogator should be sixty years 
of age, except in special cases of health or intim- 
acy. Until the time of Antoninus Pius, a person 
under the age of puberty (impubes or pupillus) 
could not be adopted by adrogatio ; but if under 
patria potestas, true adoptio was, of course, appli- 
cable to him. 

•Gell. V. 19: ‘Adoptantur autem cum a parcnte In cuius 
powstate aunt, tertla raancipatlone in iure ceduntuFf atquo ab 
eo qui adoptat, apud eum apud quein Jeria actio est Tindl- 
cantur.’ 
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2. Adoption of females. — ^Women properly could 

not adopt, either by adrogatio or by mancipatio, 
as they could not possess potestas. But in 

A.D. 291 Diocletian allowed a woman to adopt 
her stepson (privignus) to replace deceased chu- 
dren. The adopted in this case acquired rights 
of( inheritance. Females of any age could be 
adopted, originally not properly by adrogatio, 
though not for the reason assigned by Aldus 
Gellius (‘cum feminis nulla comitiorum com- 
munio’), but because the marriage ceremony of 
confarreatio provided for them a mode of entrance 
into another family. Finally, however, adrogatio 
by Imperial rescript became applicable to women 
also. 

The permission to adopt a female marked, it is dear, a decay- 
ing; sense of the real sig^nificance of the institution. For it, as 
was, perhaps, most often the case, the adopted daughter was of 
marriageahle age, she would, if subsequently given in marriage, 
hy certain forms,at any rate, fall into thepotestat of her husband, 
and become a member of bis family and gens (see Greenidge, 
op. eit. p. 17). The same evidence of decay Is seen in the abuse 
of the institution for political purposes by Clodius, whioh 
assuredly could not hare happened bad the feeling of the com- 
mnnity been seriously concerned. Under the early Empire, 
adoption was practised to enable persons to escape the penalties 
of childlessness and to qualify under the provisions of the Lex 
Julia and Fapla Poppiea, which prescribed that a candidate 
for office who bad children, or who had more children, was to 
be preferred to one who bad none or fewer (see Toe. Ann. ed. 
Fumeaux, vol. I. p. 4S9 f.l. In a.n. 62 it became necessary for 
the Senate to decree that pretended adoption for this purpose 
(manumission having at once followed the adoption) should be 
null and void (Tao. Ann. xv. 19: ‘ percrehuerat ea terapestate 
pravissimus mos, cum propinquis comitiis nut sorte provind- 
arum pleriqne orhi fictis adoptionibus adsciscerent fihos, prs- 
turasque et provincias inter patres sortiti statim emitterent 
mnnu, quos adoptaverant’). 

The gener^ impression given is that, at Rome, 
as compared ivith Greece, the institution of adop- 
tion more rapidly and completely lost its connexion 
with religious thought and^ractice. 

3. Name. — Among the Romans, adoption intro- 
duced a peculiar modification of the name. The 
person adopted laid aside his original names and 
assumed those of his adoptive father, adding, how- 
ever, an epithet to mark the gens out of which he 
had passed ; that is to say, he retained his gentile 
name in an adjectival form. Thus C. Octavius, 
when adopted by the will of his maternal grand- 
uncle Caesar, became ‘ C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. ’ 
But the system was not uniformly observed, and 
in a few cases the epithet is derived from the name 
of the Familia, not from that of the Gens. The 
case of M. Junius Brutus is an example of another 
anomaly. 

4. Imperial adoption. — The power of continuing 
the family by adoption gained a peculiar signifi- 
cance in connexion with the early Empire. For 
theoretically the princeps could not name his suc- 
cessor, though he might do much to guide the choice 
of the Senate and army. Neither designation nor 
heredity was recognized. Constitutionally, how- 
ever, it was open to the princeps to appoint a 
consort in the Irnperial power, who, on the death 
of the reigning Emperor, would have a practical, 
though not a legal, claim to be elected his successor. 
The natural course was to appoint a son to that 
position ; but if the Emperor had no son, he could 
adopt whomsoever he chose as his virtual^ successor, 
the danger of such a course being minimized by the 
patemal control he possessed over his adopted son. 
The act of adoption by t\xo princeps is figuratively 
called, therefore, by Tacitus, comitia imperii {Hist. 
i. 14) ; but the custom hardly attains its full signifi- 
cance until the adoption of Trajan. The accident 
of the childlessness of Augustus gave the institu- 
tion its prominence in early Imperial history (cf. 
Suet. Auq. 64, 65 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 26 ; Suet. Galb. 
17 ; Dio Cass. Ixviii. 3). 

5. Adoptio testamentaria. — There remains to be 
noticed a species of adoption spoken of by Pliny 
as adoptio testamentaria. The most conspicuous 
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example is the -will of Julius Csesar adopting 
Octavius (Suet. Cces. 83 ; ‘in ima cera C. Octavium 
etiam in familiam nomenque adoptavit’). The 
adopted in such a case could not fall under the 
atria potestas of the adopter, who was dead ; 
ence the adopted could not become heir or 
acquire agnatic rights, and had, in fact, no claim 
to the deceased’s estate, except in so far as the 
will specifically granted such. The only legal 
effect, then, was to permit the adopted to hear the 
name and call himself son of the testator {adstitncre 
in nomcn). Octavius, it is true, availed himself of 
his testamentary adoption by Ctesar to secure a 
privilegmm from the uurice adrogating him to the 
testator (Appian, Bell. Civ. iii. 94 : iirb SI tZv Ovfftuv, 
iaxrrby elffCTrotuTO rijj varpl aS6it Korb. vSfiov Kavpiirtor. 

, . . FatijJ S’ rd re oWo \afnrpb, Kal i^ekebOepoi 
ToWol TE Kal irXo[/<r»oi, Kal Sib tSS’ Iffuis fibKiara 
b KaTvap, M rp vporlpg. Biaei, Karb Stad'^Kas ol yevo- 
pityi, Kal rijirSe iSei^Bti. Cf. Dio Cass. xliv. 35, xlv. 6, 
xlvi. 47) ; but his is an exceptional case. By his 
will Augustus so adopted Livia (Tac. Ann. i. 8: 
‘Livia in familiam Juliam nomenque Augustae 
adsumebatur’), and at the same time constituted 
her and Tiberius his heirs. In later times this 
species of adoption took the form of devising an 
inheritance under condition of bearing the t«tn- 
tor’s name. This mode was, in fact, in use as early 
os Cicero’s time and before it (cf. Cic. Bmtus, 212 : 
‘ Crassum istius Licinite filium, Crassi testamento 
qui fuit adoptatus ’). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, 
was adopted by the will of his uncle, and so 
became Q. Ciecilius Pomponianus Atticus, his 
uncle’s name having been Q. Coecilius; he also 
got 10,000,000 sesterces (Cic, ad Alt. iii. 20). 
Dolabella was so adopted by a woman, but Cicero 
had his doubts as to the propriety of this — though, 
as he humorously remarKs, he vm be better able 
to decide when he knows the amount of the be- 
quest (Cic. ad Att. vii. 8 ; ‘ Dolabellam vides Liviro 
fetamento cum duobus coheredibus esse in triente, 
sed iuberi mutare nomen, Est roXmxJv aKippa, 
rectumno sit nobili adulescenti mutare nomen 
mulieris testamento ; sed id ’piKo<ro<pt!iTtpov SuvKpiv^- 
copcv, cum sciemuB, quantum quasi sit in trientis 
triente’). Whether Dolabella accepted the be- 
quest we do not know; at any rate he did not 
Mange his name. Later, Tibenus found no diffi- 
culty in accepting an inheritance vrithout observing 
the condition (Suet. Tib. 6 : ‘ Post reditum in urbem 
a M. Gallio senatore testamento adoptatus, heredi- 
tate adita mox nomine abstinuit, quod Gallius 
adversarum Augusto partium fuerat’). For other 
examples of this metnod of adoption, see Suet. 
Galb. 4 ; Dio Cass, xl, 61 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
XXXV. ii. 2. 

LrrERATVBE. — Meler-LIpsIns, Der Altische Proust, BS9ff. ; 
fetches of Iscout, ed. Wyse, Caiubr. 1004, patt.'. L. Beaucbet, 
Hitt, du droit priri de la ripub. Athin. ; E. Hruza. BeitrSge 
rur Otsch. dtt gritch. und rbm. Familimreohttt ; Calllemcr, 
Droit de tuceestion Ugiiime; IhcrinEr, Oeitt det rdm. Ileehtt; 
Schcorls, de modit liberot tn adoptionem dandi, Erlangen, 
1850 ; nrtt. ‘ Adoptio ’ and ‘ Adrogatfo,’ In various Dictionaries 
o! Classical Antiquities, XV. J. WOODHODSE. 

ADOPTION (Semitic).— 

I. Adoption in Babylonia. — In the great Baby- 
lonian Law Code (Code of Hammurabi), adoption of 
various kinds is referred to and regulated. 

(1) Bensons for the evstom. — An obvious reason 
for the custom might seem to exist iu its meeting 
the needs of childless persons, who desired to 
provide themselves with an heir, that the family 
patrimony might not be alienated. But iu Baby- 
lonia, ns in old Israel, a man whose wife was 
childless could take a concubine, or might, with 
his wife’s acquiescence, enter into relations with 
a maid-servant for this purpose. And these 
alternatives sufficed in Israel to meet such coses 


so well that adoption was entirely unknown. 
Besides, adopted children in Babylonia were some- 
times taken mto a family where sons and daughters 
were living. Johns * suggests that ‘ the real cause 
most often was that the adopting parents had lost 
by marriage all their own children and were left 
with no cliild to look after them. They then 
adopted a child whose parents would be glad to 
see him provided for, to look after them until they 
died, leaving him the property they had left after 
portioning their oivn children.’ But this was by 
no means the only operative cause. Sometimes 
children were adopted where an heir was desired, 
sometimes ns a matter of eonvenience ; f in some 
cases a child was apparently adopted ns an 
apprentice ; slaves could be taken for the purposes 
of adoption, and in the process gained their 
freedom ; and not only sons, but daughters, could 
be thus secured. 

(2) Method. — ^Adoption was effected and legally 
safeguarded by a need in the usual form of a 
‘ tablet of adMtion ’ or ‘ sonship ’ [duppu aplutiSu, 
marutiSu). This was sealed by the adoptive 
parents, duly sworn to, and witnessed. The rights 
and obligations of the contracting parties were 
fully set forth, and so long as the tablet remained 
unbroken, and the seal intact, the position of the 
adopted child was secure. In cases of informal 
adoption, where no deed had been properly drawn 
up, the relationship was not legally binding, and 
the child could return to its own father’s house. 
An exception was, however, made in the case of 
an artisan who took a child to bring up, and 
taught him a handicraft. Under these circum- 
stances the child could not be reclaimed. 

Tho term aplCtu is interestinv. It is the abstract of aplu, 
‘son,’ and therefore lit ‘ sonanip.’ It was, however, used to 
denote the filial relation penerolly (belnff applied to that of a 
daughter to a parent), and thus came to have tho general mean- 
ing ‘share’ (that which belonged to a son or daughter by In- 
heritance). Apldtu might be granted by a father to a son 
during the lifetime of the former, the father handing over bis 
grojjcrty to the son, only stipulating for maintenance during 

(3) Conditions and Jcinds of adoption. — The 
conditions were fully set forth in the ‘tablet of 
adoption ’ or defined by the Code. The obligation 
resting on the child might be to support the 
adoptive parent (details of the ‘ sustenance ’ to be 
supplied in such cases are given in many tablets) ; 
or one of service (as when a lady adopts a maid to 
serve her for life and inherit a certain house t). 
The adoption of a chUd {e.g, a daughter) by a lady 
of fortune was evidently regarded as a good settle- 
ment for tho chUd. Certain classes of people 
appear to have had no legal claim to their own 
children. These were the palace-favourite (or 
warder?) and tho courtezan. § If tho children of 
such, after being adopted, attempted to repudiate 
their adoptive parents, the action was punished 
with the greatest severity {C.ff. §§ 192, 193). In 
other cases, however, the possibility of repudiation 
of the relationship on one side or the other was 
contemplated. It appears that a clause implying 
repudiation (on the part of parents of a son, or 
vice versA) was regularly inserted in the contract, 
though it could be enforced only by direct appeal 
to a law-court. Thus parents, according to the 
contracts, could repudiate adopted sons if they so 

• Babylonian and Assyrian Laics, p. 164. 

t The complicated issues that might arise may bo well Ulus- 
trated by a case cited by Mr. S. A. Cook {Laict of llosei and 
Code of Hammurabi, p. 131 f.): ' Bel-k.'l?!r, son ot NSdin, who 
had been adopted by his uncle, married a widow with one son : 
he has no children, and proposes to adopt tho stepson. The 
uncle, however, objects, since under this arrangement his pro- 
perty would pass through Bel-kSsir Into the hand of strangers, 
and it is accordingly agreed that If the marriage continues to be 
without children, Bel-kifir must adopt bis own brother os heir.’ 

t Cited by Johns, op. eit. p. 159. 

§ C.B.t’^Code of Qammurabi) ( 1S7 ; cf. Cook, op. eit. p. iS4, 
note. 
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wished, the son taking a son’s share and departing. 
This looks like an attempt to contract outside the 
law. Failure on the part of the adopted child to 
carry out his obligations was good ground for 
disinheritance ; hut the penalty could he inflicted 
only with the consent of the judges, who felt 
hound, in the first place, to do all in their power 
to reconoDe the parties. With this object in view, 
judgment was sometimes reserved. 

The votary and the courtezan formed a class by themselvcB, 
and were the subject of special legislation. ‘ They were nob 
supposed to have children of their own, hut possessed the right 
to nominate their heir within limits. In return for exercising 
this right in favour of a certain person, they usually stipulated 
that such person shall maintain them as long as they live and 
otherwise care for them ’ (Johns, op. cit, p. 168 *). 

2. Adoption not practised by the Hebrews. — As 
has already been pointed out, no mention of the 

E ractice of adoption occurs in any of the Hebrew 
law Codes. Wo term corresponding to vloBeala 
exists in Hebrew,t nor does the Greek term 
(vloOeola) occur in the LXX, while in the Greek 
Testament, it occurs only in the Pauline Epistles. 
In fact, the practice of adoption would have en- 
dangered the principle of maintaining property in 
the possession of the original tribe, wich was the 
object of such painful solicitude in the Mosaic 
Code (cf. Nu It is obvious that the reasons 

which operated in Babylonia were not active in 
Hebrew life. Babylonian civilization was much 
more complex and highly developed. Among the 
Israelites the risk of childlessness was met in the 
earlier period by polygamy, in the later by facility 
of divorce. [See, further, Marriage]. 

In the Biblical history of the patriarchs the practice of po- 
lygamy is explicitly attested. Sarah, being barren, requests 
Abraham to contract a second (inferior) marriage with Hagar 
(On 16-) ! cf. also the case of Rachel and her maid BUhah, and 
Leah and ZUpah (Qn SO*- ®).t 

Isolated cases of possible adoption, or something 
analogous, are, however, met with in the OT 
literature. Thus, (1) three cases of informal 
adoption can plausibly be said to occur in the 
OT — those of Moses, adopted (Vulg, adoptavit) by 
the Egyptian princess (Ex 2"*) ; of Genubath, 
possibly (1 K 11“) ; and of Esther, who was 
adopteu (Vulg. adoptavit) by her father’s nephew 
Mordecai (Est2'''*°). It is noticeable that in all 
three cases the locale is outside Palestine, and the 
influence of foreign ideas is apparent. Further, (2) 
something analogous to adoption seems to bo im- 
plied in the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, sons of 
Joseph, to whom Jacob is represented as giving 
the status of his own sons (Gn 48“ ‘And now thy 
two sons . . . are mine ; Ephraim and Manasseh, 
even as Reuben and Simeon, shall be mine ’). As 
a full son of Jacob each receives a share in the 
division of the land under Joshua, Joseph thus (in 
the person of his two sons) receiving a double 
portion. This, however, is not really a case of 
adoption, but one where the rights of the firstborn 
were transferred (for sufficiently grave reasons) to 
a younger son (cf. Gn 49* for the sin of Reuben, 
vv.“"“ for Joseph’s elevation). To Joseph in effect 
are transferred the privileges of the eldest son ; ef. 
further 1 Ch 6’* (3) The levirate law has also 

some points of contact with adoption. The brother 
of a man dying without children entered into a 
union with the •widow, in order to provide the dead 
man with an heir. The firstborn in this case 
received the name and the heritage of the deceased. 
Some of the Church Fathers (e.g. Augustine) have 
actually given the name of ‘adoption’ to this 
Mosaic ordinance. But the two things are ob- 
viously distinguished by fundamental differences. 
In real adoption the adopting parent exercises an 

* Of. 8. A. Cook, op. eit. pp. 134, 147 f. 
t In Delltzsch’a Ueb. ST it is rendered DUan BDPD («.g. 
Bo 04). 

t Sec further on this point EBi, t.v, ' Fnmlly,’ I 7 (vol. U. col. 


act of deliberate choice. Thus the leidrate law is 
not a case of adoption in any real sense, but ‘ the 
legal substitution, made for sufficient reasons, of a 
fictitious for a natural father’ (Many). 

3- Legal adoption unknovvn among the Arabs. 
— Of adoption as a recognized institution among 
the Arabs no clear and certain traces exist. The 
practice of polygamy was sufficient to meet cases 
where the need of adoption might have been felt. 
See, further, art. Adoption (Mimammadan), above. 

_ 4. Theological application of the idea of adop- 
tion.— Adoption as an institution was e'videntw 
unfamiliar in Palestine during the NT period. 
None of the NT •writers uses the technical Greek 
term vloffttrla except St. Paul. He doubtless em- 
ployed the term necause, having been bom in 
Cilicia, he had received a partially Greek educa- 
tion, and was acquainted ■with the institutions and 
terminology of the Greeks, among whom adoption 
was commonly practised. 

Among Or. profane authors, from Pindar and Herodotus 
downwards, Serot viiis or Orrir watt, ‘ adopted son,’ la regularly 
found. 

Theologically the conception of adoption is 
applied by St. Paul to the special relation existing 
between God and His people, or between God and 
redeemed indmduals. For the former sense, cf. 
Ro 9* (‘Israelites , . , whose is the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the gi'ving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises’). 
Here the people of Israel as a whole is thought 
of. The redemption from Egyptian bondage was 
specially associated •with the thought of ferael’s 
becoming a nation and Jahweh’s son. In this 
sense the people is sometimes called Jahweh’s son 
(cf. Hos 11», Ex 4®2*' ‘Israel is my son, my first- 
born,’ etc.). The same thought is also prominently 
expressed in the Synagogue Liturgy (esp. in the 
Thanksgiving for redemption from Egypt which 
immediately follows the recitation of tlie Shema ' : 
cf. Singer, Heb.-Eng. Prayer-Book,^ pp. 42-44, 
98-99). In the four other passages in St. Paul’s 
Epp. where the word vloffeorta occurs, it has an 
individual application, and an ethical sense, de- 
noting ‘ the nature and condition of the true dis- 
ciples of Christ, who by recei'ving the spirit of God 
into their souls become the sons of God ’ (Thayer), 
cf. Ro 8’“, Gal 4“, Eph 1“ ; in Ro 8“ the phrase ‘ to 
wait for the adoption’ {a-ireKSlx^aOai vloOeolav) in- 
cludes the future, when the full ethical effects of 
having become God’s adopted sons will be made 
manifest in their completeness.* 


Adoption in this senss implies the distinction that exists 
between the redeemed and Christ. ‘ We are sons by grace ; He 
is so by nature.’ ‘ Adoptionem propterea dicit,’ says Augustine, 
‘ ut distincte intelligamus unicum Dei fllium.’ t The thought of 
ethical adoption is finely expressed in Jn ll- 13. 

In later ecclesiastical language vioBeoia became a synonym for 
baptism (cf. Suicer, e.v.). According to Suicer, Hesychius thus 
defines the term : 3 to» tw Srrbi' vibe Ao/ipoeji, Kai rb ayiov 

goffTtc/xa, 

Ltteratuiie. — C. H. 'W. Johns, Eab. and Assyr. Laws (1M4), 
ch. XT. (‘Adoption’); 'Vigouroux, Diet, de la Bible, voi. L 
(18B5) art. * Adoption ' (by S. Many) ; S. A. Cook, TAe Imws 0 / 
if OSes and the Code of Mammurabi (WOS), pp. 131 f., 134 f., 140; 
HBi, art. ‘Family,’ §14 (cols. 1504-1605); the Gr. Lexx. *.v, 
vioOeiria (esp. Grimm-Thayer and Cremer); the Comm. (esp. 
Ramsay, Historical Com. on Galatians). Reference should nlro 
bo made here to the great Syrian-Roman Law Code, edited by 
Bruns and Bachau (Spr.-Rbm. Reehtsbuch aus dem funften 
Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1880). G. H. BoX. 


ADORATION.— Ab this word is used, both in 
literature and in common practice, it seems to 
imply, on the one hand, admiration of qualities that 
are good and beautiful, and, on the other, a recog- 
nition of power in what possesses them. Further, 
it usually carries -with it the idea that the object 
of adoration is immensely greater than the being 
who adores. 

• In Galatians, adoption of tho Greek type may be In the 
Apostle's mind ; in Romans, of the Roman t^pc, 
t Llxrhtfoot on Gal 4®. 
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It is natural to speak of adoring God or a god, and of adoring 
Nature: somewhat less natural to speak of adoring another 
human being : hardly natural at all to speak of adorinpf a mere 
ideal, unless — and this is important — the ideal is conceived of as 
in some way possessing an intrinsic force of its own. Knnt,_for 
instance, might possibly have adored his Categorical Imperative, 
‘the Uoral Law m'thin,’ which he compares in majesty to, ‘the 
starry heavens without,' for he seems to conceive it as some- 
thing more than that which apprehends it. 

The etynioloCT , — ad oro, ‘ I pray to,’ — is, in short, 
still felt in the tvord. Prayer, however, com- 
monly implies the belief in some gain to him who 
prays, and this need not be felt in adoration. In- 
deed, it may be said that the pre-eminent^ char- 
acteristic of the adoring mood is the merging of 
self in the rapt contemplation of other goodness. 
The whole temper of the word is admirably illus- 
trated in Browning’s lines about the 
■ love that spends itself 
In silent mad idolatry of some 
Pre-eminent mortal, some great soul of souls. 

That ne'er will know how well it is adored.' 

Paraulsus, part iii. ad Jin. 

It is well to note expressly that admiration must 
reach a certain pitch before the term ‘ adoration ’ 
is felt to be appropriate. The hare reco^ition of 
power is, of course, never enough. Admiration of 
some kind must always he an element, even if it 
is only the admiration of such power, as in devil- 
worship. It is, indeed, this element of admiration 
that appears to give the principle of division be- 
tween magic and religion. But m the lower forms 
of worship, as in the one just mentioned, the 
admiration being incomplete, the adoration is felt 
to be incomplete also. For its completion we seem 
to require, on the one hand, an embodiment of all 
that would satisfy our own ideal, and, on the 
other, the presence of a force that is more than 
ourselves. 

The troea of adoration, therefore, complete and incomplete, 
are oa diverse na the diverse types of those religions that defin- 
itely worship a power beyond the worshipper. Strictly speak- 
ing, it would appear that religions euch as Buddhism, which do 
not recognise such a power, should be excluded from this class, 
and that adoration, as wo have defined it, has no place in them. 
But for the Semites and the Europeans at least, history plainly 
shows how vital an element it has been in their relipous de- 
velopment The whole growth of Hebrew monotheism out of 
the surrounding idolatr}', until its final sharp separation, is 
one struggle to get away from weak and unworthy objects into 
the presence of what was truly to bo adored. 

Lack of power on the one hand, lack of right- 
eousness on the other, are sure signs that the true 
God has not been found. Anything that suggests 
either deficiency must be cut away. The gods of 
the heathen are but the work of men’s hands (Is 
37'®) ; and Israel must not turn His glory into ‘ the 
similitude of an ox that eateth grass’ (Ps 10G“). 
The god that makes a man's son pass through the 
fire is Molech, not Jahweh (Jer 7^). No such god 
may stand beside Him. 

It is this belief in a completely satisfactory 
object of worship, and this passion to show it to 
other men, that have been among the great moving 
forces in hluhammadanism, ns in every missionary 
enterprise since missions began. But the Hebrews, 
above all nations, have fdt the rapture of thw 
mood, and have given it the most complete expres- 
sion in poetry. 

The break-up of Greek religion was directly due 
to the fact that the old mythology provided imagc-i 
too imperfect to satisfy the heart’s longing to 
adore. Plato and Euripides show the bitter dis- 
satisfaction with their forefathers’ imaginings, and 
the search, never fully satisfied, for something 
better (see, e.g., Plato, Euthgphro; Euripides, 
Bacchce, Troades). 

The same dissatisfaction and the same search 
arc manifest during the early days of the Homan 
Empire, only in a far more pro.saic form, inasmuch 
ns tlie age was f.ar less imaginative. The eager 
acceptance of strange worships at Home, and the 
attempt of Augustus to set up the worship of the 


Emperor above them all, are proofs of this, as 
pitiful as they are ludicrous. 

Christianity, it might be thought, would have 
solved all these difficulties for those who accepted 
it. And it is noteworthj^ that perhaps the only 
expression of pure adoration in literature worthy 
to be set beside the Hebrew, is to be found in the 
vision of the Christian Paradise at the end of 
Dante’s poem. It may be added that the liturgies 
of the Church have always been particularly suc- 
cessful in the place they have given to praise as 
distinguished from prayer. But not to speak of 
the profound and complicated controversies on the 
Trinitarian and Unitarian conceptions, it is clear 
that the fierce quarrels over the use of images and 
the honour due to the Saints exhibit the essential 
features of former struggles. The Iconoclasts 
and Reformers fear any devotion to what is not 
absolutely the highest, as tending to weaken the 
powers or real adoration. The Roman Catholics, 
on the other hand, deny that the reverence paid 
to the Saints is the same as, or in any way con- 
flicts with, the worship of the one God. 

Thus art. ‘ Saints,' by Mattts, in Diet. Encye. de la Thiol. 
Cathol. (Paris, 1870) : 'The Saints are not honoured like God, and 
are not adored, but they are more honoured, more reverenced, 
than any men alive on earth. . . . Gradually the term Sovhttii, 
veneratio, was fixed upon to denote the cult ol the Saints, as 
distinct from Aarpti'a, adoratio, the word used to denote the 
worship offered to God, as distinct from the varying forms of 
expression that may indicate the respect, the deference, the 
homage paid to men on earth.' 

A word should perhaps be said in conclusion 
about the attitude of those outside the Churches in 
the present day. For the vast majority of these 
there is no object of complete adoration, and this 
because of the divorce that is feared to exist be- 
tween Power and Goodness. The cosmos, as 
known to Science, shows power, immense and 
overwhelming, but is the power good ? The ideals 
of man — justice and mercy and love — are good, 
but have they a force in themselves ? Only those 
can adore in the full sense who, like Wordsworth, 
definitely make the leap and unite Nature with 
God. 

LirBEATTOB,— F. B. Jevoas.An Zntroduetion to the BUtory 
of Religion, London, 1896 ; C. P. Tide, Blemente of the Science 
of Rel., Edln. 1899, it 193 fl. ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive CttUuree 
0691), esp. vol. U. ; W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the 
femi(«’(1894): G. Lowes Dickinson, 2he Greek View of Life, 
London, 1896 ; T. H. Green, The Witnets of God and Faith (1889). 

F. Melian Stawell. 

ADORATION (Biblical). — i. One of the simpler 
and lower forms of a sentiment approaching to 
adoration is that which is felt in presence of a 
fellow-man mightier and more majestic than oneself. 
Kings and conquerors, in the nays when might 
was right, were always anxious to inspire their 
subjects with a profound dread of their person, 
and insisted on a cringing, self-debasing attitude 
in their presence. Ages of tyranny and submis- 
sion made servile fear and abjectness almost uni- 
versal in Oriental lands. Dread in the presence 
of conscious superiority produced homage indica- 
tive of lowly self-abasement. We see this in the 
case of Ruth before Booz (Ru 2'“) ; the Shunam 
mite before Elisha (2 K 4*’) ; Abigail (1 S 25°i 
Mephibosheth (2 S 9'), and Joab (2 S 14^) before 
David ; and in the ‘ reverence ’ paid to Haman by 
all the king’s servants save Mordecai (Est 3’). 

2 . These instances do not seem to furnish na 
with any sentiment higher and worthier than 
mere dread of power : and in presence of the 
indications of power in nature men have ever 
been wont to pay homage akin to that rendered 
to rulers and lords. The sun is certainly the most 
wonderful object in nature, and bos called forth 
adoration in eveiy age. ’Though this was di.s- 
couraged and forbidden by the monotheistic leaders 
of Israel (Dt 4'* 17’), it could not be entirely sup- 
pressed, Even in the times of the Exile, in the 
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Temple at Jerusalem, there -were those who turned 
their faces to the east and worshipped the sun 
(Ezk 8”) ; and in ‘ the Oath of Clearing’ Joh pro- 
tests that when he heheld the sun and moon, his 
heart had woi been secretly enticed, and he had not 
kissed his hand to them {31-®'’)., The stars also, 
which move through the heavens in silent majesty, 
and evoke incessant wonder and awe, have for 
millenniums received devout adoration, and have 
been believed to rule the destinies of men. Even 
in Israel ‘ the host of heaven’ received worship in 
the time of the kings (2 K 17^® 21®). Similarly, 
when anything mysterious suddenly occurred, it 
was regarded Avith dread and reverence, especially 
when it Avas conceived of as the manifestation of a 
terrible PoAver behind all things. At the dedica- 
tion of the Tabernacle, Avhen fire came forth and 
consumed the bumt-offerings upon the altar, all 
the people fell on their faces (Lv 9®^). And in 
Mijah’s time, AA’hen fire fell and consumed the 
prophet’s burnt-ofiering and the wood and the 
stones, the people fell on their faces and cried, 
‘JaliAA’eb, he is God’ (1 K. 18®“-)- Similarly, 
Ezekiel fell on his face Avhen he beheld the 
cherubim (1®®) ; and Avhen he saAA’ the glory of the 
Lord returning from the east to inhabit again the 
visionary Temple (43®) j and especially when ‘ the 
glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord’ 
(44‘). 

3. The appearance of angels is stated on several 
occasions to nave caused great dread and the out- 
ward manifestations of adoration : os Avhen Abra- 
ham (Gn 18®), and also Lot (19'), boAved themselves 
with their faces to the earth. So when Manoah 
and his Avife suav the angel ‘ ascend in the flame of 
the altar,’ they fell on their faces to the ground 
(Jg 13®“). The same is narrated of Balaam after 
his eyes were opened and he saw the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way (Nu 22®'), and of the 
women at the tomb of our Lord when they saw the 
‘ tAvo men in dazzling apparel ’ (Lk 24®). It Avas a 
sentiment more of abject terror, Avith less of rever- 
ence, that caused Saul to ‘fall straightAi’ay his 
full length upon the earth ’ when he saw Avhat he 
considered to be the ghost of Samuel (1 S 28®®). 

4. Idolatry evoked in Israel the same outAvard 
signs of servile adoration as in other nations. 
The image was believed to bo indAvelt by the 

enius or divinity, and was usually treated Avith 
eep reverence ; as AA’hen the vast multitudes on 
the plains of Dura prostrated themselves before 
the image which Nebuchadnezzar set up (Dn 3), 
and Avhen Naaman spoke of bowing himself in 
the house of Bimmon (2 K 6'®). If not a deteriora- 
tion from reverence, it must bo a survival of a very 
early stage of idolatry, when Ave read of men kissing 
the image (Hos 13®, 1 K 19'®; of. the stroking {?) 
the face referred to in 1 S 13'®). 

5. The loftier our conception of God becomes, 
the more profound is our sentiment of adoration. 
So long as men conceive of God as such an one as 
themselves, their adoration of Him is closely akin 
to that of a ruler or monarch ; but as God recedes 
beyond our comprehension, the more sincere and 
profoundly reverent does our homage become. 
And when at length the term ‘boundless,’ or 
‘ infinite,’ employed either in a spatial, temporal, 
or ethical sense, is ^plied to God, then adoration 
reaches its ideal. There is an excellent drastic 
influence in the conception of Infinitude. ‘ Mys- 
tery,’ as Dr. Martineau says, ‘ is the great redeem- 
ing poAver that purifies the intellect of its egotism 
and the heart of its pride’ {Essays (1891), iii. 217). 
But the contemplation of the abstraction, ‘the 
Infinite ’ or ‘ the Absolute,’ can scarcely evoke 
adoration. _ It is when aa’o realize that Infinitude 
IS not a A'oid, but is permeated AA’ith the energy of 
an Eternal Mind, that we prostrate our sovus in 


holy adoration. When the OT saints could rise to 
the attitude of concemng of God as ‘ the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, Avhose 
name is Holy’ (Is 57'®); and Avhen in the prayer 
of Solomon Ave read ‘ heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain^ thee ; hoAV much less this 
house that I have builded ’ (1 K 8®®), we have 
as sublime instances of adoration as the OT 
furnishes. 

6. Mystery is the mother of adoration. It is 
true that in a sense adoration is based on knoAV- 
ledge : ‘ Ave AA’Orship Avhat Ave knoAV ’ : but it is an 
essential of sincere adoration that Ave should not 
fully know. Even on the loAver human plane, 
AA’hat Ave revere is higher than Ave. If there is 
any one before Avhom Ave are inclined to boAv the 
knee, and yield the veneration of hero-Avorship, it 
is the man of overpowering intellect, transcendent 
AArisdom, or superlative goodness. Similarly, the 
very mysteries of the DiAune foster adoration and 
evoke AA’orship. The AATiter of Ps 8 Avas in a 
genuine state of adoration Avhen he considered the 
heavens the work of God’s fingers, the moon and 
the stars which He had ordained, and then 
exclaimed, ‘ What is man I ’ Self-abasement 
in the presence of majesty is an essential ele- 
ment in adoration, and the magnificence of God’s 
Avork suggested to the Psalmist the inconmar- 
able magnificence of the Workman. This nnds 
sublime expression in that most beautiful of the 
Nature-Psalms, Ps 29. The subject is a thunder- 
storm which gathers over Lebanon, and passes 
southAvard untu it dies aAvay in the Avilderness of 
Paran. The storm-cloud is JahAveh’s chariot, and 
as the advancing cloud tips one after another the 
mountain - tops of Palestine, the Psalmist sees 
therein Jahweh treading on His high -places, 
and causing the mountains to quake before Him. 
As the storm dies away, the setting sun gilds the 
gathering clouds with tints of preternatural splen- 
dour, and to the Psalmist it seems the very 
entrance to the temple and palace of God. The 
beauty of the scene entrances him. He sees a 
door opened in heaven. In imagination he is Avith 
the angeb, Avho, like himself, have been enraptured 
Avith the marvellous spectacle, and he exdaims, 
‘ In his temple everything saith. Glory.’ It is to 
these celestial beings, who, like himself, are filled 
Avith adoration at the majesty of God, that the 
Psalmist addresses the words, ‘ Give unto Jahweh, 
O ye sons of the mighty, give unto Jahweh glory 
and strength.’ 

Equally sublime is the adoration of the Divine 
omniscience in Ps 139. The consideration of the 
intimacy of God’s knowledge of him, wherever he 
is and Avhatever he does, produces in the mind of 
the Psalmist the self-abasement which prompts 
him to hide himself from God’s presence (v.®) ; toe 
fascinating sense of mysteiy ; ‘ Such knoAvledge is 
too wonderful for me ’ (v.*) ; and also of adoring 
love: ‘Hoav precious also are thv thoughts unto 
me, 0 God ’ (v.'®). 

The most Avorship-filled of the Psalms is a group 
of seven, containing 93 and 95-100. They have a 
common theme : the recent enthronization of the 
Divine Etoig on Zion ; and one might say that the 
keynote of the entire group is to be found in the 
AA’ords : ‘ O come, let us Avorship and boAA' down ; 
let uB kneel before the Lord our Maker’ (95®). 
This group contains the passage AA'hich most readily 
comes to our lips Avhen we desire to express the 
mystery of God s dealings and yet wish to ‘ com- 
fort ourselves against sorroAv ’ : ‘ Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him : righteousness and 
judgment are the foundation of his throne ’ (97®), 
and it gives to us the ideal of adoration : ‘ 0 AA’or- 
ship the_ Lord in the beanty of holiness ’ (96®). 
The attributes of God Avhich ei’oke the adoration 
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of the author, or authors, of these Psalms are 
these : (1) The majesty of God : 93* 95’ 96’'- 99*"’ ; 
(2) Sis providential care : 95’®- 99®'® lOO® ; (3) His 
creative power : 95® 9G*° lOO’*’ ; (4) His righteous- 
ness and holiness : 97® 98’** 99’- 

7. The effect of the contemplation of the Divine 
holiness is best seen in the vision of the youthful 
prophet Isaiah (ch. 6). The sight of the holiest 
beings in heaven, veiling their faces mth their 
wings in view of the eternal Light of the excellent 
Glory, filled Isaiah -with profound awe ; and the 
sound of the antiphonal song of these holy ones, 
celebrating the infinitely superior holiness of God, 
filled him ivith such abasement that the only 
words he could utter were, ‘Woe is me, for I am 
undone.’ It was at his lips that the consciousness 
of his own impurity caught him. * I am a man of 
unclean lips,’ he cried ; and it was there that the 
cauterizing stone from off the altar was applied — 
after which he felt able to join in the worship of 
the holy ones, and to become a messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts. 

8. In the NT there is no very marked advance 
in the adoration rendered to God, because the 
attributes of God which usually evoke our adora- 
tion were almost as fully revealed in the OT as in 
the NT. We note, however, that the dispariW 
between God and man is more completely remized, 
so that the prostration of adoration is considered 
to be fittingly rendered to God only, and is refused 
by others on that ground. When Cornelius was 
so much overawed by the mysterious circumstances 
in which Peter was sent for and came to Cajsarea, 
that he fell down at Peter’s feet in lowliest rever- 
ence, Peter refused such obeisance as being ex- 
cessive to a fellow-man. ‘ Peter raised him, saying. 
Stand up ; I myself also am a man ’ (Ac 10®®) ; and 
in the Apocalypse of John, an angel rejects the 
same obeisance, on the ground that he is a fellow- 
servant ■with John and ■with all who obey God’s 
words, simificantly adding, ‘ Worship God ’ (Rev 
22*). And yet we find that the Lord Jesus never 
refused lowly homage, which implies the conscious- 
ness that adoration was fittingly paid to Him. 
The recorded instances of reverence paid to Christ 
are deeply interesting, especially the consideration 
of the motives which prompted it. There was 
probably a conflict of feelings in Peter’s mind 
when he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, ‘ Depart 
from me ; for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord ’ (Lk 6®), 
but it is clear that he was impressed by Christ’s 
superior holiness. When Mary ‘ feU do^wn at his 
feet, saying, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died ’ (Jn 11”), the sentiment was 
one of adoring love, which invests its beloved one 
■with undefined power. The sense of need clinring 
vehemently to One who, they believe, has love 
and power enough to reach to the depth of their 
misery and need, was the sentiment most ap- 
parent in those who came to Jesus for His miracu- 
lous help, e.g. the leper (Mt 8*), Jairus (9*®), the 
Syro-Phoenician woman (15*®), and the Gadarene 
demoniac (Mk 6®), respecting all of whom we 
read that they ‘came and worshipped him’; 
while of the father of the demoniac boy we read 
that ‘he came kneeling do^wn to him’ (Mt 17**). 
Adoration of superhuman power ^vas the feeling 
uppermost in the minds or the disciples, when, 
after Christ had come to the ship, walking on the 
sea, they ‘worshipped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son or God' (14*®). Not only power 
but love also was present to the thoughts of the 
blind beggar who had been excommrmicated from 
the synagogue when he paid adoration to the 
Lord Jesus (Jn 9®®). Jesus heard that they had 
cast him out, and sought the poor outcast; and 
when Jesus revealed Him self to him as the Son of 
God, he said, ‘Lord, I believe,’ and worshipped 


Him (t6.). And there was a deep adoring love in 
the minds of the disciples when they were met 
by the risen Lord, and tney ‘ held him by the feet 
and worshipped him’ (Mt ^*). 

9. Adoration of the Lord Jesus became more 
profound in the Christian community as their 
knowledge and faith increased. It was ■with de- 
vout adoration that the dying Stephen beheld 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God, and said, 
‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ’ (Ac 7®°' ®®). There 
was incipient adoration in the words of St. Paul, 
who, when he saw the ascended Christ, ‘ fell to the 
earth, and trembling and astonished said. Lord, 
what ^vilt thou have me to do ? ’ (9*'®). There was 
a deeper adoration when in the Temple he prayed 
so long and so fervently that in ecstasy he saw his 
Lord again, and received from Him the definite 
commission to devote his life to the Gentiles 
(22*®'**). But how much richer was the knowledge, 
and more intense the love, and more profound the 
adoration, when he could say to the Ephesians: 
‘ For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may . . . know the 
love of Christ which passeth Imowledge’ (Eph 
3***®-). 

The Revelation of St. John is filled with adora- 
tion to ‘ him who sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb.’ The vision of the exalted Lord as walking 
among the candlesticks caused the seer to fall at 
His feet as dead (Rev 1*®). In ch. 4 we read of the 
living creatures and the elders before the throne 
of God, who habitually adore and worship God. 
The four li^ving creatures adore the holiness of 
God, and the elders habitually adore the creative 
power and ■wisdom of God, and cast their crows 
before the throne in lowly reverence; but when 
the Lamb appears in the midst of the throne, bear- 
ing the marks of His suffering and death, they 
both break off from their accustomed song, and 
join in a ‘new song,’ celebrating the greater 
wonders of redemption (6*®’). This is followed by 
the song of adoration of the angels, who are 
equally impressed by the wonders of Christ’s death, 
and join in the song, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain,’ etc. (6***'). In ch. 7 we have two other 
songs of adoration : first, that of the redeemed, 
the ‘ multitude which no man could number ’ (7®*‘)i 
and then that of the angels, who fall before the 
throne on their faces and worship God (7**'')- I** 
11*®*' we again read of the lowly adoration of the 
24 elders, and in 14* we read of the song of the 
144,000 ‘ who had been redeemed from the earth.’ 
All through this book partial knowledge, eager- 
ness for more knowledge, and withal a profound 
mysteiy, combine to produce the loftiest type of 
adoration which the creatures of God, terrestnal or 
celestial, can experience and render. 

10. It remains now that we should tabulate the 

various attitudes of adoration which are mentioned 
in the OT and NT. They are the same as Me 
found in other Oriental countries. (1) Prostration 
(Hob. Gr. irpoa-KweTv), in which the one who 

was paymg homage lay do^w abjectly ■with his 
face on the ground, as if to permit his lord to plaro 
his foot on his neck (Jos 10®*, Ps 110*). This atti- 
tude is mentioned in 1 S 25®*, 2 K 4*®, Est 8®, Mk 
6®®, Lk 8**. (2) Standing, ns slaves stand in pre- 
sence of their master. The Pharisee 'stood and 
prayed ’ (Lk 18**), and many of the Pharisees prayed 
standing in the comers of the streets (Mt 6®). (3) 
Sitting, i.e. kneeling -with the bo^ resting on the 
heels or the sides of the feet. It was thus that 
‘ Da^vid sat before the Lord ’ when he was filled vrith 


amazement at the message of Nathan, annonncmg 
the eternal establishment of his kingdom (2 S 7** 
P 1 Ch 17*®). (4) Kneeling (Heb. T3? [2 Ch 6**, Ps 
85»J, n; [1 K 8®*, Jos 7®, Ezr 9®], Gr. yorwrerea’), 
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mtli the body erect, or hent forward so that the 
head touched the ground. Solomon, at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple, ‘ Icnelt on his knees, with his 
hands spread forth towards heaven.’ The predic- 
tion of Messianic days is that ‘ every knee shall 
how’ to the Lord (Is 45^, Ko 14^', Ph 2’“). The 
Lord Jesus in Gethsemane ‘kneeled do^vn’ (Lk 
22'*^), and also * fell on the ground ’ (Mk 14“). 
St. Paul kneeled in the building used as a church 
at Miletus (Ac 2(P®), and also on the beach at Tyre 
(21“). (6) Bowing the head, so as to rest the chin 
on the chest (Heh. Gr. K\lveiv) : used of Eliezer 
when he found that God had directed his way (Gn 
2456. 48J . of tiie elders of Israel when Moses told 
the story of the burning hush (Ex 4“i), and when 
they received injunction as to the celebration of 
the Passover (12^) ; of Moses when Jahweh pro- 
claimed His Name before him (34®) ; of Balaam 
(Nu 22®^) and of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20’®). (6) Up- 
lifting the hands ; used of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple (1 K S™ ; cf. also Is 
La 3”, 1 Ti 2®). Then, as we have said, there is 
one reference to ‘ kissing the hand ’ to the sun or 
moon as a sign of adoration (Job 31”). 

Literature. — Art. ‘ Adoration ' in Hastings’ DB and Single- 
voU DB, J<nrish Bneyc., Smith, and Kitto ; art. ‘ Anhotung* in 
Herzog, and Sohenkel ; also Marti, Isr. Bel. § 10 ; Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch. (1891) § 68 ; Macfadyen, Messages of the Psalmists 
(1904), p. S3 j. T. Marshall. 

ADORATION (Jewish and Christian, post- 
Biblical). — i. Jewish. — (1) The outward posttirc of 
adoration did not differ from what had gone before 
(see above), only in post-Biblical literature its 
various forms were more strictly prescribed. This 
was a natural consequence of the predominance of 
the Pharisaic party, ivith its love of the details of 
ritualistic observance. It was ordered that on 
entering the Sanctuary the worshipper should make 
thirteen prostrations (ni’irnitfn), a form of adoration 
which consisted in the spreading out of hands and 
feet while the face had to touch the ground. An- 
other outward act of adoration was Icneeling with 
the head bent forward so that the forehead touched 
the ground ; a like posture, accompanied by kissing 
the ground, was an intensifying of the act. The 
most exaggerated form of adoration, however, was 
when, on tlie Day of Atonement, the high priest 
uttered the Holy Name of God (Jahweh) ; at the 
mention of this name every one present threw 
himself prostrate upon the ground, face down- 
wards (Jems. Yoma iii. 40 d).* The importance 
attached to the outward expression of adoration is 
also exemplified by the dispute that took place at 
the beginning of the Christian era between the 
HUlelites and the Shammaites as to the posture 
which ought to be assumed while reciting the 
Shemd. The Shammaites, who regarded standing 
as the most fitting attitude, won the day, and at 
the present time the Jews recite it standing. The 
same position is assumed during the saying of the 
ShemSne 'Esre (the ‘ Eighteen Benedictions ’), which 
is one of the central parts of the Jewish liturgy ;t 
indeed, its technical name is '.dwnWaA (‘ Standing’), 
because, as it is one of the chief acts of adoration, 
the_ most appropriate attitude is that of standing 
while it is being recited (cf. for the position 
assumed during prayer, Mt 6®, Lk 18”). Through- 
out the Middle Ages, down to the present day, 
the Talmudic prescriptions regarding attitudes of 
adoration have been observed. Thus, the throwing 
of oneself at full length upon the ground took place 
only on the Day of Atonement,! while at other 
times it consisted in boMung the head or standing, 

*JB i. 210; Weber, Jild. Theol . . .5 pp. 41 , 42. The 
^010 of the first five sections of the tractate Berahhoth de.al 
prayer and its accompanjlng posture, mental preparation, 

! -^uthoriud Daily Prayer-Book, pp. 44-64. 

J This is, however, now done on New Year’s Day as weU. 


or, less frequently, kneeling.* A notable exception 
to this is, however, afforded by the Karaites ; these 
professed in all things to reject Kabbinical tra- 
ditions and to revert to Biblical usage only ; they 
regarded eight external attitudes in adoration as 
indispensable, viz. ‘ bending the head, bending the 
upper part of the body until it touched the knees, 
kneeling, violent bowing of the head, complete 
prostration, raising the hands, standing, and rais- 
ing the eyes to heaven.’ + It will be noticed that 
kissing the ground or any object is not included 
among these, no doubt because in the OT this 
act of adoration was usually connected with non- 
Jahivistic worship (see preced. art. § 4). 

(2) God alone is adored by the Jews, though 
the veneration paid to the Torah (‘Law’) both as 
an abstract thmg of perfection,! and also in its 
material form (‘the scroll of the Law’), reaches 
sometimes an extravagant pitch. One can see 
not infrequently in the Synagogue, worshippers 
stretching out their hands to touch the roU of the 
Law when carried in solemn procession to and 
from the ‘Ark.’ The hand that has touched the 
sacred roll is then kissed; moreover, during the 
ceremony of the Eagbaa, i.e. the ‘elevation’ of 
the scroll of the Law, the whole congregation 
stands up in its honour ; this act is regarded as a 
special privilege or mipiah.% There are certain 
intermediate beings between God and men to 
whom great veneration, bordering on adoration, is 
aid ; indeed, in some passages these intermediate 
eings are identified mth God, and in so far can 
truly be said to be worshipped; but the later 
Jewish teaching on these beings is so contradictory 
— sometimes they are spoken of as personalities, 
at other times as abstract forces, at other times as 
Divine attributes — that it would be precarious to 
regard them definitely as olnects of adoration. 
They are: Melatron, the Mcmra (‘Word’) of 
Jahweh, the Shekhinah, and the JRua^ hal^kodesh 
(‘Holy Spirit’); 11 to these must be added the 
Messiah, m so far as He is represented as the in- 
carnation of the Divine Wisdom, which existed 
before the world was created. IT 
2. Christian. — (1) The attitudes of adoration 
among the early Christians were borrowed, as one 
would expect, from the Jews ; an instance of how 
minutely the Jewish custom was followed is seen 
in Tertullian’s description of Christian worship, 

g iven in de Corona Militis iii. He says that on 
unday and the whole week of the festival of 
Pentecost, prayer was not to be said kneeling. 
This is thoroughly in accordance with JewiSi 
precedent, for ‘the synagogal custom {minhag), 
as old as the first Christian century, omits the 
prostration on all festivals and semi-festivals.’ ** 
(2) Adoration among Christians, almost from the 
commencement, has not been confined to the adora- 
tion of the Deity. It is true that in the Roman 
Catholic Church degrees of adoration are officially 
recognized (see above, p. 116’’), but in actual practice 
this differentiation has not always been observed. 
Apart from worship offered to God, adoration is 
offered in the foUovdng instances : — 

(a) Adoration of the Eucharistic dements. — The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation was held centuries 
before it was officially declared to be a dogma of 

* This refers to European Jews ; those who live In the East 
follow, like the Muhammadans, the practice of prostration ns in 
earlier ages, 
t JB i. 211. 

t A very small acquaintance with the Jewish religion will 
show that this is no exaggeration. 

$ In the Synagogue this word is used in the technical sense ol 
‘privilege,’ not in the Biblical sense of ‘command’ (cl. bar 
Mifmh% See, further, Oesterley, Church and Synagogue, viii. 
(1900) p. Iff. 

II Ib. vii. p. IBSfl. viii. pp. 70ff. 1123. 
if Cf. Hamburger, BB\ 739 ff. 

*• JEi. 2U. 
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the Koman Catholic Chorch ; from it followed of 
necessity the adoration of the ‘ Eucharistic Christ.’* 
Roman Catholics, of course, maintain that in- 
asmuch as the elements of bread and wine in the 
Mass become the actual body and blood of Christ, 
they worship Christ, and Him alone, in the Mass. 
The adoration of the elements takes place at their 
elevation, i.e. after the consecration ; t and the 
adoration is of the highest kind, viz. cultus lattice. 
Communities, many in number, exist for the pur- 
pose of oflering perpetual adoration to the conse- 
crated elements ; day and night, at least one person 
has to be present before these in prayer and silent 
adoration. _ In these communities t each member 
has_ a particular hour assigned to him or her at 
which rcCTlar attendance is required for this pur- 
pose in the church or private chapel. The rauon 
(TStre of this perpetual adoration is that it should 
be in imitation of the holy angels and glorified 
saints who serve the Lamb • day and night in his 
temple ’ (Rev 7“'“). 

{b) Adoration of the Cross. — As early as the 
time of Tertullian the Christians were accused of 
worshipping the Cross ;§ and the evidence of 
Cassian (d. 435) points to a tendency which, as 
the -witness of later -writers shows, soon became a 
settled practice. He says: ‘Quod quidam dis- 
triotissimi monachorum, habentes quidem zelum 
Dei sed non secundum scientiam, simpliciter in- 
telligentes, fecerunt sibi cruces ligneas, casque 
jugiter humeris circumferentes, non sedificationem, 
sea risum cunctis videntibus intulerunt.’ || St. 
Aldhelm (7th cent.) speaks of certain Christians 
as Crucicolm, and, indeed, not -without reason, if it 
be true that Alcuin, who lived at the same period, 
was in the habit of saT^g_ before the Cross : ‘ Tuam 
orucem adoramus, Domine, tuam gloriosam re- 
colimus passionem ; miserere nostri.’ ^ Moreover, 
stone crosses have been found at Mainz, belonging 
to the second half of the 8th cent., bearing the 
inscription; ‘ Sea Crux nos salva.’ ** It was, there- 
fore, not -without reason that latria to the Cross 
was forbidden by the second Council of Nicsea 
(787). tt Two festivals in honour of the Cross 
were observed in very early days, and are 
kept up to the present day. The one is the 
‘Invention of the Cross,’ which is observed on 
May 3 in memory of the alleged finding of the 
true cross by Queen Helena; the fact of the 
‘Invention’ is testified to by Rufinus, Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret.^t According to the story, 
Helena sent the nails, the inscription, and part of 
the Cross to Constantine; the rest was kept at 
Jerusalem in a silver case, which was carried in 
procession and worshipped by the faithful on cer- 
tain days in the year. This custom had died out 
by the time of the patriarch Sophronius (d. 640) ; 
it was, however, continued in St. Sophia’s at 
Constantinople till the 8th century. The other 
festival is that of the ‘ Exaltation of the Cross,’ §§ 
kept on Sept. 14, in memory of the Emperor 
Constantine’s vision of the Cross.ll I| At the present 
day supposed pieces of the true Cross are possessed 

* Cl. tho words of St. Ambrose : ‘ It I» tho flesh of Christ . . . 
which we adore tOKlay In these mj-stcries,' quoted in Wetier- 
W'elte'e JJict. Encycl. ae la Thiol. Calh. (1878) 1. 78. 

t Cf. tho ancient Jewish custom, accordJns to which the 
priest prostrates himself after he has offered a sacrlflce. 

t The most celebrated of these was that founded at Ifarsellles 
In the 18th cent, by the Dominican monk Antoine Lo Quien. 

{ Apol. 16. The word * adore ‘ with respect to the Cross occurs 
in tyictantius, as quoted by Benedict liv. in do Fest, L { 8*29, 
referred to In Addls-Amold's Catholic Dietionaryl, t.v. 

B Quoted by Bingham, Antig. of Chritiian Church, U. 802 
(Oxford, 1855). 

^ Cf. Llngnrd, Anffq. of Anglo-Saxm Church, p. 174. 

*• Kraus, Die Christl, Jntehriflcn, U. 107. 

It Landon, Manual of Councils, Nic. 2. 

JJ Sec Fleury, nUt. Ecclls. xt 82 (Paris, 1722-17881 

1} Called 'lioly Cross Day’ In the Caiendar of the English 
Prayer-Book. 

II Eusebius, de Fita Const. 1. 27-82, 


by some churches; the piece of wood (sometimes 
Very minute) is placed in a glass case, resembling 
a ‘monstrance,’ which is sealed up by tho Pope 
or the Bishop ; the glass case is kissed and adored 
by the faithful, and is also used for blessing tho 
congregation. What must have materially con- 
tributed to the adoration of crosses and crucifixes 
was tho custom of putting relics inside them, for 
veneration. 

In spite of Conciliar prohibition, St. Thomas 
Aquinas taught that the Cross was to be adored 
with latria, i.e. supreme worship, and argued tha* 
one might regard a cross or an image in two ways ; 
(1) in itself, as a piece of wood or the like, and so 
no reverence is given to a cross or to an image of 
Christ ; (2) os representing something else, and in 
this wf^ we may give to the Cross relatively — i.e. 
to the (Jross as carrying on our mind to Christ — 
the same honour as we give to Christ absohitely, 
i.e. in Himself,* 

(c) Adoration of the Sacred Heart. — This cult 
originated ivith the mystic, Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque (d, 1690). In the year 1675 she announced 
that she had hod a -vision, and that our Lord hod 
Himself appeared to her, and showed her ‘His 
most holy lieart upon a throne of flames, encircled 
with thorns, and over it a Cross ’ ; that it had been 
revealed to her that Christ desired that His heart 
should be specially honoured, as satisfaction for 
the many ofiences that had been committed against 
Him in the Holy Sacrament ; and that specim ado- 
ration should be offered to it on the Friday after 
the octave of the festival of Corpus Christi. 

The idea of the adoration of the heart of Christ 
hod, however, already been expressed, for in the 
16th cent, the Carthusian monk Lansperg had re- 
commended pious Christians to assist their devotion 
by using a figure of the Sacred Heart, t The 
emt was at first vehemently attacked, — tho tenn 
cardiolatras was applied to those who practised it ; 
but in spite of this it grew in popularity, and in 
1765 a special office and Mass were accorded it,t 
■with the condition that the ‘Heartof Jesus’ was 
to bo regarded only as the symbol of His goodness 
and love, . intelligens bujus missm et officii 
celebratione non aliud agi, quam ampliari cultum 
jam institutum et symbolice renovari memoriom 
xllius divini amoris, quo Unigenitus Dei Filius 
humanam suscepit naturam, et factus obediena 
usque ad mortem, preebere se dixit exemplum 
hominibus, quod esset mitis et humilis corde.’§ 
A little later, an explanation of the principle 
underlying the cult was put forth in the bull 
‘Auctorem fidei’ (1794), in which it is said that 
the faithful worship with supreme adoration the 
physical heart of Christ, considered ‘not as mere 
flesh, but as united to the Di-vinity ’ ; thev adore 
it ns ‘ the heart of the Person of the Word, to 
which it is inseparably united.’ Stress is laid 
on the distinction between ‘objectum formale et 
materiale.’ II The cult became more and more 
popular under the influence and through the ac- 
tivity of the Jesuits; through their instrumentality 
the whole month of June was dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart. In 1856, at the desire of the French 
bishops. Pins IX. raised the festival of tlie ‘ Heart 
of Jes-us’ to a Festum duplex majits, and ordered 
it to be observed by tlie whole Church. In 
August 1864, Margaret Mary Alacoque was canon- 
ized, an act which still further popularized the 
cult. 

• Quoted from his Woris (in. xxv. a. 8 et 4) by Addis-Arnold, 
op. cit. art. ' Adoration of the Cross.’ 

t Addia-Arnold, op. eit. p. 126. 

t By Pope Clement xitt 

{ N. Nilles, JM rationibus Festorum sacratissimi Cordis Jen 
et Purissimi Cordis Maries, e fontibus juris eanonici erutis, 
librl iv. . . . Innabruck, 1685, quoted by T. Kolde In PEE‘ 
itI. p. 778. 

I B Cf. Addls-Arnold, op. eit., r.v . ; Wetzer-Wcite, op. eit. s." 
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In spite of the fact that officially a distinction is made oetween 
the material and the symbolic, and that the whole cult is declared 
to be only an expression of the dogma of the adoration of Christ's 
humanity united with His Divinity in the heart, it is certain that 
among very many devout, though uncultured, believers the ado- 
ration of Christ’s heart is characterized by ^oss materialism ; 
for the heart which is adored is spoken of as that which was 
pierced by the spear upon the Cross ; and, in urging the excel- 
lence of this devotion, the late Bp. Martin of Paderborn(d. 1878) 
wrote thus : ‘ IDie real object of meditation concerning the most 
holy heart of Jesus, as the name itself implies, is the actual heart 
of Jesus, — the actual heart of Jesus, and not merely His love 
symbolized by this heart. ... It Is the real, bodily heart of 
Jesus which is placed before my eyes as an object of adoration 
{Verehrung) by means of the orffinary bodily representation of 
the same.’ * 

{d) The adoration of the Heart of Mary Immacu- 
late . — It waa inevitable that this should follow the 
adoration of the Sacred Heart. This devotion waa 
first propagated by John Eudes, who founded a 
congregation of priests called, after him, Eudists ; 
it was accorded official recognition in 1799. As 
with the Sacred Heart, so in this case it is ex- 
plained that ‘the physical heart is taken as a 
natural symbol of Parity and of the inner life.’ t 
The heart of St. Mary is adored with Hyperdulia, 
and what was said under the foregoing section as 
to materialistic conceptions applies here also. 

(e) The adoration of Saints and Images. — Ac- 
cording to the second Council of Nicsea (787), SouXefa 
(vemratio) is offered to the Saints, as distinct from 
Xarptla (adoratio) ; and in the Greek Orthodox 
Church it is said (Conf. Orthod. iii. 62) : ^TrixaXotf- 
ptOa adroit {i.e. roit d 7 loui) oi^l <l>i deads rivas, dXX' 
wt <f}[\ovs airroO (i.e. 6eo0). In the same way, accord- 
ing to the Council of Trent, ‘ veneration ’ is offered 
to the Saints in their images and relics. It is in- 
sisted that Saints are not honoured like God, or 
adored, though they are more honoured and more 
venerated than any living man on earth. The 
Council of Nicsea, furthermore, ordered that respect 
and honour were to be accorded to the imaaes of 
Saints, only in so far as they brought to mind theii 
prototypes ; in the same way the Greek Orthodox 
Church orders that worship is not to be ofiered 
them ! oi fikv rijv Kari. rrUrriv yfiuy iXijOiviiv Xarpelav, 
ij r-pirret pidyg rg 6el^ ipiaei. 

But here again, whether it be to the Virgin Mary, or to St. 
Joseph (a more modem cult), or to any lesser Saint, however 
carefully official documents may differentiate between what Ii 
due to Qod alone and what ia due to Saints or their images, 
it is no exaggeration to say that among the ignorant {the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints take the piece of God Almighty in the 
popular worship; and the images and relics of Samts are be- 
lieved to possess miraculous powers in not a few cases, and 
receive adoration accordingly. In numbers of agricultural dis- 
tricts of European countries, the system of Saint-worship does 
not differ materially from that which obtained in pre-Ref ormation 
da^, and that was in many cases an adaptation of heathen 
cults.} English documents of the Reformation period prove 
conclusively that among tbe things protested against were the 
rendering to the Virgin Mary and the Saints the honour that 
was due to God alone ; the belief that these were abie to give 
gifts which are in reality Divine ; the belief that the ears of tbs 
Saints were more readily opened to the requests of men ; and, 
finally, the practice of regarding Saints as tutelary deitie3.1| 

One other point must be briefly referred to : the 
word ‘ adoration ’ is used in reference to a newly 
elected Pope. Immediately after election the Pope 
is placed upon the altar ; the Cardinals, who then 
come and render him homage, are said to go ‘to the 
Adoration.’ Again, when a Pope is elected spon- 
taneously and unanimously, without the ‘ scrutmv ’ 
having been made beforehand, he is said to he 
dected ‘by adoration.’ IT 

O TT Oirc'rirTJT ttv 

ADULTERATION.— Adulteration may be de- 
fined as the use of cheaper materials in the pro- 
• Quoted in PRES vil. 780. 
f Addis-Arnold, op, cii. p. 427, 

X The reference U to Koman and Greek OaUiolics. 

§ For a poprilar presentation o! the facts, see the earlier 
Tolumca of Freytag*8 Die AAnen, a work which may be recorded 
as a classic. 

fiSee Xht article on the subject in the Church Times, Aug. SI, 
1906. 

^ Migne's TroisHtne Encyc. thiol. ('IMct. dss Savants et des 
lgnorants’)xlvi. 87, Paris, 1859. 


Auction of an article so as to transform it into an 
inferior article Avhich is not by the purchaser or 
consumer readily distinguishable as inferior. There 
is not necessarily in the production the intention 
to deceive; and the substitute is not necessarily 
deleterious. Indeed, in some cases the technically 
inferior article may be more wholesome than the 
poorer qualities of the counterfeited article, as in 
the case of margarine and other substitutes for 
butter. The essential point is that the consumer 
does not get what he is paying for and intends to 
buy. We must, however, carefully distinguish be- 
tween what by improved processes of production ia 
really cheaper and what merely seems so ; for it is 
the craze for cheapness that is largely responsible 
for the extent to which adulteration is practised. 
Owing to imperfect education and an often con- 
sequent misguided social ambition which lead 
people to ape the habits of those better off than 
themselves, without either the taste or the means 
to indulge in those habits, there is a very great 
demand for substitutes or imitations of article of 
luxury, which gives the opportunity to the dis- 
honest dealer, already disposed by self-interest and 
by pressure of competition and by the difficulty of 
detection, to adulterate. 

The e\^ is not entirely modem. Even in the 
Middle Ages, under the guild system, regulations 
were required to secure that for a fair price an 
honest article was given. Night work, for instance, 
was forbidden, and a workman was required to 
show evidence of skill before he was permitted to 
practise his trade. Publicity was in tlie main the 
remedy against dishonest dealing, and owing to the 
simplicity of wants and to the simple character of 
the processes of manufacture, and to the close relation 
o^roducer and consumer, the remedy was tolerably 
efiectual. In modem times these conditions are 
absent, and the practice is so prevalent, that, in 
defiance of the doctrine caveat emptor, legislation 
has been required to protect the consumer. The 
ignorance of the consumer, the impossibility of 
educating a taste that is continually being debased 
by the consumption of adulterated articles, and the 
frequent danger to life and health, have necessitated 
this departure from the doctrine of laissez faire, 
particularly with regard to articles of food. The 
consumer is stiU at the mercy of the vendor of 
shoddy clothes, etc., but in food and drags at least 
he is protected, although it must be admitted that 
the penalties inflicted are often inadequate and the 
laws inefl’ective, owing to the absence of a standard 
quality (cf. the recent prosecutions for adulteration 
of brandy). Mr. Devas (Political Economy, p. 70) 
quotes a public analyst’s report to the efl'eot that 
of samples of milk 43 per cent., of mustard 16, of 
coffee 14, of spirits 11, of butter 11, and of disin- 
fectants 75, were adulterated. 

Legislation against adulteration takes various 
forms, of which the activity of the public analyst, 
through official inspectors who take samples, ia 
perhaps the best known and most effective. It is 
unfortunate that the use of preservatives for milk 
and meat especially is not subject to precise regula- 
tion, for the repeated addition hy successive dealers 
of preservatives to milk, for instance, converts what 
might be a laudable and economic practice into a 
deleterious adulteration. Fiscal legislation is often 
used for the purpose of excluding, or at least 
restricting, the use of poorer qualities and adulter- 
ated goods. Thus Canada increases the taxation 
on molasses as the quality deteriorates, for the 
avowed purpose of excluding ‘hlack jack,’ as it is 
called, which a paternal finance Minister declared 
‘ no man should put into his mouth and think he is 
taking molasses/ In other ways, e.g. by prescrib- 
ing that all goods and packages should he marked 
with the country of ongin, the Government inter- 
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feres to prevent fraud and adulteration. This plan some cheaper hut not less useful article than that 
(‘made in Germany,’ etc.) has in the Umted -which they produce. Thus in some agricultural 
Kingdom not been very successful, for the alleged countries the importation or manufacture of mar- 
poorer quality of goods imported has not been garine is prohibited in the interests of the farmers, 
established, and the result has in some cases been and the importation of live cattle from Canada into 
an advertisement for the foreign producer. Great Britain is [1907] forbidden on the alleged 

It is necessary, in considenng the demand for ground that disease exists among Canadian herds, 
legislation to suppress adulteration, that -we should See Ashley’s Economic History for medireval regu- 
be on our guard against class interests which may lations and ideas, and Marshall’s address to the 
demand the prohibition or regulation of the sale of Co-operative Congress, 1889. J. DAViDSOlf. 
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ADULTERY (Primitive and Savage Peoples). 
— I. Woman in primitive society. — A surr-ey of 
the notions entertained by savage peoples regard- 
ing adultery tends to sho-w that, in the earliest 
times, it could not have been regarded in any 
other light than as the interference of another 
■with the -woman over -whom a man had, or con- 
ceived himself to have, certain rights. It -was not 
considered as an act of impurity, for the idea of 
purity had not yet been evolved. Nor was it a 
breacn of contract, for it is improbable that any- 
thing corresponding to marriage rites was yet m 
use. Nor was it a breach of social law, for men 
were not yet organized in social groups. “Woman 
being conceived as belonging to man, any inter- 
ference with her would immediately outrage man’s 
instinctive sense of Moperty, and would at once 
arouse his jealousy. He would, therefore, try to 
recover his property from the thief; and this could 
be done only by assaulting or lolling him, in other 
words, by punishing biTn (for his theft. Recog- 
nizing, too, that the woman, differing from other 
possessions of his, was a sentient being, and there- 
fore to some extent a consenting party to the 
thef^ he would also vent his anger upon ner, even 
putting her to death in cases of extreme rage. 
Among animals precisely similar ideas -with respect 
to the females may be found. Where an anunal 
collects a number of females round him, as in the 
case of certain apes, he acts as a despot over 
them ; young males bom to him are, after a time, 
expelled, and the approach of a possible rival is 
at once resented (Darwin, Descent of Man, 591). 
Thus it must be admitted that, at the earliest 
stage of human history, adultery could have been 
nothing but a breach of proprietary rights, to be 
followed, when discovered, by a more or less savage 
act of private revenge upon both the culprits. 
Among most existing savages hardly any other 
idea of it exists, as we shall presently see. Woman 
before and after marriage is the property, first 
of her father or guardian, next of her husband. 
Among peoples who allow licence before marriage, 
none is permitted after it, when the husband 
assumes proprietary rights over the woman. And 
where such licence is not allowed, any unchastity 
is punished by inflicting a fine or death on the 
man who has depreciated the value of the woman 
in her guardian’s or prospective husband’s eyes. 
This idea of a husband’s proprietary rights in the 
woman would be increased where she was the 
captive of his bow and spear, or where he had to 
undergo a period of servitude for her, or, much 
more usually, had to acquire her by purchase. 
Here it may be remarked that adultery is not con- 
fined to cases where a ceremony of marriage exists : 
wherever a man and a woman enter into a union 
more or less lasting, and the man treats her as his 
property, it may occur. But it need not be in- 
ferred that it is a common occurrence among aU 
savage races. It is abhorrent to some peoples, c.y. 
the Andamanese, with whom conjugal fidelity is 
the rule (Man, JAI xii. 135), the people of Dea in 
the Loyalty Islands (Erskine, Western Tadfie, 


341), the Abipones (Dobrizhoffer, Account of the 
AMpones, ii. 153), and others. 

Certain facts are often alleged against the idea that vroman 
is not a free agent in primitive or savage societv. Thus, a 
woman’s consent is often required before marriage : yet even 
here the consent of her guardian is also necessary, and this 
right of choice on her part need not argue anything as to her 
future freedom of acbon, while it is counterbalanced by the 
overwhelming weight of evidence regarding the woman’s position 
as a being owned first by her guardian, fiien by her husband. 
Again, in cases where, after marriage, the woman has consider- 
able influence over her husband or in the tribe, this hardly 
affects the fact that her legal status is not that of the man, nor 
does it give her equal rights with him. This influence may 
frequently- arise from the fact that women have their own 
sphere of action, that they have been the earliest civilizers, that 
they possess much of the tribal lore, and that they are feared as 
dangerous (magically) at certain crises of their fives. All this 
limits the husband’s power In many wavs ; but so far ns con- 
cerns interference with her sexually, his power Is unlimited. 
Here, any attempt at independence on her part arouses at once 
that jealousy, that underl^g fact of man’s proprietary rights 
in the woman, which her innate superiority or her occasional 
inflnence does not abate. Even where the matriarchate exists, 
and where the man goes to live with the woman’s people, 
this seldom takes away his power of life and death over her, 
especially where adultery is concerned (Eaddon, Bead-Bmtert, 
160, says that though m the Torres Straits iriands a woman 
asks the man to marry her, and he goes to live with her 
parents, he can kill her if she causes trouble ; cf. Powers, 
Tribes c/ Ca2\fomia, SSS). In effect all such exceptional cases 
are overruled by the fact that universally the woman’s power of 
licence ceases at marriage, that universally unchastity on her 
part is regarded by the husband as a breach of his proprietary 
riphte, that frequently the husband has the power to kill his 
wife for any such breardi, that well-nigh universally be can lend 
his wile to another man, and that generally adultery on the 
husband’s part carmot be punished in any way by the wife. 

2 . Adultery under different conditions of mar- 
riage. — It is notv generally admitted that promis- 
cuity was not the earliest form of human sexual 
relations. But even had it been so, the idea of 
adultery based upon jealousy and the sense of 
property would stiU have been conceivable. Men 
and women being collected into groups for the sake 
of defence or of facilitating the supply of food, the 
men would resent the approach of members of other 
similar groups, while any interference -with the 
women of the group would be jealously guarded 
against by all the males of the group, to whom 
ex hypothesi all the females of the group belonged 
in common. Promiscuity, however, as a theoiy of 
marriage, is baseless, and has frequently been con- 
fused -with what is kno-wn as group marriage, m 
entirely different thing. In this case, found in 
actual practice among certain Australian tribes, 
the men of one definite group are potential hus- 
bands of the women of another definite group ; the 
husband of any one woman has only a preferential 
right in her, and the men of his group may have 
access to her on certain occasions. But here the 
husband’s consent must first be given ; and though 
it is practically never -withheld, and a man is looked 
upon as churlish who does -(vithhold it, this points 
to the existence of individual marriage underlying 
this mixed polyandrons and polygamous system, 
rather than to its being a systematized form of 
earlier promiscuity. The consent of the husband 
being necessary implies a certain proprietary right 
in the -woman on his part ; he sanctions her union 
■with other men only on certain ceremonial occa- 
sions. If the woman dared to consort with a man 
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not of the group, this ■would he resented by her 
actual and potential husbands ; it ■would be incest 
rather than adultery (see § 5 ; Spencer-Gillen®, 62, 
63,110, do.*' 73, 140 j Howitt, JAI pi. 53). Again, 
where polyandry exists, adultery is still possible, 
since the husbands of the woman are usually well 
defined, and their rights over her are arranged 
according to strict rule. Where, os in the Tibetan 
type of polyandry, a woman. is the wife of several 
brothers, it is ob'vdons that they ■u^ resent the 
approach of any other man to their wife, while 
contrarhvise the woman is extremely jealous of her 
own conjugal rights {Sist. Univ. des Voyages, xxxi. 
434). The story told by Strabo (xvi. 4. 25) of the 
custom of fraternal polyandry among the ancient 
Arabs, shows that adultery ■«uth another man was 
punishable, and similar cases might be cited (see 
§ 4 , Tibet). Among the Nairs, with whom_ poly- 
andry assumes another form, the woman is not 
allowed to have any later sexual relations with the 
man who first consummates the marriage, while 
any relations ■with a man not of her caste is ipso 
facto adidtery, and was formerly punished by death 
(Beclus, Primitive Folk, 162, 164). 

A modified form of polyandry exists where the custom of pro- 
viding a ‘secondary husband’ (the cicisheate) exists. In this 
case, the secondary husband must contribute to the support of 
the household, and takes the place of the husband with the wife 
only in his absence. This is found among some Eskimo tribes 
(M’Lennan, Studies in Ancient Bistory, 2nd ser. 876 ; Beclus, 66), 
where frequently the secondary husband la a younger brother. 
■With them, therefore, the system is akin to that of the Todas, 
where the eldest of a group of brothers is the husband, but the 
younger brothers have rights over the wife also (TES vii. 240). 
It occurs among some Pob'neslan pe^les {Z VK, 1000, 334) and 
others, as it did in ancient Sparta (Xenophon, Eep. Lac, 1. 9). 
Sometimes, where adultery takes place, a roan is forced to be- 
come a secondary husband, to do the work of the house and 
obey the husband, while he may now associate freely with the 
wife, as among the Eonyagas (Beclus, 67). 

3 . Adultery under polygamy and monogamy. — 
But it is especially among peoples with whom 
polygamy or monogamy is the rule that we see the 
working of jealousy ana the idea of property in the 
woman existing most emphatically. Jealousy of 
their ■wives exists among the lowest savages, and 
with them and among higher savage and barbaric i 
tribes the utmost precautions are taken to prevent 
the approach of another man. Dire punishments 
are frequently meted out to the ■wife even on the 
slightest suspicion, or, as among the Negroes of 
Cmabar, the wives are at intervals put through a 
trying ordeal to test their faithfulness (SGss 
Kmgsley, Travels in W. Africa, 497). The uni- 
versality of the feeling of jealousy among the lower 
races, the rigour of its action, and its extreme 
v^ance, go far to show, as Westermarck (Human 
Marriage, 117 ff.) points out, that there never was 
a time when man was devoid of it, and that it is a 
steong argument against the existence of a primi- 
tive promiscuity. When adultery has actually 
taken place and has been discovered, the husband, 
with few exceptions, can himself punish the offend- 
ing woman and her paramour, ■without necessarily 
invoking the local tribunal. Indeed, that tribunal 
or the tribal custom expects him to do so, or fully 
approves his act, thougli in some instances he may 
be retaliated upon by the relatives pf the woman 
or the man, where he has killed either or both. 
Punishment varies, but very frequently death is 
meted out in cases of detected adultery ; in other 
places the woman is disfigured or mutilated by 
shaidng ofi" her hair, cutting off her nose, ears, etc., 
or she is chastised more or less seriously, or she is 
repudiated or divorced, or treated as a prostitute. 
In such cMes the husband's jealousy or anger turns 
against his offending property, even though his act 
of revenge deprives nim of his ■wife, or of her 
atoaotive qualities. Towards the offending man 
who has invaded his rights of property his attitude 
vanes : he may kill nim, emasculate, mutilate, 


wound, or flog him, or make him his slave, or force 
him to pay a fine, or to have his wife outraged in 
turn. Especially noticeable is the idea of theft in 
adultery, where, as in Africa, the man’s hands are 
cut oft', as if he were a thief (Waits, Anthropologie 
der Naturvolker, ii. 472) ; in the fact that in the 
Torres Straits there is no word for adultery apart 
from theft (puru), and all irregular connexion was 
called ‘ stealing a woman ’ (Camb. Hoped, to Torres 
Straits, 275) ; and that among the Anmta a man 
who commits adultery ■with a woman of the class 
from which he might choose a ■wife is called 
atna mylkura, ‘ ■vulva-thief,’ because he has stolen 
property (Spencer-Gillen », 99). The same idea 
also emerges where, as among some Negro tribes, 
it is held to be adultery for a man to lay his hand 
on or brush accidentally gainst a chief’s ■wife (Miss 
Kingsley, Travels, 497). The conception of the wife 
as property is also seen, not only in the common 
custom of slaying her at her husband’s death, but, 
where she is allowed to survive him, in the belief 
entertained by savage and barbaric peoples that 
second marriage is ■wrong, or, if permitted, that any 
rmchastity during a certain period after the hus- 
band’s death is equivalent to adultery, or should 
be punished as suen (Amer. Indians, Kukis, Pata- 
gonians, Ainus, etc.). Among some Amer. Indian 
tribes, the widow cannot even appear in public 
■without being regarded as an adulteress (Adair, 
Amer. Indians, 186). For a certain time at least, 
sometimes for the rest of her life, the woman is still 
her husband’s property ; and as ghosts have power 
over the living, it mav be presumed that the 
dead husband might still retaliate in case of any 
transgression. 

4. Punishments for adultery. — The following 
examples will show the nature of the punishments 
for adultery meted out among different races by the 
outraged husband, or permitted to him by common 
consent or actual law : — 

Among the Wotjohaluk ot "Victorin 'both the woman and her 
lover are killed ; among the Terkla-mining ot 8. Australia the 
woman was branded ■with a flrestiok tor the first offence, 
speared In the leg for the eecond, and killed for the third ; 
among some tribes the punishment consisted in handing her 
over to all comers (Howitt, Sat. Tribes of S.B. Aust. 246, 267, 
207). A childless wife who misconducted herself could be 
repudiated in W. Victoria (Da'wson, Aust. Aborigines, 83). In 
Tasmania the roost cruel punishments were meted out to the 
woman (Bonwick, Daily Lift of the Tasmanians, 72). In the 
Andaman Islands adultery is rare, hut when it occurs it is pun- 
ished by the husband, on whom, however, the friends of the 
injured party may retaliate (JAI xil. 136). In New Guinea 
adultery is capitally punished (Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop. der 
SaturvSlker, vl. 601) ; elsewhere throughout the Indian 
archipelago it is a cause, and frequently the only cause, of 
repudiation (Cambridge Sxped. to Torres Straits, 246 ; Wester- 
marck, JHarriage, 437, 623). With the Melanesian tribes the 
woman was brutally treated, and the paramour was killed by 
the husband or executed, though he was sometimes fined for 
what was regarded as a robbery, or had his •wife violated by all 
the men of the -village (De Bochas, Souv. Calid. 262 ; BSAP, 
ser. iii. vol. viii. 361). Death was the usual punishment in New 
Zealand (Voyage eg the Astrolabe, 860); in other Polynesian 
Islands the woman -was variously punished. With the Hotten- 
tots the woman was killed or flowed (Alexander, Eseped. into 
Interior of Africa, I 88; ZVE, 1902, 344); and killing the 
guilty wife, and frequently her paramour also, is usual among 
both Bantu and Nemx) tribes' (Kafirs (M‘I,ean, Kafir Laws, 
111], Wahamba [Deole, Three Years in Savage Africa, 487], 
Waganda (Wilson and Felkin, Uganda, 1. 201]). Lesser punish- 
ments were here also administered— chastisement, disfigure- 
ment, or repudiation oi the woman, marrying her to a slave, 
and fining the guilty man (Post, Afrik. Juris, i. 401, il. 80 ; 
Bowdich, Miss, to Ashanti, 170 ; Du Ohaillu, Afrigue EquaU 
67, 436 ; Johnston, Uganda Protee. 690, 689, 746, 882 : Waitz, 
ii. 110, 116). Death, mutilation and disfigurement, abandon- 
ment, and delivery of the woman to the men of the tribe, were 
common among the N. Amer. tribes, -with whom also the agtiessor 
was killed, mutilated, or fined (Bancroft, Satire Races, i. 360, 
412, 614; Ann. J5ep. BE, iii. 364 ; Schoolcraft, ii. 132, v. esSff.). 
Tortures and death were meted out to both parties in Yucatan 
(Bancroft, il. 674); in Mexico the woman had her nose and ear* 
cut off, and was stoned to death (Herrera, If. Indies, iv. 838 ; 
Prescott, Peru, 21); in Guatemala the woman was repudiated 
and her paramour fined (Bancroft, il. 673) ; in Nicaragua she 
could be divorced for nothing but adultery (Waitz, iv. 278), 
Among the Puerians the husband could kill his wife, but -wai 
liable to be killed in turn by her family (Hyades and Deniker, 
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afud Hobfcouse, I. 46). Woman and paramour mipht be killed 
by the husband among many of the native tribes of India 
malton, Elh. of Bengal, 45 ; il'Pherson, Memor. of Service in 
India, 83). Among the nomad Tatars the woman is frequently 
killed and the man forced to pay the husband a number of 
cattle ; elsewhere in Tibet the woman is punished and the man 
pays a fine to the husband or group of husbands {BisL Bnio. 
del Voyages, xxxL 437, xxxiii. 341). In Japan, woman and 
paramour are killed by the husband, the law supporting his 
act (Letoumean, 217). In China the law permits this punish- 
ment if it is meted out on the spot, otherwise the husband 
would be punished tor the crime ; but where adultery is proved 
he can repudiate or otherwise punish his wife (Alabaster, 
Chinese Criminal Law, 187, 251 ; Pauthier, Chine ilodeme, 
239). 

Rrequently, too, the gravity of the offence is proportionate 
to the rank of the husband with whose wife it is committed ; in 
other words, the value of the woman belonging to him is 
greater. In New Caledonia, death was meted out to a man who 
merely looked at the wife of a chief. Among the Banyoro 
(Bantu), with whom the male delinquent was usually fined, in 
the case of adultery with a chief’s or king’s wife, ho was put to 
death (Johnston, op. eit. 690) ; while in Uganda, where whipping 
was the usual punishment, thel king’s wife and her paramour 
were chopped to pieces (i6. 669) ; in Ashanti, intrigue with the 
king’s slaves is punished by emasculation (Eliis, Tshi-speaking 
Peoples, 287). So In Peru, where death was the ordinary pun- 
ishment, adultery with the Inca’s wife resulted in the burning 
of the guilty man, the death of his parents, and the destruction 
of his property (Letoumeau, Evol. of Marriage, 216). Similarly, 
adirltery with the wife of a prince among the Tatars Involved 
the punishment of the man's relatives as well as himself : 
generally speaking, this distinction holds good among most 
savage peoples, while a further distinction may bo made be- 
tween adultery with the principal wife and with a subordinate 
wife — the value of the former being, of course, greater. 

The punishment of adultery among savage and 
barbaric peoples is thus largely in the hands of the 
aggrieved husband, and evidently originated out 
of the desire for personal revenge. But what was 
at first a mere arbitrary personal vengeance has 
now generally become an act which is supported 
by tribal custom. The husband slays the agCTes- 
sor, but he knows that in so doing he vnll be 
backed by public opinion, and may even call in 
others to assist him. He is allowed or expected 
to administer punishment. Frequently, too, adul- 
tery is taken cognizance of as an offence by the 
laws of a tribe or people, whether administered by 
the old men, a council, a chief, or by the State. 
In such cases the husband might appeal to any of 
these to decide what the punishment should be or 
to administer it. Thus in Australia, among the 
KamUaroi, the husband’s complaint is carried 
before the headman, who rives sentence; and 
among the tribes of N. S. Wales a similar process 
is found (Howitt, op. cit. 207 ; Fraser, Aoor. of 
N. S. Wales, 39). Other instances of adultery 
being punishable judicially rather than by private 
revenge among peoples who also punish it in the 
latter way, are found among the Kanakas of New 
Caledonia, where the agOTCssor is led before the 
chief and his council, and executed by their sen- 
tence (De Rochas, JVo«p. Caldd. 262) ; among the 
Caribs, Samoans, Mishmis, in New (Juinea, and in 
parts of Negro Africa (Steinmetz, Rechtsvcrhalt- 
tiisse, 727 ff. ; Turner, Samoa, 178 ; Chalmers, 
Pioneering in W. ff. 179 ; Letoumeau, 211). In 
such cases, however, the law may simply order the 
husband to execute the punishment, as in parts of 
ancient Mexico and in Central America (Bancroft, 
ii. 465 ; Biart, Les Aztiques, 168). And even 
where the offence is strictly a legal one, should 
the husband take the matter into iiis own hands, 
and, e.g., slay both offenders at once, he would still 
be considered to bo acting within his own rights, 
or would be subject only to a slight penalty, as in 
China, Japan, ancient Peru (where it was held 
that bianco Capao had decreed death to adulterers, 
Garcilasso, Royal Comm. i. 81). Or if the husband 
does not act according to the judicial sentence, he 
himself may snlTer. Thus among the Tatars, if 
he does not punish his wife, the chief takes the. 
cattle which her accomplice has paid the husband 
(Letoumeau, 216) ; and in Chinn, if he does not 
repudiate his -n-ife he is whipped (Pauthier, op. cit. 


239). But we also find that, where the offence is a 
legal one, there is a tendency to stay the husband’s 
desire for the worst acts of vengeance. This has 
probably originated the frequent system of com- 
pensation by fine ; it also accounts for cases, as 
among the Kafirs or the Bakwiri, where the hus- 
band must not kill the offending wife, and if he 
does so is punished as a murderer (M'Lean, op. 
cit. 117 ; Post, Afrik. Jurisp. i. 401) ; and, as among 
the Wakamba and other peoples, where the hus- 
band is allowed to slay the parties only when 
taken flagrante delicto, 

The birth ot twins is with many savage peoples regarded u 
uncanny, and one or both are put to death. The reason for 
this belief is not always certain, but in some cases it is thought, 
probably as a result of the further belief that a man can be the 
father of no more than one child, that a god has bad Inter- 
course with the woman. Such a belief Is found among the 
Negroes (some of whom, however, regard the birth as lucky for 
this reason), South American tribes, and Melanesians (Ellis, 
Toruba^speaking Peoples, 07 ; Codrington, Melanesians, 235). 
In such cases we have the idea that the wife has committed 
adultery with a divinity or spirit, as in the Greek myths of 
Alcmene and Leda. But it is sometimes held as a proof of 
adultery with another man (S. American tribes [Waltz, Ul. 
394, 480], Teutons [Westermarck, Moral Ideas, I. 408]). See 
Bcndol Harris, Cult of Heavenly Tioins. 

5 . Adultery within the prohibited degrees. — 
Among all races, marriage or sexual union is 
absolutely forbidden between certain persons, 
whether wood-relations or members of the same 
group, clan, totem, or tribe, as the case may be. 
Any offence against such a law is, to the savage 
mind, one of the worst forms of adultery ; indeed, 
it should rather be called incest. It is not a 
trespass upon another’s property, but a breach of 
tabu, and thus approaches our idea of impurity; 
while it is believed to bring Dl-luck or disaster 
upon the family, clan, or tribe. As any breach 
of such a law is thus believed to affect the whole 

f roup, it is therefore punished by the group or 
y those to whom the administration of justice is 
delegated. There is no question of private revenge. 
Any such offence is regarded as so horrible, so 
disgraceful, and even so obnoxious to the gods 
(Turner, Samoa, 92), that it is usually unheard of, 
and no one thinks of committing it. But where 
it is committed, the punishment is usually death 
to both offenders, as, in Australia, New Britam, New 
Hebrides, and among the Amer. Indians (Spencer- 
Gillen®, 16, do.*> 140 ; Westermarck, Marriage, 300 ; 
JAI xviii. 282 ; Macdonald, Oceania, 181 ; Frazer, 
Totemism, 69). In Yucatan the man was looked 
upon as an outcast (Bancroft, ii. 665) ; and a fine 
was levied among the Dyaks, Clmkmas, and others 
(St. John, Forests of the Far East, ii. 198 ; Lewin, 
Wild Races of S.E. India, 186). 

6 . Adultery of the husband. — That, at the lower 
stages of civilization, adultery is regarded os 
an offence against the proprietary rights of the 
husband, is Mme witness to by the fact that it 
is an offence only from the husband’s point of 
view. With the rarest exceptions has the wife 
any redress when the husband himself offends, 
and it is only at higher levels of civilization 
that she has any general right to complain. Of 
course, where tlie husband commits adulteiy, 
he is always in danger of death or fine at the 
hands of the guardian or husband of his paramour, 
but this docs not affect his wife’s position in the 
matter. Where the wife has the power of com- 
plaining to a tribunal or of causing the husband 
to be punished (and probably wherever tlie woman 
has any influence at all, she will complain freely 
to her husband), the cases are probably to be cla.sscd 
with those where she can obtain redress for other 
offences, e.g. ill-usage. But the cases are so 
e.xceptional that no laiv can be framed from them, 
though they may foreshadow the dawning of the 
idea of the equal rights of wife and husband, and 
of the ethical belief that adultery is uTong. 
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Among the people of W. Victoria the wife can get 
an adulterous husband punished by complaining 
to the elders of the tribe, who send him away for 
a short period (Howard, Matriin. Inst. i. 229; 
Nieboer, Slaver;/, 18). In Africa, the husband in 
Great Bassam pays a fine to the wife for unfaith- 
fulness (Post, Afrik. Juris, ii. 72), and among the 
Mariana he is severely punished (Waitz, ii. 106). 
With the Khonds of Orissa, where polyandry exists, 
and the woman can set a higher price upon her- 
self, the husband cannot striKe her for infidelity, 
whereas he is punished or is held to _ have dis- 
honoured himself (Westermarck in Social. Papers 
(1904), 152). The Omaha wife could revenge 
herself on the husband and his paramour; and 
among the Sioux and Dakotas she could leave her 
husband for unfaithfulness (Dorsey, BE, 1885, 364 ; 
Howard, i. 239). Divorce for unfaithfulness on 
the husband’s part might be obtained by the wife 
occasionally, as among some of the peoples of 
the Indian archipelago, the Shans, and others 
(Westermarck, Marriage, 527). But with these 
few exceptions savage mankind has scarcely 
recognizea the fact that the adultery of the 
husband is a wrong done to his wife. Though it 
might be thought that the matriarchate would 
give the wife some power over her husband’s infi- 
delities, this is not supported by evidence, save in a 
few particular cases. These are where the royal i 
succession was through a woman, who usually 
married a man of lower rank than herself, and 
remained his superior. His adultery was punish- 
able, but she claimed greater licence. Thus 
among the Trensas of North America, where the 
chief was looked on as a demi-god, his sister’s 
son succeeded him. She, being thus also divine, 
treated her husband as a slave, killed him if he 
were unfaithful, but allowed herself great licence 
(M’Lennan, 420). Similarly in Loango a princess 
might be licentious, but would have her husband’s 
head chopped ofl' if he even looked at another 
woman (Pinkerton, xvi. 569). This did not apply 
to any other classes, and is on a level with the 
severity of the punishment meted out to a inan 
committing adultery with the wife of a chief. 
It should be noted, however, that with a few 
peoples, the wife may have a ground for divorcing 
her husband if he takes a second wife or a con- 
cubine (Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, i.il36); 
while, even where polygamy is practised, the 
feeling of jealousy on a wife’s part, though it may 
not aU'ect her husband directly or stay his desire 
of introducing another wife to his household, is 
frequently directed against the new-comer to her 
hurt, and in some cases the wife Avill commit 
suicide (Westermarck, Marriage, 497 ff.), 

7 . Permissible adultery. — ^Adultery among the 
lower races is considered wrong, viz. an pfi'ence 
against the rights of the husband, when it is com- 
mitted apart from his will. There are occasions 
on which he commands or sanctions it, or pvhen 
it is, so to say, legalized by social or religious 
custom. The custom of lending wives either to 
friends or strangers emphasizes once more the 
view that the wife is the husband’s property. 
Here she acts at his will, as in the other case she 
infringes his rights. Here for the time the feeling 
of jealousy is in abeyance, even where it existe 
most strongly, and the husband decides that the 
wife may commit adultery. We thus see that 
adulte^ has not the precise meaning to the savage 
which it has to the cirilized man. 

Tho custom of lending wives is well-nigh universal among 
savages O^'estemiarek, Marriage, 74, ISO), but various reasons 
exist for it, nor is it always to bo explained ns the outcome of 
hospitality, (o) In cases where a wife is lent to a friend, it may 
be done out of sheer friendliness or os an act of gratitude, 
but generally the lender will expect a similar favour to bo 
shown to him. In other words, there will be reciprocity, ns 
among tho Columbian Indians, who barter wives ns a sign 


of friendship (Hist. Univ. des Voy. xill. 876), the Eskimos, 
Polynesians, and others (M'l/ennan, Studies, 2nd Ser., 876; 
Letoumeau, 212). The practice of lending wives is sometimes 
reduced to a system, ns in those Australian tribes with whom 
group marriage prevails, and generally there are limits to tho 
system of lending among most Australian peoples. Thus, where 
individual marriage prevails, the man can lend his wife only to 
men belonging to his own group, t.e. to those alone to whom 
his wife would have been marriageable (Spencer-GiUenb, 141). 
This applies also to the tribes actually practising group marriage, 
Che Urabunna and Dieri, since here the right of access to tho 
woman to whom one man has a ‘ preferential right ‘ is strictly 
limited to the men of his own group (t6. 73, 140). Some cases 
of polyandry, as where a brother permits relations with his 
wife to younger brothers, as well ns the system of secondary 
husbands, might mther be classed as instances of lending. 

(6) Sometimes it is done by way of sealing a covenant of 
friendship between two men, who then exchange their wives, as 
In Timor {Deutsche Geog. Bliilt. x. 230) ; or after a quarrel be- 
tween tribesmen, ns in N. S. IVnles {JAI xiv. 853). In all such 
cases tho friends would belong to the same tribe or clan, and 
the act would have a more or less sacred signiOcance. 

(«) Vfhere the custom of lending a wile to a stranger is con- 
cerned, it is usually assumed that hospitality alone is the cause 
OVcstermarck, Marriage, 74) ; and though this may frequently 
be true, It is doubtful whether it covers all such cases, or u 
the husband would for this reason alone relinquish bis rights 
over his wife. The reason is perhaps to be sought in the common 
idea that the stranger is, ipso facto, a dangerous person. Magioil 
and other ceremonies are often used on his arrival to neutimize 
the danger {GDI i. 299 and respectful treatment throughout 
his stay is necessary for the same end. Thus the extremely 
common custom of lending a wife or other woman to a stranger 
may Justly he assumed to be but one of many acts which are 
intended to ward off his evil powers. It ten£ to placate him, 
while, by bringing him into direct relation with the man who 
offers bis wife, it makes him one with him. This riew seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that among the Merekedeh, an Arab 
tribe, the stranger who would not accept the woman offered 
him was driven away by the women with hoots and contmnely 
{Hist. Univ. des Voy. xxxii. 830). It was desirable to pet rid 
of a guest who was not only dangerous, but evidently disposed 
to act dangerously. This custom of lending wives to stmngen 
is found practically among all savage tribes (Ijetourceau, op. cit, 
passim). 

(d) Occasionally the idea that the woman was ennobled by 
the embraces of a stranger may have prevailed, especially where 
he was a white man. This was believed by the Tasmanians 
(Wake, JSvol. of Morality, i. 77), and probably underlies the fact 
that many peoples— Australians, Negroes, Sandwich Islander*, 
and some Eskimos— who are Jealous of their own tribesmen, 
show no Jealousy of white men, and freely allow them to have 
intercourse with their wives (Westermarck, Marriage, ISI). On 
the whole, this idea corresponds to the custom of allowing the 
medicine man or priest to cohabit with the wife to ensure off- 
epring, or to confer magical or religious virtues. This is found 
among the Eskimos, who believe that it is an honour for wife 
and husband that the angekoi should have intercourse with the 
former (Egede, Descr. of Greenland, 140), among the Kalmuks 
(Moore, Marr. Customs, 182), in the Philippines, India, and 
Egypt (Keolus, Prim. Folk, 172-178), It is perhaps an extension 
of tee custom of defloration by another than the husband, 
frequently a priest or chief, or of allowing several persons to 
have access to the newly-married virgin, in order to lessen the 
danger of sexual tabu for the husband (Crawley, Mystic Bose, 
84711. ; Spencer-Gillen *, OSff.j Teulon, Orig. de la FamiUe, 69 ; 
Westermarck, 76ff.>— a custom not to be confounded with the 
claim made by a chief or feudal lord over all marriageable women, 
the jusprimee noctis. 

(e) Another cause which will override the feeling of Jealousy 
is the love of gain— the husband trading with his ivife to 
strangers or others. The Yumos of New Mexico and other Amer. 
Indians, the tribes of tropical S. America, the Eskimos, : the 
Tahitians, and other Polynesian tribes, Negroes, Australians, 
and others (Bancroft, i. 218, 614 ; Powers, Tribes of California, 
418; ZVBW, 1S9S, 207; Lisiansky, Voyage Bound World, 82, 
128 ; Bosman in Pinkerton, xvi. 625) freely offer their wives for 
money or its equivalent. But it is to be observed that this 
revolting practice, though not unknown os between savages 
themselves, has frequently been introduced or largely increased 
through contact with men of a higher civilization (Nansen, 
Fstimo Life, 166 ; Westermarck, 131). 

(/) Adultery is further sanctioned by social and religious 
custom, especially at festivals or at other times, when a wife is 
lent or a general exchange of wives takes place. IDils apparent 
promiscuity has usually a distinct end In view, veiy’ frequently 
of a magical character— to ensure the smooth working of the 
ceremonies about to bo observed, or by way of beginnings new 
life by, so to say, exchanging identity for the time being, or to 
procure fertility tor tho soil, or to avert trouble or sickness, or 
to insure the unified relationship of those practising this pro- 
miscuity, Such general exchange is found in Australia (Spencer- 
Gillen*, 03, do.»> 137, 141), in fiji {JAI xiv. 28), among the 
E-skimos (Ann. Bep. BE, vi. 693), and among other peoples 
(Crawley, op. cit. 286). It has probably been of universal occur- 
rence at such times, and in Europe relics of it are found in the 
folk-festivals, at which considerable licence still prevails 

(p) Religions prostitution usually occurred before marriage, 
i and was associated with the worship of dirinities of fertikty- 
I but in some cases a wife had to devote herself occasionally for 
1 this purpose and m order (as m a province of China) to siure 
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magically the fertility of the land (Eusehius, Vita Const, iii 58 ; 
Jlarco Polo, Yule's ed. i. 212), 

See also for lending of wives, Starcke, Primitive Family, 122 ; 
Woitz, ii. 105, iii. Ill ; Post, Afrih. Jurisp. i. 471-472. 

8. Adultery as an offence against purity and 
religion. — It has been seen that, to tne savage, 
adultery is mainly a breach of the husband’s pro- 
prietary rights, whether any further ethical idea 
■was imported into it, making it an act of impurity, 
is a question -which it is difficult to answer. But 
it is not improbable that savages, "who are quite 
aware that it is ■wrong, may attach some idea of 
impurity to its committal. If so, this conception 
may have arisen out of the idea of sexual tabu, the 
danger existing in intimate relations between man 
and woman — a danger existing even in marriage. 
Tliis danger, implying a matenal contagion, would 
naturally be increased where a man had no right 
of access to a woman ; it is most dangerous of all 
where adultery occurs within the forbidden degrees 
(§ 5). Out of this danger and material contagion 
the idea of sin and of impurity might easily arise ; 
and we can hardly doubt that, in the evolution of 
moral ideas, it has so arisen (Crawley, Mvstie Bose, 
214). On this ground, therefore, it might be claimed 
that adultery is knoivn by savages to be an act of 
impurity. They certainly believe that there are j 
occasions when it is magically dangerous ; that 
certain penalties -will befall the transgressor, either 
automatically or, possibly, by the act of higher 
powers. 

Ethical teaching amonjr earagea has hardly been made the 
subject of inquiry by actual observers, yet it Is curious to note 
that among some of the lowest races — Australians and Andamans 
— adultery is held to be a grave moral offence, and, with the j 
former, is taught to be so to the youths at initiation, while with j 
both it is obnoxious to their high god, and rvill be punished by 
him (Man, JAI xlii. 460, 469 ; Howitt, JAI xii. 160-167, Fative 
Tribes, 600). Elsewhere, as among the Indiana of Guiana, the 
fear of spints prevents them ‘from offending against the rights 
of others,’ and this would probably Include adultery (JA/ xi. 382). 
With the Fuegians, also, ‘ adultery and lewdness are condemned 
as evil' (Westermarck, 68). Wo cannot say, however, that it 
is with these peoples an offence against purity. Perhaps only 
at a higher stage is this conception really reached ; thus it is 
said to have been a maxim in ancient Mexico that ‘he who 
looks too curiously on a woman commits adultery with his 
eyes’ (Sahagun, Bist. gen. de las eotasdsNueva Espagna, ii. | 
147), and both in Jlexico and Peru a more ethical view of sin 
obtained. Among the rare cases where savages believe that 
in the future iife retributive Justice will follow their evil actions, i 
it is also likely that adultery would be Included in such actions, 
la those cases where the sins of the living are annually trans- ! 
ferred to on animal or a human victim, or where this is done on 
behalf of a dead person as part of the funeral rites, adultery is 
frequently one of those sins, os among the Niger tribes, the 
Todas, and Badagas, and others (Crowther and Taylor, Gospel on 
£anis qfjfiger, 344 ; Beolus, 203). At the Busk festival of the 
Creek Indians, men who had violated the marriage law were 
not allowed to take part in the fast, and the new fire was believed i 
to atone for all crimes except murder (Frazer, OB 2 ji. 330). In \ 
such cases, however, sin is rather a material than a spiritual | 
contagion, though the particular sin may involve the idea of | 
incipient ethical Impurity, and, os such, be obnoxious to higher 
powers. Again, the magical view of the danger of adultery at 1 
certain times is generally mixed up with tKe danger of lawful 
connexion at such times, but occasionally a distinction is made. 
Puring hunting, Ashing, and especially in time of war, men are 
in a state of tabu, and must have no intercourse ■with women — 
a rule found among most savages, and one which must not be I 
broken, lest Ill-luck follow. The danger is hero magical; but it 
is interesting to And it becoming more or less religious, ns with 
the Aleuts, who fear that their own or their wives' unfaithfulness 
during whale-Ashing would be punished by the whale, which is 
an object of reverence to them (Keclus, 62); and with some I 
Amer. Indian tribes, e.g. the Dakotas, who think that the viola- ■ 
tion of captives would be resented by tbe spirits of the dead ; 
and the Winnebagos, who observe continence because it was , 
commanded by the ‘Great Spirit’ (Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv. j 
63 ; Drake, Ind. Tribes, i. 183). A saying of the Eskimos at I 
Angraagsalik may also be cited, that ‘ the whale, the muskH)x, 
and the reindeer left the country because men had too much 
to do with other men’s wives’ (Nansen, Estimo Life, 173). | 
Occasionally, too, the vengeance of a mysterious god worshipped 
by males in their private mysteries is invoked, to deter women 
from adultery among certain Negro tribes, with whom a irmn 
representing the god enters the assembled crowd by night, seizes 
a suspected woman, and scourges her (Letoumeau, 128X 
It should be noted that the frequent appreciation of the 
chastity of unmarried women entertained by many savages, 
while connected with the idea that they are the property of 
their guardians or prospective husbands, may also be due to 


respect for se.xunl tabu. 'With some peoples, unchastltj is con- 
sidered absolutely disgraceful, and both parties are punished; 
while in Loango it is held to bring ruin on the country, and 
with some of the Sea Dyaks it is believed to he offensive bo the 
higher powers (Pinkerton, xvi. 668 ; St. John, Forests of Far 
East, L 62). 

LrrxRATcnE.^ — T. Hohhouse, Morals in Soolufion, 1906; 
C. Letoumeau, L'Evolution du Mariage et ds la FamilU, 18M 
(Eng. tr, 1897); A. H. Post, AJrikari. Jurisprvdem, 1887, 
Grundriss der ethnol. Jurispmdenz, 1894 ; M. Stelnmetz, 
Ethnol. Studien rnr ersten Entiricklung der Strafe\ E. 
Westermarck, Bistory of Human Marriage, 1891, Origin 
and Eevelopment of (he Moral Ideas, 1906. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

ADULTERY (Buddhist). — The last of the five 
Precepts binding on a Buddhist layman is not to 
act wrongly in respect of fleshly lusts (Anguttara, 
3. 212). In a very ancient paraphrase of these 
Precepts in verse {Sutta Nipata, 393-398), this one 
is expressed as follows : ‘ Let the wise man avoid 
nnchastity as if it were a pit of live coals. Should 
he be unable to he celibate, let him not offend ivith 
regard to the wife of another.’ This is e’vidence 
not so much of Buddhist ethics as of the general 
standard of ethics in the 6th cent. B.C., in Kosala 
and Magadha. In the Buddhist Canon Law we 
find a regulation to he followed by members of the 
Order, vvhen on their rounds for alms, in order to 
prevent the possibility of suspicion or slander in 
this respect (Pacittiya, 43, translated in Vinaya 
Texts, 1. 41). An adulterer taken in the act mi^ht 
be wounded or slain on the spot. This explains 
the implication of the words used in Samyutta, 
2. 188. But adultery was also an offence against 
the State, and an offender could be arrested by 
the police, and brought up for trial and judgment 
(Commentary on Dhammapada, 300). In such texts 
of the law administered m Buddhist conntries_ as 
have so far been made accessible to ns, the xdew 
taken of adultery is based on these ancient 
customs. So, for instance, of the Shhhalese, Pana- 
hokke says (Nxti Nighandnwa, p. xxix) that 
adultery, unless committed in the king’s palace, 
was seldom punished by the Kandian judges ; (1) 
because the husband was loath, by complaint, to 
publish his disgrace; and (2) because he was 
allo'wed to take vengeance himself if the offender 
were caught 'under such circumstances that 
adultery was presumable. (See also Richardson, 
The Dhammathat, Burmese text and English trans- 
lation, Rangoon, 1906). Nothing is said in the 
Buddhist law-books of any punishment to be in- 
flicted, either by the hnshano or by the State, on 
the adulteress. Buddhist influence in tliis matter, 
except in so far os it mitigated severity against 
the woman, was therefore confined to the main- 
tenance of pre-Buddhistic ideas and customs. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ADULTERY (Egyptian). — ^That adultery with 
a married woman was looked upon as a sin in Egypt 
is shown by the Nerative Confession (part of ch. 125 
of the Book of the Dead, a chapter that has not yet 
been found earlier than the 18th Dyn.). Here, in 
the 19th clause, we read, ‘ I have not defiled the wife 
of a husband’ {v.l. ‘the wife of another man’). 
That it was also against the law is implied by a 
text of the reign of Ramses v. (c. 1150 B.c.) con- 
taining a long list of crimes charged against a ship- 
master at Elephantine, amongst them being that 
of adultery with two women, each of wliom is 
described as • mother of M. and -wife of N.’ (Ploy tc, 
Pap. de Turin, pi. li ff. ; Spiegelberg, ZA, 1891, 82). 
The didactic papyri warn against adultery as well 
as fornication. Ptahhotep says, ‘ If thou desirest 
to prolong friendship in a house which thou enterest 
as master, as colleague, or ns friend, or where.so- 
ever thou enterest, avoid approaching the women ; 
no place prospereth where that is done. ... A 
thousand men have been destroyed to enjoy a short 
moment like a dream : one attainctli death in 
knowing it’ {PrissePap. ix. 7-12; Gunn, Instmc- 
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tion of Ptahhotep, p. 49). This text is not later 
than the Middle Kingdom. Another, of the period 
of the Deltaic dTOasties, charges the youth to 
remember that ‘ the woman whose husband is afar 
off (or possibly ‘the woman whose husband has 
freed himself from her,’ i.e. ‘ divorced her ’), behold 
she adometh herself for thee daily. If there is no 
witness with her, she standeth and spreadeth her 
net. 0 crime worthy of death if one listens ! * 
{Pap. de Boults, i. 16; Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 155). The story of Ubaaner turns on the 
infidelity of his wife with a peasant, who is 
eventually handed over to a magic crocodile to 
devour, the woman being taken to the north side 
of the palace (evidently a place of public assembly) 
and burned, and her ashes cast into the river 
(Erman, Pap. Westcar, p. Iff.; Petrie, Tales,, i. 
p. 97 ; Maspero, Contes Pop.® p. 24). One of Hero- 
dotus’ Egyptian tales is of king Pheron, who 

f athered his unfaithful wives into one tow and 
estroyed all together by fire (Hdt. ii. 111). But 
it would not be safe to conclude that burning was 
ever the established penalty for adultery. In the 
New-Kingdom Story of the Two Brothers (Petrie, 
Tales, ii. p. 36 ; Maspero, p. 1), Bito, the younger 
brother, is solicited by the wife of the elder brother 
Anfip, like Joseph by the wife of Potiphar, and 
reproves herjwith the words, ‘ thou art as a mother 
unto me, and thy husband as a father.* Anflp, 
when convinced of her guilt — which was double- 
dyed, since in her fear she had accused Bito to 
mm, and endeavoured to persuade him to kill Bito 
— slew her and cast her to the dogs. What the 
legal penalty for adultery was in real life, or by 
whom it was exacted, is not known. In two con- 
tracts of the time of the 26th Dyn., the earliest 
marriage contracts yet discoverea in Egypt, the 
husband declares, ‘If I leave the woman N., 
whether desiring to leave her from dislike (?) or 
desiring another woman than her, apart from the 
great crime that is found in woman, I will restore 
to her’ the do^vry, etc. The implication is that 
the husband had at least no obligation to the wife 
if he had divorced her for adultery. These con- 
tracts were written at Thebes in 589 and 549 B.O. 
respectively. Later marriage contracts, those of 
the reign of Darius and the numerous Egyptian 
contracts of Ptolemaic date, contain no deiinite 
reference to adultery (for all these see Griffith, 
Catalogue of the John Bylands Papyri, 114 ff., 

134 ff.); on the other hand, in the rarer Ptolemaic 
contracts written in Greek (Grenfell and Himt, 
Tebtunis Papyri, i. 449) adultery and all forms of 
conjugal infidelity are forbidden to both husband 
and wife. The penalty for the husband is the for- 
feiture of the dowry, but that for the wife is not 
specified ; perhaps one may gather that she was 
left absolutely at her husband’s mercy. The con- 
tracts of Homan date, all of which are written in 
Greek, prescribe a blameless life on both sides, but 
in less detail. 

A chapter of the very ancient Pyramid texts, as 
found in the pyramid of Unas (Onnos), after de- 
scribing the ttivinity of the dead king and the 
continued activity of his bodily functions, ends 
strangely : ‘ Unas is a generator who carrieth off 
women from their husbands to any place_ that he 
wisheth, when his heart moveth him.’ This idea is 
hardly to be reconciled with a highly developed 
moral sense in the nation, unless the divinity of 
kings invested them with special privileges that 
would be contrary to all good manners for their 
subjects. F. Ll. Griffith. 

ADULTERY (Greek). — In Athens, adultery 
{pLOixda.) on the part of the wife implied criminal 
intercourse with any man other than her husband. 
On the part of the husband it was, strictly speaking. 


criminal intercourse mth the wife, sister, or mother 
of a fellow-citizen, or with his concubine, if she were 
a native Athenian (Dem. Aristocr. p. 637, § 53). 

This strict interpretation was in the classical 
period widened so as to include offences committed 
against maidens and widows. On neither side is 
the offence regarded as a violation of the sanctity 
of a binding obligation, but as an offence against 
the family. Hence the special severity with 
which the wife was treated as compared with the 
husband. Any act of misconduct on her side 
might introduce alien blood into the famiW and 
pollute the worship of its ancestors. Marital 
mfidelity involved no such dangers to a man’s own 
family, and was condoned by law, except in so far 
as it mfringed the rights of other families. There 
are traces, however, which show that the best 
opinion condemned it (Isocrates, Nicoclcs, § 42; 
Aristot. Pol. 1336a. 1; Plant. Merc. 817 f., where 
the reference is to Greek and not Roman life). 

I. Punishment of the man. — If the husband 
caught the offender flagrante delicto {&p6p' iv UpOpois 
Lucian, Eun. 10), he might kill him at onofc 
(Dem. Aristocr. § 53). That this law was no mere 
antiquated survival can be seen from Lysias, de 
ccede Eratosth. § 23ff., where an account will be 
found of the killing of the adulterer Eratosthenes 
by the injured husband Euphiletus, who, it should 
be noticed, is careful to secure the presence of 
witnesses to his act. The husband, however, 
might content himself with punishment short of 
death, e.g. irapariKftSs and jtatpavlStains (Suid. s.v. 
pgLijxLvls and AasiiSai ; Schol. Aristoph. JTub. 1083, 
Plut. 168, Eccl. 722) ; or he might agree to accept 
a sum of money in compensation for the wrong 
done to him. He was allowed to keep the offender 
prisoner until satisfactory guarantees were given 
that the sum promised would be paid (pOem.] in 
Never. § 65 ; Lys. de cvede Eratosth. § 25 : Ixireve 
AiroicrtTvai dXV ipyipiov Tpa(aa0ai). If the alleged 
adulterer denied the offence, he could bring an 
action for unjust detention (dSiKus elpxOTjyai 
poixir) before the Thesmothetse. Should he fail to 

g rove his case, the Court directed his sureties to 
and him over to the offended husband, who might 
inflict whatever chastisement he chose within the 
precincts of the Court, provided that sword or 
dagger was not used (iytv tyxapiSlov, in Never. § 66). 
If the offender esc^ed, or had not been taken in 
the act, the husband or, in the case of maidens and 
widows, the guardian (nipios) could bring an action 
for adultery {ypa<t>h poixdas) before the Thesmo- 
thetie. It is doubtful if any one unconnected with 
the family could bring such an action. It is not 
known exactly what penalty Avas inflicted, but in 
all probability it was disfranchisement (dripda), 
either total or partial. 

2. Punishment of the woman. — If misconduct was 
proved, the husband was required to repudiate his 
Avife, under the penalty of himself suffering dn/ds. 
She Avas excluded from public temples, and, if she 
refused compliance, could be expelled Avith im- 
punity by any citizen. Such assailant might teas- 
off her clothes and ornaments, but might not 
or kill her (in Never. § 87 ; .fflschin. in TimarcL 
§ 183). Heliodorus (Mthiop. i. 11) is Tnicfgl-»T- 
in stating that an adulteress was punished xrr 
death. * 

Little is knoAvn of the practice of other 
communities in dealing Avith adultery. Thai & 
was everywhere regarded as a grave crnno is 
from Xen. Biero, iii. 3, Avhere it is 
many cities allowed the adulterer to bp T-ir- 

impunity. Zaleucus, the Locrian l^dskio^ ^ 
dained the punishment of blinding {^i 
xiu. 24. 5) ; at Cyme and in Pisidia the 
Avas paraded on an ass (Pint. Qucest. G- 
Anth. xliv. 41); and at various 
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same la^r-'book, * -which exhibits in general a remark- 
able contrast to Hindu law, the Braliman -who is 
guilty of adultery -with a -woman of his own caste 
shall have his head shaved and be banished, or 
excommunicated from his caste. 

The husband may separate himself from his 
adulterous wife, and may retain all her posses- 
sions.t The right to leave the unfaithful husband 
belongs also to the wfe,J: but she has no claim to 
the whole property. 

In modem India adultery is regarded in the 
same liglit as in ancient times, since the regula- 
tions of the Brahman law-books are still valid, and 
the social position of woman has undergone little 
change. It is true that even by the Hindu of to- 
day the chaste wife who remains loyal to her 
husband is looked upon as the incarnation of 
Lak?ml, the goddess or wealth and good fortune ; § 
but how little confidence the Hindus place in the 
faithfulness of their wives is shown by the close 
-watch to which now, as formerly, they are sub- 
jected. The fear of punishment is regarded at the 
present time also ns the best security for the 
observance of the marriage vow. ‘ No punishment 
is thought too bratal for unfaithfulness, and of 
this fact the -women are well aware. I have my- 
self seen instances, especially in the North-West 
Pro-vinces, where a husband has out ofi" the nose of 
his -wife, not even upon actual proof, but upon 
mere suspicion. Hands are sometimes cut off, and 
other horrible forms of mutilation are resorted 
to. . . . The woman, robbed of her fair looks, is 
ruthlessly cast out.’ || Even if this picture is over- 
draivn, yet other travellers confirm the fact that 
stem jurisdiction is sometimes exercised by the 
husband. In Nepal the aggrieved husband has the 
right openly to cut down the seducer when found 
guilty ; and here, as well as among certain Chitta- 
gong Hill Tribes, a Avife whom infidelity has 
betrayed into guilt is deprived of nose and ears. 

Divorce on the CTound of adultery is allowed, 
according to the Madras Census Report for 1891. 
The Census Report, also, of the North-West Pro- 
-vinces and Oudh for 1001 mentions that the lower 
as well as the higher castes permit the divorce of 
the -mfe for unchastity. If, nevertheless, instances 
of divorce are rare, the cause is to be found less in 
a lofty morality than in the endeavour of the 
Hindus to Avithdraw their family life as much as 
possible from publicity. 

LiTEBiTCiufc — ^J. Jolly, ‘ Becht a. SItto.’In OIA.P U. 8, Stross- 
burfT, 1806, pp. 66, 121, 128 ; H, Zimmer, AUindischt) Lfben, 
1870, pp. SOOff., S31f.: A. Weber, IndUcht Studien, X, 1863, 
p. 83 1.; Pischel and Geldner, Vtditche Studien, 1. 1889, p. xxv ; 
E. Hopkins, 'Soci»l #nd Military Position of the Ruling Caste 
In Ancient India,’ In JAOS, vol. xlU. 1889, pp. 107, S67 ; Siti- 
Nighatiduva, or VoeatnUarg of the Late fn the Kandyan King- 
dom^. by Lo Mesurierand Rmabokke,.1880, p. xixf.; Jardine 
and Forschhammer, Kota on Buddhist Lav;, Rangoon, 1882; 
Rich. Schmidt, Liebe u. She <m alien o. mod, Indien, lOW, 
p. 4S3; J. A. Dubois, Hindu ilannen. Custom^ and Cert- 
monies'^, tr. by H. R. Beauchamp, 1830, p. 313; S. C. Bose, 
Hindoos as they are\ 1833, p. 233 j M. F. BiUington, JTonKm 
in India, Jjondon, 189S, p. 123 ; K. Boeck, Dureh Indien ins 
verschlossme Land A'epal, 1003, p. 236; K. Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage, 1891, p. 122. R. FiCK. 

ADULTERY (Jewish). — The substitution of 
monogamy for polygamy made no change in the 
JcAvish law on adultery. From the time of the 
Babylonian Exile, monoramy became the pre- 
valent custom in JcAvisb life. But the law con- 
tinued to regard as adultery only the intercourse 
of a married AA-oraan Avith any man other than her 
husband. Thus a married man was not regarded 
as guilty of adultery unless he had intercourse Avith 
a married Avoman other than his wife. For in 
theoiy he might have several AA-ives, and an un- 
married Avoman Avith whom he had intercourse 

• Menu Kyay, vi. 31. t Ib. xiL 4a 

1 Manoo AVoonnana Dhammathat, 176. S Bose, p. 233. 

I BilUngton, tToman in India, p. 123. 


might become his AAufe. In fact, according to the 
Rabbinic law, such intercourse might be construed 
into a legal marriage. But concubinage aa’os seA'erely 
condemned (Leviticvs Babba, ch. xxv.). Yet the 
difference betAveen the legal position of the male 
and the female adulterer (using tlie term in its 
noAV current sense) aa-os considerably affected by 
the abolition of the JeAvish poAver to pronounce or 
inflict capital punislunent. This occurred, accord- 
ing to the JeAvish sources (Jems. Sanh. 18a, 246 ; 
Bab. Sanh. 41a), forty years before the destruction 
of the Temple (i.e. in the year A.D. SO) ; but Avhat- 
ever be thought of this exact date, there is no 
doubt that the death penalty Avas neither pro- 
nounced nor inflicted for adultery in the time of 
Christ. Hence it is generally- conceded that the 
case of the Avoman taken in adultery (Jn 8^*'') does 
not imply that the Avoman AA’Ould actually liaA'e 
been stoned. In the first place, the laAv of Moses 
does not prescribe stoning except where a be- 
trothed Aurgin had intercourse -with a man other 
than her affianced husband (Dt 22=^- ^). In other 
cases (Lv 20*°, Dt 22°°} the method of execution is 
not defined, and in all such cases, according to 
JeAAish tradition, the criminal Avas executed not by 
stoning, but by strangulation (Mishna Sanh. xi. 1). 
Secondly, it aauU be observed that the AA’oraan had 
not yet been tried by the court. Finally, as indi- 
cated above, the death penalty had long ceased to 
be inflicted for adultery. The pointof the incident in 
the (jospel of St. John was just the attempt to put 
J esus into a dilemma, as the commentators point out. 
It may well be that the irregularities indicated above 
were an intentional aggraA'ation of the record. 

The punishment for adultery was modified into 
the divorce of the AA'oman, Avho lost all her rights 
under the marriage settlement; the man was 
scourged. The husband of the adulteress AA'as not 
permitted to cohabit -with her; he was compelled 
to divorce her (Mishna, Sota vi. I ; Maimonides, 
HUch. Ishuth, xiiv. 6). The adulteress Avas not 
alloAved to marry her paramour {So(a v. 1). In 
case of the maus adultery, he Avas compelled to 
grant a divorce on his Avife’s application ; the Avoman, 
of course, could not initiate divorce proceedings, 
but in the view of some of the medieeA’al authorities 
the Court Avould compel the husband to diA’orce 
her in case of his habitual licentiousness (Eben 
ha'Ezer, § 154, I gloss). The ‘ ordeal of the bitter 
Avaters’ (Nu 6**'°*) was abolished by Jochanan ben 
Zakkai daring the Roman invasion (Mishna, Sofa 
ix. 9), though Queen Helena of Adiabene — a pro- 
selyte to Judaism in the 1st cent. A.D. — sought 
to restore it (Mislma, Yotna iii. 10 ; Tosefta, Yoma 
ii. 3). Of the ordeal itself, R. Aljiiba (2nd cent. 
A.D.) remarks; ‘Only when the (suspicious) hus- 
band is himself free from guilt AAill the Avaters be 
an effective test of his -wife’s guilt or innocence; 
but if ho has himself been guQty of illicit inter- 
course, the waters will have no eflect ' (Sifr6, Naso, 
21 ; Sofa, 476). Mr. Amram (Jexoish Encyc. vol. L 
p. 217) comments on this passage as folloAvs : ‘ In 
the light of this rabbinical dictum, the saying of 
Jesus in the case of the AA-oman taken in adultery 
acquires a hbav meaning. To those asking for her 
punishment, he replied: “He that is AAitliout sin 
among yon, let him first cast a stone at her" 
(Jn 8*).’ The abolition of the ordeal is attributed 
in the Mishna to the great preA'olence of adultery ; 
and it may be that in tlie disturbed conditions due to 
the Roman regime laxity of morals intruded itself. 

But if so, it AA-as but a temporary lapse. The 
records of Jewish life give evidence of remarkable 
purity in marital relations (cf. Abrahams, Jeicish 
Life in the Middle Ages, 1896, 90 f.). The ^nctity 
of marriage Avas upheld as the essential condition for 
social happiness and Aurtuc. The moral abhorrence 
felt against the crime of adultery is slioAA-n in many 
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Battinical utterances. Not all a man’s other 
virtues would save him from Gehenna if he com- 
mitted adultery {Sota, 4&). Even lustful desire was 
condemned as a moral offence (Eben ha-'Eser, § 21 ; 
of. Mt ^). Perhaps the most remarkable testi- 
mony to the Jeudsh aetestation of the crime is to 
be found in the Talmud {Sank. 74a). In the year 
A.D. 135, at the crisis of the disastrous revolt 
against Hadrian, a meeting was held at Lydda. 
The assembly was attended by several _ famous 
Eabbis (including Akiba), and the question was 
discussed as to the extent of conformity with 
Roman demands which might justifiably bo made 
rather than face the alternative of death. It was 
decided that every Jew must surrender his life 
rather than commit any of the three offences, 
idolatry, murder, or gillut 'itrS,y6th a rj). This 

latter phrase includes both adultery and incest 
(Graetz, Hist, of the Jews, English tr., ii. oh. xvi.). 

Ltteraturr.— Z. Frankel, Grundlinien des 2Iosaisch-T^ 
inmlischen (Breslau, 1860); D, W. Amram, JctmA 

Laip of Divorce (1896); and the same author’s art, ‘Adultery* 
in Jewish Encyc, vol. i. I, AbrAHAMS. 

ADULTERY (Muslim).— In the year 4 of the 
Hiira, the Prophet was accompanied on one of his 
military expeditions by his •wife, 'A’isha. One day, 
at the removal from the camp towards night, she re- 
mained behind and reached Muhammad’s caravan 
only on the following morning, in the company of 
a man. This circumstance caused great scandal. 
Even the Prophet at first suspected his •wife of 
adultery. Aftenvards, however, it was revealed to 
liim that she had been falsely accused, and he was 
again reconciled to her. The verses of the Qur’an 
that have reference to this occurrence, namely, 
Siir. xxiv. 1-5, contain, amongst other statemente, 
the folloufing words : ‘ As for the whore and the 
whoremonger, scourge each of them mth a hundred 
stripes, and do not let pity for them take hold of 
you in Allah’s religion. . . . But as for those who 
cast (imputations) on chaste women and do not 
bring four •witnesses, scourge them with eighty 
stripes, and do not receive any testimony of theirs 
for ever’ (cf. Th. Noldeke, Gesch. des Qordns, p. 156 ; 
A. Sprenger, Das Lehen und die Lchre des Moham- 
mad, iii. 63 ff. ; D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed 
and the Rise of Islam, p. 341 ; The Koran, Sale’s 
Eng. tr., ed. 1825, ii. 180). 

In Islam, therefore, according to these verses of 
the Qur’an, incontinence should be punished %vith 
one hundred stripes. Originally, however, Muham- 
mad had commanded that those who had been found 
^ilty of this misdemeanour should be put to death 
by stoning — a punishment which he had probably 
derived from Judaism. In the Muslim tradition, 
various instances are mentioned in which this 
punishment is said to have been inflicted at Mu- 
hammad’s command (of. A. N. Matthews, Mishhdt- 
vl-MasAbth, ii. 182-186, Calcutta, 1810 ; I. Gold- 
ziher, Mohammedanisches Recht in Theorie und 
Wirklichkeit ’ (Zcitschr.f. vergl. Bechtswissensch. 
•viii. 466 ff.). It may thus be understood that the 
Prophet had designedly mitigated the punishment 
attached to adultery out of affection for 'A’isha. 

After Muhammad’s death, a difference of opinion 
arose amongst the faithful with respect to this 
point. Many thought that the punishment of 
stoning to death was abrogated by the verses of 
Qiur’an xxiv. 1-5. But the second Khalif,'Umar, set 
his face very strongly against this view. According 
to huu, adultery in Islam should be punished with 
stoning. ‘ Thus hath the Prophet ordained it,’ said 
he, ‘and thus have we acted on his command. Some 
people say that they find no injimotion to this effect 
m Allah’s book ; but in the days of Muhammad 
we were accustomed in the recitation of the Qur’an 
to recite also a verse in wliich the punishment of 


stoning was undoubtedly denounced against the 
violator of the marriage bond.’ Indeed, according 
to Muslim tradition, such a verse is said to have 
formed originally a part of the thirty-third Sura 
(cf. Noldeke, op. cit, p. 185). 

In the Muslim law-books, both punishments, 
stoning as well as scourging, are found threatened 
against the offence of fornication (Arab. zind). By 
this offence, the Muslim jurists understand not only 
adultery, but any sexual intercourse between two 
persons who do not stand to one another in the 
relation of husband and uife or master and slave. 
For those who are not yet married, if they render 
themselves guilty of this offence, scourging is 
thought sufficient ; all others must in that case be 
put to death by stoning. An individual belonging 
to the latter group of persons is in Arabic called 
muhsan. The original simification of this word ic 
‘well-guarded,’ but in Arabic it came to be employed 
metapnoricaUy to signify a married Avoman, and 
later a married person in general (cf. J. Wellhausen, 
‘ Die Ehe bei den Arabem,’ Nachrichten der kdnigl. 
Gesellsch. der Wissensch. in Gottingen, 1893, No. 11, 
p. 447). According to the jurists, hoAvever, a person 
remains muhsan, even though hismairiage may have 
been dissolved at a later period. If he thereafter 
renders himself guilty of zind, he must be stoned. 
In Isl5m, stoning is thus not a punishment exclu- 
sively of adultery, as was often incorrectly sup- 
posed (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, review of E. Sachatfs 
Mohammedanisches Beeht m ZDMG liii, 161 ff,). 

On various matters of detail, as, for example, 
the question whether those who are to be stoned 
must also be scourged, etc., many go into different 
scholastic minuti®. The e^vidence of zind, however, 
according to Qur’fin xxiv. 1-5, cannot be presented 
except by the testimony of four male Avitnesses, 
AA'ho are able to confirm the truth of the accusation 
by details. In fact, a condemnation for zind is 
thereby rendered impossible, unless the guilty 
person makes a confession, and thus becomes Avill- 
ingly subjected to the punishment. 

When a man takes his AAufe in the act of adultery, 
he may put her to death at once, along Avith her 
paramour. If he suspects her of adultery, he is 
not required to bring lorAvard any AAutnesses, The 
laAV permits him to take an oath that his Avife has 
been unfaithful to him. When, hoAvever, the AAufe 
on her part SAvears under oath that she is innocent, 
she is not punished. Nevertheless, the marriage is 
then dissolved ; and if the Avife brings a child into 
the Avorld, the legitimacy can be disoAvned by the 
husband. The SAvearing of this oath is in Arabic 
called l\dn. Cf. Qur’an xxiv. 6-9 : ‘ They who 
accuse their AAUves (of adultery) and shall have no 
Avitnesses (thereof) besides themselves, the testi- 
mony (Avhich shall be required) of one of them 
(shall be) that he SAvear four times by God that he 
speaketh the truth and the fifth time (that he im- 
precate) the curse of God on him if he be a liar. 
And it shall avert the punishment (from the Aidfe) 
if she sAvear four times by God that he is a liar and 
if the fifth time (she imprecate) the AATath of God 
on her if he speaketh the truth.’ 

Slaves are not stoned for zind, but only pimished 
Avith fifty strmes. 

Litkkatube. — E. Sachan, Mohammedanisches Recht nach 
Schafiilischer Lehre, pp. 14, 7S ff., 809, 815 ff., and other trans- 
lations of Muslim Law Books ; J. Krcsradrik, ' Beitrape zur 
Beleuohtunc des islamitischen Strafrechts mit Riicksicht auf 
Theorie und Praxis in der Turkei,’ ZDMG Iviii. 101 ff. 

Th. W. Juynboll. 

ADULTERY (Christian). — i. Teaching of 
Jesus and the Apostles. — It is sometimes said 
that the Law of Moses deals only Avith outAvard 
actions, Avhile the Sermon on the Mount teaches 
us to think of the inAvard disposition, and the 
motives that prompt to action. Tlie Decalogue, 
it AS said, like other ancient codes of laws, forbida 
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the sinful act hy which the mamage bond is vio- 
lated, but takes no account of the character or 
disposition. Jesus, on the other liand, shows us 
that the inward disposition wliich renders the sinful 
act impossible is the one tiling of importance in the 
sight of God. A moment’s consideration will con- 
vince us that, whatever element of truth there may 
be in this statement, it cannot be taken as a com- 
plete and satisfactory account of our Lord’s com- 
ment on the Seventh Commandment (Mt 6”'^), 
inasmuch as it is simply untrue to say that the 
Decalogue takes no account of inward disposition 
or motives. The command, ‘ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s mfe,’ goes behind the outward 
act, and condemns the sinful desire which leads 
to adultery. It is true, nevertheless, that in this 
assage in the Sermon on the Moimt our Lord goes 
eyond the teaching of the Decalogue, and gives a 
new and deeper meaning to the command, ‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery ’ ; that He does not 
merely recall to men’s minds the teaching of the 
Tenth Commandment, which had been overlooked 
or forgotten in the Jeuish schools, hut that He lays 
doivn a ff^eat principle of the righteousness required 
in the Kingdom of heaven, from which obedience 
to the letter of the command will follow as a 
matter of course. The Tenth Commandment for- 
bids the sinful desire^ mainly because it tends to 
conduct which will injure one’s neighbour ; it is a 
safeguard against injury, and the thought of the 
injury done to one’s neighbour is the prominent 
thought. In the passage in the Sermon on the 
Mount, on the other hand, our thoughts are centred 
on the moral injuiy to the man himself. ‘If thy 
right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body be cast into hell.’ The indulgence in 
sinful thoughts and desires is not a minor ofience 
tending to the injury of others, but is already the 
soul-destroying sin of adultery committed in the 
man’s own heart. 

It is now easy to understand why it is that, while 
throughout the NT sins of the flesh are unsparingly 
denounced, we have no detailed classification of 
such sins ; and very little account is taken of the 
various distinctions — as between adultery, fornica- 
tion, stuprum, etc. etc. — which are so often treated 
of at unedifying length in ^vritings on these sub- 
jects. The word used most frequently in the NT 
for such sins is -iropyeta, ' fornication.’ * This serves 
to include all those ‘ lusts of the flesh which war 
against the soul ’ (1 P 2'*) ; and but little account 
is taken of the distinction between fornication and 
what we naturally regard as the graver ofience of 
or adultery proper, which involves the 
violation of the mamage bond. Some ■writers in 
modem times have found a difficulty in our Lord’s 
words which forbid the dissolution of the marriage 
bond — vapexTbs b.iyov ^oppclas (Mt 5®^), /th irrl Tropyel^ 
(ID’); and Dellinger {Ckristenthum und Kirche) 
made a not very successful attempt to show that 
the Avord Topyda in these passages must refer to 
some ofience committed before marriage, rendering 
the marriage itself null and_ void ab initio. It is 
a sufficient refutation of this view that such an 
interpretation was not thought of by the Avriters of 
the first four centuries, and that no difficulty aa-os 
found in recognizing vopyela as a general term, in- 
cluding in itself all sins of the flesh, and in this 
particular instance ^plying to adultery. 

The passage in 1 Th 4®, in AA’hich St. Paul deals 
directly Avitfi the sin of adultery, may be placed 
side by side AA-ith these passages from Mt., as 

• St. Paul uses tnpvtta and derivatives about eighteen times : 
docs not occur, while /loiviJt (and derivatives) occurs 
onlr ave times in his Epistles, and two of these instances are 
quotations from the Decalogue, viz. Eo 2*^ 1S». 


affording an interesting illustration of the same 
principle. The Apostle does not ignore our duty 
towards our neighbour. Adultery is sinful because 
it is a kind of theft (rd /li; ineppalvciy koX TrXeoyeicreTy 
by rip TtpiyjiaTL rhv aSc\ij>by airrov). But he seems 
to dAvell on this aspect of the matter only in 
posing, Avhile his exhortation is occtmied mainly 
AA'ith the need for purity and sanctification, and 
the danger of that fornication (rrjs ■rropyclas — note 
the use of the article) Avhich AA’as so common a 
feature in the life of the Grteco-Roman Avorld. St. 
Paul, no doubt, Avould haA’e been quite ready to 
acknoAvledge that adultery, as inflicting a more 
grievous or irreparable AATong, AA’as a graver offence 
than simple fornication, just as he recognized fully 
the gravity of the case of incest in Corinth (1 Co 5*) ; 
but, in general, the object of the gospel aa'us not 
primarily to develop a system of casuistry, but 
to call men to neAvness of life, and to produce a 
character AA’hich should make sin in all shapes and 
forms impossible. For the Christian, therefore, the 
Seventh Commandment is, before everything else, 
a laAV of chastity, and the sin of adultery includes 
every kind of uniaAA’ful sensual indulgence, Ai’hether 
in thought or deed. Marriage is, first of all, a 
spiritual union betAveen those Avho are. ‘ heirs to- 
gether of the grace of life ’ (1 P 3’) ; and all other 
objects must be considered as subordinate to the 
promotion of that social life Avhioh is absolutely 
necessary to man’s Avell-being. 

2 . Ecclesiastical discipline. — The case of the 
incestuous Corinthian (1 Co 6) gives us our first 
exanmle of the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline 
by a (Jhristinn community ; and the Epistles to the 
Corinthians make it plain that, Avhile the Christian 
Church from the very beginning Avas accustomed 
to exercise a stem aisci^ine over the lives and 
conduct of its members, the idea that the offence 
of adultery necessaiily invoh’ed final and irre- 
vocable exclusion from the Church was unknoAvn 
in the days of the Apostles. 

TcrtulUan’s statement, therefore, that from the beginning 
gross Bins of the flesh were visited with Anal exclusion from the 
Church, must be regarded as on exaggeration, eo tar as the 
Apostolic age is concerned. Indeed, all the evidence goes to 
show that we have here rather the ideal picture of the glories of 
the primitive age, as conceived by the enthusiastio lUontanIst, 
than a sober statement of fact.* 

ToAvards the close of the 2nd cent, there seems 
to be no doubt that the discipline in the Churches 
of Africa and Italy, Avith AA’hich Tertullian Avas 
most famUiar, was exceedingly strict; but the 
evidence available appears to shoAV that there Avas 
no uniform or clearly defined system of discipline 
established throughout the Avhole of Christendom. 

Irenaons (e. Bwr. i. L IS) tells us of certain women in the 
Church of Lyons who had been found guilty of adultery, and 
subjected to penance. As he speaks of only one of these as not 
being Anally restored to communion, it may bo inferred that the 
others had been received back ; hence we may conclude that the 
system of discipline in the Gallic Church was somewhat less 
strict than that which prevailed in Italy or Africa. During the 
whole of the sub-Apostollo age, and down, at all events, to the 
close of the 2nd cent., the high standard of morality which we 
And in the Apostolic age was weU maintained throughout the 
Christian communities. If any Christian fell away to vicious or 
Immoral courses, ho would in aU probab'Uity forsake the Church 
and relapse to heathenism. Hence cases of grave offences call- 
ing for ecclesiastical censure would bo of rare occurrence, and 
the conditions required for the establishment of a weU-deflned 
system of penitenual discipline would not arise. 

With the expansion of the Church and also, 
perhaps, as a consequence of the fading avA’ay of 
the early enthusiasm, it became necessary, if the 
Church AA’as to maintain her position and carry 
on her work in the Avorld, to relax someAV’hat Uie 
extreme severity of discipline, to make proA’ision 
for the restoration of penitent sinners, and, at the 
same time, to make the Church’s rules on such 
matters clear and distinct. 

* adc. iTare. Iv. P. Tertullian here enumerates ' seven deadly 

sins which exclude from communion,’ viz. idofofatria, Wa^hemfo, 

homieidium, adullerium, ttuprum, falrum teslimonium, fraxa. 
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' Pope Callxtna i. (e. 220) was probably neither the monster 
of Iniquity depicted by his enemies, nor yet an enthusiastic 
exponent of evangelical principles, but simply a ruler of prac- 
tical wisdom and foresight, who saw clearly what was required 
by the circumstances ol the time. His famous edict ; ‘ Ego et 
moeohte et fomieationis delicta iunotls pcenitentia dimitto,' 
however, provoked a stormy controversy, and was assailed with 
much vigour and bitterness by TertuUian in his treatise de 
Pudieitia. In this contest, and in the Novatian dispute which 
followed, the victory remained with those who maintained the 
laxer policy, and experience showed that the high but imprac- 
ticable ideals of what seemed to be the more strictly religious 
party were unsuited to the new conditions and circumstances 
of the Ohurch. 

From the berinning of the 4th cent, down to 
the very close or the Middle Ages, a long series of 
Conciliar decrees and other anthoritative enact- 
ments hears witness to the fact that throughout 
this period the Church was called upon to deal 
practically and effectively with a widely prevalent 
immorality, and to solve the problem of combining 
due severity against sinners with the mercy enjoined 
by the gospel. 

The Canons of the Council of Uliheris (Elvira 
in Spain), which met A.D. 305, seem to have 
furnished a type and regulating principle for the 
ecclesiastical legislation of succeeding ages, and 
may well serve to indicate the conditions with 
which the Church had to deal and the principles 
adopted in dealing with them. 

Canon 0 declares that a woman who has divorced her husband 
for adultery ought not to marry again during the husband’s life- 
time. Should she do so, she is to be excluded from communion 
until after the first husband’s death, at all events unless she 
should be seized with a dangerous illness. 

' ’ Canon 13 decrees perpetual exclusion from communion in the ! 
case of consdcrated virgins who have fallen, and who show no 
true sense of the seriousness of their loss (non intelligentes quid 
amiserint). Such virgins, it repentant, may bo restored to com- 
munion in the hour of death. 

Canon 14. Yirgints scecularet, guilty of fornication, to 
undergo a year’s penance and to marry their seducers. 

Canon 15 condemns marriage with Jews, pagans, or. heretics 
as akin to adultery. 

Canon 18 condemns adultery committed by a clergyman. 
Bishops, priests, or deacons found guilty of adultery are never, 
even to the end of their lives, to be restored to communion, 
both because of the enormity of the offence and because of 
the scandal to the Church [' et propter scandalura et propter 
nefandum crimen ’].* 

Canon 69 Imposes five years’ penance for a single act of 
adultery. 

Canon 64 imposes ten years for adultery persisted in (or any 
length of time, and enacts that there must be no restoration bo 
communion so long as the sinner persists in the sinful life. 

Canon 72. A m'aoie who commits adulterv (sic) must undergo 
a penance of five years, and, if practicable, must marry her 
seducer. 

It is worth noting that in these decrees the words mecchia 
and adulUrium are used in the broad NT sense to Include sins of 
the flesh of every description. 

3 . Christianity and the civil law. — It may or 
may not have been a mistaken zeal for Christian 
religion and morality that induced Constantine 
and Constans to revive the old capital penalties 
for adultery which had been obsolete since the 
days of Augustus Ciesar.f In any case, it seems 
certain that the attempt to return to barbarous 
methods was a failure, since we find that in the 
time of Theodosius i. a milder, if scarcely less 
degrading, method of dealing with adulteresses 
was prevalent, at all events in the city of Rome. 
"We learn from the Church historian Socrates 
{HE V. 18) that in the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great these unhappy sinners were 
punished by confinement in the public brothels 
ymder circumstances of shameful and disgusting 
ignominy.^ The Emperor is praised for putting a 
stop to this barbarous practice on the occasion of 
* The refusal of absolution implies that the offence committed 
is one with respect to which the Church has no authority to 
promise the Divine pardon, but'does not imply a claim to limit 
G^’s power to ---t f-.-’v- ; ■ not be taken as 

a declaration th ' ■ ■ ■■ ify be finally lost. 

. ti^olawot'. . ■ ■ ■ ;■ ulteress to death, 

hut the penalt; ■ ■ ■ 1 . ■ ment. The para- 

y^urwastobe i ■ • i slave, burned to 

death (Cod. Ju ■ i , ■ decreed against 

TOthmnltypar. " ■ .-ricldes, viz. tobc 

Dumed alive, or else drowned in a sack (tb. i. vii. tit. 65). 


his visit to the coital. Under Justinian the 
death penalty was finally abolished, and the Lex 
Julia restored with certain modifications. By this 
legislation the guilty wife, if not received back by 
her husband within tivo years, was condemned to be 
shut up for life in a convent. 

Whatever we may think of the influence of 
Christianity upon the civil law of the older 
Empire, we can have no doubt that its influence 
upon the laws of the new nations that overran 
the Provinces of the Empire in the 6 th and fol- 
lowing centuries was wiolly beneficent. The 
barbarous severities of the old national laws 
against adultery were mitigated. Divorce, 
pecuniary fines and — for guilty women — con- 
finement in convents gradually took the place 
of the death sentence or the infliction of cruel 
mutilations. 

The code of ’Theodoric decreed death for adultery. A married 
man who seduced a virgin was mulcted in a third part of his 
property as damages. The unmarried seducer was bound to 
marry his victim and endow her with a fifth of his estate. In 
the Burgundian code the adulterer was punished with death, 
and the adulteress, if not put to death, was treated as an 
infamous person. By the Vlsigothio code the adulteress 
and her paramour were given up to the injured husband to be 
punished with death or otherwise — according to his free pleasure, 
flogging, mutilation, and other barbarous punishments were in 
force amongst the Danes and Saxons. In England the death 
penalty was not formally abolished until the reign of Canute. 
(See ililman. Hist, of Latin Christianity, Bk. in. ch. v.). 

There was, indeed, one custom of the Northern 
nations which yielded very slowly, and only after 
many conflicts, to the influence of Christian teach- 
ing. In general the tone of morality — especially 
in all that relates to married life — amongst those 
nations was very high, much higher than in the 
Roman world wnich they conquered. Monogamy 
was the rule, and conjugal fidelity was strictly 
enforced. An exception, however, was made in 
the case of princes, who, as a mark of dignity, were 
allowed to maintain a plurality of wives or con- 
cubines. It is perhaps not wonderful that after 
their conversion these rude chiefs found it hard to 
accept the Christian view, and to regard this 
practice as sinful adultery, or that zealous Christian 
teachers should have often foimd the task of con- 
tending against this practice beset with much 
difficulty and danger. 

4 . Divorce. — The adultery of the wife has at all 
times been regarded ■ as a sufficient ground for 
divorce ; but differences of opinion have prevailed 
as to whether the same rule applies to the case of 
adultery committed by the hu^and. By the civil 
law of England, a wife cannot obtain a decree for 
divorce on the sole ground of - the husband’s 
adultery : there must be other circumstances, as, 
e.g., cruelty or neglect. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the adultery of either partner is itself a 
sufficient CTOund for divorce. The subject of 
divorce will be more fully treated in a separate 
article. For the present it may be sufficient to 
note that in the Roman Catholic Church, and by 
the canons of the English Church, divorced persons, 
whether innocent or guilty, are not allowed to 
marry again during the lifetime of the other 
partner. Remarria^ is permitted in the Greek 
Church and in most Reformed Churches. 

LlTERAnmE.— Von Dobschlitz, Christian Life in ths Primitive 
CAiircAfWilllamB&Norgate, 1904); t-ecky. History of European 
Morals; Harnack, Gesch. der altchristL Literatur (Leipzig, 
1693); Funk, Altehristl. Bussdisciplin (Pnderborn, 1897); fee 
also Letournean, L’ivolution du mariage et de la famille, 
Pavia, 1883 [Eng. tr. in Contemporary Science series] ; Wester- 
inarck, Hist, of Human Marriage (Macmillan, 1891); art. 
•Adultere’ in Cabroi’s Diet. d'ArchioL Chrit. etc., and in 
Vacant’s Diet, dt Thiol. Catholigue. ’(y. FoLEY. 

ADULTERY (Farsi). — The ancient Iranians 
attached much importance to marriage, and hence 
they looked upon adultery with horror. In the 
Gatha Ushtavaiti {Yasna, liii. 7) there is a care- 
fully worded warning against what Islills calls 
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‘solicitations to vice,’* etc. The female Yazata 
Ashi {JTasht, xvii. 57-60) inveighs bitterly against 
this vice. She says that it ‘ is the worst deed that 
men and tyrants do,’t when they seduce maidens 
from the path of virtue. In some parts of the 
Avesta and in the Pahlavi hooks adultery is per- 
sonified as ‘ Jahi.’ The Yazata Haoma is entreated 
to withstand the evil influence of vicious women, 
whose lustful, wavering mind is like a cloud, which 
changes the direction of its motion according to 
the direction of the wind {Yasna, ix. 32). The 
Amesha Spenta Asha Vahishtd (‘Best Righteous- 
ness’) is sunilarly appealed to (Yasht, iii. 9). An 
adulterer or adulteress is, as it were, an opponent 
of Gao, the good spirit of the earth or tlie animal 
creation, the idea being that such a person comes 
in the way of the progress of the world ( Vcndidad, 
xxi. 1). The progress of the world in the different 
spheres of activity, physical and mental, acts 
against these evil-doers {ib. xxi. 17). Ereda^ 
Fedri is the name of a good, pious maiden who 
is considered as a prototype of maidenly virtue, 
and wliose guardian spirit is invoked to withstand 
the evil machinations of Jahi, the personification 
of adultery [Yasht, xiii. 142). 

In the Pahlavi Bundahish (ch. iii.) this Jahi 
(Pahlavi Jch) is said to he an accomplice of Ahriman 
himself. Her work is ‘to cause that conflict in 
the world, the distress and injury from which will 
become those of Auhurmazd and the archangels.’J 
In the Pahlavi Dat%stan-t-Denlg (7l8t question)! 
adultery is spoken of as one or the most heinous 
sins. The mother of ZohSk is said to be the 
first woman in the world who committed this 
ofience. It is described as a sin which disturbs all 
lineage, which puts an end to all self-control and 
to the legitimate authority of a husband. It is 
more heinous than theft or spoliation (77th ques- 
tion). || It is a crime which leads at times to mur- 
der, because the woman sometimes brings about 
abortion.lT There is another way in which adultery 
leads to murder. It is noted in the account of preg- 
nancy ** that sexual intercourse during pregnancy 
is prohibited, because it is understood that it leads 
to injury to the life of the child in the womb. 
Now, a woman who yields to lust and gives herself 
np to an adulterous life is likely to commit adul- 
tery even in pregnancy. Such intercourse may 
•cause the loss of the life of the child in the womb, ft 
Adultery is a canker in society in another way. 
When a man commits adultery with a woman, 
according to the injunction of the Vendidud he is 
bound to support the woman whom be has seduced 
and the children that may be bom of the illicit 
intercourse. It is his duty to bring up his illegiti- 
mate children along with his legitimate cbildren. 
But then the company of the illegitimate children 
is likely to spoil the good manners and morals of 
the legitimate children. And, on the other liand, 
if he does not bring up the illegitimate children 
roperly, if he does not give them proper training, 
e IS responsible for, and guilty of, all the UTongful 
acts and sins that the children may commit in their 
childhood or when they are gromi up. 

The sin of adultery was too heinous to be fully 
atoned for. But what little atonement could be 
made for i(; was directed to be done by the following 
good acts (Datlstdn-l-Demg, Ixxriii. 17-19) : 

(a) The guilty person, especially the adulterer, 
must help, t.c. by money or otherwise, in bringing 
about the marriage of four poor couples. (6) He 
must assist with money poor children who are not 
cared for by others, and bring them np decently 

• SBB xxxi. 183. 

f Tb. xxili. 2S1. I it. r. p. 15. 

( Ib. rol xviil. ch. bodL | 6. 

I Ib. ch. IxxrliL 5 3. ^ it. I 6. 

•• Sec Bieth. 

ft vol. xrili. ch, IxxtBL 1 0 


and educate them, (c) If he sees others in society 
leading a vicious life, he must do his best to retrieve 
them, (d) He must perform certain religious rites, 
like those of the Dvazhdah-Homast. 

In the Virdf-Ndmak the adulterer is represented 
ns punished by being thrown into a steaming brazen 
caldron (ch. lx.), the adulteress as gashing her oivn 
bosom and breasts (ch. Ixii.).* The adulteress who 
brings about abortion meets with worse punishment 
(ch. Ixiv.). In all cases of adulteiy the Vendiddd 
(XV. 18) requires that the person seducing a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, shall maintain her 
and the chDdren that may be born of her until they 
come of age. Any attempt at abortion was con- 
sidered a great sin [Vend. xv. 11-14), 

JivANJi Jamshedji Modi. 

ADULTERY (Roman). — i. Under the Repub- 
lic. — The word adulterium is a noun - derivative 
of adulterare, which is probably ad alterum [se 
convertere). The offence on the part of the wife is 
sexual intercourse with any man other than her 
lawful husband. On the part of the husband it 
has a narrow meaning, and is confined to mis- 
conduct with married women, misconduct with 
other than married women being designated by 
the general term stuprum. The unequal treat- 
ment of husband and wife is bluntly expressed by 
Cato in Aul, Gell. x. 23: ‘In adulteno uxorem 
tuam si prehendisses, sine iudicio impune necares : 
ilia te, 81 adttlterares . . . digito non auderet con- 
tingere, neq^ue ius est.’ From this passage it is 
clear that tlie old right of self-help survived into 
the times of the Republic. There is no evidence, 
however, that the adulterer could be killed as well 
as the woman, if taken in the act. Originally the 
offence was dealt mth not by the State (except in 
cases where it passed all bounds, and became, like 
open immorality, amatterfor the police jurisdiction 
or the censors and sediles), but by the indicium 
domesticum, or family council, in which near rela- 
tives took part, •with the head of the family as 
president in ■virtue of his pairia potestas. This 
council could inflict what punishment it chose 
(Dionys. ii. 25; Suet. Tib. § 35. Cf. Plin. HN 
xiv. 13 ff. : ‘matronam a suis inedia mori coactam,’ 
where the charge brought is intemperance). If a 
■wife was divorced on the ground of adulteiy, it 
was left to a civil court to decide what part of 
her do^\vry she should retain. Such a tnal was 
termed a indicium de moribus. The procedure 
followed is not accurately kno^vn, and cannot be 
recovered ■U'ith any certamty from the e'vidence of 
the later ln^vyers, who are our only authorities. 

2 . Under the Empire: The Lex Jxdia. — By the 
end of the Republic, owing, among other causes, 
to the absence of effective legislation, immorality 
became so rife at Rome that the Government be- 
came alarmed at the prospect of a shrinkage in 
the population of Italy. In consequence of this, 

\ Augustus in 736/18 carried through the measure 
■ known (though the title is doubtful) as the Lex 
' Julia de adxdtcriis coercendis (Hor. Car. iv. 6. 
21-24 ; Suet. .4«y. § 34). This, as its opening clause 
shows [‘ne guts posthac stuprum adulteriumve 
facito sciens dolo malo''), was directed against im- 
morality in general as well as against adultery. 
But now for the first time Roman law recognized 
adultery as an act done in contravention of the law 
of the state, and allowed others than the father 
or husband of the adulteress to prosecute. For 
this purpose a new court [numstio perpetua) was 
established (Dio, liv. 30). The fragments of the 
law that survive ■will be found in Bruns, Fontea 
Juris Antiqui^, p. 114. Adultery on the part of 
wife or concubine was declared punishable by the 
law, while marital misconduct was taken to include 
offences knouingly [dolo malo) committed against 
• Iloshang'Ji and Haag’, Vir^^^amakf pp. 1F6, 187. 
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any matrona Tionesta, as well as against a married 
woman (Tnaterfamilias), It should be noticed that 
the coTicubinatus, or inferior marriage, though of 
great antiquity, was now for the first time recognized 
as a permanent legal relationship, doubtless in order 
to prevent such connexions from being penalized 
under the clauses against stuprum. ■ The law fined 
the adulteress in one half of her dowry .and one 
third of her proper^. The adulterer lost the half 
of his property, juoth were interdicted fire and 
water, a punishment soon replaced by exile or 
deportation to an island. There is no ground for 
supposing that the death-penalty was sanctioned 
tor the onginal terms of the Lex Julia (Paul. Sent, 
ii. 26. 14). Conviction entailed infamyi (Dig. iii. 
2. 2, 3), and the condemned became incapable of 
giving, evidence (intestdbiles, Dig. xxii. 6. 14, 18). 
The adulteress could not manw again (Dig. xxiii. 
2. 26), but she was not debarred from entering the 
condition of concubinatus (Mart. vi. 22). The dis- 
solution of the marriage was a necessary preliminary 
to any action taken against the wife or her. para- 
mour, and if her husband did not divorce his wife, 
he rendered himself liable to the charge of procura- 
tion (lenocinium). For sixty days after the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage the right to' prosecute was 
reserved to the hu^and or father of the woman 
(Dig. xlviii. 5. 2, § 8). If these took no action 
within this period of 'time, any one .unconnected 
with the family (ea:<ranei«) could prosecute (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 85). Both ofienders could not be prose- 
cuted at once, and the trial of the one had to be 
completed before that of the other was begun. If 
the man was acquitted, the woman could not be 
charged. A penod of limitation was prescribed 
withm which an action must be brought, — six 
months in the case of the woman, five years in 
the case of the man. The ancient right of self-help 
was never entirely abolished, but the exercise of it 
was severely restricted. A father who surprised 
his daughter in wsa turpitudine might kill her and 
her paramour, if!he did so in continenti, which was 
held to mean 'almost by one and the same blow.’ 
The husband’s right to kill his -wife when taken 
in the act was withdrawn. Hero we seem to see 
an attempt to abolish the right of self-help by 
restricting it to the person least likely to act on 
the impulBe of the moment. The only fragment 
which the husband retained of his former power was 
the right to kill the adulterer if a freedman of the 
family or a persona vilis {e.g. an actor), and if found 
in the house. The husband could detain the adul- 
terer for twenty hours in order to secure evidence 
olthQoS&ae&[reitestanda: causa). 

The Lex Julia formed the basis of all subsequent 
legislation against adultery. It was not seriously 
modified till Constantine, under the influence of 
Christian ideas, introduced the penalty of death 
for the adulterer, and, by a curious reaction, once 
more_ confined the right of mosecution to the near 
relatives of the adulteress. The death penalty was 
maintained during the reigns of succeeding emperors. 
It was confirmed by Justinian (Inst. iv. 18. 4), who 
imposed on the adulteress the penalty of lifelong 
imprisonment in a nunnery, .unless the ollended 
husband cared to reclaim her within two years. 

Litesatorb. — W. Rein, Das Criminalreeht der RSmer, 1844, 
p. 835 ff.; Th. Mommsen, Rom. Strafrecht, 1899, p. 68811.; 
A. du Boys, Hist, du droit criminel des vevvtes anciens, 1846, 
pp. 400ff.,677ff. F. W. Hall. 

ADULTERY (Semitic). — ^The treatment of in- 
fidelity arnong the Semites can be illustrated by a 
great variety of evidence, extending from the 
codified legislation of Hammurabi, king of Baby- 
lonia (c. ^0), to tlie”unwritten, though no less 
authoritative, tribal laws of the present day. So 
far as women are concerned — and, a.s elsewhere. 


the infidelity of the man was only tardily recog- 
nized as blameworthy — it must be imderstood that 
the ofience inmlies a ■ particular type of marriage, 
since it is obvious that where the woman has 
liberty of choice,' does not leave her own kin, and 
may receive her suitors when or as long as she 
will, adultery is out of the question. Such a union 
is entirely one of a personal character, and gives 
the man no legitimate ofispring.* But the pre- 
vailing type in the Semitic world is that wherein 
the woman follows the husband, who has paid a 
‘bride-price’ (Arab, mahr, Heb. mohar) to her kin, 
whereby he has compensated them for the loss of 
her services, and has acquired the right of possess- 
ing sons who shall belong to his tribe. By this act 
the man has practically acquired the exclusive 
property-rights, and deprives the woman of the 
right of disposing of her o'wn person. Further, it 
must be recognized that this does not imply that 
paternity always meant what it does to us. The 
evidence goes to show that the man is at first only 
the father of all the children of the woman he has 
taken; and he might transfer or dispose of her 
temporarUy in a way that is quite repugnant to 
all ideas of chastity. At this stage, therefore, 
a distinction could oe, and was, draivn between 
authorized and unauthorized laxity, and in the 
circumstances the term ‘ adultery’ could be applied 
only to. those acts of infidelity which were done 
without the husband’s consent or .knowledge. It 
required a great advance before any breaking bf 
the union between husband and ivife could be re- 
garded ns a desecration. + See Marriage. 

In tracing the growing strictness of ideas of 
chastity in the Semitic world, it is to be observed 
that there was a gradual development of institu- 
tions of law and justice. Primarily, all ofiences 
against a man are matters for him and for his kin 
or tribe to settle ; adultery may thus be privately 
avenged, and it is not until society has taken many 
steps forward in government that the matter is 
taken out of private hands and referred to a judicial 
inquiry. There is a great social gap, therefore, 
between the parental authority of Judah in Gn 38, 
and the recognition that immorality is an ofience 
to be punished by judges, in' Job 31“. 

It is undeniable that there was much in early 
Semitic life that cannot bo judged in the light of 
modem ideas, and that primitive usages which 
were hardly thought to be dishonourable (Gn IQ’*-, 
cf. Jg 19“‘') — for which parallels could easily be 
found— bespeak a lack of refinement which leads 
to the inference that adultery, if recognized at all, 
could only have been the unauthorized infidelity 
referred to above. , But a general advance in cus- 
tom can be traced, and is peculiarly illustrated by 
three stories of the patriarchs : there is a distinct 
growth in morals in the account of Isaac’s adven- 
ture at Gerar (Gn 26) as compared with the dupli- 
cate narrative of Abraham in Egypt (ch. 12), and 
these stories from the Jahwist or Judman source 
are overshadowed by the Elohist or Ephraimite 
account of Abraham at Gerar (ch. 20), where the 
iniquity of adultery is forcibly realized. 

Under the ordinary type of marriage, known as 
the baal or marriage of subjection, the Semitic 
woman, if unmarried, is entirely under the author- 
ity of her father ; if betrothed or married, of her 
husband. It is necessaiy, therefore, to observe 
that, if adultery is primarily an infringement of the 
husband’s rights, seduction is no less a matter for 
the father of the unbetrothed virgin. According to 
the old Hebrew law (Ex 22*®*-), the man who was 

• See Roberteon Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia'^, pp. 79-99. 

t Robertson Smith's researches are supplemented by Weil- 
hausen (GGK, 1893), who has observed that among: the Arabs 
mistrust and jealousy spring less from love or etlilcal considera- 
tions than from ideas of property. 
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guilty of seduction was obliged to pay the mohar 
or bride-price and marry his victim ; * the later 
code (Dt 22^'-) fixes the amount at fifty shekels, 
and characteristically prevents the man from turn- 
ing his newly-made wife adrift, by removing from 
him the right of divorce. How the law woAed in 
ancient Israel can be gathered from the account in 
Gn 34, where, although little of the oldest narrative 
has been retained, it seems clear that compensation 
was required, and dispute or high-handed action 
would lead to furious intertribal conflicts.f The 
usual penalty for adultery was compensation, 
but frequently the offender was put to death. 
Modem custom permits the gtulty pair, if caught, 
to be killed at once, or, at the sentence > of the 
sheikhs, all the men take an equal share in the 
execution. The last point is important, since blood- 
shed according to primitive thought is a respon- 
sibility which all members of the community must 
share. The old form of exacting the death-penalty 
is parallel, as Robertson Smith has observed, to 
the ancient ritual of sacrifice. In both, every 
member of the kin should as far as possible 
participate in the act.t The particular form of 
death-penalty may vary between stoning, strang- 
ling, impaling, burning, and — at the present day — 
even shooting. 

Mere suspicion of adultery is not enough, 
and terrible conseq^uences may result from un- 
supported demmciation. Hebrew law required two 
witnesses, and (by an extension of the talio) the 
false accuser would bring upon himself the punish- 
ment hie charge would have entailed upon another. 
It is noteworthy that the law in Dt 22“ specifically 
provides that tne guilty ones are ‘found’ in the 
act. The law in question belongs to a group which 
reflects that stage where moral ideas have oecome 
so advanced that the husband attaches importance 
to the chastity of his newly-married wife (the 
restrictions of Lv 21’* apply only to the priests). 
The procedure (Dt 22“"**) is detailed, and states 
that if the accusation of impurity brought against 
the bride is true, she is stoned to death by ‘the 
men of the city’; if false, the man must pay a 
hundred shekels to the father, and is not permitted 
to divorce his wife.§ It is intelligible that, in the 
former event the girl is treated as an adulteress, 
since from the time that she was betrothed she is 
remrded dc facto as a married woman. The same 
code in its treatment of betrothed women makes a 
noteworthy distinction in the scene of the ofibuoe. 
Should it be committed in the city, both are 
stoned j whereas, if it be in the open country, the 
woman goes free, since it is assumed that she cried 
for help and found no protector (w.“-“).(| 

The Dabylonian code of Hammurabi implies a 
more advanced state of culture than the oldest 
Hebrew. The position of the married woman was 
secured by a contract which could specify the 
penalty for her infidelity and possiW vouched for 
her purity at the time of marriage. IT The follow- 
ing laws require notice : — ^The man who is caught 
ravishing a betrothed virrin who is living in her 
father’s house is put to death, whilst she herself 
goes free. If she was betrothed to his oivn son, a 
distinction is drawn dependent upon whether the 
marriage had or had not been consummated. In 
the latter event, the man must pay half a raina of 
silver and give her her personal property, and she 

* Xho payment, ‘according to the bridc-prlcc of virgins,’ 
which tho man mast make in the event of the father *0 refusal, is 
apparently an additional compensation. 

t Cf. Doughty, Arabia Deserta^ ii. 114 (see Bennett, The 
Century lixlle^ ‘Genesis/ p. 318 f.l 

• r* JmJL/i r>oi 


1 ReliQion of the SemiUifl, pp. 2SS, 4S5<r. 
I See, farther. Driver, ICC, ’ T 


Deut.’ p. 255. 

t Cf. with this Boar and Ruth (Ru 2^ 

^ See the contract. Pinches, The Old Testamenfl C1&03), p. 173. 
It will bo noticed that in Dt the accusation of impurity is 
regarded as a distinct rcflexioa upon the parents. 


is free to marry whom she will. In the former 
event, the man is strangled ; the treatment of tho 
girl is uncertain in the text.* Drowning was the 
ordinary legal penalty, although, according to a 
somewhat obscure law, the man might pardon his 
wife and the king the adulterer at their will. 
The Babylonian procedure in cases where absolute 
proof was not at hand is characteristic. In all 
ordinary cases the wife could take an oath and 
swear her innocence, and was allowed to return (or 
was sent?) to her (father’s) house; but ‘if the 
finger had been pointed at her on account of 
another,’ and she is obviously the subject of scandal, 
she must undergo ordeal by water. Robertson 
Smith has cited the Arabian story of Hind bint 
'Utba, whose husband sent her back to her father 
on suspicion of unchastity, and it appears that the 
case could not rest there, her treatment being 
clearly regarded as an insult; and 'from another 
incident it would seem that suspected wives could 
be conducted under ignominious circumstances to 
the Ka'ba and there swear seventy oaths.f The 
ordeal and oath reappear in tho antique ordeal pre- 
served in a late source, Nu where the suspected 

wife is conducted to the priest, who brings her in 
humiliating attire before Jahweh. There the priest 
charges her by an oath which she accepts with the 
formula ‘Amen,’ and prepares a potion of holy 
water and the dust of the floor of -the sanctuary,? 
in which have been washed tho words of the oath. 
The procedure, which does not prescribe any 
punishment for unjust accusation, is treated at 
greater length in the Mishna {Sofa; cf. also_ Jos. 
Ant. III. xi. 6), and is said to have been abolished 
towards the close of the 1st cent. a.d. (cf., further, 
Oath, Ohdeal). 

The old Babylonian code handles acts of adultery 
in the case where the husband is a captive away 
from home. If he had left means of livdihood (lit. 
maintenance), and the wife enters the house of 
another, she is condemned to be dromied,-;|-hiB 
family perhaps bring the charge, — whilst, failing 
these means, her desertion is not blameworthy; 
only, should the man regain his city she must leave 
the second husband (and children, if any) and 
return. Not imconneoted with the subject is tho 
further law that the woman who brought about 
her husband’s death in order to marry another is 
to be killed. In Talmudic law, moreover, the 
adulteress who is divorced may not marry her 
accomplice. The charge against the widow in Gn 
38, as the narrative shows, comes under the case of 
betrothed women, but the penalty (burning) is ex- 
ceptional. § When the woman was of low standing, 
e.a. a slave, the death-sentence was not demanded 
(Lv 19““^). 

Naturally, the extreme sentence was not always 
carried out. Usage varied according to tho tone 
of public opinion and private interests. A man 
mi^t not care to parade his wife’s disgrace 
(Mt 1’®), and the woman in Jn 8 who was taken in 
adulteiy ultimately departs unpunished. Cosmo- 
politan life in Palestine in the last centuries of 
the pre-Christian era was scarcely conducive^ to 
purify, and the writer in Pr 6®®®' emphasizes 
not so much tho immorality as tho folly of 
the man who provokes the jealousy and ■wrath 
of the husband in a way wliich is lijcely to have 
unpleasant consequences for himself (cf. also Sir 
23 «-! 6 j. No doubt tho teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets always outstripped contemporary morals. 

* For ‘one shall cast Arr Into the water’ we should probably 
read ’him’ (Schell, tVInckler, Harper, etc.); see S. A. Cook, 
Laves of Hoses, etc. (1003) 100 f. In that case ‘ strangled ’ should 
preferably be ‘ bound.’ 

f Kinshipt, p. 123 ; Rel. Sem.^ p. 180. 

J For Semitic parallels cf. tho Syriac tfendnd and sheyijta, 
and see JQR, 1902. p. 131 ; JRAS, 1003, p. 505. 

S For dauffhtors of pricsta (Lv 2I®)» cases ox immomUty 
(Jub 20* f 1^^) and for Incest(Codo of (JsmmurabI). 
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The great advance upon primitive thought vras the 
insistence upon the fact that adultery is as immoral 
in the husband as in the mfe ; previous to this the 
adulterer suffered only in so far as he had been the 
object of the injured husband’s revenge. Accord- 
ingly the Decalogue and related teaching mark a 
great step in ethics in denouncing adultery, and in 
their warning against the covetousness from which 
lust springs (of. the development of the truth in 
Mt 5^). 

The peculiar character of Nature-worship and 
the native cults of Baal and Ashtoreth were direct 
incentives to impurity, and whatever may have 
influenced gro'NVth of refinement in this scattered 
field, it is evident that the purer conception of 
Jahweh among the Hebrew prophets went hand 
in hand with the refinement of moral ideas in 
Israel. The relation between worshipper and God 
was trifled by the marriage-relation, and Jahweh 
was His' people’s baal even as the husband was 
the baal of his wife. It ivas impossible not to 
perceive that intercourse with aliens tended in- 
evitably to participation in foreign rites, and 
the symbolical use of such terms as ‘ jealousy,’ 

‘ fornication,’ or ‘ adultery ’ becomes characteristic 
of the religious life of Israel, bound as it was to 
its God as surely as the wife was bound to her 
husband. Hosea’s doctrine was thus in accordance 
■with well-established belief, and lays stress upon the 
fact that, whatever may have been the customary 
attitude towards adultery in everyday life, Jahwen 
had neither destroyed nor utterly forsaken His 
adulterous people, but was ■willing to receive them 
again and pay the betrothal price of ‘ faithfulness.’ 

LirHRATCTiB. — A. B, Davidson, art. ‘Hosea’ in Hostings’ 
DB; PEFSt, 1897, p. ISBff., 1001, p. 176ff., 1905, p. 860; and 
the works referred to in the course of the above article. For 
the OT laws consult C. F. Kent, messages of IstaeVs Lawgivers 
(1902), p. 92. Stanley A. Cook. 

ADVAITA. — Advaita, derived from a privative 
and dvaita, ‘ duality ’ or ‘ dualism ’ (from Skr. dvi— 
‘two’), in its philosophic applications means noa- 
dualism, and is used to designate the fundamental 
principle of the Vedanta (see art. VedSnta), which 
asserts that the only reality is brahman ; that the 
dualism set up between self and the world, between 
spirit and matter, is the result of illusion (mdya), 
or of ignorance (avidyd). The manifold world with 
its changing phenomena is unreal ; the only reality 
is brahman, which is identified with atsTvan or self. 
The ■view which accepts ns real both: the Ego and 
the non-Ego in their distinction and opposition is 
dvaita or dualism ; that which denies this dualism 
is advaita. 

It is important to note the negative form of this 
phUosophio term. It would have been easy to find 
a positive term if the intention had been to assert 
dogmatically the oneness of aU reality as a positive 
conclusion. The advaita does not positively assert 
this oneness; it simply denies the dualism which 
resents itself in our ordinary thinking. This 
istinotion is not_ only of importance in defining 
the precise meaning of the advaita, but it also 
throws light on the process of -development by 
which Indian philosophy arrived at this res-ult. 

Just as the ideal philosophy of Greece was pre- 
ceded by attempts to reach the basis of things 
along quite other lines, so the advaita solution of 
the Indian problem was the culmination of a long 
series of philosophic systems. These are generally 
described as the six darSanas, the six recognized 
systems. 

Tho predominant Interest in all of thesa was religious, not 
phnpsophlo. The Nyaj-a taught Its loglo In order that man by 
undlng out truth might attain to the bliss of emancipation 
mrough the favour of Uvara (Qod), whose existence can be 
demonstrated by inference. The ValSeslka school sought to 
enlarge our means of knowledge by an elaborate clossiflcation 
of existence. The S5iikh}-a called in question these classiSca- 
Hons, and reduced all existences to one, which it called prabyti. 


dead matter, out of which all other substances wfere formed 
by the spontaneous action of its three qualities (see art. 
Sankhta). Tho explanation of life it sought in a purusa 
(soul), always in, but not of, prakrti. Unwilling to admit 
the presence of a Creator, it thinks to secure the same result 
by the joint action of this purtt^a and prakrti. Purufa 
cannot create ; prakrti cannot move ; tho one is lame, the other 
is blind. But the cripple and the blind work together for the 
benefit of tho cripple. Purusa believes himself to be miserable 
as being bound in prakrti ; hut when, by the destruction of 
karma potion), he Is set free from the influence of prakrti and 
attains to a correct understanding of the course of nature, he is 
set free from misery. The Yoga restored to this athelstio 
system the idea of a self-existent Uvara, through whose guidance 
alone purufa could find his way to salvation. This result, how- 
ever, could be achieved only through a long process of physical 
discipline based on a knowledge of the occult processes of 
nature (see art. Yooa). The Purva MimSihsa was a return to 
the authority of Vedic ritual and ceremony, while the Uttara 
Mimatiis& devoted itself to an exposition of the rationalism of the 
Upanisade, in which are found the germs of those conceptions 
which are peculiar to the advaita teaching (see arc. Vedanta). 

This latest of the six schools, basing itself on 
revelation (^r^»)i asserts that revelation not justi- 
fied by reason and not corroborated by common 
sense eiqjerience will not lead to any real know- 
ledge. It addresses itself to a criticism of the 
creation theory, and the evolution theory of the 
VaiSesika and the Sahkhya systems above men- 
tioned. It calls in question tho very nature of 
our perceptions of prakrti, and asserts that we 
are never conscious of anything buyond_ our own 
consciousness of phenomena, whether objective or 
subjective. Thought and being are, in fact, so 
inseparably united, that the attempt to separate 
the one from the other is like trying to mount on 
one’s own shoulders. Thought can never transcend 
thought, and all we are cognizant of is thought. 
Heal existence (mi) is the same as thought {chit). 
We are cognizant of phenomena under various 
forms, and we ascribe to them various names, but 
that of which they are the names and forms we 
do not know. The substratum of phenomena is 
per se incapable of definition, it is indescribable 
{anirvachanlya). Nor can it be maintained that 
these phenomena are evolved from thought, for to 
assert that thought changes itself into phenomena 
would be to contradict our experience of the 
essential nature of thought as one and the same 
in all states and under all conditions. 

Abandoning, therefore, the theories of creation 
and evolution, the advaita has recourse to what it 
calls vivarta, the mere 'unaccountable assumption 
of the phenomenal' in thought. Thought and 
Being having been shown to be inseparable, the 
supreme genus is a compound of botli, which is 
named brahman. ' Thus the advaita proclaims 
itself a philosophy of non-dualism. It recognizes 
phenomena as phenomena ; but it refuses to pene- 
trate into the ultimate nature of their stibstratum, 
which it declares to be a profound mystery. 
Matter ■without mind and mind without matter 
are alike unthinkable. Dvaita, duality, is an 
entire misconception. The philosophical accuracy, 
therefore, of the term advaita, which was selected 
to designate this philosophical position, is apparent. 
It does not assert that all is one ; it denies duality 
■without asserting the convertibility of mind and 
matter. Accordmg -to the advaita doctrine, the 
test of supreme or ultimate reality is unchange- 
ableness. The eye does not change -with the phe- 
nomena which it perceives ; but it can be cogmzed 
as phenomenal by the mind, which can discern the 
changing conditions of the eye, the mind itself 
remaining unchanged throughout the process. But 
the mind, with its various phenomena of reason, 
volition, feeling, etc., is cognized as phenomenal 
by something which cannot be cognized by any- 
thing else, for it is unchanging and unique. This 
something is the ultimate self-cognizant and con- 
stant fact in aU our perceptions. In and through 
it everything is. It is unconditioned, and therefore 
indescribable. It is neither he nor she-, it is it. 
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Of it ifl all real being {sat), all thought (chit), all 
joy (ananda). Hence the formula which defines 
brahman — sach-chid-ananda =hcmg, thought, joy. 

It is to be noted that the advaita does not deny 
the existence of matter, it simply regards it as 
per se unknowable, and therefore indescribable. 
We can know it only in the forms in which it is 
phenomenally present in thought. All our know- 
ledge contains two elements, one constant and 
eternal, which is the true, the real ; the other 
changing and transitory, which is the untrue, the 
unreal. 

The precise meaning of mayo, becomes clearer 
when regarded from this point of view. Maya is 
illusion, but not illusion mthout a basis. This 
basis is not thought which is changing, but the 
indescribable, the unknowable substratum of phe- 
nomena. That this unknowable must exist is a 
necessity of thought. Some metaphysicians speak 
of it as if it were an illusion out and out, sent 
forth from within the bosom of thought itself ; bat 
this is a view which is not necessitated by the 
teaching of the advaita as expounded above, 
Maya cannot mean illusion out and out, but only 
so far as the phenomenal presentation is concerned. 
The Advaitin is concemeu only in maintaining that 
thought and being are inseparable ; it is quite in 
harmony with this position to maintain that a sub- 
stratum of phenomena, regarding which nothing 
is or can be known, exists. 

The name given to the complex whole, thonght and being 
as reality, brahman, has been variously explained. (See art 
Brauuak). The most satisfactory enilanation Is that which 
traces It to the rise of the term In the Elgveda to describe 
the elevating and inspiring power of prayer, resulting in 
an elevation of spirit which seems to lift the soul out of the 
consciousness of its individual separate existence. It is also 
designated Stman (self), not as Implying individuality, for the 
consciousness of individuality must vanish in the contemplation 
of brahman, but because the sphere within which these higher 
recesses of thought, which rise above the phenomenal seif, 
ave their being is that of the thinking subject Brahman is the 
Supreme, the unconditioned Self, transcending all individuality. 
The relation of this brahman to the illusions that present them- 
selves in our consciousness Is illustrated by familiar examples— 
the mirage assumed to be water, the rope assumed to be a 
snake, etc. As in some of these Instances want of proper light 
is the source of the illusion, so want of right knowledge is the 
cause of our mistaking phenomena for realities. 

The Advaitins were fully conscious of the gravity 
of the problem which stih remained unsolved, viz. 
the real origin of these illusions. In many of 
their attempts at explanation they contradict the 
fundamental principle of their system. We are 
told that mayd is only a creation of the mind ; 
the mind is led away to these false notions. But 
this explanation, which seems to give definite 
objective existence to these false notions, is sub- 
versive of advaitism. The attempt is mode to 
evade this difficulty by asserting that the mind 
has within itself from eternity ideas which it 
only rellects or dreams out. It thus only per- 
ceives itself. But eternal ideas seem also to 
constitute a separate reality. Others find the 
origin of mdya in the limitations imposed upon 
the unlimited. These limits, Avhich give rise to the 
phenomena of perception, are the creation of the 
mdividual as an individual ; in brahman, the un- 
limited, there is no individualization. To be eman- 
cipated from all sense of separate individuality is 
real knowledge, real bliss. This is the emanci- 
pation which finds expression in the formula tat- 
tvam-asi, ‘thou art it.’ 

Others, again, have recourse to the theory of 
reflexion, viz. that the varying phenomena of per- 
ception emerge through the reflexion of brahman 
in nature. But what is it that reflects 1 Here 
again we have duality. The most _ generally 
accepted solution is that which despairs of the 
solution, wliich contents itself with saying that 
separate existence in every form is false, all is os 
it IS, all is brahman. It illustrates its position by 


the story of Yajnavalkya, the ancient sage, who, 
when asked by one of his pupils in a question, 
thrice repeated, to describe the advaita, gave no 
answer ; and, when pressed, replied that the advaita 
is best described by silence, for all describing means 
dvaita or dualism.* 

Keligion having furnished the chief stimulus to 
Indian philosophic thought, we naturally expect 
to find the root and germ of its leading conceptions 
in the Indian sacred writings. A line of thought 
leading up to the Vedttntic or advaita conception 
can be distinctly traced in the Brfihmanas based 
upon the Vedas, and in subsequent UTitings 
reckoned as inspired scripture. 

Starting from a worship of personified nature- 
powers, the religious mind of the ancient Indians 
pressed on to seek that on which the gods and the 
worlds depended for their creation and their sup- 
port. It found it in that elevation of soul experi- 
enced in prayer, which enabled it to transcend its 
individual existence, to which it gave the name 
brahman. 

In the Taittiriya-Brahmana, 2, 8, 9, 6, the ques- 
tion of the Kigveda, ‘Who is the supporter of 
the bearers of the world ? ’ is answered. Brahman 
is declared to be ‘that out of which earth and 
heaven have been formed, and that which upholds 
the bearers of the world.’ 

In the Kathaka-Upanisad, v. 1-3, which repre- 
sents a later stage in this process of thought, the 
brahman is described as the most inward and the 
noblest element in all the manifestations of nature, 
‘the sun in the firmament, God in the heavens,’ as 
dwelling everj^vhere, as bom everywhere, and he 
only is free from suiTering and sure of salvation 
who reveres ‘ the unborn, the unchangeably 
spiritual’ that dwells ivithin him. 

In the Ch&ndogya-Upani^ad is set forth in the 
clearest terms this exaltation of the atman, or 
self, in its identification with brahman. ‘'This 
Universe is brahman. Its material is spirit, life is 
its body, light its form . . . all-embracing, silent, 
undisturbed — this is my soul (dtman) in the inmost 
heart, smaller than a seed of grain— this is my 
soul in the inmost heart, greater than the earth, 
greater than the heavens, greater than all these 
worlds . . . this is brahman ; to it shall I, when I 
go hence, be united.’ t The self in this sense is 
‘the real,’ ‘the one without a second (advitiya).’ 
It is that out of which the whole world has been 
formed, of which the world is a mere transforma- 
tion. He who knows the one knows all. 

Tho parallel movements of thought in the ancient and modem 
philosophies of the West have been frequently pointed out. 
The early Greek philosophy was Inspired by the longing to dis- 
cover a principle of unity in the mnnifoldness of the phenomenal 
world. The earlier attempts resulted in the ossumption of some 
ono common phj’sical principle, out of which this variety was 
developed ; the later attempts sought it in a spiritual cause. 
Xenophanes proclaimed the unity of the Divine, and his disciple 
Parmenides, denjing to this Divine principle personality and 
change, reduced it to Being. To the unity thus reached by tho 
path of pure abstraction he opposed the world of phenomena as 
non-being (ri nn ov). The correspondence between these suo- 

c — '‘.-r'l . G-*-’' **■ v. ...A .u- coufje of Indian thought 

o .’ ' s' » ■ ■ ■■ :n . ■ '."‘Stive. The other parallel 

li ■, ■ ; ■ ■ ■ , ilosophy. By a different 

path from that of mere abstraction, Kant pursued the same 
metaphysical quest. Having subjected to a minute critical 
analysis the f *'* i ' '■ r.v'ved at the 

result that ■■■■■: ■ .■ . r A) Is not 

accessible to ■ ■ , ' . , ‘ ■ e external 

objective wc ■ ■ .jf certain 

categories of ; ■ . ■ ‘ ■■■-“■(■. : • r nd causal- 
ity, which Ini "r ■ ■ ■■ ! '■ Keality 

in itself, therefore, so far os these faculties are our means of 
knowledge, is unknowable. 

One cannot fail to recognize here also a remark- 
able similarity between Kant’s critical position 
and the real advaita doctrine. But there is this 
important diflerence to be noted in regard to 

• Sankara on Brahmatutra, 111. 2. 17 ; Deussen, Upaniehadt, 
Eng. tr.(l!)0Op. 150f. ^ 

t Ohind.-Up. lU. U, ci. fiatap.-Br. x. 6. S. 
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method. The advaita presents us Avith no critical 
analysis of the process of knowledge, for we can 
scarcely dignifj' with such a name the arhitrary 
and fanciful methods above indicated, hy which 
the Advaitin sought to explain the fact of •maud 
in our perception of phenomena. So far as the 
advaita is to be regarded as a philosophy, it is a 
phUosophj' of a purely abstract and speculative 
nature. By one supreme effort of mind it advances 
to a position which other philosophies have sought 
to establish by a patient and laborious examina- 
tion of the facts of experience. In its religious 
jtspect it exhibits similar characteristics, and its 
religious aspect is more important than its specu- 
lative interest. It is a doctrine of salvation 
through the attainment of the true haowledge, and 
this knowledge is to be realized in the advaita 
conclusion. By a purely intellectual effort the 
emancipation of the soul from evil is to be 
achieved. In this solution of a deep moral prob- 
lem we see the same impatience of facts, the 
same summary method of reaching the_ desired 
goal, as marks the speculative side of this philo- 
sophy. How far this philosophy has soimdea the 
depths of the problem may be gathered from the 
illustration which it employs to describe it. - One 
who wears a jewel round his neck is distressed 
when, forgetting that ho has it, he searches here 
and there to find it. His peace is restored when 
he discovers that it has never been lost. So, we 
are told, the distressed soul finds salvation in the 
knowledge that there is no diversity, no evil, no 
separateness. Pleasure and pain are merely the 
results of this false sense oit individuality and 
separateness. The mind of the individual may be i 
conscious of evil and of suffering ; but the great i 
mind brahman knows nothing of these. Identifi- 
cation with brahman is the source of all bliss, the 
sense of separateness is the root of all evil. 

Literatdrb. — S ee art. Vedakta. The view of Advaitism given 
above will be found fully expounded In M. N. Dvivedl’s Monim 
or AdraiKmf Bombay, 1889. D. MACKICHAN. 

ADVOCATE. — The etymological meaning of 
* advocate ’ (Lat. advocatns) is one called to, i.e. 
one called to another’s aid. It may be used of one 
called in to assist another in any business, as, e.g., 
when an official appointed to defend the righto and 
revenues of the church was called advocatns cede- 
sia;. In legal phraseology an advocate is one 
called in to assist anothers cause in a court of 
justice. The Lat. advocatus had a wider siMifi- 
cance than ‘ advocate ’ connotes in modem Eng- 
lish ; in Cicero’s time it denoted a hacker, hence 
any legal assistant; not an advocate as in later 
authors (cf. Phil. i. § 16, pro Case, §§ 24, 43). Like 
xapdxXuros in classical Greek, advocatus might 
refer to any ‘ friend of the acciised person, called 
to speak to his character, or otherwise enlist the 
sympathy of the judges (or, as we should call 
them, the jury) in his favour.’ 

Field (Notes on Translation of NT, 1899, 102) Bupporta tbe 
above statement by the following apposite quotation from 
Asconlus, ai Cie. in Q. Ccecil : ' Qui defendit alterum in iudicio, 
aut patronus dieitur si orator est ; aut advocatus, si nut ius 
Buggerit, nut priesenliam suam commodat ainico.’ For a 
similar use of irapiKKrrns he refers to Pern, do N. L. iniL p. 
S41. 10 ; Diog. I.aert. Kit. Eionis, Iv. 60. In Philo, de Opif. il, 
5 6 ‘ the oRice intended is that of n monitor or adviser . , . but 
still preserving the leading idea of amicus advocatus in eon- 
tilium.' 

_ * Advocate,’ as a judicial term, now generally 
signifies pleader. This is a natural development 
of meaning, for assistance in courts of law usually 
takes the form of speaking on behalf of one who is 
accused. As thus employed the word practically 
comesponds to the English ‘ barrister,’ •miose office 
it is to plead the cause of his client. 

Five uses of advocate fall •within the limits of 
this article, viz.: — 


X. In the New Testament : 

(a) Jesus Christ ‘an Advocate.* 

(4) The Holy Spirit ‘another Advocate. 

■. In Church History ; 

(a) Advocatus ecclesice. 

(4) Advocatus diaboli. 

(c) Advocatus Dei. 

t. ‘Advocate’ in NT.— (a) Jesus Christ ‘an 
Advocate.’ — There is general agreement that in 
1 Jn 2^ (‘ If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous’), 
‘Advocate’ is a better rendering of n-apdxXurot 
than either ‘ Comforter ’ or ‘ Helper,’ the alterna- 
tives suggested in RVm. Wyclif, follotving the 
Vulgate, has ‘ We han an aduocat anentis the fadir.’ 
In considering the NT use of this word, Jewish as 
well as classical authors should be consulted. In 
Babbinical literature p^raqlita ' — the Aramaic 
transliteration of irapdKXuros (cf. ‘paraclete’) — is 
not infrequently found. Buxtorf quotes ‘An advo- 
cate is a good intercessor before a mamstrate or 
king’ (of. JE vol. ix. p. 614 f.). Doubtless the 
word sometimes occurs in Jewish writers ivith a 
wider meaning, as in the Targum on Job 16“ and 
33“, where it represents the Hebrew word for 
‘ interpreter ’ (melis ) ; but its use to designate 
‘pleader’ is well established. The antithesis be- 
tween advocate and accuser is, for example, clearly 
marked in Pirge Aboth, iv. 11 ; ‘He who performs 
one good deed lias gotten to himself one advocate 
[paraclete], and he who commits one transgression 
has gotten to himself one accuser.’ Field (op. cit.) 
has good grounds for saying that Rabbinical 
writers use paraclete ‘ precisely in the same way 
as St. John in his Epistle, and as the Latin pat- 
ronus which they also adopt.’ This judgment 
accords with the conclusion already drawn from 
the history of the word. Though there is no evi- 
dence that the patrontts was ever called advocatus, 
‘advocate’ was, in its later usage, extended in 
meaning so as to include the function of the 
Roman patron, who was liable to be called to 
the side of his client ‘ to represent him before the 
tribunals when he became involved in litigation ’ 
(Muirhead, Roman Law, p. 9). Clement of Rome 
(1 Epi ad Cor. i. 36) applies to our Lord the title 
T/Kxrrdrus —patronvs. 

In 1 Jn 2* the thoughts suggested by the com- 
parison of Christ to the Advocate must he inter- 
reted in harmony with the context. When the 
eliever is'charged with having sinned, and Satan 
presses the charge in the presence of the ‘ Father 
. . . who judgeth ’(IP 1”), Christ pleads for the 
accused ; because He is ‘ righteous ’ His advocacy 
is well-pleasing to the Father ; and His plea that 
God would show forth His righteousness in the 
sinner’s forgiveness is based upon the fact that He 
Himself is more than the sinner’s Advocate, even 
the ‘ propitiation ’ for his sins (1 Jn 2’, cf. Ro 3“). 
‘Faith in the forgiveness of sins cannot be re- 
ligiously and ethically innocuous unless it is 
associated with faith in the propitiation ’ (Rothe, 
ExpT, i. [1890] p. 209). 

(6) The Holy Spirit 'another Advocate.’ — There 
has been much controversy in regard to the render- 
ing of vapiKXriTos in Jn 14‘®' 16“ 16''. In all four 

places Wyclif and the chief English versions trans- 
late it ‘ Comforter ’ ; the Rhemish has ‘Paraclete.’ 
In RVm ‘ Advocate ’ is the first alternative. Beza, 
however, has arfrocariAs both in the Epistle and in 
the Gospel ; he rightly explains its application to 
the Holy Spirit ‘ by a reference to St. Paul’s words 
(Ro S'”) about the Spirit as making intercession 
for us. The same explanation is given W Pearson 
on the eighth article of the Creed’ (Hare, The 
Mission of the Comforter, 1846, note k. Hare’s own 
preference is for ‘ Comforter,’ not in its secondary 
sense as Consoler, but in its primary sense as 
Strengthener). ' Amongst modem scholars there 
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is a growing consensus of jroinion in favour of 
‘ Advocate ’ as a title of the Holy Spirit as well as 
of Jesus Christ. 

‘ Christ is our Advocate on high, 

Thou art our Advocate within.' 

The arranients in support of this view are succinctly stated 
by Field (op. eit. p. 103) : ‘ (1) “ Another Advocate," i.e. besides 
Myself. (2) The word is only known from St. John's writings, 
hero and in 1 Jn 21, where “advocate" la, by general consent, 
the right word in the right place. (3) Etyinolopcally, advocate 
and vapaKXiprof are Identical. (4) This is the only rendering 
which accounts lor the passive form.' 

The question is, ‘Does the work of the Holy 
Spirit as described in the above four passages 
correspond to the functions of an advocate?’ In 
three of them (Jn 14*®- 15-°) the Holy Spirit is 

the ‘ Advocate within ’ the hearts of Christ’s dis- 
ciples ; as an Advocate ho ‘ pleads the truth and 
makes reply to every arOTment of sin ’ (14'°) ; His 
pleading IS with power oeeause He brings to re- 
membrance the Saviour’s words, unfolds their 
teaching (14°°), and bears witness to His glory 
(16°°). Ho strain is jput upon the conte.vt of tliese 
passages by this interpretation ; the disciples 
themselves will be ‘judges against their own un- 
believing hearts, and Christ will bo triumphantly 
acquitted and declared to be the Son of God with 
power’ (Hastings, EumT, x. [1899] p. 170). The 
remaining passage (16°) describes the Holy Spirit’s 
work in convicting the world. He is Christ’s 
Advocate, and ‘for the Apostles themselves the 
pleading of the Advocate was a sovereign vindica- 
tion of their cause. In the great trial they were 
shown to have the right, whether their testimony 
was received or rejected ’ (Westcott, (7om. in loc.). 

Zahn (Binleit. vol. I. p. 46) finds a difficulty in accepting the 
rendering ‘ another Advocate ' in Jn 1410. • Another,' he argues, 
implies that Christ Himself had already been His disciples* 
Advocate, whereas He had rather been their Teacher or their 
Interpreter. But there is no need to give precisely the same 
meaning to ' Advocate ’ when it is atmlled to Christ’s earthly 
Intercourse with His disciples and to His heavenly intercession 
on their behalf. The difficulty seems to be sufficiently met by 
laying that on earth Christ was ever pleading God’s cause 
with the men who had been given Him out of the world, whilst 
In heaven He is ever pleading their cause with Godfef. Oremer, 
Bibl.-Thiot. Lox. of NT Or. p. 837). 

, All admit that ‘ Advocate ’ does not adequately 
represent the varied work of the Holy Spirit. As 
a descriptive general title rather than os a precise 
tr. of the word in the passages discussed above, 
the felicitous suggestion of Dr. E. A. Abbott may 
be gladly accepted : ‘ Perhaps the best periphrasis 
of Paraclete for modem readers would be “The 
Friend in need ” ’ (Pamdosis, 1413a). 

2 . 'AnrocATN’ in Cnuncn MisTonr.~{a) 
Advocatus ccclesis. — The ‘Church’s advocate’ was 
a civilian officially charged with the duty of de- 
fending ecclesiastical riglits and revenues. At the 
sixth &uncil of Carth^e (A.D. 401) it was resolved 
(Canon 10) that ‘the Emperors shall be prayed to 
appoint, in union with the bishops, protectors ' 
(aefcTisores) for the Church.’ At the eleventh | 
Coimcil of Carthage (A.D. 407) it was decreed 
(Canon 2c) that ‘for the necessities of the Church 
five txecutores or exactores shall be demanded of 
the Emperor to collect the revenues of the Church ’ 
(Hefele, Hist, of Church Councils, vol. ii. pp. 425, 
442). At different periods the duties of the advo~ 
cati ecclesice — sometimes designated as agentes, 
defensores, or exactores — included not ony the 
defence and maintenance of the secular and legal 
rights of the Church, but also the protection of tlie 
poor and of orphans, the exercise of jurisdiction, 
including police functions and the power to levy 
soldiers from among the vassals of ecclesiastics 
who claimed immunity from the service of the 
State. 

At first the office of advocatus ecclesies was not 
hereditary, but Hinschius states {PRE* i. 199) 
that before the end of the 9th cent, founders of 
monasteries, etc., sometimes stipulated that it 


should be retained for themselves and for their 
heirs. In Charlemagne’s time the right of nomina- 
tion belonged to the king ; but to some ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations the power of free choice was given, 
with tne proviso that the secular authority of the 
district — the duke or count— had the right to reject 
the nominee of the Church. 

When the office of advocate was held by unscra- 
pulous men_, it became an instrument of oppression 
and extortion. Historians record many charges 
brought against these officials of plundering the 
property or the Church and misappropriating its 
revenues, Kurtz does not overstate the Facts 
when he says : ‘ Many advocates assumed arbitrary 
powers, and dealt with the property of the Church 
and its proceeds just as they chose’ (Church His- 
tory, § 86). Hinschius (op. cit.) says that it was 
Pope Innocent III. who, in his negotiations with 
Otto IV. and Frederick ii., first secured a promise 
that the Stete should protect the Church against 
the oppression of the advocati ecclesice. 

I (6) Advocatus diaboli. — ^In the Roman Catholic 
Church, when it is proposed to honour a departed 
I saint by Beatification or Canonization,* it is the 
duty of the ‘ Devil’s advocate ’ to plead against 
the proposal and to bring forward every possible 
objection to it. These objeetions may lie either 
against the saint’s reputation for ‘heroic’ virtue, 
the orthodoxy of his writings, or the genuineness 
of the miracles with which he is credited. They 
may also have reference to technical errors of pro- 
cedure, or to flaws in the evidence. 

Von Moy, in an article which has the approval of the Roman 
Catholic authorities, says that papal canonizations are not 
certainly known to have taken place before the time of Pope 
John XV. (A.D. 093). At first bishops sanctioned beatifications 
without consulting the Pope, but In consequence of abuses 
Pope Alexander m. decreed (1170) that henceforth papal con- 
sent should in all coses bo obtained. This decree, known as 
Auclioimus (the word with which it begins), is the basis of the 
present regulations in regard to Beatification and Canonization. 
The edict of Pope Urban vm. (1634) made it beyond dispute 
that it Is the Pope’s exclusive prerogative to beatify as well as 
to canonize, these acts being forbidden not only to bishops, 
archbishops, etc., but even to a papal legate, a council unless it 
has the Pope’s consent, and the college of cardinals assembled 
when the papal throne is empty (Wetzer-Welte, Kirchtnlexikon^, 
vol. ii. p. 14011.}. 

In the process of Beatification a preliminary 
inquiry is instituted by the bishop of the diocese 
concerned. If the result is favouroible to the postu- 
latores who desire the Beatification, the proposal is 
forwarded to the congregatio rituum in Rome. 
At the various meetings of this congregation the 
advocatus diaholi or promotor fidci is required to 
bring forward all the objections that can be urged 
against the proposition of the postulatores. The 
decision is taken after both sides have been fully 
heard. Between the first and second meetings of 
the congregatio rituum ten years must elapse. 
The Beatification of a saint cannot take place less 
than fifty years after his death. Canonization may 
follow after an interval, if it can be shoivn that 
‘ since beatification at least two miracles have been 
wrought by God in answer to the intercessions of 
the saint’ (Von Moy, op. cit.). In the proce.sses 
preliminary to Canonization the ‘ Devil’s advocate ’ 
discharges the duties of his office in the manner 
already described. 

The official regulations under which the advo- 
catus diaholi acU provide for the strict application 
of the most stringent tests to the claims of the 
saint whom it is proposed to beatify or to canonize ; 
moreover, the final decision, as in all causes majores, 
rests with the Pope. It is claimed Uiat * in modem 
times the court of Rome has shorvn itself e.xtremely 
averse to promiscuous canonization ; and since the 
days of Benedict XIV., the promoter of the faith, 

• Beatification differs from Canonization In that It permit* 
but docs not enjoin the honouring (cuKus) of a ealnt, and that 
it applies to a particular diocese, province, or Order, but not to 
the whole Homan Catholic world. 
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popularly known aa the devil’s advocate, has 
exercised extreme severity in sifting the claims of 
aspirants’ (Foye, Bomish Bites, p. 406 f.). This 
statement, however true of the procedure under 
some Popes, needs qualification. Alzog, an ortho- 
dox 'writer of ‘ correct ’ opinions, testifies that 
Pius IX. ‘ performed more beatifications and canon- 
izations than any of his predecessors ’ ; and Nip- 
pold, who quotes this testimony, adds that the 
Beatifications of this Pope show him to have been 
‘ entirely in the hands of the Jesuits,’ and that 
the biographies of the worthies beatified by him 
are ‘full of unnatural asceticism and unnatural 
miracles.’ The same historian states that the 
virgin Clara of Montefalco was canonized by 
Leo XIII. on the ground that ‘not only was the 
body of the saint well preserved since her death in 
1308, but that more especially her heart showed 
traces of the instruments of the passion.’ At the 
public celebration of Dec. 8, 1881 there were_ ex- 
hibited in the gallery connected •with the Vatican 
‘twelve pictures, of which six treated of the 
miracles performed by Clara ’ {The Papacy in the 
Nineteenth Century,. Schwab’s tr., pp. 128, 147, 
198). 

(c) Advocates Dei. — In the Koman Catholic 
Church this title is ^ven to the procurator whose 
duty it is to refute the objections raised by the 
advocatus • didboli against the Beatification or 
Canonization of a saint. Von Moy {op. cit.) states 
that ‘God’s advocate’ is always a man of high 
rank, and that he is chosen from the province or 
from the order to which the saint belonged. Just 
before the solemn moment of canonization, the 
advocatus Dei approaches the papal throne, accom- 
panied by an advocate of the consistory, who, 
from the lowest step of the throne, presents to the 
Pope, in the name of ‘ God’s advocate,’ an earnest 
request that it may please His Holiness to canonize 
the saint. 

teBBATOBB.— For ‘Advocato' In NT aeo bibliography ^iven 
In art. Hotv Spirit. Of Bpeoial value le Westoott's Additional 
Note on Jn 14 W in hie Com. on this Gospel. For advocatu) 
eccltticc the best sources are mentioned by Hinschius {PRE^l. 
198). Amongst them are Bbhmer, Otseroationes yum eontmfei, 
Obs. vl.; Happ, de Advocatia EccUsiastica ; Brunner, Deutsche 
Reehtspeschichte ; Lamprecht, Deutsche Wirthschaftsgeschichte. 
For advocatus diaboli and advocatus Dei the chief authority is 
Prosper de Lambertini (Benedict xrv.), de Servorum Dei Beati- 
fications et Beatorum Canonizations. Thie work Is the only 
source mentioned by Von Moy In his art. ‘ Beatification und 
Oanonlzatlon ' in Wetzer-Weite's Kirchenlexikon Oder Encj/kl. 
der kathol. Theot. und ihrer Sulfswissenschaften. See also 
Du Cange, Olossarium, s.v. ‘ Oanonizare ’ ; Milman, Bist. oj 
Bat. Chr^tianity, vol. ix. p. 111.', Alban Butler, Dives of the 
Saints; F. W. Faber, Essay on Beatification, Canonization, 
etc. J. 6. TASKEK. 

.ffiGEAN RELIGION. — By this is meant the 
relirion of the coasts and isles of the iEgean Sea in 
theBronze and earlier Ages. ‘ jEgean ’ civilization 
was commonly known till recently as ‘ Mycensean.’ 
Now, however, that Mycen® has been shown to 
have been probably neither the centre of it nor the 
scene of its earlier developments, the wider and 
non-committal name ‘ .®gean ’ has come into use, 
to include the ‘ Mycenrean ’ of Schliemann, the ‘ pre- 
Myceuffian ’ of his earlier critics, the ‘ Cycladic^ of 
Blmkenberg and others, and the ‘Minoan’ of 
Evans. _ The first revelation of this forgotten 
ci'vilization occupied the last quarter of the 19th 
cent., and_ begot, as was inevitable, more wonder 
and curiosity than science. Scholars were not able 
all at once to comprehend and co-ordinate the mass 
of novel raw material accumulating on their hands ; 
and it took time to make the necessary compari- 
80 DS. between the iEgean civilization and other 
civilizations, contemporary^ and posterior. Among 
ite institutions none remained so long obscure as 
the religious. Up to almost the end of the century 
im sacred building had been recognized among 
.^gean remains, and no ■undoubted idol of a 


di-vinity. Of the small number of unquestioned cull 
objects discovered, almost all were still ascribed 
by many scholars to foreign importation. The few 
ritual scenes represented on intaglios were, some 
of them, not observed to be religious at all, while 
others were ill understood for want of known 
parallels and of a sound general conception of 
Algean cult.' Perrot and Chipiez in their volume 
on the Art of Primitive Greece, issued in 1895, 
found hardly anything to say on religious repre- 
sentations; and Evans, when about to show in 
1900 how much light could be throivn on the 
religion by certain masses of small objects, not till 
then adequately remarked, had to confess that 
‘among tne more important monuments of the 
Mycenaean world’ very little was to he found 
‘having a clear and ob'vious relation to religious 
belief.’ * Since that date, however, the iMuiry 
has been revolutionized by the exploration of Crete; 
and we now have a mass of monumental evidence 
upon Aigean religious belief, cult, and ritual from 
wkich knowledge of the broad principles and much 
ritual detail have been obtained. Upon this class 
of evidence any general account of the religion of a 
prehistoric civilization must of necessity be based ; 
and only in the second instance should contem- 
porary and posterior cults he introduced into the 
mquiry. For the present purpose no account will 
be taken of possible racial changes during the 
Algean period, since the civilization e-vidently 
remained of one type throughout, and the popular 
religion shows development only, not essential 
change. 

i. General nature of AIgean religion.— 
We have ample evidence that Algean religion 
and ritual had originally both a natural aniconic 
and an artificial aniconic character. In the first 
state, man, conscious of a dominant unseen Spirit, 
and impelled by his instinct to locate it in some 
visible object in permanent relation to his own 
daily life, finds its dwelling in imposing features 
of Nature, e.g. the sun, a mountain, a wood, a 
stream, and even a single tree or rook. In the 
second, he attempts to take the Spirit under 
his own control, and to bring it into particular 
and exclusive relation to himself by placing its 
dwelling in smaller and even portable objects : 
in stones of singidar natural appearance, or 
fashioned by himself into pillars ; in trees or hushes 
of his own planting, weapons, animal forms, and 
all kinds of object Tmovvn to us as fetishes. The 
transition from these to idols is easy. Having 
become familiar with the Spirit, and concei'ving it 
more and more in his o'wn image, he passes to 
the iconic state, and in that will remain till the 
advanced point of mental development at which 
ho ceases to demand a visible home for his 
god. 

These states, however, are not to be regarded as 
always successive. With primitive man they are 
often contemporaneous, the usages and ritual 
proper to one coexisting ■with tfose proper to 
another, and making his religious life more full 
and various. The facts of an early state can 
therefore be learned from a later ; and this is for- 
tunate for the student of an extinct religion, since 
man seldom reaches the point of making monu- 
mental records of his cult before he has passed 
almost out of the primitive states. Nor can 
the peculiar character of his religion become cer- 
tainly intelligible to us till he has expressed his 
conception in some theoanthropic presentation. 
In the case of the jEgean religion, our monu- 
mental- e'vidence hardly begins until the full 
iconic state is well in sight. But from that 
point it is sufficiently full and intelligible to 

• ‘Mj'cen. Tkb and Pillar Cult’ In JBS, 1901, p. 99 (herein- 
alter referred to as TPC). 
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inform ns not only how the deity was conceived 
and how worshipped from the beginning of 
theoanthropism, bnt how worshipped previously, 
before being endued with human attributes on 
the monuments, or perhaps with any very precise 
attributes whatever in the minds of worshippers. 
Moreover, more than most religions, the j£gean 
remained to the end full of aniconic cult-prac- 
tices. 

jEgean religion, then, was from the first a 
Nature cult, in which the heavenly bodies and 
imposing terrestrial features were objects of wor- 
ship, whUe at the same time a Divine Spirit was 
understood to have its dweUi^ therein. From 
this state there survived in the .ffigean religious art 
of a later stage such cult objects as the solar disc, 
the_ lunar crescent, the star symbol passing into 
various forms of cross,* the rocky mountain, and 
the grove ; while from the other state, the arti- 
ficial aniconic, persisted the single tree or group of 
trees, generally three in number, the pillar, single, 
triple, or many, sacred animsls, weapons, con- 
spicuously the bipennis, or double war-axe (chosen 
as a fetish very probably from its obvious like- 
ness to the star dwelling), the large body shield, 
and other objects, notably a pair of horns, per- 
haps a trophy, symbolic of a sacrificial hull. 
All these accidents of the primitive religion will 
be dealt with more fully below in the section 
on the Cult ; but in order to discern its essential 
idea, dependent as we are for all first-hand infor- 
mation on artistic monuments, we must pass at 
once to the iconic stage and inquire howAIgean 
man, so soon as he had clearly conceived the 
Di^-ine Spirit, represented it in terms of his own 
nature. 

ii. The Deitt. — It has been said that, previous 
to the exploration of Crete, no idol or icon of a 
deity had been certainly recognized among dSgean 
remains. It must be borne in mind that in dealing 
with novel monuments of a prehistoric civilization. 
It is not legitimate to presume that a representa- 
tion of the human figure is intended to be Divine 
until and unless it be found ^vith clear concomi- 
tant indications of the supernatural — unless, for 



example, it be represented as emitting light, or 
accompanied by wild beasts, such as lions or large 
serpents, fatal to ordinary humanity, or, agam, of 
superhuman relative stature, or, lastly, receiving 
adoration. In the cult-scenes _ found first, e.g. 
those on the bezel of a gold ring found in the 
Acropolis treasure at Mycenre (fig. 1), on impressed 
glass plaques, on a painted stela from the same site, 
and on other monuments, a manifest deity was 
not generally recognized, although there were un- 
doubted religious votaries, even monstrous demonic 

• The 'Sw-astika' (erui pommoJo), the cross jicUe, and the 
plain Greek cross. 


forms,* and at least one figure accompanied by 
doves. Acute observers, however, familiar with 
the monuments of other Near Eastern religions, 
had already noted the prominence of female figures 
in these cult-scenes, and begun to guess that the 
.^gean peoples embodied their principal concep- 
tion of the deity in feminine form. In particular, 
Evans had been observing a class of gem and ring 
subjects which showed a female between lions, 
goats, etc.+ As the excavation of Knossos pro- 
ceeded, this female form, represented under circum- 
stances impl 3 dng divinity, appeared with increasing 
frequency on a class of objects first found there, 
ana of OTeat value in this connexion, viz. well- 
preservea clay impressions of intaglio gems. On 
several such impressions the female figure is seen 
seated (fig. 1), while other figures stand in atti- 
tudes of adoration or pour libations before it ; on 
one found in 1901 the figure is standing on a 
mountain peak, while lions mount guard on either 
hand and an adorer stands below ; on another the 
figure in flounced dress lays her hands on the 
backs of two lions ; f on another the figure, hold- 
ing a spear, is accompanied by a lion regardant ;§ 
on another the figure bears on her shoulder the 
sacred bipennis.W This female fimire with the axe 
spears also on a schist mould found in East 
Crete. And, lastly, on one found by Halbherr at 
Haghia Triadha, in the south of Crete, a female 
of relatively gigantic stature stands between two 
smaller females before a shrine.^ In the third 
year of the Cretan excavations the discovery of 
actual shrines be^an. In the first found, a minia- 
ture shrine of eany date, there were no idols, but 
among other obviously sacred objects was a triad 
of terra-cotta ‘ bmtylic ’ piUars ■with doves perched 
atop ; and presently, in the same season, an actual 
chapel, very small, bnt sufficient for its purpose, 
which was no doubt domestic, was opened and 
found to contain, in company wth sacred axes on 
pedestals and * horns of consecration ’ (see below), 
three feminine idols in painted terra cotta and 
semi-anthropomorphic, of which the largest had a 
dove perched on her head. In the same year 
other and ruder idols of the same sex and type, 
bnt ■with snakes coiled about them, were brought 
to light at (jroumia, an iEgean site in eastern 
Crete, dug by Miss H. A. Boyd, and also at 
Prinids in the Cretan MessarA. This snake-god- 
dess was not found at Knossos till 1903, and tlien 
she ^peered ns a faience idol, which is among 
Mr. Evans’ greatest prizes. Three serpents coU 
about her and form her girdle, while a fourth 
rears its head above her tiara (fig. 2). That this 
figure, whether shoivn on intaglios or os an idol, is 
a goddess there is no manner of doubt ; and that 
she is one and the same, whether accompanied by 
doves or serpents, has been conclusively proved by 
excavations in East Crete carried out in 1904. At 
Palaikastro the remains of a shrine were dis- 
covered wherein a goddess held a triple snake in 
her arms, while votaries danced round her, and 
doves perched on pillars hard by.** 

This goddess, however, is not alone. In a much 
smaller number of intaglio impressions a youthful 
male figure has been observed, accompanied by 

• The latter, otten observed on eems, were not credited ndth 
mneh significance owing to doubts, not only of the Indigcnons 
nature of the objects on which they appeared, but also of their 
being other than human votaries cn^ged In a theriomorphic 
ritual. Cf. A. B, Cook in JUS xiv. p. SI. 

i TPC $ 22. figs. «, <5. Cf. Annual BrIL School at Athena 
(BSA), vl. p. 43 n. 

t BSA vfi. pp. 18, 10, 29, lOL 

5 Ib. be. fig. S7. 

I Ib. viii. fig. 59. 

Antichi, xilL, Resti, etc. fig. 37. Cf. the gigantic 
ecated female on a Zakro seal, JUS xiii. p. 77, fig. 2. 

•• BSA X. p. 223. This ritual dance seems also to be figured 
on an impression from Haghia Triadha (Iteiii, etc., cit. rupra, 
fig. 33). 
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lions, and sometimes armed (fig. 3).* On a gold 
signet of Knossos suoli a figure with hair flying 
loose behind is seen in the upper field, and is sup- 
posed by Evans to be the deity descending on 
nis shrme.t Biit no , 

has come to •light,^un- 

stature oflering a dove to ’ 

the goddess in the little 
chapel at Kjnos^sJ is 

is probably to be recog- 
nized in many other in- 
taglio scenes, e.ff. those 
wherein a female holds rw 
up goats by the legs,§ 

M elsewhere she holds 

certain other feminme 

all undoubted repre- 
sentations of a deity 

more than enough to 
prove how the jEgean 

arrived* at the iconic 
stage^ <^_ religion, ^con- 

l^rinciple as a woman, 

to whom was subordin- ki^.lifxrS 

ated a young male, less 
in honour and probably ■■■■IiIIHihiih* 

later in time. There no- 2 .— bsake-crowned ooddess 
is no evidence for more knossos. 

deities than these. The religion was what may be 
called a Dual Monotheisrn. 

iii. Cult. — ^T here is evidence for several classes 
of cult-objects, considered to be dwelling-places 
of the Divine Spirit, and surviving through the 
theoanthropic age as fetishes ; for inanimate 

• accessories of various 

kinds, of which the 
origin and later sig- 
nificance are often 
obscure ; and for ani- 
mate accessories of 
cult, perhaps also at 
first dwellmg-piaces 
of the Spirit, but 
tending more and 
more to be regarded 
as symbolic. These 
all played a part in a 
customary ritual, of 

over'the Ssgean'area, 
we have many illus- 

I. Dwelling-places 
of the Spirit (fet- 

Tja. 3.— BEAl IMTHESSION FROM ioLpsl tn) TirrfuTl 

HAOIIIA TBIABIIA. J i UCCiylS 

(sacred stones or 
pulars, Gr. jSalTuXos or |9aiTi5Xiov=esp. the stone 
swallowed by Kronos, which was really Zeus in 
his bajtylic form, but also others, c.g. the black 
Cone of the Sun at Baalhek=Sem. Bethel ’). The 

'tTb ! i354 ix. fig. 88, vii. p. 101. Of. Haghia Triadha 
6(!al(J?«£i,etc. fig. 40). 
t T/’C'fig. 4a 
t USA \-iii. p. 100, fig. SO. 

5 e.^ Zakro (J'ffS xxii. p. 77, fig. sv VapWo (Furtwangler, 
.dnt. Gem. pi. 11 . 26), Haghia Tnadha {Itesti, etc. fig. 42). 
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no. 3. — BEAl IMTRESBION FROM 
HAOIIIA TRIABIIA. 


character and use of iEgean sacred stones have 
been very fully treated by Evans in TBC, and 
subsequent Cretan discoveries have added little 
but confirmation. There can be small doubt that, 
as cult-objects, they represented in a convenient 
fetish form the original Divine mountain, still 
seen in intaglio cult-scenes of a late period. They 
themselves became in time the origin both of 
altars and of iconic statues, passing through gra- 
dations of rude shaping. A remarkable example 
of this transition has come to light latterly at 
Knossos in the large building to the west of the 
palace, where lay several natural stone freaks, 
rouglJy resembling human forms, and evidently 
carefully preserved in a shrine. Whether pillars 
or wooden posts, descended from sacred trees, 
eventually acquired a symbolic significance as 
phalli, is less certain. An upright object impaling 
a triangle occurs in any case in gem-scenes, and_ 
is strongly suggestive of a phallus in connexion 
with a vulva. Further, there is reason to think 
that bsetyls originated upright tombstones, which 
from being Divine or ghostly dwelling-places 
became merely commemorative in a late age. 

Bcctyls passed in .ffigean cult through various 
modifications, retaining their significance as 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. At first unshaped 
single roMs or cairns, we find them developed in 
the majority of earlier .iEgean cult-scenes into 
piBars, monolithic or built up. The Divine pillar 
stands alone, sometimes, as over the Mycence Gate, 
between sacred animals, a position wherein it 
precedes the iconic figures of a later period ; often 
also in front of a shrine, while a votary adores 
before it; and it is very often associated with 
trees. Almost equally often it does not appear 
singly, but in groups of three, and less commonly 
of more.* Occasionally the dove is seen either 
descending towards it or perched upon it; more 
rarely rays issue from it. Thereafter the pillar, 
from standing free, becomes a support,— a ‘ pillar 
of the house, —but is still btetylic, and its double 
function is sometimes sho^vn by the free pillar 
bearing a fragment of superstructure. It is seen 
rising from behind ‘horns of consecration’ in 
fresco pictures of the facades of shrines, and 
in one case bearing sacred axe-heads affixed to 
its capital;! and it props up ‘tables of offering,’ 
with accessory supports round it.f It is possible 
that such sacred ‘ pillars of the house ’ have actually 
been found in certain chambers at Knossos and 
elsewhere, which seem too small to have needed a 
central prop for purely architectural reasons, and 
the probability is heightened by the fact that the 
blocks of which two such pillars in the Knossian 
palace are made, are marked with the sacred sign 
of the double axe.§ There is reason to think that 
the original iEgean sanctity of pillar supports has 
somethmg to do with the later Greek fashion of 
using a redundancy of columns in sacred archi- 
tecture. 

(b) Triliths (dolmens). — ^These are much less fre- 
quently represented than bmtyls, but sufficiently 
often to leave no doubt that the triad of stones 
forming a free standing portal had a sacred char- 
acter in ACgean as in so many other lands. |1 They 
are seen ftaming a bcetyl or standing before a 
sacred tree. On a remarkable gem impression 
from Zakro IT in East Crete, such a trilith is well 
shown with lions couchant on either hand. 

(c) Trees (Sem. ashera). — ^These, being perishable', 
are now to be looked for only in cult rejiresen- 
tations, and especially on intaglio impressions. 
There they are as frequent as bsetyls, and they 

• BSA viii. 29, fig. 14. t BSA x. fig. 14 and pi. 2. 

t TPC flga. 7, 9. These objects are supposed to be the origin 
of the sacred tripods of Greek cult. 

STl’CCg.S. 1 See TPC §26. 

S JUS xxii. 87, fig. 28. 
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occur singly or in triads (very common) or in 
groves. _ They are often seen growing out of the 
shrine itself, or in close proximity to an altar. 
The goddess sometimes sits under the shade 
(fig. 1) ; at other times she plucks the fruit. Many 
botanical varieties can be distinguished, the palm, 
the fig, the cypress, the pine, the plane, the vine ; 
but the first three are most frequent. As has 
been said already, the tree occurs very often 
in the same scene with the pillar, a coincidence 
frequently observed in the case of megalithic 
monuments elsewhere. 

{d) Weapotis, — The great body-shield, curved 
inwards at the waist, which is so often used as a 
decorative motive in iEgean relief work, occurs 
in cult-representations as an independent object, 
l^g before a shrine, or suspended in mid-air. 
Compare two gem-impressions from Zakro, which 
show shields lying, in the one case, before a group 
of five pillars (probably not towers, as stated in 
the text) ; in the other, before the facade of a 
shrine.* The most decisive monument is a small 
painted stela found at Myceme, whereon is depicted 
a great shield between two adoring votaries.f 
Miniature shields in clay and ivory, found at 
Knossos, were evidently cult-objects or amulets. 

Figures of both the goddess and the god bear 
spears, but we have no evidence yet for the 
use of either that weapon or the sword as a cult- 
object. 

With the bipennis or double-axe the case is very 
different. The_ evidence for its cult-use is over- 
whelming. It is seen in the field of a gem-impres- 
sion with a votary adoring ;t it forma the central 
object of a cult-scene painted on a clay coffin 
found at Palaikastro ; and is beingadored in both 
the chief scenes on the great Haghia Triadha 
sarcophagus, § where it is seen in conjunction 
with sacred palm-trees and doves, and stands 
upright on a stepped pyramidal base, similar to 
the basis with socket for a staff, found in the 

f )alace at Knossos. In the small chapel on the 
atter site, it evidently stood between the sacred 
‘home of consecration,’ |l a position in which it 
is often shown on intaglios (cf. fig. 4). Sometimes 
it appears in a reduplicated form, os in a steatite 
example from the small shrine at Knossos; on 
the gold signet from Myceme (fig. 1) ; and on 
the schist mould from East Crete, mentioned 
already; and, d propos, Evans recalls the fact 
that, since it appears in the hand of the goddess 
on a Knossian gem, and in company with her 
idols in the small shrine, it was at least os much 
her weapon as the god’s. The dual axe is, he 
thinks, the fetish of a bi-sexual god. Miniature 
axes in bronze have often been found on Cretan 
sites, e.g, in the lower part of the holy cave on 
Mt. Dicte, and were evidently very common 
fetishes or cult-offerings. The sign of the axe is 
found more often than any other on _ Knossian 
blocks, whether as a symbol of consecration or as a 
mason’s mark. It is not impossible that its name 
labrys is to be detected in that of the Cretan laby- 
rinth.^ 

2 . Other inanimate accessories of cult. — Certain 
other objects are represented in cult-scenes, or have 
actually been found in connexion with shrines, 
about which it is less safe to say that they were 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. Even if originally 
so, and long in use as fetishes, they seem in the 
iconic stage to have become rather articles of 
ritualistic lumiture. 

* JBS xxil. Br 3, 29, so. 

t Pcrrot-Chipici, llist. de VArt, ‘La Grtco Prim.* Bg. 410. 
j From Zakro, JUS, Le, fig. 6. 

I Pnribcnl. Jlmdieonti R, Ace. Lined, xii. fasc. ,0, p. SO. 

t ESA vifi. 100. 

^ So Krctechmor and Mai Mayer quoted by Evans, TPC 
p. 109, n. 0. 


(a) 'Soms of consecration .’ — These long mis- 
understood objects, of commonest occurrence in 
gem and fresco cult-scenes, and found modelled in 
stucco, clay, terra-cotta, and stone, were almost 
certainly fetishes at the first. They consist simply 
of a base ivith two erect horns, which, in the more 
elaborate examples represented, bend outwards at 
the tips, like the horns of oxen (fig. 4).* They 
are seen either on the top of a shrine or altar,t or 
beside sacred pillars or trees, which in some cases 
seem to rise out of them (cf. figs. 6, 6). Also 
they support in the same way the sacred bipennis, 
actual examples having been found in the small 
shrine at Kmossos ■with sockets for axe-shafts. 
Upon a vase from Enkomi (Old Salamis) in Cyprus 
the picture shows not only one bipennis so rising 
from these horns, but two other axes fixed be- 
tween the horns of actual bucrania, depicted in 
full (fig. _5).t This seems to confirm the infer- 
ence, ivhich in any case suggests itself, that the 
conventional sacred horns are a convenient reduc- 
tion of an original bucranium, itself a reduction of 
the entire bml, Icnown from abundant evidence to 
have been a sacred animal, and probably a Divine 



no. 4 . — niisoo from knosbos. 


dwelling. The homs-object serves to stamp any 
scene as religious, and its very frequent appearance 
is of great importance os a clue to the sacred 
character of other objects. 

(6) The knotted tic or zone. — A representation of 
a knotted scarf or tassel seems also to have sacred 
significance. Pound modelled in alabaster by 
S^liemann in the Mycenaian Acropolis graves, 
and supposed to be merely a fragment of wall 
decoration, it turned up again in the small shrine 
at Knossos as an independent object. It is possible 
that this ‘ tie ’ is a votive model of a zone, dedicated 
with a sexual significance, as in later Hellas. On 
a ring found at Myceme these knots are seen sus- 
pended from the capital of a lion-guarded pillar ; 
and on a gem from the Arrive Herauun they per- 
haps appear on either side of a bucranium. § 

(c) The cross . — A cross in marble was found in a 
Knossian shrine ; and the cross sign Ls common on 
gems and seal impressions. 

* See, e.g., the coloured plate appended to TPC, abovvinff a 
fresco painting of a Knossian shrine. 

t Paribeni, Le. p. B. Model altars with horns attached were 
found In the sacred Temenos near the royal villa of Ilaghla 
Triadha. 

} TPC fig. S. 

§ Ilalbherr doubts this (Eeiti, etc. p. 42), preferring to in- 
terpret the objects as corslets. 
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3. Animate accessories of cult. —What are 
known in late stages of religion as animals sacred 
to such and such a divinity, in art appearing as 
mere attributes, and in real life devoted to the 
Divine pleasure, whether by being preserved as 
‘tabu’ m the sacred precincts, or tjy being sacri- 
ficed that they may pass to the world invisible, 
have probably all a common origin as Divine 
dwelling-places or fetishes. In .(Egean cult there 
were many such sacred animals : 

(а) Serpents, seen t^vined about 
the person of the goddess (fig. 2), or 
held in the hands of her votaries. 

These were probably her original 
dwelling-place as an earth (chthon- 
ian) spmt. 

(б) Doves, settled on her person 
or offered by votaries; also settled 
on, or seen approaching, haetyls, 
shrines (fig. 6), trees, and axes. 

They represent probably her orig- 
inal dwelli 


and Mds seem to have the same significance as the 
cow and calf. 

(/) Deer and eagles are frequent intaglio sub- 
jects ; hut beyond the fact that all -ffigean 
engraved gems were probably in some degree 
amulets, we cannot adduce evidence of the sacred 
character of these animals. 

(g) Fishes appear in fresco paintings at Knossos 
and Phylakopi in Melos, in two cases at least in 
possible connexion with shrines, recalling their 


sky. 


Img-place as a spirit of the 


(c) Lions and lionesses, which, in 
the iconic stage, are represented as 
the companions, guardians, or sup- 
porters of the deity. 

[d) Bulls, emos, and calves . — ^The 
bull is most frequent. He is seen 
crowned with the sacred axe (fig. 

5). In a magnificent relief, he 
guarded the main portal of the 
Knossian palace, and both there 
and at Tiryns appears again and again in fresco 
or on int^lios cliarging and tossing maidens and 
youths. Evans interprets these as circus scenes 
(the later Ta.vpoKa.6a\pla) ; but it is possible that 
what was represented was not so much a com- 
paratively harmless sport as a scene of the de- 
votion of maidens and youths to the Divine beast. 
It is inevitable in this connexion to recall the 
tradition of the ICnossian Minotaur, the semi- 
Divine and monstrous bull to which an annual 
tribute of maidens was devoted. Monstrous figures 
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of minotaur type actually appear on A5gean in- 
taglios,* proving that the legend is of prehistoric 
ALgean ongin. 

The cow and calf, very frequent on intaglios, 
seem to have typified the goddess’s maternity. 

(c) Goats, nannies, and kids, — The goat is very 
frequently held by the leg in the hand of the 
goddess, or accompanies her. A clay goat was 
found in the west shrine at Knossos. The nanny 
• Knossos, BSA vii. figs. 7 b, o; Zakro, ib. fig. 45. 
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well-known connexion with the Semitic god- 
dess. 

(A) Monstrous animals. — Not only the Mino- 
taur, but the Griffin, the Sphinx (two sphinxes 
draw a chariot on the Haghia Triadha sarco- 
phagus), and various composite monsters appear in 
intaglios and on frescoes. Lion-headed demons 
are seen performing ritual acts, as, e.g., pouring 
libations. Human figures with heads of asses, 
lions, goats, birds, and bulls occur, e.g. on a carved 
shell found at Phsestos.* A procession of ass- 
headed figures bearing a pole on their shoulders, 
in a Mycenffian fresco painting, has been inter- 
preted as a scene of votaries wearing skins and 
engaged in theriomorphic rites ; but this is an 
unsupported guess. An extraordinary variety of 
wildly monstrous combinations was found on in- 
taglio impressions at Zakro ; but it is possible 
that these were the product of heraldic fancy, 
and owed their variety to the necessity of difleren- 
tiating signet types. 

4. Temples and ritual, — There is no good 
iEgean evidence as yet for the existence of such 
large free-standing structures, having no relation 
to domestic buildings and devoted to Divine worship, 
as were the temples of the Hellenic period, although 
intaglio scenes show small shrines, either isodomic 
or of the dolmen type, standiag t^parently ivithin 
enclosures or temenoi, and containmg baeiyls, sacred 
trees, and ‘horns of consecration.’ Such con- 
structed shrines as have actually been found are 
small plain chambers enclosed in palace blocks, 
as at Knossos, and, possibly, at Pmaikastro and 
Phylakopi in Melos. These, if they do not con- 
tain a sacred pillar, show only a ledge or platform 
at one end, upon which fetishes, idols, and other 
sacred objects stood. Such domestic ‘shrines,’ 
even if beautifully decorated with frescoes like the 
Melian chamber, can be regarded as little more 
than mere repositories for sacra. As for the 
representation of shrines, characterized by bajfyls 
and horns, seen through openings in the facade, 
and in almost all cases tripartite, it is very doubt- 
ful if they are intended to show distinct temples, 
* JBS xxiu p. 92. 
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and not rather parts, or the whole, of a palace or 
other domestic structure. We have such repre- 
sentations in the Knossian frescoes, on intagfios, 
and in beaten metal (the gold miniature dove shrine 
of Mycence, fig. 6). It seems clear that certain 
parts of the Knossian Palace had a peculiarly 
sacred character ; * and if it he admitted that the 
■whole block of this ‘Labyrinth’ was the sacred 
house of the ‘ Labrys,’ and that Minoan rulers 
were priest -kings (which is very probable), tTie 
whole palace is perhaps to be regarded as a temple^ 
and we may assume that palaces and temples nad 
not yet been diflerentiated. Cave-sanctuanes there 
certainly were, wherein Nature often provided 
bsetyls ready made in the form of stalactites and 
stalagmites, as in the lower grotto of the Dictoean 
Cavern. Crete has supplied the most notable 
instances of caves so far; but parallels to the 
Idrean and Dictsean grottoes, and those near Sybrita 
and Kamares (southern face of Ida) and the mouth 
of the Knossos river, will probably be found ere long 
on the Greek mainland and in other islands. Such 
discoveries ns the Temenos near Haghia Triadha 
and the deposits of votive objects found by Myres 
at Fetsofa on the hills near Pnlaikastro, seem, 
however, to show that there were sacred places, 
distinct from domestic buildings, where cult was 
practised and votive objects were dedicated : but 
whether these were marked by constructed shrines 
or were mere enclosures (temenoi), or, again, 
open spots, possibly sanctified by a sacred tree or 
natural bfetyl, we do not yet know. The evidence 
now available is rather in favour of the last alter- 
native. 

Pree-standing altars, probably evolved from the 
bsetyl, and retaining, perhaps, its self-contained 
sanctity and its significance, were, however, in 
ritual use. One, hewn out of rock, stands before 
the Idman Cave; the foundations of three were 
found within the Knossian Palace on three sides 
of a quarter apparently indicated by its con- 
tents as peculiarly sacred ; and they are often 
sho'wn on intaglios and reliefs, t sometimes 
crcwned with ‘horns of consecration,’ like the 
actual models found in the Temenos of Haghia 
iSriadha (see above). Altars appear in pictures as 
rectangular structures of moderate height (fig. 7). 
The cupped ‘ table of offerings,’ found, as has been 
already said, in some cases superimposed on a 
baetyl, is a convenient reduction of the altar.t 

"Wo have no good evidence yet for a class of 
priests OT priestesses •, but it is quite possible that 
certain figures sho'»vn in such cult-scenes as those 


heads, arrow-points, knives, sword-blades, razors, 
tweezers, hairpins, rings, and other bronze objects, 
taken off the persons of worshippers and offered to 
the Deity. It also jdelded simulacra of weapons, 
e.g. especiaUy the douhle-axe, a miniature chariot, 
miniature oxen, sheep, and goats, and figures of 
men and women. The latter figures belong to a 
large and widespread class of .fflgean remains, 
found in silver, bronze, lead, terra-cotta, ivory, 
and faience, and of every grade of art. They are 
conventional representations of worshippers, dedi- 
cated to the Deity and placed in the Divine precinct 
to ensure Divine protection and a share in the 
Divine life for the dedicator. Even when placed 
in tombs, ns at Kampos in Laconia, such statuettes 
were probably not ushabti (servants to answer the 
dead man’s call in another world), but simulacra 
of surviving relatives who wished to be under the 
rotection of the deceased and the Deity to whom 
e had gone. Less common objects of ex voto 
dedication are models of garments, e.g. skirts and 
girdles (found in the faience deposit at Knossos), 
and of hnman limbs, birds, and vermin (found in 
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terra-cotta at Petsofa near Palaikastro). The 
Temenos of Haghia Triadha yielded a great variety 
of simulacra of all kinds. 


on the Haghia Triadha sarcophagus are intended 
to be sacerdotal. 

As to ritual, various acts are represented. 
Votaries pour libations, raise hands in postures 
of adoration, call doivn the Divinity to his fetish 
dwelling by bloiving through a triton shell, dance 
round the goddess (the ‘Chorus of Ariadne’), 
brandish sacra (as does the faience votary of the 
snake-goddess of Knossos), play on stringed and 
•wind instruments (Haghia Triadha sarcopiiagus), 
offer flowers and perhaps fruit (fig. 1), doves, etc., 
and slay animals m sacrifice (an ox on the Haghia 
Triadha sarcophagus, and perhaps goats, as in 
many intaglio scenes). There is no good evidence 
for burnt sacrifice ; and the question of human 
victims cannot be determined at present. It de- 
pends on the interpretation of the ravpoKadafla 
scenes and of the hlinotaur legend. 

Dedication both of real articles of personal pro- 
perty and of simulacra was extensively practised. 
The Dictasan Cavern yielded hundreds of spear- 


• Evans in BSA be. pp. 9, S5. „„„ . ... 

t E.g. on tho stcatito pjhdta from Knossos, TPO Dg. 2, Dg. 7 
above. 

t See the fpedmens from the Dlctiean Cave (BSA tJ. pi, xi.) 
and Know^os (fiSd ix. fig. 


Perished vegetable substances have often been 
observed in little clay cups, in one locality^ (a 
‘pillar room’ in a private Knossian house) lying 
uruler up-turned cups, disposed in orderly rows 
round the pillar. Certain long -stemmed, vases 
with a spreading bowl, often richly painted, and 
always perforated to allow liquid to run away, 
which have been found on many jEgean sites {e.g. 
Knossos, Phylakopi), and were of frequent occur- 
rence in the Dictsean Cave deposit, are supposed to 
have served for offerings of fnut. Com was found in 
the cists containing the faience obieots at Knossos. 
Animal remains lay thick in all strata of the 
Dictaian Cave, being chiefly the horns and bones 
of oxen, sheep, goats, and birds, which must be 
assumed to have been dedicated, cooked or raw ; 
and stags’ horns occurred ivith the sacred faience 
objects at Knossos. 

It remains to be added that on the sarcophagus 
of Haghia Triadha, a scene is represented ■winch 
has been interpreted as an act of worship to the 
mummified corpse of a dead man. The particular 
interpretation is not certain ; but we nave long 
had evidence of a practice of ancestor worship in the 
shape of the altar found above the Acropolis graves 
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at Mycenre. Such a cult is q^uite compatible with 
that of the Divine Spirit, however personified, 
and indeed is almost always found as a subordinate 
practice in primitive religions. The dead, who 
are gone to the Great Mother or the Great Father, 
acquire a derivative sanctity, and are considered 
as able to exert powerful influence with the Deity 
for their surviving kin, and upon the lives of that 
kin. It would appear that the dead, who were 
not burned in the iEgean Age, and not certainly 
mummified, were supposed to continue to live as 
spirits in their tomb-houses on earth. Hence 
magnificent sepulchres were constructed, such as 
the great ‘ bee-hive ’ tombs of Mycenee. 

iv. Significance of .(Egean Keligion.— T he 
religious character and use of a great body of 
iEgean cult-objects having now been established, 
without reference to alien evidence, we may safely 
inquire whether a comparison of neighbouring and 
succeeding cults will explain the significance of the 
religion to which they pertained — a religion, be 
it remembered, which has no literary history of its 
own, and no literary records that can yet be 
deciphered. In this place the comparisons must be 
very briefly made. First, in regard to the jEgean 
Divine Spirit itself, personified m the iconic stage 
as a goddess and a young god, the student of com- 
parative religion finds nimself on very familiar 
ground. A goddess with a young subordinate god 
IS known in early times on every coast of the Medi- 
terranean which looked towards Crete. In Punic 
Africa she is Tanit with her son ; in Egypt, Isis 
with Horus ; in Phoenicia, Ashtaroth with Tammuz 
(Adonis); in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis; in 
Greece (and especially in Greek Crete itself), Rhea 
with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is n-apOivot, 
i.e, unwed, but made the mother first of her com- 
panion by immaculate conception, and then of the 
gods and all life by the embrace of her oivn son. 
In memory of these original facts, her cult (especi- 
ally the more esoteric mysteries of it) is marked 
by various practices and observances symbolic of 
the negation of true marriage and obliteration of 
sex. A part of her male votaries are castrated; 
and her female votaries must ignore their married 
state when in her personal service, and often 
practise ceremonial promiscuity. As there is no 
ordinary human birth, so there is no ordinary 
human death. The Divine son Tammuz, Attis 
Melicertes, or Zeus himself in Crete (where his 
tomb was shown), dies, but comes again to life, as 
does Nature from summer to Avinter and winter to 
summer. The goddess is therefore the Spirit of 
Natmre, constantly renewing herself in her owm 
offspring. Of this universal Deity of all the 
Near East the iEgean goddess Avith her son was, 
beyond all question, a manifestation. If Ave are to 
give a name to her, it must be JHAea ; * and if to her 
son and companion, it must be Zeus, remembering 
that, by Hellenic tradition, the coming into being 
of Zeus Avns laid peculiarly in Crete. In the 
primitive story he embraces his OAvn mother.t 
Knossos, as Diodorus Siculus indicates, J was asso- 
ciated from dim antiquity with Rhea ; and a curious 
piece of direct evidence connecting the Algean 
goddess with the cult of Rhea has lately been 
adduced. A clay vessel of very peculiar form, the 
hemos, is stated by an ancient commentator § to 
have been for the use of Ai’orshippers of Rhea. 
The only vessels ansAvering his description have 
come to light on jEgean sites, and one in parti- 
cular Avas found at Palaikastro, in Crete, among 

* But Bhe unites many attributes afterwards distributed be- 
tween different impersonations of the mother-godde.ss, e.g. 
Demeter-Erinj-s; Eileithyia, known In East Crete as Dictynna- 
Britomartis ; and Apbrodite-Ariadne. 

t Cf. Clem. Alex. Protrepl. li. p. 76. J v. 66. 

5 Gloss on Nlkander, jHAipAormalo, v. 217. See Dawldna in 
SSA X. p. 221. 


the hoard of sacred objects accompanying a snake- 
goddess described above. 

The spiritual community between .^Egean and 
other Near Eastern religions being so close, it is 
not surprising that almost every recognizable cult- 
feature in the former can be paralleled in the 
latter. The indAvelling of the Deity in stones, 
Avhether natural hcetyls, cairns, pillars, or triliths, 
and in trees, is a most familiar Semitic belief, and 
one which left numerous traces on Hellenic wor- 
ship. A cult of Aveapons appears to have existed 
in early Asia Minor among the Hittites of Pteria 
and the Carians of Labranda, not to go so far afield 
as the Alani on the Eastern Euxine, Avho in a late 
age adored a standing blade.* The ‘horns of 
consecration ’ are seen in Semitic sacred represen- 
tations, and appear in Hebrew ritual as ‘ boms of 
the altar.’ The ‘sacred animals’ are all widely 
related. The serpent as an embodiment of 
chthonian DiArinity is not only Greek but Egyptian 
(snake-form of Nekhebst) ; the dove as the vmicle 
of the Dmne spirit from on high has survived 
from Semitic literal belief into the symbolism of 
Christianity. The great felidce Avere guardians 
and supporters of Anatolian Cybele. The bull, as 
a dwelling of Divinity in Egypt, has his counter- 
part in the Greek legends of Zeus ; and the cow of 
Hathor is knoAvn to all. The infant Zeus is 
wrapped in the goat-skin, and the goat continued 
to a late time peculiarly sacred in the cult of 
western Asia Minor. The monsters of iEgean cult- 
scenes have so many affinities Avith the Egyptian 
(those on the Pheestian shell actually carry the 
Nilotic life-sign, the ankh) that they have all been 
referred to an Egyptian original, the maternity per- 
sonification, Thueris, the hippo, reared on her hind- 
quarters. The parallelism in ritual observance is 
too extensive and obvious to need detailed mention. 

It is not to be understood, hoAvever, that such 
parallelism implies the derivative character of 
iEgean religion, least of all derivation from any 
single civilization, such as the Semitic or the 
Egyptian. If there be parentage betAveen Semitic 
ana iEgean cmlization, it is the former that is the 
offering, given the comparative youth of its art 
ana its system of Avriting ; f while, as for Egyptian 
religion, though there is good reason to think that 
it came to exercise a considerable influence on 
iEgean iconip representation, and even a little on 
the ideas which that in turn produced, no one, com- 
paring the complexity of earV Egyptian cult Avith 
the simplicity of the early iEgean, could suppose 
the one derived bodily from the other. It is need- 
less, indeed, tolookfor the derivation of the essential 
features of iEgean cult at any later epoch than 
that of the primeval expansion of manland. Its 
fundamental religious ideas Avere those of a vast 
proportion of the common human stock, and they 
continue to be so to the present day. The iEgean 
race sought Divinity in the life principle of 
Nature, spontaneously originated and reproaucing 
itself to eternity. It placed that Divinity in great 
features of Nature visibly related to human life. 
When it came to define its idea in terms of 
man, being yet in that social stage in which man 
in relation to reproduction held his naturally 
subordinate place, it represented the principle of 
life as an unAvedded woman, its property of re- 
production as a son unbegotten, and its relation 
to the humanity resultant from this Avoman and 
man as an unseen Spirit, descending on Avings and 
indAvelling in certain material objects, the choice 
of Avhich Avas to some degree determined by their 
inherent suggestion either of great natural features 
or human organs of life. From these fundamental 

* Amm. Mure. xxxi. 2, 21 ; cf. TPC p. 9. 

t Some influence actually passed from Crete to Philistine 
Gaza, commemorated by a cult of Zens Kretagenes. 
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ideas all the features of ^gean cult representation 
and ritual practice kno'wn to us can very ■well have 
proceeded naturally and independently, 

D. G. Hogaeth. 

AEGIS. — ^In Greek mytholoCT, the aegis is an 
attribute of magic power, which seems to belong 
ori^nally to Zeus, the supreme god, who is there- 
fore called alyloxot- It seems to have the power 
both of protecting its wearer and of inspiring terror 
in his enemies ; and for this purpose, according 
to Homer, it is borrowed both oy Athene and by 
Apollo. Its form is not easy to realize in the 
^rlier descriptions, of which we find the fullest 
in H. V. 738, where Athene puts it on. 

•About her ehouldeis cast she the tasselled aegla terrible, 
whereon is panic as a crown oil about, and strife is therein, 
and valour and horrible onslaught withal, and therein is the 
dreadful monster’s Gorgon head, dreadful and grim, portent 
of aegis-bearing Zeus.’ 

Here it appears to he some sort of defensive 
mantle, like what is worn by Athene in later 
art; it is provided with ‘a hundred tassels of 
pure gold’ {II. ii. 448), and is also described as 
d^ipitdereia, fringed all round or haiiy on both 
sides, as if it were a skin of some sort, hut it 
was made by the smith-god Hephaestus (xv. 309) ; 
when it is shaken, it scatters terror on all around. 
It is used by Apollo (xxiv, 20) to wrap round the 
dead body of Hector, and so protect it from injury. 

The views both of the Greeks themselves and of 
modem mytholo^ts as to the form and meaning 
of the aegis have been greatly influenced by opinions 
as to the etymology of the word. The Greeks often 
associated it with o/y^a or alylt, ‘ a goat-skin ’ ; and 
Herodotus (iv. 189) suggests that the aegis of Athene 
was derived from the tasselled goat-s&is worn by 
the Libyan women near Lake Tritonis. It was 
interpreted by later Greek mythologists as either 
the skin of the goat Amalthea, which had suckled 
Zeus in his infancy, or that of a monster slain by 
Athene. Modem mythologists have usually pre- 
ferred the connexion with dUreiy, ‘to msh,’ alyls 
or Karaiyls, ‘ a squall ’ ; hut their interpretation of 
it as symbolical of the thundercloud, though found 
in many modem books, is not supported by any 
satisfactory evidence of early date ; though Zeus 
thunders whfie he shakes the aegis (17. xvii. 693), 
the two actions are not necessarily related as cause 
and effect; for a clear example of the aegis ns 
causing a thunderstorm no earlier authority can 
be quoted than Silius Italious (xii. 720); Virgil 
(/®n. viii. 352) connects it with clouds. Such in- 
stances are, of course, of no mythological value, 
hut represent later theorizing. 

In artistic representations the aegis regularly 
appears as the attribute of Athene ; there is no 
certain example of its being associated with Zeus, 
and the restoration of the Apollo Belvedere as 
holding it is more than doubtfm. In early repre- 
sentations of Athene it is a kind of scaly cloak, 
fringed with serpents, and with the Gorgon’s head 
fixed in it; it extends over the left arm, and so 
can be held up as a shield. In other cases it takes 
the form of a short breast-plate with similar ad- 
juncts, and this is the usual form in later art; 
sometimes it is abridged to a mere band across 
the breast of the goddess. 

Ernest A. Gardner. 

/EONS (Gr. otut'«=‘ages,’ ‘periods,’ ‘dispen- 
sations,’ probably related to alei=‘ always,’ ‘for 
ever’), — This term was employed by the opponents 
of Gnosticism, and by some of the Gnostics them- 
selves, to designate the successive emanations 
from the Absolute Being. The problem of account- 
ing for the existence of the actual world-order, 
when it is regarded as unreal and illusory, without 
ascribing it directly to the Absolute One, is 
common to all Oriental theosophical systems ; 
and the philosophers of most of them attempted 


its solution by an evolutionary (devolutionary) 
series of seons or emanations. Close parallels 
to the Gnostic aeons may be found in Japanese 
Shintoism, MahaySnistic Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, the Platonic Ideas, Philo’s Powers, the Stoic 
Logoi, eta The Shinto system (as set forth in the 
Kojiki) seems to rest upon pure pantheism. To 
gain a starting-point for the aevolntionary process, 
the infinite becomes differentiated into the male 
and female principles Izanagi and Izanami, personi- 
fied and conceived of as grossly lustful. These 
procreative seons are thon^t to be derived from 
certain abstract deities that are merged in the 
infinita These produce, first, three other deities 
(seons), representing the great powers of nature ; 
and these stiU others, some working for the good 
and some for the evil of man. In the Buddhism 
of the Northern School the Adibuddha {q.v.) pro- 
duces the five ‘Buddhas of Contemplation,’ Vairo- 
chana, Aksobhya, Ratnosambhava, Amitabha, and 
Amoghasiddhi ; from whom, in their turn, emanate 
five ‘Future Buddhas of Contemplation,’ the 
sources of the five worlds which successively moke 
up the universe. This number five may perhaps 
be compared with the five elements, earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, of orthodox Brahmanism. 
Zoroastrianism has a similar, but twofold, system 
of leons in the Kingdom of Light and the Kingdom 
of Darkness, the head of the former being Ahura- 
mazda and that of the latter being Ahriman. From 
each of these is evolved a CTaduated host of per- 
sonified powers of nature, uiose proceeding from 
the former working for good, and those proceeding 
from the latter working evil, the two hosts being in 
perpetual conflict the one with the other, Philo, 
who regarded the Supreme Being as exalted above 
all possibility of contact ivith matter, which he 
characterized as ‘lifeless, erroneous, ^visible, un- 
equal,’ and hence as fundamentally evil, sought to 
bridge over the golf between God and the world by 
the hypothesis of certain ‘ creative and regulative 
Powers,’ These Powers are represented as God’s 
thoughts, as the heavenly archetypes of earthly 
things, as that which gives life, r^ity, and dura- 
bility to matter, os the breath of God’s mouth. 
He sometimes seems to regard them as personali- 
ties. His Logos doctrine is particularly significant 
in relation to Gnostic seons. The Ik^os is desig- 
nated ‘Eternal Wisdom’ (cf. the Gnostic seon 
Smhia), and ‘the Sum of the Thoughts of God’ 
(Gnostic seon Entwia, or Synesis), 

Plato {Timesvs, 37 D) applies the name alciy to 
the eternal Being which has Time as its counter- 
part in the world of sense. Aristotle in like 
manner describes the ultimate principle which 
sums up in itself all existence, as aliiy (dri rod del 
tTvat, de Mundo, i. 9. 11). These and similar 
speculations of Greek metaphysic exercised a pro- 
found influence on later Gnostic theory; but it 
may now be regarded as almost certain that the 
Gnostic doctrine of the iEons was immediately 
derived from Mithraism. At the head of the 
Mithraic hierarchy, as in the earlier Zarvanite 
heresy of Zoroastrianism, from which this trait in 
it is derived, stood Infinite Time. This supreme 
god, inconceivable and ineffable, was worshipped 
under the name of A ton, and was represented in 
sculpture as a figure whose body was inscribed with 
the signs of the Zodiac and encircled by a serpent, 
which typified the course of the sun in tlie ecliptic. 

The earlier Gnosticism, like the cult of Mithra, 
appears to have known of only a single JEoo, which 
was conceived impersonally — sometimes ns the 
Absolute itself, sometimes as the sphere of the 
Absolute. Thus in the account of the ‘ Gnostics ’ 
(specifically BO called) which is given by Iren.-eus 
{adv. Hcer. i. 30) we read of an ascent tls rhr 
dtiSapror dura, — and similar lanprunge is employed 
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by Epiphanius [Ecer. xxxviii. 1) in his description 
of the Cainites. Traces of this oririnal doctrine 
continue to reappear in the more highly developed 
Gnostic systems. Valentinus himself (Frag. 5) 
speaks of the ‘ living ./Eon ’ as of a unity, although 
he discovers a principle of distinction vrithin this 
primordial unity. It belongs, indeed, to the essence 
of Gnostic specmation that the iEons remain ideally 
one, •while they manifest themselves as a plurality. 

In later Gnosticism the .fflons are represented 
as a system or confederacy of Divine existences, 
which proceed in pairs of male and female (syzygies) 
from the supreme Father. Each pair onginates 
another, and each descends in dimity as it stands 
more remote from the source of being. The doc- 
trine of syzymes has its analogies in Mithraism as 
in the other Eastern religions mentioned above ; 
but it was no doubt borrowed by the Gnostics 
from that Babylonian tradition to which they 
were indebted for so many details in their cos- 
mology. In Gnosticism, however, the Babylonian 
idea of a physical generation is softened and 
rationalized. The successive pairs are not be- 
gotten, but are projected or emanated. They are 
the self-unfolding of the Divine nature ; and in 
their totality they form its perfect manifestation. 
Hence they constitute the Pferoma, — the ‘fulness’ 
in which the Godhead exhausts its hidden potenti- 
alities. The Pleroma, composed of the several 
/Eons, is the world of Light or higher reality; 
and is divided by a great gulf from the ‘darkness’ 
of phenomenal being. 

The different Gnostic systems are widely at 
variance in their accounts of the number and 
arrangement of the /Eons. Basilides (if we 
accept Irenffius and Hippolytus I. as our authori- 
ties for his teaching) would seem to acknowledge 
only six (Ilanjp, NoOj, A4yo$, Aiya/ut, 

So0(o). The Pistis Sophia assumes thirteen, and 
conceives of the /Eons as the spheres inhabited 
by the Divine powers, rather than as the powers 
themselves. Valentinus enumerates thirty /Eons, 
which are grouped in three divisions — the Ogdoad, 
the Decad, the Dodecad. Ideas of a geometrical 
nature are probably involved in this grouping; 
while the number 30 is apparently suggested by 
the thirty yazatas (angels) of Zoroastrianism. In 
the various systems which branch off from the 
main stem of Valentinianism, the Pleroma of 30 
/Eons is normative, but this number is subject to 
continual modifications. 

A brief account of the system of Valentinus will 
suffice to illustrate the general character of the 
Gnostic /Eonology. He starts with Bythos (depth) 
the Absolute One, and Sigc (silence) as his female 
companion. These generate Notts (mind) and 
Aletheia (truth). These in turn project Logos 
(word) and Zoo (life), and these Anthropos (man) 
and Ecdcsia (church). Nous oxiiAletheia afterwards 
produce ten oeons (a perfect number) as an offering 
to the Father. Logos and Zoe follow in the pro- 
duction of teons, but produce twelve (not a perfect 
number), including Faith, Hwe, Love, and the 
Lower Wisdom [Achamoth). This last, being un- 
duly ambitious, and aspiring to produce teons with- 
out conjunction with a male teon, brou^t forth a 
‘ formless and undigested substance’ (the Demiurge), 
which evolved into the present order of things, 
with its mixture of good and evil, and ■with man 
in whom spirit is enslaved by matter. This dis- 
turbance of the Pleroma alarmed the other teons 
uni deeply distressed Achamoth. In response to 
the tears of Achamoth and the supplications of the 
other teons, the Father permitted Nous and Ale- 
theia to project Christ and the Holy Spirit for the 
restoration of form, the destruction of the Demi- 
urge, and the comfort of Achamoth. These have 
for their task the separation of the life and light 


that ha'ce become imprisoned in humanity, from 
dead, evil matter, through a long series of magical 
rites (mysteries), and through the promotion of 
ascetical living. 

In Gnosticism generally, as in the teaching of 
Valentinus, the creation of the lower world is 
explained by the hypothesis of a disturbance within 
the Pleroma. The error, or the undue ambition, of 
one of the /Eons results in the origin of an inferior 
power, who in his turn originates others, until a 
whole world of darkness and illusion comes into 
being. Nevertheless, since the process has its 
beginning within the Pleroma itself, some TOition 
of the higher essence becomes intermingled •with 
the baser elements, from which it yearns to be 
delivered. The Kedemption, according to the 
Gnostic thinkers, consists in the sifting out of 
this higher essence and its restoration to the 
Pleroma. In order that this may be accomplished, 
an /Eon of supreme dignity descends into the 
phenomenal world and becomes identified, really 
or in seeming, with the man Jesus. 

The /Eonic theory, as we have seen, was in the 
first instance derived from the Zarvanite idea of 
Infinite Time as the ultimate fact in nature. Thus 
it was allied from the beginning with speculations 
of a purely physical character, and from these it 
never succeeded in entirely freeing itself. The 
greater Gnostics, and Valentinus more especially, 
sought to resolve the /Eons into spiritual facts or 
processes. They were construed as modes of the 
Divine Being, activities in which the Absolute 
One unfolds and manifests His inward life. It 
proved impossible, however, to effect a complete 
transformation of a theoiy which was, in its 
essence, physical. Valentinus himself wavers in 
his conception of the /Eons, — regarding them now 
as ideas, now ns heavenly Persons, now as creative 
forces. His philosophical construction loses itself 
at every turn in primitive astrology and cosmical 
speculation. To this may be attributed the 
eventual failure of Gnosticism, alike as a philo- 
sophy and as a religion. While it professed to open 
a way out of the bondage of the natural world, it 
was itself CTounded in ideas derived from nature- 
worship. See, further, GNOSTICISM. 

Ltizratobs. — Cumont, The Mysteries of Hithra (Eng. tr. 
1003); HUgenfeld, Eetzergeseh. dee ITrehrisientums (1884); 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten (ne-w ed.l906) ; Schmidt, 
Die Gnosis (1003); Liecbtenban^^JOie Offtnbarung im Gnosti- 
eismus (1901), pp. 105-141 ; ^ Bncklev, Universal Religion 
(Chicago, 1897). 

Albert H. Newman and Ernest F. Scott. 

.ffiSCHYLUS. — /Eschylus, sonof Euphorion, an 
eupatrid of Eleusis, was bom B.C. 625, commenced 
as a dramatist c. 499, gained his first ■victory in 
484 and his last (•with the Orcsteia) in 458, and 
died at Gela in 466. He fought^ at the battles 
of Marathon, Artemisium, Salamis, and Platasa. 
From about 476, when he composed for Hiero_ of 
Syracuse The Women of uBtna at the foundation 
01 that toivn, he was frequently in Sicily. There 
is no satisfactory explanation of the statement of 
Heraclides Ponticus that ho was tried on a charge 
of revealing the Mysteries in a play, and acquitted 
on the ground of ignorance (cf. /iristotle, Eth. 
Nic. iii. 2) ; the farther details are probably un- 
authentic. Partisanship in politics can haraly be 
imputed to him on the strength of the supposed 
reference to Aristides in the description of Amphi- 
araus {Sept. 692-594),* still less on the theory tlint 
Prometheus, son of Themis, stands for Themistocles. 
His eulogy of the Areopagiw, however, in the 
Eumenides (ey). 681-706) testifies to conservative 
sentiments. In the same play {IBi-ln), os well 

* All references lire to tbe text of Sidgwlek (5’cn'pf. Class. BibL 
Oxon.), whose numbering hardly differs from that of Dlndorf, 
•Wccldein, and most modem editors. Hermann, Paley, and a few 
others nse their own special notation. 
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as in the Supplices, he approves of the democratic 
friendship between Athens and Argos. He ex- 
presses the strongest detestation of tyranny in all 
forms {Pers., Prom., Ag. 953-955, Bum. 185-190) ; 
but has no objection to constitutional monarchy 
(Supp. 398, 517, 600), or to moderate democracy 
(Pers. 242, Supp. 485-489). His general ideal is a 
balance of order and liberty {Bum. 526-528). 

.iEschylus may be called the Father of Tragedy 
(Philostr. Vita Apoll. p. 220), in the sense that he 
first perceived the possibilities of the drama as 
a brand) of literature, rather than as ritual or 
ceremonial, for the expression of views as to life 
and character. His plays are refidxTi tC>v ‘O/i-^pov 
fieyiXuir Sdirvwy, because the personages are derived 
mainly from the Epic cycle ; but he drew upon 
other ‘ sagas ’ as well, and upon contemporary 
history ; and he dealt very freely with the plots. 
He was evidently acquainted -with Hesiod and 
other cosmological VTiters. In a few oases he cites 
the gnomic moralists (Prom. 890) ; more often 
(Sept. 439, Ag. 1331, Oho. 60, Bum. 529) he ex- 
presses similar sentiments about wealth, fortune, 
pride, moderation, etc. Ho has much in common 
with his contemporary Pindar; and his general 
attitude towards the popular mythology was 
almost certainly influenced by the poems of Solon 
and Theognis. The common statements that he 
was indebted to Orphic or to Pythagorean doctrines 
cannot be seriously supported from the extant plays 
or fragments. 

Of tlie 80 to 90 plays attributed to .iEschylus, 
many of which can be gi'ouped in trilogies or tetra- 
logies, the maiority are cited only by the lexico- 
graphers ; little is knoivn of their plots or the 
views contained in them, except in the case of the 
Prometheus Solutus. The Danaids, Myrmidons, 
and Niohe seem to have dealt with various aspects 
of the passion of love. Certain gnomic fragments 
(Nos. 70, 166, 169, 161, 177, 255, 266, 301, 353, 395, 
401, 476, Sidgwick), which are striking aphorisms 
about the nature of the gods, good and evil, life and 
death, do not necessarily express the mind of the 
poet himself. His own moral and religious doc- 
trines must be sought in (1) the general tendencies, 
(2) the choric odes, (3) the emphasized speeches of 
the favoured characters, in the seven extant plays. 
The selection of these, made apparently not later 
than the 5th cent. A.D., if not entirely accidental, 
may be due partfr to celebrity and partly to 
special reasons. The Oresteia (Agam., Choeph., 
and Bum.) constitutes his masterpiece in all 
respects. The Persae and the Septem contra 
Thebas are cited by Aristwhanes for their literary 
and patriotic qualities. The structure and style 
postulate an early date for the Supplices, though 
the theology is already remarkably mature ; either 
of these features may have saved it. The Prome- 
theus Vinctus, -whicn might easily have aroused 
popular suspicions of impiety, appealed to the 
popular fancy for the marvellous m spectacle and 
narration. From these plays, after all allowances 
for the exigencies of dramatic form and popular 
taste, there emerges a body of CTadually developed 
views attributable to ASschylushimself. His philo- 
sophy, in which the ethical cannot be sharply 
demarcated from the theological, may be discussed 
in the order of its development, as it deals ivith (1) 
the Divine nature, (2) the Divine agencies, (3) the 
moral nature and action of man, (4) the special 
questions of responsibility and heredity, the family 
curse, and the blood-feua, while (6) the nature of 
the problem dramatized in the Prometheus requires 
separate consideration. 

I. In the earlier plays the Olympian gods are 
invoked jointly as a Tarftyvpit (Sept. 220), or a 
KawoPoifita (Supp. 222) ; they are Bed tyydpioi, yeri- 
0\tot, s-oXtir<ro0x«, iariKol, iydrtoi, ivith temples. 


altars, and images (pph-ij). The Theban maidens 
pray to Pallas, Poseidon, Ares, Cypris, Lyceius, 
Artemis, Hera, Apollo, and the local Pallas Onca 
(Sept. 126-180), as vavapKels, rtXeioi, Ximjpioi, but 
also AioytreTs, under Zeus as the irari/p Tran-eXiJf 
(116) ; Eteocles adds Earth and the ’Apk ’EpiyiJs of 
CEdipus (70). Popular lan^age is used of augury, 
oracles, sacrifice, river-gods, and Hades (26, 379, 
618, 269, 272, 854-860). But the same play finely 
describes Justice as the virgin daughter of Zeus 
(662) ; both the piety of Amphiaraus and the im- 
piety of Polynices have moral elements ; no Salpar 
could involve Eteocles in dn; but for the i)/S/)w of 
his detennination to defend the gate attacked by 
his brother (677-708, 949-956). Similarly, in the 
Supplices the fugitives appeal to Artemis, Ares, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Hermes, and especially (Supp. 
1034-1042) to Aphrodite, by whom Hypermnestra 
was perhaps defended (Fr. 44); also to Zeus as 
(Ivtos, aon-rip, alSotos, Uiotos, xXd/xos, KTi}<r(os, etc. ; and 
to local deities, as the hero Apis (117, 263). SVith 
the Ihrarot Seal are coupled the papiripoi x^^rioi 
O^Kas Karlxorret (24-26) ; if Artemis is deaf, the 
suppliants will turn ‘to the Zeus of the earth 
below, the host of all those whose work is done, if 


■we fail to reach the Olympian gods’ (164-161). 
But the coarser side of the myth of lo seems to be 
treated sarcastically (291-315) ; it is tentatively 
moralized by the insistence on Zeus as the eventum 
deliverer and founder of a royal race (674-693). The 
chthonian Zeus, who ‘judges the sins of men by 
final judgments among the dead ’ (230), is deliber- 
ately identified with the Zeus who is rfKeios, 
yatdoxos, and irayKpa.r{tt (816), who is also the son of 
Earth (892) and allied with Themis (360). The 
slightest association of injustice with the gods is 
impiety (921 ; cf. 395) ; and everywhere the lyrics 
extol the power and righteousness of Zeus, •with 
the fervour of Hebrew prophecy. He is ‘ lung of 
kings, most perfect in strength of the powers that 
make perfect ’ (624-526) ; ‘ hospitable in the highest, 
he directs destiny by venerable enactment ’ (673) ; 
‘ he beholds ■violent needs not gladly, but ■with eyes 
of justice’ (812) ; ‘the beam of his balance is over 
all ’ (822) ; ‘ what is fated, that •will be ; there is no 
transmressing the mighty, the limitless wLU of 
Zeus ^ (1047-1049). This is not merely poetical 


optimism ; 


'The desire of Zeus Is not made to bo easily grasped. Every- 
where It glows, even In the gloom, with fortune that Is sombre 
to mortal races. . . . For dark and dusky wend the ways of his 
mind, unobservable by human gaze. He hurleth men to utter 
destruction from their towering hopes, though he array no force 
against them ; deity does nothing mtb labour. What his spirit 
has once designed, he works out withal, from above, from his 
holy seat’ (87-103X 

Such theology is in essentials that of the Oresteia, 
though the more ethical conceptions are tentative 
and far from correlated. 

The theology of the Persae (?472 B.o.) is dra- 
matically Oriental. Zeus and Phoebus and the Sun 
are invoked ; Pallas has favoured Athens. The 
ritual of the dead (ol tpBirol, Pers. 219, 623, 607- 
622) is supplemented by impeals to Earth, Hermes, 
and Had^-Aidonens, who "Kapciv iyelvovt thrXr ^ 
(lediivtu (690), though Darius as a Salpoir or even 
6t6s has a dwaarela below. The repeated ex parte 
allegations of a Di^vine Nemesis oT<f>06vos, arbitrarily 
afflicting excessive wealth or happiness (163, 354, 
373, 842), are akin to the fatalism of Herodotus’s 
famous legends ; and all the characters arraign a 
deity who deludes men to their min (dirirn BeoV, 
93, cf. Fr. 301 ; ySaos <j>peyuy, 750 ; Itf/eva-at tpptrwv, 
472), or at least abets their folly (IXX’ Sray <rrtiSu 
Tit airbs, Bebr tTvydirrerat, 742). But both Darius 
and the Persian elders charge Xerxes ■«!& provoca- 
tive CyJpit in binding the sacred Hellespont (746, 
72), and in destroying images and temples (807- 
816, 830), and blame him rather than the alleged 
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Saliioiv (924 V. 910, 933). It is insolence {Ofipit) 
■which ‘flowers and is full in the ear -with ruin 
(aTij), from which it reaps a harvest of lamentation ’ 
(821). Cyrus was right-minded and so was not 
afflicted {6ebs yhp o6k eiS<l>piiiy (^v, 722). 

Athens survives as the higher civilization. 

So far the moralization of Homeric or popular 
theology has not been violent. In the Oresteia 
there is a marked advance in boldness of expres- 
sion : ‘ le polythdisme suhsiste, mais dpurd, moralisd, 
presque purgd d’anthropomorphisme ’ (E. de Faye, 
p. 34). The allusions to Uranus and Kronos (Ag. 
167-172, 640) possibly indicate develwment in the 
Universe ; the chthonian cults of Earth, Night, 
the Dead and their agents [Cho. 399; Eum. 115, 
321) are subordinated to the conception of deity as 
moral and rational. Sacrifices and ceremonies of 
purification are little in comparison -with the ob- 
servance of justice and self-restraint. Venerable 
l^ends of conflicting dmnities are even re-written 
{Eum. 1-19). Of the Olympians, Apollo ns the 
giver of oracles and of ritw, and Athene as 

rile inspirer of political ivisdom, retain some genu- 
ine personality with impaired divinity; perhaps 
Hermes also and Artemis, for whose interfer- 
ence "With the winds at Aulis .ffischylua attempte 
to proidde a decent motive {Ag. 134-166). Zeus is 
too great for the stage, even in the Prometheus 
plays. Theology is to be sought not in mythology, 
nut in history (irdptari toOtA 7’ ^{txreOo-at, Ag. 368), 
and in conscience {nv>}<riir/ip.tav rSvos, Ag. 180 ; of. 
976-983). The supremo deify is not only all- 
powerful hut all-just; thus Eleotra craves for 
Orestes the support of ‘ Strength and Justice with 
him who is the third (i.e. Zeds <rom}p), Zeus the 
greatest of all’ {Cho. 244). To Zeus are applied 
not the old departmental names, hut such epithets 
as raviimjs, vayKpar^s, vivra Kpalvwv, vavalrios, and 
SiKr)<p6pos. There is surely more than an ‘ illusion 
dtt monothdisme’ in the first theological passage 
of the Agamemnon (160-178) : 

' Zens, whoe'er he he, U by this name 'tie his pleasure to be 
called, this name I address to him. Weighing all things well, 1 
can conjecture nought but Zeus, 1{ the burden of this vanity is 
In truth to be cast off from my mind. . . . But ■whoso heartily 
giveth titles of victory to Zeus sball hit the mark of wisdom 
full ; even to Zeus, who hath guided mortals in the ways of 
wisdom, who hath established ‘‘learning by Buffering" as an 
ordinance for ever.’ 

To those only who have learnt on these lines to 
know and do justice, ‘ Zeus the all-seeing and Fate 
(MoTpa) have condescended ’ {Eum. 1046). 

Thus, in harmony with the conception of deify 
as normally personal, there emerges tne conception, 
increasingly impersonal, of universal order. As 
physical law this is MoTpa, tA fiiptsipoy, rb rtnpw- 
fUvoy, ^ •Kevpwpiyr), aTtra, iviyicri ; as moral law it is 
6ipxs, Slicq, ybnos OeQy ; but these terms admit of 
many degrees of personification, and not only over- 
lap, put not uncommonly involve the circulus in 
dejiniendo to which idealistic systems are liable. 
Tne statement that Zeus is weaker than the MoT/wi 
and 'Bow'Aes {Prom. 615-518) is isolated and contro- 
versial ; generally the established order is the 
expression nob so much of the ■will of God as of 
His being. God is subject only to the law of His 
o^wn nature as consistent and just. He cannot be 
on the side of e'vil {Kparttrai di irus rb 6eioy rb pd) 
■hrovpyety kokoTs, Cho. 957) ; He must be partial 
(frepoppeiri)}) morally either way (vi/iuiy tUbras fiStKo 
pAv (coKoTf, Sffia S’ Ivvipois, Supp. 403). The work- 
ing of this_ supreme authority is described in 
many combinations of terms, personally and im- 
personally. When in defiance of Bight {Qifus) 
men trample on the majesty of Zeus (AiSs tri^as), 
then ‘ Justice sets up her anvil and Destiny forges 
the sivord’ (irpoxaXKciJei 5’ ATtra ^ayavovpybs, Cho, 
641-647). ’ For each fresh deed of injury, justice 
is whetted by Fate (MoTpa) upon a fresh whet- 
stone {Ag. 1635, 1536). The /xcydXat Motpoi are 


besought {Cho. 806-314) ‘to grant success from 
Zeus to that cause to which Justice (rA Slxatoy) has 

f one over. For words of hate let words of hate 
e rendered ; so Justice proclaims aloud as she 
exacts her due. For a bloody stroke let him repay 
a bloody stroke. That “the doers must suffer,” 
there speaks a saying thrice ancient.’ Even Cly tfem- 
nestra’s ‘thoughtfulness not overcome by sleep 
shall order justly everything that has been fore- 
ordained with Divine sanction’ {Sixalw <rby 6eois 
elpappUya, Ag. 912), Themis the Titaness and the 
waXai7Bi'ets MoTpai administer the vbfios Be&y (Eum. 
I7I) no less than Justice, the daughter of Zeus. 

2. The determinations of this supreme authority 
are intimated to man not only in histoiy and in 
conscience, but by direct agencies. Positively, 
./Eschylus attaches importance to dreams; the 
■visions of Atossa, lo, and Clytaemnestra reflect 
popular beliefs. ‘ For the mina in sleep is bright 
m its ■vision, though in daytime Fate is undis- 
cemible by mortals” {Eum. 104), His attitude to- 
wards oracles is ambiguous. There seems to be some 
arriire-pensie in his treatment of the relations be- 
tween Apollo and Orestes ; Athens and not Delphi 
has the final word in the termination of the blood- 

S iilt of the house of Atreus.* Negatively, the 
rinyes are all-important. The meaning of the 
word fluctuates considerably in the extant plays, 
and evidently has a long histoiy behind it. It is 
hardly likely that jEschylus himself first identified 
the Avengers of the underworld with the Benign 
or Venerable earth-goddesses of Athens and Sicyon 
CBifitylSes or Septmi) ; but he certainly accentuated 
both factos of this conflation, t and, while first in- 
vesting the Furies ■with the archaic horrors of 
Gorgons, etc. (Paus. i, 28, 6), was also conscious 
of a development from objective to subjective 
associations, from punishment as retributive to 
punishment as remedial. The ’Epivds is the activity 
of Divine justice in the presence of lawlessness, 
Zeus is a constant Beupos {Cho. 246) ; even for birds 
robbed of their young, ‘ a god on high, some Apollo 
or Pan or Zeus, hears the shrill complaint of his 
denizens ; and sooner or later sends on the trans- 
gressors a Fury of requital’ {Ag. 65-59). Much 
less for Paris’s breach of the laws of hospitality will 
Zeus shoot an arrow in vain, either short of the 
mark or too high in heaven {Ag. 365), ‘ One said 
that the gods do not deign to trouble about men 
by whom the honour of sacred things (x^pi-s iBlin-wy) 
is trampled on; but he was not pous’ {Ag. 372). 
Helen herself becomes for the house of Priam ‘ by 
the sending of Zeus, the lord of hospitality, a 
Fury of weeping to other brides ’ {Ag. 749). The 
Erinyes apply the laws of retributive and educa- 
tional suflering. ‘We deem ourselves,’ sings their 
chorus {Eum. 312-320), ‘ to be direct in the course 
of justice. On the man who holds out pure hands, 
there comes no ivrath from us ; unscathed ho 
traverses the way of life. But if one in guilt, like 
this man, hides his gory hands, we appear as honest 
witnesses for the dead, and ■visibly to the utter- 
most exact from him the price of blood.’ Again, 
‘ Great power have the awful Erinyes both with 
the gods immortal and uith those below the earth ; 
and in their dealings ivith men they fully and 
visibly bring things to pass, to some giving songs 
of joy, but to others a life blurred by tears ' (950- 
955). As the play draws to a close; they serve to 
link MoTpa and Mkti ; and in their final meta- 
morphosis there is as much conscious symbolism 
as the dramatic form permits. 

3, If, then, innocence is rewarded and guilt pun- 
ished, at any rate, in the long run {Ag. 760-771 ; 
Eum. 626-565), human morality must be based on 
“ Sc® U. von ■Wilamowiti-MoDendorf’s Introduction to the 
CJiDi'phoroi, 1896. 

i See HarriBon and Verrall, llylholog]; and ilonumenU 0 } 
Ancient AtAene, pp. 658-664, and Holgh, pp. 120, 121. 
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universal law as applied to the life of the family 
and the city. By iEsohylus, as hy Dante, types 
of good and had character are exhibited rather 
than analyzed. The dignity of individuality is 
drawn on a grand scale even in the case of Clytsem- 
nestra, "without casuistry or sophistry. There is 
the same note of distinction about the characters 
which are presented for admiration, the king of 
Argos, Eteocles as patriot, Orestes, Eleotra, and, 
above all, Prometheus. The whole range of Greek 
mety is displayed in the choruses of the Oceanids, 
Danaids, captive women, Persian and Ajgive 
elders. The fine series of contrasts in the S^tem 
shows the poet’s concurrence in the normal Greek 
ideas of alSiis, al(rxifv> o’t^’ppoaiv-q, and titriptia ; also 
in the connexion of morality with religion. He 
do^ not absolutely avoid the popular language 
which makes d^uaprla a disease of the intellect 
(ydiros ^pepuv, Pers. 761 ; civ <f>olT(p ipptvZp, Sept. 661 ; 
•capatpopi. <j>pevoSa\-^^, Bum. 330 ; d5ro£r^aXelt tpptpup, 
Prom. 473) ; but in his own view passion at least 
is bestial in character and originates where there 
is no law. The lustful ‘have the tempers of 
random and unholy brutes ’ {Stipp. 762) ; and ‘ the 
inordinate love which masters the female mind 
both in brutes and in men wins a perverse victory 
over the fellowship of wedlock,’ and involves 
calamities {Cho. 698-601). Generally sin is oppit, 
immorality plus impiety, as the wilful trans^es- 
sion {irapapacta) of the fixed limits of humau action. 
It is &pop.op and pAraiop, and its fruit is S.-nj, the 
criminal infatuation which is its own punishment. 
An; is B6\ios, /teXavi/Vf, icrepiiroipos ; the moment 
of its supervention may be inevitable, but it is 
neither less nor more voluntary than happiness 
as the reward of virtue (Bum. 632-637). Moral 
patholo^ has never been more convincingly ex- 
pounded than in the locus classicus on {Ag. 
760-771) !— 

'An ancient saying bas been fashioned In the generations of 
old, that a man's prosperity, when It has waxed great, brings 
forth and does not die without issue, but that out of raod fortune 
springs up for the family an insatiate misery. But I hold my 
own mind apart from the rest on this. Tis the impious deed 
that vires birth to more after it, more, and like to their own 
breed; but the fate of righteous houses has erer a fair progeny. 
But old insolence is wont to begot an insolence with the vigour 
of youth in mortal ills, this day or that, when the time of birth 
has come due, yea and a Send, against whom there Is no battle, 
no war, unholy boldness ; and these are the black banes (irac) 
nnto mansions, and like are they to their progenitors.' 

Nor has the moral ever oeen drawn more relent- 
lessly than by him : — 

'Beverence the altar of Justice, nor trample it down at the 
sight of gain with godless foot ; for retribution will ensue. The 
right issue abides in force. Wherefore let a man put in the 
place of honour, piety towards parents, and pay reverence 
to the claims of grangers to hospitality. He who is Just of 
his own will without constraint, will not be unprosperous ; 
utterly ruined he will never be. But I say that the trans- 
gressor who dares to offend, and is laden with goods all amassed 
without Justice, shall perforce in time haul down his mainsail, 
when trouble seizes him and his yardarm Is splintered. And he 
palls on those who hear him not and struggles in the midst of 
the swirl ; but the god mocks at the hot- headed man, seeing 
him who boosted he should never be powerless now In helpless 
woes nor able to weather the point. And so, for ever wrecking 
his former prosperity on the reef of Justice, he perishes unwept 
unseen' (Bum. 6S9-6!55). _ , . , . 

A religious moralist is sure to emphasize the in- 
evitableness of Art]' (e.g. Ag. 1666 ; Cho. 1076), but 
there are careful caveats against fatalism : — 

• Instruct my eon plausibly,' says Darius, ‘ warned from heaven 
as he has been to be wise in time, that he leave off from offend- 
ing against in overboastful boldness ' (Pers. 831). 

The murderers of the house of Atrens are even 
freer agents than the avengers. But if there has 
been no repentance and no purification, vengeance 
pursues the sinner even to the world below : — 

• For this office has piercing Fate allotted to ns to hold for 
ever, that all mortals to whom oefall wanton deeds of blood, we 
should attend, until the guilty pass beneath the earth ; but even 
in death he is not over free ’ (Bum, 834-310). 
jEschylus’s allusions to life after death are marked 
W a reserve unusual in poetical descriptions of 
Hades ; as to continued consciousness he is perhaps 


consistent (Cho. 617) ; but ho recognizes the possi- 
bilities of prolonged retribution and of remorseful 
memory, such ns that indicated in Clytaemnestra’s 
terrible sarcasm about Iphigenia’s reception of her 
father (Ag. 1665-1659). Apart from the functions 
of an Alastor (Sjepp. 416) or an Erinys (Bum. 267), 
there may be a judgment in Hades by a presiding 
deity [Supp. 22^231). The ghost of Orestes wifi 
punish or reward his countrymen according as 
they deal with Athens (Bum. I&l-m). The curses 
of the slain subsist by the survival of their per- 
sonalities (tSere s-oXukparejs ipal reOvp^PWP, Cho. 406) ; 
the Eri^es themselves are called ’Apal in the under- 
world (Bum. 417).* 

But the more vividly sin is pictured as prolific 
and its efiects as incalculable, the more difficulty 
there is in escaping from fatalistic theories, suen 
as those implied in the popular ideas of the an- 
cestral curse and the jus talionis developing into 
a blood feud. These suWeets specially mcmated 
the mind of iEschylns. In the Supplices there is a 
simple warning of the danger of starting a curse : 
* For your children and your house, in whichever 
way you determine, it remains to pay in full a 
corresponding penally ’ (433-436) ; and in the sequel 
there was some puiincation from blood-guilt. In 
the Septem the children of CEdipus are involved in 
a curse not clearly defined ns invoked or inherited 
by him (832-833), nor always alluded to in the same 
way (for the various phrases see Sept. 70, 654, 695, 
709, 720-726, 887, 977-979). The curses (ipal, 
(carei^^toTa) produce in the 7 ^»'os a criminal pro- 
pensity (dnj), sometimes personified as an evil spirit 
(Salfibip, ipipit, iXicTup, even fiotpa or joJ/j) hounding 
it to destraction and infectious by its iiuKla KokiJ : 
‘the field of criminal folly produces a harvest of 
death’ (Sept. 601). The chorus, indeed, makes 
Eteocles a responsible agent on account of his 
savage desire to shed unlawful blood (aXfiarot o6 
Se/ucTod, 689-694), but to the question rlt iv saSap- 
(lois ripoi, the poet bas not yet found bis solution ; 
oiK (cTi yijpaf roOBe roO fudcfiaros (682), unless one is 
indicated in tbe self-sacnfice of Antigone. But 
ten years later tbe double problem of Hereditary 
criminality and blood-guiltiness is treated in tbe 
Oresteia with a breadth of design wbicb is not 
only poetic but ‘propbetic.’ There is little reason 
to suppose that early tragedy was necessarily 
written in trilories, but tbe scheme is admirably 
suited to iEscbylus’s exposition of the origin, trans- 
mbsion, and extinction of a rpdrrapxos inj (Ag. 
1192). The principal terms, dpi, ipwii, d-nj, are 
developing specific meanings ; beside them are 
vaguer phrases ((Ajvit, Ag. 165; /utfirof. Bum. 378; 
ayos, Cm. 165 ; irapaKorij, Ag. 218 ; Tijfia, Ag. 346 ; 
irotpi/j, Cho. 947, etc.). The phenomena are best 
stated in Cho. 400-405 : ‘ Law it b that drops of 
gore spilt upon the ground demand the shedding of 
other Wood. For Havoc cries on the avenging F uiy, 
who brings up from those slain before calamity 
(&T>jv) to attend upon calamity ’ ; and then ‘ who 
will expel from the house the breed of the curse?’ 
xexiXXTrrai yivof rpis (Ag. 1666). The story ol 
the house of Pelops b not laboured ; but a suffi- 
cient number of points — the' adultery of Thyestes, 
Atreus’s horrid revenge, the sacrifice of Ipliigenia — 
lead up to the murder of Agamemnon. At each 

f )oint the chain might have been broken, but each 
ink is fresh riveted : ‘ T^ere will the force of 
this "Anj make an end ? where will it cease and be 
lulled to rest ! ’ ( Cho. 1075). Has the curse acquired 
a personality as the Tpnrixvpros Batpup ytpvris (Ag. 
1476), demanding new blood before the old is dry, 
or as the ira\atis Spipis i\iariijp (Ag. 1601), masquer- 
ading as the murderous adulteress, and yet all 

• If the Areopagus is really the Hin not of Arcs but of the 
Arae (Harrison and Vcrrall, p. 603), the Erinyes as weU as the 
Eumenldes have their ancient home in Its chasms. 
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along the instrument of justice? (Cho. 641). Yet 
among the consequences may come a deed ■which, 
though terrible, is really innocent, an ivtrlfiofiipof 
S-TT] [Oho. 830) ; and the chorus of elders, even 
while declaring that the house is ‘ftat-bound,’ 
grasps the truth that saves the morality of the 
situation. All retribution is and must he deserved ; 
‘The robber is robbed, the murderer mak^ pay- 
ment in full. There abides, while Zeus abides on 
his throne, the rule that the doer must suffer ; this 
is the eternal law’ {Ag. 1662-1564). The curse, 
then, is not an overwhelming fatality, but a here^- 
tary predisposition which may be worked out in 
the race and even in the individual. The ori^al 
transgressor was free to sin, and his descendant is 
free to adopt the prescribed means of purification. 
The actual development of this theme m connexion 
with the traditional obligation of the blood-feud 
is perhaps confused by a political motive ; and the 
special meading in the Eumenides about the nature 
of kinship is certainly fripd, as also the insistence 
on legal forms (dvdKottris, fiaprvpla, cdrSiKoi). The 
idea of blood for blood was so deeply rooted in 
popular sentiment and relimous institutions, that 
AEschylus, no less than the legislators of his time, 
may have been puzzled to discriminate degrees of 
guilt, except by instinct. If the law is simply roit 
KTavbyrat ivTiKarBaveTy {Cho. 144), Clytemnestra 
may be allowed to swear that she sacrificed her 
hu^and to the Abcy, 'Anj, and ’EpiPii* of their 
daughter {Ag. 1433). If not, how can Orestes ever 
say that his mother’s blood ‘sleeps and is fading 
away from his hand, and the pollution is being 
washed out’ ? {Bum. 280). No libations are of any 
use {Oho. 621), especially if the blood is koiv6v {Oho. 
1038) j the spirit of the dead is not tamed by the 
funerm fires, i' icrtpov ipyis {Cho. 326) ; and 
the feud would go on for ever, or till the family 
became extinct. In iEschylus’s solution of the 
problem there are really two stages, of which the 
latter is the more important. Orestes can plead 
innocence because he acts under the ‘interpreta- 
tion’ {6 fidvTis d^riytlrS (roi /narpoKTcveiy, Bum. 695) 
and even threats {Oho. 283-298) of Apollo-Loxias, 
and is ready to perform the ritual purifications 
{Oho. 1059) ; and the Delphic oracle had since the 
8th century really exercised an ethical and educa- 
tional influence m Greece. On the other hand, 
ifechylus felt that neither the payment of blood- 
money nor the performance of ritual can quiet the 
conscience or carry ci'rilization very far. It is 
perhaps too much to say that Apollo is ‘kein 
gnter Gott’ ; but the ultimate and really moral 
solution is to be found in the judicial decision of 
Athene on the divided vote of the Areopagus, which 
she herself represents as the victory of the vox 
poptdi rerarded as the vox Dei ; d^^’ iKpiTii<re Zn>i 
dyopaToj {Bum. 978). The Oresteia, then, is cer- 
tainly a ‘tendency’ poem to tlus extent, that it 
expresses a view in the moral and religious specula- 
tions of the age as to heredity and responsibility, 
though it is not merely didactic on any particular 
question of justice or equity.* 

5, In the Oresteia the final reconciliation is pro- 
■vided by the gods ; in the Prometheus they sustain 
the whole drama. Except in a few details attri- 
butable to a re-reading of his Supplices, the surviv- 
ing play of the set (probably two tragedies with 
a sntyne play) is totally opposed to jEschylus’s 
theology in all its stages. Prometheus, son of 
Themis or Earth (212), secured Zeus’s triumph over 
the older dynasty (221), but is now tortured for 
having^ saved the human race by the gift of fire, 
the chief instrument of civilization, of augury and 
medicine, and of other means of providing for the 
, * Tlds view of the Eumemdes seems less liable to objections 
that which makes the Furies represent law, Apollo and 
Aens equity, and' Athene mercy, in a special question of moral 
casuistry. For that view see Haigh, p. U9. 


future, and of Hope as the mainspring of effort (249- 
256, 442-606). All who ■visit the victim, whether as 
Zeus’s agents — Strength, Hephaestus, and Hermes 
— or as sympathizers — the Oceanids, Oceanus, and 
lo— have suffered more or less in person or in char- 
acter from Zeus, who is a vios ripavros, governing 
gods and men arbitrarily {vap' iavr^, 189 ; Idlois 
ySpois, 404), unjustly (d&irws, 160; vdpa Sliajs, 30), 
and odiously (975). But Prometheus, by ■virtue 
of his parentage, knows a secret; if Zeus con- 
tracts a certain marriage,* his son will be greater 
than the sire (768, 907-927) ; in this respect Zens 
is weaker than the Fates and Erinyes (616-620). 
The fragments of the Solutus indicate close paral- 
lelism in form and i^isodes to the Vinctus ; in the 
solution Zeus and Prometheus meet one another 
half-way in a reconciliation, of which the agents 
are Heracles and Chiron the Centaur (cf. Prom. 
Vinci. 188-194, 1026-1029). Now this conception 
of a Zeus, inferior both in righteousness and in 
power, is out of all relation to the Supplices and 
the Oresteia alike, and no theory of the poet’s 
meaning can be accepted which minimizes tliis 
fact. Apart from pnrely fanciful explanations of 
the plays as political or scientific allegory, two 
views have been very commonly held. 

(o) A tragedian was at liberty to develop his 
dramatic situations freely, provided he kept to the 
main lines of some recognized myth, .ffischylus 
found Hesiod’s story of Prometheus suitable for 
the exhibition of character as affected by injustice, 
and susceptible of brilliant episodes about geo- 
graphy, anthropology, etc. This ■view, as de- 
veloped by {e.g.) Patm and Paley, may be called 
the literary explanation. Wecklein’s theory, that 
Zeus is in the right and Prometheus violent and 
shortsighted, but a tragic hero by virtue of a 
certain dignity of character, like Milton’s Satan, 
comes under the same head. But no such theory 
really explains the boldness of the idea, the con- 
flation of myths, or the intensity of the passion 
■with which the hero is supported. 

Accordingly, (6) most modem scholars, including 
E. de Faye, regard jEschylus as deliberately incrd- 
cating the ^position that even the supreme personal 
authority in the Universe is itself subject to the 
eternal laws (Moi/jot) which constitute the ultimate 
necessity {'Aydy/rc). Prometheus, the mythical re- 
presentative of these forces, is, then, really in the 
right, and Zeus is in the wrong ■with him and ■with 
lo ; but Zeus’s submission is effected by the educa- 
tional value of time (dXX’ MiSda-xei rdy6’ 6 yijpda-xuy 
Xpii'Of, 981) ; and Prometheus, too, can^eld with- 
out loss of dignity to an improved Zens, This 
■vie^w gives an adequate meaning to the play as a 
whole, but it seems to lay ■undue stress on lines 
occurring in mere dialogue and not specially em- 
phasized, and also to imore the human personality 
of the protagonist. Moreover, it is difficult to 
imamne the author of the Oresteia and its epithets 
for Zens acquiescing even temporarily in the idea 
of such development in the godhead. 

Those, therefore (c), who hold the ■view first 
enunciated by a brother poet, Shelley, that Pro- 
metheus stands for Man, anxious to be moral 
and religious as well as rational, but convinced 
that he is the ■victim of forces incompletely under- 
stood, of the de facto supremacy of ‘Nature,’ 
prefer to trace in this drama the Greek parallel to 
the Book of J ob. .fflschylus was too great a poet to 
be a mere allegorist ; but when his mind was occu- 
pied vrith the problem of undeserved evil, he found 
in the arch-ailegorizer Hesiod that the origin of 
e'vil was the pft of fire and the creation of ■n-oman 
by Prometheus. He selected ■with a free hand from 

* This is a marked instance of iEschylus’e syncretism ; the 
story of Peleua and Thetis has even less connexion than lo ■(rith 
the myth of Promethens, which was apparently an aiUoIopica’ 
explanation of certain fire ceremonies. 
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this and other myths the more dramatic parts of 
the symbolism. The mention of Heracles may 
have suggested the insertion of his ancestress lo, 
the passive as a foil to the actively -resisting victim. 
The anthropology and geography are not episodical 
if they bring out the dignity of human reason and 
the universality of human sufi'ering. The heroic 
sympathy of the Oceanids illustrates the value 
of simple and instinctive morality. The philo- 
sophical answer seems to he inaicated in the 
words avBaSla, repeated at every point of the play 
(see 64, 79, 436, 907, 964, 1012, 1034-1038), and 
eifiovXla, the special quality of Themis, set in anti- 
thesis to it in the lost lines of the dialogue. In the 
two recitative passages assigned to the hero in the 
Exodos, the boast -n-divTUS i/xd y’ oi BavcLTihcrcL (1053) 
must have special significance as balancing the 
protest fi’ ( 1)1 Miko. viaxu. But it is likely 

enough that the solution of the problem, like the 
conclusion of the Book of Job, was too formal a 
compromise to be altogether satisfactory ; and that 
may be the reason why it has perished. The whole 
tendency of iEschylus’s mind is so strongly optim- 
istic in theology, that it would right itself naturally 
after a reactionary period of what is pessimism 
rather than scepticism, however dramatically in- 
tensified. 

jEschylus’s ori^nality as a thinker consists, then, 
in his attempts to mortize the traditional beliefs, 
embodied in myths and institutions, by the light of 
certain religious presuppositions and certain moral 
convictions which have been illustrated above. 
In his main ideas there is little variation, except in 
their poetical expression ; in the detailed applica- 
tion of them his language fluctuates too much to 
admit of exact and consistent analysis. His doc- 
trines left hardly any mark, though his dramas 
continued to be popular for their antmue simplicity 
and dignity; even Aristophanes’s vindication of his 
literary merit against the criticism of the next 
generation takes lower ground than it might. 
Neither the piety of Sophocles nor the impiety of 
Euripides felt the force of his protest against a 
fatalistic theory of morals. In philosophy, intel- 
lect and state-law took the place of conscience and 
Divine law so completely, that Plato could employ 
the myth of Prometheus Avithout reference to a 
treatment of the subject which the modem world 
has long considered one of the most sublime eSbrts 
of poetic genius. 

laTERATORB.— Besides the introductions to editions of iEsohy- 
Ins, sections on him are to be found in all the general works on 
Oreek literature or theology. The most useful summary in 
English is A. E. Haigh's uYagie Drama of the Greeks, oh. ii. 
(18§W Of the innumerable essays on .Eschylus those by J. 
A. S^onds {The Greek Poets, 2nd series) and E. Myers 
{Bellenica) are best known. Of older books the most frequently 
referred to are K. O. Miiller's Dissertations on the Eumenides 
(Eng. tr, revies^ 1853), F. Welcker’s Griech. GStterUhre 
(1857), and K. F. Nagelsbach's Nachhomerische Theologie 
(1857). The principal mononapbs are Klausen’s Theologumena 
JEschyli (1829): G. Dronke’s BeligiSse und sittliehe VorsteU 
lungen des jEschylos{und Sophocles) {ISSl)] E. Buchholr's S»ff- 
liche Weltanschawng des {Pindaros und) xEschjilos (IS69) ; and 
E. de Faye's Etude sur les Idles religieuses et morales 
d'Esehyle {im). ^ ^ ^ 

Herbert E. D. Blakiston. 

AESTHETICISM {atoBrja-is, ‘sense perception’). 
— The theory of life which fails to distinguish moral 
from festhetic values, or subordinates the moral to 
the festhetic. Ordinarily the term is not used as a 
distinctive title for specific theories, but as denot- 
ing a tendency of theories otherwise named. Three 
usages of the term may be conveniently distin- 
guished : 

1 , AEstheticism may denote the identification of 
moral goodness with bcatity, such as is suggested 
in the common Greek phrase ‘beautiful and good.’ 
Morality and art may be looked upon as the 
realization of a cximmon principle, that of (jrder 
or harmony. The good man, like the musician 


to whom Aristotle is fond of comparing him, is 
the _ man who can introduce harmony into hia 
subject, who can maintain that balance and sym- 
metry of parts essential to the highest music, 
Avhetlier of conduct or of sound. The musician 
works Avith a different material from the good man, 
but their purpose and principle are the same, the 
good life is a Avork of art. And the impulse 
toAvard creation may also be the same. The artist 
Avorks from love of the beautiful, from an instinc- 
tive passion for the beautiful itself. He recognizes 
no compulsion in his work, for he has no other 
desire than to create. So, too, the moral man 
creates from love of the good, from his instinctive 
desire _ to realize a complete and perfect life. 
Morality does not come to him in the form of a 
laAV constraining him to Avalk contrary to his 
nature. The good life is the life AA’hich realizes 
all the possibilities of man, the most completely 
human life. The good man is beauty realized in 
flesh and blood and action rather than in stone, 
but he is beautiful none the less. 

That sstheticism Id this sense characterized the Greek view 
ot life is to a certain extent true, but not unreservedly so. It is 
true that the Greeks did network out a clear distinction between 
the beautilul and the good. Aristotle (iletaph. xiii. S) notes that 
the term * good ’ is limited to certain actions, whereas beauty per- 
tains also to that which is unmoved, but be gives no more exact 
differentia. Yet it is far from true that the Greeks altogether 
ignored the more severe, dualistio as;ject of the moral life. To 
Plato, certainly, moral development is not a mere unfolding of 
the life of instinct, but the acquiring of a rational control over 
desires. The good is a reality recomized by reason, and inde- 
pendent of the individual’s apprecnatlon of it. As such an 
independent reality it stands over a^inst the individual as the 
law of his action, demanding realization in his life. The moral 
life shows stru^le and discord rather than the calm unit}' of a 
work of art. But this difference fails to find adequate expres- 
sion in Greek theory, and as a consequence the fields of ethics 
and (esthetics remain confused. AVero one to characterize this 
condition, it would perhaps be truer to say, not that their moral 
theory is (esthetic, but that their (esthetics is momlistic. 

This contusion of the two fields is continued in the English 
Moral Sense School, which inherits the Platonic tradition, but 
in these later writers the Utilitarian principle is beginning to 
supplement the more lostbetio aspect This is partially true of 
Shaftesbury, but more completely so of Hutcheson and Hume. 

z. AEsthetioism may also be used to denote the 
theory that all ultimate values are (esthetic, moral 
good being a means toAvards an ultimate msthetic 
good. Under this conception the moral life is not 
itself beautiful, but it exists for the sake of {esthetic 
enjoyment. Morality, Avith its sense of obliga- 
tion, is a result of mal-adjustment, in consequence 
of which we are compelled to do much Avhich wo 
do not value for its OAvn sake, but as the necessary 
means toAvar^ an enjoyment Avhich itself has no 
further use. 

This conception finds literary expression in the writinra of Mr. 
Walter Pater, in which the end of life is stated as richness of 
experience. This richness of experience is best realized in the 
life of (esthetic enjoi'ment. 

3 . iEstheticism also denotes the divorce of art 
and morals, usually implied in the popular use of 
the phrase ‘ art for art’s sake.’ Beauty is held to 

independent of goodness, the technical aspect of 
a work of art being emphasized at the expense of 
its humim significance. Art thus becomes a kind 
of higher morality, free from the objective laAvs 
which hold in the loAA-er. The immoral may thus 
enter into the beautiful on the ground of its im- 
mediate value for perception. 

Litiratore. — Z eller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics 
(1897), it ch. XV. ; Muirhead, Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics 
(1900), ch. v. 5 6 ; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory^ (1886), 

1. bk. i. branch 1 ; Santayana, Sense of Beauty (1890), pt 1 ; 
Pater, The Renaissance (1873), conclusion, also ilarius the 
Epicurean (1885) ; Shaftesbury, Characteristics (1711) ,' Bos- 
anquet. History of ^Esthetic (new ed. 1000), ch. iv. 

Norman Wilde. 

AESTHETICS.— ^Esthetics is the phiIos(jphical 
study of beauty regarded in itself and in its ap- 
plication to art and nature. (1) Meaning of }he 
word. — Considered solely from the etymological 
point of view (aIcBriois, aloBivo/uu, to perceive by 
the senses), the word means the study of sense-per- 
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ceptions. Kant remains faithful to this etymo- 
logical acceptation when he applies the name of 
‘ Transcendental Esthetics ’ to the chapter of his 
Critique in which he discusses the sense-perceptions 
Time and Space. Baumgarten was the first to use 
the word ‘ ^Esthetics’ for the science of the heanti- 
ful ; and the change that has taken place in the 
history of the term may he understood when it 
is recollected that, according to Baumgarten, the 
heautiful exists in the obscure regions of the lower 
consciousness, that it belongs to the rank of sensa- 
tions, and is opposed to the ‘ clear thinking ’ of the 
intellect. To-day the term ‘ .Esthetics ’ has lost 
this connexion with sensation, and denotes in 
general the philosophy of the heautiful. 

(2) Place of Esthetics in philosophy. — ^The philo- 
sophy of the beautiful is bound up Avith and forms 
an integral part of a general system of philosophy. 
But Esthetics is one thing in Plotinus or Thomas 
Aquinas, and quite another in Kant or Taine, 
because the philosophical systems of these scholars 
are so -svidefy divergent. In the opinion of the 
present uTiter, Esthetics is a mixed science, 
arrowing its principles from both metaphysics 
and psychology ; so that (see art. Beauty) it 
includes two classes of questions, the one class 
hearing on the subjective feeling that beauty pro- 
duces in the person affected by its charm, and the 
other relating to the qualities of the things to 
which we ascribe beauty. 

(3) History. — Ancient •writers devoted special 
attention to the ohiective side of beauty. Plato 
and Aristotle consider the heautiful as identical 
with order and proportion ; Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonio school make it an attribute of everything 
that exists as such. The Middle Ages changed the 
aspect of the doctrine of Esthetics. While sharing 
largely in the objective theories of the heautiful, 
they supplemented them by a study of impression 
or (esthetic pleasure. Modem philosophy, on the 
contrary, t^es its stand almost exclusively on the 
psychological side of beauty, and regards it as a 
purely subjective phenomenon. With Kant, for 
instance, beauty does not belong to the object 
itself, hut only to our perception of it. Contem- 
porary Esthetics perpetuates and emphasizes these 
ultra-subjective tendencies, 

IJTBRATUEE. — See under Bkautt. 

Maurice de Wulf. 

ETHER. — ^Derived from a root signifying to 
hum, Ether is a term appropriated in Greek litera- 
ture to the blue vault of the upper firmament, as 
contrasted irith aer, which is applied to mist and 
vapour. In Homer tether is the abode of Zeus (i7. 
ii. 412, etc.). In Hesiod (Theog. 124) Ether and 
Day are the offspring of Night, and in at least one 
of the Orphic cosmologies. Ether, as representing 
light or fire, is contrasted with Chaos, and pro- 
ceeds from Kronos (see Gomperz, Greeh Thin&rs, 
Eng. tr. 1901, i. 92f.). Pherecydes, who occupies the 
homerland between the mythical and the scientific, 
traces the origin of all things to Zeus, Earth, and 
Kronos, and identifies the first of these "with cether 
(Diels, Vorsokratikcr, p. 508, No. 71, A 9). 

The current conception of tether passed into the 
keeping of the philosophers, by whom it was 
vanou^y defined and modified. In the Fragments 
of Parmenides tether is found as the region of the 
fixed stars (Fr. 10. 1, Diels), and as the fiery element 
of which their substance is composed (Fr. 11. 2, 
Diels) ; and although AStius indicates a distinction 
between tether ns the outermost covering of the 
universe and the subjacent fiery heaven, we cannot 
attach much weight to his authority (ii. 7. 1 ; cf . ii. 

7, and see Krische, Forschungen, pp. 114, 115). 
Empedocles treats tether as a synonym of aer, 
^cept in one doubtful passage {Fr. 38. 4, Diels). 
On the other hand, Anaxagoras regarded aer and 


tether as the tivo primary differentiations of being 
— ^the cold and dark contrasted -with the bright 
and warm {Fr. 1. 2, Diels). Indeed, -we are in- 
formed that he employed tether as synonymous 
with tire (A 73, Diels). In the formation of the 
world, the dense, 'wet, cold, and dark sank into the 
centre, "while the rare, hot, and dry went to join 
the enveloping tether {Fr. 15, Diels). From Anaxa- 
goras it is convenient to pass to Euripides, -who is 
said to have been largely mfluenced by his teaching 
(Died. i. 7. 7.). There are various references to 
tether in Euripides, wliich may be the reflexion 
either of ptmular fancies or of current science, or 
of both. Thus the identification of Zeus -with 
aether carries us back to Pherecydes, and antici- 
pates the pantheism of the Stoa {Fr. 935 ; cf. Esch- 
Fr. 65a). The conception of Ether as the husband 
of Earth, quickening ail things into life by his 
fertilizing showers, is the common property of 
many poets and philosophers (Eur. Frs. 488, 836 ; 
and see Munro on Lucr. i. 250). Similar to this is 
the notion that the ■vital breath is derived from 
aether, and that the soul, retaining its conscious- 
ness after death, is absorbed in the source from 
which it Mrang {Het. 1014 ; Suppl. 531 ; cf. Lucr. 
V. 318). Thou^ it has often been supposed that 
Euripides was here borrowing from Anaxagoras, 
it is noteworthy that the same thought is found 
in the inscription over those who fell at Potidaea 
(GIA i. 442), and m^ well be due, as has been 
recently suggested {CIB xv. 431), to a popular 
belief which arose in connexion -with the practice 
of cremation. The soul of the dead man was 
thought to ascend ■with the smoke which rose from 
the burning corpse. 

By the side of the four elements generally re- 
cognized in philosophy, from the time of Emped- 
odes onwards, — fire, air, water, and eartn, — 
aether ultimately came to he aidmitted as a fifth ; 
but it is still open to question whether this view 
was derived by the Platonic school from the 
Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre-Socraiics, vol. i, p. 318, 
n.). Plato, in the Timceus, does not adopt this 
osition (68 D); and though there is strong evi- 
ence that it formed part of his oral doctrine 
(Xenocrates, ap. Simplic. Physic. 268a), and it is 
accepted by the author of the Epinomis (981c), 
its definite establishment is generally connected 
•with the name of Aristotle, from whose statement 
of the theory through the scholastic quinta essen- 
tia is derived our word quintessence. Eternal and 
immutable, providing the substance of the heavenly 
spheres and stars, ceaselessly rotating round the 
world, but transcending the strife of the terrestrial 
elements (tfe Caelo, 1. 2. 269a 30. 1. 3. 270a 13, b 1), 
tether was at once material and di"vine. The 
Stoics took a further step by identifjdng the sub- 
stance of tether "with God. It is described as fiery 
breath or creative fire, the rarest and most subtle 
of all bodies (Chrysipp. ap. At. Did. Fr. 31, Diels), 
which produces out of itself the phenomenal world, 
passing through the medium of the elements. The 
universe, subject to a law of ceaseless flux and 
reflux, moves either in creative progress or to"wards 
periodic conflagration. When everything is con- 
sumed by fire, the world-soul and the world are 
united in the single essence of tether (Chrysipp. ap. 
Plut. Comm. Not. 36). But when, by the equipoise 
of its constituent forces, the created world is in 
existence, the ruling power resides in the outermost 
periphery of tether (Diog. Laert. vii. 139 ; Ar. Did. 
Fr. 29, Diels). Then, as the world-soul, it per- 
meates every part of the universe, and is the 
immanent cause of all individual existence (Diog. 
Laert. "vii. 138). Thus may be justified the sum- 
mary assertion of Chrysippus, that tether is every- 
thing, being at once father and son (Philodem. de 
Piet. c. 13, p. 80. 26 G). A. C. Pearson. 
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ETIOLOGY {alrioXoyla). — The doctrine of 
caiMes. The latter part of the Categories of 
Aristotle (cha. 10-15), early suspected, hut possibly 
compiled from Aristotelian fragments (Zeller's 
Aristotle, Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 66), contains the Post‘ 
praidicamenta which give the clue to the subse- 
quent position and treatment of estiology. In the 
treatises on Metaphysics which are based on the 
scholastic philosophy, ‘General Metaphysics’ is 
distinguished from ‘ Special Metaphysics,’ notwith- 
standing the difference of standpoint, precisely as 
‘ General Philos^hy ’ is diatin^ished from ‘ Special 
Philosophy’ by H. Spencer {Mrst Principles, § 38). 
General metaphysics treats of — (1) Being and its 
properties; (2) the highest kinds of beings, i.e. 
the categories ; (3) the relations of beings to 
each other. The third head embraces the same 
subject as the Post-prcedicamenta, the whole divi- 
sion being foreshadowed by the Ante-pradica- 
mcnta (due to Abelard), Prcedicamenta and Post- 
prmdicamenta of the mediseval logic. Of the five 
relations treated of in the Post-prcedicamenta — 
oppositio, prioritas, simvitas, motus, and habere — 
two, prioritas and simultas, are especially con- 
cerned with causality. The first two divisions of 
general metaphysics, dealing with universals, the 
six transcendents, the nature of being, the supreme 
classes of finite beings, are sometimes regarded as 
constituting Ontology. The third division, which 
deals ivith the relations of finite beings to each other 
and to the Infinite, will thus contain as its most 
important part the doctrine of causes — AStiology. 

If wo turn to modem philosophy, the position of 
aetiology is not difierent. In the contents of 
Burgersdyk’s Institutiones Metaphysicoe (Mansel, 
Metaph. p. 288), the doctrine of causes occvnoies a 
similar position. It holds a like place in Wolfs 
Ontologia. K. Rosenkranz (Wissenschaft d, log. 
Idee) divides metaphysics into Ontology, etiology. 
Teleology (Erdmanms Hist, of Philosophy, tr. vol. 
iii. §346. 11). E. von Hartmann {Kategorienlehre), 
under the categories of speculative thought, puts 
Causality (AJtiology), Finality (Teleology), Sub- 
stantiality (Ontology). 

We do not propose to enter into an examination 
of the various forms and shades of meaning which 
aetiology assumes in these several systems. Nor 
does it belong to this article to riew the subject 
of causation from the point of view of the theory 
of knowledge and of the criticism of the causal 
concept. We shall confine ourselves to considering 
simply the leading forms of the theory of the 
nature and classification of causes in the successive 
periods of the history of philosophy. For this 
purpose the history of philosophy may be considered 
as divided into three periods — the ancient, the 
mediosval, and the modem. The leading charac- 
teristic of each of these periods is as follows: in 
ancient philosophy (Greek) the antithesis of sub- 
ject and object, of mind and matter, as two sub- 
stances over against each other, is absent. Thought 
and being, the one and the many, are equally objec- 
tive. In the second period, owng to the develop- 
ment of Greek phUosophy itself, and the spread of 
the Roman conceptions of authoritative law and 
duty, but above all, owing to the influence of 
Christianity, the spiritual and material ore con- 
ceived as antithetically opposed existences, and 
the attempt is made under this altered point of 
view to retain the Greek solution pf the problem. 
The substence of this solution is dogmatically 
affirmed in Scholasticism. What is not shown is 
that it is possible under the changed point of view. 
Modem philosophy consists in the constant effort 
to prove the possibility of the solution, to explain 
the manner in which spiritual and material being 
interpenetrate, affect, and condition each other. 
In modem philosophy, not the dogmatic result 


itself, but the way in which it is obtained, is the 
leading interest. The mtiological problem be- 
comes an essentially different one in each of these 
periods. 

In Greek philosophy the antithesis of subject 
and_ object is absent. Nature is instinct with 
motion, life, reason. The notion of personality is 
undeveloped, but at the same time the tendency 
to personification is omnipresent (see Jewett's 
Plato, vol. i, p. xiv). Thought is not a modifica- 
tioii of a conscious mind, but consciousness is the 
accident, a ^ple on the surface of nature (see 
Martineau’s pypes of Ethical Theory, vol. i. p. 23). 
From this point of view the antitheses -with which 
Greek philosophy dealt — the one and the many, 
the real and the apparent, thought and being — are 
all reconcilable by one concept— that of mixture. 
‘ There is only a mingling, and then a separation of 
the mingled ’ (Empedocles, v. 38). This mingling, 
or, as Plato termed it, ‘participation’ {yiOe^is), 
when conceived as the union of the one and the 
many, of form and matter, etSos and HKi], gives the 
well-kno^vn fourfold classification of causes of 
Ajistotle — the formal, material, efficient, and 
final (i) oista sal t6 ti fjv etyai’ ‘b OXij sal rb ivoKel- 
fitvov’ BOev i) ipx^ ryt Kivi^seus’ rb oO ivestv sal rb 
dyaffbv (Metaph, i. 3)). The principles intermingled 
are form and matter; the agency by which the 
composition is effected, and the end to be realized 
^ the process, are the efficient and final causes. 
The latter causes, however, are never considered 
os distinct from the principles intermingled. _ The 
individual Greek thinkers illustrate this position. 
Aristotle has pointed out that the early ratiologists 
recognized only the material cause (ib.). The 
water of Thales, the air of Anaximenes, were 
material principles ; but the active forces, the 
causal energies, are either the living matter itself, 
or its rarefaction and condensation. The same is 
true of the fire of Heraclitus (Zeller, Pre-Socratk 
Philosophy, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 222, 223, vol. il. 
pp. 27, 28). In like manner, even when the efficient 
cause begins to receive distinct recognition, ns in 
the love and hate of Empedocles, or the voBt of 
Anaxagoras, it still is not separate from the 
material cause. The yoOs of Anaxagoras must not 
be conceived as a mere prime mover, o, distinct 
agency detached from the universe to which it com- 
municates motion. It passes into things. It is in 
all essences entirely homogeneous. It is not mixed 
with them in the coarse sense, but it permeates 
them (cf. Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, vol. ii. 
pp. 343 ff.). When Socrates, in the Phcedo, com- 
plains that Anaxagoras did not make full use of 
nis principle (Aristotle makes the same complaint), 
this is not an ignoratio elenchi, as Lewes (Hist, of 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 84) represents it. Socrat^ 
does not desiderate a physico-teleoljMcal theory of 
the universe in the modem sense. It is only to be 
expected that voBt, in moving the universe, should 
impart something of its own sublime rational nature 
to things, should more or less pass over into them. 
The Platonic idea does no less. Socrates and Plato 
thus bring to light the formal cause. 

As is well knoivn, the causal activity of the 
ideas is the crux of the Platonic philosophy. In 
one of its forms, at any rate, the formal canso is 
naturally regarded ns the moving principle. The 
efficient cause is identified ivith the form, the Idea. 
The demiurge in Plato is mostprobably to be viewed, 
not as the exclusive activity of the highest idea, the 
idea of the Good, the One (as W Mnrtineau, Types of 
Ethical Theory, vol. L pp. 45 u.), but as the nemom- 
fication of the principle of activity or elficimcy 
floiving from the Good, and pervading tho whole 
world of ideas. We thus see that efficiency, 
action, may be identified with either the matter or 
the form. 
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When Aristotle brought down form from the far- 
ofi rStrot voriT6t, or intelligible world of Plato, and 
incorporated it in matter, the problem still re- 
mained, to which side action, efficiency, was to be 
attributed, and Aristotle is generally interpreted 
as assigning it exclusively to form. In favour of 
this view is his celebrated definition of the Absolute 
as vdrtcrii vo^aem, the thought of thought ; but the 
interpretation is probably one-sided. There is 
much in Aristotle to lead us to regard the Absolute 
as dwelling in a sort of supersensuous sensuous 
world, as related to the real world — which in all its 
various grades is a aivo\ov, a compositum of matter 
and form — not merely through the element of form, 
bnt also through that of matter. In Metaph. viii. 
(ix.) 8, end, the argument against the ideal theory 
contends that the ideas, as such, are mere potenti- 
alities (Suvrf/ieis). This view would help to solve 
the ancient controversy as to the pantheism or 
monotheism of Aristotle, the immanence or tran- 
scendence of the roOs. 

In the Neo-Platonic philosophy the ideal world 
of Plato and the Divine povs of Aristotle are hypos- 
tasized into a series of personal beings. This 
philosophy represents the innate tendency of Greek 
philosophy itself to pass over into that antithesis 
which dominates Christian philosophy — the anti- 
thesis of subject and oldect, spirit and nature. 
St. Augustine views the Platonic ideas no longer 
as independent substances, but as ideas in the 
mind of God. The hierarchy of ideas and emana- 
tions yields to the heavenly nierarchy. With this 
change of view the combination or composition of 
form and matter, of idea and reality, becomes a 
most difficult problem. The community of idea and 
reality, the intercourse of mind and matter, can 
no longer be conceived as a mere mingling or com- 
position of the two, if the idea as universal dwells 
in a separate substance — mind. The great con- 
troversy of the Middle Ages, of Bealism and 
Nominalism regarding universals, is the struggle 
with this problem. Yet in regard to cetiology, 
the real interest does not lie in this problem, but 
in a greater one connected with it. Gfrauting that 
reality is the union of matter and form, which 
factor in this imion is the active one? Thomas 
A(}uinas answers, ‘ form ’ : ‘ Porma est agendi 
pnncipium’ (Stockl, Gesch. der Philos, des Mittel- 
alters, vol. ii. p. 451). It is diverse vieivs of the 
relation of the causal power in the universe to 
those principles of matter and form, the union of 
which to the Scholastic as much as to Aristotle 
constitutes the nature of things, that underlie 
the great rival systems of Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns ScotuB, and from which their other differ- 
ences proceed. In Scotus the union proceeds from 
the side of the matter, not the form. The latter 
is the efficient, the causal factor (de G6rando, Sys- 
times de Philosophic, vol. iv. p. 677 ; Rousselot, 
Etudes sur la Pnilosqphie dans le Moyen Age, iii. 
p. 56). Duns Scotus’s philosophy here encounters 
the same difficulties as have been urged against 
H. Spencer. In both Aquinas and Scotus, how- 
ever, the source of the efficiency is transcendent, 
whether it be the Divine intellect or wiU which 
determines it. 

Modem philosophy, from Descartes and Spinoza 
to Hegel and Hartmann, Spencer and Lewes, is 
engaged on the problem of explaining how the 
intercommunication of mind and matter, spirit and 
nature, takes place. It has been remarked by 
Bayle and Rousselot that Spinoza’s philosophy is 
contained in that of Scotus. This is tme in a 
sense. But the ultimate causal principle is in 
Scotus transcendent, in Spinoza immanent. This 
diflerence is characteristic of modem philosophy. 
The solution is no longer taken from the transcen- 
dent sphere. If the Absolute is called in, it is, as in 


Spinoza, Leibniz, ScheUing, Hegel, an immanent, 
not transcendent Absolute. 

Of the problem thus handed do^vn it cannot be 
said that the solution has yet been reached. In 
the Monadology of Leibniz and the Absolute Idea 
of Hegel it is form, the ideal side, that contains 
the prmciple of all causal agency throughout the 
universe. These principles differ from the Platonic 
idea in this, that they are subjects, have the 
objective world over against them, even if that 
world have no being apart and be a nullity or 
contradiction at the core. In Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann only the Will, the material side, actual- 
izes the representation or idea. The ‘willing to 
will’ of Hartmann answers to the maieria jonmo- 
printa of Duns Scotus. It is the same m our 
English philosophy. Out of the unknowable Abso- 
lute of Spencer, and the known Absolute of Lewes, 
the material, organic, and mental worlds proceed. 
Yet the relation of these higher forms to the prim- 
ordial matter and motion is unsolved. Psycho- 
physical parallelism is but the statement of the 
enigma. The question remains. Which is the 
efficient — form, matter, or both ? In what ways do 
they co-operate, and how? The setiological and 
teleological problems are still unsolved. 

liUERATnRB. — Aristotle, Organon and Metaphytict ; H. 
Ritter et L. Preller, Sist. phtlos. Or. et Rom. ; Fairbanks, 
First Philosophers of Orttcs ; Ferrier, Lectures on Or. Philo- 
sophy, Zeller, Philos, der Griechen; Stockl, Gesch. der 
Philos, des Stittelalters ; Fichte, Wissenscha/tslehre ; Schel- 
ling, Syst. des transcend. Idealismus ; Hegel, Logik (Werke, 
Hi., Iv., V.); Karl Rosenkranz, Bust, der Wissensehc^ft, 
Wissensehaft der logischen Idee ; von Hartmann, Philos, des 
Gniemusten, Religion des Geistes, Kategorienlehre. 

George J. Stokes. 

AFFECTION. — That aspect of psychic life 
which comes to consciousness as concrete states of 
Feeling (which see) ; the abstract quale of feeling 
consciousness. In the newer divisions of the funda- 
mental or mdimentary aspects of conscious process 
it has been found necessary to distinguish the con- 
crete given states of mind, characterized as Know- 
ledge, Feeling or Emotion, and Will, from those 
abstract and largely hypothetical quotes which, 
although never found alone, nevertheless serve to 
define the concrete states. For example, a state 
of feeling is always or usually one both of know- 
ledge of an object and of active tendency or 
will. Since never realized in its purity, it be- 
comes necessary, therefore, to define such a state by 
what it would be if so realized. The characteristic 
aspect of consciousness whereby it is not knowledge 
or wll, but feeling, is what is called ‘affection.’ 
It is the differentia of a state of feeling or emotion. 
Similarly, a state of knowledge is never feelingless 
nor will-less ; its differentia as knowledge is its 
reference to an object; it is called ‘cognition.’ 
With active process, or in a large sense Will, the 
same sort of distinction leads us to the determina- 
tion of its differentia as a certain active quality 
called ‘ conation.’ Affection, cognition, anti cona- 
tion are therefore the three fimdamental aspects of 
conscious process, considered as irreducible phases 
of what in a case of concrete happening is, usually 
at least, all three. Cf. Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, artt. ‘ Aflection,’ ‘ Cog- 
nition,’^’ Conation,’ and ‘ Classification of the Mental 
Functions ’ (by Stout). J. Mark Baldwin. 

AFFIRMATION. — I. In legal parlance an affir- 
mation is distinguished from an oath in that no 
penalty is invoked upon himself for false iritness 
by the person affirming. It seems to have arisen 
in the scruples of those who felt the danger of 
invoking the name of the Deity in case a mwtake 
of memory or statement led to unforeseen con- 
sequences. Courts, seeing that testimony from 
persons of this character might be quite as reliable 
as any supported by an oath, finally accepted 
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aflimiation in lieu of more strongly attested allera- 
tions. The tendency to substitute affirmation for 
an oath will be proportioned to the decline of the 
belief that oaths have any more sacredness than 
a simple asseveration, and to the decline of the 
belief that the invocation of the Deity affects the 
effica^ of an oath. Where an appeal to the Deity 
and His punitive disposition or habits is supposed 
to influence human veracity, the oath will prevail ; 
but it is not necessary where veracity is respected 
for itself. No doubt the efficacy of the oath in one 
eriod of human history was much influenced by a 
elief in future punishment, but that has ceased to 
exercise the influence it once possessed, and the 
community must rely upon one of two motives 
to assure veracity. The first is natural human 

f enalties, and the second is respect for the truth, 
n either of these there ivill be no necessity for the 
oath where any scruple exists about invoicing the 
Deity. 

2, _ Affirmation, in logical and philosophical 
diction, is distinmished from negation or denial. 
It thus means the statement of a fact. It may 
represent nothing more than a belief that a given 
thmg is a fact, but, so long as it takes the form of 
a positive statement, it is called an affirmation. 
To assert, to posit, to asseverate, to declare are the 
eijuivalents of affirmation, and, of course, mean at 
least the formal assurance that the thing affirmed 
is a fact. In formal logic, affirmation is a name 
for a certain type of judgment which is distin- 
guished by the grammatical form or mode of state- 
ment, and not Dy the meaning or content of the 
sentence, or hy the particular state of mind out 
of which the statement issues. Psychologically 
speaking, however, affirmation denotes a degree of 
tenacity in conviction which looks towards assur- 
ance, and it expresses that state of mind. Negation 
or denial expresses the same kind of mental state, 
while doubt is the opposite of both affirmation and 
negation. Hence psychologically there is no differ- 
ence between affirmation and negation, in so far as 
assurance is concerned, but only a difference in 
reference to the relation between the ideas involved 
in the mental process of comparison and judgment. 
That is, the difference between affirmation and 
negation concerns the content of the judgment, 
and not its mental state of conviction. Affirmation 
implies a certain kind of connexion between sub- 
ject and predicate, and negation excludes it. 

James H. Hyslop. 

AFGHANISTAN. — Afghanistan (lit. ‘land of 
the Afghans ’) is a country of south-central Asia, 
whose location and political importance have led 
to its playing a part m the religious history of the 
Orient from the time of Zoroaster to the appear- 
ance of Muhammad. The present boundaries of 
this mountainous land are political rather than 
geographical, as they are largely defined by the 
fact that Afghanistan is a buffer-country between 
the English empire of India on the south and 
south-east and the Bussian provinces of Bokhara 
and Turkistan on the north, while Persia and 
Baluchistan limit its western and southern 
frontiers. 

In the first chapter of the Avesta (Vd. i, 7) the 
ancient northern capital Balkh (Bukhdhi) is re- 
ferred to as a beautiful city -ndth banners floating 
from its high walls, and there is a peraistent tra- 
dition that the city was a strong religious centre, 
the abode of Lohrasp, the father of Vishtasp, 
patron of Zoroaster, and that Zoroaster himself 
was slain there when the Turanians stormed Balkh 
during the Holy War which Iran had started 
against Turan. The modem capital K&bul (Kllvul 
in the Pahlavi treatise Shatroiha-i Airan, 34) 
appears in the Avesta (Vd. i. 9) as Vaekereta, and 
the region of the Helmand, the chief river of 


Afghanistan, the Etymandros of the Greeks, is 
called HaStumant (Phi. Hstumand) in the same 
Zoroastrian law-book (Vd. i. 13). The modem low- 
land district of Seistan in south-western Afghan- 
istan was the home of the Zoroastrian dynasty of 
the Kaianians and the place of the holy lake Kan- 
saoya (mod. Hamnn) of the Avesta, from whose 
waters the Saviour (Av. Saoshyant) w'as to arise 
at the Millennium. Zoroastrianism appears also to 
have prevailed in the land during the Parthian and 
Sasanian eras, from B.C. 250 to A.D. 650, although 
some Greek religious influences may have followed 
in the wake of Alexander’s invasion. Buddhism 
made some progress in Afghanistan, being trace- 
able chiefly to Indians who emigrated from the 
Indus to the Helmand region after the Scythian 
invasion, and who carried with them, among their 
sacred treasures, the_ water-pot of the blessed 
Buddha himself. This relic was preserved in a 
shrine near the ancient site of Kandahar, and is 
described by Bellew, who saw it, as ‘ a huge bowl 
carved out of a solid block of dark green serpen- 
tine’ (see Eaces of Afghanistan, p. 22). 

The conquest of the country by the Arabs in the 
7th cent, destroyed all previous religious founda- 
tions, and cleared the ground anew for the build- 
ing up of Isl&m. Muhammadanism became the 
national faith of the Afghans, and has remained, 
mainly in its Sunnite form, their creed and chief 
bond of union, although they acknowledge the 
political headship of an Amir over their loosely 
connected tribes. 

The Afghan nation consists of a number of 
tribes considerably divergent in their character, 
with a population variou^jy estimated at between 
3,000,000 and 6,000,000. Slost important are the 
Afghans and Pathftns, who constitute the chief 
element of the population, together with the clans 
known as Ghflzais in the east, Yusufzais and 
Afridis on the Indian border, the Duranis to the 
west, and the Tajiks, Hozarahs, Usbegs, and 
Aimaks, mostly showing traces of Mongolian blood, 
to the north and north-west. The great majority of 
the Afghans belong ethnologically to the Iranian 
stock ; and although there is an intermixture of 
blood, especially on the borders, there is no good 
reason for accepting the view that they were of 
Semitic origin, while they may preserve some 
such tradition from a later date and show certain 
slight Semitic traces. 

The language of the country is generally called 
Afghan, but often Pukhtun or Pushtun, the former 
(Pukhtun) being North Afghan, the latter (Pushtun) 
South Afghan. The literature of the people is 
but scanty, and no monuments have been traced 
farther back than the 16th century. Most inter- 
esting among the remains are the Afghan folk- 
songs, a collection of which has been made by 
the Trench scholar Darmesteter, and among these 
ballads are a number that deal with religion. 

LiTKBATrTOK.— A Comprehensive bibliography of works relating 
to Afghanietan, its language, history, and rcligiom will be 
found in the German work by Geiger and Kuhn, Grundnts 
der Iranisehen Philologie, 1. pt. 2, 201-230 (Geiger), ii. 612-16 
(Jackson). Of general interest are : Elphinstone, Account o/ 
the Kingdom of Cauhul, London, 1816 ; Spiegel, Eranisehe 
Allerthumshunde, I. 307-25, Leipzig, 1871 ; Beilew, I’he Kacet 
of Afghanistan, 1880; Roskoscnny, Afghanistan, 2 vols. 
Leipzig, I8S5-0; Darmesteter, Chantsponulaires dct Afghans, 
Paris, 1888-90; Forbes, The Afghan irors, London, 1892; 
Roberts, Forty-Nine Years in India, London, 1897 ; Yate, 
Northern Afghanistan, London, 1888, Khurasan and Sistan, 
London, 1000; Sultan Mahomed Khan, The Life of 
Kahman, Amir of Afghanistan, 2 vols., London, 1900; Hamil- 
ton, Afghanistan, London, 1906. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

The name ‘Afghan,’ first appearing in literature 
in al-BirflnI’s India (tr. Sachau, i. 208), is ol un- 
certain signification ; and the Afghans themselves 
prefer the designation Pnshtiln or Pukhtfin, older 
form Pashtiln, Pakhtfm (whence their Indian name 
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Path&n) — a term ■which Lassen (Ind. AUtrtums- 
lainde^, Leipzig, 1867, i. 613) connected wth the 
n^KTues of Herodotus (iii. 93, 102, iv. 44, vii. 68) ; 
■while Darmesteter (Chants populaires dea Afghans, 
Paris, 1888, i., Introd. 182) has suggested that the 
Afghans may also ho implied hy the nopa-u^rat of 
Ptolemy (vi. 18. 3, 20. 3). At all events, the 
native appellation Pnshtun signifies ‘ moun- 
taineers,’ and may be implied hy the passage in 
Arrian’s Anabasis, iii. 8. 4 : Bapao^vnjs tk ’Apa^ii- 
Tus aarpdTnjt ’k^axiirovs re ijye /cal roils dpelovt ’IpSoiIs 
KdKovpkyovt. Several other names are given hy 
Dom (ii. 62-64), the most interesting being 
SulaimfinI (doubtless from their residence in the 
Koh-i-Sulaiman), BanI Asif (A§if being the cousin 
of Afgiiana), Bani IsrSil, and, of course, Rohillas 
(‘mountaineers’). 

Though pre-Isl5mitio Afghanistan has no real 
history, it is rich in legends of its origin. The 
best knoivn of these traditions, to ■which allusion 
has already been made in the preceding article, is 
preserved in a Persian history of the Afghans by 
Ni’amat Allah, an author of the 16th cent. (tr. 
Dom, Sistory of tJie Afghans, 2 vols., London, 
1829-36). According to his account, the epony- 
mous hero of the Afghans was AfghSna ibn trmia 
ibn 'falat (Saul). Aighana himself was the com- 
mander-in-chief of Solomon’s army, and through 
his executive ability he was enabled to complete 
the Temple at Jerusalem. When, however, the 
Israelites were scattered abroad by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, Afghana and his children (numbering forty) 
were tdso dispersed ; and some settled around Ghor 
and others near Mecca, where they remained for 
fifteen hundred years, obeying the Torah in all 
thiogs. With the advent of Muhammad, the con- 
temporaiy head of the Afghans or ‘Israelites,’ 
Khalid ibn Valid, embraced Islam, and after a 
long and victorious career, which included exploits 
in Persia, sent letters to the Afghans at Ghor 
concerning the coming of Muhammad, where- 
upon several of their chiefs, headed by Kais, went 
■to Medina and there accepted the new faith, 
spreading it in Afghanistan on their return. The 
historic worthlessness of this legend is beyond 
question; and equally absurd is the tradition 
recounted by Firishta, tracing the Afghans to 
descendants of Pharaoh’s nobles, who, after his 
fall, emigrated to India and settled in the 
Sulaiman Mountains. Many joined Abraha in 
his attack on Mecca, but were converted, and 
later returned to the neighbourhood of their early 
home. 

Turn from legends to facts, Afghanistan was 
traversed by Alexander the Great in his march to 
India, and it is alluded to by Strabo (p. 699) as 
ro/>5apIs. This latter term is of particular interest, 
in that it represents the Sanskrit Gandhara, which 
‘ lay on both sides of the Kabul river, immediately 
above its junction ■with the Indus’ (McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
Westminster, 1901, p. 31, n. 4). After Alexander, 
this region came under the sway of his successors, 
and thus formed part of the dominions of the 
Grceco - Baotrian and Indo - Scythian dynasties. 
With the latter line of kings a new religious in- 
fluence was introduced into Afghanistan, parti- 
cularly by Kanishka (1st cent. A.D. )— the faith of the 
Buddha. By this time nearly all trace of Zoroast- 
rianism had probably disappeared, though even in 
the middle of the 19th cent, local tradition at Herat 
told of the destruction of a fire temple there by 
Muhammadans in the reign of the Tahirid Ab- 
dallah (d. 844) (Ferrier, Caravan Jouriveyings and 
Wanderings, London, 1857, p. 181) ; while Zoroas- 
taans seem to have flourished in the Pamirs as 
late os the_ 13th cent., ruins of three forts ascribed 
to them still existing in Wakhau (Gordon, Roof of 


the World, Edinburgh, 1876, p, 141), where the 
natives even now treat Are mth reverence, being 
reluctant to blow out a light (Wood, Journey to 
the Sources of the River Oxits, new ed., London, 
1872, p. 333). Buddhism, however, has left not 
only many small figures at Hidda and Kabul 
(ViOTe, Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, 
Kabul, and Afghanistan, London, 1840, p. 207), 
but also some sixty topes, dating mostly from the 
4th and 6th cent. A.D., and found chiefly at 
Darunta, Chahar Bagh, Hidda, Kabul, Koh 
Daman, and Kohwat ; as well as ruins of elaborate 
monasteries at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Bahi, and Sahri 
Bhalol, which show distinct influence of Greek art. 
Sculptures of the Buddha have also been found at 
Bamian (Wilson, in Vigne, op. cit. pp. 187-192); 
and the Chinese travellers Fa Hsien (tr. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886, pp. 33-40) and Hiuen Tsiang (tr. 
Beal, London, 1884, i. 98-103) both describe 
Kanishka’s magniflcent dagoba at Peshawar. 

Modem Afghanistan, as noted in the preceding 
article, is wholly Muhammadan. Besides oflficiiu 
Sunnite orthodoxy, however, there exists a mixture 
of Semitic and Indian folk-belief. To this category 
belongs the vast number of saint-shrines (zidrat), 
which consist either of the domed tomb of some 
saint or of a heap of stones, enclosed by a wall and 
usually surrounded by trees or bushes (Bellew, 
Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan, 
London, 1862, pp. 70-71, 107-109, 386) — a religio'UB 
phenomenon common amongst both the modem 
Semites and Hindus (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, New York, 1902, pewsim; Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 
Westminster, 1896, i. 183-185, 189-229). Again, 
levitate marriage is practised, and it is a grievous 
afiront not to ask the brother’s consent if the widow 
be again married, though, if she have children, it 
is considered more honourable for her to remain 
unwedded (Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom 
of Caubul, London, 1815, i. 236). Amongst some 
tribes, moreover, it is customary for the suitor to 
serve the father of his would-be bride for many 
years, as Jacob served Laban for Kachel’s sake (to. 
p. 240 ; Bellew, Journal, p. 27). The blood-feud, 
as amongst the Semites, is a sacred duty (Elphin- 
stone, op. cit. i. 220-221 ; Conolly, Journey to the 
North of India\ London, 1838, ii. 163-165) ; and 
blasphemers, as amongst the Hebrews, are stoned 
to death (Bellew, Journal, p. 68). In time of 
pestilence a buffalo or cow is led through or 
around the ■village or camp. The sins of the com- 
munity are then ceremonially transferred to the 
■viotim'’^8 head, after which it is either slaughtered 
and its flesh dmded between the priests and 
the poor, or it is driven into the wilderness 
(Bellew, loc. cit.). This practice, familiar from 
the Hebrew scapegoat, is also found extensively in 
Northern India (Crooke, op. cit. i. 142, 166-167, 
169-170). 

Dreams, the evil eye, exorcism, ordeals, and 
omens are, of course, attentively regarded by the 
Afghans ; so that a high wind for tiiree days is a 
sign that a murder has been committed, since, when 
Cain slew Abel, there was a similar commotion of 
the elements (Conolly, op. cit. ii. 137-146). The 
popular demons of Afghan folk-belief are jinns, 
peris, dls, and parrals. The jinns and peris are 
common to all popular Muhammadan mythology, 
but the dls and parpais (the latter word a semasio- 
logic variation of paid, ‘ peri ’) are plainly Indian 
in origin. The dl, described as a ivoman about 
twenty years of age, ivith long teeth and naUs, 
eyes curving down the side of the nose, feet turned 
heel foremost, and feeding on corpses (Vigne, 
op. cit. pp. 211-212), is manifestly the churcl of 
Northern India (Crooke, op. cit. i. 269-271 ; Cal- 
cutta Review, No. diii. p. 180 ff.), who, though 
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she may assume a beautiful form, is in reality 
‘very ugly and black, breastless, protruding in 
stomaoh and navel, and feet turned back ’ (Steel 
and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, 
p. 318). In Armenian folk-lore the dl is also found, 
though differing materially from the Indo-Afghan 
concept (cf. Abeghian, Armen. VolJcsglaube, Leipzig, 
1899, pp. 118-120). The jiarj-ai, a huge monster, 
with flabby breasts thro^vn back over her shoulders, 
stretching out her hairy arms to any length, and 
devouring those who answer her plaintive cry for 
help (Darmesteter, op. cit. i. 254-255), is clearly the 
Inman rakshasi (Crooke, op. cit. i. 246-253), who 
plays an important part in Hindu folk-tales. 
Though the Afghans are essentially an Iranian 
people (Deniker, Itaces of Man, London, 1901, p. 
420), they thus exhibit a total loss of Iranian con- 
cepts, for which they have substituted an amalgam 
of Semitic and Indian beliefs. 

Xjteeatcee. — I n addition to the works dted In the previous 
article, mention may be made of Lassen, Ind. Alteriumtkunde% 
1. 60S-B16, ii. 289-360 (Leipzig, 1867-74) : Masson, ‘ Topes and 
Sepulchral Monuments of Afghanistan ' in Wilson, Ariana An- 
tfjua, pp. 66-118 (London, 1841); Fergusson, Eist. of Indian 
and Eastern ArehiUeture^ pp. 72-70, 169-184 (London, 1876); 
Bellew, Journal of a Political ilistion to Afghanistan, pp. 46-W 
(London, 1862); Conolly, Journey fo the Jvortfi of /nata*, IL 
136-160 (London, 1838) ; Ni'amat Allah, Hist, of the Afghans 
(tr. Dorn, 2 vois., London, 1820-36); Modi, ‘The Afghanistan of 
the Andr and the Ancient MazdayncnUns ‘ In East and If est, 
1907 ; Raverty, Poetry of the Afghans (186^, and Notes on 
Afghanistan (1881); Malleson, Eut. of Afghanistan (1870); 
Stutan Mahomed Khan, The Constitution and Laws of 
Afghanistan (London, 1900) ; Ibbetson, Punjab Census Report 
(Oalcutta, 1882) [for the Afghans In British Indio or on Its border]. 

Louis H. Gray. 

AFRICA. — [The purpose of this article is to give 
a general account of the ethnology, religions, and 
ethics of Africa. A detailed description of the 
various religions ■will be found in the following 
articles : Bantu and S. Africa, Berbers and 
N. Africa, Hamites and E. Africa, Negroes 
AND W. Africa]. 

A line drawn from the mouth of the Senegal 
river, through Timbuktu, eastwards to Khartum, 
then southwards to the equator, and along the 
equator again eastwards to the Indian Ocean, will 
roughly di'vide Africa into two main ethnical sec- 
tions of nearly equal areas — Caueasic in the north 
and Ethiopia or Negro in the south (for the sense in 
which these and other general ethnical terms are here 
taken see art. Ethnology [Conspectus]). Of the 
northern section, which com^ses the Mediterranean 
seaboard from Morocco to Egypt, the Saharan and 
Libyan deserts from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia and the Galla, Masai and Somali lands, 
there are two great di-visions — the Hamitic Cau- 
casians, who are here indigenous, and the Semitic 
Caucasians, who are later immigrants from Asia, 
but have long been almost everywhere in the closest 
contact ivith the Hamitic aborigines. Most pro- 
bably the two races originally constituted a single 
Hamito-Semitic group, whose primeval home was 
North Africa, whence some moved in remote times 
across the Red Sea to South-West Asia, and here 
became specialized as Semites; while others — 
Iberians, Ligurians, Pelasgians — ranged north- 
wards into Eur^e by the land-connexions still 
persisting in the (5ld and New Stone Ages at various 
points across the Mediterranean. In those days 
the Saharan wastes were not a marine bed since 
upraised, as is popularly supposed, but, on the 
contrary, a plateau which was higher than at 
present, enjoyed a genial climate, was traversed 
Dv great rivers (now reduced to dry wadys),_and 
clothed with a rich subtropical vegetation; in a 
word, a region in ev'ery way suited for the evolution 
of the himiest (Caueasic) division of the human 
family. In North Africa this evolution has from 
prehistoric times been represented by the ancest^ 
of the present Hamitic populations, who are still 


found in possession of all the inhabitable parts, 
either exclusively or in association -with their 
Semitic kindred who have returned at different 
times to the common cradle-land. 

The Hamites, who are called Libyans (Africans) 
by Herodotus, and recognized by him as the one 
autochthonous people in the north (iv. 197), have 
throughout all recorded time formed not merely the 
substratum but the great majority of the inhabit- 
ants between the Atlantic and the Red Sea, and 
from the Mediterranean to the Sudan. They are 
the Tamahu of the Egyptian temple-inscriptions 
(B.C. 1500-1300), and the Maxyes of Herodotus (iv. 
191, 193), this term and its later forms as given 
by Ptolemy, Masices, Maeices, being identical with 
Amziqh (plur, Imazighen), ‘free’ or ‘noble,’ which 
is still the collective name of all the Mauritanian 
Hamites. There are three well-defined divisions, 
which, with their chief sub-groups, may here be 
tabulated : 

L Eabtsrs Hauiteb ; 

Ancient Egyptians and Copts ; Nile volley from the 
Delta to Nubia. 

Bejas (Ababdeh, BisbSrl, Hadend6wa, Homrkn, Beni- 
Amer) ; from Upper Egi^t to Abyssinia, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. 

Afars (Dankali, pi. Danakil) ; the steppe between Abys- 
einia and the Bed Sea. 

Agaos, Ehamants, Falashasif), Funji ; Abyssinia, Senaor. 

Oallas (Ilm’orma), Somali ; Oalla and Somali lands. 

Turkanas, Slasat, Wa-huma ; Lake Rudolf, Mau plateau, 
Uganda. 

IL WSSTERK Haiutks ; 

Imazighen (Atlas or Mauritanian Berbers), Kahyles, 
Riffs, Shluhs, Shawias, Zenagas, ilzabs, Ehumirs, 
Earatins, Wajila-, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Biwa oasis. 

Tuaregs (Saharan Berbers) ; Askar (Azjnr) group, Ahag- 
gar (Hoggar) group, Kel-Owi group, Eel-Geres group, 
Awaimmiden group, Trarsas andRraknas; Western 
Sahara. 

IIL Obktrai. Hamiteb ; 

ir>6us(Teda8, Dazas, Baeles, Zoghawos) ; Tibesti uplands, 
Ennedl, Wnnyanga, Borku, Kanem. 

During the historic period the Semites have been 
represented in North Africa by the Phcenicians 
from Syria, the Jews from Palestine, the Himyaritio 
Arabs from Yemen, and the Muslim Arabs from 
Central and North Arabia. The Phanicians, 
founders of Carthage, Leptis, Utica, and numerous 
other settlements on the north coast, have long 
been extinct. The Jews, who began to arrive some 
time after the Babylonian captivity, are still found 
in small communities along the seaboard, from 
Egypt to Morocco. In Tripolitana some have be- 
come troglodytes, dw'elling in the limestone caves 
of the Gnurian uplands, south of Tripoli. These 
subterranean habitations appear ‘to have origi- 
nated principally with the Jews, who from time 
immemorial had become intimately connected with 
the Berbers, many of the Berber tribes ha'mg 
adopted the Jewish creed ’ (Barth, Travels, i. p. 
48). The Jews also penetrated at an unknown 
date into the heart of Abyssinia, where they are 
supposed to be still represented by the Judaizing 
Falashas of the Sinien district, who claim to be 
of the ‘ House of Israel,’ and are often called the 
‘Jews of Abyssinia.’ But these Falashas — that is, 
‘Emigrants’ — can no longer be called Jews, since 
they are now completely assimilated in speech and 
^pearance to the surrounding Agao Hamites. 
They have no knowledge of Hebrew, and even 
their Bible is the Geez (Himyaritio) version 
common to all the Abyssinian Christians. 

This term Ge'ez, properly Aga'ti, has reference 
to Aksuni, capital of the Aksumite enmire, founded 
probably about the beginning of the (Jhristian era 
by the Himyaritio Semites, wdio had already crossed 
over from South Arabia, and have since then been 
politically dominant in Abyssinia. Aksum soon 
became a great centre of Himyaritio cidture, which 
was further developed under Hellenic influences 
about 450, when Christianity was introduced by 
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the jostle Frumentius from Alexandria. Then 
the Bihle was translated into Ge'ez («. supra), 
which was at that time the current, as it is still 
the liturgical, language of the country ; and this 
tongue has preserved some early Christian docu- 
ments, the Greek or Syriac originals of which have 
been lost. 

Having received its teachings from Alexandria, 
the Abyssinian Church is a branch of the Coptic, 
and consequently professes the Monophysite doc- 
trine of Eutyches accepted by the Alexandrian 
atriarchs in the 6th cent. The Ahuna, or spiritual 
ead of the Abyssinian Christians, is always 
consecrated by the patriarch of Alexandria, and 
for the last 700 years has even heen of Coptic 
nationality. But his possibly dangerous political 
influence is neutralized by the EtsKege, a kind 
of national high priest at the head of the regular 
clergy, and of the dchtura, or men of letters. 
These literati, although laymen, enjoy special 
ecclesiastical privileges, and thus serve to check 
the action both of the Ahuna and of the relirious 
orders, which are very numerous, and own a Targe 
art of the land. Like the mosques in Muhamma- 
an lands, the churches and monasteries are the 
schools of the country, and over these the debtura 
have complete control. But education is_ in a 
rudimentary state, and the only art stUl cultivated 
is painting, which was introduced in Byzantine 
times, and is employed exclusively for the decora- 
tion of the chur^es. A traditional canon of the 
art requires all orthodox Christians, saints, and 
good people to be represented in full face; all 
others in profile. Among the latter are included 
all their enemies, the Jews, the devils, and especi- 
ally the Falashas, who are popularly believed 
to be magicians, capable, like the European 
wer-wolves, of assuming the guise of dangerous 
animals, such as lions, panthers, or hyeenas. 
These and many other old pagan notions are still 
rife beneath the thin lacquer of Abyssinian Chris- 
tianity. 

After the 6th cent, the Aksuraite empire disap- 
eared from history, and was successively followed 
y those of TigrS in the north, Amhara in the 
centre, and Shoa in the south. Menilek, present 
king of Shoa, rules the whole land in absolute 
sovereimty, and all his Himyaritio subjects are 
being slowly merged in a single Abyssinian nation- 
ality, differing little in their physical and mental 
characters, and speaking two distinet modem 
forms of the old Ge'ez language — Tigriua in the 
north and Amharic in the south, the parting 
line being the Takkaze river. But all these his- 
torical Himyarites of the plateau are to be dis- 
tiuMished from the Zabalat Himyarites, who 
probably preceded them in this region, and have 
been settled from time immemorial in the district 
between the Blue Nile and its Bender affluent 
east of Senaar. These Zabalats never came under 
Hellenic _ or later Muslim influences like their 
Funji neighbours, and hence are neither Christians 
nor Muhammadans, but appear stUl to practise the 
same Semitic rites as their Minasan and Sabsean 
forefathers. They are called ‘fire-worshippers,’ 
but do not worsliip the fire itself, which they 
regard only as a great purifier and as an emblem 
of a Supreme Being, who reveals himself in this 
element as well as in the heavenly bodies. Hence 
they turn in prayer to the stars or towards the 
rising and the setting sun, and kindle great fires 
over the graves of the dead. But there is also a 
supreme demon, whoso wrath has to be averted 
by offerings and sacrifices. The two principles of 
good and evil would thus appear to be recognized, 
as in so many otlier religions which can have had 
no direct contact with the old Zoroastriau system. 
Iho Zabalats differ from the Muslim Arabs in 
von I. — II 


many other respects, being strict monogamists, 
keeping no daves, and recognizing no hereditary 
sheikhs. 

Even before the great Muslim irruptions of the 
7th and later centuries, the northern Arabs, mostly, 
no doubt, Bedawin from the Nejd plateau, had 
ranged into North Africa, and mention is made of 
the Buadites, who had ^ready penetrated west- 
wards to Mauritania before the rise of Islam. But 
the great movements which have made the Arab 
race, language, and religion dominant throughout 
North Africa, began with the conquest of Egypt 
in the 7th centuiy. Later came the peaceful bat 
ethnically more important immigration of North 
Arabian tribes, instigated by Ahmed ibn-Ali, who 
died in 1045. Then took place that tremendous 
dislocation of the indigenous populations during 
which a large section of the Berbers withdrew from 
the plains to the Mauritanian uplands, while others 
retired to the Saharan oases. Here they were 
followed later by the Arabs themselves ; so that at 
present the pure Arab and mixed Ajrabo-Berber 
tribes form the great majority of the inhabitants 
of Tripoli, Mauritania, and the Sahara; while 
the Arab language and the Muslim religion prevail 
almost exclusively amongst the native populations 
in all the large tonus along the Mediterranean 
seaboard, from Marakesh and Fez to Cairo and 
Alexandria. The old Hamitic languages, however, 
still persist amongst the Muhammadans of the 
Sahara (Tuaregs, ^bus), the tribes of the Siwa 
and Aujila oases (Cyrenaica), and many of the 
Berber groups in the Atlas uplands. 

Isl&m, long the exclusive religion of Arabs, 
Berbers, and Tibus, presents few special features, 
except where it assumes a political aspect, as 
among the Seniisi^a brotherhood, or else becomes 
affected by the primitive beliefs and superstitions 
of the aborigines, as in Tibesti and Senaar. There 
are numerous small groups which enjoy great 
repute either as skurya (pi. of sharlf, ‘noble,’ 
‘high-bom,’ a title assumed by those claiming 
descent from the Prophet), or marabouts (saints, 
recluses, charlatans, claiming supernatural powers 
like shamans or medicine-men), or khwdn, the 
literati, who now constitute the Senusiya confra- 
ternity, a politico-religious body which has acquired 
immense influence throughout the Muhammadan 
world. It is so named from the Algerian sheikh 
Senusi, who set up as a zealous preacher or re- 
former, first in Mecca, then at Bengasi in 1843, and 
in 1855 removed to the Faredgha oasis, where he 
died ‘in the odour of sanctity.’ Since then the 
brotherhood has continued to flourish under his 
successors, the Mahdi (‘guided’), who are destined 
to restore the power of Islam to its former splen- 
dour. Numerous zaviiyas (convents), each a little 
centre of religious fervour, industry, and even cul- 
ture, have sprung up in Tripoli and the Saharan 
oases, and the Faredgha ‘ mother-house ’ — convent, 
mosque, school, hospital, and stronghold combined 
— has thus become the headquarters of a powerful 
organization, which numbers millions of devoted 
adherents, and makes its influence felt from 
Mauritania to Mesopotamia. The society con- 
tinues to expand throughout North Africa; and 
although it looked askance at the late Nubian 
Mahdi and his Khalifian successor at Omdurman, 
that was only through jealousy, and because its 
time had not yet come. 

Of the strange interminglings of Muhammad- 
anism with primitive religions, some instances are 
given in art. Aborigines. The same tendencies 
may be observed amongst the Saharan Tibus, who 
represent the ancient Garamantes, and were nearly 
all pagans till they became at least nominal Musal- 
mfins in the 18tb century. Some still practise 
heathen rites openly, and amongst the Baeles of the 
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Exinedi district Allah has not yet been dethroned 
by Yido, the native name of the Supreme Being. 
In the same district a kind of mana or supernatural 
virtue is ascribed to the kuntok, a species of mottled 
stone of somewhat rare occurrence in the country. 
During the prayers addressed to Yido this stone is 
^rinkled with flour and with the blood of a sacri- 
ficed sheep, and it then secures for its fortunate 
owner the success of all his projects and confusion 
to all his enemies (Nachtigal, Sah&ra u. Sudan, 
ii. 176). Polygamy is not controlled by the 
Quranic law, the number of wives being merely a 
question of Avays and means, while the son is obliged 
to marry all his father’s AA-ives except his oaati mother. 
Matriarchal custom persists, as is shoAvn by the fact 
that the Avdfe continues to reside in her parents’ home 
till the hirth_ of the first chfld, and permanently if 
there is no issue; in which case the husband re- 
ceives hack the camels paid to Ms father-in-law for 
his bride. 

Although passing for good Muhammadans, the 
Tedas (Northern Tibus) do not abstain from lalcbi 
(palm Avine), and noAV and then sacrifice a goat for 
rain or other favours. All Avear amulets attached 
to various parts of the body, and think that ail- 
ments may be cured by drinfang the water used for 
wasMng out Qur’anic texts Avritten on the inside of 
a cup. Similar texts contained in little leather bags 
make their spears and other weapons more deadly, 
and also protect horses and camels from the eAnI 
eye. Their half-Arabized Fezzanese cousins put 
great faith in the marabouts, Avho are more numer- 
ous and influential in Fezzan than elsewhere. They 
are much employed as sorcerers in thwarting the 
machinations of the great demon Iblis or Shaitan 
and the innumerable other Avicked jinns, common 
enemies of mankind, against whom Allah appears 
to be poAverless. In the Timbuktu district the 
marabouts are, or were formerly, replaced by the 
tantons, a sort of African shamans, who employed 
music to work themselves into a state of ecstasy, 
in wMch they pretended to hold communion Avith the 
souls of departed Muslim saints. From these they 
received instructions as to the proper animals — a 
white or red cook, a hen, a gazelle, a goat, or an 
ostrich— -to be sacrificed for the recovery of the sick. 
In such cases incense was burned, ana the cooked 
meat was served to the patient and those jjresent, , 
the blood, the bones, ana feathers being buried as a 
sacrificial offering to the dead saint. 

Amongst the Muslim Tuaregs the belief is uni- 
versal that beloAv the surface the Sahara is every- 
where peopled by a class of supernatural beings 
called Aht at-Trab, who delight in playing mis- 
cMevous pranks on wayfarers in the desert. They 
seize and pull doAvn the camels’ feet, causing them 
to sink in the soft sands ; they gnaw off the roots 
of the desert plants, thus lolling the scanty vegeta- 
tion ; on the approach of the thirsty traveller, they 
drink up the Avater of springs and Avells ; they even 
come to the surface and assume bodily forms to 
deceive and torment the Imng. All unexplained 
natural phenomena, such as the pillars of sand raised 
by the wMrhvind, are referred to invisible agencies, 
and the mysterious droning heard on a still night 
in many parts of the Avildemess is the voice of the 
jinns conversing among themselves (Harding King, 
A Search for the Masked Taxoareks, pp. 39, 42). 

Although little influenced by the teachings of 
Islam, the moral character of the Tuaregs and 
Mauritanian Berbers is greatly superior to that of 
their Arab neighbours. Apart nrom the blood-feuds, 
vendettas, and predatory expeditions permitted by 
tribal usage, ‘the vices so common amongst the 
Moors are tmknoAvn in the homes of the Berbers. 
They seem to possess none of that uncontrollable 
passion that is so large a feature in the Arab ohM- 
acter, and its place is taken by affection and sin- 


cerity. No doubt, to a great extent the moral 
character of the Berbers is due to the fact that 
their women are alloAved entire liberty, do not veil 
their faces, and mix on almost all occasions Avith the 
men’ (W. B. Harris, Tafilet, p. 160). The Arab, 
still a nomad herdsman, who holds that the plough- 
share and shame enter hand in hand into the family, 
remains a fanatic ever to be feared, because he 
blindly obeys the Avill of Allah proclaimed by his 
prophets, marabouts, and mahdis. He is ruled by 
a despotic and theocratic sheikh, in accordance Avith 
the precepte of the Qur’an ; whereas the agricultural 
Berber, Avith his jam’a (public assembly) and un- 
Avritten code, feels Mmself a freeman, is a bom 
sceptic, cares little for theological dogmas, and is 
far less of a fatalist than his Semitic neighbour. 
Although many of the Mauritanian tribes have 
adopted the Arabic language, the process of assimi- 
lation appears to be arrested, and the Berber is now 
everywhere gaining on the Arab. ‘ He is the race 
of the future, as of the past’ (Dr. Malbot). 

In a remarkable ethnological generalization, 
Herodotus tells us (iv. 197) that the Africa knoAvn 
to him was occupied by four distinct peoples, — 
tAvo mMgenous, the Libyans (our Hamites) and the 
Ethiopians (our Negroes) ; and tAvo intruders, the 
Phcemcians and the Hellenes, Since then other 
intruders {i7r^\vSes), such as the Bomans, Vandals, 
Bulgarians, and Cherkesses, have come and gone, 
wMle other later arrivals — Arabs, Jews, Turks, 
Itelians, Iberians, French, Britons, Dutch, Bel- 
gians, Germans — have settled round the seaboard, 
and, by occupying their respective ‘Hinterlands,’ 
have made nearly the whole continent a political 
dependency of Europe. But these movements have 
scarcely affected the ethnical relations, and the 
statement of Herodotus regarding tAVO indigenoim 
races Libyans in the north and Ethi- 

opians in the south— still holds good. Thus the 
Libyan (Hamitic) domain, as above described, is 
everywhere conterminous with the Ethiopio(Negro), 
wMch comprises the section of the mainland south 
of the parting line indicated at the beginning of 
tMs article, together AAuth the adjacent island of 
Madagascar. Amid the great moss of black hu- 
manity there are extensive and long-standing inter- 
minglmgs, — Arabo-Berbers andFulahs in the north, 
Malayans in Madagascar, — and also some aberrant 
elements, such as the Negritoes in the forest zone 
of the Congo, the Bushman-Hottentots in the south- 
ern st^pe lands, and the utterly degraded Vaalpens 
of the Limpopo basin. But, taken as a Avhole, these 
Negro and Negroid populations present sufficient 
uniformity in their physical, and still more in theb 
mental, characters to be grotmed together ns one 
main division of mankind. More, perhaps, on lin- 
guistic than on ethnical grounds, they are usually 
dmded into two great sections : Sudanese Negroes, 
of diverse speech, north of the equator ; and Bantu 
Negroes, of one speech, thence southAvards. 

Sudan — that is, the region wHch stretches south 
of the Sahara betAveen the Atlantic Ocean and 
Abyssinia — is commonly regarded as the original 
home of the Negro stock ; hence its Arabic name, 
Bilad as Sxiddn, ‘ Land of the Blacks,’ the Nigritia 
or Negroland of our early Avriters. Although it 
has been largely encroached upon by Hamites and 
Semites from the north and east, here are still found 
many of the most typical Negro pMulations, such 
as the Serers, Felups, Timni, and Krumen of the 
West Coast ; the Tshi, Ewe, and Yorubas of the 
Gold and Slave Coasts ; the Banchi, Mosgus, Michi, 
and Yedinas of Central Sudan ; the IgarrM, Ibos, 
and Benins of Southern Nigeria; the Mabas, Nubas, 
Denkas, Golos, Shilluks, Bari, Bongos, and Nnera 
of East Sudan and the V^ite Nile ; and the Zandehs 
(Niam-niam), Mangbattus, Monfus, A-Barambos, 
and A-Babuas of the Welle basin. These are all 
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uncivilized pagans, who speak a great numher of 
radically distinct Negro languages, and exhibit 
Negro ]^ysieal traits, often to an exaggerated de- 
gree. These traits, which prevail with marked 
uniformity over wide areas, were already special- 
ized in remote times, as we see from the portraits 
depicted on the early Egyptian monuments, and as 
we find them graphically summed up in the descrip- 
tion of a negress attributed to Vergil {Moretum, 
32-36): 

‘ Alra genUB, tota patriam teatante flgura, 

Torta comatnlabroque tumena et luaoa colore, 

Pectore lata, iaoens mammis, compressior alvo, 

Oruribus erilis, spatioaa prodiga planta.’ 

Standing out in marked contrast to all these 
primitive peoples are the relatively civilized 
Hamito-Negro or Semito-Negro nations, such as 
Ae Mandingos, Songhais, and Fulahs in the west ; 
the Hausas, Kanuri, Baghirmi, and Mahas of 
Wadai in the centre ; and the Furs and Nubians in 
the east, who are all Muhammadans, and of diversely 
modified Negroid type, but still apeak independent 
languages of Negro stock. From these striking 
contrasts between the pure Negro and the mixed 
Negroid peoples the inference has been drawn that 
the Negro left to himself remains a Negro in eveiy 
sense of the term, and without miscegenation is 
incapable of making any advance beyond a low 
social and intellectual level. For this arrest of 
progress seen everywhere in Africa and the New 
World (West Indies, Southern United States), a 
physiological explanation has been sought in the 
early closing of the cranial sutures, preventing any 
further expansion of the brain after puberty. ‘A 
cet arr6t inteUectuel doit correspondre la soudure 
de la botte cervicale ; le d6veloppement du cr&ne 
s’arreto et emp6ohe le cerveau de se dilater davan- 
tage’ (Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinie, ii. p. 
246). Hence it is that the Negroes often display 
in early life a degree of intelligence even superior 
to that of European children. ‘They acquire 
knowledge with facility till they arrive at the age 
of puberty, when the physical nature masters the 
intellect, and frequently completely deadens it. 
This peculiarity has been attributed by some 
physiologists to the early closing of the sutures of 
the cramum, and it is worthy of note that through- 
out West Africa it is by no means rare to mid 
skuUs without any apparent transverse or longi- 
tudinal sutures ’ (Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, 
p.9). 

The chief subdivisions of both the Sudanese and 
the Bantu sections will be found in art. Ethnology 
(Conspectus). Between the two sections the most con- 
spicuous difference is the linguistic confusion which 
prevails in Sudan and the linguistic unity Avhich is 
me dominant feature in Bantuland. Except in 
the south-western Bushman-Hottentot territory, in 
Madagascar, where a Malayo-Polynesian tongue 
is exclusively spoken, and perhaps amongst the 
Negritoes of the forest zone, all the current idioms 
are closely related members of a common stock 
language. And as the tribes themselves are not so 
closely related, but, on the contrary, often present 
considerable physical differences, it follows that 
Bantu is far more intelligible as a linguistic than 
as an ethnical expression. In fact, a Bantu is, 
strictly speaking, nothing more than a full-blood 
or more often a naif-blood Negro of Bantu speech. 
In general, all are mestizos, lowing eve^ shade 
of transition between the Negro and the Caucasic 
(Hamitic and Semitic) elements. The Negro has 
ajmarently everywhere formed the substratum, 
much has, BO to say, been leavened in diverse pro- 
jwrtions by very old and later Caucasic infiltra- 
tions from the north. These interminglings have 
resulted in endless modifications of the physical 
characters, but have left the original Bantu form 


of speech untouched, as is always the case where 
two or more races are merged in one. The ethnical 
groups form new combinations by miscegenation, 
while the languages, being incapable of miscegena- 
tion, all perish except one. Hence it is that in the 
Bantu domain we have many physical blends with 
only one unblended form of speech. ‘There are 
many mixed races ; indeed, all races are mixed ; 
but there are no mixed languages, but only mixed 
vocabularies’ (A. H. Keane, Ethnology, 1896, p. 
199 ; also M. L. Lapicque : ‘ Les langues se tuent ; 
les peoples se mfilent,’ MS note). For details see 
art. Bantu and S. Africa. 

From the religious and ethical standpoints there 
is not much to choose between the pagan Sudanese 
and the Bantu peoples. Everywhere amongst both 
sections are met the same crude animistic notions, 
gross superstitions, cruel practices associated with 
ancestor-worship, ordeals, omens, witchcraft, fetish- 
ism, human sacrifices, and other observances whieh 
are specially characteristic of all primitive African 
cults. Everywhere also is noticed the clear line of 
demarcation which is drawn by all the natives 
between their religious practices and tlieir rules of 
conduct. Here is plainly seen how religion and 
morals belonged originally to two different orders 
of thought, and how the one is made subservient 
to the other, as when the invisible powers are 
asked to aid and co-operate in deeds of violence, 
murder, vendetta, rape, theft, plunder, and other 
acts regarded as immoralities in higher social sys- 
tems. Thus on the Gold (ksast ‘ religion is not in 
any way allied with moral ideas, whose source is 
indeed essentially distinct, although the two be- 
come associated when man attains a higher degree 
of civilization. Murder, theft, and all offences 
against the person or against property are matters 
in which the gods have no immediate concern, and 
in which they take no interest, except in the case 
when, bribed by a valuable offering, they take up 
the quarrel in the interests of some faithful wor- 
shipper. The most atrocious crimes, committed 
as between man and man, the gods can view 
with equanimity. These are man’s concerns, and 
must be rectified or punished by man ’ (Ellis, The 
Tshi-^eaking Peoples, p. 11). In fact, all these 

t ods are themselves originally malignant super- 
uman beings, bom of fear, and authors of all evil, 
as is even indicated by some of their names, such 
as that of the Ashanti god Bohsum, said to mean 
‘Producer of Calamities.’ Hence sickness, death, 
and all other miseries are attributed to them, either 
directly, or indirectly through witchcraft, since 
‘ it is from them that wizards and witches obtain 
assistance and mysterious knowledge’ [ib. p. 13). 
From such venal deities no correct views of right 
and wrong could ever have been acquired, and it 
must be obvious that ‘moral ideas flow from an 
essentially different source than religion,’ that both 
‘cannot have sprung from a common root’ (Th. 
TVaitz, Introd. to Anthropology, Eng. ed. i. 279). 

Ancestor-worship appears to be the most out- 
standing feature of all African primitive religious- 
systems, That the spirits of the dead are the gods 
of the living is a formula that applies equally to 
the Sudanese natives of Upper Gmnea, and to the 
Bantu populations of Uganda, the eastern coast- 
lands, and Damaraland. Amongst the Gold and 
Slave Coast peoples there are many local and 

f eneral personifications of the powers of nature ; 

ut these were held in slight esteem compared with 
the ancestral gods to whom hecatombs of human 
■victims were immolated at the periodical ‘ Customs ’ 
during the flourishing days of the kingdoms of 
Ashanti, Dahomi, and Benin. It -was the same 
in Uganda, where the former kings of the national 
dynasty were revered as demi-gods. Their souls 
were supposed to dwell in and inspire the witch- 
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doctors ; shrines were raised over their graves, the 
maintenance of which was a religious duty, and 
here were offered the human sacrifices, as many as 
two thousand by the late King Mtesa. The demon 
Ndaula, whose abode is on the Gamharagara 
heights, whence he plagues the people ivith sinall- 

E ox and other evils, is also a departed spirit, identi- 
ed with one of the early members of the Uganda 
dynasty. The trees planted round the ancestral 
graves were sedulou^y tended by Avise ivomen, 
whose oracles, like those of the Pythian priestess, 
Avere taken as decisive in certain political crises. 
The course of events Avas thus still controlled by 
the deceased rulers of the land, Avhile the very trees 
overshadoAAung their tombs gradually acquired that 
sacred character Avbich led eventually to general 
tree-AVorship. 

Along the eastern seaboard the dominant spirit 
Avas Munkulunkulu, Avho ruled, under endless vari- 
ants, from the Tana river round the Cape to the 
Cunene. He is often spoken of as the ‘Supreme 
Being ’ ; but such a concept Avas not grasped by the 
African aborigines, and the fundamental idea is 
revealed in the root inJculu—' old.,' ‘great’ (cf. 
Lat. alt-us, cognate AAuth Teutonic alt, ‘ old ’) ; so 
that the Avord really connotes a deification of the 
great departed, and is thus a direct outcome of 
the universal ancestor - Avorship. This is also 
fullv in accordance Avith the view of Bleek, who 
holds that the term originally meant ‘ great ances- 
tor.’ Thus, as in Celebes, where empung ( = ‘ grand- 
father’) is the genericnameof thegoM, tJnkulunkvlu 
becomes the Divine progenitor of the Zulu-Xosa 
Bantus ; Avhile of Mulungu, the form current in 
Nyasaland, the Rev. Duff' Macdonald Avrites : ‘ In 
all our translations of Scrmture Avhere Ave found 
the Avord “ God” we used Mulungu 5 but this AA'ord 
is chiefly used by the natives as a general name for 
spirit. The spirit of a deceased man is called 
Mulungu, and all the prayers and oflerings of the 
living are presented to sucn spirits of the dead. It 
is hero that Ave find the great centre of the native 
religion. The spirits of the dead are the gods of 
the living’ {Afrtcana, i. p. 69). And again ; ‘Their 
god is not the body in the grave, but the spirit 
[Mulungu], and they seek the spirit at the ^ace 
where their departed kinsman last lived among 
them. It is the great tree at the verandah (kwipenu) 
of the dead man’s house that is their temple ; and 
if no tree groAv here they erect a little shrine, and j 
there perform their simple rites ’ (ib. p. 60). Here 
Ave have the very incipient stage itself of ancestor- j 
AVorship again closely intenvoven AAuth the tree i 
element. Then comes a further development, in i 
which the departed spirit reA’-eals himself first in 1 
dreams, and later through the juakuweuieta, the | 
priestess or prophetess, as in Uganda and Hellas. 

‘ The god comes to her Avith his commands at ni^t. 
She delivers the message in a kind of ecstasy. She 
speaks (as her name implies) Avith the utte: ance of 
a person raidng Avith excitement. During tlie night 
of the communication her raAungs are heard sound- 
mg all over the village in a high key’ (ih. p. 61). 
We seem to be reading an extract from Pausanias 
on the Delphic Oracle. And the broad statement 
is made that ‘ the spirit of every deceased man and 
woman, Avith the solitary exception of Avizards and 
Avitches [Avho become hyaenas], oecomes an object of 
religious homage. The gods of the natives, then, 
are nearly as numerous as their dead ’ (p. 68). 

In some parts of Nyasaland, as in Uganda and 
elsewhere, ancestor - Avorship eventually became 
associated Avith human sacrifice. ‘ If the deceased 
owned several slaves, an enormous hole is dug for 
a graA’e. The slaves that Avere canght immediately 
on his death are now brought forward. They may 
bo either cast into the pit alive [being made fast to 
slave-sticks], or the undertakers may cut all their 


throats. The body of their master or their mistress 
is then laid doAvn to rest above theirs, and the grave 
is covered in ’ (ib. p. 107). We knoAv from Com- 
mander Cameron and most other early travellers 
that similar and even Averse atrocities were of con- 
stant occurrence all over the Bantu lands, before 
their suppression bj the European Powers in 
1884. It is thus again seen that in these respects 
the Bantus stand on the same Ioav social level ns 
the Sudanese negroes. 

On the West Coast nature-worship Avas, as a rule, 
perhaps more prevalent than on the east side. Here 
Munlmlunkulu Avas generally replaced by Nzambi, 
Avho also has many variants, and is similarly de- 
scribed by some observers as a ‘Supreme Being.’ 
But this is denied by the Rev. W. H. Bentley, our 
best authority on tiie suWect, who rejects the far- 
fetched explanations of Kolbe and others, adding 
that ‘ the knoAA'ledge of God is most vague, scarcely 
more than nominm. There is no worship paid to 
God’ [in Kongoland] (Diet, and Gram, of the Kongo 
Language, p. 96). Farther south, Mulungu re- 
appears, under the form Mukuru, amongst the 
Bantu Hereros of Damaraland, and it is noteAvorthy 
that here also ancestor-worship prevails almost ex- 
clusively. ‘ The beat missionaries Avho have Avorked 
among the Hereros could find nothing going beyond 
the simplest ancestor-Avorship. Their chief deity, 
Mukuru, that is, the “Ancient,” is a y>irit Avhose 
dAvelling is placed in the Far North. His grave is 
regarded as a sacred spot in many places. Every 
tribe has its oAvn Mukuru [exactly as in Nyasaland], 
to whom all superstitious usages and customs are 
referred. Above all, he sends rain and sunshine. 
Mukuru’s “grave” certainly points to the Aveight 
assigned to ancestor-worship among these people, 
and many other facts confirm this ’ (Ratzel, Hist, 
of Mankind,^ ii. 358). Here also the Avorship is 
connected Avith trees, since ‘the Hereros in their 
sacrifices use sacred sticks from trees or bushes 
consecrated to the ancestors. Many keep these 
sticks, which are perhaps the last relics of ancestor- 
Avorship, in bundles, hung AAuth amulets, upon the 
branches of the bush malccra, which stands at the 
place of sacrifice, and represents the altar’ (ib. p. 
361). Farther on, the highly-developed tree-cult 
of the Hereros is shoAvn to be ‘ a direct offshoot of 
ancestor-Avorship, for it ultimately leads to the tale 
that a sacred tree gave their origin to the Ova- 
herero, the Bushmen, oxen, and zebras ’ (ib. p. 481). 
One particular species is specially reverenced, and, 
Avhen seen from afar, is nailed Avith the words, 

‘ Holy art thou, our ancestor.’ The evolution is thus 
obAuous. A given tree is first respected for the 
sake of the man Avho was attached to it when alive, 
or else buried beneath its shade in death. Then 
the tribe during its Avanderings meets the same tree 
elsewhere, and by association of ideas transfers to 
it the reverence or worship formerly paid to the 
now perhaps forgotten ancestor, fiut a tree is 
ahvays something Ausible and tangible. Hence, 
under changed conditions, tree-cult may well out- 
live the ancestor-Avorship in which it orimnated. 
Here it may be noted that the selection of the bush 
makera for special homage was probably due to a 
popular etymology confusing this term Avith Mu- 
kuru, the Herero form of Mulungu, the ‘ Ancient.’ 

Other more or less characteristic features of the 
African religious systems and superstitions— fetish- 
ism, human sacrifices, omens, ordeals, talLsnmns, 
cannibalism, wer- animals, Avitchcraft — are dealt 
Avith in separate articles. 
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A. H. Keane. 

SGAMA. — ^In tbe oldest Buddhist writings this 
is the standing word for ‘tradition’ {Vinaya, ii. 
249 ; Ahguttara, ii. 147). This usage is maintained 
in the Milinda (216, 414) and in the Mahdvastu 
(ii. 21). But from the 6th cent. A.D. onwards the 
word means usually a division of the Sutta Piteka 
— the same portion as was, in the older phraseoloOT 
{Vinaya, ii. 287), called a nikaya. The reason tor 
this change was that the latter word {niJiAya) had 
come to he used also in the .sense of a division of 
tociples, a school or sect, and had therefore hecome 
amhiTOOus. In Buddhist Sanskrit books this later 
use of dgama seems to have supplanted entirely the 
use of nikaya \ hut our edited texts are not sufS- 
oient in extent to enable us, as yet, to state this 
with certainty. T. W. Keys Davids. 

AGAOS.— I. The Agaos or Agows, a name 
applied to various groups of B[amites who do not 
possess any collective name, form part of the primi- 
tive B[amitic population of Abyssinia. Formerly 
they occupied a large extent of the plateau, but 
were gradually driven, in prehistoric times, townjds 
the south and west by incoming peoples — the Him- 
yaritic Semites spealcing the Geez tongue. The 
latter are noiv divided into the Tigre and Am- 
hara branches, but the Amhara, who crossed the 
Takkaze, are much mixed with the Hamitic ele- 
ment, while their Ge'ez speech has been ^eatly 
modified by the primitive lanOTage, if mdeed 
it is not that primitive speech itself modified 
by the Semitic language of the conc[uerors. At 

E resent the Agaos, whose name means ‘ the 
ree,’ are composed of several CTOots scattered 
throughout the region between the Takkaz6 and 
the Abai, mainly in subjection to the rule of the 
Negus Negust, but reteining their own customs 
and speech. They are found chiefly in the pro- 
vince of Lasta, on the upper Takkaze (where they 
were completely reduced only in the 17th cent, by 
the Emperor of Abyssinia), and in the districts tn 
the south-west of Lake Tfina or Tzana (where they 
give their name to one province, Agaomidir or 
Agao-land, which is almost entirely peopled by 
them). They are characterized by broad faces 
and high cheek-bones, yellow complexion, and 
strong, coarse, straight hair, and are of the 
Caucasic type, like their Semitic conquerors, from 
whom they do not differ much in appearance. The 
name Agaos is j)robably to be found in the Athagad 
of the inscription at Adulis, dating from the begin- 
ning of the 2nd cent. A.D. , discovered and preserved 
byC osmas. This may be the district of Addago 
on the Takkaze, with a population of Agao blood. 
CJosmas (A.D. 623) refers to the ’A7a0, and says they 
acknowledged the authority of the kings of Aksum. 
About 400 years later, the Agaos of Semen, under 
their queen, Judith, were strong enough to expel 
the Menilek dynasty from the throne. of Aksum 
(JA, 1863). The Agao speech is said by Beke to 
be tho_ language of the people of Abyssinia, as 
Amharic is that of the court, the army, and com- 
merce. It is spoken from the Sanhait district in 
the N.E. to Go]am and Shoa in the south, under 
different names and in a variety of dialects, and in 
some provinces is almost exclusively in use. By 
the people themselves in Lasta it is known as 
Khamtinja ; this group also call themselves 
Samra, now found in the name Amhara home 
by the district between the Takkaze and the Abm, 
and suggesting that the present Blimyaritio Amhara 


people may have borrowed their name from that of 
some of the Hamitic aborigines.. D’Abbadie calls 
the Lasta Hamites Khamta — a word connected with 
Khamtinja {Athenasum, 1845, 359) ; while Beke 
{JSGS xiv. 66) calls their language ffhamera, 
Khamta, still borne by the Khamants of Lake 
Tana, and Hhamera were probably names of earlier 
dominant Agao tribes. 

2. The principal divisions of the peoples who 
may be classed as Agaos are the Agaos of Lasta 
(Bruce’s ‘Tcheratz Agaos’), including the Kha- 
mants; those of Agaomidir and the surrounding 
districts enclosed in the sweep of the Abai as it 
issues from Lake Tana ; and the Falashos. Both 
the first groups are divided into seven tribes, pro- 
bably from some sacredness in this number. The 
second group call themselves Aghagha, according 
to Beke (JBGS xiv. 10). The Fmashas, whose 
language closely i resembles the Agao, are found 
scattered through the province of Semen and 
neighbouring districts, as well as in Agaomidir. 
They claim to be descended from Jews who came 
from Judrea with the Queen of Sheba, and follow 
the rites of Judaism. Hence they are frequently 
called the Jews of Abyssinia. But they are cer- 
tainly not Jews by descent, nor are their features 
Semitic, since in physiognonw they closely resemble 
the Agaos. Possibly their tfewisn faith is the sur- 
vival of some earlier diffusion of Judaism through 
Abyssinia before the introduction of Christianity, 
as there is no record of their conversion. They 
are divided into three sects, each with its high 
priest ; they hold themselves aloof from the other 
peoples of the land, do not practise polygamy, and 
never marry out of their own tribe. Entering a 
Christian house is strictly forbidden; when tnis 
has been done, ritual purification is necessary. 
Their places of worship or masjids are distin- 
guished by a red earthenware pot placed on a 
pinnacle. They are divided into three compart- 
ments, each of different sanctity, as in the Jewish 
tabernacle, and admission to each is strictly regu- 
lated by the Levitical law. Behind is a small 
enclosure with a stone on which sacrificial victims 
are slaughtered. Though they have incorporated 
with their customs several ceremonies drawn from 
Christian sources, they carefully observe the Law, 
especially in the ritual of purification and of feasts 
and keeping the Sabbath. Some of their sacrifices, 
however, differ from those of the Jewish law. 
They observe great ritual scrupulosity. The dying 
and the unclean are taken to a hut set apart for 
this purpose. They fast twice a week, as well as 
for forty days before Easter. Their ideas about 
the Messiah are vague, but they believe that Jeru- 
salem will again be rebuilt. The priests must ob- 
serve several tabus from which the people are free ; 
some of them are great ascetics, passing years in 
dismal swamps, and sometimes in a frenzy throw- 
ing themselves into the waters. As a people the 
Fwashas are inoffensive. They are devoted to 
agriculture, are metal-workers, and furnish skilful 
artisans in various towns of the province (see 
D’Abbadie in Nouvdlcs Annates tics Voyages, iii. 
84 ff. ; Stem, Wanderings among the Falashos, 
1862; Beke, JBGSidv. 8). 

3. The other branches of the Agaos were pagans, 
or possibly pagans ivith a veneer of Judaism, as 
the name or their queen, Judith, would suggest, 
until the advent of tlie Portuguese missionaries in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. By them they were 
in part converted to Christianity of a nominal type, 
and the process was probably completed by their 
final subjugation to the Abyssinian emperors. 
Like the rest of the Abyssinians, they axe of the 
Monophysite sect, and assert their orthodoxy ns 
strongly as any ; but it is probable that, beneath 
their nominal adhesion to the faith, there are many 
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survivals of their earlier paganism -vrith its cult of 
sun and moon, trees, rivers, and animals, of which 
the cow was the chief. No complete account of 
that primitive paganism is now available, hut it 
was evidently nature-worship of no high order, and 
in its observances the fertility of the land was 
aimed at. Hence the worship of rivers, and especi- 
ally of the Takkaze and Abai, was prominent. 
Survivals of these rites are described by Lobo and 
Bruce. The springs from which the Nile rises 
were the scene of an annual gathering of the tribes 
for this cult. A small mound formed the altar 
upon which the sacrifices were placed. To this 
place once a year, on the appearance of the star 
Sirius, the shum or priest called the heads of the 
Agao clans. A black heifer which had never home 
a calf was slain, its head cut off and plunged into 
one of the springs, and then wrapped up in the 
hide, which was sprinkled with the sacred water. 
The carcase was laid on the mound, washed with 
water, and divided into as many pieces as there 
were heads of clans. Each head received a piece, 
and the flesh was eaten raw, with draughts of the 
Nile water. Lobo says that each then sacrificed 
one or more cows. The hones were collected into 
a heap, and the priest, having anointed himself 
with the fat, sat do^vn on the heap, which was then 
set on fire. As the flames increased, he harangued 
them, the fire doing him no injury. When all was 
consumed, each person present made him an offer- 
ing. The head of the animal was carried to a 
cave, where other ceremonies were performed, ap- 
parently for the purpose of ensuring rain and 
good seasons. The spirit of the river was called 
by the highest Divine names — Eye of the World, 
the Everlasting God, etc., and the priest told Brace 
that it had appeared to him in bodily shape like a 
venerable man (Lobo, Voyage to Abyssinia, Eng. 
tr. 1735, 99 ; Bruce, Travels, iii. 730), This cult is 
obviously based upon the importance of the river to 
the whole region tnrough which it passes, and is not 
unlike the rites performed by the ancient Egyptians 
at the rising of the Nile and the appearance of 
Sirius, the star of Isis (Frazer, Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 228), Similar rites were practised by 
other tribes {La grande Encyc, i. 177), and human 
saci^ces to river-divinities are also spoken of; 
these also occurred in Egypt (Johnston, Travels in 
S. Abyssinia, 119). A modified form of these rites 
still prevailed in Beke’s time (1804), and sick per- 
sons are stUl brought to the sources of the Abai, 
and left there for seven days in hope of their re- 
covery (Beke, JEGS xiv. 13), Serpent-worship 
was prevalent in Abyssinia in earlier times, and 
a great serpent called ArwS figures in the early 
history of the people. Some remains of this cult 
are found among the Agaos. The preservation of 
serpents was prayed for; they were believed to 
give oracles, and in some cases they were kept in 
the houses of the people and fed. If the animal 
did not eat, ill-luck was at hand (Bruce, iii. 732-4). 
Miraculous stories of serpents are found in the 
legendary lives of Abyssinian saints (Parkyns, Life 
in Abyssinia, 298), Other relics of earlier animal- 
worship may be seen in the claim of tlie Agaos 
of Lasta to understand the language of birds, 
the interpretation of which they_ regulate their 
affairs (Plowden, Travels in Abyssinia, 124). The 
Falashas, on account of their skill in metal work- 
ing, and some of the Agaos, are regarded as 
sorcerers and handas or wer-wolyes._ They are 
believed to take possession of their_ victims, who 
exhibit carious symptoms of hysteria, and ^ to 
get into the forest, where their persecutor, in hyjena 
raape, devours them (see LYCAifTiiROPr). 

4 . The Khamants, scattered through Amhara 
and Shoa, claim descent from Moses, but are re- 
garded as pagans by both the Falashas and the 


Abyssinians. They are said to believe in God and 
in a future state, but are called worshippers of 
forests from the rites performed by them under 
trees. Other ‘secret acts of devotion’ at certain 
rocks are also spoken of. A scheme of King Theo- 
dore’s for their compulsory conversion was over- 
ruled by his advisers (Stem, 43 ; La grande Eneyc. 

i. 177 ; Keolus, Univ. Gcog. x. 147). It is uncertain 
whether the Waito, dwelling on the eastern shore 
of Lake TanS, belong to the Agao race. They 
speak the Agao language, but are an extremely 
primitive people, supporting themselves by hunting 
and fishing, and eating animals regarded by the 
other tribes as unclean. By them, therefore, they 
are called ‘ idolaters,’ a vague term, but they call 
themselves Christians (Keane, Africa, 494; St. 
Martin, G6og. Univ, i. 36). 

LiTEiiATimi. — F. Jer. Lobo, Voyiwe to Abyssinia, 17SB; 
James Bnicc, Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, 1790 ; 
C. T. Beke, various papers in JROS, vole. x. xii. xiv.; Antoine 
d’Abbadie, papers contributed to various Journals; H, A. 
Stem, Wanderings among the Falashas in Abtissinia, 1862; 
V. de Saint-Martin, Nouveau Diet, de G/og. Universelle, 1879, 
s.v. * Agaos ’ ; A. H. Keane, Africa, vol. I. 1895, Ethnologfs, 
iBOi. J. A. MacCulloch. 
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1. Summary ot tbeories. 

ii. Evidence for Christian common meals and for their con- 

nexion with the Eucharist : 

1. New Testament. 

2. Ecclesiastical writings to the end of the 3rd cent. ; 

Didaehe ; ^natlus ; Pliny ; Justin Martyr ; Celsus ; 
Minucius Felix ; Lucian ; Epistle to Diognetus : 
Acts of Paul and Theela; Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas: Irenraus ; Clement of Alexandria ; Ter- 
tulllan ; Canons of Hippolytus ; Acts of James and 
ilarianusx Origen ; Cyprian ; Acts of Pionius ; 
the older Didascalia. 

5. Writings of 4th cent, and later : ‘ Church Orders ’ ; 

Councils of laodlcea, Carthage No. S, Gangra; 
pseudo -Pionius; Chrysostom; pseudo- Jerome; 
Orheodoret; Augustine; Socrates; Soromen; 
Trullan Council. 

4. Funeral and commemorative Agapm. 

6. Arcbmological and epigraphic evidence. 

Hi. Beview of the evidence. 

(o) General deductions. 

(6j Relative order of Agape and Eucharist when united. 

(c) The name ‘Agape.’ 

(d) Materials for the Agape, 
iv. Origin of the Agape. 

Literature. 

i. Summary of theories. — The Christian 
Agape or Love-Feast is one of those subjects which 
are apparently easy, but which are shown by care- 
ful study to be exceedingly difficult. At one time 
there was little doubt about its origin and history ; 
but in the lost few years it has attracted much at- 
tention, not only in Great Britain and in Germany, 
but also more especially in France ; and views 
which were formerly held almost as a matter of 
course have been emphatically called in question, 
with the result that there is at present nothing 
like unanimity among scholars as to the origin 
and history of this curious custom of Christian 
antiquity. It may be well, bj way of preface, to 
state briefly, and as far as possible in general terms, 
the views that have been put forward, classing 
together those which differ only in mmor details. 

(а) The view which was almost universal, and 
which is still by far the most common, is that 
from the first tne Christians celebrated^ the Eu- 
charist and also a common meal to which some 
liturgical importance was attached, and which was 
called, from at least the latter part of the Ist cent., 
the ‘Agape’; that the Eucharist and the Agape 
■were at first united, but that, by reason either of 
abuses or of external persecution, they were dis- 
joined at some time in the latter half of the 1st or 
the first quarter of the 2nd cent., though the time 
of the separation was not the same in all countn^. 

(б) An entirely different view has lately (19021 
been published by Mgr, Batiffol, who thinks that 
the Agape itself did not exist till the 3id cent.. 
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beg^iiming as a private chari^ supper, and becom- 
ing a more public organization in the 4th cent. ; 
that though in the earliest ages the Christians some- 
times had meals in common, these did not, except 
as an abuse, have any connexion with the Euchar- 
ist, and that the name ‘ Agape’ in writings of the 
first two centuries was another designation of 
the Eucharist itself, (c) A view which has found 
much favour in Germany is that the Agape was 
the original institution, and that the Eucharist 
itself grew out of it, or that there was no real 
distinction between them (Spitta, Jiilicher). (d) 
Ladeuze and Ermoni consider that both the 
Agape and the Eucharist are Apostolic, but that 
they were in reality perfectly distinct rites, though 
sometimes joined as in 1 Co 11. (e) Dean Axmitage 
Robinson and a writer in the Church Quarteny 
Rctriew (July 1902) hold a somewhat undefined but 
perhaps intermediate position, being dissatisfied 
with the first of the views enumerated above. 
Dr. Robinson {Encyc. Bill. s.v. ‘Eucharist’) sug- 
gests that every meal was probably hallowed by 
Eucharistic acts, especially the daily meal for the 

E oor (Ac 6'), but that these should be distinguished 
rom forni^ Eucharists like that in Ac 20T. The 
Christians had stated charity suppers, he thinks, 
parallel to those of Greek guilds; these cannot 
always be distinguished from Eucharists. The 
Eucharist was gradually separated from a common 
meal ; the original institution developed in two 
ways, litnrgically into the Eucharist, and socially 
into the Supper; and the more these two sides 
developed, the more decided became the separation. 
Such axe the various theories that have been main- 
tained; we shall return to them when we have 
cited the evidence. 

ii. Evidence for Christian common meals 

AND FOR THEIR CONNEXION WITH OR SEPARATION 
imoM THE Eucharist.— It is proposed to gather 
together here all the evidence ; for it seems un- 
reasonable to put out of view, as is suggested by 
the Church Quarterly Reviewer, all evidence of 
suppers where the word ‘Agape’ is not found. 
"We shall discuss later the name ‘ Agape ’ itself ; 
here it may be remarked that the most important 
matter to be considered is the thing implied. The 
name need not necessarily have been umversal ; or, 
if it was universal, there is no special reason why 
it should have been mentioned m all the authori- 
ties, many of whom allude only incidentally to the 
custom now under discussion. 

I. The New Testament.— (a) "We may first take 
Acts, as indicating the earliest Christian customs, 
though the book itself was VTitten later than 
1 Corinthians, which we "will next consider. In 
neither of these books is the name ‘ Agape ’ men- 
tioned, but in Acts probably, and in 1 Corinthians 
certainly, there are allusions to a common meal 
having some connexion with the Eucharist. In 
Ac 2“ we rend that the Christians continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship 
{Koirutyia) — or perhaps ‘in fellowship’ — in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers (r^ KXdcrei rod 
iprov Kol raTt vpoatvxiut), and in v.*®, that they ‘ day 
by day continuing ... in the temple, and break- 
ing bread at home (kACvtA re nar oIkov iprov), did 
take their food with gladness and single- 

ness of heart, praising God,’ etc. The expression 
‘ to break bread ’ is found ^so in Ac 20^’ * , where 
St. Paul, at Troas, after preaching till midnight 
ra the ‘fimt day of the week,’ and after the 
Eutycbus incident, broke bread and ate (kMo-os 
rby ipTov Kal yevaifierot), and ‘talked with them 
• : • till break of day’ — apparently an Eucharist 
with or without a meal, though Alford [Gr. Test. 
tn loc.) and Bp. J . "Wordsworth [Ministry of Grace, 
p. 316) think that yevaipevot certainly means a 
meal (cf. Ac 10'®), — and in Ac 27*®, where an 


ordinary meal is almost certainly spoken of. The 
phrase was used by the Jews (Jer 16^ La 4®), and 
we find it, or the corresponding substantive, in NT 
in connexion with the Feedings (Mb 14'® 15*® and 
UMk.), the meal at Emmaus (Lk 24”), and the 
Eucharist (Mt 20” and 11 Mk. Lk. and 1 Co 10'* ll®*, 
in the last of which verses, however, KWpeyor 
agreeing with awpui must doubtless be omitted, 
iwth ABCM). In view of these facts, we must 
conclude that ‘to break bread’ (KXdaai iprov or riv 
i.) was used in the Apostolic age sometimes of an 
ordina^ meal and sometimes as a technical name 
of the Eucharist, or perhaps of the Eucharist and 
a meal combined. In Ac 2^ the article {‘the 
breaking of bread ’) shows that an ordinary meal 
is not meant, and we have to take the reference 
to be to the Eucharist, with or ■without a religious 
meal eaten in common, and the word ‘food’ 
{rpo<j>-/i) in V.®® will probably lead us to think that 
the Eucharist with a meal is meant. The Peshitta 
reading in v.*® (‘the breaking of the Eucharist’) 
goes the other way, but seems to be a mere gloss 
due to later idesis. The phrase saf oIkov in v.*® 
[i.e. ‘at home’ or ‘in a private house’) has pro- 
bably no bearing on the matter, as being merely 
opposed to ‘the Temple’; it is not likely that 
there is any reference to a supposed custom of 
going from house to house to partake of a common 
meal. 

(6) In 1 Co 11”‘” we have an undoubted reference 
to a meal taken in common [Seiirvov, probably, 
though not necessarily, an evening meal) and com- 
bined with the Eucharist, when the Corinthians 
were in meeting assembled [iv ^/ckXijctIp, v.'®); 
abuses of greed and drunkenness are censured, and 
St. Paul promises to ‘set the rest in order’ when- 
soever he comes. From this passage most ■writers 
have concluded that the earliest custom was for 
the Christians to combine the Eucharist ■with a 
meal taken in common. Lightfoot [Apost. Path.* 

f t. 2, ii. 313) and Duchesne (Origines, p. 48, in 
ing. ed. p. 49 n.) further deduce that the meal 
came first and the Eucharist ‘at a late stage in 
the entertainment’; this (apparently) being sug- 

f ested by the empbosis laid by St. Paul on our 
lord’s haidng taken the Eucharistic cup ‘after 
supper’ (fierb. rh denrvijrai, v.”). Batifibl [Etudes, 
1st ser. p. 281) thinks that the union of meal and 
Eucharist was an innovation of the Corinthians, 
and that it is the union itself that St. Paul 
censures. If so, we cannot argue any common 
custom from this passage. Against this ■view, 
Ermoni (UAgapt, p. 9 ff.) truly remarks that 
St. Paul does not attack the thing itself, but 
only the abuse of greed and drunkenness, seeing 
that each one ate what he had brought, not 
partaking ■with others. St. Paul would not, 
Ermoni says, have bidden them wait for one another 
if the meal itself, in union with the Eucharist, 
were the thing condemned. AU knew that the 
Eucharist began when the community were as- 
sembled. And, further, the Fathers who comment 
on the passage all see in it the Agape and 
Eucharist combined, — Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Augustine, Jerome, — though Chrysostom, imbued 
os he is ■with the discipline of his ©■wn time (of 
fasting communion), puts the Eucharist first; 
Augustine says that it was St. Paul that gave 
the rule of fasting communion in consequence of 
the abuse at Corinth [Ep. cxviii. [liv., Bened.] ad 
Januarium, § 8). 

(c) In Jude, and probably in 2 Peter, we have the 
first trace of the name ‘Agape.’ In Jude'® we 
read of ‘hidden rocks in your love-feasts when 
they feast with you, shepherds that ■without fear 
i feea themselves' (oI iv rais dydTreus i/iuv cnrtXdSes, 
awevuixoifievoi, K.r.X.). The reading d 7 dirais (BKLN, 

; etc.) is no doubt correct, and is supported by tbe 
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Vulgate [epulu) and the Syriac (^ornA ... . . t o ). 
but AC have dirdraij, influenced by the v.l. in 2 P 
2'®. Here, then, we have a common feast called 
Agape, but nothing is said of the Eucharist. 
There is no necessary connexion of the feast with 
the Eucharist in Jude, nor yet any necessary 
separation. Batifibl endeavours to get over this 
witness to_ the Agape by translating d^dirot by 
‘love,’ sa3dng that Jude elsewhere has dydx^ in 
this sense (v.^i ; cf. iyamp-ol, w.®- and that he 
uses plurals for sin^ars elsewhere, — in v.® Sdfar 
(Vulg. majestatem, Syr. also has singular), and in 
v.^® aUrx(n>a.t (Vulg. confrisiones, but Syr. has 
singular). There is, however, no reason for taking 
these plurals as singular in meaning ; in the former 
case ‘dignities' makes the only good sense, and 
in the latter the plural, as meaning ‘each his 
own shame,’ is very suitable. Thus Batiffol’s 
translation in v.*® can hardly be accepted. But in 
any case the common feast itself (if not the name 
‘ Agape ’) is home witness to by Jude. In the par- 
allm passage 2 P 2** we have at least one varia- 
tion ; ‘ Spots (piri'Koi) and blemishes, revelling in 
their love-feasts (dydiraif) while they feast with you’ 
{(fwevorxoiiitvoi i/uv). Here we note the variation 
of fTrikdScs and o-jrtXot ; and the reading iydTrau, 
which is supported by B and by the A corrector, 
the Vulgate, Pocook’s Syriac (the Peshitta does 
not contain Jude or 2 Peter), Sahidic, and Bthiopic, 
is disputed by A*C, which have dzdrais both here 
and_ in Jude. Deissmann (Bibl, Stud. p. 365) and 
Batifibl {op. cit. p. 283) assume the latter to be the 
true reading without even mentioning the former ; 
and Batifibl builds an argument on dirdrais — that 
the writer of 2 Peter did not see any reference to 
the Agape in the Jude passage that was before 
him. On the other hand, Lightfoot (on. cit. ii. 
313) and Bigg {Intcrmt. Orit. Com. in toe.) treat 
dirdraif as an obvious error; and this is probably 
true, ATAIIAIS passing very easily into AIIATAIS. 

2. Ecclesiastical writings up to A.D. 300. — (o) 
We may pass over Clement of Rome (though his 
mention m § 44 of the presbyters ‘ofiering the 
gifts of the episcopate ’ is thought by Lightfoot to 
include contributions to the Agape) and come 
to the Didache, which, in common with almost all 
writers, we may date ve^ early in the 2nd century. 
In this work (§ 9) we nnd, after instructions on 
baptism,^ fasting, and prayer, directions for the 
‘Eucharist’ {-repl Si rrj! dixapunlat oStu eixapun-^- 
fl-oTe), with thanksgivings first over the cup and 
then over the ‘broken bread’ {kMc/io.)} to the 
latter is attached a pr^er that the Church may 
be gathered together. In these formulas we have 
no reference to our Lord’s words at the Last 
Supper, or to the sacrament of His body and 
blood ; nor is there anything in common between 
them and the Eucharistic passages of Ignatius and 
Justin Martyr. After them follows a prohibition 
against any of the unbaptized eating and drinking 
of the ‘Eucharist,’ and we then read (§ 10) : ‘ After 
ye are satisfied (ptrb. rS tfvrXricBnvai), thus give ye 
thanks,’ and the thanksgiving is for God's holy 
name, for the ‘ knowledge, faith, and immortality 
made known,’ for God’s power, and because the 
Creator had given food and drink for enjoyment 
(els dTrS\av<rtj>), and had bestowed spiritual food and 
drink and eternal life. A prayer is added for the 
protection and gathering in of the Church, ending 
with ‘Hosanna.’ Then comes a ‘fencing of the 
tables’ and ‘Maranatha.’ But prophets may ‘give 
thanks’ as much as they desire {ci^apun-tiy Sa-a 
6iKovaa>). Of all this there are many mterpreta- 
tions. Batifibl {op. cit. p. 284) thinks that the 
Eucharist alone is here referred to ; he takes the 
words ‘after ye are satisfied’ metaphorically, m 
a souvenir of Jn 6“ (though that tells against his 


view). He considers that as only the cup and the 
bread are mentioned, we cannot have here an 
Agape; while in the thanksgiving, after ‘being 
satisfied ’ spiritual nourishment is spoken of, which 
would be inapplicable to an Agape. Dom Leclercq 
also {Diet. dJArchtol. Chrtt., s.v. ‘ Agape,’ col. 792) 
thinks that the Didache does not mention the 
Agape, but that it does not contradict the supposi- 
tion of its existence; he does not, however, cou’ 
sider that the first formulas are the words used to 
consecrate the bread and wine. Mr. Box likewise 
{JThSt, iii. 363 S'.) holds that the Didache formulas 
are for the Eucharist, but he believes that the 
Agape followed the Eucharist and must be inserted 
before the words ‘after ye are satisfied.’ Prof. 
Ermoni, on the other hand, holds {op. cit. p. 1711.) 
that, as the Didache in § 14 speaks of the Sunday 
Eucharist (‘gather yourselves together and brealc 
bread and give thanks, — or celebrate the Eu- 
charist, tirxapiaritaare , — ^first confessing your trans- 
gressions, that your sacrifice may be pure’), the 
earlier sections must speak only of the Agape; 
and he concludes that the two ordinances were 
then separate, all the baptized being allowed to 
attend the Agape, but only the pure and holy 
(§ 16) the Euchanst. He takes tixapurrla in §§ 9, 10 
as meaning no more than ‘thanksgiving.’ Rone 
of these theories appears to be so probable as that 
of Bp. Lightfoot {op. cit. ii. 313) and Dr. Keating 
{The Agape, p. 63), that the Didache writer means 
that the Agape was joined on to and preceded 
the Euchanst. The reference in §§ 9, 10 would 
then be to the two combined ; the mention 
of the Sunday synaxis in § 14 does not really 
militate against this. The Agape probably, in 
the DidacM as in 1 Co 11, came first, with the 
formulas given there as graces before and after 
meat (so Bp. J. Wordsworth, Holy Communion, 
p. 46) ; and after the people were satisfied came 
the fencing of the tables (§ 10 s.f.), which, ns Zahn 
{Forsch. zur Gesch. des NT Kanons, 3rd pt. p. 293 f.) 
suggests, would be the connecting link between 
Agape and Eucharist. The prayers for the Eu- 
chanst, on this view, are not given ; but prophets 
might use any words which they thought suitable. 
It IS not improbable that the earliest Eucharistic 
worship was, in the main, extemporaneous. This 
theory makes eCxaptcrrla in the Didache include the 
Agape. As the common meal was holy and bo 
closmy joined to the Eucharist, there WM _not_ in 
the thought of the writer such a sharp distinction 
between the two that one name might not be 
applied to both (cf. Ignatius below), or that the 
meal itself should not be conceived of as giving a 
spiritual blessing, as in the thanksgiving ‘after 
being satisfied.’ It is remarkable that the uritcr 
of the Apostolic Constitutions {vii. 25 f.), owing to 
the changed conditions of his day, m adapting the 
Didache turns this thanksgiving into a thanks- 
giving ‘after partaking’ {p.erd\ri\piv) of the Euchar- 
ist. — There is another passage in the Didache (§ 11) 
which should be noticed. A prophet who ‘orders 
a table {SplS^uv rpdntiav) in the Spirit’ must not 
eat of it. The Eucharist therefore cannot be 
referred to. The phrase may be applied to an 
Agape, but Batifibl is probably right m thinkmg 
that merely gifts to the poor are meant, and that 
there is nothing liturgical about this passage. 

(6) Ignatius (c. 110 A.D.) speaks {Ephes. 20) of 
‘breaking one bread, which is the medicine of im- 
mortality and the antidote that we shoifid not die 
but live for ever in Jesus Christ’ ; and in Rom. 7 
says ; ‘ I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh 
of Christ . . . and for a draught I desire His blood, 
which is love {dydTij) incorruptible’ (see belovj 
iii. c). In Smym. 8 be says ; ‘Let that be a_ valid 
Eucharist which is under the bishop ... it js not 
lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize 01 
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to hold a love-feast (oCre ayiTnjv ttqu'iv)' In the 
first two passages Ignatius clearly speaks of the 
Eucharist, and it is remarkahle that ne uses 
in connexion with it ; while the most obvious 
interpretation of the last passage is that iyi-Trn in- 
cludes both the love-feast and the Eucharist, which 
would therefore he held together in Ignatius’ time. 
This is Lightfoot’s conclusion {op. cit. i. 400 f., ii. 
312 f.). But Batifibl takes Aydini here of the 
Eucharist, ‘parune abstraction,’ and thinks that 
the metaphorical use of the word in Bom. 7 hears 
out his view. He denies that * Agape ’ was at this 
early time used of a feast. He also says that the 
4th cent, interpolator of Ignatius took the words 
in question to mean the Eucharist [the interpolator 
being probably the writer of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, see Brightman, Lit. E. anefW. p. xxxivfiF., 
though Lightfoot gives an argument to the con- 
trary, op. < cit. i. 265 n.]. The interpolator has, ‘not 
to baptize, nor to make an oblation (irpocripiptiv), 
nor to offer (irpoo-Ko/xffeiv) sacrifice, nor to celebrate 
a feast {Soxi”].’ Here the Eucharist and the love- 
feast are spoken of as quite separate. This was 
obviously the case in the 4th cent., and the inter- 
polaW is only introducing the customs of his own 
day 5 but this has no bearing on the sense of the 
true Ignatius [JoxiJ = iydirn frequently in the 4th 
cent,, see, e.g., Lightfoot, ii. 312, and below (r)]. 
Kobinson {Encgc. Bibl. s.v. ‘Eucharist’) does not 
think that Eucharist and Agape are in Ignatius 
convertible terms ; if, he says, the Agape required 
the presence or sanction of the bishop, a fortiori so 
would the Eucharist. This does not really explain 
why Ignatius should join baptism and the Agape 
without mentioning the Eucharist, as would he 
the case if his dydrri\ does not include the Eucharist. 
Lightfoot’s (minion, then, seems to be by far the 
most probable. The phrase ‘ to baptize and hold 
the Agape’ would be nearly equivalent to Ter- 
tuUian’s ‘to dip and offer.’ A woman may not, 
that Father says, ‘ tinguere neo offerre,’ i.e. baptize 
or celebrate the Eucharist {dc Virg. Vd. 9 ; cf, de 
Exh. Cast. 7 : ‘ et offers et tinguis et sacerdos es 
tibi solus’). 

(c) Pliny’s letter {Ep. xcvi.) to Trajan (A.D. 112) 
may next be considered, so far as it bears on the 
Agape. He says that certain Christian renegades 
had stated to him that the Christians were wont on 
a fixed day {stato die) to assemble before dawn and 
to repeat antiphonaUy a hymn to Christ as to a 
god, and to bmd themselves by an oath (sacm- 
»nen<o)notto commit any wrong . . . ; which done, 
they had been accustomed to separate and to come 
together again to take food, but that ordinary and 
innocent (•promiscuum tamen et innoxium) ; and 
even this they had ceased to do after [Pliny’s] 
edict, in which he had forbidden guilds (Aeterws) 
according to [Trajan’s] command. Thus there 
was a morning religious service and a meal later in 
the day (which, however, was innocent, and gave 
no countenance to the charge of indiscriminate 
immorality made against the Christians), and the 
second meeting was given up. Various views of 
the meaning of this passage have been held. With 
Lightfoot (op. cit. i. 13 ff., 50 ff., — a long and careful 
account, — ^ii. 313) and Probst (Lekre und Gebet, p. 
350 f.), we may consider the morning service to 
have been the Eucharist, and that there is some 
confusion between the double meaning of the word 
sacramentum (‘oath’ and ‘sacrament’), or that 
the two sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist 
are confused ; while the later meeting was for the 
Agape, which, in consequence of Trajan’s action, 
was given up in Bithynia. The separation between 
Agape and Euchanst would either have taken 
place some time before Pliny, — perhaps, as Probst 
thinks (following Augustine), in St. Paul’s time, — 
or else hare been recent, and due to Trajan’s well- 


known hostility to clubs. It is inconceivable that 
the Christians should have given up the Eucharist, 
and this consideration is against Batiffol’s idea (qp. 
cit. p. 288), that the first meeting was only for 
praise and prayer, and the second only for the 
Eucharist, — that being the meaning, he says, of 
‘ ordinary and innocent food,’ — the Ag^e not yet 
existing. He thinks that the Euchanst no less 
than the Agape would be contrary to Trajan’s 
edict ; and that, had the Eucharist been celebrated 
at the morning meeting, the apostates would have 
said so, for they had no reason for hiding any- 
thing. Dr. Armitage Eobinson thinks (cp. cit. § 17) 
that we cannot deduce from Pliny’s letter that the 
Eucharist and the Agape had once been united, and 
that they were at that time, or had been at some 
previous time, separated; he considers that the 
renegades had given up the common meal, but that 
the Christians, as far as we know, had given up 
nothing. The renegades, however, had given up 
Christianity altogether, and they spoke of what 
had been given up before the persecution broke 
out, — they can hardly refer to any but the whole 
body of Christians in Bithynia. Dom Leclercq 
(op. cit. col. 795) thinks that the early meeting was 
the one which was given up; but the Latin will 
hardly bear this construction. None of these 
criticisms seems to the present writer to have 
shaken Lightfoot’s position, 

(d) Justin Martyr (Apol. 65-67) openly describes 
the Eucharist ; for, as Batifibl shows (Etudes, 1st 
ser. p. 18), the disciplina arcani hardly existed in 
his day; but he does not mention the Agape. 
Leclercq (op. cit. col. 796) thinks that his silence 
does not exclude it, for he had only to defend what 
was attacked. But surely the Agape was a ground 
of attack? Keating (op. cit. p. 59) thinks that it 
had been given up generally, because of Trajan’s 
edict ; and with this opinion we may agree. The 
unessential nature and partial existence of the 
Agape are the conclusions to which the early 
evidence points. 

(e) The date of Celsus is disputed. Keim, Funk, 
Aub6, Kenan, and Mozley place it c. 177 A.D. For 
a careful discussion see Ligntfoot, Ap. Fath. pt. 2, 
i. 630 f . ; he gives reasons for thinking that the 
date should be put before A.D. 161. Origen (c. 
Cels. i. 1) says that Celsus’ first accusation against 
the Christians was ‘ that they were accustomed to 
hold secret meetings among themselves, forbidden 
by the laws (is o-urSiJicas Kdfiorjv irpht dXX-^Xovs 
wotov/ilywy, k.t.'K.). . . . And he would calumniate 


tne so-called Agape ot tne Uhristians among them- 
selves (sal jSodXerac SiaPaXeiy rjjv Ka.\ovfiiyi}V iydir^y 
XpuTTidytay trphi d’KKijKovs) as taking its rise from the 
common danger,’ etc. Batifibl (Letter in the 
Guardian, Jan. 7, 1903) argues that dydr-t) must 
mean ‘ love ’ here, since -rphi dXX^Xous follows. No 
doubt the phrase ‘Agape among themselves’ is not 
an elegant one, but Batiffbl’s interpretation makes 
KoKovtUyitv meaningless; ‘so-called love’ has no 
sense. The expression is parallel to the phrase 
above (o-wP^ctts npi^briy xp. dXX.). May there not be 
a double entendre in the second phrase, the word 
dydxp being used in its technical eeme, with sn 
ironiral reference to the primary one? Cehm 
would mean ‘ the so-called Agape of the Cbiistk’xf, 
the feast of mutual love.’ He could not mtesd to 
condemn Christian love as ‘arismg from th>‘ 
mon dan^r and having a power that traesW-V 
oaths. Origen clea,rly understands him to ja-- 
to the Agape, and this seems to be the oalr 
meanin" of his words, ^ ^ 

(/) Minucius Felix (for the date see 
op. 1 534, who puts it at c. lC0A,n - 
in Smith-XVace, &ct. Chr. 

^4 ; Keim gives 17}) coralnts 

heathen with regard to Christian "z* 
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says (Octavius, xxxL B): ‘The feasts (convivia) 
■which yre hold (coUtnus) are chaste and temperate ; 
we neither indulge ourselves in luxurious repasts 
(epulis) nor protract our feast (convivium) with 
strong drink, but we blend cheerfulness •with 
gravity.’ This can only refer to a meal, not to the 
Eucharist, to ■which the accusations of drunken* 
ness and greed could not refer, though Batiffol 
thinks that Minueius is here alluding to it alone. 

(g) Lucian in his satire de Morte Peregrini, § 12 
{■mitten probably not long after A.D. 165, Light- 
foot, up. cit. i. 141, 345), says that ivhen Peregrinus 
was in prison, ‘ old ■women — ■widows they are called 
— and orphan children might he seen waiting about 
the doors of the prison. . . . Then various meals 
were brought in and sacred formularies (\6yot lepol) 
of _ theirs were repeated.’ Whether Lucian was 
primarily satirizing the Christians or the Cynics, 
we have probably here, as elsewhere, allusions to 
Christian history and customs, and in this case to 
the Agape (see below, i). 

(A) The Epistle to Diognetus (date uncertain; 
probably c. 170 A.D., though some argue for a later 
date) says of the Christians that ‘ they partake 
of the same table, not of the same bed ’ (rpiuetav 
Koivriy vaparlBevrai, dXX’ o6 koIttiv), evidently allud- 
ing to the accusation of CEdipodean incests made 
against the Christians. As Leclercq (op. cit. col. 
796) observes, this accusation seems to refer to the 
Agape, while that of Thyestean banquets refers 
to the Eucharist, the feeding on the body and 
blood of Christ being misunderstood ; and the 
rpdirefa Koii'i) would ap]^y less to an Eucharist than 
to a repast where the guests lay at meat, there 
being a paronomasia between koivi) and koIti]. 

(i) In some texts of the Acts of Paul and Theda 
(§ 25), in connexion ■with a meal of bread with 
vegetables, salt, and water, we read : ‘ There was 
within the tomb a great Agape’ (or ‘much love,’ 
iyivTi itoXXt), Lat. gaudium magnum). But in the 
uncertainty as to the date of the ■^vriting, which 
has probably a very early substratum, though in its 
present form it is a late work, we can lay no stress 
on this quotation, especially for the name ‘Agape’ 
(see Ramsay. Ch. in Earn. Emp. ch. x'vi ; also 
Conybeare, Mon. of Early Christianity, jg. 76, who 
strangely takes this meal for a primitive Eucharist). 
— In the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas (§ 17, 
Ruinart, Act. Mart. Sinc.^ p. 100), which must 
be dated probably at the very end of the 2nd cent., 
we have a reference to the custom of publicly enter- 
taining at a free meal those condemned to wild 
beasts (cf. Tertullian, Apol. 42 [Patr. Lat. i. 656]). 
Perpetua and her companions turned the enter- 
tainment into an Agape (‘non cosnam liberam sed 
sgapen coenarent’). 

(j ) IrensBus does not mention the Agape. Dom 
Leclercq (op. cit. col. 796) thinks that this does 
not exclude its existence in Gaul; this Father’s 
treatise being an exposition of Christian doctrine, 
no mention of the Agape is to be expected. And 
Dr. Keating comes to the same conclusion, believing 
that no connexion between Agi^e and Eucharist 
had survived in Gaul. But Batiubl takes Iremeus’ 
silence as disproving the existence of the Agape 
anywhere. 

(X-) Clement of Alexandria undoubtedly refers to 
meals taken in common, and to their being called 
‘Agapas.’ He denounces the drunkenness and 
greed which disgraced some such repasts [Peed. 
iL 1): ‘They . . . dare to apply the name Agape 
to pitiful suppers redolent of savour and sauces, 
dishonouring the good and saving work of the 
Word, the consecrated Agape, "with pots and pour- 
ings of sauce. . . . Gatherings for the sake of mirth 
... we name rightly suppers . . . but such enter- 
tainments (iariia-cis) the Lord has not called Agapie.’ 
So in Strom, iii. 2 he denounces the licentiousness 


of the feasts of some heretics (perhaps the cause of 
the heathen slanders), and says that he will not 
call them ‘Agapro.’ According to the Church 
Quarterly Reviewer (July 1902, p. 600), Clement 
protests against the use of the word ‘Agape’ at all 
for common meals, and not only against its appli- 
cation to these feasts of drunkenness and revelling ; 
but this hardly appears from Clement’s oivn words. 
A more probable interpretation is that meals taken 
in common were ordinarily called ‘ Agapae ’ in his 
time, and that he would not allow the name where 
abuses were rife. In any case, he is a ivitness for 
the ordinary use of the name, whether he approv^ 
of it or not. For Clement and the Agape see 
Bigg’s Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 102 f. 
He mclinea to the idea that the Eucharist and the 


Agape were celebrated together in Clement’s time 
at Alexandria, in the evening. In connexion with 
the passages from Jnde and 2 Peter, Dr. Bigg 
points out (Intemat. Crit. Com. in loc.) that 
Clement uses eiiaxta of the Agape (Peed. ii. 1), 
which he also calls tj iv "Kbytp rpv<jrq (ih. 12, aliter 1), 
using Tp. in a good sense as opposed to ijSov^, the 
pleasure of eating and drinking ; though it is also 
just possible, as Ur. Keating suggests (The Agape, 
p. 86), that Clement is referring by this latter 
phrase to the Eucharist as preceding the Agape 


(‘public banquets after the rich fare which is in the 
Word,’ perh. TTjy tr \6y<p Tpvif>i)y). But see below, 
iii. (h). 


(1) Tertullian refers more than once to the Agape, 


or as he also, translating, calls it, ‘ dilectio.’ He 
gives a full account of it in Apol. 39 (Patr. Lat. 
1 . 631 ff.), and says : ‘Among the Greeks our sup- 
per is called dilectio.' In § 9 he had dealt with 
Thyestean banquets; in § 39 he returns to the 
heathen accusations, dealing with the charge of 
incest, and the words used (e.g. ‘ triclinium,’ ‘ dis- 
cumbere,’ ‘ ccenula ’) show that a meal in common 
is referred to, though Batiflbl understands him to 
be speaking symbolically of the Eucharist through- 
out. In the treatise ad Martyres (§ 2, Pair. Lat, 
i. 696), Tertullian speaks of the consolations of 
Christians in prison ‘through the care of the 
Church, the brethren’s Agape ’ (cf. Acts of Per- 
petua, above) ; but here the meaning probably is 
‘love’ merely, though the Greek word is used. 
In his Montanist days he brings against the 
Catholics the very accusations which he had re- 
futed in his Apologeticus. In deJejuniis, 17 (Patr. 
Lat. ii. 1029, c. 217 A.D. !), he accuses them of 
licentiousness in the Agape: ‘Apud te agape m 
cacabis fervet : fides in culmis calet, spes in ferculis 
iacet. Sed maior his est agape, qni per hanc adoles- 
centes tui cum sororibus dormiunt,’ etc. This 
cannot possibly refer to the Eucharist. — ^T ertnllian’s 
style is so dlfBcnlt that it is not s^urprising if 
scholars do not agree in interpreting his words; 
but it is hard to escape the conclusion, especially 
from the Apologeticus passage, that the Agape, 
as we generally understand the term, was m com- 
mon use in his time. We read here of preliminary 
prayers, sitting at meat, handwashing, the ligh^ 
ing of the lamps, psalms and hymns, prayer and 
dismissal; a collection was taken for the poor^ 
This description shows that the Agape was held 
in the evenmg. On the other hand, the Eucharist 
in Tertnllian’s time was in the morning (de Cor. 
Mil. 3 (Pair. Lat. ii. 99], etiam antducams coeiibus, 
where etiam perhaps means that the usual custom 


was to celebrate the Eucharist after _ da^wn, save 
in time of persecution ; cf. de Fuga in Persec. 14 
[Pair. Lat. ii. 141], where the same is implied; 
see J. Wordsworth, 3fin. of Grace, p. 317). For a 
full discussion of Tertullian and the Agape, see 
Keating, p. 62 ff., Batiffol, p. 291 ff., Leclercq, col. 
802 ff. ; Ermoni, p. 28 ff. 

(m) There is not much that need detain us after 
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Hus till the end of the 3rd cent., but the Canons of 
Sij^olytxis are important as introducing a whole 
senes of 4th cent. ‘ Church Orders,’ which are, as 
some think, derived from these Canons, or more 
probably are their collateral descendants. For 
the date, etc., see Achelis, Die Canones Eippolyti 
{TU vi. 4), p. 212 ff., and Funk, Didasc. et Const. 
Ap., 1906. The latter thinks that the Canons are 
of the 6th cent, or later, and derived from Apost. 
Const, bk. viii. ; but most writers take them to be 
a somewhat interpolated work either of the Eoman 
or of the Alexandrian Church early 'in the 3rd 
cent, (so Achelis, Duchesne, J. Wordsworth, 
Brightman, Morin). We know the work only in 
an Arabic translation. In these Canons (§§ 164- 
177, ed. Achelis), the Agape, * if there is one,’ is to 
be on Sunday at lampli^ting, the bishop being 
present and praying, and psalms being sung ; the 
people are to be dismissed before dark. The feast 
18 described as ' prepared for the poor.’ The cate- 
chumens receive the ‘bread of exorcism’ but are 
forbidden to eat at the ‘ meal of the Lord.’ Chris- 
tians are to eat and drink to satiety, not to 
drunkenness or scandal. The exhortations of the 
bishop at the meal (he speaks sitting) are referred 
to. It is not, however, correct to say that the 
Canons use the name ' Agape ’ ( ‘ in agapis KvpuiKats,’ 
Achelis, Haneberg) ; for, as Riedel (Die Kirchen- 
rechtsquellen des Pair. Alex., 1900, p. 221 ff.) points 
out, the Arabic todlimah does not mean anything 
more than a meal or feast; it is not e(itdvalent 
to the technical ‘ Agape.’ 

(n) In the Acts of James and Marianus (t 259 
A.D.), James, speaking of the heavenly banquet 
and a martyr Agapius, sayss ‘Ad Agapium 
cceterommque martyrum beatorum pergo con- 
vivinm. . . . Quo cum . . . quasi ad agapen spiritu 
dilectionis et caritatis raperemur,’ etc, (Ruinart*, 
p. 228). Here the heavenly feast is the antitype 
of the earthly Agape. 

(o) Origen, except in the quotation from Celsus 
given above, hardly refers to the Agape, but deals 
at length with the Eucharist. Probably the Agape 
was, at least for the time, less common in his day. 
We find, however, in a work ascribed to Origen, 
references to the funeral agapm, for which see 
below, § 4. 

(p) Cyprian (Ep. Ixii. [Ixiii.] 16, c. 253 A.D.) ex- 
plains why the Eucharist ((iomimcitm) is celebrated 
in the morning and not after supper. While it 
was right, he says, for Christ to ‘ otier [the mingled 
cup] about the evening of the day, that the very 
hour of sacrifice might symbolize the setting and 
the evening of the world,’ yet ‘we celebrate the 
resurrection of the Lord in the morning.’ Else- 
where (ad Donatum, 16) Cyprian describes the 
supper in common, the ‘temperate meal’ (con- 
vimum sohrium) resounding with psalms. Thus 
the Agape and the Eucharist were quite distinct 
in his day. For other allusions to tlie Agape in 
Cyprian, see Keating, op. cit. p. 102 f. 

(q) In the Acts of Pionius, § 3 (t 260 A.D. ; see 
Rmnart*, p. 140), we read of what appears to be a 
Saturday Agape with solemn prayer (‘facta ergo 
oratione solemni cum die sabbato sanctum panem 
et aquam degustavissent ’). The ‘ bread and water’ 
could not be the Eucharist. 

(r) The older form of the Didascalia (as given 
by Dr. Hauler in the Verona Fragments, xxvi. 
p. 38), which perhaps belongs to the 3rd cent, or 
the beginning of the 4th, speaks of the Agape by 
name. _ It js a feast given to old women (anicnlis ) ; 
a portion is to be given to the bishop (sacerdoti), 
even if he be not present at the Agapte and dis- 
tributions (in agapis et eropationibus), and so also 
to the other clergy. Similarly the Syriac Didas- 
ealia, edited by Mrs. Gibson (Eng. tr. p. 48), which 
has ‘ widows ’ for ‘ old women” ; and also the 


parallel passage of the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 
28, c. 376 A.D.), which has ‘agape or entertain- 
ment’ (aydinjv ifToi Sox^v, cf. the Ignatian interpola- 
tion above, 2 (b)), and expands the Didascalia 
without adding to the sense. 

3. Evidence of the 4th cent and later.— It is not 
disputed that in the 4th cent, there was a custom 
of naving meals in common and of calling them 
‘Agapffi^; and also that the Eucharist was abso- 
lutely distinct from them. 

(а) The ‘ Church Orders ’ make this plain. [For 
a description of them and for their dates, see 
Cooper-Maclean, The Testament of our Lord, 
pp, 7ff., 25ff. ; Funk believes that the dates of 
most of them are later than those there given]. 
The Egyptian Church Order (c. 310 A.D.), found 
in the Sahidic Ecclesiastical Canons or Egyptian 
Heptateuch, the Ethiopic Church Order (c. 335 A.D.), 
found in tbe Ethiopic Statutes (lately published 
by Mr. Horner), and the Latin Verona Fragments 
(e. 340 A.D.), edited by Dr, Hauler, and the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (c. 350 A.D. ; some think that it 
was edited in its present form c. 400 A.D., though 
this seems less likely), all ^eak of the common 
meal, which the Egyptian Church Order and tbe 
Verona Fragments call ‘ the Lord’s Supper.’ They 
all forbid the catechumens to partake of it, though 
they allow them to receive the ‘bread of exorcism’ 
[Ethiopic ; ‘ of blessing ’] and a cup (the bread and 
cup are omitted in the Testament). The bishop 
presides and exhorts ; all eat abundantly, but 
soberly and in silence; drunkenness is strongly 
forbidden, and scandal is not to be brought on 
the host. We must also notice that the Egyptian 
and Ethiopic books say that the people are each 
to receive a portion of bread, and ‘ this is a blessing, 
and not an Eucharist like the body of the Lord' 
(the Testament has a similar phrase). This par- 
taking of eulogies (‘blessings’), or loaves given by 
the people at the offertory in the Eucharist, but 
not consecrated, afterwards became and still is 
very common in the East, and it is just possible 
that it may be a relic of the Agape, Perhaps the 
‘ bread of exorcism ’ is something of this sort. In 
these Church Orders the Agape is a feast provided 
by the rich for the whole community ; but it is not 
represented as being merely a ‘ charity supper ’ or 
a form of alms to the poor. 

(б) The .^ape is mentioned in three 4th cent. 
Councils. That of Laodicea in Phrygia (c, 370?) 
forbade the ‘so-called Agape’ to be neld in the 
Lord’s houses (KvptaKoTs) or in churches (can. 28), 
probably because of the prevalent abuses. The 
Third (council of Carthage (A.D. 397) made tbe 
same rule (can. 30, aliter 29 ; following one which 
orders that the ‘ sacrament of the altar shall always 
be celebrated fasting ’ except on Maundy Thurs- 
day). The Council of Gangra in Paphlagonia 

K ate uncertain) endeavoured to restore the Agape 
its former dignity, and forbade any to demise 
those who in the faith solemnized it (can. 11). This 
shows that the abuses of the Agape were leading 
to its discontinuance in Asia Minor. 

(c) Pseudo-Pionius’ Life of Polycarp can be used 
as evidence only for the 4th cent, (see Lightfoot, 
Ap. Path. pt. 2, iii. 429 f.). The writer relates how 
Polycarp visited a certain bishop named Daphnus, 
who made an offering in his presence to a number 
of brethren, and set a little cask full of wine in the 
midst of them, which miraculously remained full 
though they drank from it. Here an Agape seems 
to be meant. 

(d) The comment of Chrysostom on 1 Co 11 
(Horn. 27) does not appear to give us any sure 
indication about the ordinary Agape in his oivn 
day. He uses the past tense, and from his 
language here, if taken alone, we might have sup- 
posed that the Agape had ceased in his time. In 
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Horn. 22 he describes how, after instruction, prayer, 
and ‘ communion of the mysteries,’ the rich had 
been accustomed to bring materials for a feast 
from their houses to the church, and to entertain 
the poor there. Pseudo- Jerome and Theodoret in 
their comments on 1 Co 11 follow Chrysostom. 
Their evidence is good for what was the tradition 
of former custom, though not necessarily for that 
of Apostolic times (see above, § i). In the same 
Horn. 27 and in Horn. 31 Chrysostom refers to 
the funeral-Agape of his own day (see below, 
§4)- 

(e) Augustine speaks of the Agape in his o%vn 
time as a charity supper (c. Faust, xx. 20). 
Fanstus the Manichfean had represented the Chris- 
tians as converting the heathen sacrifices into their 
Agapse. Augustine denies this, and saj's that the 
Agape is a feeding of the poor (‘agapes enim 
nostrsB pauperes pascunt’) with fruits or flesh 
meat. But whether the Agape was in his day 
celebrated regularly, or only as a funeral feast 
(see below § 4), we cannot say. 

(/) The Agape in E^pt in the 5th cent., united 
with the Eucharist, is apparently attested by 
Socrates and Sozomen. The former says (HE v. 22) : 
‘ The Egyptians near Alexandria and the inhabit- 
ants of the Thebaid hold their religious assembly 
on the sabbath, but do not participate in the mys- 
teries in the manner usual among Christians in 
general ; for, having eaten and satisfied themselves 
with food of all lands, maki^ their offering (rrpoa- 
^ipovret, i.e. celebrating the Eucharist, as often) in 
the evening they partake of the mysteries.’ Sozo- 
men (HE vii. 19) says ; ‘There are several cities 
and villages in Egypt where, contrary to the usage 
established elsewhere, the people meet together 
on sabbath evenings, and, although they have dined 
previously, partake of the mysteries,’ [For the 
Saturday Agape cf. the Acts of Pionius, above, 
2 (a)]. Dom Leclercq (op. cit. col. 822) thinks that 
in Socrates and Sozomen there is no trace of an 
Agape, only of an Eucharist. But the words 
‘ eating and satisfying themselves ’ certainly point 
to one, and the whole object of this exceptional 
custom would appear to be to keep up the example 
of the Last Supper. 

(g) We notice, lastly, that as late as the TruUan 
Council (A.D. 692) the ' African practice of receiv- 
ing the Eucharist on Maundy Thursday after a 
meal ’ is disapproved (can. 29), and Agapae ■svithin 
the churches are forbidden (can. 74). 

4. Funeral and Commemorative AgapEe. — These 
should probably be treated separately from the 
ordinary Agap®, as being quite distinct in origin, 
and as having arisen later (Duchesne, Origincs, p. 
49 n., Eng. tr.). It will be a question whether 
some of the references already given should not 
have been placed under this head. The commemo- 
rative Agape w'as a Christianized form of the 
heathen parentalia or festival in honour of dead 
rdatives (cf. Augustine, Ep. xxix. 9 ad Alypium) ; 
and the custom probably was, first to celebrate the 
Eucharist with prayer for the departed, and later 
in the day to hold an Agape. In the references to 
this custom in Tertnllian and Cyprian, the Euchar- 
ist alone is explicitly mentioned, ; but probably an 
Agape is intended ns well, as the Hippolytean 
Canons show. The custom seems to have spread 
as the veneration for the martyrs grew. 

In the Martyrdom of Polycarp (% 18) the Smyr- 
nmans look forward to ‘ celebrating the birthday 
of his martyrdom, for the commemoration of those 
that have already fought in the contest,’ etc. But 
we are not told Mw the commemoration was to be 
celebrated. The Leucian Acts of John (Gnostic; 
c, 170 A.D. ? or perhaps earlier) speak of going ‘ to 
the tomb to break bread’ (ed. Zahn_, p. 231). This 
may be an Agape or the Eucharist. Tertnllian 


(dc Cor. Mil. 3 [Patr. Lat. ii. 99]), immediately 
before describing baptism and the Eucharist, says ; 
‘ We make oblations for the departed annu^Iyfor 
their birthdays ’ ; and in de Monogam. 10 (Pair. 
Lat. ii. 992) the widow ‘prays for his [lier hus- 
band’s] soul . . . and offers (i.e. the Eucharist) on 
the anniversary of his falling asleep.’ So in 
Exhort. Cast. 11 [Patr. Lat. ii. 975], addressed to a 
widower about his departed wife, we read : ‘ For 
whose spirit thou prayest, and for whom thou 
offerest annual oblations.’ The Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (above, 2 (m)) have this direction (§§ 169, 170) : 
‘ If there is a memorial of the dead, before they 
sit (at meat) let them partake of the mysteries, 
though not on the first day of the week (‘neque 
tamen die prima’). After the oblation, let the 
bread of exorcism be distributed to them before 
they sit do^vn.’ This comes after the directions 
for the Sunday Agape, and before general rules 
for meals taken in common. We may notice here 
that the parallel passage in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (c. 375 A.D.), which follows an office for the 
departed, refers to the commemorative feasts only, 
not to the Sunday Agape (viii. 44 ; Lagarde, p. 
276), _ and rebukes faults of drunkenness. In 
Cyprian (Ep. xxxiii. [xxxix.] 3, ad clerum [Patr. 
Lat. iv, 323]) we read of sacrifices being offered 
(‘sacrificia otferimus ’) for martyrs and tbeir anni- 
versaries kept, and the last words probably refer 
to an Agape (so elsewhere in the Epistles). For 
many years after Cyprian’s death they danced 
and sang round his grave, till this w’as stopped by 
Aurelius, bishcm of Carthage (Augustine, Fern, 
cccxi. 5 [Patr. Lat. iv. 328 f.]) ; a feast is probably 
implied. The Commentary on Job, ascribed to 
Ongen (Bk. iii. p. 238, ed. Lommatsch), speaks of 
j these commemorations of the departed as being an 
opportunity for feeding the poor. In the 4th cent 
we have an obscure canon of Elvira in Spain (c. 
305 A.D.), forbidding lights in cemeteries ‘per 
diem,’ as disturbing the souls of the dead (can. 
34). This may refer to a funeral Agape ; the lamp- 
lighting rather points to this. Later, Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Orat. vi. 4 ff.) and Chiysostom (Horn. 
47, On Julian the Martyr) bewail the drunkenness 
that was rife at these entertainments (cf. also 
Chrys. Horn. 27 in 1 Cor. 11, Rom. 31 in Mt. 9_). 
Augustine tells us of the pious custom of his 
mother Monica at Milan, of bringing food ‘ad 
memorias sanctorum,’ as was usual in Africa ; but 
that Ambrose had forbidden it [Confess, vi. 2), no 
doubt because of the ‘ revelries and lavish repasts 
in cemeteries,’ which Augustine himself deplores 
(Ep. xxii. 6j ad Aurelium). He forbade these 
commemorative feasts himself in A.D. 392, and says 
that they were not universal in Italy, and that 
where they were customary they were abolished 
hy the bishops (ih. 4, 5). Theodoret, however, in 
the 6th cent., tells us of yearly feasts in honour of 
martyrs ; and the sermons ascribed to Eusebius of 
Alexandria (5th or 6th cent. 7 see Smith • Wace, 
Diet. Chr. Biog. iii. 305 f.) describe banquets given 
to the poor on Saints’ days, ‘ the hosts considering 
that they are entertaining the martyrs themselves. 
These sermons speak of the disorders and drunken 
revels going on tul daybreak ; ‘ wliUe aside th^riest 
prays for them and consecrates the body of Chnst, 
they separate’ (Migne, Patr. Gr. Ixxxvi. 351 f., 
364 f., quoted by Leclercq). At the funeral itself 
feasts were common. Panlinus (Ep. xiii. 11, A.D- 
397) tells us of a funeral banquet at Borne cal^ 
an Ag^e, given for the poor in the basilica of St. 
Peter, by Pammachius. 

In Syriac uTiters Agap® are called nyulAthd, 
lit. ‘ rests ’ or ‘ refreshments ’ ; so in J ude and 
2 Peter. This word, however, has no special refer- 
ence to the dead, nor can it be argued from it that 
the Syriac translator of Jude and 2 Peter took the 
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meaning of iydirai to be ‘ commemorations of the 
dead.’ On the other hand (see PajTae - Smith, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, s.v.), the vrord is often in 
Syriac ^mtings coupled -adth diikhrand, the ordi- 
nary vrord for ‘ Saints’ days,’ and then the refer- 
ence is vdthout doubt to commemorative Agapte. 

S. Archffiological and epigraphic evidence. — 
This seems to the present witer not to carry us 
far. It is too vague, and the dates are too uncertain 
to lead ns to any sure conclusion about the Agape. 
Beference may, however, be made to Dom Leclercq’s 
art. in the Bictionnairt ^Archiologie Ghritienne, 
where this side of the subject is treated veiw fxiUy 
with excellent illustrations. It will suffice here to 
mention one or two examples of evidence adduced 
by the author. There is a fresco in the Capella 
Greca of the Cemetery of St. Priscilla near Home, 
discovered in 1893. The multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes is represented as a banquet, with 
seven persons lying at meat. Dom Leclercq thinks 
that this shows that at the time of the fresco the 
Agape and the Eucharist were united. But this is 
very precarious. Of inscriptions alluding to the 
heavenly Agape may he mentioned 'trie di> Qejfi 
(Leclercq, qp. cii. col. 832) and ‘ Anima dulcis pie 
zeses in Deo : dulcis anima pie zeses vivas,’ where 
probably ‘pie’=irre, zeses and perhaps 
‘ vivas ’ = ‘ bibas ’ (i6. col. 833). 

iii. Beview of the evidence. — (a) General 
deductions. — ^Looking back at the quotations and 
references detailed above, we may obtain some 
idea of the history of the Agape. To the present 
writer it appears, after a careful consideration of 
what has been written in the last few years, that 
Bp. Lightfoot’s view of the matter has not, in the 
main, been shaken. The evidence seems to point 
to the Apostles, probably because of the mecedent 
of the Last Supper, having combined the Eucharist 
with a common meal, which before long was called 
the Agape. Yet the Agape was not universal. It 
was dropped, in some places earlier than in others, 
and then resumed under somewhat difierent forms. 
At first, as the evidence seems to show, the Agape 
was a meal for the whole community. To call it 
always a ‘ charity supper,’ as it undoubtedly be- 
came in some or in most places later on, is a little 
misleading. It was a supper for all, rich and poor 
alike, though no doubt provided almost entirely 
by the rich, a sign of Christian unity and marked 
by HturgiMl forms. Later, the thought of the 
nch pronding for the poor and of the Agape being 
a charity became promment ; and this was perhaps 
largely due to the rise of funeral or commemora- 
tive feasts, in w’hich the relatives of the deceased 
gave in his honour, or rich people generally gave 
m honour of a martyr, a banquet to the poor. 
These commemorative feasts and the ordmary 
Agapse seem to have been confused, at least in many 
places, during the 4th century. It is important 
to bear in mind that the custom of the Agape, 
being a non-essential, varied in different countries. 
Perhaps it was never quite universal ; certainly it 
was or only partial adoption for the greater part 
of the first four centuries. 

To summarize the evidence, we may say that in 
Acts and 1 Corinthians the Eucharist and tno Agape 
seem to have been combined ; in Jude and 2 Peter 
perhaps dissociated. In the Didache and Ignatius 
they were probably combined, and perhaps also in 
Bithynia quite up to the time of Plmy, when they 
were separated and the Agape dropped. In Justin 
the Agape does not seem to have been actually ex- 
istent, perhaps on account of Trajan’s Edict. In 
Celsus, hlinucius Felix, and the Epistle to Diog- 
netus it is found existing. In Gaul, at the end of 
the 2nd cenh it had probably been dropped, as it 
is not mentioned by IfentEus. Lucian’s satire and 
the Acis of Eerpetua probably testify to the custom 


of a ‘prison Agape.’ Clement of Alexandria, 
TertuUian, Cypnan, the Canons of Eippolytus, 
and some Acfe of Martyrs in the 3rd cent., attest 
the Agape as existing and separate from the 
Eucharist; the old Didascalia describes it as a 
feast to old women. In the 4th cent. ‘ (Ihurch 
Orders ’ the Agape is a common meal, not only a 
charity_ supper ; it is entirely separate from the 
Eucharist. From the canons of the Councils of 
Laodicea, Gangra, and Carthage (No. 3), we gather 
that it was held in churches ; perhaps the evidence 
shows a tendency for it to disappear at this time. 
Augustine treats it as a charity supper, ‘ a feeding 
of the poor.’ In the 6th cent, there is the remark- 
able testimony of Socrates and Sozomen to the 
exceptional case of Agape and Eucharist combined 
in Egypt ; but there is nothing to show that this 
custom had always existed there. It may, on the 
one hand, be a relic of old custom ; or, on the other, 
it may be a revival, a piece of out-of-date anti- 
quarianism. In the 7th cent, the Trullan Council 
^ows that the Agape still existed. — Funeral or 
commemorative Agapse are probably referred to 
by TertuUiaa, the Acts of John, and Cyprian, 
certainly in the Canons of Eippolytus, in the 
Commentary on Job (by Ongen?), by Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Augustine, Chrysostom, and others. 

(6) Relative order of Agape and Eucharist when 
united. — Did the Agape or the Eucharist come 
first? On the one hand, we have the precedent 
of the Last Supper, where the Eucharist followed 
the meal, and tlie suggestion in 1 Co 11 that the 
Corinthian Agape came first (see above, ii. i). In 
the Didache, if the view taken above (ii. 2 ) be 
right, the Agape precedes, and the ‘ fencing of the 
tables ’ is followed by the Eucharist. In the ex- 
ceptional case in the Thebaid in the 6th cent., the 
Agape (if there was one) clearly came first. On 
the other hand, in Ac 20“ we have the order, 
‘breaking bread’ and ‘eating.* If the former 
means the Eucharist and the latter the Agape, 
the order is reversed. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that ‘breaking bread’ and ‘eating’ are here 
one and the same thing, and refer to the Eucharist 
and the meal combined; in which case we can 
make no deduction from the words. As has been 
seen, Chrysostom, in his homily on 1 Corinthians, 
makes the Eucharist precede, i.e. not in his own 
day merely, but in the primitive ages. We need 
perhaps lay no great stress on the late evidence of 
the Thebaid on the one hand, or of Chrysostom 
on the other. The Fathers of the 4th or 5th cent, 
probably had no more knowledge of Christian 
antiquities in this department than we have. 
Chrysostom was no doubt influenced in his view 
of the Apostolic age by the customs of his own 
day, and the Christians of the Thebaid may have 
been merely trying to follow what appeared to 
them to have been the custom at the Last Supper. 
Confining ourselves, then, to the early evidence 
of NT and the Didache, it certainly seems more 
probable than not that the Agape came first, and 
that the Eucharist immediately followed. This is 
Bp. Lightfoot’s view. Dr. Lock (in Hastings’ DB, 
s.v. ‘ Love-feasts ’) inclines the other way ; and so, 
more decidedly, does Mr. Box {op. cit.). 

(c) The name ‘Agape.’ — It is important to con- 
sider why this word was applied to a meal. The 
Greek iyirp is apparently first found in the LXX. 
Before NT it is exclusively found in Jewish docu- 
ments. It is not, however, only biblical. Deiss- 
mann {Bibl. Stud. p. 199, Eng. tr.) quotes a 
passage in Philo {Quod Dcus immut. § 14), who 
probably took the word from the LXX; the 
meaning is ‘love to God.’ dydirij is also found 
in a scholium on Thucydides, but we do not know 
if the glossator was a Christian or not (see Deiss- 
mann, qp. cit. p. 200). In OT and NT, except in 
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the two passages Jude 2 P 2^, the word always 
means ‘love.’ 

How, then, did it acquire its technical sense? 
Dr. Keating (paper in the Guardian, Dec. 24, 1902) 
suggests that it was because of the new command- 
ment given at the Last Sapper (Jn 13^ Iva. iyaTrare 
d.'Kk/iKov ^) ; and this may very probably he the case. 
At any rate, the feast would he called ‘love,’ 
because it was the bond which united Christians 
together ; and when (as in Ignatius) the name was 
applied to the Eucharist and the meal jointly, it 
would be especially suitable, because Christians 
are thus united to their Saviour. That this was 
the main idea of the name is confirmed by the 
phrase ‘ kiss of love,’ (p(\t]fUL iyivijs (1 P ; cf. <bC\. 
&ycor, Bo 16>«, 1 Co 16“ 2 Co 13», 1 Th 5“), which 
was no doubt in early times as in later ages, and 
as it is still in the East, one of the most significant 
features of Christian assemblies ; by it the ivor- 
shippers reminded themselves of their brotherhood. 
As the idea of a charity supper became prominent, 
after the separation of Eucharist and Agape, the 
name came to imply ‘benevolence’ rather than 
‘ brotherly love.’ Sometimes in Latin, and perhaps 
in Greek, agape came to mean no more than ‘alms.’ 
Thus Jerome speaks of widows being fond of dis- 
play at Rome — ‘ cum ad agapen vocaverint, prmco 
conducitur’ {Ep. xxii. 32, A.D. 384), and in the 
Apostolic Constitutions iyinii is used of a charit- 
able gift to a widow, apart from a supper. But 
this is not certain. The degeneration or the word 
is exactly parallel to that of our English ‘ charity.’ 

It is noteworthy that the name ‘Agape’ is very 
seldom given to commemorative feasts. In the 
passage of Paulinas given above (ii. § 4), however, 
the feast is so called. 

As will be seen from the evidence produced 
above, the name ‘Agape’ is applied to a meal 
taken in common, if the deductions made in 
this article are correct, in the following: Jude, 
2 Peter (probably), Ignatius, Celsus (probably). 
Acts of Paul and Theda (perhaps), ActsofPerpetua 
and Fclidtas, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Origen (quoting Celsus), Acts of James and 
Marianus, the older Didascalia, and in the 4th 
cent, writers powrim. 

As in the case of other technical terms, it is 
probable that a double reference was not un- 
common. Just as ‘Agape’ was used of a meal 
with an implied reference to Christian love, so it 
and its corresponding verb were sometimes used 
of Christian love with an implied reference to the 
love-feast. Thus in the Celsus passage (above, 
ii. 2(s)) the reference is probably douWe. So in , 
Ignatius, Bom. 7 (above, li. 2 (&) ), an Eucharistic 
passage (‘I desire His blood, which is love incor- 
ruptible ’), the primary reference is to love, but 
there is probably a secondary one to the Agape, i 
And similarly in Smym. 7, the passage which j 
immediately precedes that already quoted (ii. 2 (6)), 
though the words avyitf>eptv SI airoU iyavav must 
probably bo rendered: ‘It were expedient for j 
them to have love,' and not, as Zahn and others 
suggest, ‘to celebrate the Agape’ (as if iyaray 
were equivalent to iyiTnjy^ iroiilv), yet the pas- 
sage would seem to have an indirect allusion to the 
combined Eucharist and love-feast (eee Lightfoot’e 
note, op. cit. ii. 307). 

(d) Materials for the Agape. — As to these we 
have very little evidence. In the EidacAe only a 
cup [of wine] and bread are explicitly mentioned. 
In the Acts of Paul and Theda, § 25, ‘five loaves 
of bread, with vegetables and salt besides, and 
water’ are spoken of (Conybeare, Monuments^ of 
Early Christianity, p. 76) ; in the Acts of Pionius, 
only bread and water. Later on, Augustine men- 
tions meat, poultry, cheese, milk, honey (c. Faust. 
XX. 20). Dean Plumptre (Smith-Cheetham, Diet. 


Ghr. Ant. s.v. ‘Agapae’) suggests, from archeeo- 
logical evidence, that fish was commonly used. 
He adds that ‘bread and wine were of courss 
indispensable’; but this, as far as the wine is 
concerned, is not obvious, except when the Eu- 
charist was combined with the Agape. 

iv. Origin of the Agape. — Many suggestions 
have been made on this subject. Most writers 
have seen in the custom an endeavour to follow 
the precedent of the Last Supper, when the Ett- 
chanst was combined with a meal. It is also 
thought that the early Christians were copying 
the Jews, who had social meals, or the Greeks and 
Romans, who had clubs, of which banquets were 
a prominent feature. The oririn of the Agape 
has also been looked for in the funeral feasts 
which were common among both Jews and Gentiles. 
Or it has been thought to have arisen simply 
from the early communism of the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 482). 

These suggestions are not all mutually exclusive, 
and probably all of them have a solid foundation. 
It would be difficult to deny all association ivith 
the Last Supper. In that action of our Lord the 
Christians would find anmle justification for join- 
ing their Agape to the Eucharist, or for maKing 
the Eucharist a part of the Agape. But then it is 
necessary to ask. What was the exact significance 
of the Supper celebrated by Jesus ? This question 
is made difficult by the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the Gospel accounts, St. John suggesting 
that the Supper was celebrated some twenty-four 
hours before the Paschal lambs were killed, while 
I the Synoptists would lead us to think that the 
I Supper was the Passover itself. This difficulty 
; cannot be fully considered here (see the discussion 
' in Dr. Sundays article ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ 
DB ii. 633 ff. — the article has been republished in 
book form, 1904— and the literature enumerated 
there, ib. p. 638), but whatever view be taken of 
the Last Supper, that observance cannot fully 
account for the rise of the Agape. Por, first, 
suppose that our Lord ate the real Paschal Supper 
on Maundy Thursday ; if the Apostles had insti- 
tuted the Agape in imitation of the Last Supper, 
it seems almost certain that the love-feast would 
have been held only once a year, at Easter. [We 
cannot use this as an argument for the Johannine 
account of the disputed chronology, for the con- 
nexion between the Agape and the Last Sapper is 
assumed. But it is probable for other reasons (see 
Sanday, loc. cit.) that the Last Supper did not 
synchronize with the regular Paschal meal]._ Next, 
suppose that the Last Supper was an anticipated 
Passover; then, if the Agape depends entirely on 
it, the difficulty just mentioned as to its being 
frequent instead of annual would not be taken 
away. Thirdly, let ns take Mr. Box’s suggestion 
{JThSt, iiL 360ff.j, that the Last Supper had its 
origin in the Jewish Qiddush or weeldy sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath, an ancient Rabbinical ob- 
servance, and still a feature of the home life of the 
Jews. The family sit at table after the synagogue 
service at the beginning of the Sabbath (t.s. our 
Friday evening), and on the table are placed two 
loaves and wine. The father blesses the cup, and 
all the family drink of it; handwashing follows, 
and the bread is blessed and distributed. Then 
follows the Sabbath meal. This ceremony is not 
confined to the Sabbath, but also precedes other 
festivals, such as the Passover. This is certeinly 
an attractive suggestion, and one which, if the 
Agape depended solely on the Last Supper, would 
account for its frequent, instead of annual, occur- 
rence in the Christian Church. But there MC 
several objections to it. Dr. Lambert (JPAor, 
iv. 184 ff.) has brought forward some of them. 
Two considerations seem fatal to it. It Assumes 
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to the Lord’s Table before Confirmation, and refus- 
ing the Sacrament to persons of evil lives. The 
diary is an instructive and edifying hook, hut it 
reveals the subtle and almost hypnotic power of 
Prince over his rector and the parishioners. "While 
so absorbed in seeking the salvation of his people 
that he can think of nothing else, the emotion ne 
expresses strikes the reader as unpleasant and 
unnatural. The Charlynch Revival was published 
because Prince thought it ‘calculated, under the 
Divine blessing, to stir up the hearts of the Lord’s 
people, and especially of His ministers, to expect 
great things from God.’ With a few emendations 
it might be reissued as a model of pastoral labours. 
Before its publication in August 1842, Prince had 
already sent out two small works. Letters to his 
Christian Brethren in St. David's College, Lam- 
peter, and Strength in Jesus, both of which ran to 
more than one edition. 

The date of the beginning of his delusions seems 
to have been early in 1843. In May of that year 
he wrote to Mr. Bees a long letter in which he 
expounded the steps by which the Holy Ghost 
came to be settled and fixed in the personality of 
H. J. Prince. In the same year he desired his 
Lampeter brethren to believe (1) that he was the 
Holy Ghost personified; (2) that the Holy Ghost 
suffered and died in him; (3) that this suffering 
and death obtained for them what he called ‘ my 
spirit,’ or, as he also phrased it, ‘ a modification of 
the Holy Ghost.’ About the same time he also 
published Testimony B'ymns, relimous parodies 
on certain popular ballads, to ba^ up his own 
retensions, — ^wretched doggerel, like almost aU 
is hymns, — ^in which he seemed to be losing aU 
consciousness of other things and persons than 
himself. This was the beginning of his own self- 
proclaimed apotheosis. 

Prince had been inhibited by the Bishop of 
Bath and "Wells, and presently the same lot befell 
him at the hands or the Bishop of Salisbury. 
When he attempted to officiate as curate at Stoke- 
by-Clare, in Suffolk, he suffered once more at the 
hands of the Bishop of Ely. He appealed to the 
Archbishop, but could get no redress. Then, to 
use his own words, ‘prevented from preaching 
ufitkin the pale of the Established Church, Bro. 
Prince, after some months’ waiting on God for 
guidance in faith and prayer, proceeded to preach 
without it.’ He became most energetic in denounc- 
ing priestcraft, but apparently without having ob- 
served that there were fellow-Christians who felt as 
strongly as himself upon this subject. Starky and 
Prince began to preach in bams at Charlynch. 
"What was practically a Free Church was formed 
at Spaxton, a mile away. Crowds came to hear 
them. The twain asserted that they were the Two 
Witnesses of Eev 11, and Prince published several 
brochures in regard to the ‘Two Anointed Ones.’ 
He declared that community of goods was still 
binding on believers. Thereupon they sold their 
lands, and brought the money, ‘laying it at Bro. 
Prince’s feet.’ About this_ period also he asserted 
that he was the prophet Elijah, that this had been 
made known to nim by direet revelation, and that 
‘ people were not to consider what they heard from 
him as an ordinary sermon, nor to think of him as 
an ordinary preacher ; on the contrary, he was 
come from the courts of heaven, from the bosom of 
eternity.’ 

A crop of opposing pamphlets immediately sprang 
from the press, written for the most part hy men 
who had Wen his personal friends. It is clear 
from some of his actions at this time, and particu- 
larly from the ballads which he penned and made 
his conmegation sing, that his phenomenal self- 
love had passed beyond eccentricity into unsonnd- 
ness of mmd. 


Prince and Starky now set up the Agapemone, 
which they opened in 1849 at the entrance to the 
village of Spaxton. Money was poured into the 
treasury by their credulous followers. Freehold 
land was bought, and a beautiful and spacious 
residence erected upon it (for a description of it 
see Hepworth Dixon, qp. cit. infra). The whole 
of the Princeite propagandism centred in the Aga- 
emone. It was the residence of Prince untU ms 
eath on January 5, 1899, when he had sdmost 
completed his 88th year. 

Thronghont the movement it was very noticeable that Prince 
acquired inflnence over wealthy persons. They renounced the 
world, deposited their money at the Bank of England in the 
name of Brother Prince, and took up their abode at the AgapS- 
mone. A wave of fanaticism seemed to sweep across the 
district about Bridgwater. Many intelligent persons believed 
him when Prince announced himself as the Final Revelation of 
the will of God to mankind. Christ had come again in the 
person of His messenger, first to judgment, and then to convince 
the world of righteousness. In him the Holy Ghost was to 
destroy the works of the flesh, and to cast out the devil. 
Whether he took the title of ‘ Lord,’ or only accepted it, without 
deprecating its application to himself, seems uncertain. Some 
who retired from the Agapemone blame his followers ns much 
ns they do Prince. Said one of them, ‘ They were simply mad 
about him, and were ready to fall down and worship him as if 
he were God.’ Letters passed through the post addressed to 
‘Our Holy Lord God at Spaxton.’ There is no evidence that 
Prince objected to this profane and wicked adulation. He stood 
at his throne in the auditorium, defying nil the powers of evil, — 
sin, death, hell, the devil, — speaking as if he were master of all, 
until the doubters among tbe assembly quailed and trembled 
lest sudden judgment should fall upon him and upon them. 
He announced that neither he nor any that attached them- 
selves to him could die, or suffer grief or sickness, because the 
Lord had come in his person to redeem the flesh. He began to 
set op roj-al state. Having purchased the Queen-Dowager's 
equipage and four cream-coloured horses, he was accustomed to 
drive rapidly about Bridgwater and the neighbourhood, accom- 
panied by bloodhounds, whose presence lent the element of fear 
to the spectacle. In 1851, when he brought a party of believers 
to see the Great Exhibildon, he drove about the parks_ and 
streets in an open carriage, preceded and attended by outriders, 
an of them bareheaded because they were in the presence of 
• The Lord. Alter the catastrophe vVhich we have now to relate, 
he fixed upon the title of ‘The Beloved’ as his own, because we 
are ‘accepted in the Beloved.’ His books and tracts were 
signed with a ‘B,’ as the initial letter of his pontifical title. 
Presentation copies bore the words ‘ From Beloved,’ and the 
I Inscription, ‘I have chosen yon out of the world.’ 

It was inevitable that a movement began in 
pride and profanify should develop into nngodli- 
j ness. The nabit of ostentation, luxury, boisterous 
hilarity, drinking to excess, gaiety, amusements, 
and the pursuit of wealth had oecome the order of 
the day. Disturbances arose out of lawsuife 
brought by some who seceded from the Agape- 
mone, horror-stricken at what they had witnessed 
and suffered there. One of these cases, Nottidge 
V. Prince (British Museum, "Fol. Law Keports, 29 
L.J.Ch. 857) brought about a complete exposure of 
the methods by which Prince and his henchmen 
‘crept into houses, ' leading captive sUly women,’ 
and ‘turning the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
into licentiousness/ The suit was heard before 
"Vice-Chancellor Stuart in the Court of Chancery, 
and occupied in hearing June 4-8, and July 25, 
1860, when judgment was given. The bill was 
filed to recover from Prince £5,728, the property 
of Louisa Jane Nottidge, and the like amounts on 
behalf of two of her sisters. The report of the 
trial is the most trustworthy and complete his- 
tory of the shameful condition of the Agapemone 
from 1848 to 1860, when Prince was at the sum- 
mit of his power and arrogance. 

"Whether Prince proclaimed or allowed ‘free- 
love’ at the Agapemone cannot be proved. But 
the cross-examination in Court revealed the fact 
that, up to 1856, at any rate, grave disorders oc- 
curred, and the "Vice-Chancellor referred in the 
strongest terms to the disgraceful revelations._ ^ 

"We have said that there is much in Princes 
writings that is commendable and edifying. In 
the Journal of three years’ spiritual experience he 
bows low before God under the sense of sin, or 
enjoys ecstatic communion with his Saviour. The 
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Man Christ Jesus is an enthusiastic review. of the 
life of the Lord, though verbose, dreanw, obscure, 
and exclamatory, — exhausting all the Orientalism 
of Holy Scripture that can be used in a luscious 
and erotic sense to express devotion to Christ. 
Leaves from the Tree m Life, and The Shutters 
taken aoumfrom the Windows of Heaven contain 
much that needs to be said in regard to spiritual, 
as opposed to sacerdotal, religion. But the books, 
like tne mau himself, are stealthy and deceptive. 
iWhile devout Christians can approve large portions 
of his writings, the latter are completmy marred 
by the sudden introduction of his own theories, and 
by the application to himself personally of the 
words useu by our Lord about His own nature and 
work. Next to the Journal the most important 
book is The Counsel of God in Judgment, or Br. 
Prince's Testimony to the Closing of the Gospel Dis- 
ensation, published when he was 77 years old. It 
eclares the doom of Christendom, the fulfilment 
of all grace in Prince, his rejection by the Church, 
and the consequent withdrawal of the Holy Ghost 
from the Church and the world to Prince and the 
Agapemone. But he will have to be judged by 
The Little Book Open. The note to the copy in 
the British Museum, 4th October 1856, is that an 
order went forth from the Agapemone that all 
copies should be destroyed, — so strong was the 
public sentiment about it. It consists of a collec- 
tion of the ‘Voices.’ In one of them Prince pro- 
fanely manipulates Holy Scripture to cover and 
justify his own adulteries. All this loathsome un- 
deanness stands dressed in fervid and gloiving 
language which vainly endeavours to conceal its 
crime. 

After the trial in the Chancery Court, compara- 
tive silence fell upon the Agapemone. Prince lived 
a very retired life. The funds of the brotherhood 
also seemed to be failing them, until in the late 
dghties a windfall came m the person of a wealthy 
London merchant, who presented to Prince all hfe 
property, and served the brotherhood in the humble 
capacity of butler. For the last ten years of his 
life Pnnce was very feeble. He outlived all his 
principal followers. He was buried on the 11th of 
January 1899, in the grounds behind the Agape- 
mone. 

In 1890 and for a few years later there was 
a remarkable recrudescence of this fanaticism. 
Several prominent members of the Salvation Army 
cast in their lot with Prince. A mission to Nor- 
way was reported to be ve^ successful. But, 
above all, Clapton, in the N.K of London, became 
the scene of this renewed activity. The ‘ Children 
of the Resurrection,’ as they named themselves, 
built, in 1892, ‘The Ark of the Covenant,’ an 
elaborate structure, seating about 400 persons, at 
a cost of £16,000. The preacher, at its opening in 
1896, was the Rev. J. H. Smyth-Pigott, the official 
successor of Prince. Smyth-Pigott, who is of 
good family, was formerly a curate of St. Jude’s, 
Mildmay Park. He has also served in the Salva- 
tion Army. In his opening sermon he declared he 
expected Christ to come that very day to judgment, 
but did not explain why, in that case, this ex- 
pensive church was being dedicated. In September 
1902, Smyth-Pigott proclaimed himself to be Jesus 
Christ; with the result that most riotous scenes 
took place for several weeks. 

Since the tumultuous sceues which accompanied 
the making of this announcement, Smyth-Pigott 
has lived in retirement at his house in Upper Clap- 
ton, or at the AgapSmone at Spaxton, worshipped 
as Divine by the little company who accept his pre- 
tensions. ‘The Ark of the Covenant’ remamed 
closed to the public during 1903 and 1904, private 
services being held at rare intervals. It needs only 
to be added that the present tenants of the Agape- 
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mone are a quiet, blameless,’ and elderly company, 
numbering about 35 persons, whose praise is sung 
throughout the whole neighbourhood for their un- 
questioned piety and fervent charity [1907]. 

LTTERATtjBB. — Prlnce’s own Journal: or. An Account of the 
Destruction of the Works of the Deoil in the Human Soul, by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, through the Gospel, published in 1859. but 
relating to the x>eriod between 1835 and 1839, also The Char- 
lynch lleoioal : or. An Account of the Remarkable Work of Grace 
at Charlynch, 1842 ; J. G. Dick, A Word of Warning : The 
Heresy of Mr, Prince. london, 1846 ; Rees, The Rise and Pro- 
press of the Heresy of Rev. H. J. Prince, Weymouth, 1846 ; O. 
Piers, The Door not Shut ; or. Three Reasons for not believing 
Mr. Prince to be a True Prophet, 1846; Hepworth Dixon, 
Spiritual Wives, chapter on Visit to the AgapSmone, 1868; 
Prince, A Hook in the Nose of Leviathan, 1877, also, A Sw/ord 
tn the Heart of Leviathan, 1877, and The Man Christ Jesus, 
London, 1886 ; The Counsel of. God in Judgment : or, Sr. 
Prince’s Testimony to the Closing of the Gospel Dispensation, 
and the Revelation of Jesus Christ as the Son of Man, 1887 ; 
also a variety ot pamphlets ol a painful nature, printed for 
private circulation only. EDWIN J. DUKES. 

AGAPET/E. — A name applied to female Chris- 
tian ascetics who lived together with men, although 
both parties had taken the vow of continency, 
and were animated with the earnest desire to keep 
it._ They were also known by the nickname of 
Virgines Suhintroductcc or Syncisaktoi, which arose 
at a comparatively late date, after the custom had 
fallen into disfavour, and has tended not a little 
to confuse the judgment regarding this form of 
sexual asceticism. In reality, this spiritual mar- 
riage was one of the most remarkable phenomena 
which asceticism called forth on Christian soil 
— a fruit of overwhelming enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. Our sources justify us in saying 
that the custom was widespread during the whole 
of Christian antiquity. In Antioch the bishop 
Paul of Samosata had several young maidens 
in his immediate neighbourhood (Eusebius, HE 
vii. 30. 12 ff.). At the time of Cyprian, virgins 
who were dedicated to God lived in the most inti- 
mate relationship with confessors, priests, and 
laymen (Epist. 4. 13. 14) ; and the rigorous Tertul- 
lian advises well-to-do Christians to take into their 
houses one or more widows ‘ as spiritual spouses,’ 
who were ‘ beautiful by their faith, endowed with 
their poverty, sealed by their age.’ . . . ‘ It is well 
leasing to God to have several such wives’ (de 
Exhort. Castit. 12 ; da Monog. 16). We hear the 
same regarding heretics : several heads of the 
Valentinian sect lived together with ‘ sisters ’ 
(Irenteus, Hccr. i. 6. 3), the Montanist martyr 
Alexander was united in spiritual marriage with a 
prophetess (Euseb. HE v. 18. 6 IF.), and the Mar- 
cionite Apelles had in the same way two spiritual 
wives, one of whom was the prophetess Philumene 
(Tertullian, de Prcescr. 30). 

As spiritual marriage arose from ascetic motives, 
it had its proper place in monasticism, and has 
there preserved its original form. From the first 
initiators or forerunners of the monastic^ life on- 
wards — among the Encratites of Tatian, the 
Origenists and Hieracites — to the anchorites whom 
Jerome and Gregory knew, we hear again and 
again that many monks lived together with women, 
and we need not wonder if we meet w’ith^ traces 
of Syneisaktism proper on monastic soil till late 
in the Middle Ages. In the desert, where toe 
ascetic was alone with his companion, the relation 
often took the form of the woman becoming his 
servant, and assisting him in the many varied ways 
in which too man of antiquity allowed himself to 
be waited on by his servants. We must not, how- 
ever, on this account allow ourselves to be misled 
as to toe main point, viz. that the reason why the 
monk and the nun had retired into the desert is 
to be sought in their ascetic ideal, which they h^ 
in common, and which they aimed at realizing in 
separation from the world. In toe struggle for life 
and in the conflict against their own flesh they 
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Bought power in a union of souls, which was sup- 
posed to bring them nearer to God. 

The old Irish Church had made this kind of 
asceticism a foundation-pillar of its organization. 
According to the primitive Christian custom, no 
difference was then made between man and woman 
(cf. Gal 3“*), and both were allowed to take part in 
Church functions. In the monastic houses, more- 
over, the priestly monks lived together with the 
priestly nuns, according to an old anonymous 
reporter, up to the year 643 : 'Mulizrum adminis- 
irationem et consortia non respuchant, guia stiptr 
pctram Christi fundati ventum tenfationts non time- 
oant ’ (Haddan-Stuhbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, ii. 2, p. 292). At the time, too, when 
the Irish, with their mission, undertook a forward 
movement towards Brittany, the Gallican bishops 
found it especially blameworthy in the incomers 
that they were accompanied by women, who, like 
the men, assumed to themselves sacramental func- 
tions (cf. the letter of the three bishops in the 
Bevue de Bretagne et de Vendte, 1885, i. p. 6 ff.) ; 
they did not know that the Irish-Breton Church 
had preserved customs and principles of the most 
ancient Christian Church. 

After the well-to-do circles in the large cities had 
become Christian, there was developed a new form 
of spiritual marriage. It happened frequently that 
rich widows and young women, in accordance with 
the tendency of the time, refused marriage, and in 
order to provide a master for their large houses, 
caused clergymen or monks to bind tnemselves 
to them in spiritual marriage. This is a variety of 
Syneisaktism, Wt an unfortunate one. The rOles 
seem to bo reversed. The woman had the upper 
hand, because she remained the mistress of her 
largo possessions, and in addition she enjoyed 
the repute of virginity. On the other hand, the 
position of the priest was difficult, and often pre- 
carious. However seriously asceticism and the 
union of souls might be taken, still the fact could 
not be lost sight of_ that the priest was a subordin- 
ate, and his position may have varied between 
house steward!, domestic chaplain, and smritual 
lover. This is the r61e which the abbt in France 
had in the 17th and 18th centuries. At the time 
of Chrysostom this evil custom was widespread in 
Constantinople (Migne, xlvii. col. 495 ffi); likewse 
at the same time in Gaul, as Jerome {Ep. 117) dis- 
closes. It is therefore to be regarded as a peculiar 
product of Christianity. 

The spiritual marriace of the clergy is most fre- 
quently mentioned, and therefore best known ; so 
much so that it has been widely believed that 
only the clergy of the ancient Church lived with 
Syneisaktoi. And it cannot be denied that the 
custom, just as in the case of Monasticism, found 
its especial home here. It stands parallel with 
celibacy, which, in like manner, in Christianity was 
not created for the clergy, but none the less became 
a ruling custom among them, and at a later date 
was elevated to a law, Mcause people judeed mar- 
riage to be inferior, and imposed the hipest and 
most ideal demands on the clergy. Now, as the 
clergy who withdrew from marriage became more 
numerous, their choice of a companion for spiritu^ 
wedlock, in order professedly to live a life of asoeti- j 
cism, was of much more frequent occurrence, .^d 
as time went on, the ideal nature of the relation- 
ship seems to have disappeared in face of practical 
motives. Out of the ascetic and the bride of 
the sold there arose imperceptibly the house- 
keeper, who was suspected to bo also the mistress. 
No doubt the common judgment on this form of 
asceticism had changed m course of time. Men’s 
minds had become more alert and sane, and the 
priest who lived together with a woman was looked 
on with other eyes than at an earlier date. It 


seems, however, as if Syneisaktism itself had de- 
generated. The housekeepers of the clergy were 
called mulieres extranece, and placed on the same 
footing as servant maids. Spanish synods, about 
the year 600, even ordered that the extranece should 
be sold as slaves, and the proceeds given to the poor 
(can. 6 Toledo, 689 ; can, 3 Hispalis, 690 ; can, 42, 
43 Toledo, 633). In the Deore&ls of Gregory ix., 
iii. 2, de cohabitatione clericorum et mulierum, the 
concubinage of the clergy is forbidden. In the 
East the same development can be proved. Even 
in the later synods the Syneisaktoi are alluded 
to; but it is evident that it was really a ques- 
tion of female servants of the clergy; and to 
the Greek canonists of the 12th cent, the name 
Sjmeisaktos means no more than the housekeeper 
of a clergyman. Syneisaktism must, therefore, have 
undergone a transition. Even in the later centuries 
clergy lived together with women without being 
married to them, just as in earlier times; but 

E eople regarded this living together differently. 

a the early times man and woman had taken the 
vow of virginity, and had struggled in a union of 
souls to attain the common ideal ; in later times 
the practical reqnirements of life came to the front. 
The clergyman needed a woman to look after his 
household, who was faithful and devoted to him. 
The natural way of marriage was barred to him by 
the ordinance of celibacy ; but if he took a young 
woman into his house without marrying her, he 
was exposed to evil report. Without doubt, even 
in later times the ideal motives of the community 
of life may in many cases have been alive, as 
formerly. On the whole, the development which 
has been sketched is thoroughly natural. An 
ascetic enthusiasm which proposes to itself such 
high aims must, in the course of time, evaporate 
and make room for the sober realities of the day. 
Such an heroic ideal may perhaps be suitable 
as a way to heaven for a few specially favoured 
natures; but it becomes questionable, and even 
pemicious, as soon as it is made a rule to be fol- 
lowed by a large class of men. 

The different forms of Syneisaktism arose under 
the influence of social conditions. In the loneli- 
ness of the desert, the nun became the_ maid- 
servant of the hermit ; in the cities and villages, 
the soul-friend of the well-to-do priest degenerated 
into his housekeeper, just as, on the other hand, 
rich widows assigned to their Miritual friends the 
rdle of steward ; and if in Ireland monks and 
nuns lived together in large companies, that was 
caused by the peculiar conditions of the Irish mis- 
sionary cnurch, which was a monastic church. The 
difference of the forms, however, allows us to see 
plainly the original form. The original motive 
was in all cases a religious one — more precisely, an 
ascetic one ; brotherly love was supposed to teke the 
place of the love of marriage. Syneisaktism wm 
the natural product of two opposmg tendencies in 
ancient Christianity. On the one hand, brotherly 
love, in all its forms of expression, was m(wt 
highly prized, so that it was declared to be the 
proper palladium of religion (cf. 1 Co 13), and the 
exclusiveness of the small and intimate con^egn- 
tions favoured the rise of a narrow social life and 
close friendly relationship between Christians who 
wore widely separated in age and social position. 
We can see, from the example of the Irish religious 
houses, how great an influence the idea of im- 
munity must have had. On the other hand, there 
was a strong aversion, based on religious filings, 
to sexual intercourse. Marriage was regarded as 
a not very honourable concession to the sensual 
nature of mankind, and people revered the ascetics 
without inquiring what sacrifices they paid for 
their ideals. Owing to the conflict of 
ideals, which bound men most closely with each 
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other and yet threatened to estrange man and 
woman, there arose the nnnatnral combination of 
asceticism and brotherly love, which meets ns in 
Syneisaktism. A form of intimate social life of 
the sexes was created, which was not marriage 
either in reality or in intention, and was blind to 
its own dangers, because those_ who adopted it 
trusted everything, even the quite iiMossible, to 
the power of the Spirit animating the Cnristian. 

Thus it is only natural that it was just the spirit- 
ually elevated Christians, the leaders of the com- 
munities — the prophets, confessors, bishops, and 
clergy — who lived in spiritual marriage. In the 
same way the ‘uxores spiritvMes of the earlier 
times were always such women as enjoyed a special 
position of honour in the community as ‘ brides 
of Christ,’ — the virgins, widows, or even prophet- 
esses. l^at they rmdertook was not hidden in a 
comer, hut was generally admired as a glorious 
example of Christian love and continency. But in 
course of time the judgment of the ancient Church 
regarding the Syneisaktoi changed. 

Hermas seems to regard spiritual marriage, in all its forms, 
as a predous characteristic of the life of the Ohrlstian com- 
munify (Simil. x. 8). Irenmus does not disapprove of It (Hear. 
1. 6. S Jin.). TertuUian regards it as the most desirable form of 
cohabitation of man and woman (see above). Paul of Samosata 
values it highly, and practises it himself. His opponents at the 
Synod of Antfoch (Eusebius, BS vil. 80. 12 ft.), and, shortly 
before that, Oyprian (Ep. 4. 18. 14), are the Qrst to express 
themselves against It. The Synods of the 4th cent. — Elvira 
can. 27, Ancyra can. 19, and Nicjea can. 8 — forbid the clergy 
to have women in their houses, and after that date prohibitions 
of Syneisaktism are never absent from the Church ordinances. 
In cases of disobedience the clergy are punished or oven deposed. 
In the case cf laymen cr monte, strict admonitions are, as a 
rule, regarded as sufficient. 

The different attitudes taken up by the Church 
on the question are explained by the development 
which she had undergone. In the first three 
centuries she had spread very widely, and the com- 
munities had in places become very numerous. 
There were many elements in her that did not 
take the moral precepts of Christianity seriously. 
The strict prohibitions regarding sins of the flesh 
were, owing to the necessity of the case, weakened 
and modified in the 3rd century. The Roman 
bishop CallistuB likened the Church to Noah’s ark, 
in which there were clean and unclean beasts 
(Hippolyt. Philos, ix. 12). Then such a custom as 
spiritual marriage had to he abolished, — a custom 
which, if feasible at aU, was so only in small inti- 
mate communities, where each one knew the other 
and all were under supervision and discipline. It 
proved, however, excessively difficult to root out 
Syneisaktism, as we may learn from the ever re- 
peated prohibitions, which become more and more 
strict as time goes on. How very deep the opposi- 
tion to it went can he gathered from the fact that 
the later bishop of .Amtioch, Leontius, castrated 
himself in order to he permitted to retain his house 
companion. Yet people were in many places con- 
vinced pf the innocence and the justice of such 
a relationship, and even produced proofs from 
writers who justified the Syneisaktoi by quoting 
Biblical examples from the Old and New Testa- 
ments (Achelis, Virg. Subintrod. p. 42 f.). 

That spiritual marriage was in course of time 
regarded in a different hght, is proved further by 
the changes of designation. 


Tertulllan cffils the female ascetic, who lives with a tnati, hii 
nxoT spiritualit — ^which Is the appropriate name in the sense ol 
days. Then there occurs the term conhospita. The 
"Piritnal marriage seems to have been called On the 

other hand, the inhabitants of Antioch invented for the female 
mends of Paul ol Samosata the nickname <rwet(rii*Toi, and thh 
n^ne afterwards stuck to female ascetics who lived togethei 
wim like-minded male friends. The term was carried ovci 
j Church in the translation tubintrodueUx (Komar 

j j' Mansi, xiL 881). More frequently still the gen- 
eral deagnabon, mttiUra txtranea, is used. 

In regard to the question of the age of spiritual 
mamage, the Shepherd of Hennas comes especiallj 


under consideration. Hermas knows the custom 
of Christian men and women being united to each 
other by a bond of special affinity, even when they 
are separated from each other by all kinds of rela- 
tionships in life (Vis. i. 1. 1) ; he presupposes that 
virgins find shelter in the houses of Christian 
brothers (Sim. x. 3) ; and, finally, knows the inti- 
mate forms of intercourse which were usual between 
the spiritually betrothed (Sim. ix. 11. 3, 7). He re- 
ports, of course, not facts but visions, but he would 
not have been able to introduce the situations he 
describes in such a matter-of-fact way, if he had 
not regarded them as characteristics of Christian 
brotherly love, of which he was proud. 

The passage 1 Co 7 has also to be considered, 
since it has oeen brought by Ed. Grafe into con- 
nexion with the question of the Syneisaktoi. Ac- 
cording to the interpretation suggested by Grafe, 
1 Co 7“ refers to the awakening love between a 
Christian householder and a young girl residing in 
his house, who are bound by a common vow ; the 
Apostle recommends that an end be put to the 
precarious situation by marriage. But, on the 
other hand, in v.*’ he praises the Christian who, in 
the like situation, understands how to control him- 
self ; while v.*® unites both decisions. The matter, 
then, does not concern father and daughter, as has 
generally been held by exegetes, but is a case of 
spiritual marriage — the same situation as we found 
above in the case of the bishop and clergy of 
Antioch, as we must presuppose in Hermas, and as 
we saw in the letters of Cyprian. What was so 
inevitable took place at Connth (although it was 
avoided in other places), vis. that the peculiar re- 
lation between the guardian and his spiritual bride 
became too intimate to be endurable for any length 
of time. According to Grafe, St. Paul advised both 
to marry, while the present writer finds it more in 
accordance mth the wording of the text (cf. the re- 
peated ya/tlfw) and also with the supposed situation, 
to think that he advised the young woman to leave 
the house and be married to some other Christian. 
If the words of St Paul have a concrete case of 
Syneisaktism in view, such as prevailed at the 
episcopal court of Antioch, that is almost the only 
conceivable solution. In ancient times young girls 
were married without much ceremony, and for a 
female ascetic, who had had a disappointing ex- 

f erience, a marriage was certainly the best way. 
t must, however, be granted that this interpreta- 
tion of the passage in Corinthians is not beyond 
question, especially as the text is not quite certain. 

Lastly, the de Vita Contemjalativa must be 
mentioned. This may be regarded as a genuine 
work of Philo. The Therapeutte in Egypt, who 
are there described, and who tabued mamage and 
sexual enjoyment, lived in union with female com- 
panions, just as the Christian monks did at a later 
date. It is the same combination of sexual asceti- 
cism and brotherly communion as in Syneisaktism, 
only that the personal intimacy between the indi- 
vidual pairs is wanting ; the brotherly love isjust 
the specifically Christian factor in the spiritual 
marriage. This makes it possible to plape the 
beginnings of Syneisaktism in the Apostolic Age. 
The ascetic cohabitation of man and woman had 
already had its protolype in Hellenistic Judaism. 
It can, however, on more general grounds, hardly 
be doubted that spiritual marriage with its ex- 
travagances belongs to the earliest Christian 
times, when ‘the Spirit’ ruled the community, and 
the ‘first love’ still burned. At that time the 
communities were small and intimate, and had had 
no disappointing experiences with regard to them- 
selves ; asceticism made its way into the Church ; 
and so all the conditions for the rise of Syneisakt- 
ism were present. This must be so if Syneisaktism 
is conceived of, as it has been by us above, as 
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an attempt to substitute for marriage Christian 
brotherly love. If we seek to derive it, in the 
way formerly ad^ted, from the celibacy of the 
clergy or from Monasticism, then we are driven 
to a much later date for its origin. But in face 
of the testimony of the most ancient Christian 
authors, that can hardly be maintained. 

Literattoe. — T he question was first raised by Henry 
Dodwell, Dissertatimci CyprianiccB, iii. (Oxford, 1682). There- 
upon a smali literature on the subject ^ew up. The titles 
of the contributions are given by J. E. Volbeding, Index 
dUsertationum (Lipsi®, 1840), p. 167. So for as is known to the 
present writer, all the authors neld Syneisaktisra to be an error 
of the corrupt Church of the 3rd century. The above men- 
tioned discussion of 1 Co 738-38 by Ed. Grafe, ‘Qeistliche 
Verlobnisse bei Paulus,’ foiiowed a notice of Weizsacker, and 
yjpeared in Theol. Arbeiten atis dem rheinischen vrissenschaftl. 
Prediger- Verein, N.S. , iii. (Freiburg, 1899). This interpretation 
has found considerable approval. The conception of Syneis- 
aktism given above is proved in detail by H. Achelis, Virgines 
Subintroductce : JEin Beitrag z\i 1 Cor. 7 (Leipzig, 1902). 

B[ A,CTTE Yx*yS « 

AGARIA, agar, AGARI. — ^An Indian tribe 
which, at the Census of 1901, numbered 270,370, of 
whom the vast majority are found in Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, and Bengal, with a few in other 
parts of N. India. The ethnoOTaphy of this tribe 
IS very obscure, and, as colleotea under one heading 
in the Census returns, it includes at least three dif- 
ferent communities, who may, however, a^ee in 
being of common Dravidian or Munda origin. In 
Chota Nagpur and the adjoining district of Mirza- 
pur the Agaria practise the old rude Dravidian 
method of smelting iron. In the Tributary Mahals 
of Bengal and in the Sambalpur district of the 
Central Provinces they are a fair, good-looking 
race, who' claim to have once been Rajputs in the 
neighbourhood of Agra, whence they say they de- 
rive their name. The legend runs that they refused 
to bow the head before the Muhammadan emperor 
of Delhi, and were compelled to leave their ori^al 
settlements and migrate southwards. These the 
Census returns describe under the name of A^karia, 
in order to distinguish them from the Agaria, ivho 
are pure Dravidians. In the Mandla district of the 
same province they are described as a subdivision 
of the Gonds (wh. see), and among the laziest and 
most drunken of that race. In Bombay another 
branch practise in some places the business of salt- 
making, and derive their name from the pit (Hind. 
Mahr. agar, Skr. dkara, ‘a mine’) in which the 
brine is evaporated. 

It is only the tribe in Chota Nagpur and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood that preserves its original 
beliefs. Generally they have a well-marked totem- 
istic division into sub - castes ; a vague form of 
ancestor- worship, which is confined to propitiating 
the dead of the preceding generation ; and a respect 
for the Sfil tree (Shorea robusta), which is used at 
their marriages. In Mirzapur they neglect the 
ordinary Hindu gods, and have a special worship 
of Lohasur Devi, the Mother-goddess who presides 
over the smelting furnace. To her the baigd, or 
village officiant, sacrifices a goat which has never 
home a kid, and bums a few scraps of cake, the 
meat and the remainder of the bread being con- 
sumed by the worshippers. In Palamau, according 
to Forbes, their worship is of a still lower type. 

‘ They appear,’ he writes, ‘ to have no deities, and 
to have no knowledge of the Supreme Being, though 
some of them appear to have heard of the universal 
Devi j but I do not think they worshipped her in any 
way. On certain days of the year they ofier up 
sacrifices to propitiate the spirits of the departed 
members of the family.’ This ceremony is called 
Mfla,’ i.e. ‘ the Dead.’ They generally also worship 
the Dih or local gods of the village m which they 
happen to settle. In Bengal their women have the 
reputation of being notorious witches. Dalton was 
told that ‘in Gangpur there are old women, pro- 
fessors of witchcraft, who stealthily instruct the 


young girls. The latter are all eager to be taught, 
and are not considered proficient till a fine forest 
tree, selected to be expenraented upon, is destroyed 
by the potency of their “mantras” or charms, so 
that the mfe a man takes to his bosom has probably 
done her tree, and is confident in the belief that she 
can, if she pleases, dispose ,of her husband in the 
same manner if he makes himself obnoxious.’ . 

A closely allied tribe of the E. Mundas in Lohfir- 
daga — the Asurs, who speak the same language 
as the Agaria — worship Andhariya Devata, the 
Earth-god. The sacrificer places a fowl \vith its 
head on the anvil, and, holding it in position ■vvith 
the forge pincers, strikes its head with a hammer, 
praying that the goddess will protect the worshipper 
from injury by the sparks which fly from remhot 
iron. These people also worship Bor Pahari Bonga, 
the great Hul-god, with the sacrifice of a brown 
goat, and Pandra Devata, the Sun, -with a mottled 
fowl. 

The Agaria of the Central Provinces and the 
allied tribe in Bombay are practically Hindus, wor- 
shipping in particvdar Hanumanta, the monkey- 
god, and all tlie village gods and goddesses. But 
they stUl preserve traces of the original pre-Aryan 
beliefs in representing these deities by stones and 
white ant huls, and by performing their worship 
through their own headman, and not by a Brahman 
officiant. 


Literatdre.— F or Bengal and the United Provinces : Dalton, 
Ethnology of Bengal (1872), 196, 322 ff.; Forbes, Settlement Be- 
port on Palamau, quoted In North Indian Notes and Queries, 
iv. 48 ; Crooke, 'Azbes and Castes (1890) i. 1 B. For Central 
Provinces: Census Report, 1901, i. 196, 322 f.; Gazetteer, i. 273 f. 
4B7. For Bombay : Gazetteer, xv. pt. i. 360. For the Asuis : 
JASB Ivii. pt. i, 8 ; Census Report, 1901, i. 283. 

W. Crooke. 

AGASTYA (or Agasti). — The reputed author 
of some Vedic hymns (Bigveda, i. 165-191). In 
the Eigveda he is sometimes mentioned, and some 
particulars are alluded to, notably his miraculous 
origin and his relation to Lopamudra, his wife 
(see E. Sieg, Sagenstoffe des Btgveda, i. 105-129). 
In Hindu mythology* be is regarded as the 
patron saint of Southern India, where places 
sacred to him abound ; still, his hermit^e was 
shown on the Yamuna near Prayaga.t He orig- 
inated from the seed of Mitra and varuna, which 
they had dropped into a water-jar on seeing the 
heavenly nymph UrvalLJ From_ his double pa- 
rentage he is called Maitravaruni, and from his 
being bom from a jar he got the names Kumbha- 
sambhava, Kalaiayoni, and similar ones denoting 
‘jar-bom.’ A Veuic name of Agastyais Manya. 

Agastya, growing old as an ascetic, ■\vas ad- 
momshed by his ancestors to beget a son in order 
to save himself and them from perdition. He 
therefore produced, by magic power, a beantifm 
maiden, lopamudra, from the best part_ 
creatures, and gave her to the king of Vidarbha 
to be his daughter. Nobody daring, on account 
of her supernatural beauty, to pretend to her h^d, 
Agastya at last demanded her in marriage. The 
king, fearing his wrath, acceded to hi8_ wish, and 
Lopamudra became the wife of the ascetic, Wlien, 
however, after a course of penances in Gangfldvfira, 
Agastya desired to embrace his ivife, she refused 
to do his 'will unless she was decked out in such 
splendid robes and costly ornaments as she Imd 
been accustomed to in her father’s house. In order 
to satisfy her demand, Agastya applied to different 
kings for treasures ; but he ascertained that thmr 
budgets were just balanced, so that they might 
not bestow wealth on him. On their advice and 
in their company he went to the king of Manimatl, 
the Dfinava llvala, who was famous for his nches. 

’ See Holtzmann’a paper on Agastj'a In the Jlahdbhdrata la 
ZD31G xxxiv. p. 589 fl. 

t MahObh&rata, ilL 87. 

t Erhaddevatd, v. SO ; R&mdyana, vil. BT. 
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Now- Dvala, an enemy of the Brahmans, had a 
brother, V&tapi, whom, on the arrival of a 
Brahman, he used to kill and then to prepare as 
a meal. "When the unsuspecting^ guest had fanished 
his dinner, Ilvala, by his magical power, called 
Vatapi to life again, and in this way killed his 
victim. The Danava tried this trick on Agastya, 
hut his incantation failed to revive Vatapi, whom 
Agastya had already completely digested. So 
Ilvala was fain to give Agastya suA treasures 
as satisfied the desires of Lopamudra. According to 
the Bamayana (iii. 11. 66), however, Agastya, on 
this occasion, reduced the Danava to ashes by fire 
issuing from his eye. The Risi had by Lopamudra 
a son called Drdhasyu or Idhmavaha.* 

Another famous deed of Agastya was his having 
caused the fall of Nahusa. 

When, after vanquishing Vrtm, Indra, polluted with the sin 
of brahmaJiatya, or killing of a Brahman, fled and hid himself, 
the gods made Nahu;a ruler of the skies. But Kahuna Boon 
became overbearing and desired to make Sachl, Indra’a wife, bis 
own. She, however, would not consent unless he came to her 
on a car drawn by the seven Risia. Nahu?a therefore yoked 
them to his car, and made them draw It. During his ride, he, 
for some cause, differently stated In different places, kicked 
Agastya on the head, whereupon the Ei?i turned him, by his 
curse, into a serpent, until Yuahi;(hlra should release him from 
the curse.t 

Most frequently Agastya is mentioned in San- 
skrit works as having stayed the abnormal growth 
of the Vindhya range, and as having drunk up the 
ocean. 


The T^ndhya was Jealous of Mount Mem, round which sun 
and moon and stars were always revolving. In order to force 
the heavenly Ibodies to go round him too, Vindhya began to 
grow, and rose to such a height that the gods became alarmed. 
They therefore asked Agns&a to prevent the mountain from 
obstmoting the path of the sun. Accordingly the p?i went 
with his family to the Vindhya, and, pretending to have some- 
thing to do In the South, he asked the mountain to cease grow- 
ing till he should returnl; and when the Vindhya had agreed,he 
passed on and took up his abode in the South for ever.) His 
hermitage was near the aod&vari and Pampa, where E5ma 
and Site were his guests. 8 The Eam&yana, however, takes 
apparentiy no heecT of Agastya's resolve never to leave the 
South, for in Bk. vil. It is related that he visited Eama in 
Ayodbya, and there told him the early history of E&vapa and 
Banuman. 


The drinking up of the ocean is thus related in 
the Mahahhdrata (iii, 103 fl'.) ; 

The Eklakeyas or Kaleyas, a class of Asuras, bad fought under 
Vrtra against the gods. After the death of their leader they 
hid themselves in the ocean where the gods could not reach 
them, and determined to extirpate the Brahmans and holy 
men ; for thus, they thought, they would bring about the 
end of the world. The gods, alarmed by their raids, were 
advised by Vi?nu to Implore Agastya for help. The Risi, ac- 
cordingly, drank up the water of the ocean and thus laid bare 
the Kwakeyas, who were then slain by the gods. The ocean 
continued a void till Bhagiratha led the Ganga to it and thus 
filled it again with water. 

A curious trait of our saint is that he was a 
famous hunter and archer. For this reason, prob- 
ably, Manu (v. 22) adduces Agastya as an au- 
thority for killing deer and birds for sacrificial 
purposes and for servants’ food. 

After his death Agastya was placed among the 
stars 11 as Canopus, the most brilliant star in the 
southern heavens except Sirius. The heliacal rising 
of this star, while the sun is in the asterism Hasta, 
marks the setting in of autumn after the close of 
the rains.*! 

Agastya seems, in popular belief, to represent 
that force of nature which makes an end of the 


monsoon, — in mythological language, drinks up the 
waters of the ocean, — and which brings back the 
sun, temporarily hidden by the clouds of the rainy 
season, or, turned mythologically, stays the growth 
of Vindhya obstructing the path of the sun. As 
a rain-godling, ‘who is supposed to have power 

• Mahdbhdrata, iii. 86-99, 

r MoAabTiarato, T. 17 ff., xli. SIS ft, ; and, with some varia- 
tions, xiit. 9911. 

i ilahabhdnUa, HI. 103. 

S ^‘ipteVUtuXiUi. 11 L ; KadambaH, ed. Peterson, p. 21 ff. 

I rauimjio Aroppoio, i. 11. 2. 

V I ardha IfxAim, ByAat Saihhitdt xii. 7 ff. 


to stop the rain,’ he is stiD invoked in Muzaffat- 
nagar.* 

In Southern India, Agastya ‘ is venerated as the 
earliest teacher of science and literature’; he is 
the reputed author of many Tamil works; ‘he 
is believed to be still alive, though invisible to 
ordinary eyes, and to reside somewhere on the 
fine conical mountain in Travancore commonly 
called Agastya’s hill, from which the Porunei, or 
Tamraparni, the sacred river of Tinnevelli, takes 
its rise.’ t See also Vedic Reliqiok (4 B b). 

H. Jacobi. 

AGE. — ^Inmost animals there is a normal spe- 
cific size to which the great majority of the adult 
members of the species closely approximate. In a 
large collection representing a species there may 
be a few giants and a few dwarfs, but most of the 
members show a close approximation to the same 
limit of growth, and there are good reasons for 
believing that the normal specific size is adaptive, 
i.e. that It has been slowly established in the course 
of selection as the fittest size for the given organ- 
ization and the given conditions of life. In some 
cases, e.ff. many fishes, there is no such definite 
limit of growth ; thus haddocks are often found as 
large as cods. 

Similarly, in many animals that have been care- 
fully studied, we find that there is a normal poten- 
tial duration of life, — an age which is rarely 
exceeded, though it may be seldom attained. 
This normal ‘lease of life"* is in most cases knoivn 
only in a general way, though in many cases we 
are able to say that the living creature m question 
never lives longer than a few months, or a year, or 
a few years. Statistics from forms kept in cap- 
tivity are obviously vitiated by the artificial con- 
ditions, and the life of animals in their natural 
conditions is so often ended by a ‘violent death’ — 
coming sooner or later according to the varying 
intensity of the struggle for existence^that it is 
difficult to say what tne normal potential duration 
of life really is. But a critical survey of a large 
body of facts led "Weismann in his essay pn ‘The 
Duration of Life’ (1889) to the conclusion that 
this, like size, is an adaptive character, gradually 
defined by selection in relation to the external 
conditions of life. 

Attempts have often been made to correlate 
the duration of life with certain structural and 
functional characteristics of the type discussed, 
e.g, with size, with the duration of the growing 
period, with rapidity or sluggishness of life, but 
none of these correlations can be generalized, 
and there is much to be said for vVeismann’s 
more cautious thesis, that the length of life is de- 
termined in relation to the needs of the species. 
Given a certain rate of reproduction and a certain 
average mortality, the duration of life that sur- 
vives is that which is fittest to the conditions. 
(See Adaptation.) In the same essay Weismann 
pointed out that unicellular organisms, which have 
no ‘ body ’ to keep up, which can continually make 
good their waste by repair, and which have very- 
simple inexpensive modes of reproduction, are practi- 
cally ‘ immortal,’ i.c. they are not subject to natural 
death as higher organisms are. Epigrammatically 
expressed, natural death is the price paid for a 
‘body.’ 

In the case of man, we must clearly distinguish 
between the average specific longevity, about 34 
years in Europe — but happily raisable with de- 
creasing infantile mortality, improved sanitation, 
decreasing warfare, increasing temperance and 
carefulness, — and the potential specific longevity, 
which for the present race is normally between 

• Crooks, The Popular Relipion and Folklore o/ Forthem 
India, 1. 76, 

t Caldwell, Compar. Oram, of Dravidtan Zanpuaget>, not 
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seventy and one hundred years. There is no war- 
rant for fixing any precise limit, either for the past 
or the future. All that we can scientifically say 
is that there are few well-established instances of 
a greater human longevity than 104 years. Sir 
George ComewaU Le^vis did good service (1862) in 
destructively criticising numerous alleged cases of 
centenarianism, the occurrence of whi^ he at first 
regarded as quite unproved, but even he finally 
admitted that men do sometimes reach a hundred 
years, and that some have reached one hundred 
and three or four. The famous cases of Thomas 
Parr, Henry Jenkins, and the Countess of Des- 
mond, said to be 162, 169, and 140 respectively, 
were ruled out of court by Mr. Thoms, who edited 
Notes and Queries at the time when Sir G. C. Lems’s 
wholesome scepticism created much stir. man 
is a slowly varying organism, as regards physical 
characters at least, it is extremely unlikely that 
his longevity was ever much greater than it is 
now. Monsters in age and monsters in size are 
alike incredible. 


Prof. E. Metchnikofi’ is one of the few modem 
biologists who would deal generously mth Biblical 
and other old records of great human longevity. 
He apparently thinks there has been some mis- 
understanding in regard to Methuselah’s 969 years 
and Noah’s 950, but he accepts the great ages of 
175, 180, and 147 years ascribed to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Similarly, he accepts the 185 
years -with which St. Mungo of Glasgow has been 
credited. And as he is generous in regard to the 
past, he is hopeful in regard to the future, believ- 
mg that a more careful and temperate life, as well 
as an enlightened recognition of the disharmonies 
of our bodily frame, may bring about a time when 
man will no longer, as Buffon says, ‘die of disap- 
pointment,’ but attain everywhere *a hundred 
years.’ ‘Humanity,’ Metchnikofif says, ‘would 
make a great stride towar^ longevity could it put 
an end to syphilis, which is the cause of one-mth 
of the cases of arterial sclerosis. The suppression 


of alcoholism, the second great factor in the pro- 
duction of senUe degeneration of the arteries, will 
produce a still more marked extension of the term 
of life. Scientific study of old age and of the 
means of modifying its pathologjoaf character will 
make life longer and happier.’ He also quotes the 
theoretically simple conclusion of Pfiiiger’s essay 
on ‘The Art of prolonging Human Life’: — ‘Avoid 
the things that are harmful, and be moderate in 
all things.’ 

A fact of much interest is the statistical evidence 


that such a subtle character as ‘longevity,’ that is 
to say, a tendency to a certain lease or life, be it long 
or short, is heriteble like other inborn characters, 
though it rests, of course, to some extent with the 
indmdnal or his environment to determine whether 


the inherited tendency is realized or not. Just 
as stature is a heritable quality, so is potential 
longevity, bat the degree of expression is in part 
determined by ‘ nurture ’—taking the word in the 
widest sense. 


There is, as we have hinted, reason to believe 
that natural death is not to be regarded simply as 
an intrinsic necessity — the fate of all life ; we can 
carry the analysis further, and say that it is inci- 
dent on the complexify of the bodUy machinery, 
which makes complete recuperation well-nigh im- 
possible, and almost forces the organism to accumu- 
late arrears, to go into debt to itself; that it is 
incident on the Emits which are set to the multi- 
plication and renewal of cells -within the body, 
thus nerve-cells in higher animals cannot be add^ 
to after an early stage in development ; and it is 


incident on the occurrence of organically expensiv* 
modes of reproduction, for reproduction is often 
the beginning of death. At the same time, it 
seems difiScuit to rest satisfied with these and 
other physiological reasons, and we fall back on 
the selectionist -view that the duration of life has 
beenj in part at least, punctuated from \vithout 
and in reference to large issues ; it has been gradu- 
ally regulated in adaptation to the welfare of the 
species. 

It seems to us suggestive to recognize four 
categories of phenomena in connexion with age. 
The first is that of the immortal unicellular ani- 
mals which never grow old, which seem exempt 
from natural death. The second is that of many 
wOd animals, which reach the length of their 
life’s tether without any hint of ageing, and pass 
off the scene — or are shoved off— victims of violent 
death. In many fishes and reptiles, for instance, 
which are old in years, there is not in their organs 
or tissues the least bint of age - degeneration. 
The third is that of the majority of civilized 
human beings, some domesticated, and some wild 
animals, in which the decline of life is marked by 
normal senescence. The fourth is that of many 
human beings, not a few domesticated animals, 
e.g. horse, dog, cat, and some semi-domesticated 
animals, notably bees, in which the close of life is 
marked by distinctively pathological senility. It 
seems certain that wild animals rarely e.xhibit more 
than a slight senescence, while man often exhibits 
a bathos of senility. What is the explanation of 
this ? 

The majority of wild animals seem to die a 
violent death, before there is time for senescence, 
much less senility. The character of old age de- 
pends upon the nature of the physiological bad 
debts, some of which are more unnatural than 
others, much more unnatural in tamed than in 
wUd animals, much more unnatural in man than 
in animals. Furthermore, civilized man, sheltered 
from the extreme physical forms of the struggle 
for existence, can live for a long time with a very 
defective hereditary constitution, which may end 
in a period of very undesirable senility. Man is 
also very deficient in the resting instinct, imd 
seldom takes much thought about resting habits. 
In many cases, too, there has come about in human 
societies a system of protective agencies which 
allow the weak to survive through a period of pro- 
longed senility. We cannot, perhaps,_ do other- 
■wise in regard, to those we love ; but it is plain 
that our better ambition would be to heighten the 
standard of -vitality rather than merely to prolong 
existence, so that if we have an old age it may 
-without senility. Those whom the gods love die 
young. 

LTTEEATURs.-^Hbstein, Die Kunst das mcnschlUihe Leben w 
verlangemt Wiesbaden, 1891; Flonrens, De la Jj<mgivxU 
kumavne^t Paris, 1885 ; G. M. Humphry Old.Agt*and Changes 
incidental to it, Cambridfi'e, 1886; Lankester, *Cen» 

teDarianlsm/ In The Advancement of Science, London, 1890, 
also Comparative Longevity in 3Ian and Animals, London. 
1870 ; Lejoaconrt, Qalerie des ^tenaires aneiens et modemes, 
Paris, 1842; E. Metchnikoff, ‘Etudes Biologiqucs surla VicU- 
Jesse,* in Annates Inst. Pasteur, i. (1901) p. 805, 11. (1902) p. 912, 
also The Nature of Man (tr. 19031, csp. ch. x,, ‘The Aden* 
tiflc Study of Old A^o ' ; Karl Pearson, The Chances of Death, 
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AGED.— See Abandonment and Exposdee, 
Old Age. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Primitive and 
American). — i. The conception of a series of cosmic 
eras, mutually related, yet separated from each 
other by cataclysms destroying the entire known 
world and formmg the basis for an essentially new 
creation, is peculiar to a high degree of religious 
development. The idea of creation is common to 
practically all religious systems (see art. Cosmo- 
gony), and at a later, though still relatively 
primitive, period is evolved the notion of a cosmic 
cataclysm which is to annihilate the world. Still 
later, it would seem, comes the doctrine that after 
this cosmic annihilation there is to he a new world, 
a belief which is found, for instance, in systems so 
divergent as the Iranian and the Norse. Closely 
connected with the belief in the regeneration 
of the world is the well-nigh universal doctrine 1 
that the entire earth has already been destroyed 
by a flood (see Deluge). The theory of Ages of 
the World has been carried still further by the 
hase which holds that the present cosmic era has 
een preceded by others, and the Greek, Hindu, 
and Buddhist systems have even evolved a series 
of cycles each of which contains four Ages, and 
which have been and are to be repeated in inj&nite 
succession. 

2. The most familiar example of the belief in 
Ages of the World is, of course, the philosophized 
Greek view presented by Hesiod (Worfo and Days, 
109-201), according to whom there have been four 
Ages — golden, sUver, brass, and iron — each worse 
than the one preceding. Equally pessimistic is 
the Hindu system of Ages, where the four yugas, 
or Ages of a ‘day of Brahma’ (12,000 years), are 
successively shorter in duration and increasingly 
degenerate. Among primitive peoples such a series 
of Ages of the Worm seems to oe unknown, yet it 
is noteworthy that among the South American 
Indians it is generally hdd that the world has 
already been destroyed twice, once by fire and 
again by flood, as among the eastern Tapis and 
the_ Arawaks of Guiana. In like manner, the 
ancient Peruvians fancied not only that two 
cosmic cataclysms had occurred, but that the 
world was again to be destroyed, so that they 
stood in terror of every lunar and solar eclipse. 

3. Outside the great culture nations of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Europe, however, only the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, perhaps under the in- 
fluence of the Btfll more highly developed Mayas of 
Yucatan, evolved a doctrine of Ages of the World. 
Thfa marvellous people held that the present era, 
which bore no specim name, was preceded by four 
Ages or ‘Suns’; the Sun of Earth, the Sun of 
Fire, the Sun of Air, and the Sun of Water. Each 
of these cycles had been terminated by a fearful 
and universal cataclysm, and the Aztecs looked 
forward with dread to the end of the present era. 
At the close of each cycle of fifty-two years they 
were filled with special fear ; every fire "was ox- 
tingmshed, and all the priests, followed by the 
people, marched in solemn procession to a moun- 
tain two leagues from the capital. There they 
watched with bated breath for the rising of the 
Keiades, and when this constellation was seen, 
the priests rekindled fires by the friction of two 


ieces of wood, one of which was placed on the 

reast of a human sacrifice, while the multitude 
rejoiced in the assurance that the world would 
surely survive for another cycle of fifty-two years. 
It is noteworthy that Aztec sources vary widely 
with regard to both the length and the sequence 
of the cosmic eras, the latter being given not only 
as stated above, but also as Water, Air, Fire, 
Earth ; Earth, Air, Fire, Water ; Water, Earth, 
Air, Fire ; and Water, Air, Earth, Fire. In like 
manner, the order of the cataclysms which termin- 
ated the several eras varies according to the dif- 
ferent sources, but it is certain at least that the 
Sun of Earth was terminated by famine, the Sun 
of Fire by conflagration, the Sun of Air by a 
hurricane, and the Sun of Water by a flood. 

4. The basis of this Aztec belief in Ages of the 
World is not altogether certain. It lias been 
suggested that it was due, at least in part, to 
the tremendous natural phenomena of a tropical 
country, and also to the political and social revolu- 
tions which took place in ancient Mexico. The 
former explanation is doubtless the one to be pre- 
ferred, implying a reminiscence of some remote 
catastrophe, m^hopoetically magnified by suc- 
cessive generations, especially ns this hypothesis 
also ex^ains the characteristic South American 
belief in a twofold destruction of the world by fire 
and flood. 

Litbrattoe. — Waltz, AnthropoXogie der NatunSlXxr, iv. 
161-163 (Leipzig, 1864); Brinton, JUytfts of the Ifeu) IForW*, 
pp. 229-233 (New York, 1876); R6^1e, Native Religicmt oj 
Mexico and Peru, pp. 113-118 (London, 1834); EhrenreicE, 
Mgthen und LegenMn der sudamer. Urvblk^ pp. 30-31 
(Berlin, 1905). LOUIS H. GEAY. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Babylonian).— 
Even before the discovery of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, it was known that the Babylonians had re- 
flected on the course of the world’s history, and 
that they regulated the Ages of the World according 
to the movements of the planets. Seneca * reports 
a statement of Berosus, who under the rule of the 
Seleucids was priest in the Marduk temple of 
Babylon, and whose lost historical work Chaldaica 
■was intended to prove the commencement of a 
new ■world period under the Seleucids or under 
Alexander. 

•Berosus says that eTeri-thing takes place according to the 
coarse o! the planets, and he maintains this so con6dentIr that he 
determines the times for the conflagration of the world and for 
the flood. He asserts that the world will hum when all the 
planets which now move in different courses come together in the 
Crab,t BO that they all stand in a straight line in the same sign, 
and that the future flood ■will take place ■when the same con. 
junction occurs in Capricorn. For the former is the constella- 
tion of the summer solstice, the latter of the ■winter solstice; 
they are the decisive signs of the zodiac, because the turning- 
points of the year lie in them.’ 

These accounts of Berosus have here, as well as 
in the narratives of the Creation and the Flood, 
been proved thoroughly reliable. The teaching 
which underlies them regarding the course of the 
■world corresponds to the accounts which we can 
read from the cuneiform inscriptions. 

• Fragm. hist. Grccc. ii 60. 

t The sign of the Crab in the zodiac is the turning-point of the 
summer sun, if the vernal equinox lies in the Earn ; the corro- 
sponding turning -point of the ■winter sun is Capricorn. Our 
calendar has remlned the designations, alUiough the vernal 
eqidnox has long ago moved into the l^h. 
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The BahyloniEin doctrine, ■which -sve find popular- 
ized in myths, dramatic and festive customs, and 
games, inquires into the origin of things and the 
development of the ■u'orld from its heMnings in 
chaos to its renewal in future teons. The doctrine 
has spread over the whole world. We find it again 
in Egypt, in the religion of the Avesta, and in 
India; traces of it are discovered in China, as 
well as in Mexico and among the savage nations of 
South America. To refer Siese phenomena hack 
to ‘ elementary ideas ’ (Bastian, Volkeridee), such 
as may arise independently among difierent peoples, 
will not hold good in view of the circumstance 
that we have to do -with ideas connected with 
definite facts which rest on continued astronomical 
observations. Babylonia was, moreover, according 
to a constant tradition, the home of astronomy 
(‘ Chaldean msdom ’), and there the science of the 
stars formed the basis of all intellectual culture. 

In the Babylonian conception of the universe, 
which regards everything eartlily as a copy of a 
heavenly prototype, the zodiac is considered the 
most important part of the whole universe. The 
zodiac (iupuk Sami) is the broad * Way ’ on the 
heavens, c. 20 degrees, upon which the sun, the 
moon, Venus and the four other mo'ving stars 
(planets) known to antiquity, trace out their 
course ; while the other stars, the fixed stars, seem 
to staud still on the ball of the revolving heavens. 
The moving stars were regarded as interpreters of 
the Divine ■will. The heaven of fixed stars was 
related to them like a commentary \vritten on the 
margin of a book of revelation. 

The rulers of the zodiac are the sun, the moon, 
and Venus. In a mythological text { WAI iv. pi. 6) 
■we are told that Bel placed them to rule the htpvh 
sam6. The four remaining planets, Marduk- 
Jupiter, Nebo-Mercury, Ninib-Mars, and Nergal- 
Satum, correspond to the quarter appearances of 
the three, and have their special place of reve- 
lation at the four quarter points of the cycle, or, 
speaking in terms of space, at the four comers of 
the world. Every one of the astral di-vinities 
represents the whole Divine power. Polytheism 
rests on myth, which popularizes the teaching, 
and on worship, which again is a product of the 
mythology. The temple-teaching at every place 
of worship serves to prove that the divinity 
reveals itself at a particular place in a definite 
form and shape, such as result from the relation 
of that place to the corresponding sacred region 
of the heavens {rd:ror, tcmplxmi). The local god 
is sitmmus deiis for the region ; the other gods are 
like wonder-working saints. 

Seeing, however, that the Divine power reveals 
itself in the zodiac, the theory involves a triadic 
conception of the godhead. The triad — sun, moon, 
and Venus — in their relation to each other, as 
well as each of these three bodies indiridually, 
comprehends the whole being of the godhead. In 
the case of every mythological phenomenon, the 
question must be raised whether the di'vinity in the 
particular place or in the expression of its worship 
stands for the sun, the moon, or the Venus- (Istar-) 
character. In each case, however, the deity repre- 
sents at the same time the whole cycle, which 
repeats its phenomena in every microcosm of the 
natural world. The same is tme of Marduk, 
Nebo, Ninib, and Nergal. In the teaching of 
Babylon, which is best kno'wn to us, the mief 
points in the sun’s track belong to them in a 
special sense as well as the quarter appearances 
of the sun’s course. They can thus be designated 
sun-gods, but they can equally well be represented 
as forms of the moon or of Venus as they appear 
in their course. In like manner, they are repre* 
sentatives of the course of the cycle of nature 
(Taramuz in the upper and under world), which 


runs parallel ■with the astral phenomena in the 
changes of the year. Marduk and Nebo as the 
embodiments of the spring and harvest phenomena, 
or Ninib and Nergal as the embodiments of the 
phenomena of summer and winter, could occupy 
the place of Tammuz in both halves of his cycle. 

The Babylonian sages reached the profound con- 
ception that time and space are identical.'* Both 
are revelations of the Divine power, and have 
therefore the same principles of mvision. 

The course of the world cycle is consummated in 
the struggle of the two powers of the world system, 
light and darkness, the upper and the under world, 
the summer of the ■\vorld and the winter of the 
world. In the myths the sun and the moon are 
the combatants. The moon is, according to the 
Babylonian teaching, the star of the upper world 
(the reverse holds in Egypt). She ^es and rises 
again from the dead {inhu ia ina rammaniSa 
ibbanH , ' fruit, which produces itself out of itself’) ; 
she symbolizes the power of life from the dead. 
The sun, which, in opposition to the moon, stands 
at the low point, and m which the stars disappear, 
is the power of the under world. ‘Istar desires 
to become the queen of heaven.’ In the myth 
she is the heavenly virgin (in the zodiac she is 
represented by the figure of the Virgin ■with the 
ear of com or with the child) who gives birth to 
the sun-child or the moon-child, which then over- 
comes the dragon of darkness and thereby brings 
in the new era, — but then at the highest point of 
the course dies and sinks do^wn into the under 
world ; or she is the Venus, who descends into the 
under world and brings up the fallen ones. The 
four planets of the four points of the world, which 
indicate in the gyration the turning-points of the 
sun (Ninib and Nergal) and the equinoctial points 
(Marduk and Nebo), are made use of in the mythol- 
ogy in the following manner: Marduk is the 
j bnnger inof the new time (the spring sun), Nebo 
(Hermes ivith the balance of the dead) is the guide 
to the dark half of the lower world, Ninib (Mars) 
brings the doom of the change of the summer sun 
(death of Tammuz by the boar, the sacred animal 
of Ninib), NergM is lord of the dark half of the 
under world. Thus Marduk and Nebo exchange 

J daces under the precedence of Babylon, whose 
ocal god is Marduk. The r61e of bringing in the 
new time belongs in reality to Nebo. His name 
indicates that he is the ‘prophet’ of the new time 
(Nebo-Mercury is the moming-star; in the word 
lies the root of the official name ncbV, ‘prophet,’ 
i.e. one who announces the new age).t 
The change of the arc of day and the arc of night, 
the summer and ■winter courses of the stars, and the 
related change of life and death in nature, result 
in the doctrine of the change of the Ages. The 
change of the seasons corresponds to the succession 
of day and night. According to the principle that 
the microcosm everywhere reflects the macrocosm, 
the year is a copy of the greater period of time, m 
■which the evolution of the worla is consummated, 
and the seasons correspond to Ages of the World. 

The acceptance of Ages of the World must go 
back to the observation of the stages of the sun’s 
course. Before we speak of these Sun Ages of the 
World, we shall give a survey of traces of Ages 
of the World in which the connexion with these 
stages is not at first apparent. 

The cuneiform texts mention ‘ kings befmo the 
Flood * in opposition to ‘ kings after the Flood. 
They are thought of as in past time : — 


• The Assjr.-Bah. 'dlam, ‘world,’ U the Hcb. Mm, 'primenl 
time,' ‘eternity.’ 

t Jupiter, 03 a planet, has in itecll no 
In our order of the dsyt of the week I 
^Thursday, Jeudi.-fortodfcr). The foe 

rolee him to the rank of tummut dtt 

wide diaueion of the Babylonian conception of the world. 


claim to Bpecial erophasU. 
t occupies the fifth pl^ 
t that the claMlcal peoplet 
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1 . Lam abllbi, ‘the time before the Flood.’ In 
the time before the Flood there lived the heroes, 
who (according to the Gilgames Epic, which on the 
11th table tells the story of the Flood) dwell in 
the under world, or, like the Babylonian Noah, are 
removed into the heavenly world. At that time 
there lived, too, the (seven) sages. Asurbanipal 
speaks of inscriptions of the time before the Flood. 
A magical text mentions a saying of an old sage 
before the Flood. WAJ v. 44, 20a, speaks of ‘ kings 
after the Flood.’ Berosus indicates along with 
the sages the early kings, who together lived 120 
years. 

1. Aloros (=Bab. Aritrul). 

2. Alaporos (Adaporo3)=adopo, <.«. Marduk, the eon ot Ea In 

the heroic age, who, as the bringer In of the new age (of. 
'ASap. pifAiav), Marduk as fightuig with the dragon, will 
introduce the new age of the world.* 

8. Ani6Ion=o»n51u, ‘man.’ As Adapa corresponds to the 
Biblical patriarch Beth, Amtion in like manner corre- 
sponds to Enosh (i.e. man). 

4. Ammenon = timmdnu Cworkmaster') es Cain (Ooinan), 

* smith ’ (of. Aram, gaindj/o— ‘ smith ■). 

B. MegalaroB=?. 

6. Daono3=f. 

7. Evedoraohos=Ennieduranti, 'favourite of the great gods,’ 

who taught his son the secret of heaven and earth ; i.e. 
Enoch, who walked with God, and after a life of 365 
years (the number of the sun) was taken away. The 
Jewish feast of the turning of the winter sun {Hanukkah, 
‘ feast,’ later applied to the dedication of the Temple) was 
coimected with Enoch. J uhilees (4^1) says of hun : * Enoch 
was among the angels of God six Jubilees; and they 
showed him all that the rufe of the sun is in heaven and 
on the earth, and he wrote it all down.’ 

8. Amempsinos =a»n«Z-Sin, ‘man of the god Sin’=Mcthn- 

selah. There Is a Babylonian text which communicates 
‘ the secrets ' of Amel-Sin. 

0. Otiartes (Opartes?)= Ubara-Tuiu, father of the Babylonian 
Noah (UtnaplStim, Haslsatra, in Berosus Xisuthros), 

Berosus relates that Kronos before the Flood had 
ordered Xisuthroa to engrave with letter-signs all 
things according to their beginning, middle, and 
end (engraving on tablets with cuneiform letters is 
meant), and to deposit them in Sippar. After 
the Flood his children and relatives had gone to 
Babylon, taken the writings from Sippar, and 
circulated them among the people. 

2 . The historic period, which again unfolds itself 
in Ages. The division of the Ages into periods 
before and after the Flood is also connected with 
the course of the stars. The Golden Age of early 
times corresponds to the time in which the vernal 
equinox in the zodiac goes through the dominion 
of Anu (four figures). The Flood brought the 
course of the world through the dominion of 
Ea (four figures, water-region); the historical 
period corresponds with Bel’s realm of the zodiac. 
For the track of the zodiac is portioned out to 
Anu, Bel, and Ea, the triad of Divine power in the 
whole universe of space, corresponding on the 
zodiac to Sin, Samas, and Istar. The restoration 
of the world after the Flood corresponds to the 
fashioning of the world after the original chaos, 
which also appears as the power of the waters (in 
the myth the water-dragon had been subdued) ; the 
world after the Flood corresponds to the primeval 
world after the Creation.f 
The application of Ages of the World to the 
periods of the evolution of the seon of mankind is 
connected in a special way with the teaching about 

* Marduk and Adapa are both dbkallu, i.e, ‘ sages ' in tbo Divine 
sense. Sennacherib, who, by the destruction ot Babylon and the 
raising ot Nineveh into prominence by violent means, sought 
to inaugurate a new era, allows hiroselt to bo glorified ns Adapa. 
He says (JT. 270, la) : ‘ Assur spoke in a dream to the erand- 
lather of the king, my lord "ahkallu" : “the king, the king ot 
kings (ASurbanipal), is the grandson of the dbkallu and Adapa.”’ 
Bee p. ISOt for the Inauguration of a new Age with A?urbanipal. 

f The Biblical story of the Flood sHll shows traces ot the 
notion found in the Babylonian narrative of the flooding ot the 
whole world. The mountain where the ark landed is onginally 
the mountain of the world. The report ot the Priests’ Code (On 
gives the precise height of the mountain. On its top 
sunds the tree of life (olive tree) from which the dove bring* 
the leaf. The ark of the Indian ^ood also lands on the moun- 
tain of the world. 


the calendar, which is based on observation of the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

By the precession of the equinoxes is meant the gradual dis- 
placement of the same point of day in the ecliptic, the middle 
line of the zodiac, which the sun’s tra(& marks out. The inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth to the plane of the sun is variable. 
In accordance with this, the point of intersection of the apparent 
plane of the sun and of the equator recedes for the spectator. 
For the observation of the ancients this resulted in the follow- 
ing phenomenon : The position of the sun in the same spring 
days recedes from year to year farther towards the east. In 
72 years the displacement amounts to a day, in every 2200 years 
therefore, about a figure in the zodiac. The vernal equinox 
traverses once in 12 x 2200 years the water-region (Flood) and 
the fire-region. On this fact rests the teaching of Berosus given 
above (p. 18S>>). 

In the region of further Asia, the earliest his- 
torical time of which we can find traces in the 
original sources had placed the cult of the god 
of the moon in the forefront. Sargon says, in Ms 
State inscription of the king of Melubba, that his 
fathers had, from distant times, since the soon 
of the moon -god {Adt Nannar), sent no more 
messengers to his predecessors. In the scheme 
of the partition of the world between the moon 
and the sun (moon = star of the upper world, sun 
=the star of the under world ; see above, p. 184''), 
Nebo would, in the pre-Babylonian order, corre- 
spond to the moon, Marduk to the sun. Nebo, 
too, in accordance with his character, is the 
‘ prophet ’ ; and, according to the nature of the 
doctrine regarding him, also the victor over the 
power of darknessj the bearer of the tablets of 
fate. Under the influence of the supremacy of 
Babylon he has exchanged his r61e with Marduk ; 
end this, by the way, agrees with the principle of 
the Babylonian doctrine, according to whicn op- 
posites pass over into one another (east and west, 
south and north, summer and winter, day and 
night, exchange their r61es). We could thus speak 
of an Age of the moon or an Age of Nebo, to wnioh 
in the epoch of the supremacy of Babylon an Age 

the sun or an Age of Marduk would correspond. 
But if there was a theory which reckoned in this 
way, still the latter is at least subsequently re- 
garded as the Age of the moon ; i.e. the Nebo Age, 
which preceded the rule of Marduk of Babylon, 
has been transposed in the teaching of the 
calendar, which was reckoned according to the 
precession. 

(a) Age of the Trains . — In the Age before the rise 
of Babylon (about B.C. 5000-‘2800) the sun stood in 
the zodiacal sign called the Twins. If we were to 
make additional use of this circumstance in the 
theory of the Ages of the World, as we are in- 
clined to do, the two phases of the waxing and 
waning moon would in harmony with it correspond 
to these tivins. The moon also is called repeatedly 
ellamoni, i.e. ‘ twins ’ ; and the hieroglyphics of the 
zodiac, which even to-day indicate the Twins in the 
calendar, consist of the picture of the waxing and 
waning moon, just as the Romans represented 
Janus, who bears the character of the moon, as 
the two half -moons with human faces. 

This Age of the TSvins was for Babylon the age 
of the setUement of the Semitic Babylonians. 

The Twins (Dioscuri) thus supply the ruling 
motive for all the myths which indicate the be- 
ginning of a new epoch (Cyrus, Cambyses, Romulus, 
Remus, etc.). And if any one in the time of the 
Assyrian predominance wished to dispose of the 
claims of Babylon, he went back to the archaic 
form of calculation. Either Nebo was deliberately 
raised to a more prominent place than Marduk, 
or {e.g., under Sargon) Sivan, the month of the 
moon-god, was regarded as the first month of the 
year. In the same ivay the Roman calendar was 
made archaic by beginning the year with Janus 
(January), although the last month was caUed 
I December (i.e. the tenth month). 
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One ■would expect- an Age of the sun to follow 
an^Age of the moon (the sun and the moon are also 
twins). As a matter of fact, the reckoning of the 
calendar, which was changed about B.C. 2800, on 
the basis of the precession into the next figure of 
the zodiac, was so adjusted that in the zodiac the 
figure of the Bull followed the T'wins. 

(&) Affe of the Bull . — This reform of the calendar 
was assisted by the actual state of: afiairs. The 
time of its introduction corresponds with the period 
in which Babylon became the metropolis of the 
world. Marduk, the god of the city of Babylon, 
the ‘farmer of Babylon’ (Nebuchadrezzar calls 
himself Ikkaru sa Bahili, as representative of the 
god on earth), is symbolized by the bull, which 
corresponds to the figure of the Bull in the heavens.* 
In this way the Age of the sun came at the same 
time to its rights, for Marduk as the representa- 
tive of the Divine power is in an especial sense 
the sun-god. gammurabi took advantage of the 
reform of the calendar to glorify his rule as a new 
epoch of the world. He says that he has succeeded 
in 'exalting Marduk.’ The priests of Babylon 
celebrate Marduk as the fighter with the dragon 
and as the demiurge, and found the claim of 
Babylon to world empire on the rble of Marduk as 
creator of the world. The honour which belonged 
to Nebo as the lord of the destinies is transferred 
to Marduk. Ho determines on New Year’s day 
the fate of the world. Nebo, who in the older 
teaching carried the tablets of fate, is now recorder 
of the destinies. 

The calendar which corresponded to the Age of 
the Bull must have reckoned the beginning of the 
year a month earlier, so that the year began with 
lyyar and closed with Nisan ; for the world-epoch 
embracing a sign of the zodiac corresponds to the 
course of the sun through a sign of the zodiac, 
i.e. one month. That it was so reckoned can, 
of course, be proved only indirectly. The king 
of Assyria allowed himself to be invested in office 
in the month lyyar. The investiture is a ceremony 
which took place also in Baboon, and therefore 
according to Babylonian law. The king seized the 
hands of Bel-Marduk, and by this act his rulo 
obtained its ratification and consecration. This 
inauguration was still observed in lyyar after 
Nisan must have long been regarded as the first 
month. Under Sargon and Nebuchadrezzar the 
inauguration took place in Nisan. The new 
calendar had thus in the meantime secured recog- 
nition for its claims. 

The mjd;hological motives of the Age of the Bull 
had to be taken from the myths of Marduk. 
Seeing that Marduk is regarded as the child of the 
sun (the ideogram signifies ‘ son of the sun ’), the 
motive of the mysterious birth is connected -with 
his appearance as well as the motive of the perse- 
cution by the dragon (exposure and rescue). The 
myths or Marduk which are as yet known have 
not supplied eiddence for his birth from the virgin 
queen of heaven (see above, p. ISi*"). But the 
myths tell of the marriage of Marduk. The child 
of the sun in the course of the cycle becomes the 
lover and the husband of the queen of heaven 
(Istar). Every historical celebrity who, in the 
Bull age, was distinguished as a ruler of the world, 
a founder of dynasties, etc., ■was furnished ■«!& the 
Marduk motive, if some antiquated method corre- 
sponding to the age of the Twins did not prefer 
the motive of the Dioscuri (see alwve, p. 185'’). In 
this way we can explain the mythical setting of the 
history of Sargon I., who founded Babylon, and 
in all probability was the first to introduce the 
Marduk method of reckoning. 

• In the Babylonian ideogram of the planets, Jupiter Blgnlflea 
'bull of the Bun,' and Is explained ns the ‘ furrow of the heavens’ 
which the bull of the eun ploughs. 


‘ Sargon the mighty king of Agada am I. My mother was ■ 
vestal,* my father of the lower class. ... My vestal mother 
conceived me, in secret did she bear me. She laid me in an ark 
of buirushes, closed my doors with pitch, laid me in the river. 
. . . The river bore me downwards to Akki, the water^arricr. 
Akki, the water-carrier, received mo In the friendliness of his 
heart, brought me up as his child, made mo his gardener. During 
my activity IStar fell in love with me. . . For years 1 enjo^ 

sovereign power.’ 

It is related of the hero of the Babylonian Gil- 
games Epic how Istar seeks to win his love. 
.lElian, however (Hts^. Anim. xii. 21), says his mother 
had been a king’s daughter, who conceived the 
hero by means of an insimificant man. 

Gudea, the South Babylonian priestly prince, 
says to the goddess, tv-ho stands by his side, ‘I 
have no mother, thou art my mother; I have no 
father, thou art my father; m a secret place hast 
thou borne me.’ 

Ninib appears in an epic poem as the hero, who 
will allow his royal power to extend to the bounds 
of heaven and earth. He is a child of Istar, he 
is caUed ‘ My father know I not.’ 

Asurnasirpal allows the following story to be 
told of himself : 

‘ 1 was born in the midst of mountains, which no man knowetb ; 
thou hast, O Istar, with the glance of thine eyes chosen me, 
hast longed for my supremacy, hast brought me forth from the 
mountains, and called me os ruler of men.’ 

ASurbanipal ■wishes to be regarded as a child of 
Istar, who had once nourished him. The ivriters 
of his tablets represent his Age as the Golden Age 
of the world (cf. p. IS?**). 

(c) Age of the Bam. — The recognition of the fact 
that the calendar must now be arranged according 
to the Earn as the vernal equinox, and the fixing 
of it so, give to the otherwise unimportant king 
Nabonassar (Nabll-nasir, 797-734) a special signifi- 
cance. The framers of the calendar in his time 
have dated a new age from Nabonassar. Syncellus 
relates (Chronographia, 207) that Nabonassar, 

I according to the testimony of Alexander Polyhistor 
i and Berosus, destroyed all historical documents 
relating to his predecessors, in order that dates 
might be reckoned only according to his time {trvva- 
yayiiv r&t rrpcEfew ruy Trpi airov paviXtuy TjipdytiTey, Sruf 
dsr’ aCroO h KaOapW/irjtris yhtfrai rwy XaKSatuy paaCKiuy). 

The breaking of the tablets is not to be taken literally. It Is 
the same as the burning of the boobs in reforms of other ages, 
in Persia under Alexander, in Obina, D.o. 213, under Ohin-sbi- 
hoang. In the case of the burning of the libranes of Alexandria, 
too, wis motive must be taken into consideration. It signifies 
the beginning of a new era of Islam in Egypt under Omar. 

This is the reason why the Babylonian chron- 
olo^ contained in the extant inscriptions begins 
■with Nabonassar. The Ptolemaic canon, too, which, 
as is well known, did not folloiv historical ends, 
but represented a calendar with astronomical 
limits,t had begun ■with Nabonassar. The mis- 
understanding of Syncellus can also be explained in 
this way ; the Chronographia (267) says the Baby- 
lonians bad from the time of Nabonassar written 
doivn the periods of the courses of the stars (iirb 
Napoycurdpov robs xpivovs rijs rdy dartpoiy Kiv^o'eus 
XahSaioi ■^Kplpairav). 

In Babylon itself the reform of the Age of the 
Ram never obtained full recognition, because the 
Age of Nabonassar coincided with the fall of 
Babylon. The old Babylonian reckoning kept its 
hold here. Still Berosus, under the nile of the 
Seleucids, reckons, as we saw (p. 183’’), ■with the 
Age of the Ram. The new reckoning seems to 
have found its chief support in Egypt. Just as 
the Bull Age received recognition by emphasizing 
Marduk of Babylon, in the same way the Age of 
the Ram served the purpose of glorifying Jupiter 
Amon, who is represented with the head of a 

• EnUu, the * sister of god,’ in the Code of Hammurabi, the 
priestly representative of the sister-wife of Morouk, ISUr. 

t It was carried further for several centuries alter Chn^ 
Claudius Ptolemmus is by no means the author ; he bad collected 
the traditions and preserved them In their true form. 
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ram, althoagli he is in his nature identical with 
Marduk. ^exander the Great, who allowed him- 
self to he celebrated by contemporary writers as 
lord of worlds, and to be painted by_ Apelles as 
Jupiter, consulted the oracle in the oasis of Jupiter 
Amon. Manetho says that under Bocchoris ‘a 
ram {apvlov) spoke.’ 

The doctrine of the Ages of the World, as may 
already have been inferred from the preceding 
explanation, is connected with the expectation 
of a deliverer. As deliverer there appears the 
Divine power, which reveals itself in the spring 
equinox. It is Marduk- Adapa, it is the ‘ram,’ 
which, according to the Age, overcomes the power 
of darkness. In 4 Ezra the seer reflects on 

the ways of the Highest : 

‘Then the Highest looked at his times; lo, they were at an 
end, and his coons (scecula) were full. . . . Now the earth will 
be refreshed and return . . . and trust in the judgment and 
mercy of her creator.’ 

In these words lies the fundamental religious idea 
of the doctrine of the Ages of the World. ‘The 
teons were full.’ ‘ The time is fulfilled.’ * 

The connexion of the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World -with the expectation of a deliverer produces 
the following characteristic opinions, which meet 
us at once as axioms : 

1. The Age of perfection lies at the beginning. 
Just as pure knowledge, revealed by the godhead, 
lies at the beginning, so that it is the task of 
science to discover the original truth by observa- 
tion of the book of revelation ■written down in the 
stars, and to obtain freedom from the errors which 
have crept in through human guilt, so also the Age 
of pure happiness lies at the beginning. 

This fundamental idea has produced a special 
theory regarding the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World which is based on the connexion of the 
planets with the metals. Silver is the metal of the 
moon, gold the metal of the sun, f copper the metal 
of Istar. According to the reckoning which 
begins with the Age of the moon, the silver must 
have been the first Age, on which a less valuable 
then followed. We know from classical antiquity 
the succession : Golden, Silver, Copper (Iron) Ages 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 90 ff., and Ovid, Metam. 
i. 89 ff.). The succession of the Ages of the World 
lies also at the basis of the Book of Daniel. The 
commencement with the Golden Age points to 
Egypt, where the sun predominates (see above, p. 
184“^ It may, however, point to the Babylonian 
conception, which gives the first place to Marduk 
as a sun-phenomenon, just as the planetal series of 
our days of the week places Sunday before Monday. 
The Golden Age is also called the Age of Saturn. 
Owing to the change of the heptagram into a 
pentagram, Saturn is represented by the sun, as 
Mars is by the moon ; and an astronomical text 
of the Babylonians, which has been handed down 
to us from the time of the Arsacids, expressly says 
that Saturn and the sun are identical.$ As far 
as the rest are concerned, the order of succession 
corresponds to the astral theory. The third, the 
Copper Age, corresponds to Istar -Venus, the third 
figure among the rulers of the zodiac. 

The succession gold, silver, copper, brings the 
second characteristic at the same time into 'view. 
It is as follows : 

2. The times are becoming worse. — ^This is much 
* Omt imlO,, * the days are lull,’ are the words in an oracle 
which AJutbanipal receives in Susa, according to which he is 
said to have been prophesied 1635 years before as the saviour of 
Nana, the queen of heaven. 

i Therefore the relation of the value of silver and gold in 
antiquity is 1 : 181, t.e. the relation of the course of the moon to 
that of the sun (27 : SCO). The remains of colours, which Rawlln- 
eon found on the planet steps of the Neho temple in Borsippa, 
were for the moon silver (white), (or the sun golden, (or Venus 
hght-ycllow. 

t Cf. (or tWs, the present writer’s Das AT im hichte des alien 
Orients, p. IS. 


more strongly expressed when the theory departs 
from the scheme provided by the planets with 
regard to the fourth Age, and allows an Iron Age, 
corresponding to the distress of the present time, 
to follow after the Golden, the Silver, and the 
Copper Ages. The end of these evil times, which 
precedes the destruction of the world, is a time 
of cursing, a time of tribulation, and the reversal 
of the natural order. The , Babylonian omens 
often speak of this time of cursing, which stands 
in opposition to the time the deliverer brings (see 
above) : ‘ When such and such things happen in 
heaven, then ivill the clear become dull, the pure 
dirty, the lands will fall into confusion, prayers 
win not be heard, the signs of the prophets will 
become unfavourable.’ In a form of curse which 
speaks of princes who do not obey the commands 
of the gods, we have the following ; 

• Under his rule the one will devour the other, the people will 
sell their children (or gold, the husband will desert his ■wile, 
the wife her husband, the mother ■will bolt the door against her 
daughter.’ 

In the Atarhases myth, the text of which origi- 
nates in the 3rd miU. (the time of Ammizaduga), 
the distresses which precede the Flood are related. 
In the Ira myth the coming of the deliverer after 
the time of cursing is expected : 

'The seacoost shall not spare the seocoast, Mesopotamia 
shall not spare Mesopotamia, nor Assyria Assyria, the Elamite 
the Elamites, the Carsite the Carsites, the Sutsan the Su- 
treans, the Cutsan the Cutieans, the Lulubioan the Lulubaeans, 
one land another land, one man other men, one brother another, 
but they shall strike each other dead. But after that shall 
come the Akkada, who shall lay them all low and overwhelm 
them severally.’* 

Signs in the sun and in the moon proclaim the 
end. In a hymn we have the following : 

‘ Oh, father Bel ... oh, lord of the land, the ewe rejects her 
lamb, the she-goat her kid. How much longer in thy faithful 
dty shall the mother reject her son, the wife her busbandt 
Heaven and earth are laid low, there is no light with us. The 
sun does not rise with his radiance over the land, the moon does 
not rise with her light over the land. Sun and moon do not rise 
with their radiance over the land.’ 

The time of the curse corresponds to the rule of 
the powers of the lower world. It is like the time 
of the descent of Istar to Hades. When Venus is 
in the lower world, all life is dead. As it is in the 
small year, so is it in the world year. 

But then comes the great revolution : 

3. The happy time of the beginning comes back. 
The Babylonian texts seldom speak of this time of 
blessing. It is only from the description of the 
happy rule of kings, who are praised by the Avriters 
of the tablets as the bringers in of a new Age, that 
we can extract the motives of the time of blessing. 
Especially is this the case with Asurbanipal. 

I ‘ Since the time the gods in their friendliness did set me on 
: the throne of my fathers, Ramman baa sent forth bis rain, Ea 
opened the springs ; the ^ain was five ells high in the ear, the 
ears were five-sixths ells long, the harvest was plentiful, the 
com was abundant, the seed snot up, the trees bore rich fruits, 
the cattle multiplied exceedingly, Buring my reign there was 
great abundance, under my rme rich blessing streamed down.’ 

Literature. — A. Jeremias, Das AT im Uchte des alien 
Orients'^, Leipzig, 1906 (ch. i. ‘Die altorientalische Lehre und 
das altorientalische Weltbild’), Babylonisches im liT, do. 1905 ; 
Schrader, KAT (3rd cd. revised by Zimmem and Winckler, 
Berlin, 1903), 332 fl., 38011.; H. 'Winckler, Allorientalische 
Forschungen, Ui. 179 fl., 27411., Die Weltanschauung des alien 
Orients, Altorientalische Geschichtsauffassung, Ex oriente lux, 
I. 1, ii. 2 (Leipzig, cd. Pfeiffer), ‘Himmelsbild und Weltenbild 
bei den Babyloniem ’ in Der alte Orient, iii. 213, Leipzig. 

Alfred Jeremlas, 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Buddhist).— The 
views of the Buddhists on periods of cosmical 
destruction and renovation were matters of viidd 
interest to the first Orientalists, as will be seen 
from the bibliography on p. 190. This interest has 
rather languished smee the publication of the 
Religion des Buddha of Kbppen, the last who has 
dealt thoroughly with this topic. 

•Note how the whole world is embraced in the range of 
vision. 
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The fanciful theories of the Kalpas or Ages of 
the World do not appear to be essential to Bud- 
dhism, ■whether looked upon as a religion or as a 
philosophy. Nor are they of mythological moment, 
being rather matter of ‘ secular knowledge,’ or, as 
a Buddhist would say, lokdyatika. Nevertheless, 
as they can be proved to be very old ; as they are 
made use of when the myriads of Buddhas of the 
Great Vehicle are honoured, and have been duly re- 
corded by the Buddhists of every country, Sinha- 
lese as well as Mongolian ; as, moreover, some 
bits of philosophical or religious reflexion are inter- 
woven with them, we may be allowed to consider 
the subject in all its aspects. 

There is no beginning of transmigration (or sathsdra ) ; there will 
be no end to it : on these two points ail Buddhist schools agree. 
Bnt, without mentioning that speculations on the beginning or 
the end of the cosmos are forbidden by the Buddha in some 
texts (see AoNOsnoisu [Buddhist]), it must be observed that 
there is an end to transmiCTation for the Arhate, who rightly say 
at the time of dying, 'This existence is for me the last one.’ 
Moreover, in the Buddhism of the Great Vehicle, Avalokita, for 
instance (see Avalokita), resolved to postpone his entering into 
Nirvana till every creature should, by his own really divine 
exertion, have been carried into the peace of salvation. The 
problem, where the texts are silent, or rather, contradictory, 
will probably have to be solved as it has been by the Sahkhya : 
the number of the souls being infinite, there will never come 
a time when all will have attamed Nirvana. Hence there need 
be no despondency, for we can be among the elect, if only we 
care for it. 

Theories on the revolutions of the world are said, in the Brah- 
majdlasutta, to be extraneous to Buddhism, and even alien to 
its spirit. But they soon became naturalized ; and, while origin- 
ally very like the Briihmnnical theories, they were worked after 
a new plan. 

There is mention in the fourth edict of Aloka of the next 
destruction of the Universe. ‘ The pious king hopes that his 
eons and grandsons, and so on, will maintain good practices till 
the age of cosmical destruction (sarhvattakappa).’ This text 
does not, however, prove that the belief in the very speedy 
disappearance of Buddhism was still unknown. 

The canonical Pali texts do not furnish us •with 
the complete theory now to be stated. These 
afibrd only hints or allusions, from which it is 
difficult to draw any conclusion as to the condi- 
tions of the elaboration of the doctrine. These 
hints, however, •will be carefully pointed out. So 
far as the Buddhism of the South is concerned, we 
derive our knoivledge from the Commentaries, of 
which the materials are much older than Buddho- 


gho?a, their official compiler; and for the Bud- 
dhism of the North from Mongolian, Tibetan, and 
Chinese sources, confirmed by the Abhidharma 
literature. 

The general lines are as follows ; 

A ‘Period’ (kappa), or ‘Great Period’ (maha- 
kappa^, kalpa) of cosmical evolution, is to be 
dmded into four ‘ Incalculables ’ (asahkheyya) or 
‘Incalculable Periods’ (asahkheyyakappa, asah- 
khyeyakalpa). These last are always mentioned 
in the following order; (1) Period of destruction 
(safhvaHakappa, samvartakalpa) •, (2) of duration 
of the destruction (samva((attn&yin, saihvartasthd- 
yin, when the world remains destroyed) ; (3) of 
renovation, or rather revolution (viva{(a<>, vivartae ) ; 
(4) of duration of the world renovated (Ahguttara, 
ii. 142, iv. 100 ; Mnjjh. i. 36). 

How long is an ‘Incalculable’ period! The 
answer given by Buddha himself is a very good 
one : It is difficult, t.e. impossible, to exhaust an 
‘Incalculable’ by numbering hundreds of thousands 
of years. In Safhyutta, ii. 181-2, there is a simile 
which has found its way into the Chinese and 
Sinhalese records ; ‘ Suppose a mountain of iron to 
bo touched every hundred years by a muslin veil ; 
the mountain ■will be destroyed before the Incal- 
culable is at on end — and the sathsara has no 


common measure with the Incalculables, nay, 
•with hundreds of thousands of Incalculables ’ : the 


safhsdra being ‘infinite,’ as we should say, and the 
‘ Incalculables ’ indefinite. 

The same problem occurs in the MaJi&vastu (i. 
77). It is said that the future Buddha must, be- 


fore becoming a Buddha, pass through ‘ stages ’ or 
‘terraces’ of immeasurable dm'ation (aparimita, 
aprameya). ‘If it be so,’ asks Katyayana, ‘how 
will the future Buddha ever attain the higher 
staM?’ Answer: ‘It is the same ivith the Ages 
of the "World : each of them is immeasurable, and 
nevertheless there are many Ages.’ 

Notwithstanding these very clear statements, Buddhists and 
moderns have tried to calculate the ' Incalculable.' ‘ Asailkhye- 
ya,’ like many other words of the same meaning (and there 
are plenty of words in Sanskrit to express ‘ incalculable ’), has 
been used to indicate an exact number. But the lists of ‘high 
numbers,’ the so-called paAkti, are constructed on different 
principles : the progression being sometimes by multiples (10, 
100, 1000 ; or 10, 10,000, 1,000,000 . . ,), sometimes by squares, 
and the asaiikhyeya does not always hold the same place in the 
lists. A. B^musat said that an ‘ Incalculable ’=1 followed by 
17 ciphers (100,000,000,000,000,000) years. But these figures 
give a pardrdha, not an asaiikhyeya. From the Dhamma- 
padipikd, Buroouf and Hardy admit 1 followed by 97 ciphers ; 
and there is, according to the first named, a very ingenious 
combination of the first * nombres premiers ’ in the formation 
of this number. Joinville (Sinhalese unnamed sources) has 
1 followed by 63 ciphers. From Burmese sources, Pallegoix 
has 1 followed by 168 ciphers, and Bumouf, 1-H40 ciphers. 
According to the Northern Abhidharma list, asaiikhyeya being 
the 63rd of a geometric progression (1, 10, 100 . . .), we have 1 
followed by 62 ciphers. Lastly, the Buddhdvataihsaka list 
gives a much larger number of ciphers. Given a progression, 
10, 102, 104, 108, . . . asaiikhyeya is the 101th term : to write 
the number thus described we should require 362 septiliions 
of kilometres of ciphers, allowing that one cipher occupies a 
length of 0.001 m. That suggests in some degree the vastness 
of an ‘ Incalculable.’ 

Theoretically, each ‘ Incalculable ’ is divided into 
twenty Antarakalpas ifkappa) or ‘Intermediate 
Periods.’ But the advantage of this division is 
not very clear, except in the third Incalculable. 

"When the Great Period begins, of which the 
Destruction Age is the first part, the average 
duration of human life is 80,000 years. Gradually 
there is moral deterioration, with a corresponding 
decrease in the age of man (see infra, p. 189'’). 
The destruction is near at hand. A hundred thou- 
sand years before it is to begin, a Leva or Angel 
(a ‘Buddhist Noah,’ as he has been called) rives 
to the world of conscious creatures a warning about 
the forthcoming calamity.* In course of time all 
the creatures, ivith the exception just to be noted, 
attain reincarnation in higher worlds, t.e. in spheres 
which -will not be overtaken by the destruction. 
The time for a higher reward may be said to have 
come for the great majority of creatures, after 
numerous migrations amongst ordinary good and 
bad births. They alone ‘in whom the root of 
merit is destroyed’ by adhesion to ■wrong views, 
and for whom ‘ the word of deliverance has 


utterly perished,’ cannot by any means ascend into 
the higher realms ; and as the hell in which thev 
are tormented is going to be annihilated, they will 
take rebirth in tne hell of some univeree whose 
destruction is not imminent. Elsewhere it is said 
that there are self-made hells for them. In the old 


sources it would see; 
cousin and rival of 
an age,’ or ‘for ages’ (kappa((ha) in a state 
pain. 


yn tr 
Sakyi 


that only Devadatta, 
amuni, ivill endure 


the 

for 

of 


This gradual disappearing of the animate world 
(sattaloka) fulfils the first'.Intennediate Period of 
the Age of Destruction. Now begins the Destruc- 
tion or the ‘receptacle-world’ (bhdjanaloka) itself, 
by fire (tejahsafhvartant), by water (apo), or by 
wind (vayn'’).'f There is a complete set of 64 Great 
Periods, in regular succession ; seven destructions 
by fire, then one by water, then seven by fire, then 
one by water, and so on, the last, t.e. the 64th, being 
by tvind. "We are told that the destruction by fire 
does not reach so high in the various spheres of the 
cosmos as does the destruction by water ; and the 
AH the pods called Lokabyuhas hold this office of Noah, 
ardinp to the Visuddhimagga OVarren, p. 322). rDV'o 

Visuddhimagga, xlil.; iposamvatta, teJo», v^yp” (J-rAO, 
1, p. 118). For the Brihmanlcal ®poOTlation8, see Mafsya- 
purina,’ op. Aufre^t, CaL Oxmientis, p. 316; B5htl.-HoWi, 
».rc. ■‘Samvarta, Samvartaka.’ 
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destxuction by wind is greater than the destruction 
by water {samvattasimu, limit of destruction).* 

' But there are discrepancies between the European authorities, 
and probably also between the sources. Koppen has a very 
ingenious theory, stating that there are great, mean, and little 
desbuctions by fire, and so on. He goes so far as to ascertain 
the order in which they will succeed, though ho confessedly 
fails to find any authority to support his views. Does the 
destruction by fire annihilate only the worlds up to the abode 
of the Mahibrabmans, including the sphere of the first medita- 
tion? Or does it annihilate the two abodes immediately 
superior belonging to the second Dhyana (Pariltaiuihas and 
Apramax^abhas)^ Does the Water-Destruction, which in any 
case destroys the three second Dhyana abodes, destroy also the 
two first third Dhyana abodes T t Hardy, misunderstood by Kop- 
pen, gives a third opinion : the water destroys the first third 
Dhyana abode. Lastly, there seems to be a general agreement ns 
regards the Wind whidi overthrows the worlds up to the second 
fourth Dhyana abode. The matter would bo a little too fanciful 
to detain oar attention if we did not find in the JBrahmajala, 
the first Sutta of the Dxghanihdya, the origin of the contest. 
Buddha, explaining the origination of the universe, states that, 
during the period of destruction, beings have mostly been re- 
born In the World of Kadiance (i.«. in the third second Dhyina 
abode) — hence the opinion that the fire (the fire must be meant, 
as it is the more frequent) reaches up to the second second 
Dhyana abode ; but Buddha adds that, at the origin of time, 
the Palace of BrahmS with Mahabrahma appears, this being 
fallen from the World of Radiance. There is no mention here 
of the two first second Dhyana abodes, which would have been 
necessary steps of decadence ; hence the opinion that the 
destruction does not go higher than Brahma Palace — i.e. the 
apex of the second meditation. 

We may conclude that the theory of the celestial abodes was 
not perfectly elaborated when the Brahmajala was compiled. 

Details t are given of the destruction by Fire, 
wrought by seven suns, well known in the Brah* 
manic^ literature. All water is dried up, begin- 
ning with the small rivers ; and the appearance of 
the seventh sun gives rise to the general conflagra- 
tion. As regards Water, the Sik^dsamuchchaya is 
the only text to give us the names of the four 
Dragon-Kings who pour drops always increasing 
in size, each for five Intermediate Periods : 
I^adh&ra, Gajaprameha, Acchinnadhara, Sthiila- 
hinduka.§ It treats the matter from a philo- 
sophical point of view : ‘ Whence comes the water V 
it is asked. ‘From nowhere.’ ‘And where does 
it go when the deluge is at an end?’ ‘To no- 
where.’ The destruction is also said to reach the 
Brahma -heaven, but it is not said to go higher. 
The destruction by winds is parallel. The Pali 
commentator pves the name of one of them, prach- 
chanda. 

Nothing is known of the Second Period. The 
world remains chaotic, or, if we prefer it, a pure 
nothing ; ‘ The upper regions of space become one 
with those below, and wholly dark.’ There are no 
ashes left by the fire ; no dust by the wind. One 
would assume that the water (which, being very 
acid, disintegrates the Iron or C/iystal Mountains) 
does not annihilate itself. On the contrary, ‘the 
water does not settle so long as anything remains, 

* To uuderstaud the foUowiog, the reader Is referred to the 
Cosmology. We give below the necessary ideas : 

Above the world of desire (i.e. the four continents. Mount 
Meru with its divine inhabitants) begins the world of form, 
consisting of three (or two) heavens of the first meditation, 
three of the second, three of the third, eight of the fourth. Above 
are the four heavens of non-form. The worlds are organized in 
such a way that the second meditation realms are established 
above a thousand first meditation realms (little Chiliocosm); 
that the third meditation realms cover a thousand second 
meditation realms (Middle Chiliocosm) ; that the fourth medita- 
tion realms cover a thousand third meditation realms (Great 
Olfiliocosm). Por one universe, in the proper sense of the 
word, there are 1,000,000,000 first meditation abodes (Brahma- 
heavens), 1,000,000,000 Mount Merus. One universe is the 
^old of a Buddha.* The authorities are not very consistent. 
For instance, we learn that the destructions by fire, etc,, 
destroy the same number of worlds (1,000,000,000). * In lateral 
expansion the world-cyclo always perishes to the extent of a 
Buddha’s domain ’ (Visuddhim, xiii., in Warren, p. 821). 

t The latter opimon is better supported by the texts at oar 
command (JfPTS 1891, p. 118). 

1 For particulars see Spence Hardy, Manual ; KGppen and 
Warren, citf. • i-r- 

5 In the * llatej'apurina/ Cat. Oxon, 8476, S3, there are seven 
cio\^ mve the destruction-water*; the first is named 
•aestruebon* (*a?hrarfa). 


but everything becomes impregnated with water 
and then suddenly settles and disappears.’ 

When the time of renovation is come again, 
i.e. when the former merit of the beings bom in 
higher abodes is exhausted, and they have to be 
reborn in inferior regions, first (in the case of de- 
struction by fire) appears the abode of Brahma 
(Brahmavimana), mth its threefold division of 
inhabitants, coming from the Abhasvara abode; 
then in order the three Deva abodes of the Pari- 
nirmitava^avartins, the Nirmanaratis and the 
Yamyavimana (gods, Yamas, the Tnsitas, etc., 
are not named) ; then the Circle of the \Vind {vdyu- 
maridala) on which is established the Circle of 
Water, etc., with Mount Mem and ite heavenly 
inhabitants, with the sun and the moon, etc. : all 
this is called the bhajanaloka or the ‘ receptacle- 
world.’ And that is the end of the first Inter- 
mediate Period of the ‘ Incalculable of Eenovation.’ 

During the nineteen following periods the in- 
ferior parte of the bhajanaloka are successively 
peopled by men, and so on. First the men are 
said to be aparimitayu, i.e. ‘of immeasurable 
life.’ Such they remain to the end of the Period 
of Eenovation, according to the Abhidharmakoia. 
The sources known to Hardy and Koppen agree 
in stating a decrease to 80,000 or 84,000 yeais. 
When the infernal beings have appeared, the 
Incalculable Period of Eenovation [vivartamdnd- 
vastha) is finished. 

The follovang Period of Duration (vivrttdvastha 
prdrabdhd) is divided into twenty well-character- 
ized Intermediate Periods. Durmg the first, the 
whole of which is of decrease, the average duration 
of human life falls from ‘ immeasurable length ’ (or 
from 80,000 years) to ten years. The eighteen 
folloiving are divided into two parts; the first 
of increase (utkar^akalpa, drdhvamukha), during 
which life increases from ten years to 80,000 years ; 
the second of decrease (apakarsakaljpa, adhomukha) 
inversely to the first. The taventieth and last is 
only of increase. We do not know if the first and 
the lost are shorter than the remaining ones, but 
that seems probable. 

Here the Brahmanic theory of the Four pugas finds a place ; 
the increasing will be divided into the Iron, Bronze, Silver, and 
Golden Ages ; and the decreasing will be parallel (Kali, Dvapara, 
Treta, Kfta). We are now (a.d. 1907) in the Iron Age of the 
first Intermediate Period of the Period of Stability (this Inter- 
mediate is only decreasing). From a hundred years, the highest 
attained in the Iron Age, life is declining to ten. 

When the decreasing Kali Age begins, the five calamities 
(faifaj/o) begin to prevail; but when life is reduced to ten 
years (datoorf ayu^ kalpaKthe destiny of men is worse. At the 
end of every Intermediate Period (except the last, or the 20th, 
which is only of increase) the greater number of living beings 

g ass away by hunger, epidemics, and sword. Some say that 
lese three plagues work together, some that they appear In suc- 
cession, os in the AbJiidharmalola and the Mahdvyutpatti ; and 
this same diversity of opimon manifests itself in the Mongolian 
and Chinese sources. Spence Hardy establishes a connexion 
between prevailing vices, plagues, and forthcoming destruction : 
Love, Epidemic, Fire ; Hate, Sword, Water ; Delusion, Hunger, 
and Wind. It would follow, as Destruction is coming only after 
many Intermediate Periods, that during the whole of the 
* Incalculable,' every Intermediate has epidemics, etc., accord- 
ing to the final modes of passing away.* The majority of the 
creatures being dead, the remaining ones are * converted,’ and 
the age of man increases again. A new intermediate Age has 
begun. 

If we except the speculations on the ‘ creation ’ 
by the united merit of all sentient existence, and 
on the ‘repopulation’ of the worlds, which are 
perfectly free from pantheistic views, and, being 
built on the doctrine of karma, are perfectly Bud- 
dhistic, there is not much Buddhism in the cosmo- 
gony we have studied. We must add some details 
which are part of the Buddhist’s own mythology. 

Periods (t.c. OTeat Periods) are said to be ‘void’ 
[Sunyakalpa) if no Buddha appears in them. They 
are ‘ non-void ’ or ‘ Buddha-periods ’ in the opposite 
• Soa Koppen, 282, n. 1. He adds that, according to * some,' 
these plagues appear only in the Intermediate Period im- 
mediately preceding the Destruction. 
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dt Antichristo, dedicated to queen Gerlterge (954), 
sketches the preliminaries of the final judment, 
which will follow the apostasy predicted hy St. 
Paul, and the struggle against Antichrist ; and he 
puts off the end of the world until this epoch. 

Bernard, a hermit of Thuringia (d. 960), an- 
nounces, on the contrary, that the end of the 
world is near. He and a great number of preachers 
in the 10th cent., through their allegorical inter- 
pretation of the A^ocaljmse, spread the belief in 
the immediate coming of Antichrist and the end 
of the world. Nevertheless their position was 
combated as an error by Abbo, abbot of Fleury- 
sur-Loire, the most learned monk of his time. 

Scotus Erigena (d. circa 890) groups the first six 
Ages into three epochs, each marked by a different 
pnesthood. The first epoch, comprising the first 
five Ages of St. Augustine, was contemporary with 
the patriarchs and priests of the OT. The second, 
beginning with Jesus Christ, was marked by the 
priesthood of the NT. Erigena foretells a third 
m the everlasting life, when all the faithful 
win serve as priests, and will see God face to 
face. 

Joachim of Floris (d. 1202), the famous visionary 
hermit of Calabria, in his book, de Concordia, 
adopts Erigena’s division into three Ages or re- 
ligious conmtions, and places each under the con- 
trol of one person of the Trinity ; but, differing 
from his predecessors, he holds that these periods 
overlap each other. The Age of the Father extends, 
accordmg to him as well as to Scotus Erigena, 
from Adam to Christ. The Age of the Son starts 
from Elisha, and reaches as far as 1260. The last 
Age, that of the Holy Spirit, takes its origin from 
St. Benedict and the establishing of the monks in 
the West, and will last until the end of the world. 

‘The first era,' says Joachim, ‘was that of knowledge, the 
second that of wisdom, the third will be that of complew in- 
telligence. The first was serviie obedience, the second was 
filial servitude, the third will be liberty. The first was the 
trial, the second action, the third will be contemplation. The 
first was fear, the second faith, the third will be love. The first 
was the age of slaves, the second that of sons, the third will be 
that of friends. The first was the Age of old men, the second 
that of young people, the third will be that of children. The 
first passed under the light of the stars, the second was the 
dawn, the third will be broad daylight. The first was winter, 
the second the beginning of spring, the third will be summer. 
The first bore nettles, the second thorns, the third will yield 
wheat. The first gave water, the second wine, the third will 
give oil. The first is connected with Septuageslma, the 
second with Quadragesima, the third will be Easter. The 
first Age refers, then, to the Father, who is the originator of all 
things ; the second to the Son, who condescended to put on our 
day ; the third will be the Age of the Holy Spirit, of whom the 
Apostle has said, ITAere the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’ 
(de Concordia, lib. v. o. 84). 

Dante does not number the Ages of the World, 
but, borrowing the form of his prophecy from the 
figures of the Apocalypse, foretells the vengeance of 
God against the Dragon, which has broken the wheel 
of the Chariot of the Church, and announces that 
the one sent by God, whose number is 510 ( =DVX), 
will kill the foul thief and the giant who sins with 
her (Divina Commedia, Purg. xxxiii. 43ff.)._ 

Bossuet, in his Discours sur Vhistoire universelle 
(1681), returns to the seven Ages of the City of God, 
but considerably modifies the divisions of St. 
Augustine. According to him, the first Age, from 
Adam to Noah, comprises the creation and the 
beginnings of man. The second, from Noah to 
Abrnham, was marked by the Flood and the first 
punishment of man, and opens the era of the 
bloody conquests. The third Age, from Abraham 
to Moses, was contemporaneous with the beginning 
of the OT. The fourth stretches from Moses to the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem by Solomon. 
The fifth goes to the end of the captivity of Babylon ; 
the sixth runs from Cyrus to Jesus; the seventh, 
and lost, reaches from the Nativity up to our time. 
It is evident that Bossuet looked only at the past ; 


he did not borrow the Bishop of Hippo’s beautiful 
prophecy of a seventh Age, — the Age of rest and of 
face to face contemplation of God, when Christ 
has triumphed over His enemies, and God is all 
in all. 

The Neapolitan Vico (d. 1744), in his Scienza 
Nuova, distinguishes three Ages in the history of 
the different nations. The Divine Age, or, so to 
speak, the infancy of man, where all is divinity and 
authority, belongs to the priests ; the Heroic Age, 
where the conquerors rule by brute force ; and tne 
Human Age, the period of civilization, after which 
men will return to their primitive state. Mankind, 
according to him, will turn round perpetually in 
this circle — a theory similar to that of the Stoics. 

It was the privilege of a Frenchman, more famous 
as an economist than as a theologian, to return to 
the Christian idea of a progressive development. 
Turgot, a prior in the Sorbonne, at the age of 
twenty- three (1750), in his Discours sur le progris 
successif de rasprif humain, established the con- 
trast between the pagan notion of a Golden Age 
at the beginning of the world, and the idea of the 
perfecting of mankind. In the same wt^ as sons 
and heirs profit by the knowledge and acfvantages 
acquired by their fathers and grandfathers, so, 
according to Turgot, there is a heritage of truth, of 
intellectual, moral, and economic progress, which, 
in each new generation, enriches the patrimony of 
humanity. Hence comes progress. 

In the 18th and 19th cents, the idea of the 
development of the Ages of the World, i.e. of man- 
kind, by analogy with the ages of human life, was 
renewed by some Christian philosophers. J. G. 
Herder, in Ideen eur Fhilos. d. Geseh. der Mensch- 
heit (1784), admits that there are in the evolu- 
tion of races and nations, as in the life of plants, 
periods of growth and blossoming, of fruit-bearing, 
and, lastly, of withering. Mankind tends, by the 
reciprocal influence of the nations, to the realization 
of that blessed Age announced by Christ xmder 
the name of the ‘ lungdom of Heaven,’ 

The founder of positivism, Auguste Comte 
(d. 1857), thinks that religion is contemporary 
with the infancy of humanity. 

•Followlnc the very nature of the human mind,’ he says, 
'each branch of knowledge must paes through different stages i 
the theological stage, which is the age of fiction; the meta- 
physical stage, which is that of abstraction ; and the scientific 
stage, which is the positive ago' (Cours do philosophie positive, 
UL, Appendix, p. 77). 

Henrik Ibsen maintains that man evolves in 
turn through three phases ; 

‘the kingdom founded on the tree of knowledge; the king- 
dom founded on the tree of the Cross ; and, lasUy, the kingdom 
founded on these two trees at once, for the sources of iu life 
are in the paradise of Adam and at Golgotha* {Emperor and 
QaliUsan, let Part, Act tiL). 

Drummond, in his Ascent of Man (1894), dis- 
tinguishes three ages in the evolution of the 
worid : the first, in which the Vegetable Kingdom 
was led to produce the flowermg plants; the 
second, the evolution of the Animal Kingdom, 
where the possibilities of organization were ex- 
hausted in the Mammalia ; lastly, the third, which 
comprises the ascent of man and of society, and 
is bound up with the struggle for the life of others. 

‘ This is the Further Evolution, the page of history 
that lies before us, the closing act of the drama of 
Man ’ (p. 443). 

This is a short sketch of the Christian theories 
of the Ages of the World. In opposition to the 
pagan conception of a fateful decay of man, ending 
in annihilation, the Christian conception, derived 
from the Messianic idea of the H^rews, shows 
the ascent, the progress of man, though not with- 
out falls, towards more truth, more justice, and 
more happiness. The socialists of the present day 
have unwittingly adopted the Christian idea of the 
‘ Millennium.’ 
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Pascal summed up the Christian conception of 
the Ages of the World very well when he said; 
?The whole race of men, during the course of so 
many centuries, ought to he considered as being the 
same man always living and continually learning’ 
{Fragment d’un trait& du Vide, Paris, 1897, p. 436). 

Literattoe. — R ev 20 ; Au^stine, de Civitale Dei, xxil. 80 ad 
fin . ; Paul Orosius, Huloriarum mundi, libri mi. adwrsm 
paganos, tive Ormesta ; Dede^hronietts, sive de sex estatibus 
mundi’, Scotus EriKena, Bomilia in prologum Johannis 
evangelii; Joachim de Florls, Idler de Concordia, v. 81; 
Vico, Prineipj di una Scienza Nuova d'intomo alia eomune 
natura della riazioni(1725) ; Tnrgrot, Discours sur le pronris de 
Vhumaniti (1750); J. G. Herder, Ideen zur Philosophie der 
Gesch. der llensehheit (1784) ; Auguste Comte, Cours de philo~ 
Sophie positive (1830-42), iv., App. 77 ; H. Ibsen, Emperor and 
Oalilcean (1873); Jules Roy, i'an milte, Paris (1885); Drum- 
mond, The Ascent o/ if an (1894). 

Gaston Bonet-Mavrt. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Egyptian). —In 
their literature the Egyptians have not left any 
fonnal description of the world and its ways as they 
imagined it to have been in past ages. Manetho 
(c. B.O. 300), enumerating the rulers of Egypt, re- 
cords in the period before Menes two dynasties of 
gods, followed by four others the character of which 
IS not defined, and finally a dynasty of vieves, demi- 
gods. The fragments of the Turin Papyrus of kings 
prove that such a view was already established in 
the 14th cent. B.c., although the details cannot 
yet be recovered. HephEstus, the creator -god, 
heads the list in Manetho, and he is immediately 
racceeded by the sun-god. These two correspond 
in Egyptian to Ptah and R6', the latter beiM the 
organiser of the world. An inscription of the Tenth 
Dynasty says of the temple of Siut that it was 
‘built by the fingers of Ptah and founded by Thoth 
for Ophois,’ the local god; and a Ptolemaic text 
ascribes to the sun-god, during his reign on earth, 
the building of most of the Egyptian cities and 
their shrines. Stories of the time of the rule of 
the gods on earth are seen in the mythology {e.g. 
the myth of Osiris, and the legend of Hathor’s 
massacre, and the Heavenly Cow) and in the popu- 
lar tales (vaguely in the story of the Two Brothers). 
‘Since the time of the god’ and ‘since the time of 
Rfi” are old formulas for expressing immemorial 
antiquity ; so also is ‘ since the time of the worship- 
pers of Homs.’ These last correspond to Manetho’s 
vtKves, and have been shown by Sethe to be his- 
torical personages, representing the kings of Upper 
and Lower Egypt before Menes united the two 
lands. Their records, when they had not perished 
altogether, were written in so primitive a style as 
to be undecipherable to the Egyptians of the third 
millennium B.C., and these ‘worshippers of Homs’ 
entered early into the realm of the legendary. The 
Turin Papyms appears to give 23,200 -f x years to 
the god-kings, and 2100 -f x years to a dynasty of 
19 ‘worshippers of Homs.' The wise Ptahhotep, 
in his rather cryptic proverbs dating from the Old 
Kingdom, seems to refer to ‘ the counsels of them ; 
of old, of them who listened to gods’; and the 
‘ worshippers of Homs ’ are the type of virtue re- 
warded in the same collection of proverbs: ‘An 
obedient son is like a worshipper of Homs, he 
hath happiness in consequence of nis obedience ; he 
groweth old, and attaineth to the honour of great 
age.’ Thus there was some idea of a more perfect 
condition having prevailed in primeval times._ None 
the less, the myths show rebellion, deceit, and 
wickedness of all kinds appearing amongst both 
gods {e.g. Seth) and men in the age of Divine rule. 

liTTERATCRE. — Meyer, Mgyp. Chronol. p. 116 ; Sethe, Beitr. 
z. aiusle Gesch. Jig. 1. p. S; Maspero, Daim of Civilization* 
nsoi) p. ICO. F. Lb. Griffith. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Greek and Roman).* 
— ^The Greeks, and after them the Romans, were 

• There Is no extended treatment of this subject ns a whole. 
Among the three or four briefer accounts, the only one of any 


especially interested in this subject, and it is 
largely to their speculations that we owe those 
familiar references to the Ages which we find in 
the literary tradition of our Western civilization. 
In the Grmco-Eoman world this theme was actively 
discussed for nearly a millennium. During that 
long period the theory of the Ages was worked over 
again and again by the various schools of philos- 
ophy, by manifold attempts to harmonize conflict- 
ing antliorities or to incorporate new ideas, by the 
lore of the people, by the fictions of the poets, 
even by the embelli.shments of mere rhetorio. The 
result is that a complete and detailed examination 
of the question is not to be expected in the space at 
our command. 

Every theo^ upon this subject belongs to one of 
two types. The first assumes that man has risen 
from his former estate; the second, that he has 
fallen. Both of these occupy an important position 
in the history of ancient thought, but, so far as the 
present inquiry is concerned, the theory of descent, 
that belief in the progressive degeneration of man- 
kind which is cherished by the folk of many races, 
was at all times the dominating type. The well- 
known lines of Horace {Odes, HI. vi. 46-48), 


• Allog parentum, peior ovifl, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturoa 
Progeniem vitiosiorem,’ 


are the expression of a view which recurs again and 
again in the Grceco-Roman world, from the Homeric 
poems {II. i. 272, v. 304 ; Od. ii, 276, etc.) to the last 
words of Classical Literature. 

A strictly chronological development of our sub- 
ject is impracticable. The blanks in our surviving 
tradition are so large, especially in the departments 
most important to us, that no definite date for the 
inception of any one article of doctrine may be 
assumed with safety. Indeed, practically every 
idea by which the later tradition is distinguished 
■will be found upon examination to possess a high 
antiquity. We may assert, however, that three 
periods of formative influence are especially promin- 
ent. The first is represented by Hesiod, the second 
by the Stoics and their predecessors, the third by 
the revival of Mysticism in the 2nd cent. B.C. 

I. Hesiod. — Ime position of Hesiod was always 
paramount. The influence of Hesiod upon our 
theme is very much the same as was the influence 
of Homer upon the form and content of Greek 
Literature. The account of the Ages which _ we 
find in his Works and Days (109-201) is our earliest 
classical authority upon the subject. It is, also, to 
a remarkable extent, the centre and ultimate source 
of the later development. There were several other 
accounts of the early histoiy of man, and some of 
them were evidently folk-legends of a high an- 
tiquity. None of them, however, is of any ^eat 
importance to us. A few have contributed a detau 
here and there to the development of the Hesiodic 
norm, but most of them languish in comparative 
obscurity. Such being the case, it •will be_ advisable 
to make Hesiod our basis, and to begin with a 
summary of his famous account. 

First of all, the Olympian gods made the ‘Golden BaMof 
men.' These men lived when Kronos washing in heaven. Jhoy 
fared like the gods themselves, always making merry, and nn- 
troubled by toil or care, for the teeming earth bore ol its oim 
accord an abundance of all good things, and there was no old 
age. Even death itself, when at last it came, stole upon these 
men like a pleasant slumber. When this race passed awa;^ 
Zeus made them the good spirits that live above the earth and 
are the invisible guardians and helpers of mortal man. 

Then the Olympians made a second race, the men of the Eilyer 
Age. These were far Inferior to the Golden Race, for they 
remained little children a hundred years, and when t hey n pauy 
reached maturity they straightway perished by their own folly, 
tor they slew each other and refused to worship the immortals 
as men ought to do. Therefore Zeus was wroth, and put them 
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away. But even these men were honoured, for they were made 
the good spirits that live below the earth. 

Then Zeus made another and a third race, the men of the 
Brazen Age. They were sprung from the ash-trees, and were 
strong and terrible, eating no com, lovers of war and violence, 
and knowing nought of pity. Their weapons and their houses 
were of bronze, and they wrought in bronze. There was no iron. 
These men, too, fell by the work of their own hands and fared to 
Hades, nameless and unhonoured. Mighty they were, but dark 
death laid hold of them, and they left the bright light of the sun. 

Then Zeus made a fourth race, better and more Just. These 
were the Heroes of the eider days, such as fought at Troy and 
at Thebes. Wo call them the Demigods. And when they 
perished, Zeus gave them a life and an abiding-place at the ends 
of the earth. There they dwell in careless ease in the Isles of 
the Blest, hard by the deep-eddying stream of Ocean, and thrice 
a year the earth bears them fair fruit. 

Would that I had not been allotted to the fifth period, but 
might have died earlier, or else have been born later 1 For this 
is the Age of Iron. There shall be no surcease from labour and 
sorrow by day or by night, and the gods will lay bitter burdens 
upon us. But, even yet, not all will be bad. This race shall 
Zeus destroy, when men are born with hoary hair, when fathers 
strive with sons and sons with fathers, guest with host and 
friend with friend ; when brothers cease to be dear, when good- 
ness, justice, and piety ore no longer regarded. . . . 

Then Aides and Hemesis, whose fair bodies are clothed in 
pure white raiment, shall depart to heaven, and men shall find 
no succour in their grievous calamity. 

The inconsistencies in this account were perceived 
by the ancients themselves, and in modem times 
an extensive literature has gathered about the 
subject.* For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to say that these inconsistencies are due to 
the fact that Hesiod’s version is a composite strac- 
ture, the main support of which is an ancient 
division of the history of manldnd into four Ages. 
No reference to this version is found in the Homeric 
poems, but, even at that early period, some form of 
it was probably current among\the Greeks. 

The desimation of these four Ages by the four 
metals— gold, silver, bronze, iron, in the order 
named — is, in itself, an indication that the theory 
of descent is the fundamental idea of the legend. 
True, the causes and symptoms of descent, the 
coefficients of degradation, so to speak, are by no 
means clear at first sight. This, however, is, in 
itself, a striking proof of the high antiquity of the 
theory. Our long familiarity with the later phases 
of the legend naturally suggests the ethical motif 
as the standard of measurement here. But in the 
primitive stages of a myth like this, neither moral- 
ity nor moral responsibility is of much account. The 
Golden Age is a replica of heaven, a mortal reflexion 
of the glory of the immortals. The men of those 
days were superior to us simply because they were 
made so. They were nearer the gods than we. 
Their position was a matter of powers and privi- 
leges, not of character. The long descent from 
those happier days has been measured by the 
gradual loss of those powers and privileges. The 
causes of it are in the will of the gods themselves. 
The idea of moral responsibility as a factor in the 
problem belongs to a period of more mature re- 
flexion, and we see the first beginnings of it in 
Hesiod’s oivn account. Peace and plenty in the 
first Age are followed ly brutish anarchy and 
violence in the second. The third sees organized 
violence and deliberate cruelty ; the fourth, crime 
of every sort and description. The steps, how- 
ever, are none too clear, and the old description of 
the Ages was not yet in harmony with the new 
standard. 

During the subsequent history of our discussion, 
more and more emphasis was given to the ethical 
motif. The basis of it continued to be the assump- 
tion of a descent from innocence and happiness to 
guilt and misery, the adumbration of which has 


• Preller, Gr. Hyihol. p. 87; E. Rohde, Psycht^, L 91-11( 
Berek, Ge$ch. dtr Gr. Ut. I. 9470. ; Alfred Nutt, Voyage < 
Bmn, i. 209 II. ; Grote, BisL of Greece, oh. ii. Among the oldi 
iuthonties the most importnnt are : K. F. Hermann, KerAand 
o. PailologenversammUmg, etc., zu Gotha. lU. 62 II. ; Ban 
berger, lihein. Mus., new ser., i. 624-534 ; Schomann, Opa 
cuca, n. 305-319 ; Buttmann, Mythologut, U. 1-27. 
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already been observed in Hesiod. More specific 
details of the process frequently reflect the philo- 
sophical tenets of the writer, and may, also, be 
freely manipulated in the interests of rhetoric or 
for other purposes. 

The principal difficulty with Hesiod’s account 
arises from the fact that there was no place in the 
old four-fold scheme for the Heroic Age. As a 
matter of fact, the Heroic Age belongs to another 
and a difierent account of the development of man- 
kind. Neither of these accounts, however, could 
be neglected, and in Hesiod we see the first knoivn 
attempt to combine and harmonize the two. The 
deduction upon which it was based seems tolerably 
clear. According to the old four-fold system, the 
Brazen Age immediately preceded our own. On the 
other hand, it was also generally accepted that the 
Heroic Age immediately preceded our own. Conse- 
quently, the Heroic Age of the one scheme ought 
to coincide with the Brazen Age of the other. 
This, however, is impossible, as any one may see 
by comparing the two. Hesiod, therefore, inserted 
the Heroic Age between the Brazen and the Iron 
Ages of the old scheme, and re-numbered accord- 
ingly. The result was a system of five Ages, the 
inconsistency of which was usually clear enough to 
the ancient critics themselves.* For example, the 
famous accounts given by Aratus and Ovid indicate 
a full realization of the fact that the only way of 
harmonizing the two systems was either to revise 
Hesiod’s conception of the Four Ages in such a way 
that the Heroes could find a place in the last of 

them, or, better still, to shift ^1 four Ages to the 
past. In that event, our own race, of which the 
Heroes are, in any case, the earlier and better 
exemplars, may be assigned to the period between 
the close of the Iron Age and the present day. 

As we have already seen, the presence of the 
Heroic Age in Hesiod’s account upsets the prin- 
ciple of progressive degeneration, a fundamental 
idea of the old four-fold scheme. It also runs 
counter to the belief that each one of the Ages is 
represented by its own separate and distinct race 
of men. It was not until the rise of the Cyclic 
Theory that this idea was in any way disturbed, 
and, even then, the process was one of revision 
rather than destruction. Much less was the 
doctrine of successive races affected by the later 
intrusion of the Flood Legend. At first thought, 
we might esteem ourselves the descendants of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, who were themselves sur- 
vivors from the previous Age. But the story itself 
reminds us that we are really terrigenoe, a new 
race sprung from the earth. 

We now come to one of the most notable and, 
doubtless, one of the most ancient features of our 
legend. This is the significant association of it 
i with the great dynastic change of Olympus. The 
i Golden Age was under the sway of Kronos. Since 

then, his son Zens has ruled the world in his stead. 
On this basis, the Four A»es are sometimes re- 
duced to two, the Age of iSonos and the Age of 
Zeus, the old regime and the new, the hapny past 
and the unhappy present. This may well be an 
older and a simpler version. But it occurs only in 
the later ivriters.t and, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is probably for brevity, or to score a 
rhetorical point. 

Eeal variations from this feature of the old 
account are especially characteristic of the philos- 
ophers, and may best be taken up in connexion 
'■ 1 - ‘i--/ principle followed by Hesiod 
. . . ■ ' ■ the Hve Races was not their 

. ■ ■ ■ status in the world to come. 

This view has not met with approval, and in any case it has no 
direct bearing upon the points which are of real importance 
to us. 

t e.g. Vergil, Georg. L 121 f. ; Tibullus, L S. 35 ; Dio Cassius, 
IvTi- 36 ; Maximus Tyr. xxxvi. 2 ; Ausonius, xvi 2. 27 (p. 176, 
ed. Schenkl). 
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with the Cj[clic Theory. But the Hesiodic version 
of this motif, above all, the primitive association 
of Kronos with the Golden Age, persisted until a 
late date, not only in the genxune folk-tradition to 
which it really belongs, but also, to a large extent, 
in the literature. In fact, the Golden Age is often 
designated simply as ‘the Age of Kronos,’ 'the 
D^s when Saturn was King,’ etc.* 

THE GOLDEN AGE, — No part of our subject has 
been so thoroughly investigated by modem scholar- 
ship as the Golden Age.f It is, perhaps, the most 
important element in Hesiod’s own account, and, 
for obvious reasons, the theme was extremely 
popular in the literary tradition of later times.J 
And, "vvith the exception of certain details to be 
taken up in another eonnexion, these descriptions 
all bear a strong family resemblance to each other. 
Not less striking is their resemblance to what we 
hear about Elysium, the Garden of the Gods, the 
HyMrboreans, and similar conoeptions.§ Indeed, 
as Dieterich has shown in his interesting mono- 
graph, Nekyia, the traditional motifs common to 
aU these themes passed over to the early Christian 
writers, and were applied by them to their de- 
scriptions of heaven. 

The main reason for such a similarity is, of 
course, not far to seek. In all cases, the theme is 
ideal happiness, and whether we locate it in the 
past or somewhere in the present, in this world or 
in the next, the details which make up the vision 
of unfulfilled desire are, for the average man, very 
much the same. Nor should we fail to remind 
ourselves that in the speculations of the folk there 
is no impassable barrier between our life and the 
life of those beyond the grave. Nothing was more 
certain than that the Golden Age ana the race 
who had lived in those happier days had both 
passed beyond our ken ; but that they still existed 
somewhere, and that, even now, a mere mortal 
man might be able to find them again, was not felt 
to be utterly beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Odysseus had returned^ alive from Hades, and it 
is a well-knoivn historical fact that the gallant 
SertoriuB y was, at one time, actually on the eve of 
setting sail for the Fortunate Isles in the "Western 
Ocean, just as, many centuries later, Ponce de 
Leon took the same direction in his search for the 
Fountain of Youth. The same association of ideas 
is clearly seen in Hesiod’s account. In fact, this is 
one of the most ancient and primitive aspects of 
the legend. Hesiod’s Golden Age, when Kronos 
ruled a race of men who have since departed, is in 
all essential particulars a mere replica of Hesiod’s 
Isles of the Blest, where dwell those sons of the 
gods who have passed alive beyond the grave. 
Moreover, the foundation of both is material which 
had long been traditional, even at the time when 

* e.g. Plato, Polit. 269 A, 271 O, 276 A, Hipp. 269 B ; Phllo- 
demuB, de Pietate, p, 61; VcrgU, Ed. Iv. 6; Tibullus, i. 8. 
35 ; Propert. U. (ill.), 32. 62 ; Ond, Amor. iU. 8. 85, Eeroid. iv. 
132 etc. 

t’See csp. Elchhoff, JahrbUeh. f. Philol. cxx. 681 ff.; E. 
Graf, ‘ad Auress AStatis Fabulam Symbola,' Leipz. Stud. z. 
Clast. Philol. vlil. (1885) 1-85 ; A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig;, 
1893 ; E. Rohde, Psyche, Leipzig, 1903, i. p. 106 fl. ; A. Nutt, 
Voyage of Bran, London, 1895. 

) The earliest known reference after Hesiod is a line quoted 
by Philodemus from the old epic, Alemmon (see Kinkel, Epic. 
Grcrc. Fragm., Leipzig, 1877, p. 8i3). Theognls, 1135 g., is the 
source of Ovid, F. i. 6. 29. The author of the uEtna, writing in 
the 1st cent, a.d., says that descriptions of the Golden Age may 
be expected from every poet, and are so common that — 

‘ Non ecssit cuiquam melius sua tempora nosse.' 

The present writer has noted nearly a hundred references to It 
during the course of this investigation. 

5 The result is that in cases where only a fragment of de- 
scription has survived, it is sometimes impossible to decide 
which conception the author had in mind. Compare, e.g., 
Solon, frag. 38, ed. Bergk ; Cratinus, frag. 160, M. Kock ; 
Orates, frag. 228, ed. Kock; Luciilus, 978 ff., ed. Marx. See 
also Dicterich’s Nekyia, and Waser in Pauly-Wissowa, v. pp. 
2470-2175. 

II Sallust, Hist frag. 192, 193, ed. Maurenbrecher ; Horace, 
Epod. xvL 42, and schol. ; Plutarch, Sertorius, B. 


the Homeric poems were composed.* Indeed, even 
as Hesiod tells the story, it still reflects with 
remarkable fidelity the old folk -tale of a Lost 
Paradise before the simple beauty of the legend 
bad been marred by the intrusion of moral lessons 
and specific philosophical doctrines. Men lived 
long, never grew old, and died a painless, i.e. a 
natural death. Meanwhile, they passed their days 
like the gods, in innocence, peace, and fabulous 
plenty, making me^ continually, and knowing 
nothing of labour, disease, or sorrow. 

Such are the principal motifs of the old legend of 
the Golden Age, and they usually form the basis of 
all versions. 'The variations or additional details 
which we find in later accounts are, for the most 
part, due either to philosophical speculation, the 
incorporation of allied myths, or manipulation for 
litera^ purposes. 

By far the most important of these is the first. 
In fact, the growing prominence of the ethical 
element, the most notable featmre in the later de- 
velopment of the Golden Age, is very largely due 
to the philosophers. The earliest of them were 
the Orphics of the 6th cent. B.C, The body of 
doctrine developed by these nameless mystics was 
probably long the possession of a few, and, when 
we consider the strange figures of speech in which 
its real meaning was often concealed, we can 
hardly wonder that it was long misunderstood or 
derided by the many. The kernel of it, however, 
the great idea for which they were slowly pre- 
paring, was destined to grow m strength, and, in 
the far future, to bear abundant fruit. This was 
the belief that not alone the sons of the gods, but, 
by a lifetime of merit, the sons of men, might 
find their reward, even in the dark house of Hades. 
Naturally, therefore, not only among the Orphics 
and their disciples, but also among their opponents, 
the ideal of the Lost Paradise became more and 
more prominent. Discussion or description of 
the Golden Age, more e^ecially of its analogue 
beyond the grave, — the Golden Age, so to speak, 
of the future — continued to grow in importance 
and interest. "We hear many echoes of it in 
Plato. But, especially, to the writers of the Old 
Comedy the Orphics and their doctrines were a 
never-miling subject for parody and satiric com- 
ment. 

One of the plainest sims of Orphic influence 
upon this discussion was the marked improvement 
in the present position of Kronos. According to 
the popular belief, old ‘King’ Kronos had been in 
the Golden Age a sort of divine Boi d’Yvetot, 
afterwards consigned to nethermost Tartarus, and, 
ever since then, a synonym of extreme old age 
and harmless senility.t This view, however, was 
deliberately opposed by the Orphics. Their teach- 
ing was tnat Kronos had long since been freed 
from his shameful captivity. Moreover, he is not 
old and weak. On the contrary, he_ is for ever 
young and vigorous, and now imes in Elysium, 
the land of those who have gone hence. _f here, 
in a world of eternal youth and joy, he is sur- 
rounded not only by the heroes of old, but also by 
the spirits of just men made perfect — after the 
Orphic pattern — and, indeed, as some say, by a 
remnant of men from those golden days when he 
was king in heayen.J 

Piety and justice as motifs in the ideal of happi- 
ness had been ascribed, long before Hesiod’s time, 
to peoples living beyond the limits of the knovn 
world. Such were Homer’s Abioi {II. xiii. 6), ‘ the 
most righteous of men,’ and, to give one more 
'e.g. Homer, II. xiiL 6, Od. iv. 85, vii. 201 and 88, Iv. 
663, vi. 41, lx. 108. See Graf, Le. p. 4ff. 
t See M. Mayer In Rosoher, iL 1466 ff. . 

t Pindar, Olymp. IL 124, Pyth. iv. 291; JEachy}. tn^.lOO, ei 
Nauck; Teicclides, frav. 1, ed. Kock; Varro, de Be B^. UJ. 

1, 6; Horace, Epod. xn. 63 ; Orphiea, frag. 246, ed. AbeL 
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example, the Hyperboreans,* so long famous in 
the literature ana legend of the Greeco-Eoman 
world. This idea was now emphasized in the 
analogous legend of the Golden Age — ^the ideal 
world of the past — and on the basis of it not only 
the Orphics but other schools of philosophy ex- 
ploited their specific views regarding the nature of 
righteousness and the indispensable conditions of 
happiness. In other words, as the Golden Age 
ceased to be an article of faith, it became, more 
and more, the field in which these thinkers aired 
their theories of what the world ought to be. 
From this sort of thing it was only a step to that 
long line of Utopian romances which were quite as 
characteristic of late antiquity as they are of the 
present day.f 

Among the various tits of speoifio theory imported into the 
Golden Age by the phiiosophers, one of the oidest and most 
important was the doctrine of vegetarianism.t This doctrine 
doubtless goes back to the older Orphics, but the most pro- 
minent representatives of it in antiquity were the Pythagoreans. 
The earliest reference to it now surviving is a fragment of 
Empedocles (127 D), and the most complete discussion of It in 
connexion with the Golden Age is Ovid, Met. xv. flO f.§ In this 
famous passage Ovid introduces Pythagoras himself as the 
expounder of his own doctrine. The essence of it is that, in the 
Golden Age, men lived upon the fruits of the earth, and that 
the degeneration of later Ages is marked by the departure from 
this rule. 

That the Golden Age was distinctively the era 
of perfect love and peace is easily inferred from 
Hesiod’s account, but the later development is 
marked by a much stronger emphasis upon this 
feature. This was partly due to the influence of 
the Cyclic Theory, in which, as we shall see later, 
it was the necessary result of the Platonic con- 
ception of harmony. The first to lay stress upon 
it-~and probably in this connexion— was Plato’s 
predecessor Empedocles. || This, no doubt, is the 
reason why he made Aphrodite instead of Kronos 
ruler of the Golden Age. 

Among those not interested in any cyclic theory 
— poets, for the most part— the favourite method 
of bringing out the peace and harmony of the 
Golden Age was to emphasize the contrast with 
later times by dilating upon war, violence, and 
bloodshed as both causes and symptoms of de- 
generation in the succeeding ages of mankind. 
This diatribe on war first comes to the front 
during the Alexandrian age. It is characteristic 
of Roman poetry, especially of the Elegy, and, 
in the end, became a mere rhetorical common- 
place.lT 

Another important line of development in later 
times was inspired by the varying use and inter- 
pretation of one of the most persistent and 
characteristic peculiarities of the genuine folk- 
legend. We refer to the belief that in the Golden 
Age all the imaginable blessings of life come of 
their own accord. In this way we have an ideal 
combination of fabulous plenty with luxurious 
idleness. 


* See csp. O. Crusius in Eosoher, 1. p. 2895 B., and the 
references. 

■f Henkel, Philologus, ix. 402, gives a long list, beginning 
with the Peptiblie of Protagoras. See E. Rohde, Per 
Poman^t Leipzig, 1000, p. 210 ff. with references. 

1 See Graf, l.e. p. 20 ff., for an extended discussion, and cf. 
Porphyr. de Abstinentia, li. 21ff.; Plato, Leg. vl. 782 E. 
Seneca, Epist. cviil. (Sotion); Olemens Alex. Strom, vii. 82, 
etc. For similar ideas in the East, Gruppe (Gr. Mylhol. p. 448, 
note 2) refers to Gn l^s 215 ; cf. Windiscnmann, Zoroastr, Stud. 
p, 212. Connected with this discussion is the old tradition 
that men talked ivith the animals in the Golden Age. The 
mferences to it are. Crates, 14, ed. Kock; Plato, Polit. 272 B : 
Sen. Mem. li. 7, IS : Babrius, proam, 

5 See esp. Schmekel, de Ovtd. Pythag. Adurnbratione, Biss., 
Greifswald, 1885. 

1 So, tw, AratuB, 103, and freq. in the Roman poets, e.g, 
'• “"'1 h- ®39 ; Tibullus, 1. 10. 7; 

I 1056; Juvenal, xv. 103; 

l^roserp. ii. 25, proam.. Laud. Seren. 70; 
Sidon. ApoU. /’an. 105, etc. 

and 
',Met. 


'ir n ^P°u. Pan. 105, etc. 

-Ecf. iv. S2, Georg. 11. 540, 

f®oo 1- 8. SO and 47 ; Juvenal, xv. 168 ; Ovid, , 

I. Bv, etc, * 


• When treated seriously, either for literary or for didactic 
purposes, this motif led directly and inevitably to the conclu- 
sion, that the ideal condition of human sooietj' was communism.* 
Several commonplaces which the Roman poets inherited from 
the Alexandrian age might be included here.t We know, too, 
for example, that this theme was developed at some length by 
the historian Ephoros in his account of the idealized nations of 
the North, f 

When treated by the satirists and_ by other people of a less 
serious turn of mind, the same mof(f led quite as directly to 
one of the most important and interesting developments in the 
literary history of this legend. This is the treatment of the 
Golden Age or its analogues in this world and the next as a 
comic theme. It makes its first appearance in the writers of 
the Old Comedy, and was primarily intended by them to 
satirize the peculiar tenets of the Orphics. But the story of 
Topsy-Turvy Land (das Mdrehen des Schlarafferitandes, ns the 
Germans call it) was certainly not invented by the Comic 
Dramatists. It is rather a folk-variation of the old story of the 
Golden Age, and references to it turn up now and then from 
the old Comedy of Greece to the present aay.§ The comedy in 
these descriptions is usually produced by pushing the automntous 
element, occasionally too, the theory of communism, to its 
perfectly logical, and yet, at the same time, its utterly absurd 
conolusion. The result is a Lost Paradise of the bon-vivant, 
the votary of case, and the irresponsible bachelor The 
nearest congener of this type is the conception of the Golden 
Age especially affected by the idyllic-erotic poets of the 
Alexandrian age and by their Roman imitators. The same 
automatons and communistic features are prominent, and the 
examples by which they are illustrated are sometimes so nearly 
Ae same that the difference between the two departments is 
hardly more than a matter of mood.TT At first sight this is 
surprising. It censes to be so, however, as soon as we remind 
ourselves that the pathetic exaggeration so characteristic of 
the idyllic-erotic sphere is largely due to the fact that the 
author himself is rarely more than half convinced of the truth, 
or even of the possibility, of his own statements. It is an easy 
step from this state of mind to that ironical extravagance of 
humorous unbelief — and this, too, has its pathetic side — to 
which we ore indebted tor the old tale of Topsy-Turvy Land. 

On the jihilosophical side, the growing distnist 
of everything in Hesiod’s account that savoured 
of the supernatural served to bring out still 
another a^ect of the Golden Age more and more 
clearly. Before taking up this point, however, 
we should remind ourselves that the counter- 
theory of ascent was, meanwhile, being supported 
by a party of such activity and intelligence that 
it could not be ignored.** The theory of ascent 
was also backed by folk-legends of great antiquity, 
and for centuries all classes seem to have been 
interested in discussing the various inventions by 
which the rise of mankind from utter savagery to 
our present stage of civilization has been marked. 

It is evident that until the account of Hesiod 
was revised the two parties were utterly irrecon- 
cilable. If one did not believe Hesiod, the most 

• See Graf, l.e. p. 60, and compare euch passages, e.g., as 
Plato, Critias, 110 O, but esp. the Republic, 415, 417, 424, 451- 
405, mth the notes and references in the edition of Adam, 
Cambridge, 1902. Plato went further in this respect than any 
of his predecessors. He looked upon communism os one of the 
indispensable conditions of on ideal Slate, and the reflexion of 
this view may be seen in what he has to say of the Golden Age. 

t Vergil, Georg, i. 126, jEn. be. 609, and Servius ; Tibullus, 
L 8. 43, ii. 3. 73 ; Ovid, Met. 1. 132 ; Juvenal, vl. 18 ; Seneca, 
Phatdra, 639, Epxst. xo. 41 ; Justinus, xliii. 1. 3, etc. 
i I Frag. 70 m Muller’s Fragm. Histor. Grcee. vol. 1. p. 256. 

§ Friedlander, Sittengeseh. Roms^, i. 637, Leipzig, 1888; 
O. Crusius, • Marchonremlniscenzen im antiken Spnchwort' 
in Verhandlungen derlMtn Philologenoersammlang, 1890, pp. 
81-47 ; Rohde, Psyche, i. 816. 2, Gi^ch. Romani, p. 206, n. 4 ; 
J. Pbschel, Das ilSrchen vom Schlarafenland. The version 
best known to us, through numerous imitations, is the one 
given by the old Trouvtre in his lay of the ‘Land of Oocagne’ 
(text in Barbazan, Fabliaux et Contes, 1784 [new ed. by Ji^n, 
1880, 11. p. 176], tr. by G. L. Way, Fabliauxor Tales, etc., London, 
1800, ii. p. 81; abstract by Legrand d'Aussy, Fabliaux ou 
Contes, etc., Paris, 1829, i. p. 302). 

B Teleclides, 1 ed. Kock ; Pherecrates, 103 K ; Oratinus, 165 K ; 
Orates, 14 K ; Eupolis, 277 K ; Athen. vL 267 E ; Lucilius, 978, 
cd. Marx ; Petronius, 46 ; Lucian, Sat. 7, Fera Hist. i. 7, etc. 

^ Vergil, Georg. 1. 132, Eel. Iv. 21 ; Horace, Epod. xvi. 49 ; 
inbuiluB, i. 3. 46; Ovid, Met. 1. Ill; Dloscorides, Anth. Pal. 
vii. 81, etc. 

*• Rohde, Griech. Romant, p. 216, n. 2 ; Eichhoff, l.e. p. 687 ; 
Graf, l.c. p. 67 ; jEschylus, Prom. 440-455 ; Moschlon, frag. 
7, ed. Nauck; Critias, frag. 1, cd. Nauck; Athen. frag, l, ed. 
Kock ; Democritus, p. 237, ^ Mullach ; Aristotle, Met. i. 2, 
and Zeller, Phil, der Grieehen*, i. p. 826. 8; Lucretius, v. 92b; 
Diodorus, i. 8 and li. 38; Horace, Sat. i. iff. 90 ; Lucian, 
Amores, S3. 34 ; Aristides, L p. 32, ed. Dind.; Ovid, Are. Amat. 
ii. 473; Tibullus, H. L 89; Cio. pro. Seat. 42; Lobeck, Aglaopham 
p. 246 (Orphica). 
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logical course was to agree with the Epicureans, 
who denied the account of Hesiod in toto, and 
replaced it by their own view, which is the nearest 
approach in antiquity to our modern theory of 
evolution. This denial, which lies implicit in the 
famous passage of Lucretius (v. 925 f.), is stated 
positively, for example, by Diodorus, who (i. 8f.) 
describes the theory of Epicurus upon this point, 
and (v. 66 f.) implies that the Golden Age was a 
mere invention of the Cretans. But this summary 
disposition of the difficulty is of no value to us. 
We are more interested in the process of recon- 
ciliation. The most important force in this pro- 
cess, so far as it was accomplished at all, was a 
OTadual realization among thoughtful men of the 
fact that the ideal of life traditionally associated 
with the Golden Age, though it seemed attractive, 
was, in reality, unlit to pose as the highest 
development in any theory of descent. 

2 . Cynics, Stoics, etc. — ^At this point, certain 
Stoic modifications of Cynic doctrine are of especial 
value to us. The great representative passage 
to be considered in this connexion is Aratus, 
Phcenomena, 97-140.* The version of the Ages 
by this famous Alexandrian poet of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. was one of the best known in the ancient 
world, and undoubted traces of its influence are 
to be found in most of the later accounts. Briefly 
described, it is a revision of Hesiod under Stoic 
influence. The object of the author was not only 
to reconcile the discrepancies of the old version, 
but also to remove whatever was irrelevant to a 
theme which he proposed to treat not as an 
independent account, as Hesiod had done, but as 
a rhetorical episode suggested by his mention of 
the constellation Virgo, i.e. Astraea, whom Aratus, 
following an old tradition, identifies with the 
Nemesis of Hesiod, and calls Dike. 

Dike was comparatively unimportant in Hesiod. Owing to 
the exigencies of rhetoric, she now becomes the central figure. 
Moreover, after the true Stoic fashion, she is made to assume 
the functions of both Zeus and Eronos in the traditional 
version. The five ages of Hesiod are reduced to three — an Age 
of Gold, of Silver, and of Bronze. 

The men of the Golden Age are described as peaceful tillers 
of the soil, with no knowledge of civil strife or of the vexations 
of the law. Moreover, they were far removed from the perils 
of the sea. In those days there were no ships to bring the 
luxuries of life from abroad. The goddess mingled freely with 
these simple souls, and taught them how men ^ould live vrith 
reference to each other. 

The Silver Age was more sophisticated. Nevertheless, the 
goddess still remained upon earth, although she now retired to 
the mountains, and was seen but rarely. 

The Brazen Age saw the first swords, and the first slaughter 
of the oxen for food. Then Dike, utterly hating that race of 
men, finally departed to heaven and took her place among the 
stars. 

It avill be seen that one of the most notable 
signs of revision here is the disajppearance of the 
old folk-element of marvel. In its place we have 
a conception in which the Stoics are mainly 
responsible for the emphasis laid upon the ethical 
motif, especially upon the relation of man to his 
fellows, to the world about him, and to the State. 

The underlying principle in such a theory of the 
Ages is the conclusion that the ascent of man in 
the arts of civilization is accompanied, at all 
events beyond a certain point, by a corresponding 
descent in moral and even in physical fibre. Why 
is this the case 1 The reply was that to be healthy 
in mind and body, and therefore, happy, we must 
live in harmony with nature. _ But civilization 
beyond a certain point is not in harmony •with 
nature. Accordingly, beyond a certain stage of ' 
civilization, we can be neither heathy, -virtuouB, 
nor happy. Now, as journeying into the future 
should bring us finally to a state of ideal misery, 
so journeying into the past should take us back 

•Another representative passage is Seneca, Epist. xa_6ff.. 
In which he quotes from Posidonius the description of an ideal 
past of the Stoics, in which the philosophers take the place of 
Eronos. 


finally to a state of ideal happiness. That state 
of ideal happiness was, of course, the Golden Age. 
The Golden Age of the past was, therefore, the 
ideal simple life of the past. 

Such in substance was the general drift of the 
Cynic argument as modified by the Stoics, and, 
as a matter of fact, the Golden Age of Aratus is 
really an idealization of the agricultural and 
pastoral stage of human society * — a theme which 
always comes to the front in any period of over- 
cultivation, as soon as men begin to stagger under 
the burden of their own inventions. So conceived, 
the theoi^ of the Ages was not only quite con- 
sistent wth the evolution of civilization from the 
crudest begmuings, but agreed ivith the Epicureans 
in presupposing such a process. But, as regarded 
the various inventions and discoveries by which 
that process has been marked, it loved to dwell 
upon those very devices, and to lay great stress 
on the •view that they had been tne most con- 
Micuous cause of the do-wnfall of man himself. 
The favourite examples are those chosen by Aratus. 
They are the first sword and the first ship. 

The first sword t is a characteristic introduction to the topic 
of war which we have already mentioned. The first ship is nlso 
a favourite way of connecting the discussion of the Ages with 
the diatribe on navigation so frequently found In the later 
writers, especially among the Bomans. In fact, it is a common- 
place of modern criticism that the Bomans were afraid of the 
sea. As, however, the opinion is a generalization, founded, for 
the most part, upon these very passages, we need not take it 
too seriously. The sailor’s impious challenge of the treacherous 
and relentless deep was a subject inspired not so much by 
national character as by literary tradition. It is fully developed 
In the Works and Days of the old Boeotian poet, a conventional 
theme of the Greek epigram at all periods, a regular motif in 
the poetry of the Augustan ago, and by the Ist cent, of our era 
a mere rhetorical commonplace.! 

In order to understand better the attitude of 
the Epicureans towards the theory of the Ages, as 
presented, for example, by Aratus, we must return 
for a moment to the underlying principle upon 
which, accordingto Stoic reasoning, that theory 
%vas founded. We mean the conclusion stated 
above, that advance in the arts of civilization is 
at the expense of the character, health, and happi- 
ness of the individual. Now, when we consider 
the Stoic argument by which this conclusion was 
made to yield the theory that the Golden Age of 

• Horace, Emid. U. ; Propert ill. 18. 26 : Seneca, Medea, 833 J 
Plutarch, de Mobil. 20, etc. etc. This interpretation of the 
Golden Age was especially welcome to the Bomans, not only 
because of their temperamental Stoicism, but because it agreed 
more nearly with their own tradition of early times and wth 
the character and attributes of Saturn before he was identified 
with the Greek Eronos. 

t e.g. Vergil, Georg, il, 640 ; Ovid, Met. i. B9 ; Juvenal, 
XV. 168; Tibullus, L 8. 47. The rhetorical question of Tibullus 
(i. 10. 1) states a maxim of the philosopbere which Is often 
repeated. See, e.g., Seneca, M.Q. v. IB 16: ‘Nihil invenlmus 
tom manifestos utiiitatis quod non in contrarium transeat culpa. 
So Ovid, Met. xv. 100, speaking in the person of Pythagoras. 
Opponents of the theory of descent, especially the Epicureans, 
contended that the sword merely marked one period in the 
long chronicle of homicide. It was the successor of the club 
and the large rough stone (Lucretius, v. 066). Of. also Hon 
Saf. I. 3. 100; Valer. Flaco. v. 146, and esp. Plato, Eep. S58 E 
(war the natural condition of mankind), and the commentary 
of Adam. 

f Among the most important of the numberless referenMS 
are, Stobteus, 67 (who gives a number of quotations) ; Hesiod, 
IT. and D. 236; Sophocles, Antig. 832 ; Seneca, Medea, 301 and 
607 ; Tibullus, i. 3. 87 and ii. & 89; Propert. i. 17. IS and ill. 

7. 20; Ovid, Amor. ii. 11. 1; Statius, Thebaid, vi. 10 ajd 
Aehilleid, i. 62; Olaudian, de Raptu Pros. i., prooem. Me 
final conclusion, after generations of discussion, was that the 
one great cause of the downfall of man had been bis greed and 
his selfishness. It was clear to the poets and philosophers 
themselves, especially to the Bomans, that oil their common- 
places on the fall of man were really Just so many illustrations 
of this one motif. It drove him to war, It suggested the fim 
ship, it urged him on to explore the earth for treasure better 
hid, it derised the vexations of the law and brought about the 
injustice of wealth and poverty; through crime and scii- 
indulgence it has made him acquainted with sorrow, diseMc, 
end all the ills that flesh is heir to. The result is that he hM 
not only shortened his life by his own devices, but, w^t vlin 
anxiety, dyspepsia, and a bad conscience, with mamara a 
failure and enudren a burden, the little life ho has left is nc 
pleasure to him. 
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the past ■was the_ ideal simple life of the past, "we 
perceive that it is founded on t'wo assumptions. 
The first is that this conclusion, that advance in 
the arts is at the expense of the individual, is a 
truth of universal application, and not to be 
modified. The second is that the twin process to 
which it refers has operated continuously, and 
•will go on doing so. The Stoics could make these 
assumptions without hesitation, since both of them 
followed, inevitably, from that cydic theory of 
the Ages to which this school of philosMhers gave 
its enthusiastic support. Not so the Epicureans. 
The Epicureans agreed that the growth of civiliza- 
tion had been accompanied by certain sims of 
degeneration in man hunself, hut they denied that 
the principle was capable of universal application. 
They insisted that every stage of civilization, in 
its o-Nvn particular fashion, has been unfavourable 
to the individual. In other ways it has been 
favourable. There is no such thing, therefore, as 
progressive degeneration in the strict sense of the 
word. Such a theory would imply a period of 
ideal happiness at one extreme, followed by a 
period of ideal misery at the other extreme. Both 
are superhuman, and therefore impossible. In 
other words, there never was a Golden Age, even 
if we adopt the Stoic revision of the old legend. 

Another method of reconciling the difficulties in 
Hesiod’s account is illustrated by Vergil, Georg. L 
121 fl'. The primary purpose of this version was 
to enhance the dignity of labour. The history of 
mankind is divided into two periods — the Age of 
Saturn, and the Age of Jove. The Golden Age, 
when good old Saturn was King, agrees entirely 
with Hesiod. The second period, however, is not 
an age of degeneration, hut an age of reform. 
Jupiter, the divine father of our race and of all 
our higher aspirations, purposely did away with 
the/ar niente of the old regime, not out of a petty 
resentment against Prometheus — as the old folk- 
legend {e.g. Hesiod, W. and D. 42f,) would have 
us believe — but rather, 

‘ ouris aeuena raortalia corda, 

Neo torpere gravi passua aua regna vetemo,' 
because he was well aware that, unless men have 
difficulties to meet and overcome, they can never 
grow strong in any sense. In this characteristic- 
ally noble conception, it is interesting to_ see to 
what an extent Vergil succeeded in meeting the 
demands of contemporary thought vidthout sacrific- 
ing the traditional account of the Golden Age so 
dear to the poets. 

The famous account of the Ages which Ovid 
gives in the first book of his Metamorphoses, 89-162, 
and the version best kno'wn to the modem -world, 
is one of the earliest survi'ving attempts to incor- 
porate the Flood Legend. Othenvise, it is chiefly 
remarkable as an illustration of the poet’s char- 
acteristic skill in combining and harmonizing the 
views of preceding tliinkers. The Four Ages 
(Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron) are all in the past. 
The Age to Avhich we belong is a fifth. The Flood 
is the great catastrophe by which the -wicked and 
godless race of the Iron Age was destroyed. The 
history of our own race, therefore, begins -with the 
earth-bom children of Deucalion and Pjrrha. In 
this way, the Flood Legend, the theory of descent, 
the theory of ascent, the traditional account of 
the Golden Age, the Heroes, and, with only a slight 
modification, even Hesiod’s quintuple division of 
the Ages, were all made to dwell together in peace 
and unity. 

Cyclic Theory. — ^Let us now turn our attention 
to the Cyclic Theory, the most important element, 
in the long run perhaps the one really -vital and 
■vitalizing element, in the history of our subiect. 
The Cycl ic Theory of the Ages was founded on 
the belief that, after the analogy of day and night. 


of the waxing and waning of the moon, and of the 
eternal round of the seasons, the entire Universe 
itself is subject to an ever - recurring cycle of 
change. This ancient Babylonian doctrine* of the 
world-year, the magwus annus, as it was called by 
the Homans, makes its earliest kno-wn appearance 
on Greek soil -with Heraclitus,! was thoroughly 
discussed by the later philosophers, and finallj 
became kno-wn to the world at large. Indeed, xt 
may be called the prototype of some of our most 
recent views suggested by the nebular hypothesis.? 

The association of this idea with the old folk- 
legend of the Ages was ine-vitable, and appears 
at a ve^ early period in the history of (^reek 
speculative thouglit. In fact, it has often been 
stated, though -without sufficient warrant, that 
belief in a cyclic theory of the Ages is the explana- 
tion of Hesiod’s xvish that he had died earlier or 
could have been bom later. § The fragments, 
however, of Empedocles show, in spite of their 
scantiness, that at that time the process had 
already hegun.H But the most important dis- 
cussion, so far as we are concerned, the one, too, 
which had the strongest influence upon later times, 
is developed or toucned upon in various dialogues 
of Plato,1I more especially in the Polit., Timrnus, 
and Bepuhlie. 

Accordinc to Plato’s definition, — and this much, at least, 
appears to have remained unchanged in later times— a magnus 
annul means the period which elapses before the eight circles, 
each revolving about the earth in an orbit of its own, arrive 
eimnitaneously at the point from which they started at the 
beginning of our eycle.** Further details of the Platonic theory 
— and these underwent considerable revision in later times — 
apparently rest on the assumption that each complete revolution 
of the Universe la followed by a counter revolution in the 
opposite direction. A motion forward, as it were, is followed 
by a motion backward. The history of mankind is directly 
affected by this motion, and especially by the alternation of it. 

The motion forward is the Age of Kronos and the direction of 
harmony. During all this period the great Helmsman of the 
Universe is at his post, and we have the Golden Age of the 
poets. As the motion is the reverse of that which prevails in 
our time, it is naively assumed that the conditions of life are to 
a large extent the opposite of those -with which we are familiar. 
The men of that age are bom old, with hoary hair,tt and instead 
of growing older continue to grow younger, until they finally 
disappear. Moreover, they are bom from the earth, and the 
earth feeds them. There is no toil, no pain, no war, there are 
no women 11 end no children of women. -Pet with all their 
advantages these men do not attain unto wisdom. 

When the forward motion is completed, the Helmsman retires 
from his post, and the Universe, left to itself, yields to the force 
of gravity, as it were, and begins its backward revolution, 
which is in the direction of discord. The point at which the 
motion is reversed is always signalized by fire, flood, or some 
other cosmic upheaval, involving a terrific destruction of 
organic life. The few men who survive cease growing young 
and begin to grow old, those Just bom from the earth -with 
hoary hair die, and return to the earth from which they came. 
Men are no longer bom from the earth, os before, but even as 

« Gomperz, Griech. Eenker, Leipzig, 1896, L p. 116, with 
note and references on p. 438; Lenormant-Babelon, Hitt, 
dt r Orient, V. 116 ; supra, p. 183 ff. 

t Gomperz, f.c. pp. 64 and 428 ; Diels, BerakUitos von 
Ephesos, Berlin, 1901, frag. 66 (26, Bj^ater). 

1 Gomperz, l.c. p. 117. 

5 Hesiod, IT. and D. 174-6. See the editions of Ezach, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 168, and of Goettling-Flach, I/iipzig, 1878, 

. 201, with notes and references; Omf, Le. p. 11; Schoell- 
tuderaund, Anecdote Graeco-Latina, iL 
il Diels, Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1901, 
pp, 88 and 112 B. 

H Plato, Polit. 269 0, Tim. 89 Dff., Rep. 646 Off.; Oic. 
Timevus, 34 ff. For a good discussion of this theory and of 
the Platonic Kumber with which it is closely assodated, and 
also for a selected bibliography of the enormous literature 
which has gathered about it, see Adam’s ed. of the Republic, 
U.p. 26411. 

•* Tim. 39 D ; Cic. Timeeut, 83 ; Macrob., Som. Seipionts, 
ii. 2, 10 ; Stobteus, Ecton. i. 264_ (vol. L p. 107, Henseb See 
esp, Usener, Rhein, llus. xxviii. 395; Ritter and Preller, 
Zfist. Philos. Grcee., Gotha, 1888, p. 404 ; Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904, p. 60, n. 2. 

ft The likeness to Hesiod, IT. and D. 180 ff., has been pointed 
out and discussed by Adam in the CIR v. 445. 

ft PoliL 271 F; Leg. iv, 713 Off. ft has been observed by 
Eichhoff (f.e. p. 689) and others that the story of i^ndora as 
told by Hesiod {Theog. 670, and W. and D. 70) implies that there 
was no woman in the Golden Age, and that it was through her 
that this happy period came to an end. Bee also, Grimm, 
Deutsche ilgtholo^e, p. 640. 
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the Universe is now left to itself, so are all and several of its 
parts ; and each race is propagated in the manner familiar to 
us who belong to that period. The continuance of the motion 
backward increases and accelerates the process of disorganiza- 
tion, until, by_ the time the Universe again reaches the point of 
departure, it is read}- to fly off at a tangent and disappear for 
ever in the infinite space of discord. At this point, however, 
the Helmmian again resumes his post, reverses the direction 
of the Universe, and with the change again to harmony the 
Golden Age necessarily returns os before. The few who suradve 
from the preceding period suffer change in S3Tupathy with the 
whole. Again the old begin to grow 3’oung, and continue to 
do so until they finally disappear. Again the new generations 
are bom with hoary hair, and not from each other, but from 
the earth. In fact, it is those who died in the preceding period 
of discord and were buried in the earth that now rise again 
from the dead, and in their turn are bom old, grow J’onng, 
and finally vanish. 

It will be seen at once that, according to this 
remarkably suggestive theory, which, of course, 
owes much to earlier thinkers,* the sum of human 
experience is measured by ttvo world - years. 
During the first the Universe moves forward, 
during the second, backward, to the place of 
beginning. Each magmis anmts is therefore one 
of the two Ages into which the history of mankind 
is divided ; and this alternation of Ages rvill 
continue so long as the Universe endures. As 
vdth the whole, so with each and all of its parts. 
The Ages of man, the life of man himself, are closely 
connected with this eternal oscillation of the Uni- 
verse. All move in a cycle. The Golden Age of 
the long ago will surely come again some day. 
Moreover, every one of us shall rise again to 
another life in that Golden Age. Thus, regret for 
the past was balanced by hope for the future. In 
the later history of our theme, this association of 
ideas was of the utmost importance, and served 
to identify the theo^ of the Ages more and more 
closely with its ancient analogue, the doctrine of 
a future life beyond the grave. 

The Stoic theoryt of cycles occupies an important 
place in their systems. Here, their acknowledged 
dependence upon Heraclitus is clearly seen in the 
prominence they give to his doctrine of iKviptoaK, 
the elemental fire into which the world is periodi- 
cally resolved, and from which it is periodically 
bom anew. 

After the old world hoe been completely consumed, the four 
primal elements, — fire, air, water, earth, — which are indestruct- 
ible, gradually assume their previous relations to each other, , 
and in this way a new world comes into being exactly like the 
old. As soon as the proper point Is reached in the process of 
reconstruction, every sort of living thing is born from the 
earth, and from that time proceeds to increase after Its kind.} 
Man, too, is here, ‘ knowing nothing of wrong and born under 
better auspices.' But this Golden Age of innocence is never 
for long. ‘Villalnj- steals on apace. Virtue is hard to find ; 
out: it needs a leader and a ^ide. The vices are learned 
without a master.’ 5 So the process of degeneration goes on i 
until the time comes for the next i<nnjpu<ris. Then the world : 
is destroyed and built anew, as before. | 

An eainipwiric occurs each time that the eight circles are In 
conjunction at the place of beginning.! For the Stoics, there- 
fore, every magnus annus is the measure of one complete life, 
as it were, of the Universe. It follows that the totality of 
human experience must, also, lie between those impassable 
barriers of flame by which every great year is divided from its 
fellows. The soul outlives the bodj-, but even the soul of the 
ideal Stoioll cannot survive the iicwvpuonr. Nothing emerges 
from this trial by fire except the primal elements from which 
all things are made.** 

In one sense, however, we all have a personal Interest in 
every period of the world's existence, for the reason that. 


* See the two preceding notes, and Adam, Repub. li. p. 296, 
n. 6, p. 297, n. 1-4, and references. 

t Ritter and Preller, f.c. pp. 2S II. and S9S-403 ; Zeller, 
Grundriss der Gesch. der Gr. Phil., Leipzig, 1905, p. 214 ; Zeno, 
frag. 107-109, and Chrysippus, frag. 696-632, in van Amim’s 
Stotcomm Velerum Fragmenta, Leipzig, 1905. 

1 Cieanthes, frag. 497, ed. van Amim. 


5 Seneca, A'.Q. iii. SO. 8. 

II Neraes. de Fat. Mom. 


83 fouoted by Bitter and Preller, 


Z.c, p. 404). 

ni Dice:. Laert (vil. 166) saya that • the Stoics claim that the 
soul is the spirit which is a part of ourselves. It is, therefore, 
corporeal, and though it sundves our death, it Is not Immortal. 
. . . Cieanthes, therefore, thinks that all souls, Cliiysippus, 
that only souls of the ** ndse," last until the e/crrvfxoint/ Of. also 
rlL 151 ; Doxcijraphi Greedy S03, ed. Diels, etc. 

But see Ritter and Preller, f.c. p. 401 B. 


according to the Stoic doctrine of tluappATj,* the historj’ of 
every magnus annus is, necessarily, the e.vact counterpart of 
the history of every other magntts annus. The chain of e.xist- 
ence and of consciousness is parted by the exirvpajtrir ; but all 
begins anew, just ns it did in the previous epoch ; and every 
thing down to the slightest detail is e.\actlv repeated.! To 
quote a favourite iilustralion of the Stoics themselves, every 
magnus annus will see Socrates. In every magnus annus be 
will marry Xanthippe, drink the hemlock, and die.J 

In the later stogea of the Cyclic Theory we bare 
also to reckon witu the manipulations of the Orphic 
phUosophers.§ It is extremely difficult to extract 
a definite answer to any question connected with 
the history of this movement. The floruit of the 
elder Orphies was not far from the 6th cent. B.C. 
With the great revival of Mysticism, four or five 
hundred years later, the old doctrine of the Orphies 
again came to the front, and was more or less 
revised or extended in conformity with similar 
ideas in other systems of thought — more especially 
Plato, the Stoics, and the Orient. Both periods 
were characterized by great literary activity. TJn- 
fyrtnnately, however, our present knowledge of it 
is, for the most part, confined to chance quotations 
in the Neo-Platonists and the still later scholiasts, 
and their references are generally so vague and 
indefinite that, in the absence of other testimony, 
it is often impossible to distinguish the earlier 
product from the later. We may be fairly certain, 
however, that the two foUoiving theories, both of 
which are ascribed to the Orpmes, are not a pro- 
duct of the earlier school. 

The first is mentioned b^- Servius on Vergil, Ed. iv. 10. In 
this note, Nigidius Figulus (de Diis, lib. iv.) is quoted for the 
statement: ‘According to Orpheus, the ruler of the First Age 
is Saturn; of the Second, Jupiter; of the Third, Neptune; 
of the Fourth, Pluto.’ An apparent reference to the same 
theorj- is found in two hexameters quoted from some Orphio 
poem by Laotantius, Jnstit. i. IS. 11 (Abel, Orphica, frag. 248). , 

As we shall see sbortly, the four gods In this system are 
merely personifications of the four elements. The number 
points either to the Stoics or to the common source of both. 
Moreover, the formal association of the tour elements with the 
Four Ages of man is an item of speculation which, so far u 
the Greeks are concerned, cannot be carried back bej'ond the 
Alexandrian period. Finally', this is certainly a cyclic theory, 
and it cannot be shown that the eider Orphlos ever carried their 
doctrine of the re-birth of the soul any further. The extension 
of it to a periodical re-birth of the Universe itself, and the estab- 
lishment of a close connexion between the two, belong to a sub- 
sequent development in the history of the Orphio movement 

The second theorj' is much more Orphio In character. The 
substance of it Is given by Proolus in a note on Plato's Republio, 
88. 6, ed. Scholl. 

‘The theologian Orpheus,’ he says, ‘taught that there were 
three Ages of man. The first or Golden Age was ruled bj' 
Pbanes. Most mighty Kronos was ruler of the second or Silver 
Age. The third is the Titanic. The ruler ol it is Zeus, and it 
is called Titanic because the men of that age were created by 
him from the remains of the Titans. The idea ol Oipheus is 
that these three periods comprise every stage In the histoij’ o» 
the human race.’ 

The Orphio elements in this account receive their best illus- 
tration from an Orphio theogony, the framenta of which 
arranged and discussed bj- Grupne in Bosimer, iii. 1189 0. The 
naive cruditj' of the Imagerj' in this poem stronglj' reminds one 
of the tcleoiogical speculations of the savage or semi-barbarous 
races. J The underlying thought, however, seems to be clear 
enough. It is a belief that the creation of the Cosmos was 
brought about by a series of emanations from the universal 
essence ^hanes), and that from time to time the Cosmos re- 
turns to its primeval form. The souls of men themselves arc so 
many sparks which trickle down, as It were, from the divine Ore 
above. But we ore much more remote Irom the first Phanra, 
the primal All-Soul, than the first men were. Since then the 
backward path has steadily groivn longer and more indirect 
At all events, this seems to oe what Proclus means when he 
says (Orph. frag. 244, ed. Abel) that, according to Orpheus, the 
men ol the Golden Age lived xarh povy p.6yoy, the men ol the 
Silver Age icavA tov xaBapbr \6yey ; whereas all that we wn 
appeal to Is that small portion of Dionj-sus-Phanes which the 


• Diog. Laert. vii. 147 £f., and Bitter and Preller, f.e. p. 41- 
f Eudenius, Spengcl, Berlin, 1866, pp. 73-74 ; 
frag. 623-627, ed. van Amim; Gomperz, i.e. pp. 113 and 116 B. 
t Nemes. de Nat. Mom. 88. , j, „ 

5 See csp. O. Gruppe in Roscher, iii. 1117-1154, who discusses 
the subject at length, and refers to all the important literature 
connected with it. A new edition of the Orphio remains is 
much needed. Tlie latest edition, and the only one nov gener- 
ally available, is Abel, Orphiea, Leipzig, 1885. This, however, 
is not entirely eatisfactorj'i and does not eupersedo the monu- 
mental work of Lobeck (AglaophamosX 
t See Gomperz, I.e. pp. 193 and 109 ff. 
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Titans had eaten before they were slain by Zeus, and which, 
therefore, still lingered la the remains from which wo of the 
third race were afterwards created. 

The coefflcient of descent in this version of the Ages is the 
ever-increasing distance from that to which the gods themselves 
owe their being. On the whole, we may characterize the 
account which Proclus summarizes ns a theory of double ema- 
nation, the chief object of which was to lead up to the birth of 
Dionysus, the Orphic redeemer. In other words, we have the 
somewhat vague idea of a cyclic theory of the Universe attached 
CO a much more highly developed doctrine of the re-birth of the 
soul and of the means whereby It may some day return to the 
god who gave it. ' > _ 

The doctrine of an ^/cirdpwa-tr, irrespective of its 
philosophical meaning, makes a strong appeal to 
the imagination. It was at all times, therefore, 
one of the most prominent features of the Cyclic 
Theory. By the 2nd cent. B.C., owing to the wide- 
spreacl activity of its most enthusiastic exponents, 
the Stoic popular preachers, no item of philo- 
sophical speculation could have heen more familiar 
to the average man. Finally, together with much 
else that had been identified with the Stoics, it 
passed over to the Christian thinkers; and, long 
after the period with which we are here concerned, 
we find the Church Fathers undertaking to derive 
the doctrine of the iKnipbian from the Book of 
Genesis.* 

But, long before the Stoics, the iKiripbicK had 
begun to be associated with other great cosmic 
disasters of a different nature. The origin and 
progress of this development are better understood 
as soon as we observe the process of reasoning by 
which they were inspired and directed. In the 
first place, the cycle of the Universe had been 
called a year. Tiiis led to the natural but quite 
illogical assumption that, for that very reason, it 
must necessarily possess all the attributes of its 
prototype and namesake, the solar year. Second, 
the present condition of the world depends upon the 
maintenance of the elements in a certain state of 
equilibrium. Any disturbance of it is at once re- 
flected in the world about us. If the disturbance 
is sufiBciently severe, the result is cosmic disaster. 
The character of the disaster is determined by 
whichever one of the elements has gained the 
upper hand. Finally, great significance was at- 
tamied to the fact that there were four Elements, 
four Seasons, four Ages of man. 

The conquests of Alexander drew the East and 
the West closer to each other than they had ever 
been before, and this rapprochement was not dis- 
turbed by the Imperial policy of Rome. The phase 
of our subject now under consideration is especially 
marked by the more or less direct influence of 
Oriental speculations. Conversely, therefore, this 
aspect of the Cyclic Theory did not become especi- 
ally prominent until the Alexandrian age. The 
fi-®t step was to associate the Flood Legend with 
tne Cyclic Theory, and to set it over against the 
iKTipuffis as a second recurrent catastrophe of 
the magnus annns. This doctrine of the regular 
alternation between a destruction by fire and a 
destruction by water was already an old story in 
the time of Plato (e.g. Tim. 22, C). There are 
no signs of this doctrine in the fragments of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and the earlier Stoics. We know, 
however, that it was familiar to their contempor- 
aries. Moreover, as early at least as Cicero’s time, 
the doctrine had been adopted by the Stoics them- 
selves, and henceforward we hear much of it.f 
Compare, for example, the ■vivid description of the 
great cyclic diluvium which Seneca gives us in his 
Nat. Qiacst. iii. 27 ff. 


The idea that these two contrasted disasters occur at certain 
deSmte points in the magnu$ anniu is also ol Oriental origin, 
and, doubtless, of a high antiquity. On the Greek side, the first 



to meiition it is Aristotle. The quotation, which we owe to 
CensorinuB, xviii. 11, wasprobahly from Aristotle’s lostProfrspf., 
the model ol Cicero's famous dialogue, the Hortensius, which is 
also lost.* No doubt it was largely through the HortenHui 
that the Bomans became familiar with Aristotle's observation 
that the tivo disasters ol the magnus annul, or, as he termed 
it, the maximus annus, occur at the solstices : the confiagratio 
at the summer solstice, the diluvium at the winter solstice.! 
In other words, the solar year has solstices ; it also has summer 
and winter— the one, hot and dry, the other, cold and wet. 
Therefore the great year has the same peculiarities. This being 
granted, the conflagratio is put in the great summer, simply 
because the great summer is hot and dry, and the diluvium 
in the great winter, because the great -winter is cold and wet. 

We should not expect this sort of logic from Aristotle, and, 
ns a matter of fact, the idea was not his own. Indeed, ns the 
Prolrept. was a discussion in the form of a dialogue, we do 
not know that he approved of the view at all. That his in- 
formation went back to some Eastern source is Indicated by 
a fragment from the voluminous history of his much younger 
contemporary, the Chnldtean priest Berosus. The passage is 
quoted by Seneca, Saturales Qua^tiones, iii. 29. 1 fl. ‘ Berosus,’ 
ho says, ‘ qui Belum interpretatus est,’ insists that he can set 
the time for the conflagratio and the diluvium. The earth will 
burn up, he claims, when all the stars, which now move in 
different orbits, are in conjunction in the constellation of Cancer. 
The Flood will take place when the same stars reach conjunction 
in the constellation of Capricorn. ‘ Dlio solstitium, hie bruma 
confleitur.’ Conjunction in Cancer produces the conflagratio, 
conjunction in Capricorn the diluvium. This touch of astrology 
makes the statement very impressive, and these Chaldteans were 
nothing it not impressive. But, ns Gomperz has already ob- 
served,! the actual foundation of the statement la nothing but 
the fact that the summer and winter solstices of the ordinary 
solar year are presided over by Cancer and Capricorn respect- 
ively. When this flimsy assumption of profundity is removed, 
the theory of Berosus is probably identical with the one men- 
tioned by Aristotle. 

Now that fire and water had acquired a definite 
and important position in the cyclic scheme, it 
followed inevitably that the two remaining ele- 
ments, air and earth, ought to be put on the same 
plane. The line of development followed was 
largely suggested by the fact that there were four 
Elements, four Seasons, four Ages of man. The 
four seasons of the ordinaryyear are spring, summer, 
autumn, and ivinter — a series which has always 
been associated with man’s own descent from youth 
to hoary eld, from strength and happiness to weak- 
ness and sorrow. So the four seasons of the great 
year are the four Ages of man, another series with 
which the idea of descent had always been associ- 
ated. As the springtime of the little year of our 
life is the golden youth of man, so the springtime 
of that greater year ivas the golden youth of all 
mankind.§ Finally, the traditional order of the 
four elements — fire, air, water, earth — ^is also one 
of descent from the lighter to the hea'vier, from 
pure spirit to the earth, earthy. 

If, now, we associate the four elements in their 
regular order with the corresponding Ages of man 
in their regular order, the dominating element 
during the Golden Age will be fire, during the 
Silver Age, air, daring the Brazen Age, water, and 
during the Iron Age, earth. The conclusion of 
this is that the descent of man himself is due to 
his ever-increasing distance, so to speak, from the 
Di-vine fire. We are thus brought back to the 
Orphics again, and, as a matter of fact, the Stoic- 
Orphic theory reported by Nigidius Figulus, in 
which, as -we have already seen, the magnus annus 
■was equipped with four seasons, each ruled by the 
appropriate element, is a complete illustration of 
the tendencies we have just been discussing. 

A theory ascribed to the Mag! by Dio ChryBostom and 
partially reported by him (xxxvi. 43 ff.), ehould also be 
mentioned here. The Mam tell us, he says, that the Lord of 
the world rides In a chariot drawn by four horses which are 
sacred to Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, and Hestia respectively. In 
other words, the four horses are the four elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth. As a rule they are tractable. Now and then, 
however, the first steed becomes restive and seta fire to the 
other three. This is the orlcin of the story of Phaethon told by 
the Greeks. Again it is the steed ol Poseidon that becomes 

* Usencr, Rhein, ilus. xxviil. S9I fl. 

t For an echo ol this statement see the Mcteorologica, i. 14. 

t Oricchiichf Denker, i. 115. 

5 Vergil, Georg, ii. 836 ff.; Ovid, Met. L 107; Pervigilium 
yeneris, 20. etc. 
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restive, and the_ drops ol his sweat are sprinkled upon the 
other three. This, arain, is the source from which the Greeks 
derived their story of Deucalion’s flood. 

If one were to insist upon completing the analogy 
between the four Elements, the four Ages of man, 
and the four Seasons of the great year, the Ages 
presided over hy air and by earth, as was already 
the case tvith the Ages of fire and water, should 
each be marked by a cosmic disaster appropriate 
to its nature. "Vve know that this was actually 
done, but as these attempts lie outside the sphere 
with which this article is concerned, they do not 
require discussion here.* 

3. Revival of Mysticism in 2nd cent. B.C, — ^The 
last important stage in the long history of our 
subject is the era of the prophets. The rapid 
growth of Mysticism wliich began early in the 
Alexandrian age reached its elimination in the 
2nd cent. B.C. One of the most striking features 
of the movement, and a significant comment upon 
the mental and spiritual condition of the entire 
Grffico-Roman world, was the rapid production of 
apocryphal works. It is probably fair to assume 
that the production of this literature was much 
encouraged, if not actually suggested, by the 
then widespread belief that the lue of mankind 
moves in cycles. At all events, one of the most 
characteristic features of all these visions and 
prophecies was the emphasis given to some cyclic 
theory of the Ages. It would be quite unnecessary 
here, even if they were still available to us, to 
examine these works in detail. Their chief im- 
portance to us would he derived not from their 
contents, but from the point of view which, by 
virtue of their vei^_ nature, they all possess in 
common. These visions and prophecies, like all 
other works of the same class, appealed more to 
faith and the emotions than they did to reason and 
the understanding. The author tells his readers 
that this last Age has nearly run its course, and 
that the great change is near at hand. He does 
not state it as an opinion or a theory, capable of 
being discussed as such. He states it as oracular 
utterance, as inspired prophecy, the truth of which 
is already foreshadoived in current events and 
cannot be questioned. In this way the Cyclic 
Theory of the Ages was transformed from a rhe- 
torical and philosophical theme into a Divine as- 
surance of the joy soon to come. As a class, 
these compositions contributed almost nothing to 
the development of the Cyclic Theory itself. A 
word or two, however, should be mven to the 
Sibyl. 

The Oracles of the Sibyl have been ascribed to 
about the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C. They were 
well known to the Romans for the next 200 years ; 
but at the time when the collection now bearing 
that namet was composed, the earlier had ap- 
parently ceased to exist. Meanwhile, however, they 
had won a sort of secondary immortality through 
the influence they had exerted upon the fourth 
Eclogue of Vergil,! the most famous literaiy work 
ever inspired by any aspect of our theme. From 
this poem and the ancient comment upon it, jt 
appears that the Sibyl adopted the Stoio-Orphic 
iaentification of the Four Ages of man with the 
four seasons of the magnus annus. In addition to 
this, she — or her authority — ^was inspired by the 
analogy of the ancient solar year to divide the 
great year into ten great months, each of which 
was the length of a sceculum and presided over by 

* O. Gnippe, Or. llythol. p. 4B0, n. 1, also his Or. KulU und 
Mythen in xhren Beziehungen zu dm orient. JteUgionm, 
Leipzig, 1S87, p. 670, n. 8, and 095, n. 22, with references. 

f The two modem editions of the Oraevla Silty llina are by 
Rzach, Vienna, 1891, and by Geffcken, Berlin, 1902. See also 
Christ, GeseA. der Or. Lit.. Munich, 1905, p. 822, and references. 

JO. Gruppe, Or. Kvtte, etc., p. 687 ft., and references: 
A. Cartault, £tude eur les Bueol. de Virg., Paris, 1897, p. 
21011.; W. W. Fowler, Barvard Studiet, xlv. 19 IT. etc. 


a god. Ever since the time of Sulla there had 
been rumours afloat that the Sibyl’s last sceculum 
was draiving to a close, and that the Golden Age 
was at hand. One cannot read the fourth Eclogue 
ivithout feeling that Vergil was himself impressed 
by a prophecy so much in harmony with the 
aspirations of his own lofty soul. Nevertheless, 
we must not forget that the poem is really a poem 
of congratulation upon the birth of a son, into 
which, as Marx has clearly demonstrated,* Vergil 
introduced the topic of the Ages in accordance uith 
the specific suggestion of the rhetoricians for poems 
of this t3rpe, and developed it in strict conformity 
with the rules laid down by them. The most famous 
line in the poem, 

• Iftm nova progenies calo demittitur alto,* 
is a clear reflexion of the cyclic theories whicli 
we have just been discussing. That, in itself, it 
should also foreshadow quite as clearly the great 
central article of the Christian faith, is an excmlent 
illustration of the fact that there has never been 
any break between ancient and modem culture. 
The foundation of the most enlightened Christian 
thought, quite as much as the foundation of Verb’s 
thought, was that gradual blending of the Orient 
with the speculations of the Gre^ philosophers, 
more especially Plato and the Stoics, which moulded 
the_ doctrine of the Ages in its final form, and 
which, ever since then, has played such an im- 
portant part in the mental and spiidtual conscious- 
ness of the civilised world. It is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise that for more than 1500 years 
this last meat document in the long history of the 
Cyclic Theory of the Ages was firmly beheved to 
be a prophecy of the commg of Christ, t 

Kikby Flower Smith. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Indian). —The 
Hindu doctrine of the Ages of the World (yugas) 
is combined with that of two other great periods, 
the manvantaras and kalpas, into a fanciful 
system of universal chronology, which passes for 
orthodox. Its basis is the yugas ; they are, there- 
fore, treated here in connexion with the other 
elements of the chronological system. Orthodox 
Hindus recognize four Ages of tne World {yugas), 
roughly corresponding to the Gold, Silver, Brass, 
and Iron Ages of the ancients. They are called 
krta, tretd, avdpara, and kali after the sides of a 
die ; krta, the lucky one, being the side marked 
with four dots ; tretd that with three ; dvdpara 
with two; kali, the losing one, ivith one dot. 
These names occur in the period of the Brfihmanas 
as names of throws at dice, and in one verse of 
the Aitareya BrShmana (7, 14) they are already 
referred, by the commentator, to the yugas. In 
the epics and the Puranas the belief with regard 
to the four yugas has become a fully establislied 
doctrine. The general idea, the same in all Brah- 
manical sources, is that the character, or, if the ex- 
pression may be used, the proportion of virtue, and 
the length of each yuga conform to the number on 
the side of a die, after which it is named. In the 
kftayuga, virtue {dharma) was fully present in 
men, with all four feet, as it is expressed, but it 
diminished by one quarter or foot in eve^ suc- 
ceeding age, till in the kaliyuga only one foot of 
dliarma remains. The same proportion holds good 
with regard to the duration of the several Ages. 
The kftayuga lasts 4000 years, to which a dawn 
and a twilight of 400 years each are added ; the 
same items m treta are 3000 and 300, in dv^ara 
2000 and 200, in kali 1000 and 100 years. Tlnis 
the period of the four yugas together, technically 
called a mahdyuga or cnaturyuga, though com- 
monly a ywoa, lasts 12,000 years (Manu, i. 69 fb = 

* F. Marx, iieiieJdhrbileh. f. dot klats. AlCertum, I. (1S9S/, 

Comparetti, Virgilio net medio too, 1890, L 12MS3, aod 
U. 90-99 ; Mayor, etc., VirgiVt Besrianie Betogue, 1907. 
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Mahabharata, iii. 12,82611'.). The years in this 
statement are interpreted as Divine years, consist- 
ing each of 360 human years, giving thus a total of 
4,320,000 years in each jnahayuga, and this inter- 
retation, once adopted in the Puranas, became a 
ogma. The usual descriptions of the krta- (or 
satya-) yuga reveal to us a happy state of man- 
kind, when life lasted 4000 years, when there were 
no quarrels nor wars, when the rules of caste and 
the precepts of the Vedas were strictly obeyed, 
when, in short, virtue reigned paramount. In the 
kali- (or tigya-) yuga just the reverse prevails. 
There is a confusion of castes and dJramas. The 
Veda and good conduct gradually fall into neglect; 
all kinds of vices creep in; diseases afflict man- 
kind ; the term of life grows shorter and shorter, 
and is quite uncertain ; .barbarians occupy^ the 
land, and people kill one another in continual 
strife, till at the end of the yuM some mighty 
king extinguishes the infidels. From _ these ex- 
tremes the character of the intermediate yugas 
may be imagined.* The dawns and twilights of the 
several Ages are periods of transition from one Age 
to the next, when the character of the one is not 
yet entirely lost, and that of the other not yet 
lully estabushed. 

It seems natural to presume that originally the 
mahayuga comprised the whole existence of the 
world ; indications, indeed, of such a belief are not 
wanting, as will be noticed later. Still, the com- 
mon doctrine is that one mahSyuga followed on 
another, one thousand of them forming a single 
halpa. The kalpa, then, is the length of time 
from a creation to a destruction of the world. 
The belief in periodical creations and destructions 
of the world is very old ; and its existence in the 
Vedic period may oe inferred from Atharvaveda, 
X. 8. 39, 40. It IS combined as follows •with that 
in the four Ages. In the first krtayuga, after the 
creation of the earth. Brahman created a thousand 
pairs of twins from his mouth, breast, thighs, and 
feet respectively. They lived •without houses ; all I 
desires which they conceived were directly fulfilled ; ! 
and the earth produced of itself delicious food for ' 
them, since animals and plants were not yet in 
existence. Each pair of twins brought forth at 
the end of their life a pair exactly like them. As 
everybody did his duty and nothing else, there was 
no distinotion between good and bad acts. But 
this state of thinm changed at the end of the Age ; 
the first rain fell and trees grew up. These pro- 
duced honey and whatever the primitive people 
desired. In the first tretayuga, mankind con- 
sisted no lon^r of pairs of twins, but of men 
and women. Being now for the first time sub- 
ject to cold and heat, they began to build houses, 
and they quarrelled abeut the miraculous trees. 
The trees, however, disappeared, and herbs be- 
came the food of men. Now trade was intro- 
duced, and personal property, unknown before, 
caused the social distinctions. Then Brahman 
established the four castes and the four dSramas, 
and fixed the duties peculiar to each of them. 
Afterwards he created spiritual sons, who were the 
ancestors of gods, demons, serpents, inhabitants 
of hell, etc.t At the end of the last kaliyuga 
of a kalpa, the heat of the sun becomes fierce 
and dries up the whole earth ; and by it the three 
worlds are set on fire and consumed. At last 
enormous clouds appear and rain for hundreds of 
years, and deluge the whole world till the waters 
inundate heaven.t As the latter signs are fre- 
quently alluded to, in the form of similes in the 
Epics, etc., ns occurring at the end of a yuga (in- 
stead of at the end of a kalpa), it is most probable 
that originally the yuga ended -uith the destruction, 

• Of. 3. Muir, Original Sanserit TexUi>, vol. 1. p. 14811. 

t Viyu Purina, 1. 8. t Vlj^u Purina, vi. 8 of. 


and consequently began with the creation of the 
world. A similar belief seems to have been ex- 
pressed by the term ' kalpa,’ but perhaps with this 
difference, that the concept of a yuga was inti- 
mately connected ivith the idea of the four stages 
through which mankind must pass, analogous to 
the four ages of man, viz. childhood, youth, adult 
life, and old age, while this idea was not necessarily 
implied in the concept of the kalpa. The com- 
bination of both these popular beliefs, with regard 
to the kalpa and the yuga, in the form described 
above, was probably due to the systematizing 
efiiorts of the Pauranikas. 

There is still a third land of long period, the 
manvantara, fourteen of wliioh go to the kalpa. 
Each manvantara contains 71 mahayugas, and 
14 manvantaras are therefore equivalent to 994 
(14x71) mahayugas. The remainder of 6 maha- 
yugas required to make up the kalpa (=1000 maha- 
yugas, sup. p. 200) is so distributed that the first 
manvantara is preceded by a da^vn of the length 
of one krtayuga (=0‘4 mahayuga), and each man- 
vantara is followed by a twilight of equal length 
(15 X 0‘4 = 6 mahayugas). The twilight of the 
manvantara is, according to Surya Siddhanta, i. 18, 
a deluge (jalaplava). This artificial system of the 
manvantaras was probably introduced in order to 
account for the different patronymics of Mann, 
such as Vaivasvata, Sv&yambhuva, Sarfivarana, 
which occur already in difi'erent Vedic works. 
These early caused a belief in the existence of 
several distinct Manus.* The Pauranikas system- 
atized these notions ns described. Since Manu 
was thought to have introduced the social and 
moral order of things, and to have played a part 
in the creation of gods and men, ‘ the seven !l^ia, 
certain (secondary) divinities, Indra, Manu, and 
the kings, his sons, are created and perish ’ in each 
manvantara ;t and the detaOs of these recurring 
events in each manvantara are given, e.y., in the 
same PurBna.^: Artificial as these manvantaras 
appear to be, still they are given as one of the five 
characteristic topics of the Purana in a verse found 
i in several Puranas.§ And the whole system of 
yugas, etc., is regarded as orthodox to such a degree 
\ that all the astronomical works, the Siddhantas, 
have adopted them, except the Komaka Siddhanta, 
which for that reason is stigmatized as not ortho- 
dox.ll 

The astronomical aspect of the yuga is that, in 
its commencement, sun, moon, and planets stood 
in conjunction in the initial point or the ecliptic, 
and returned to the same point at the end oi the 
age. The popular belief on which this notion is 
based is older than Hindu astronomy. IT The cur- 
rent yuga is the 457th of the present varaha-kalpa, 
or kalpa of the Boar, the 28th of the present man- 
vantara (that of Manu Vaivasvata), which itself is 
the 7th of this kalpa. "We are now in the kaliyuga, 
which began Feb. 17, B.c. 3102, the epoch of the 
still used era of the kaliyuga. At the end of the 
last tretfiyuga lived Hama, the son of Da^aratha, 
and at the end of the last dv&parayuga took place 
the great war of the Pandavas and Kauravas, de- 
scribed in the Mahabh&rata. 

A kalpa is called a day of Brahman, and his 
night is of equal length. At the close of the night 
he creates the world anew. Of such days and 
nights a year of Brahman is composed ; and a 
hundred such years constitute his whole life. This 
longest period is called a para, half of which, a 

• Cl. SBB xxv. p. Iriv t. 

t Wilson, Visnu Purana, 1. p. BO. 

j Wilson, l.c. lii. p. Iff." 

5 Wilson, I.C., Pref. p. vil, note 1. 

i Thibaut, Pallchasiddhantikd, Introd. p. xxriii. 

See AcUs du X. Congris Intemalional det OrientalisUs, p. 
104. For details of the astronomical use of the yuBas, the reader 
Is referred to the translation of the Surj^a Siddhinta, JAOS vi. 
p.lBfl. 
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parardha, had elapsed at the heginning of the 
present kalpa.* 

The notions of the Buddhists about the Ages 
of the World (yxtgas) and about the larger periods 
(kalpas) are similar to those of the orthodox Hindus, 
but still more fanciful. The names of the four 
yugas are the same, but their arrangement is dif- 
ferent. They bemn with kaliyuga and go up to 
krtayuga,+ and then, in reversed order, go down 
CO kaliyuga.t Thus, instead of a mahayuga of 
four Ages, the Buddhists assume a period of eight 
Ages, which is called an antaraJcalpa. An antara- 
kalpa is ‘ the interval that elapses while the age of 
man increases from ten years to an asahkhtyya 
{asankhycya = 10,000,000“), and then decreases 
again to ten years; this period is of immense 
length.’ § According to some authorities, it has 
a length of 1,680,000 years.H Together Avith the 
age, the moral state or mankind increases and de- 
creases. Twenty antarakalpos form one asah- 
khycya kalpa (Pali asahkhcyya kappa), and four 
asahkhyeya kalpas constitute one mahdkalpa. 
The first asanknyeya kalpa is called samvarta 
(P. samvatta), during which a world or sphere 
(chakravala, P. cakkavdla) is completely destroyed 
by fire, water, or A\dnd. In the second (samvarta- 
sthayin, P. samvattatthdyin) the state of void con- 
tinues. In the third (vivarta, P. vivaita] the world 
is being built up again ; and in the fourth (vivarta- 
stkayin, P. vivattatthayin) the world continues to 
exist. 

It is during this last period that the world be- 
comes first inhabited, by abhdsvara gods of the 
Brahmaloka being bom on earth. These self- 
luminous beings lost their lustre when they first 
began to feed on a delicious iuice produced by the 
earth. They then created the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. Wliile these beings gradually degener- 
ated, the earth ceased to yield this first kind of 
food, and produced a kind of cream-like fungus. 
This was followed by a climbing plant, and this 
again by an extraordinary kind of rice. When 
this rice Avas used as food, sexual intercourse began. 
The rice deteriorated, and at last ceased to groAv 
of itself. At the same time other Auces AA’ere intro- 
duced, and personal property, till at last the present 
order of mankind AA'as established. f Then comes 
the period of the tAventy antarakalpas, described 
above. A hundred thousand years before the end 
of the mahakalpa, a god appears and AA’ams man- 
kind of the coming eA’ent, exhorting them to amend. 
And after that time the destruction of the earth — 
nay, of a billion of Avorlds or chakravalas — sets in 
by fire, Avater, or AAdnd.** The mahakalpas are 
either empty (iunya) kalpas— those in Avhicn there 
is no Buddha — or Buddha kalpas. The latter are 
of five kinds, sdra-, manda-, vara-, sdramanda-, 
and bhadrakalpas, according as one, tAvo, three, 
four, or five Buddhas appear. The present kalpa 
is a bhadrakalpa ; for four Buddhas hai-e already 
appeared — Krakuccbanda (Kakusandlia), Kana- 
kamuni (KonSgaraana), Ka^yapa (Kassapa), and 
Gotama ; and the fifth, Maitreya (Metteyya), has 
yet to come (see aboA'e, pp. 187-190). 

The notions of the Jainas about the Ages of the 
World are not quite unlike, yet curiously diflerent 
from, those described above. The Jainas liken 
time to a AA’heel with tAvelve spokes; the de- 
scending half of the Avheel is called the avasarpini 
period, the ascending half utsarpinl. Each half is 
di Added in to six Ages (am =‘ spoke’). Tliearasare, 
in UA-asarpinl, the foUoAAdng: — (1) sn?amasnsama, 
the duration of Avliich is 400,000,000,000,000 oceans 

• AVilson, Fitau FurUtto, i. p. 63. n i • 

f Ulsarpani yugas ; see Hardy, ^[an^tal of Budhism, p. 7. 

i Arpani, apparently for avasarphii, ib. 

j Childers, Bali Dictionary, s.v. ‘ Kappa.' 

I Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, p. 324 f. 

^ Hardy, le. p. 64 if. *• Hardy, 1.0. p. 28 ft. 


j of years (sdgaropamd) ; (2) susama, 300 billions ol 
oceans of years ; (3) susamadusama, 200 billions of 
oceans of years ; (4) dusamasusama, 100 billions 
of oceans of years, less 42,000 common years ; (5) 
dusama, 21,000 years ; (6) du§amadusama, likeudse 
21,000 years. The same Ages recur in the utsar- 
pini period, but in reversed order. In the first Age 
men lived threepafyas or palyopamas, a long period 
not to be expressed in a definite number of years 
(one billion of palyas go to one ocean of years), 
and men grew to a height of three ■ gavyutis, a 
gavyiiti being about tAvo miles. Men Avere bom 
in pairs, and each pair gaA'e birth to a pair of twins, 
AA’ho married. There Avere ten kinds of miraculous 
trees (kalpavfksa), AA'hich furnished men AAdth all 
they Avanted. The earth Avas as SAA’eet as sugar, 
and the water as delicious as Avine. This state of 
things continued through the first three Ages, but 
gradually age after age the length of life declined, 
and was only tAvo pcuyas at the beginning of the 
second, and one paly a at the beginning of the third 
Age, Avhile correspondingly the height of the body 
diminished to tAA’o and one gavyuti. Furthermore, 
the poAver of the trees and the quality of earth and 
water deteriorated at the same rate. In the third 
Age the trees more sloAvly satisfied the AA-ants of men, 
who therefore claimed them severally as personal 
property. Vimalavahana Avas appointed to keep 
order among men, and he became the first patri- 
arch (kulakara). The sei-enth patriarch, Kabhi, 
AA-as the father of l^abha, Avho aa’Os anointed the 
first king, and Avho introduced the principal insti- 
tutions of mankind. became the firat 

tirthakara, or prophet of the Jainas. His nir- 
vana occurred 3 years 8J months before the end of 
the third Age. In the fourth Age the order of things 
Avas similar to the present one, except, of yourse, 
that everything gradually deteriorated Arith the 
lapse of time. The life of man lasted a krore of 
pdrvas (ajn7rua=8,400,000* years) at the beginning, 
and diminished to a hundred years at the end of 
the Age; and, similarly, the height of men de- 
creased from 2000 cubite to 7 cubits. 23 tirtha- 
karas Avere bom in the fourth Age, the last of Avhom, 
MahSvira, died 3 years 8J months before the be- 
ginning of the fifth Age, Avhioh began in B_.C. 622. 
In the fifth and sixth Ages length of life Aiill 
diminish doAim to 16 years, and the height of men 
to 1 cubit. There Avill be no tirthakaras in the 
last tAVo Ages of the avasarpini period. In the suc- 
ceeding utsarpinl period the same Ages Avill recur, 
but in reversed order. In this Avay an infinite num- 
ber of avasarpinis and utsarpinis follow each other.* 

The idea on which the notion of these periods 
seems to be based is apparently the year. The 
aA'asarpini and utsarpinl correspond to the two 
ayanas, the southern and northem_ course of the 
sun ; and the six aras of each period to the six 
months of the ayana.f On the other hand, the 
first three dras, Avith their pairs of tivins, with the 
miraculous trees for their subsistence, much re- 
semble the first krtayuga of the Puranas, Avhile 
the remaining three dras may be compared to the 
tretfi, dvSpara, and kali yugas_. A peculiar feature 
of the Jaina system, however, is the great disparity 
in length betAveen the last two Ages and the first 
four, AA’hile the relative length of the four yugas is 
reproduced in the dras, if Ave consider the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth dras as one. _ , r -i 

On the AA’liole, there is an unmistakable family 
likeness betAimen the notions of the orthodox Hin- 
dus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, as described 
above, though they have developed on diflerent lines. 

Literature. — Besides the works referred to 
article, consult the Literature given at the end of the Mtic 
AoES or TUB AA’orld (Buddhist). H. JACOBI. 


• Hemacandra, Adiicara-cliaritra, 2. 113 B. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Jewsh).— i. The 
Heh. word y6m (d^'), ‘day,’ is frequently api)lied 
in both Biblical and post-Biblical literature in a 
sense closely allied to that of an Age of the "World. 
Lzvit. Rah. 19 and Sank. 19, referring to Ps 90^, 
say God’s ‘day’ is a thousand years. Philo in 
de Opificio Mundi, i. 3, etc., treats ‘the Days of 
Creation’ as covering an epoch. He denies that 
the story of Genesis is to be taken literally as 
meaning an actual creation in six ordinary days. 
Creation was not in time : the six days described 
the arrangement or order of creation, much in the 
same sense as scientists talk of the geological orders. 
Midrash Ber. Rah. xii. deals with the time occupied 
in creation. ‘ The day of the Lord ’ (Mai 4') ‘ that 
day ’ (Sinn cvn. Zee 14®), ‘ the great day ’ (Mai 4°), 
‘the day of judgment,’ ‘the day of vengeance’ 
(Jer 46^"), ‘the day of rebuke’ (Hos 5*), are all 
expressions for the Last Judgment, sometimes 
covering the future world (nan which ■wUl 
succeed it. kJDV, ‘our day,’ is used as a synonym 
for mn nSiy, ‘this world’ (Targum for ‘days’ in 
Ps 34“). ‘ The days of the kings ’ (Dn 2*^) means 

the everlasting kingdom of the future world. ‘ The 
days of the Messiah ’ [Sank. 99a) is used in the Tal- 
mud and Midrash for the Messianic Age ; ‘ the days 
of the life of the world to come,’ for the future world 
Avhich follows. ‘The day which is all Sabbath,’ 

‘ the day which is altogetner good,’ ‘ the day which 
is altogether long,’ ‘the day whereon the righteous 
sit witti crowns won their head and enjoy the 
splendour of the Divine presence,’ are expressions 
in the Jewish Liturgy (in the grace after meat for 
Sabbaths and Festivals, especially Passover) which 
also connote the future world. 

2. Before this world existed there had been suc- 
cessive creations (Gen. Rah. 1, Ah. R.N, xxxvii.). 

‘ Seven things were created before the world was 
created, and these are they ; the Law, Repentance, 
the Garden of Eden, Gehenna, the Throne of Glory, 
the Temple, and the Messiah’s name’ (Res. 64a). 
There were 974 generations before Adam, which 
with the 26 generations between Adam and Moses 
make up a thousand (Shah. 886, ^ag. 136, 14a). 
The Misnna discourages such cosmogonic specula- 
tions. ‘ Two together should not study the Creation 
nor even one tne Chariot’ (Rhy. cap. ii.). The 
Gemara ad loa. (ih. 11®) forbids inquiry into what 
was before the Avorld was, basing this on the 
limitations of Dt 4®®. 

3. In the Bible narrative there are traces of a 
Golden Age in the account of the Garden of Eden, 
where Adam dwelt till the Fall. As to the length 
of his_ sojourn the Rabbis differ. The Bible 
narrative presents some striking parallels to the 
Assyrian story, just as the post-Biblical does to 
Zamthushtrian speculations. But, as Goldziher 
points put in his Mythology among the Hehreios, 
even if its cosmogony had been derived from Iranian 
sources, it is an essential part of their system, 
whereas the Pentateuch makes no further use of 
it. It is notable that the later Jewish view is that 
Gan Eden (Paradise) will be the reward for good 
conduct after death. This is no devolution from 
a Golden to an Iron Age (for traces of which in 
Dn 2, see below), and no evolution in an opposite 
sense, but rather a sort of endless cycle ; ‘ the 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be’ 
(Eo 1«). 

4. The Pentateuch is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the history of Israel, and the first age 
of persecution (aftersvards kno-wn as a m^|, galiith, 
or ‘ captivity ’) is that of Egypt. According to 
Gn 16'®, Abraham’s seed is to be afflicted 400 years. 
In Jg 11=® a period of 300 years is given os the 
mterval beUveen the Exodus and Jephthah, during 
which the children of Israel were left in undisturbed 
possession of the other side of the Jordan. In 


1 K 6' the period between the Exodus and the 
building of the Temple is fixed at 480 years, 

5. The Prophets, before the Assyrian captivity, 
are concerned only with the immediate future. 
They deal with practical politics, and warn the 
people to rraent in view of disasters that are 
imminent. The Day of the Lord, which in the 
post-captivity literature of the Bible becomes the 
Day of Judgment, occurs already in Amos (5'®'®®), 
the earliest of the later prophets, as well as in 
Isaiah (cf. W. R. Smith, Proph. 131 f. ). 

6. In the post-exilic literature of the Bible we 
first meet with a distinct promise of an ultimate, 
not immediate. Messianic Age, in which all wrongs 
ivill be righted. The return under Zerubbabel had 

roved a disappointment. The autonomy of the 
ews had not been satisfactorily re-established. 
The Jews did not occupy their proper position in 
the world. The people were dissatisfied -with their 
leaders, and thus the notion of an ideal Messiah 
rather than a political one seems to have become 
evolved. Zechariah (ch. 14), when he proclaims ; 
‘ One day which shall be knoivn to the Lord, not 
day, nor night . . . there shall be no more the 
Canaanite in the house of the Lord of Hosts,’ 
r^resents a Messianic Age distant but sure. 
Malachi is much more practical. He preaches 
against the sins of his day, but even he does not 
threaten with immediate disaster. His ‘ day that 
I [the Lord] do make’ (Mai 4®) — the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord (4®) — is the Day of Judg- 
ment, and here first is Elijah the prophet promised 
as a precursor of that day. Daniel is written in a 
different spirit. Despite its mysticism, it is a 
political pamphlet. It is almost certainly late, and 
intended to encourage those who were suffering 
under the Syrian oppression. Ben Sira is per- 
haps earlier. He, too, prays for redemption (oh, 
36), and, like some of the Psalms and post-exilic 
prophets, looks fonvard to the Kingdom of God. 
The Apocalyptic literature, of lyhich Enoch is 
certainly, and the Book of Jub. is perhaps, pre- 
Christian, is overweighted by the gloomy events of 
the time. TheMessianic Age is increasingly needed, 
and national impatience insists on fixing its date. 

7. The destruction of Jerusalem gave a mighty 
impetus to apocalyptic literature. The era of 
Messiahs and Prophets produced such men as 
Theudas in B.C. 44, under Fadus ; ‘the Egyptian’ 
was another such under Felix ; under Hadrian 
appeared Bar Cochba ‘ the Son of the Star,’ who 
persuaded even an 'Akiba to join him in insensate 
revolt against Rome ; and so on through a long 
succession of pseudo-Messiahs down to Sabbatai 
Zebi (whose advent in the mystic year 1666 caused 
such excitement both in and out of Jewry), and 
even to Mari Shooker Kohail, an impostor who so 
lately as 1870 excited wild hopes among some 
Araliian Jews of Aden. The Diaspora seemed to 
lay stress on individual rather than national hopes 
of reward and punishment after death. But Mes- 
sianic hopes are traceable even in Philo, who looks 
to a future re-assembly of the Diaspora in Pales- 
tine, and echoes of this view_ are to be met 
'with in the 4th Eclogue of "Vergil. The Kingdom 
of God and His people (see Ps 145", "WTs 10'®) 
is of the future (cf. Is 52"', Mic 4®, Zee 14®). 
Contrast the national view of Is 24“,_ ‘ The Lord of 
Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem,’ 
with the universalistic concept of Orac. Sib. iii. 
767, ‘ His everlasting Kingdom shall be over all 
creatures,’ and the Jewish Liturgy for the New 
Year and Atonement, ‘ all ^yo_^ks shall fear thee 
. . . joy to thy land . . . shining light to the Son 
of Jesse thine anointed , . . when thou makest 
the dominion of Arrogance to pass away from the 
earth ’ (Singer’s Prayer Booh, 239). But such imi- 
versalistic ideas are comnarntivelv r.are. God’-i 
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Kingdom is also that of His people (Dn 2** 7^). 
And this idea prevails throughout the Je-wish 
apocalyptic writings, e.ff. Assump. Mos., Enoch 
(Eth. and Slav,), 4 Ezra: God’s enemies, whole 
peoples, -will he previously destroyed. It is per- 
haps based on Ezekiel’s Vision of Gog and Magog 
(38 and 39) as the first prophet of this stage. 
After this world-war comes the Judgment (J1 3°*). 
Meantime the people of Israel will be hidden 
away in safety (Is 26“®, Zee 14', Apoo. Bar 29^, and 
Mk 13’<‘2'). The precursors of tne Messiah are 
Elijah (Mai 4®, Sir 48’®'*“, Orac. Sib. ii., Edujoth, 
viii. 7), Moses (Dt 18’®), Enoch (Gn 5“*, Eth. Enoch). 
The Messianic Kingdom is predominatingly par- 
ticularistic, The Diaspora will be reunited, Jeru- 
salem rebuilt, the heathen converted. 

8. In the Apocalyptic literature, and first in 
Daniel, we get the universalist idea of ‘this 
world ’ and ‘ the next ’ as parallel to the tribal idea 
of the Present Age and the Messianic Age. The 
Mon of .nm (6 vvv aldiv, 1 Ti 6’“) is 6000 years in 
Assump. Mos. ; 10,000 in Eth. En 16’ 18’® 21®, Jnb 
1“® ; 7000 in Sank. 97a, where R. Katina says the 
world will last 6000 years and in the seventh ivill 
be destroyed ; of the 6000, 2000 years are * Tohu ’ 
(chaos), 2000 Torah, and 2000 Messianic. This 
theory is based on the 6 days of Creation. ‘ As the 
sabbatical year is remitted once in 7 years, so is 
the world remitted 1 chUiasm in 7’ (cf, Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, i. 139 ff. [2nd ed. 133 ff.]). 

Daniel’s theory of year-weeks (ch. 9) is based on 
the_70 of Jer 25’“ 29’“. (The Babylonian year was 
divided into 72 weeks of 5 days each). Daniel’s 4 
metals (ch. 2) and his 4 great beasts (7®) seem based 
on the classical conception of this world’s division 
into the Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron Ages, 
Eth, Enoch also divides the period of the 70 
shepherds into 4 ages {‘cursus alter’ is divided] 
into 4 horce, meaning perhaps 4 Roman Emperors). 

9. The division into 7 millenniums for the dura- 
tion of ‘ this world ’ is made in Eth. Enoch, Test, 
Abr., R. Katina (Sank. 97a). The preceding tribu- 
lations of the Messiah are to last 7 years, says 
R. Simeon ben Jochai (Der. Eretz zut. 10). In 
periods (Dn 12’) ‘all these things shall be finished,’ 

4 Ezra divides the world into 12 portions. All 
these figures, 4, 7, J, 70 (72), and 12 have an astrono- 
mical basis, and correspond to the seasons, the 
days of the week, the weeks of the Babylonian 
year, and the signs of the Zodiac. 

10. The mathematical determination of the end 
of ‘ this world ’ and the beginning of the next was 
eventually discarded by the Rabbis after all such 
calculations had proved false. ''Rab says. All the 
terms (j'sp) have ceased, and the matter resteth 
only upon repentance and good works ’ (Sank, dlb, 
cf. Am 6’®). Before God renews His world {enno 
iD^iy), the Messianic Age will come. It is inter- 
polated between this world and the next. The 
time of Messianic tribulations (n’tm ’^3n) is the 
precursor of the change of Mon. Men will be 
weaker (4 Ezr 6®’’®®). They will suffer terrible 
diseases (Orac. Sib. iii. 538), children will be bom 
with white hair (Jub 23“®), women -will be barren 
(Orac. Sib. ii. 164). Fields will not fractify (4 E2X 
6““), poverty and famine will prevail (Eth. Eu 99®, 
Apoc. Bar 27), universal war -Hill rage (4 Ezr 9®), 
the wise shall be sUent and fools shall speak (Apoc. 
Bar 70®). Then will come the Judgment (fna ni’), 
when (jod will weigh sins and virtues, but even 
here the Messiah, Prince of Peace, emerges (Apoc. 
Bar 29 and 73) ; and after all this travail the tune 
of the Alessiah shall be revealed, though He is here 
no longer the national hero but the renewer of Para- 
dise, the restorer of the Golden Age. Next ■»vill 
follow the Resurrection of the Dead (Is 26’®). Grod 
•will destroy death (Dn 12“ ‘ Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake ’). En 61’**, 


4 Ezr 7®“, and Apoo. Bar 60’ point to a universal 
resurrection. Others limit this to the righteous 
(Test, of Judah, xxv., cf. Jos. Ant. xviii. § 14 [ed. 
Niese]), The Rabbis throughout their literature 
rebuke the sc^ticism of the Sadducees who deny 
this dogma (Sank. xi. 1 : ‘ He hath no portion in 
the world to come who denies that the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead is in the Torah ’). The righteous 
obtain eternal life (a^iv ’*n. Baba Bathra 11a). 
After the Resurrection comes the Renewal of the 
World. Is 65” foretells the creation of ‘new 
heavens and a new earth ’ ; Jub 1““ speaks of the 
New Creation ; Mekhilta 616 on Ex 16“® describes 
this Pin ‘ the new world.’ 

II. The discordance of ideas betiveen the earthly 
Paradise of the Messianic Kingdom and the tran- 
scendental New Jerusalem induced a belief in an 
interregnum (cf. Eth. En 91). The Ages of the 
World are 10 weeks ; the 8th, that of the sword 
and rebuilding of Jerusalem, is the Messianic 
eriod. The 9th and 10th are those of the Last 
udgment, at the end of which comes the New 
Creation. In the Apocalypse of John (ch. 20) this 
Messianic interregnum is to last 1000 years, whence 
the Christian doctrine of the Chiliasm (cf. Orac. 
Sib. iii., 4 Ezra, and Apoc. of Baruch). In 4 Ezr 
7“® the Messianic period lasts 400 years, after which 
Christ returns to heaven, and the general Resur- 
rection follows. 

In the Talmud the Messianic period is to last a ‘ fixed time ’ 
(Zebahim 1186, Arakhin 136, Pet. dSa). Periods mentioned are 
40, 70, 365, 400, 1000, and 2000 years. Only Ben Zoma in Per, 
1. 6 contrasts this world with the Days of the Messiah. But 
in the 2nd cent, a clear distinction is drawn between the Days 
of the Messiah and the Future World (of. Shab. 1616, Pes, 086, 
Sank. 016, Ber. 846). The Samaritan Messiah, Ta’eb, dies ‘after 
a long reign.’ ‘ All the prophets,’ say B. Ohijja bar Abba and 
B. Jochanan, ‘prophesied only os to the days of the Messiah, 
but, as for the Riture World, no eye but thine, 0 Lord, bath 
seen lt’(Ber. 346). 

Malmonides in his Yemen Epistle gives the following order: 
Eesurrection, Future World, Death, and a second Eesurrection. 
In his iloreh 11, 20, and 30 he endeavours to prove that the 
world is eternal, and in bis ilishne Torah on ‘Bepentanco’ 
(8) he declares that the future world is already existent. Naoh- 
manides (in his Torath Adam, ‘Eeward and Punishment,’ 
iflDin ipp) and the Eaabad dispute this, and declare that Gn 
8“2 ‘ while the earth remaineth ’ suggests its destruction. The 
world is to return to tohu bohu (chaos), and the Almighty will 
renew it. Bo' too Azaria de Rossi (ileor Enayim, xllv. 64). 
When Ecclesiastes says (14) ‘the world abideth for ever,’ he 
only means the world Jubilee. Baljya ben Asher in his Com. 
on Lr 252, ‘then shall the land keep a Sabbath unto the 
lAjrd,’ takes this to support the view of the Qabbali as referring 
to the destruction of the world (3'in IIP). The rest eternal 
is the future world after the Eesurrection. In Lv 268 , 'seven 
times seven years,’ the second seven ‘hints’ (IDl) at the Great 
Jubilee, which is the end of the world. The QabbSla, though 
the idea predominates therein of the world-wheel (gitaal), im- 
plying the endless recurrence of all things, is directed less to 
time than to space. The notion of space is older than that of 
time. Even beasts distinguish things by their space. The dis- 
crimination of things by time does not follow till relatively late 
Buteven the mysticism of theQabbSlS has a bearing on the Jewwh 
view of the future life. It is, without doubt, Ohristologically 
tinged, and, though highly venerated^by the Eastern Jews, Is 
practically neglected nowadays by those of the West. 

In the Zohar on Gn 26i it is said that Adam should have lived 
1000 years, but gave up 70 for David (alluding to Ps 21*). 

12. Bible chronology has always presented diffi- 
cnlties. The discrepancies between the chron- 
ology of the Massoretic and Samaritan texts and 
the Septnagint are dealt with by Dr._ Jacob of 
Gottingen. He explains one chief variation as due 
to a desire to date Noah exactly 1000 years after 
Adam. Pirge Aboth (v. 2, ed. Taylor) draws atten- 
tion to the fact that there were ten generations from 
Adam to Noah, and ten from Noah to Abraham. 
The chronology of Genesis would seem to have 
been based on years according to the solar system, 
but the Jews reverted to the lunar system after the 
Exodus, as seen from Ex 12”-. 

13. The conservative Jewish view ja still ex- 
pressed in the following passages in its Liturgy. 
The 12th Creed expresses beliei ‘ in the coming of 
the Messiah, and, though he tarry, I will wait 
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daily for his coming’; the 13th, ‘that there will 
he a resurrection of the dead at the time when it 
shall please the Creator’ (Singer’s Prayer Booh, 
p. 90) ; in the Qaddish {ib. p. 37), ‘ May he estah- 
fish his Kingdom in your days . . . speedily ! ’ (cf. 
Orac. Sib. lii. 767). In the Sahhath Morning’s 
Service {ib. p, 129) the follorving antitheses 
bring out Jewish belief in the four cosmic stages 
or Ages of the World; ‘There is none to be 
compared unto thee, O Lord our God, in this 
world, neither is there any beside thee, 0 our 
King, for the life of the world to come; there 
is none but thee, 0 our Eedeemer, for the days 
of the Messiah; neither is there any like unto 
thee, 0 our Saviour, for the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

LiTERATnEE. — Bather, Agaia der Tannaiten, vol. 5. 18Si; 
Bousset, Rel. d. Judentums", 1008, pt. iv, pp. 233^46 (cf. the 
list o! authorities cited by him); Schurer, OJV^, ii. 496-666; 
R. H. Charles, A Crit. Bist. of the Boot, of a Future Life in 
Israel, London, 1899 ; Loewy , ‘ Uessiaazeit and Zukiinltige Welf 
in 3I6WJ, 1897, 392-409 ; Sank. c. 11 ; Maimonides, p'n miK, 
Temen Epistle ; Nachmanides, Torath Adam, ‘ Sha'at Hn 
Gemul * ; Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, ii. 29, ^30, also 
his Mishne Torah, Hitchot Teshuhob, viii. ; Azaiia di Rossi, 
Iteor Enayim, xliv. 64 ; Lipschiitz, ilishna, mKSn ; An 
Excursus on the Future Life (based on Nezikin). 

E. N. Adler. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Zoroastrian).— 
1 . By far the most detailed account of Iranian 
cosmology is afforded by the Pahlavi BUndahishn, 
a work which, though dating in its present form 
from the post-Muhammadan period, undoubtedly 
contains material of far greater antiquity. Ac- 
cording to it, Adharmazd (Ormazd) ‘produced 
spiritually the creatures which were necessary 
for those means [his complete victory over evil], 
and they remained three thousand years in a 
spiritual state, so that they were unthinking 
[or invulnerable] and unmoving, with intangible 
bodies ’ (i. 8). . . . ‘ And Adharmazd spoke to the 
evil spirit thus; “Appoint a period, so that the 
intermingling of the conflict may be for nine 
thousand years.” Eor he knew that by appoint^ 
ing this period the evil spirit would be undone. 
Thus the evil spirit, unobservant and through 
ignorance, was content with that agreement ; just 
like two men quarrelling together, who propose 
a time thus: “Let us appoint such-and-such a 
day for a fight.” Adharmazd also knew this, 
through omniscience, that within these nine 
thousand years, for three thousand years every- 
thing proceeds by the will of Adharmazd, three 
thousand years there is an intermingling of the 
wills of Adharmazd and Aharman, and the last 
three thousand years the evil spirit is disabled, 
and the adversary is k^t away from the creatures ’ 
(i. 18-20, West’s tr.). Then Aliura Mazda (Pahlavi 
Afiharmazd) recited the Ahunavar, and exhibited 
to the evil spirit his own triumph in the end ; the 
evil spirit, perceiving his own impotence and the 
annihilation of the demons, became confounded 
and remained three thousand years in confusion, 
that is, the second trimillennium of time. Daring 
the confusion of the evil spirit, Ahura Mazda 
created Good Thought (Pahlavi VoMman), as 
well ns the five other archangels. Ahriman 
(wh. see) produced in opposition to them six 
corresponding evil powers. Of the creatures of 
the world Ahura Mazda produced first, the sky 
(and the light of the world) ; second, water ; 
third, earth ; fourth, plants ; fifth, animals ; and 
sixth, mankind [ib. i. 21-28). The spirits of men, 
their /ravashis and their consciousness, had 
already been created in the beginning. Now 
Ormazd deliberated -with them, asking them iJF 
they would assume a bodily form in order to 
contend with the fiend Ahrimah, and in the 
end become wholly immortal and perfect for 


ever, whereupon they consented (ii. 10-11). Ac- 
cording to the third chapter, the confounding 
of the evil spirit and his demons was due to ‘ the 
righteous man,’ a phrase which doubtless desig- 
nates Gaya-maretan (Pahlavi Gdydmart), the 
primeval man, who existed undisturbed, during 
the same second trimillennium, with the pri- 
meval ox. 

The evil spirit now rushed into creation, and the 
seventh millennium, or the third trimillennium, 
began. The elements, the primeval ox, and the 
primeval man were successively attacked by the 
Evil One. But the appointed time for Gaya- 
maretan had not yet arrived. He lived and ruled 
for thirty years more, although the destroyer 
had come (iii. 22 f.). Attacked by Ahriman, the 
ox fell to the right ; from his body and his 
limbs the plants were produced,^ and the animals 
from his seed (iv. 1, x. 1-3, xiv. 1-3).* Gaya- 
maretan fell on the left side in passing away, 
and from one portion of his seed received by the 
earth the first human couple, Mfishya and Mdshy 61, 
grew up for forty years as a plant, and were 
then changed into the shape of a man and a 
woman (iv. 1, xv. 1-5). The history of mankind, 
which then began, occupies the second half of the 
12,000 years. 

The 34th chapter of the oririnal Bdndahishn 
sums up the first two trimillenniums of the 
creation as follows-, ‘Time was for twelve thou- 
sand years; and it says in revelation, that three 
thousand years was the duration of the spiritual 
state, where the creatures were unthinking, un- 
moving, and intangible ; and three thousand 
years was the duration of GfiyOmart, with the 
ox, in the world.’ Those three millenniums 
are immediately connected with three of the 
constellations of the zodiac : Cancer, Leo, and 
Virgo. 

The first millennium of the human race is dis- 
tributed as follows in the same chapter : — 

Gdytmari, SO years. 

SlOshya and JIds/ii/fltgrowingnp during 40 years (BAnd. 15. 2). 
„ „ living without desire for intercourse, 60 

years. 

„ „ living as hustand and wife, 93 years, until 

Beshyang (Av. Baoshyangha), great-grandson of M6shya, 
came, 40 years (and six months, according to Windisch- 
maim). 

TakbmOrup (Av. Takhma-urupa ; ShElh-n6mah TahmAras), 
great-grandson of Hflshyang, SO years. 

Firn (Av. Fima; Shah-n&mah Jamshtd), brother of Takh- 
m6rup, 616 years and six months, until the divine power or 
glory of the Iranian rulers left him, in the shape of a bird, 
because he took pleasure in words of falsehood and error 
(Fasht, xix. 34), and made himself something more than a 
man. 

Then he lived in concealment lor 100 years. 

Total, 999 years and six months (or 1000 years). 

The next millennium, the second of human 
.history, and the eighth of the creation, was 
under the sway of Dahak, whose lineage on his 
mother’s side is traced, by BUnd. xxxi. 6, nine 
degrees from the evil spirit himself. Dahftk is 
the Azhi Dalidka, the dragon with three heads, 
of the Avesta, who tried to seize_ the kingly 
power-substance, the khwarenah, as it left Yima, 
w'ho had become too proud owing to his happy 
paradise-reign ; but Atar, the fire, Huved it [Yasht, 
xix. 47 fi".). 

According to another tradition in the same Fasht (xix. 35), 
the khwarenah, in leaving Tima, went in three parts : one to 
Mithra ; the second to Thrafitaona, who killed the dragon Azhi 
Dah6ka ; and the third to Kereslspa, the great hero, who is to 
be the successful adversary of the dragon at the end of the time. 
Those three guardians of the ‘ Idngly glory’ are regarded as suc- 
ceeding each other, so that Mithra preserves it during the reign 
of the fiend, until ThraStaona comes — as, in the other version, 
just mentioned, Atar is said to save the kingly glory, which 
takes refuge in the waters of the sea Vouru-Kasha. 

After the millennium of Dah6k, who is assigned 

* The twenty-seventh chapter of the BOndahishn presup- 
poses the existence of plants before the attack of the fiend : * it 
says in revelation, that, before the coming of the destroyer; 
vegetation bad no thorn and bark about it.’ 
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by B'And. xxxiv. 5 to Scorpio, the sovereignty de- 
volved on Prfitfln, the ThraStaona of the Avesta, 
the Fridftn of the Slifth-n/lmah, who killed the 
terrible usurper and introduced the third millen- 
nium of mankind and of the third trimillennium 
of creation. This millennium is assigned by the 
B{Lndahishn to Sagittarius, and contains the 
names of the heroic legends of ancient Irftn. 
The BUndahishn makes the following calculation 
(xxxiv. 6-7) 

FrUitn, contemporary of the 12 years of AIrto, EOO years. 

Jfdnlis/ictfiar (Av. Manushcithra), contemporary of the 
Turanian adversary Frasiyab, the Franhrasyan of the 
Avesta, who made Mdnflshcfhar and the Iranians captive in 
the mountain-range Padashhhvir, south of the Caspian, 120 
3 'ears. 

Z6b, AOzObS (Av. XTzava; ShEh-n&mah Zav), grandson of 
lianOshcihar, expelled Frisiylb from Iran, and reigned 
5 years ; adopted 

KaS-Kab&t (Av. Kavi Hordta), founder of the most renowned 
roj'al race of Iran, the Kavis, who retained the khwarenah, 
the spiritual substance of the kingship of Irftn, during 
several generations, 16 years. 

Kal-KftOs (Av. Kavi Ueadhan), grandson of Kat-KabHf, 160 
years. 

His grandson Kat-KhOsrftv (Av. Kavi Busravah), who was 
received Into heaven without death, 60 j-ears. 

Kai-Lfirilsp (Av. Kavi Aurvaf-aspa), 120 years ; and his son 

Kat-Viahtisp (Av. Kavi Vishldspa), the protector of Zara- 
thushtra, until the coming of the religion, 80 years. 

Total, 1000 years. 

So far the last chapter of the BUnclnAtsAn. It 
accordingly ^ves only a short chronology of the 
millennium of the Zarathushtrian faith, — ruled by 
Capricorn, — in which period the present generation 
is thought to live. After the coming of religion it 
reckons (xxiv. 7-9) : — 

For the Achcemenians . , . 268 years. 

„ Alexander ..... HI » 

„ the AsbkAnians (Arsacides). . 284 „ 

„ the Sasanians .... 460 „ 


XOUII .... XUJIO ,, 

Then the sovereignty is said to have fallen to the Arabs (cf. the 
somewhat older list of the Iranian kings In theMandsoan Ginza; 
Louis H. Gray, ‘ The Kings of Early IrSn according to the Sidrd 
Kabbd,' in ZA, xlx. 272 if.). 

In this chronological table the successors of Alexander and 
the Parthian klngaom until Ardashir, the founder of the Sasan- 
Ian dynasty, occupy only 284 years, Instead of at least 647. On 
the other hand, the Sasanians have too many, 460 years in- 
stead of 425 or 427. This double mistake is perhaps uninten- 
tional. Although the total of the historical chronology Is thus 
shortened by the writer of Bdndahithn, xxxiv., the millennium 
should be finished and the expected Savour should have come, 
as we have seen, sixteen years before the Arabs. This millen- 
nium, which must contain the whole histop’ since the revelation 
to Zarathushtra, has been a puzzle to tbs ^rathushtrians. The 
Bahman Yasht (Pahlavi), which has, in its present form, a com- 

E heated literary history behind it, shows the difilculty caused 
y the old traditional statement of the sacred writings that a 
son of the prophet should be born in a supernatural way and 
appear a tliousand j’ears after the beginning of the new dis- 
pensation. The popular belief awaited rather a valiant warrior, 
Bahram VarJSvand, the Iranian Messiah. Indeed, we read in 
the Pahlavi Bahman Yatht, lii. 44 (‘ Pahlavi Texts,' tr. by E. W. 
West, SBE V. p. 231) : ‘ Regarding H0sh6tar it Is declared that 
he will be bom in 1600.’ This must mean 1600 years after 
Zarathushtra. That Is 600 years too late — but it brings us only 
to the beginning of the 13tb cent. a.d., according to the tra- 
ditional Zarathushtrian chronology. (See the introduction of 
E. W. West to his tr. of Bahman Yatht ; and Bousset, ‘ Beitrnce 
zur Oesch. der Eschatologie’ in ZUchr. /. Kirchengesch., 
XX. 122 H.; N. Soderblom, La Vit /uture, 27111.; and art. 
Eschaiopooy, g 8). 

It is evident, as E. W. West has pointed out in his most 
important introduction to vol. v. of his tr. of Pahlavi Texts 
(SBE xlvil.), that this sj-stem of chronology must hove been 
made before the year that should finish the millennium of the 
actual history of mankind after Zarathushtra. The first revela- 
tion to the prophet being dated by the Pahlavi tradition 300 
years before Alexander, or about 630 B.a, that means about 


Amongst other statements and calculations to be 
found in Pahlavi writings about the first thousand 
years of the last or fourth trimillennium, besides 
the short notice at the end of the BUndahishn, two 
have an interest for our present purpose. 

(1) The period of maukind being fixed at 6000 
years, Zarathushtra, who was bom thirty years 
before the end of the former 3000_ years, and whose 
first intercourse with the celestial beings begins 
the second trimillennium, makes liis appearance 


in the middle of human history. According to 
the Sad Bar, Ixxxi. 4-5, it is declared in revela- 
tion that the Creator spoke to Zarathushtra thus 
(SBE xxiv. 345) : 

‘ I have created thee at the present time, in the middie period : 
for it is three thousand years from the days of Gilytmard till 
now, and from now till the resurrection are the three thousand 
years that remain. . . . For whatever is in the middle is more 
precious and better and more valuable, ... as the heart is in 
the middle of the whole body, . . . and as the land ol Irin Is 
more valuable than other lands, for the reason that It is in 
the middle,’ 

(2) The Btnhart, ix, 8, a compilation of the 9th 
cent., renders the contents of the seventh /argar( 
of the now lost StUkar Nask of the Sasanian 
Avesta thus (SBE xxxvii. 181) : 

* The seventh /argar( is about the exhibition to ZaratOsht 
of the nature of the four periods in the millennium of Zora- 
tfisht. First, the golden, that in whicli Aflharmazd displayed 
the religion to ZaratOsht. Second, the silver, that in which 
VishMsp received the religion from ZaratOsht. Third, the steel, 
the period within which the organizer of righteousness, AtOrplf, 
son ol M-lraspend, was born [or Adarbid, the great champion oI 
orthodoxj' in the 4th cent., who ottered to undergo the ordeal 
of pouring molten brass on his chest in order to prove the 
truth of the Mazdayasnian faith). Fourth, the period mingled 
with iron is this, in which there is much propagation ol the 
authority of the apostate and other villains, as regards the 
destruction of the reign of religion, the decay of every kind of 
goodness and virtue, and the disappearance of honour and 
wisdom from the countries ol Irin.’ 

It is not possible to say how much of this account 
belonged to the text of the SUfkar Nask and what 
is taken from its ‘ Zend ’ (its translation and 
Pahlavi paraphrase, used by the compiler). The 
events described need not come down later than 
the time after the death of the OTeat ShtthpUhr H. 
in 379. His grandson Yazdgard i, (399-420) was 
called by the priests the ‘smner’ because of his 
tolerance in quarrels about religion. At all events, 
it is scarcely likely that the whole scheme of the 
four [Metal] Ages, knoivn in India, Greece, Borne, 
etc., should have been wholly introduced by the 
Pahlavi paraphrase. In the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht, 
i. 6, it is expressly said that the anpearance of tha 
accursed Mazdik [the heretic who Nourished during 
the reign of KObad (488-531), and who wp put to 
death by his son KhdsrO NOshirsan] during ‘ this 
time' (the Iron Age), is mentioned in the lost 
Zend commentary on three Yashts of the Avesta, 
although the two of these three Yashts still ex- 
tant (the Avesta Bahman Yasht being lost) do not 
contain anything about the matter. 

In the eame context of the Pahlavi Bahman Yatht the hletot- 
Ical standpoint is a later one than in the X)lniar('j rendering of 
Sflfiar Nask, and three of the four Ages are applied to other 
epochs. That of Gold means the conversation of Ahura Sfazoa 
and his prophet, and King VlshUspa's acceptance of the religion. 
ITiat of Silver is the reign of the Kayanlan AriakhsMr, gener- 
ally identified with Artaxerxes Longfmanus ( 485 - 424 )— perhaps 
including the reigns of Xerxes u., Darius «., and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon (404-358). That of Steel is the reign of the glorified 
EhOsrO, son of K6bld (681-579), the greatest Of the Sasanla^ 
during whose reign the Pahlavi literature flourished (F. Josti 
in Gnmdriss der Iron. Philologie, il. 639). In li. 21-22 there 
is allusion to the great merit oi the Steel Age king : ‘ when ho 
keeps away from this religion the accursed Mazdik. . . . And 
that which was mixed with Iron Is the reign of the demons with 
dishevelled hair of the race of Wrath, when it is the end ol the 
ten - hundredth ivinter of thj* millennium, 0 ZaratOsht, the 
Spitimanl' The speaker is Ormazd. 

In another passage of our Pahlavi commentaiy or paraphmo 
of the Bahman Yasht (ii.|16-22) the ifetal Ages are increased to 
seven. Zarathushtra had seen in a dream a tree with seven 
branches; one golden, one of silver, one bronze, one of copper, 
one of tin, one of steel, and one mixed up with iron. The 
Lord explains the dream thus ; The seven branches are the 
seven periods to come. The Golden one means the reign of 
King Vishtisp ; that oi Silver is the reign of Artashir the hayin 
(= Artaxerxes Longiraanus) ; the Bronze Age represents the 
first two Sasanian monarebs, Arfashir (226-241) and hy son 
ShihpOhr 7. (241-227), and the restorer of true religion, Ataro- 
plt Mlraspand (‘with the prepared brass'), under Shlhpuhr li. 
(309-379). The Copper Ago is evidently out of lU order, as it puts 
us back from the Sasanian dj-nastj' to the Parthians, to ‘ the reign 
of the AshkHnlan king ' [we do not know which) who 
from the world the heterodoxy which existed ; while the wicked 
Akandgar-i EffisydilAtproboblj's* Alexander the Christian, »n 
anachronism that need not surprise us on the part ol a Pahlavi 
writer, who identifies the two great enemies of the Jiazda- 
ynsnian faith coming from the West (Alexander the Oicat and 
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the Christian Roman empire)] is utterly destroyed by this 
relipon, and passes unseen and unknown from the world. The 
Tin Age brings us to the powerful Sasanian monarch, Bahriim v. 
(420-4SS), ‘when he makes the g)irit of pleasure and joy mani- 
fest, and Aharman with the vnzards [t.e. the heretics] rushes 
back to darkness and gloom.’ The Steel Age represents the 
perseeutor of Mazdik, King Khfisra, and the one mixed with 
lion is characterized ns in the first chapter. 

As we have seen, the four original Ages are the same, but 
between the Silver one (= Artaxerxes i. and n.) and the Steel 
one (=KhCisr6 Anoshirvan) three supplementary periods are 
intercalated. The Copper Ago is out of place, and should pro- 
bably be put before the Bronze Age. The number four is thus 
changed mto seven. 

At the end of Zarathushtra’s millennium Ukh- 
shyatereta (Pahlavi E'&sh^ar), ‘ the one who makes 
piety grow,’ shall he hom, in a marvellous way, 
from fte prophet’s seed. When thirty years old, 

• he enters on his ministry to restore the religion 
{Bilndahishn, xxxii. 8; Bahman Yasht, iii. 44; 
Dtnkart, vii. 8, 51-60). The second millennium of 
the post-Zarathushtrian trimillennium he^s. In 
the 5th cent, of that millennium {Dtnkart, vii. 9, 3 
[SBE xlvii. 108]) the wizard MahrkOshj mentioned 
in an extant fragment {Wester guard, viii. 2) of the 
Avesta as MalirkOsha, will appear for seven years, 
and produce a terrible winter, that will, ‘within 
three -winters and in the fourth,’ destroy the 
greater part of mankind and of animals. 

Those winters are mentioned in the second 
fargari of the Vendtd&d without the name of 
Mahrkftsha, the demon or the wizard of frost and 
snow. Yima, the paradise-king, is told by Ormazd 
to prepare an enclosure, a vara, and to live in it 
himself with a chosen host of men, animals, plants, 
and fires, in order to be preserved during the 
winters that wDl invade the earth. 

When in H(lsh6tar’s millennium the enclosure 
made by Yima is opened, mankind and animals -will 
issue from it and arrange the world again, and 
there will be a time of fulness and prosperity 
(Dtnkar{, -vii. 9, 3 f. ; Matn6g-t Khrat, xxvii. 27-31 ). 
New beings thus come back miraculously for the 
restoration of the world {Dd{isidn-t Dintk, xxx-vii. 
95 {SBE xviii. 109-110]). 

A thousand years after Hfishfitar, a second son of 
Zarathushtra -will be bom, Ukhshyatnemah, ‘he 
who makes the prayer grow ’ (Pahla-vi SvsMtar- 
mdh). When thirty years old, he will confer mth ’ 
the archangels. That is the beginning of the last 
millennium of the world {Bilndahishn, xxxii. 8 ; 
Dtnkart, -vii. 9, 18-23). After its end the third 
miraculous son of the prophet shall be bom in the 
same way by a third -virgin, pregnant from the 
water of the lake Kansava, which holds the seed of 
Zarathushtra {Bilndahishn, xxxii. 8 ; Dtnkar{, -vii. 
10, 15-18). 

The usual translation of his name A$tvat-ereta, ' he -who raises 
the [dead] bodies,’ seems very unlikely. The second part of the 
name, erefo, which means in the name of the flret son of the 
prophet ‘righteousness,’ being the Iranian equivoient of the 
Skr. yfa (which appears otherwise in the Avesta ns osAo), would 
then bo n verbal form in the third name. More probable is 
Bartholomm’s rendering (Aftsran. WSrUrbuch, col. 216), ‘he 
-who is the personlfled righteousness’ or ‘piety.’ But the 
analogy with the former two names; Uhnshyat-ertta and 
Ukhshyat-nemahj mokes one think that the first half also of 
this third name is a verbal form, an ncK pnrticip. of sfou-, ‘to 
praise,’ with a preceding a. If, indeed, the initial a were long, 
the name might be translated, ‘he who praises righteousness.' 

More frequently the third expected restorer of religion is 
called Saoshynnt ‘ the saviour,’ ‘ the helper,' originally and gener- 
ally in the Avesta an appellative applied to the zealous Mozda- 
yasnions and promoters of religion. 

Now the last conflict breaks out ; resurrection 
and purification open the way to eternal blissful 
existence. The time preceding the coming of the 
three restorers of faith will be marked b-y misery 
and impiety {Spend Nash, according to Dtnkart, 
viii. 14, 11 ft.). We recall the four Ages that mark a 
successive deterioration in Zarathushtra’s millen- 
nium. The Pahla-vi apocalyptics paint the time 
before Httsh^tar’s coming in dreadful colours bor- 
rowed from history. At the end of the last 


thousand years Azhi Dahaka -will break his fetteis. 
But, on the other hand, the end of those three 
Ages is described as an advance towards the glori- 
ous consummation {Dtnkart, ix. 41, 4-^). We 
have seen how the opening of the gate of Yima’s 
enclosure will produce a new prosperity before 
Hnsheter-mfth’s appearance. After the 5th cent, of 
Hftshfitar’s millennium two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Irfin are righteous and one-third wicked 
{Dtnkart, vii, 9, 13). In the last millennium ‘no 
one passes away, other than those whom they 
smite with a scaffold weapon, and those who pass 
away from old age. When fifty-three years of that 
millennium of his still remain, the sweetness and 
oiliness of milk and vegetables are so perfect, that, 
on account of the freedom of mankind from desire 
for meat, they shall leave off the eating of meat, 
and their food becomes mUk and vegetables. 
Wlien three years remain, they shall leave off 
even the drinking of milk, and their food and 
drink become water and vegetables’ {Dtnkar{, 
-vii. 10, 7ff.). The milk of one cow shall be 
sufficient for a thousand men. As hunger and 
thirst diminish, men shall be satisfied with one 
meal every third day. Old age shall not be weak 
any more and life shall become longer. Humility 
and peace shall be multiplied in the -world. 

The Greeks were acquainted with the optimistic Mazdayasnian 
doctrine o( the spiritualizing of mankind towards the end. 
Men, at the end of the world, will need no food, and they will 
cast no shadow (Theopompus-Plutarch). The eighteenth 
fargari of the VarshtmAnsar Jtastot the Sasanian Avesta told, 
according to Dinkar(, ix. 41, 4, ‘about the triumph of the 
sacred beings over the demons at the end’ of the three last 
periods of the world. 

These 12,000 years form the long period of crea- 
tion, divided into four great Ages. It is bounded 
by eternity on both sides, by ‘ time without end.' 
Tne ‘Great,’ or ‘Iranian,^ Bilndahishn, which 
appears to be a later development of the more 
commonly known Bdndahishn, says about Time 
(Darmesteter, AvMfa, ii. 310-311) ; ‘Itwas 
without limits up to the creation, and it was created 
limited to the end, that is, -to the reducing of the 
evil spirit to impotence. After this. Time resumes 
its infiniteness for ever and ever.’ This later 
theological speculation about the personified Time 
{Zrvan) is found in the Avesta itself, which dis- 
tinguishes between ‘ Time without limits ’ {Zrvan 
akarana), and the ‘Time long, self-determined’ 
{Zrvan dareghd - khvadhdia) {Nydish, i. 8). In 
Vendiddd, xix. 9, Zarathushtra answers the Evil 
One : ‘ The beneficent spirit created in the time 
without limits.’ ‘ Time without limits’ was made 
later on, in order to weaken the dualism to an 
eternal Di-vine Being, from whom the two opposite 
spirits emanate. 

The distribution of Time into the endless Time before and 
after the ‘long, self-determined Time’ has its exact local 
equivalent in the strictly organized Mazdayasnian theology. 
The region of light where Ormazd dwells is called ‘endless 
light.’ The region where the Evil Spirit resides is called the 
‘ endless dark.’ ‘ Between them was empty space, that is, what 
they call " air,” in which is now their meeting’ (B&nd. i. 2-4) 
[cf. Plutarch’s words, de Is. et Os. 46, about Mithra as uttrinn 
between the two ‘ gods ’]. The air or atmosphere, Vayu (Pahlavi 
Vdi) is deiBed as well as Zrvan (Time), and is designated 
exactly as Time : dareghd-khvadhdta (Nydish, 1. 1), ‘long. Beil- 
determined.’ The Great Bdndahishn (Darmesteter, loc. erf.) 
distinguishes between the good VSI and the bad VAi— space as 
well ns time being divided according to the duallstio principle. 
Already the Avesta knew such a distinction, Yasht, xv. in- 
voking ‘ that part of thee, O Vayu, which belongs to the Good 
Spirit,' 

2 . Date of the Zoroastrian system of Ages of 
the World. — (a) As we have already seen, most of 
the names and legends and ideas that belong to 
the Pahlavd accounts of the Ages of the World are 
to be found in the Avesta. As to the system itself 
di-vided into four periods, the principal contents of 
the lost Ddmddt Nask, the book ‘ about the pro- 
duction of the beneficial creatures,’ of the Sasanian 
Avesta, from which the Bdndahishn, ‘ the original 
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creation,’ is derived, are very shortly reproduced in 
the following terms in the Dtnkart, viii. 6 {SBE 
xxxvii. 13-14). 

‘ Amid the Ddmddt are particulars about the maintenance of 
action and the production of the beneficial creatures. First, as 
to the spiritual existence, and how much and how is the main- 
tenance in the spiritual existence ; and the production of the 
worldly existence therefrom, qualified and consbuoted for 
descending into the combat with the destroyer, and accom- 
plishing the associated necessity for the end and dreumvention 
of destructiveness ’ (West’s tr.). 

An extant Avesta fragment, quoted in the 
Pahlavi Vendiddd, ii. 20, runs : ‘ How long time 
lasted the holy spiritual creation ’ {evantem zrv&nem 
mainyava stish ashaoni ddta as). It shows that 
the complete Avesta knew the system of four times 
three thousand years. 

Except for the events at the end of Zarathushtra’s 
mUlennimn, the Sasanian Avesta must have known 
all the principal features of the world-chronology 
now described, with its environment of * the end- 
less time.’ 

{b) Plutarch brings us further back, to about 
300 B.C., hut speaks only of two or three of the 
four periods {ae Is. et Os. 47), expressly quoting 
Theopompus, Philip of Macedon’s historian : 

©ffdn-o^irof Kara tou? ftayovf ava Tpt<rxC\ta enj 

rbp’ fifv Kpareiv top Kpareitr^ai rutP oAAa rpKrxiXta 

tidxtaOai Kat TroAcftetp #eal apoAveiv ra Tou eupov top trepov 
rMof 6* airoKetnfirBai rhv *Ai6tjP| k<u top? /i«p avBpttiirovf 
/lopa; ecretr^ai, 5«o/a^pop5 <rKiav troioppraf. top 

— r._.» ripeixetv /cai avairaveaBat p^^orfpop, 

• w<nr<o 5* avOpiairt^ ficrptop. 

• , ■ . • of tne Jiloralia, reads after xpopov : 

oAXco; /ACP ov ttoAvp ^ 6e^t 

The first part of this quotation * agrees with 
the Mazdayasnian record of the last nine thousand 
years (BUnd. i. 20). 

Lagrange (‘ La Religion des Pereea ' in RB, 1004, p. S5) under- 
stands ova iiipot as indicating two periods : one with Ahura 
Mazda as ruler, another with Angra Mainj-u as ruler; then 
follows their fight in a third and last period, ended by the 
defeat of evil. It is possible to translate avi nipot in that way. 
But, as the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the two 
‘turns’ to the two different trimillenniums mentioned, ayi 
p4po9 belongs to both the following statementa. The fiay<o-e<u 
(cot voXenttv comes, as the second ‘turn ’ of the two gods' rela- 
tion, after tov piv xpartiv tJv Si KpartiaBtu. The tr, of lagrange 
has another drawback. It would be quite an Isolated statement in 
opposition to all other records about Mazdayasnian chronology. 

Some slight misunderstanding may easily have 
been perpetrated either W Theopompus or by 
Plutarch m quoting him. But it seems impossible 
not to recognize (1) the impotence of Ahriman, (2) 
the conflict, and (3) the victory of Ormazd — mal^g 
up the well-known Mazdayasnian scheme. 

The second part of the quotation from Theopompus offers 
some difficulty. The lost words after xpdvov have been more or 
less ingeniously changed by various conjectures. The phrase 
should mean : ‘ The god who has brought about these things 
[the defeat of Hades (identified with ’Apeifiiviot also by Blog. 
Laert. Prooom. 6) and the blessed state of mankind] keeps still 
and reposes himself during a period not very great for the god, 
ns [it would be] moderate for a sleeping man.’ But the end 
of the phrase is not tolerable Greek, and must be corrupted In j 
some way. The meaning compels us to think of a rest of Ahura j 
Mazda after the consummation of the destiny of the world. 
Such an idea is not necessarily inconsistent with the opposition 
of later Mazdayasnian theology (Shikand-gOman tt vijdr, xiii. 102- 
105 [SBB xxiv. 217]) to the Jewash doctrine of a rest of God after 
the Creation. But we know nothing of a Divine repose after the 
frashdkereti, the fulfilment at the end. Theopompus is supposed 
to have thought of another being, Keresispa, who is to awake 
from his long sleep in order to kill the unfettered Azhi Dahaka ; 
or of Saoshj'ant, ‘ sleeping ' as the prophet’s holy seed in the lake 
Kansava waiting for his virgin mother ; or of Yima, expecting in 
his vara the end of the desolation caused by the great winter— 
but not reposing 1 The context excludes, ns far ns the present 
writer can see, the introduction of a third god, after the two 
enemies spoken of. But it might be that the Greek author has 
applied to Ahura Mazda some misunderstood statement regard- 
ing another figure in the final drama. 

(c) The elder Pliny ^tes (SN xxx. 2, 1) : 

' EudoxTiB, qui inter sapientiie sectas clarissimara 

* 1. * One of those gods reigned and the other wm under his 
dominion during three thousand years. 2. During another 
three thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each 
other*8 works. S. At the end Hades (Angra Mamjm, who was 
Indeed originally probably a god of the infernal remons and of 
the dead) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no food 
and throwing no shadow.* 


utilissimamijue cam intelligi voluit, Zoroasfcrem 
hiinc sex millihus annorum ante Platonis mortem 
fuisse prodidit. Sic et Aristoteles.’ Thus Greek 
authors of the 4th cent. B.C. placed Zaratlmshtra 
6000 years before B.c. 347. Hermodorus, in the 
same_ century, and Hermippus, a century later, 
puthim 5000 years before the Trojan war. Xanthus 
of Lydia, perhaps a century earlier, seems to have 
stated that the prophet lived 6000 years before 
Xerxes. These fanciful dates are" the more 
astonishing the older they are, — that is, the 
nearer they approach to Zarathushtra’s lifetime, 
which the Mazdayasnian tradition places in the 
7th cent. B.C., and which can scarcely have been 
many centuries earlier at least.* 

A. V. Williams Jackson ingeniously suggesta that the placing 
of Zarothushtra 6000-7000 years before Christ is due to the 
Greeks having misunderstood the statements of the Persians, 
according to which the spiritual prototj-pe of Zarathu^tra ivas 
created several thousands of years before the prophet himself. 
(‘ On the Date of Zoroaster,’ in Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient 
Iran, p. 162 ff.). This view has been supported by West, 
‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ v. [SBE xlvii. p. xl ff.]. 

JOlnkarf, vii. 2, 16 f., in rendering the contents of Spetid 
JFosi, tells : ‘ Again, too, revelation says that, when the separ- 
ation of the third millennium occurred, at the end of the 3000 
years of spiritual existence without a destroyer (after the 
creatures were in spiritual existence, and before the arrival of 
the fiend), then the archangels framed ZaratQsht together, 
and they seated the guardian spirit [the /rarosAi, already in exis- 
tence for 8000 years] within, having a mouth, having a tongue, 
and the proclalmer of the celestial mansions ’ (of. Dlnkati, vlii. 
14, 1). Thus the spiritual body of Zarathushtra is framed to- 
gether two trimillenniums before his birth, at the end of the 
ninth millennium, f.e. b.o. 6630, according to Mazdaj-asnian 
tradition. If this striking explanation of the fanciful Greek 
dates for Zarathushtra be right, even this special feature of the 
Mazdayasnian chronology — the pre-formation of torathushtra’s 
body 6000 years before his birth— must have been heard of by 
Greek writers os early as the 6th cent. B.c., which does not 
seem very probable. At all events, nothing is to bo found In 
these Greek records about ‘the holy spiritual creation,’ the 
first of the four trimillenniums. 

3. Composite character of the Mazday^nian 
wstem of Ages of the World. — This is evident. 
The means are lacking for the reconstruction 
of its formation. But certain points may be 
noted. 

(a) The whole Yima legend must drop out. 
Originally it was an independent scheme or Ages 
of the World, like the old Norse Fimbulyetr, 
‘great winter,’ which ends this Age and brings 
about a new mankind, whose ancestors, Lif_ and 
Lifthraser, are hidden during the desolating irinter 
in Mimir’s grove. MahrkOsha’s irinter and the 
new humanity arising from Yima’s_ vara have 
evidently no raison drStre whatever in the com- 
plete historical system of the Avestan theology. It 
has been rather awkwardly put aside in Ukhshyat- 
ereta’s millennium, because it must not be omitted. 
The Yima legend in Vendiddd, ii., does not know 
the 12,000 years’ system, and excludes it, at least 
in its complete form, although the old mythic Yima 
has been duly transformed into a forerunner of 
Zarathushtra. 

The blessed paradise-reign of Yima was a very popular legend 
In old Irln. Several Avesta texts mention it (Yasna, ix. 4f.; 
Tasht, ix. Off., xiiL 130, xv. 16 f., xvii. 2911., xix. 32 ff.), besides 
Vendiddd, ii. Under his rule death and sickness and all 
adversities were unknown. The older tradition gives him a 
thousand years. In the Vendiddd he enlarges the earth by 
one-third of its space, ‘the cattle and mankind and dogs and 
birds and red burning fires’ being alter SOO years too crowded. 
After another 300 years he has to repeat the enlargement. When 
he has done this three times, that is, after 900 years, the tale 
passes on to the preparation of the vara tor the coming winters. 
The analogy — SOO years alter each enlargement — should give 
us 1200 years. But the author might have imagined a hundred 
years alter the third enlargement for the making of the 
enclosure, thus keeping the old tradition of a happy age of a 
thousand years in the old time. The later learned chrono- 
logical system in Bdndahishn, ixxiv. 4, and MainCg-i KhraU 
xxvii. 24, 25, gives 010 years and 6 months. 

The Yima legend gives three Ages of the World : 
the paradise-Age ; the present time, which will 
close with a catastrophe ; the frost-demons’ win- 

* Pliny also mentions another Zarathushtra, who Is said U 
have lived shortly before e.c. 600. 
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ters, and the restoring of the living world from 
Yima’s vara — after the well-kno\vn sdieme ; 

‘ Fast and to coma sMms best ; things present worst’ 

(f Henry IV. l. iii. 103). 

It is impossible to say whether this system of 
three Ages ever existed as a theory by itself. But 
there are several traces of the greater importance 
of Yima KhshaSta, ‘ the radiant,’ Jamshld in pre- 
Zarathush trian, legend (cf. Blochet, Le messianxsme 
dam VMUrodoxie musulmam, p. 126 f.). He 
seems to have been once considered as the first 
man and the first mler. For further discussion 
see Sbderblom, La Vie Future, 176-187. 

(b) The heroic lore of Ir&n knew a list of heroes 
and old rulers, which is preserved in the extant 
parts of the Avesta, especially in the fifth Yasht, 
consecrated to the goddess Ardvi Sftra An&hita, 
in the dramatic history of the khwarenah (the 
spiritual substance-power of the Iranian kingship), 
as given in Yasht, xiv., and in the ecclesiastical 
lists of saints of the Yasht, xiii. These legends 
have been, tant bien que mat, amalgamated with 
and adopted into the Zarathushtrian system. 

(c) The division of the present millennium into 
the common Metal Ages is a combination of two 
systems, of which the Mazdayasnian tradition 
evidently adopted or borrowed the second one at 
a later period. 

(d) The real existence of mankind from MAshya- 
MAshybt until the coming of the Saoshyant com- 
prises only 6000 years, — as in Talmudic and Chris- 
tian literature (Bolden, Die Venoandschaft der 
jud.-christl. mit der pars. Esehatologie, 82-84t),yYheTe 
the duration of the world is fixed on the analogy of 
the six days of creation, a thousand years being 
with God as one day. Theopompus-Plutarch also 
seems to reckon 6000 years, but in a difierent way : 
3000 for Ahura Mazda’s supremacy (sGSiyOmart’s 
trimillennium), and 3000 for the conflict (= until 
Zarathushtra), the two periods being ended by the 
final victoiy and eternal bliss (and the rest of God, 
which looks like a Jewish-Cliristian Sabbath of 
the world ; cf. Ep. Bam. 15). 

.The last trlmillennium, from Zarathushtra to the Saoshyant, 
of the final Zarathushtrian chronology seems to have been under- 
Itood by Theopompus as the time of fulfilment, rather than as 
a new i>eriod. It is possible that the doctrine had this aspect 
earlier. That would better suit the spirit of the Gdthdt, where 
the final renovation of the world seems, in some texts at least, 
to be soon expected. In any case, Theopompus’ record agrees, 
as to the main contents, with the lost 8000 years of the 
Bindahithn. Those 9000 years aloM ore mentioned in the Arfd 
Virdf Ndmuh, xviii. and liv. : the damned souls complain that 
they are not delivered froni hell although 9000 years have gone 
—one day or three days in heli seeming to them ns long as the 
whole duration of the world. The author of the Ar(<l Virdf 
NAmah must hove known the first trimillennium, as the period 
of 'the holy spiritual creation’ Is mentioned in the Avestan 
fragment Pahl. Fend. ii. 20. But it is not unlikely that Arfd 
TlrdTs 9000 years, which are to be compared with Theopompus' 
statement, represent an older chronology containing three parts : 
(1) a good ruler, (2) the present intermingled state, and (3) the 
great restoration, corresponding to our reconstruction of the 
Yima legend. The first of the four great epochs will then have 
been added in order to get the number four, or the twelve 
thousand years. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the old Babylonian 
divisions of the existence of the world. But probably the 12,000 
years of the B&ndakishn — as well as the same age of the world 
predicted by Mani (Kessler, Hani, i. 343 ; the number 12 js 
fundamental in Mani’s doctrine, see Kessler, art. 'Mani' in 

and by the Etrurians (according to Suidas], like the 12 
parts of the existence of the world in 2 Es I4b»t- and Apoo. Bar 
63, are derived from a Babylonian cycle. This probability conies 
very near demonstration when we remark that both the Etrurian 
belief, as reported by Suidas, and the Biindahishn combine tlie 
twelve millenniums with the zodiacal signs. Tlie Slaidayasnian 
theologians owed their astronomical science to the Babylonians 
and to the Egyptians (J. Uarquart, Philologus, Sup. x. 1. 182 fl.). 

(e) The Gdtkds represent an epoch in which this 
doctrine of periods did not belong to the Zara- 
thnshtrian faith. If periods were already knotvn 
in Irdn, this must have been outside the_ Zara- 
thnshtrian reform. The long waiting is incom- 
patible with the preaching of the G&th&s. Time, 
as in both Jewish and Christian prophecy and 
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apocaJyptics, is rather sharply divided into two 
Ages : the present era of struggle and difiBcnlty, 
and the happy reign of theocracy and justice after 
the longed-for separation hj fire. 

4. Meaning of the periods. — The beliefs out- 
lined in the foregoing pages represent the original 
and characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the 'World, and must be derived 
from the Zoroastrian idea, expressed in the G&th&s, 
of Ahura Mazda as the mler of the future destiny 
of mankind. The division into Ages does not imply 
merely a distinction between the present and the 
old time — as e.g. in the alcheriv^a (wh. see) of the 
Australians. Nor does it signify a deterioration, 
as, for example, in the Ages of Hesiod and OviA 
Something resembling a pessimistic view of the 
course of time might be gathered from three phases 
of the Mazdayasnian religion : (1) the monster of 
the old myth will be unfettered ; (2) the sharp op- 
position implied in the Zarathushtrian reform, and 
the earnest appeal to choose the way of Asha, some- 
times give a dark colouring to the Gfithic view; 
(3) several thousand years later, when the glorious 
line of history was already pointed out by Avestan 
and Pahlavi theology, the tragic events under the 
last Sasanians and after the Arabian conquest 
taught a sombre lesson of the end of Zarathushtra’s 
millennium before the advent of the expected 
helper, who never came. The four Ages of Gold, 
Silver, Steel, and Iron were, adopted, at first prob- 
ably by an orthodox compiler, during the early con- 
troversies until Manichffiism and other heresies; 
then history filled out the Iron-mingled Age in differ- 
ent ways. The Great B&ndahishn kept open its 
chapter ‘On the calamities which have invaded 
Irftn in different ages ’ (Blochet, l.c. 45). But the 
Metal Ages are only episodes in one millennium, 
and give no idea of the destiny of the world. 
In both cases the general optimistic character of 
the Zarathushtrian faith prevails: the victory of 
Ormazd is the surest thing in the world, known 
and predicted since the beginning. The worldly 
corporeal existence and human affairs are no 
enemies of piety, but pure elements and duties, the 
diligent fulfilment of which formally constitutes 
each Mazdayasnian a fellow- worker with Ormazd, 
a helper, saviour {saoshyant), and frasMcaretar, 

‘ a renewer ’ of humanity and of the world. These 
functions he discharges in company with the great 
heroes, from Kai-KhAsrAv — without whose destruc- 
tion of the idolatrous temples behind the lake of 
Caficasta the renovation of the world could never 
have been carried out {MalnCg-t Khrat, ii. 95) — to 
the last saoshyant. The world is a realm of con- 
flict, where impurity constantly threatens and 
demons are ever on the watch. But it is a note- 
worthy fact that the period of confusion and strife 
is not the present Age. That period ended with the 
appearance of Zarathushtra. We already live in 
the Age of the victory of Ormazd. 

The Persian periods do not imply an eternal 
repetition, as in the developments of Aryan 
speculation and religion in India and Greece, and 
sometimes in modem thought {e.g. Nietzsche, and, 
in a less pedantic way, Sv. Arrhenius) — the same 
causes combining to produce in eternal cycles the 
same efl’cet — 

• When this world shall Reformer, underground. 

Thrown topsy-torvy, twisted, crisp’d, and curl’d. 

Baked, fried, or burnt, turn’d inside-out, or drown'd. 

Like all the worlds before, which have been hurl’d 
First out of, and then back again to chaos. 

The superstratum which will overlay us.' 

—{Don Juan, canto ix. stania xxiviL). 

Nothing can be more characteristic than the 
placing of the Metal Ages and tliis Iron Age only in 
one, the present, Jlazdayasnian millennium, while 
the millenniums form together a progress towards 
an end, whereas in the Indian conception the four 
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yugas and the present evil kali Age form the con- 
stant feature of periods which emerge and pass 
away in endless similarity. The system of penods 
in Irftn did not unite, as m India, Avith the popular 
belief in the transmiOTation of souls — a belief 
worked out into a fundamental philosophical doc- 
trine in Indian systems of periods. 

The Mazdayasnian scheme expresses, in a some- 
what scholastic way, the idea implied in the word 
history-, that is to s^, ‘something happens in 
what happens’ (E. G. Geijer), so that the intricate 
mass of events has a meaning and a ^al beyond the 
actual combinations and situation. The real kernel 
of history is a ‘forward,’ not a ‘see-saw,’ and 
not a ‘backward,’ although it may seem so to 
human eyes. This profound conception has arisen 
only twice in the history of human thought — in the 
only two ancient prophetic religions, one Aryan, one 
Semitic — in Zarathushtrianism and in Mosaism. 
Neither seems to have borrowed it from the other. 
Christianity inherited it from Mosaism, and it has 
become prevalent in the 'Westem civilization in 
the form of belief in a Divine purport in history, 
in progressive evolution, or in a redeeming crisis, 
and constitutes one of the most significant features 
and influential factors in the civilization of Europe 
and America, as distin^ished from the great 
civilizations of India and of the Far East, It is 
so deeply rooted in the Western mind, that even so 
sinoere and acute an admirer of and believer in the 
Indian conception as Schopenhauer imconsciously 
yields to it (cf. his Sdmmtliche Works, v. 224). 
To have originated faith in the significance and 
purpose of history may fittingly be called Zara- 
thushtra’s greatest gift to mankind. 

Litbiuture. — E. W. West, Introductiona and Translations 
of Pahlavl Texts 1, and v. {SBE v. and xlvdl.) ; Grundrut d. 
iran. Phil. ii. 100 f. ; J. Dannesteter, Ze Zend Avetla, 1892- 
93 ; Fr. Windischmann, Zoroastrisene Studien, 1863 : C. P. 
TIele, Geschiedenit van den Godsdienst in de Oudheid, IL 1902 ; 
A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, 
1899, Grundriss d. iran. Phil. ti. 60S ff. ; J. H. Moulton, 

' Zoroastrianism * in Hastings' Diet, of the Bible: W. Bousset, 

‘ Belti^ge zur Gesch. der Eschatoiogie ' in Ztsehr.f. Kircheng. 
XX. 1223. ; E. Stave, Einttuss des Partismxa avf das Juden- 
turn, 1898; E. Bdiden, Die Verncandschaft der jild.~christl. 
mit der pars. Eschatologie, 1902: N. Sdderblom, ‘I* Vie Future 
d’apris le Mazd^isme,’ A. 31. G. Bibl. d' Eludes, lx. 1901 ; E, 
Biocbet, Le messianisme dans VhiUrodoxie musulmarte, 1903 ; 
J, Marquart, ‘ Untersuchungen zur Geechichte von Eraa’ (Philo- 
logus), 1905 ; Louis H. Gray, 'The Kings of Early Iran’ In ZA 
xfit. 272 ff. ; Ch. Bartholomae, Altiran. TVdrterb. 1006 fl., Zum 
Altiran. TFi. 197 f., 1906; E. Lehmann, Zarathushlra, 1899- 

1902. Nathan Soderblom. 

AGHORI, AGHORAPANTHI, AUGAR, 
AUGHAR. — These are names applied to a sect 
of ascetics in India who have for a long time 
attracted attention on account of their habit of 
cannibalism and other abominable practices. 

1. Meaning of name . — Their name indicates con- 
nexion with the cult of Siva, being derived from 
Skr. a-ghora, ‘ not terrific,’ one of the euphemistic 
titles of the god. Aghorapanthl means ‘ one who 
follows the path ’ (Sla:. panthg) or cult of Siva in 
this form. The worship of Siva as Aghori^vara, 

‘ the non-terrific Lord,’ is practised at a fine temple 
at Ikkeri, in Mysore, and in many other places. 

2 . Distribution . — The present distribution of the 
sect is a question of some difficulty. According to 
the Census of 1901, they number ivithin the Empire 
6580, of whom the vast majority (5185) are found 
in Bihar or W. Bengal, the remainder in Ajmir- 
Mhairwara and Berdr, with 2 convicts in the 
Andaman Islands. This diflers widely from the 
Census figures of 1891, when 630 Aghori and 4317 
Angara were recorded in the United Provinces, 3877 
Aghori in Bengal, and 436 Augars in the Punjab. 
The explonation of this discrepancy lies partly 
in the fact that, like all ascetics of the kind, they 
are constantly wandering from one part of the 
country to another to attend bathing fairs and 
visit places of pilgrimage. Secondly, the unpopu- 


larity of the sect doubtless induces them at tha 
time of the Census to record themselves under 
other and more reputable titles. The chief centres 
of the sect, where a monastery {matha) of soma 
kind was assigned to them, used in former times 
to be Mount Abfl, Gimar, Bodh Gayfi, Benares, 
and Hinglaj — the last the most westem point 
to which Indian polytheism extends. But they 
have now disappeared from Mount Aba, and they 
seem to have no recognized establishments at 
any of the other holy places, which, however, 
they stUl occasionally visit.* 

3 . History of the sect. — The first accotmt of 
Mcetics followmg the rule of the modem Aghori 
is found in the Travels of the Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang. He speaks of ‘naked ascetics, and 
others who cover themselves ivith ashes, and some 
who make chaplets of bones, which they wear as 
crowns on their heads’ (Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist 
Records of the W. World, i. 66 ; Watters, Yuan 
Chwanfs Travels in India, i. 123). In another 
passage he speaks of the KSpaladharin, or ‘ wearers 
of skulls,’ some of whom have no clothes, ‘ but go 
naked {nirgranthas) ; some wear leaf or bark gar- 
ments ’ (Beal, op. cit. i, 76 ; Watters, op. cit. i. 149). 
When we come to later times, we have more partic- 
ular accounts of these Kapalika or Eapaladharin 
(Skr. kapdla, ‘ a skull,’ dharin, ‘ carrying ’). Anan- 
dagiri, m his Sahkara-vijaya, thus describes the 
KapSlika : ‘ His body is smeared with ashes from 
a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a 
black line, his hair is woven into the matted braid, 
his loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a hollow 
skull is in his left hand (for a cup), and in bis 
right hand he carries a beU, which he rings in- 
cessantly, exclaiming aloud, “Ho Sambhu, Bhai* 
rava, ho lord of Kali!” titles of Siva’ (H. H. 
Wilson, Essays, i. 264 n.). Again, the poet 
Bhavabhuti, who wrote in the first half of tha 
8 th cent. A.H., in his drama MSlati and Madhava, 
Act V., gives a vivid account of the rescue by 
Msdhava of his mistress from the clutches of tha 
Aghora Ghante, who is about to sacrifice her at 
the altar of the goddess Cb&mund&, who represents 
Devi in one of ner most terrible foms. _ Within 
the temple the human-sacrificing priest circles in 
his Tantric dance round his victims, while he 
invokes the goddess, round whose neck is a 
garland of human skulls (Wilson, Theatre of the 
Hindus, ii. 65 ; Frazer, Lit. Hist, of India, 289 S). 
A vivid description of this KSpalika - vrata, or 
worship of the terrific forms of Siva and his con- 
sort Durga, is given in the Prahodha Chandrodaya, 
or ‘Moon of Intellect’ (Eng. tr. J. Taylor, 38 n.). 
In the Dabistan (Eng. tr. Shea-Troyer, li. 129), the 
author of which died about 1670, we have an 
account of the ‘sect of the Yogis, who know no 
prohibited food. . . . They also kill and eat 
men. . . . There are some of this sect who, 
having mixed their excretions and filtered them 
through a piece of cloth, drink them, and say 
that such an act renders a man capable of great 
affairs, and they pretend to know strange thmCT. 
They call the performance of this_ act Atuxa 
and also Akhori. Th^ have aU originated from 
Gorakhnath. The author of this work saw a man, 
who, singing the customary song, sat upon a corpse, 
which he kept nnburied until it came into a state 
of dissolution, and then ate the flesh of it; thu 
act they hold extremelymeritorious.’ GoraklinSth 
is the great mediaeval Hindu saint, of whom many 

* Bavell, In 1905, found an Augar at Benares seated In a stons 
cell raised high above the burnuig-oAdf. The sect still roam- 
tains here Its evil reputation, but this black-robed ascetli^wbo 
is shown In the photograph studying a sacred book, to 

be quite inoffensive. He bestowed ms blessing upon the prj^ 
tourist but contemptuously refused to accept a presenttBmores, 
The Sacred City, 119 f.). 
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marvellous tales are told, and from -whom some of 
the yoal Orders trace their origin.* 

4. Tht sect in modem times . — ^There are numerous 
accounts of the disgustin^ractices of these ascetics 
in modern times. M. Thevenot, whose Travels 
were republished in London in 1687, alludea to 
what was apparently a community of Aghori can- 
nibals, who during his time were established at 
a place which he calls ‘Dehca,’ in the Broach 
district of the Bombay Presidency ; hut his state- 
ments must he received with caution. Ward ( View 
of the Hindoos [1815], ii. 373) mentions, among 
other ascetics, the ‘Ughoru-punthee.* 

* These mendicants, born in the western parts of Hindoos'thanu, 
wander about naked or nearly so, carrying in the left band a 
human skull containing urine and ordure, and a pan of burning 
coals in the right. If these marks of self-denial do not extort 
the alms they expect, they profess to eat the ordure out of the 
skull, in the presence of the persons from whom they are 
begging.' 

Tod (Travels in W. India [1839], p. 83fiF.) rives 
a vivid description of a colony of Aghori at Mount 
Abii (wh. see). One of the most famous of them, 
named Fatehpnri, was finally, by his own instruc- 
tions, immured in the cave which he had occupied 
for many years. A native gentleman informed 
Tod that a short time previously, when he was 
conveying the dead body of his brother to the 
burning-ground, an Aghori begged to he allowed 
to remove the corpse, saying that it would make 
excellent chutney (chatnl), the relish used with 
cuny. He further refers (p. 383) to the terror 
felt regarding such wretches, who resided near 
the shrine of Kalika Mata, the Mother-goddess, 
another form of Devi, where a stranger visiting 
the place was met by a personage, who after a 
while explained that she was the dread Mother- 
goddess herself. But this was really the disguise 
of an Aghori cannibal, who captured his victims 
in this way. Buchanan (Martin, E. India, ii. 
492 f. ) tells of an Aghori wno appeared at Gorakh- 
pur in the United Provinces early in the 19th 
century. He thrust himself into the house of the 
local Kaj&h, whom ho bespattered mth filth. The 
Kajah complained to Mr. Ahmuty, the judge of 
the district, who ordered the expulsion of the 
Aghori from the place. But soon after, when Mr. 
Ahmuty himself fell sick and the Bajah’s heir 
died, every one of the Hindu pimulation attributed 
these misfortunes to the curse of the ofiended saint. 


The same feeling of horror caused by the prac- 
tices of these wretches is OTaphically pictured in 
a curious hook. The Revelations of an Orderly, 
published at Benares in 1849. The author (reprint 
1866, p. 66) (speaks of the ffha(s, or bathing-steps, 
on the river Ganges at Benares being freq^uented 
by— 

• Aghorpunth foqueers (Anglic6, ogres), practical phllosopbers, 
who affect to disbelieve that there is any difference between 
things, and to avow that any difference depends upon the 
Imagination. A cuff or a kick is as Immaterial to them os a 
blessing. They go about tn purit naturalibiis with a fresh 
human skull In their hands (off which they have previously 
eaten the putrid flesh, and from which ofterwards with their 
fingers they scoop out the brain and eyes), into which is poured 
whatsoever is given them to drink. They pretend to bo indif- 
ferent whether it be ardent spirits, or milk, or fonl water. 
Their food is the first thing that offers, whether it be a putrid 
corpse, cooked food, or ordure. With matted hair, blood-rcd 
eyes, and body covered with filth and vermin, the Aghori is an 
object of terror end disgust to everybody. He looks rather 
like a wolf, ready to destroy and devour his prey, than a human 
being. I once saw a wretch of this fraternity eating the head 
of a putrid corpse, and as I passed by he howled and pointed to 
me; and then scooped out the eyes and ate them before me. 
I “d my matchlock in my hand, and was within on ace of 
putting a ball into his head ; for I deemed him a wolf, and. In 
fact, he was a brute.’ 

author, really a European in the disguise of 
a Hindu, ends by appealing to the Government 
to suppress such abominable exhibitions. Since 

Ih_e KipUika, also, see Monier-Williams, Hinduism and 
^rMmonwm, p. S0; Barth, Hetigions of India, Eng. tr.,p. 69; 
U ®**“*'*’ 1 21, 204 ; Buchanan, In Martin, Sastem India, 


the time when this book was written, the custom 
of ascetics wandering about nude has been re- 
pressed by police regSations, and, as will be seen 
later on, the habit of cannibalism, as practised by 
the Aghori, has been prohibited by special legisla- 
tion tvithin British territories. But as late as 1887 
we have an account of a gang who appeared at a 
fair held at the sacred city of Ujjain in the native 
State of Gwalior in Central India. ‘ On demanding 
some goats from the authorities, they were refused. 
On this, they proceeded to the huming-pAaf, and, 
taking a corpse from the pile, began to devour it. 
The horrified spectators summoned the police, hut 
the naked fanatics only desisted on being promised 
the goats which had been before refuse them’ 
(Panjab Notes and Queries, iv. 142). 

£. Life history of an Aghori. — K. full account of 
the life liisto;^ of a moaem Aghori, based on in- 
quiries by an Indian Medical Officer, Drake Brock- 
man, was contributed by H. Balfour (JAI [1897] 
xxvi. 340 fi'.). This man was by caste a loh&r, or 
blacksmith, from the Native State of Patifila, in 
the Pan jab. He started life as a beggar, and was 
adopted as a disciple by an Aghori. He wandered 
to the Saiva shrine of Badarinarfiyan in the 
lower Himalaya, and thence to Nepal. He then 
made a pilgrimage to Jagannath in Orissa, and 
came finally to Mathura and Bharatpur, at which 
last place ne was found and examined. ‘I now 
receive,’ he stated, ‘food from every caste and 
tribe, and have no caste prejudices. 1 can eat 
from every one’s hand. I do not myself eat human 
flesh, but some of my sect have the power to eat 
human flesh and then make it alive again ; some 
have success with charms, and they eat the flesh of 
the human body ; hut I have not this power, as I 
was not successful with the charms. This much I 
do, I eat and drink out of a human skull. I also 
eat the flesh of every dead animal, with the excep- 
tion of the horse, which we ore forbidden to 
devour; all my brotherhood eat the flesh of all 
dead animals but the horse.’ 


It has teen a subject ot much debate why the flesh of the 
horse is specially prohibited. Some have believed that the 
reason is that the Hindi name ol the horse (nhofS) may be con- 
nected by its members with the title of the sect. But this 
seems hardly probable. On the other hand, the horse has long 
been a sacred animal in India, and its sanctity possibly dates 
from a period earlier than that ot the cow. In the A6vamedha 
or horse-sacriflcial rite, it was regarded os an emblem of VlriJ, 
the primeval and universally manifested Being, and even at the 
present day there is considerable evidence of the sanctity of the 
animal (Oolebrooke, Essays, ed. 1868, 89 ; Crooke, Fop. Religion, 
ii. 204 ff.j. As a coincidence it may be noted that Pliny {HN 
xxviil. 9) specially points out that when a horse was samfleed 
at public ceremonials the /omen was forbidden to touch it. 

6. Relations of the Aghori to other Hindu sects . — 
The Aghori are naturally bo reticent about their 
Bectarial organization that their relation to other 
Hindu sects is as yet imperfectly known. The 
sect in modem times, or at least that branch of it 
which has its headquarters at Benares, assigns its 
origin to one Kinna BSm, who was initiated by 
one Kalu K&m, an ascetic from Giraftr, towards 
the close of the 18th cent. (Crooke, Tribes and 


Castes, i. 26). Hence they are sometimes knoivn 
under the title of KinnfirSml. In religious belief 
the Aghori is closely allied to the Paramahaffisa, 
who 


• is solely occupied with the investigation of Brahma, or spirit, 
and who is equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible to 
heat or cold, and incapable of satiety or want. Agreeably to 
this definition, individuals are sometimes mot with who pretend 
to have attained such a degree of perfection ; in proof of it they 
go naked In all weathers, never speak, and never indicate any 
natural want ; what is brought to them as alma or food, by any 
person, is received by the attendants, whom their supposed 
sanctity or a confederation of interest attaches to them, and by 
these attendants they ore fed and served on all occasions, os (l 
they were as helpless os infants ’ (Wilson, Essays, 1. 232), 

Another sect of the same class, which displays 
sm equal disregard of the decencies of life, is the 
Sarhhangi (Crooke, op. cit. iv. 292). But the dis- 
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regard of the ordinary needs of life sho^vn hy these 
two sects is very different from the abominable 
practices of the Aghorl. Their relations, again, to 
the Aughar yogis of the Panjab have not been 
clearly ascertained. It would seem that to the 
general licence of the latter, the former add the 
occasional eating of human flesh and filth. 

_ 7* Cannibalism and eating of filth, — The ques- 
tions of importance in connexion with the Aghorl 
are : first, the eating of human flesh and tilth ; 
secondly, the use of the human skulls from which 
they eat and drink. The practice of human sacri- 
fice and cannibalism in India has always been 
chiefly associated with the Tantric rites of the 
Sakta worshippers of Devi, the Mother-goddess, in 
one or other of her various forms, as Kali, Durga, 
Chtimunda, and others. This cult is supposed to 
have had its origin in E. Bengal or Assam about 
the 5th cent. A.d. The Kalika Purana distinctly 
recommends the immolation of human beings, for 
which at the present time pigeons, goats, and, more 
rarely, buffaloes are substituted. It may he sus- 
pected that Hinduism, in this form, assimilated 
some of the rites of the non-Aryan races ; but from 
the place of its origin it is more probable that these 
practices were adopted from the E. tribes rather 
than from the Bhils, to whom they have been attri- 
buted by Hopkins {Eel. of India, 490, 523), and 
others (Gait, Census Eep. Bengal, 1901, i. 181 f.). 
Human sacrifice in this ritual form stUl prevails in 
dark comers of the land, as in Assam, and the 
more remote forest tracts of the Central hUl ranges 
(Gait, Census Eep. Assam, 1891, i. 80 ; Crooke, 
Bop. Eel. ii. 169 If.). With this side of Hinduism 
the Aghorl sect is closely connected. There are, 
^ain, as in the case of the Sraddha, or annual 
Hindu feast of the dead, fairly obvious survivals of 
the primitive custom of the sacramental eating of 
the dead, as well as that of devouring the bodies of 
old or eminent persons for the sake of keeping 
in the family their valour or other virtues (Hart- 
land, Legend of Perseus, ii. 278 ff.). But none of 
these motives accounts for the cannibalism of the 
Aghori. 

It is perhaps possible to account for these prac- 
tices in another way. We find among some savage 
races instances of wizards or medicine-men eating 
substances which are in themselves disgusting and 
revolting, or poisonous or medicinal in nature, with 
a view to enhancing the spiritual exaltation of the 
eater. 

Thus, according to Haddon (Report Cambridge Exped, v. 321), 
at JIabuiag In Torres Straits, the Jlaldelalg, or sorcerer, ' made a 
practice of eating anything that was disgusting and revolting in 
character, or poisonous or medicinal in nature, not only during 
the course of instruction, but subsequently whenever about to 
perform a special act of sorcery. For Instance, they were said 
frequently to eat flesh of corpses, or to mix the Juices of corpses 
with their food. One effect of this diet was to make them 
"wild” BO that they did not care for any one, and all affection 
temporarily ceased for relatives, wife, and children J and on 
being angered by any of them they would not hesitate to com- 
mit murder.' In parts of Melanesia, according to Codrlngton, 
ilana, or spiritual exaltation, is gained by eating human flesh ; 
and in this way people obtain the power of becoming vampires, 
the ghost of the corpse which was eaten entering into friendly 
relations with the cater (JAI x. 305; ilelanesiane, 222). In 
Central Africa, according to Macdonald, witches and wizards 
feed on human flesh, and any one tasting a morsel of such food 
becomes himself a wizard (JAI xxii. 107). Among nearly all 
the Bantu negro races there is a lingering suspicion that the 
sorcerer, or person desiring to become a sorcerer, is a corpse- 
eater, a ghoul who digs up the bodies of dead persons to cat 
them, either from a morbid taste, or in the belief that this 
action will Invest him with magical pow'crs. In Uganda, as well 
as in many parts of Bantu Africa, there is believed to exist a 
secret society of such ghouls, who assemble at midnight for the 
purpose of disinterring and eating coiyises. People cursed with 
fills morbid taste are in ■■ ' . ■ ' Uganda, 

ii. 578, C92f.). The Ban ■ ■ ■■ etches in 

India, who frequent cer : , ' ■ ■ fl®sh gain 

the power of flying in the air and performing other wonders 
(Tawney, Katha-sarit-sagara, L 158, iL 450, 694). Stories of the 
same kind arc still told in India (Panjab Xotes and Queries, ii. 
76 ; Temple-Steel, (rideaical:e Stories, 418). Even at the present 
day the O^i magicians in Malabar arc said to cat filth as a means 


of acquiring power (Fawcett, Eulletin of the Madras Museum. 
iii. 311). _ ^ 

Belief of this kind may have been the real origin 
of the practice, and the explanation which the 
modem Aghori gives, that according to the Saiva 
rule all things are equal and all immaterial, may be 
a recent development. 

8. Use of human skulls as cups and veysef*.— The 
same motive possibly accounts for the use of the 
human calvaria for purposes of eating and drink- 
ing. In many places the skull used in this way is 
believed to possess special magical qualities. Thus, 
ajiiong the Wadoe of E. Africa, at the appointment 
of a chief, a stranger is killed, and the skuU of the 
victim is used as a drinking-cup at the inaugura- 
tion rite {Man, iii. 61). The new priest of the king 
of the Baganda drinks out of the skull of his pre- 
decessor, whose ghost thus enters into him {JAI 
xxxii. 45). In the same way the Zulus make the 
skull of a noted enemy into a bowl for holding the 
‘charming-medicine’ with which the war-doctor 
sprinkles the soldiers before a campaign {ih. xix. 
285). Similarly, in the Indian Himalaya, the 
skulls of some women killed in a snowstorm were 
made into drums for summoning devils (Waddell, 
Among the Himalayas, 401). In these and in 
many other instances of the practice collected by 
Balfour {JAI xxvi. 347 fl'.), it is clear that the 
skull has been carefully selected as that of some 
eminent or notorious person, or of one whose death 
has occurred under tragical circumstances. The 
custom of the Aghorl, if it originated in this way, 
appears, therefore, in a debased form, for they no 
not seem to exercise any special care in selecting 
the skulls which they use. Several bowls of this 
kind, procured in India, Ashanti, Australia, China, 
Tibet, and the lower Himalayas, have been figured 
and described by Balfour (iTA/xxvi. 357). Waddell 
gives a picture of one used in Tibetan devil-worsliip, 
as well as a drawing of a modem Tibetan hermit, 
an exact representation of the Aghorl, drinlnng out 
of such a boAvl {Lhasa and its Mysteries, 220, 239, 
243, 370).* In fact, Tibet, \vith its remarkable 
colony of immured hermits described by Waddell 
(qp. cit, 237 ff.), appears to exhibit more closely than 
even modem India the course of austerity prac- 
tised by the early Hindu ascetics. The fat, com- 
fortable appearance of the modem yogi ot sannyasi 
proves that austerity is not a part of his way of 
life. 

This habit of using skulls as drinking-cups shows itself oven in 
Europe. It was a custom of the old Germans, and Livy (xxlli. 
24) tells the same tale of the Celts. Paulus Diaconus (“•>'- 
Langob. ii. 28 in Oummere, Germ. Orig. 120) tells how Aiboln 
met his death when ho Insisted on his queen drinking out of a 
cup made of tho skull of her father. It is still a common belief 
that epilepsy may be cured by drinking out of a cup made from 
the skull of a suicide (Folk-lore, vii. 270, xlv. 370; Mitchell, yAs 
Past in the Present, 164 ; Rogers, Social Life in Scotland, lil. 
225). The powder made from human skulls, and even the moss 
growing on them, are valued as a styptic In cases of hiomorrhage 
(Black, Folk Medicine, 00). 

g. Punishment of Aghon. — There are numerous 
cases of members of the sect convicted in modem 
times by Indian courts of law, on charges of out- 
raging and eating human corpses. _ In 1862 tho 
Sessions Judge of Ghazipur in the United Provinces 
convicted and sentenced an Aghori to one year’s 
rigorous inmrisonment, under sections 270-297 of 
the Indian Penal Code, on a charge of dragging a 
corpse along a road. A similar case, in which 
cannibalism was proved, occurred at Bohtak in the 
Panjab in 1882, and in Dehra Diln of the United 
Provinces in 1884. In 1884 two Europeans de- 
tected an Aghorl eating human flesh on an island 
in the Ganges. Several skulls, one of which had 
been recently severed from the trunk, were found 

• In Nepil, Buchanan Hamilton saw people of the Got or 
gardener caste. In the worship of Bhawini in the Tantric form, 
drinking spirits out of human skulls, until they danced in a 
slate of drunken excitement, which was supposed to proceed 
from in^iration (Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, vop 
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impaled on bamboo posts rovmd his hermitage 
(P-45'5 iii. 209 f., 300 ffi). 

10. Initiation rites of the Aghori. — ^Ascetic Orders | 
usually guard as secret the methods of initiation 
and the formula which is whispered in the ear of j 
the neophyte. Hence the accounts of the initiation 
rites of the Aghorl are, from their general un- 
popularity, to be received with some degree of 
caution. According to one, and that perhaps the 
most authoritative account, the guru, or head of 
the Order, blows a conch-shell accompanied by 
rude music performed by a hired band. He then 
micturates into a human skull and pours the 
contents over the head of the candidate, whose 
hair is then shaved by a barber. The neophyte j 
next drinks some spirits and eats food which has 
been collected as alms from the lowest castes, and 
assumes the ochre-coloured, scanty waist-cloth, and | 
the stick of the ascetic. During the rite the guru 
whispers mystic formulro {mantra) into the ear of 
his disciple. In some cases it is reported that 
eating human flesh is part of the rite, and two 
necklaces, one made of tne tusks of the wild boar 
and the other of the vertebrte of the cobra, are 
placed round the neck of the disciple {PASB 
lii. 241 f.). According to another account, five 
glasses filled with spirits in which meat has been 
mixed with flowers are placed upon the altar. 
A piece of cloth is tied over the eyes of the 
neophyte ; he is then led before two gurus, who 
light a lamp ; the cup of initiation is served to all 
present j his eyes are opened, and he is told to look 
for the ‘ divine light,’ while the spell (mantra) is 
whispered into his ear (North Indian Notes and 
Queries, ii. 31). According to a third account, the 
initiation takes place in Benares at the tomb of 
ICinna Ram, the founder of the Order, on which 
cups of hemp liquor (bhana) and spirits are placed. 
Those who wish to retain tneir caste drink only the 
hemp J those who solicit complete initiation drink 
both the hemp and spirits. A sacrifice of frvuts 
is then made on the holy fire, which has continued 
lighted since the days of Kinna Bam, and an 
animal, usually a goat, is sacrificed. It is believed 
that the victim often comes to life, and that the 
cups on the tombstone miraculously raise them- 
selves to the lips of the candidates for admission 
into the Order. The rite ends with the shaiidng of 
the head of the neophyte, the hair being previously 
moistened with unne, and a feast is given to the 
assembled brethren. Full admission S) the Order 
is said to be granted only after a probation lasting 
twelve years. 

II. Dress and appearance. — The Aghorl, of whom 
photographs were coUeoted by Leith for the An- 
thropological Society of Bombay, is represented as 
covered wth ashes taken from a funerm pyre. He 
seems to wear frontal marks denoting the unity of 
the deities Brahma, Vi§nu, and Siva. He wears 
the rosary of Budraksha' beads made of the seeds 
of the tree Elceocarpus ganitrus, a necklace made 
of the bones of a snake, and the tusks of a wild 
boar, and carries a skull in his hand. Some mem- 
bers of the Order are said to wear necklaces made 
of human teeth (PASB iii. 348 ff.). 

LmntATini*. — ^The chief authoritlee have been quoted In the 
course of this article. The most complete accounts of the sect 
are those of H. Balfour, 'The Life History of an Aghori 
Fakir,’ JAJ xxvl. [1897] SfOff.; H. W. Barrow, ’Aghoris and 
Aghorapanthis,' from the MS collcoHona of E. T. Leith, PASB 
[1893] 197 ft. ; Crooke, IVihei ond CatUi of tM N.W. 
Pronneu [1896], 1. 26 fl. -VV. CkOOKE. 

AGITATION. — I. The methods of the agitator 
S'™ ■QBnally considered to be a modem phenomenon, 
olthough this is not an entirely accurate view 
of the case, it is at least so far true that the con- 
uitions of social life have recently become such as 
to bring his labours into startling prominence. It 


is possible to trace the rudiments of this device far 
back into the past, since the ringer of the tocsin 
bell, the lighter of the beacon-fire, and the bearer of 
the flaming torch may fairly be regarded as fore- 
runners of a Mazzini or a Shaftesbury. But there 
is a premant distinction. The message of the 
tocsin bell in mediseval Florence was an agitating 
one, but it was single, definite, and predetermined, 
announcing a bare fact, but conveying no new 
idea. A developed amtation, on the contrary, 
depends almost entirely on popularizing a new 
thought ; it applies fresh moral judgments to facts 
which may have been familiar enough. The present 
writer has elsewhere described this instrument of 
collective action as ‘ an attempt to act mediately 
on social abuses by acting directly on a social 
conscience’ (History of Eng. Philanthropy, p. 172). 
Even in this, its developed form, agitation can be 
discovered in so-called ancient as well as in modem 
history. "Whether judged by its results or by the 
splendid vigour of its onset, no greater agitation 
has been witnessed than the reconstruction of 
Western society by the enthusiastic promulgation 
of the Christian faith. Nor is any more instmetive 
description of the effect of the agitator’s art to be 
found than 'These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also ’ (Ac 17®). 

Nevertheless, agitation is characteristically 
modem. There is not much opportunity for its 
successful use, unless a ‘ public opinion ’ exists to 
which its appeal can be directed. Public opinion 
itself has existed in some shape for many centuries, 
but it continually gains in power and effectiveness. 
In the more definite form of what Professor Dicey 
calls 'law-making public opinion’ it is not yet 
evolved except in the more progressive nations. 
The formation of public opinion in its modem 
sense has been referred to the era of the first 
printing-presses, and its mature growth to that of 
the periodical press (Tarde, L’Ofinion et la FovZe, 
pp. 7-9). This is also the period of democracy, 
and it is precisely in democratic societies that 
agitation is founu to be a potent and familiar 
weapon. We have to appraise its ethical value. 
If we are to do this with any precision, we shall be 
compelled to limit the range of the discussion, and 
to treat not all agitations, but only one leading 
group. The present article, then, is immediately 
ermane to agitation as an instmment of the 
umanitarian spirit, and may require some modi- 
fication in details before being applied to purely 
political movements, as for the franchise, or class 
straggles, as of Trade Unionism. 

2 . The most obstinate labour of public life is to 
make institutions (e.g. laws or customs) match 
with the ethical ideal. The agitator’s function is 
to facilitate the task. Accordingly, any good 
agitation should possess the folloiving character- 
istics. (1) It is the antithesis of quietism, for it is 
necessarily based on the conviction that objects of 
social concern are the proper concern of the in- 
dividual also; it denies the distinction between 
public and private interests, and asserts the duty 
of each to share in the life of all. It is directed 
to the removal of abuses ; but, so far from "toing 
caused directly by the existence of a wrong, it 
springs from uie perception of the evil. Successful 
agitation is, therefore, an index of moral sensitive- 
ness. Men treated animals with cruelty long be- 
fore the Kindness to Animals campaign began 
(Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
A.D. 1824). (2) Agitation is a leading method of 
poprularizing higher moral standards. In the in- 
stance just referred to, the matter of judgment 
was simple enough.' Frequently, however, the 
full significance of the end to be pursued is dis- 
covered only in the course of the agitation itself. 
This was notably the case •with Prison Reform and 
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Factory Legislation, so that •what ■was at first a 
goal to he reached becomes repeatedly the starting- 
point for fresh effort. (3) Agitation appeals to 
the unsclfah impulses and strengthens the social 
imagination. Most of ns live largely in a ■world 
of personal aims purified and enriched only by 
consideration for the aims of a few neighbours. 
Into this mind marked by narrow (not necessarily 
poor) sympathies strikes the impetus of a larger 
claim. It may be a Dreyfus affair, the appeal for 
justice to one;* or Emancipation, the appeal of 
the enslaved Negro race; or the ideal or Italian 
unity. In every instance individuals are driven 
into the larger realm of public sympathy. (4) 
Agitation is a means of social peace. This is in 
the nature of paradox, because the first result is 
always controversy and strife. But even in the 
turmoil something is gained when social imagina- 
tion is stirred. Through the efibrt to remove 
particular •\\-rong there emerges forefeeling of and 
admiration for the ideal human society in which 
remediable ■wrongs ■wUl be remedied. Opposition 
to the bad is one form of loyalty to the good, and 
those who enter on the conflict prepare the type of 
mind lit for the better life of social peace. 

3. So far we have rather ignored the foibles, 
prejudices, and inconsistencies of actual men. No 
agitation proceeds ■>\'ith much sweet reason, and 
there is something in strong zeal which accentuates 
our native quarrelsomeness. In other words, agita- 
tion is not a perfect instrument in the hands of 
imperfect men. Agitators even for worthiest ends 
are not immune from bitter envying and strife in 
their hearts. Of course, there are drawbacks, but 
the only question which need now detain us is 
whether they are of such a kind as to discredit the 
use of a powerful instrument of ethical gain. Two 
serious criticisms are adduced, neither of which 
can be entirely rebutted. (1) Agitation is rooted 
in exaggeration, and appeals to an unhealthy sen- 
sation^sm. Thus the nigher powers of the in- 
telligence are swamped under orgiastic emotion. 
This is the danger of all enthusiasm. It would 
be more than serious enough if Le Bon’s indict- 
ment of the ‘ crowd ’ could M accepted. Agitation 
does appeal to half-instructed emotions ■with in- 
calculable results. Yet such an appeal may very 
well lead to right conduct, and even to truer 
thought. For in respect of the disinterested re- 
sponse of the ‘ public^ it must be noted that (a) it 
is set to ponder larger issues ; (6) its thinking (or 
feeling) becomes more incisive; (c) the thought 
may not be very clear, but were its sympathies 
not warmly engaged, it would hardly think at all 
on great afiairs of ethical concern. (2) Popular 
movements, it is objected, are liable to be ■vitiated 
by the ignorance of those to whom appeal is made. 
Agitation which is efiective as a stimmant is inapt 
for instruction ; it is certainly no method for pro- 
ducing philosophers. This fact is serious chiefly 
as it anects the results of agitation. Something 
is accomplished, but the whole thought is rarely 
worked out before the fervour begins to fade. 
Agitation can achieve more in the field of criticism 
than in that of construction, or, to finish with a 
truism, agitation cannot be the only instrument of 
reform. But it has its function. A final judgment 
as to its precise worth ■will depend on the value 
attached to ‘correct thinking’ and ‘the good >vill’ 
respectively. The difficulty of impro'ving and per- 
fecting this instrument is a part of the general 
problem of how to maximize correct thinkmg and 
good ■will in the same persons at the same time and 
for a single ideal end. 

• It Is instructive to contrast this world-wide agitation with 
Voltaire*® similar effort on behalf of Calas when popular Interest 
was less laiT^cly evoked- The difference marra the enh anced 
modem facility for agitation. 


Ln’EaATUBB.— A. V. Dicey, Lavs and PuhUc Opinion in 
Sngland, 1905 ; B. K. Gray, Eittory of Eng. Philanthropv. 
1905 fesp. ch. viii. ‘The Philanthropist as Agitator*); G. I^Bon 
Ptychologie det Foulos, 1S99 ; G. Tarde, LVpinion tt la FouU. 
1S99 (esp. § L ‘ Le Public et la Foule ’) ; I, Taylor, Kat. 
of Etithusiatm, 1842. B. KIEKMAK GBAT. 


AGNOIOLOGY. — A term coined by Professor 
J . F. Ferrier in liis Institutes of Metaphysics (1854), 
to denote the Theory of Ignorance m contrast to 
Epistemology {q.v.), also a term apparently coined 
by him (p. 48) to denote the Theory of I^owing. 
The conception of Agnoiology, as well as the 
name, was originated hy Ferrier (pp. 60-51, 406, 
435). Agnoiology is intended to meet^the plea by 
which Ontology is often baffled, that Absolute 
Being — that ■umich truly is — ^may be something of 
which we are ignorant (pp. 60, 406-408). This 
plea is met hy showing that ignorance is an in- 
tellectnal defect, and must, therefore, admit of a 
possible remedy. Consequently we cannot be 
Ignorant of anything which cannot possibly be 
kno^wn. We cannot, for example, he ignorant of 
two straight lines enclosing a space. To be 
ignorant of them would imply that our ignorance 
might possibly he removed, and that they might 
thus be kno\vn. But they cannot he knoivn, for 
they are contradictions, absurdities ; and therefore 
also they cannot he things of which we are 
ignorant. For the same reason, matter by itself, 
that is, an object which is not related to any con- 
scious intelligence, contradicts the very nature of 
knowledge. It is something which we cannot 
possibly Icnow, and therefore cannot he ignorant 
of. Accordingly the conclusion of Agnoiology is 
that the only object of which we can be said to be 
ignorant is, like the real object of all knowledge, 
not. what is commonly spoken of as an object in 
contradistinction from a subject, hut that object 
in relation to an intelligent subject by whom it is 
kno^ra. Thus matter and mind, some object plus 
some subject, is the complete object of all ignor- 
ance as well as of all knowledge (p. 432). From 
this the ontological inference is that, as Absolute 
existence must he either that which we know or 
that of which we are ignorant, it can never be an 
object hy itself or a subject by itself, but must 
always be a synthesis of the two (pp. 6H-621). _ 

The Agnoiology of Ferrier is tnns by anticipa- 
tion a critique of the system which soon after- 
wards came to be knoivn as Agnosticism {q.v.). 
Ferrier’s work appeared six years before Spencer’s 
exposition of Agnosticism in his First Principles, 
and double that period before Bfuxley gave the 
system its unclossical name. Yet neither of these 
ivritera has attempted to grapple with Ferxier’s 
critique, and in the vast literature of Agnosticism 
the critique has failed to receive the recognition 
■which it certainly deserves. There is, therefore, 
no work to be consulted for Agnoiology besides 
the Institutes of Metaphysics. The.above references 
are to the pages of the 3rd edition (1876). 

J. Claek Mubbay. 

AGNOSTICISM.— I. Meaning. — The origin 
of the term is described hy Huxley as follows : — 

•When I reached intellectual maturi^, and began to aak 
myself whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist; a 
materialist or an idealist ; a Christian or a freethinker, I 
that the more I learned and reflected, the less ready was tte 
answer; until at last I came to the conclusion that I had 
neither art nor part with any of these denominations except 
the last. The one thing in which most of these good people 
were agreed was the one thing in which I differed from thi^ 
They were quite sure they had attained a certain “gnosis -- 
had more or less successfully solved the problem of existence ; 
while I was quite sure I had not, and had a pretty strong com 
rictlon that the problem was insoluble. Ana, with Hume aM 
Kant on my side, I could not think myself presumptuous In 
bolding fast by that oninlon. This was my situation when 1 
had the good fortune to find a place among the members oz 
that remarkable confraternity or antagonists, long sinM as- 
ceased, but of green and pious memory, the Metaphwicaj 
Society. Every variety of philosophical and theological opinion 
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was representod there» and expressed Itself with entire open* 
ness ; most of my coUea^es were -tsfs of one sort or another ; 
and, however kind and friendly they might be, I, the man 
without a rag of a label to cover himself with, could not fall to 
have some of the uneasy feeling which must have beset the 
historical fox when, after leaving the trap in which his tail 
remained, he presented himself to his normally elongated com* 
panions. So 1 took thought, and invented what I conceived to 
oe the appropriate title of “agnostic.” It came into my head 
as suggestively antithetic to the “gnostic” of Church historj', 
who professed to know bo much about the very things of which 
I was ignorant; and I took the earliest opportunity of parading 
it at our Society, to show that I, too, had a tail, like the other 
foxes. To my great satisfaction, the term took ; and when the 
Spectator had stood godfather to it, any su^icion in the minds 
o! respectable people that a knowledge of its parentage might 
have awakened was, of course, completely lulled* {Collected 
EeBays^ vol. v. pp. 2S9, 240). 

Mr. R. H. Hutton has given a slightly different account ; he 
states that the word was * suggested by Professor Huxley at a 
party held previous to the formation of the now defunct Meta* 
physical Society, at Mr. James Knowles' house on Clapham 
Common, one evening in 1869, in my bearing. He took it from 
St. Paul's mention of the altar to “ the Unknown God ” * (Mur- 
ray’s Sew English JHciionarp), 

These accounts demand a few brief comments. 
The inscription on the altar was ‘ the unknown,^ 
not ‘ the unknowable God ’ not iyvcaariK^ 

edf), and the term ‘agnostic’ is said to he lin- 
guistically incorrect. The Gnostics of Church 
History were so called in contempt because they 
opposed their extravagant speculations to the his- 
torical testimony of the Church ; and in opposing 
Agnosticism to the knowledge of God claimed by 
Christian theism, Huxley suggests that it is an 
equally baseless fabric. There was no necessity 
for the introduction of the new term, as the familiar 
term ‘ scepticism ’ is almost synonymous with it, 
although Agnosticism restricts its doubt to a nar- 
rower sphere ; not the possibility of all knowledge 
is denied, but only the possibility of any_ know- 
ledge of ultimate reality. This restriction the ' 
term does not, however, indicate ; nor has Huxley | 
proved his right to impose on the term this arbi- 
trary restriction. The flippancy also of the ac- 
count must produce a painful impression. 

It is as a refuge from the dread of Materialism 
that Huxley offers us this doubt of Agnosticism. 

•For what, after all,’ he asks, ‘do wo know of this terrible 
"matter,’’ except so a name for the unknown and hj’pothetical 
cause of states of our own consciousness? And what do we 
know of that “spirit’’ over whose threatened extinction by 
matter a great lamentation la arising . . . except that it also is 
a name for an unknown and hypothetical cause, or condition, 
of states of consciousness 7 And what Is the dire necessity and 
"iron ’’ law under which men groan ? Truly, most gratuitously 
Invented bugbears, . , . Fact I know, and law I know ; but 
what is this necessity save an empty shadow of my own mind’s 
throwing — something illegitimaWy thrust Into the perfectly 
legitimate conception of law? ’ 

Refusing to attempt any solution of the problem 
of ultimate reality, he very confidently aeclarea 
the terms in which the immediate reality is to be 
interpreted. 

‘It IS in itself of little moment whether we express the 
phenomena of matter in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of 
spirit in terms of matter — each statement has a certain relative 
truth. But with a view to the progress of science, the material- 
istic terminology is in every way to be preferred. For it con- 
nects thought with the other phenomena of the universe ... 
whereas the alternative, or spiritualistic, terminologj’ is utterly 
barren, and leads to nothing hut obscurity and confusion of 
'dcas. Thus there can be little doubt that the further science 
advances, the more extensively and consistently will all the 
phenomena of Nature he represented by materialistic formula 
and symbols’ (Collected Essays, i. p. ItBff.). 

In the supposed interests of science he is pre- 
pared to sacrifice the real interests of morality and 
religion, although in determining the mode of ex- 
plaining the world these supreme interests of the 
me of man have surely a prior right to be taken 
into consideration. Not omy so, out he assumes 
that from the standpoint of ‘ spirit,’ science will 
not get its due, whereas an idealist philosophy has 
no interest in traversing the conclusions of science 
m its own sphere — the explanation of phenomena. 
It is only when science attempts to be a philosophy 
of ultimate reality as well, that it comes into neces- 
sary conflict with a spiritualistic interpretation of 


the Universe. If all the phenomena of the Uni- 
verse are known only as they exist for thought, if 
is not necessary to connect thought with these 
phenomena by reducing it to them, for there 
must ever he the essential connexion between it 
and them of the subject which knows and the 
objects which are known. Thought is not an alien 
in the Universe to he made at home only by a 
proof of its kinship with the material phenomena 
it knows. Nay, rather it alone holds the secret 
of relationship among all these phenomena ; for 
Huxley is entirely without warrant in his assump- 
tion that a complete and adequate and consistent 
account of the Universe, even as phenomenal, can 
be given in the materialistic terminology. Life 
and Mind alike cannot he resolved into matter 
and force. This line of criticism belongs to the 
article on Materialism ; hut it was necessary to 
indicate it so far in order to show on what un- 
proved assumptions Huxley’s agnosticism rests. 
The materialistic explanation, even he recognizes, 
cannot be accepted as a solution of the problem of 
ultimate reality. It is because he refuses to treat 
as seriously as it deserves, on account of its own 
sufficiency as well as for the interests^ it pro- 
tects (morality, religion, etc,), the spiritualistic 
explanation, which does ofier the solution, that he 
is compelled to assume, and even to make a boast 
of, his attitude of nescience. 

2 . Hume. — ^To understand^ Agnosticism as the 
modem phase of scepticism, it is not necessary to 
go further back than Hume, to whom Huxley 
confidently appeals : ‘ The fundamental doctrines 
of materiDJism, like those of spiritualism and most 
other “ isms,” lie outside the limits of philosophical 
inquiry ; and David Hume’s great service to hu- 
manity is his irrefragable demonstration of what 
these* limits are.’ Whether the demonstration is 
as irrefragable as Huxley thinks, we may inquire, 
j Hume reduces all the contents of cpnsciousness to 
I ‘ perceptions,’ and divides perceptions into ‘ im- 
pressions ’ and ‘ideas.’ The former include ‘all 
our sensations, passions, and emotions ’ which are 
given ns with a peculiar ‘ force and liveliness ’ by 
which we distinguish them from the latter, whicli 
are but their faint copies. In thinking, we connect 
impressions and ideas with one another, by such 
conceptions as causality and substance and sub- 
ject. These cannot he derived from our sensa- 
tions, the ultimate and exclusive source of know- 
ledge. How does Hume account for these con- 
ceptions? He derives all such conceptions from 
custom. ‘ Because we are accustomed to see that 
one thing follows another in time, we conceive the 
idea that it miist follow, nvAfrom it ; of a relation 
of succession we make a relation of causality’ 
(Schwegleris Hist, of Philos, p. 183). That any 
such connexion necessarily exists we have no 
right to affirm. ‘ All events,’ Hnme says, ‘ seem 
entirely loose and separate. One event follows 
another, but we can never observe any tie between 
them. They seem conjoined, but never connected ’ 
( Worhs, A. & C. Black, 1854, iv. p. 84). ‘ Necessity,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘is something that exists in 
the mind, not in objects’ (i. p. 212). Without 
attempting to offer an ultimate reason for this 
custom, be recognizes it as a universal jtrindplc of 
human nature. Substance is explained in a similar 
way. ‘ The idea of a substance as well as that of e 
mode, is nothing but a collection of simple ideas, 
that are united by the imagination, and have a 
particular name assigned to them, by which we 
are able to recall, either to ourselves or others, 
that collection’ (i, 31, 32). A consequence of 
this definition of substance is the denial of the 
reality of the external world. ‘The opinion of 
external existence, if rested on natural instinct, is 
contrary to reason, and, if referred to reason, is 
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contrary to natural instinct, and carries no natural 
evidence with it to convince an impartial inquirer’ 
(iv. 177). The subject fares no Ibetter. ‘What 
we call a mind,’ he says, ‘ is nothing but a heap 
or collection of different perceptions, united to- 
gether by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with perfect simplicity and 
identity' (i. 260). Such radical scepticism could 
not offer any solid basis for a rational theism. 
While Hume expressed his satisfaction that ‘ our 
most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on 
Reason,’ and personally professed belief in the 
existence of God ; yet m nis Natural History of 
Religion he sought to trace back the origin of 
belief in God to ignorance and superstitious fears ; 
and in his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
there can be little doubt he endeavoured to throw 
discredit on the theistic evidences. This ap- 
arently inconsistent position may be explained 

E y the fact that his own scepticism, in spite of his 
hilosophical principles and the conclusions which 
e so frankly and boldly drew from them, was not 
absolute, but mitigated ; for he recognized, in prac- 
tical life at least, ‘the strong power of natural 
instinct’ as lending sanction to common beliefs, 
for which no rational proof could be given. 

3 . Kant. — ^Although Kant set himself the task 
of answering Hume, yet his answer was so incom- 
lete that Huxley claims Kant as well as Hume on 
is side. Opposed to Hume’s scepticism in regard 
to the forms of sense and the categories of the 
understanding, Kant himself becomes sceptical as 
regards the ideas of reason. 

' He conclusively showed that knowledge could not be 
reduced to sensations, and that intelligence implied in oli its 
operations necessary conditions as well as contingent Impres- 
sions, and so far be substantially disposed of the scepticism 
of Hume by proving Its dependence on an inadequate and 
erroneous psychology. But when he proceeded to argue that 
the constitutive principles involved in knowledge have to do 
only with phenomena or states of conscious experience, but ore 
wholly incapable of placing us face to face with things ; that 
they have a merely subjective and relative value, but give us i 
no information as to external reality ; that, while useful in co- : 
ordinatlng and unifying our perceptions, they in no degree ! 
justify our aflirming that there is anything corresponding to 
these perceptions,— then he virtually undid nle own work, and 
became not the conqueror, but the lineal successor of Hume’ 
(Flint, Agnosticism, p. 141). 

Into the details of Kant’s criticism of Hume’s 
scepticism it is unnecessary to enter {see Kant). 
Suince it to say that Kant has shotvn once 
for all that the connective principles, by which 
the contents of consciousness are combined in an 
intelligible, rational unity, belong of necessity to 
the mind itself. Sensation does not give them ; 
custom cannot bring them into being; the very 
possibility of consciousness depends on them ; they 
are not casual results of, but necessary conations 
for, any experience. Nevertheless he distinguishes 
the ‘ thing-in-itself ’ from the thing as it is for our 
knowledge ; and thus the necessary constitution of 
the mind makes a knowledge of the reality as it is 
impossible. This sceptical element appears more 
prominently in Kant’s treatment of the ideas of 
the reason. ‘The mind from the veiy nature of 
its intellectual constitution necessarily assumes 
the unity of the soul, the existence of the universe 
(the totality of phenomena), and the reality of a 
First Cause’ (tf. p. 163), and nevertheless the 
ideas are only regulative, and not constitutive. By 
them we can give the rational unity to our experi- 
ence which is the aim of all thinking; but we 
are not at liberty to regard these ideas as clues 
to reality, or as proofs of the existence of world, 
self, or God. Kant’s criticism of the rational 
theology of the age (the cosmological, teleological, 
and ontological arguments) will be duly taken 
account of in the treatment of Theism. Here it 
need not further concern us. It is true that in 
his Critique of tHe Practical Reason he restores the 


ideas of God, freedom and immortality, as postu. 
lates of the moral consciousness; yet his concep. 
tion of reason as theoretical is in its final issue 
sceptical, German idealism laid hold on the anti- 
sceptical aspect of the Kantian philosophy ; but in 
more recent Neo-Kantian movements the sceptical 
aspects have again come to the front. Against 
Kant’s position it may be urged that the reason 
which, by its very constitution, is debarred from 
knowing reality as it is, and which in its final unify- 
ing exercise is necessarily illusive, is so grotesque 
a conception, that so great a thinker can be excused 
its creation only on the ground that, as a pioneer 
in new ways of thinking, he could not himself 
realize whither he was allowing himself by his 
tortuous reasoning to be led. The division of the 
mind into sense, understanding, reason, is an un- 
real abstraction ; the separation of the pure from 
the practical reason is opposed to more recent 
developments of psychology, which recognize the 
control of the cognitive by the conative aspect of 
personality. If mind be a unity, the illusiveness 
of the ideas of the pure reason would attach to the 
postulates of the practical reason ; and the cate- 
gories of understanding and forms of sense must 
fall under the same condemnation. What the 
Hegelian Logic does is to develop the most concrete 
conceptions out of the simplest, and to identify 
this mental process with the evolution of the 
Universe — some interpreters would say even of 
God Himself. If here ‘vaulting ambition doth 
o’erleap itself,’ yet, ivith greater modesty, it may 
be claimed that experience itself warrants the 
assumption that in the process of thinking the 
mind does penetrate more deeply into the reality 
of things ; for the system of nature which science 
builds is not contradicted, but confirmed, by the 
course of nature itself. That the world is one and 
the self is one is an assumption that is ever finding 
verification in experience. Not only is the sell 
one as the subject of consciousness, but it is one as 
a character which is being formed, as a personality 
which is being developed. If this be so, then the 
practical as well as the theoretical need of a final 
unification of the world and life in the conception 
of God, fully justifies the assumption of God’s 
existence. What makes reality as we know it 
most intelligible cannot, without an absolute scep- 
ticism, such as the positive elements of Kant’s 
analysis forbid, be denied reality. Kant should 
have been more, or not at all, sceptical. 

4 . Comte. — The positivism of Corate is neces- 
sanly agnostic ; but as it is discussed in another 
article (see Positivism), all that need be said about 
it in this connexion may be put in a few sentences. 
Both the theological and the metaphysical ex- 
planations of the world are condemned as super- 
seded stages in the development of human thought. 
The positive stage does not connect phenomena by 
the principles of causality and substance ; it only 
observes sequences and resemblance. The custom, 
which Hume recognizes as universal, of thus com 
necting phenomena is in positive thought to be 
expressly avoided. Nevertheless, Comte assumes 
the uniformity and constancy of the laws of pheno- 
mena, as taught by experience, although what 
warrant can be given for such an assumption, if np 
objective connexion of phenomena may be asserted, 
it would be impossible to discover. _With glaring 
inconsistency no resolves mental into material 
phenomena, thus applying the category of caM- 
aiity which he himself had relegated to the 
physical stage. Kant’s vindication of the neccMity 
for thought of these connective pmciples is a 
convincing answer to Comte’s positivism. _ 

5 . Hamilton. — Hamilton, although in his generm 
pmlosophical position a follower of Reid, had 
read Kant without thoroughly understanding him, 
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and developed the sceptical elements in his system. 
While the Divine nature cannot be known, the 
Divine existence may be believed, as our moral 
nature and the Scriptures testify. We can be- 
lieve that God is, without knoiving what He is. 
He goes so far as to afBrm that ‘to think that 
God is as we can think Him to be is blasphemy. 
The last and highest consecration of all true 
religion must be an altar dyrtioTV 6e$, To the 
unknown and unknowable God.’ That there is no 
warrant for such an application of the inscription 
on the altar at Athens, nas already been shown. If 
the endeavour to think what God is is blasphemy, 
then not only all theology but even all religion 
must be convicted of it. The recognition in all 
humility and sincerity that God cannot be per- 
fectly knoum by the imperfect mind of man is 
characteristic of all genuine piety ; but that does 
not involve the admission, which is something 
altogether different, that God cannot be known 
at all. Hamilton must turn elsewhere than to 
reli^on, and theology as its interpreter, for a justi- 
fication of his sweeping statement. From his own 
philosophy he draws the following arguments: 

(1) As all knowledge is relative in two senses, all 
objects being related to one another, and also 
related to the subject knowing, God as the abso- 
lute, out of all relations, cannot be known. But 
to think God as absolute is not to think of Him as 
out of all relations, but as Himself constituting all 
His relations; and His relation as object to the 
thinking mind as subject is not necessarily one in 
which He, as He really is, is concealed and not 
revealed ; for, as Creator, it is more likely He would 
make mind capable of knowing Him. As has 
already been insisted on in criticising Kant, the 
thing-m-itaelf, reality as it is, has not a foreign 
distorting and obscuring element added to it when 
it is knoivn ; but even from the data of sense the 
thinking mind can construct the object as it is. 
The phenomenal as perceived is completed in the 
noumenal as conceived, and in the latter reality is 
known as it is, which is not the case in the former. 

(2) As the only possible object of knowledge and 
positive thought is the conditioned and the limited, 
the Infinite ns the unconditionally unlimited, and 
the Absolute as the unconditionally limited cannot 
be known or positively thought. But is there any 
justification for so defining the Infinite and Abso- 
lute, and still more for identifying such verbal 
abstractions ivitli the conception of God t God has 
a definite nature, distinct attributes, characteristic 
operations, and to think God is not to think an 
abstraction at all. His infinitude and absolute- 
ness mean self-limitation and self-conditioning. 
Since for our knowledge and our thought all 
existence, save God, is conditioned and limited by 
other existence, the mind cannot find rest until it 
conceives such self-limitation and self-determina- 
tion. It may be said that the mind not only can 
but must think the Infinite and Absolute, that 
is, God. (3) As has already been indicated, the 
Infinite and Absolute are both so defined as to be 
a mere ‘ negation of thought’ ; but as the necessity 
and legitimacy of so defining these terms have 
been challenged, his conclusion that God as Infinite 
and Absolute cannot be known or thought falls to 
the ground. Both are positive conceptions, and 
both are necessary to complete our positive think- 
ing about the world as conditioned and limited. 
As correlative conceptions, finite and infinite, 
relative and absolute, may claim to be equally 
known and mutually illuminative. (4) He concedes 
that although by reason we may not know God, 
yet we believe that God is an authority, which 
yields us ‘ the original data of reason.’ This faith 
rests on ' a mental impotency.’ To state his amaz- 
ing argument in his ovra words : ‘ The conditioned 


is the mean between two extremes — two incondi- 
tionates exclusive of each other, neither of •which 
can be conceived as possible, but of which, on the 
principle of contradiction, and excluded middle, 
one must be admitted as necessary. We are thus 
warned from recognizing the domain of our know- 
ledge as necessaruy coextensive with the horizon 
of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation we 
are thus, in the very consciousness of our inability 
to conceive aught above the relative and the finite, 
inspired with a belief in the existence of something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all compre- 
hensible reality ’ {Discussions, p. 15). It has already 
been shown that the Infinite and Absolute are not 
inconditionates ; but if they were, how can positive 
thought be the mean of notions that are ‘ a mere 
negation of thought ’ T How to these can there be 
applied any of the laws of thought ? If we cannot 
dehne these notions, how can we affirm that they 
contradict or exclude one another? Or, in fact, 
how can we base any sort of argument on the 
unknowable and unthinkable ? One cannot but 
feel that most of this argument is merely verbal 
jugglery. 

o. Mansel. — Nevertheless, Hamilton found a 
follower in Mansel, who adopted his philosophy 
so far as he could use it for an avowedly apologetic 
Christian purpose. He believed that he could best 
cut the ground from under the feet of any objectors 
to the Christian revelation, by showing that in these 
matters human reason was quite incapable of offer- 
ing an opinion. He set himself to answer in the 
negative this question : ‘ Whether the human 
mind be capable of acquiring such a knowledge 
as can warrant it in deciding either /or or agair^ 
the claims of any professed revelation, as containing 
a true or a false representation of the Divine Nature 
and Attributes?’ (1) The first argiiment Mansel 
advances is that reason is not entitled to criticise 
the contents of revealed religion unless it can prove 
itself capable of conceiving the nature of God, that 
is, of constructing a philosophy of the Infinite and 
the Absolute. This is an extravagant demand. The 
moral insight and spiritual mscemment which 
qualify a man to judge of a doctrine, whether it 
be of God or not, are very much more general and 
simple than the speculative capacity, not to say 
audacity, which can and dares undertake to find 
out God unto perfection. (2) Having made this 
demand, he seeks in his second argument to prove 
that neither psychologically — ^from a study of the 
mental faculties of man — ^nor metaphysically — from 
the knowledge man can get of the nature of God — 
can it be met. This second argument loses its 
validity with the disproof of the first. Both by 
looking •within and by turning without can man 
get such glimpses of God as make real religion 
possible ; and he need not, therefore, concern himself 
about the question whether he can or can not con- 
struct a philosophy of the Infinite and Absolute. 

(3) Ha-ving demanded a philosophy of the Infinite 
and Absolute, and demonstrated its impossibility, 
Mansel next concentrates attention on the concep- 
tions of the Infinite and Absolute, and seeks to 
show how contradictory they are. How can human 
thought distinguish in the Absolute, as one and 
simple, a plurality of attributes ? If the Infinite is 
free of all poBsible limitations, how can it coexist 
with the finite ? The conception of God as First 
Cause, as involving the limitation of its effect, is 
irreconcilable with the conception of the Infinite. 
But all this playing with words fails to mislead, if 
•we look steadily at realities and keep our eyes off 
abstractions. If we define, as we may and should, 
the Infinite and Absolute ns the fulness of being, 
life, mind, power, which is distinguished from rela- 
tive and finite existence in that it is self-conditioned 
and self-limited, not determined either positively 
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or negatively by that ■which is not itself, this whole 
scholastic structure falls to the ground. (4) Turning 
from these conceptions, Mansel then seeks by an 
analysis of the universal conditions of human con- 
sciousness to prove that the Infinite and Absolute 
cannot be its object. ‘ Consciousness is the relation 
of an object to a subject and to other objects, but 
the idea of the Absolute precludes all such relation. 
Further, our consciousness is subject to the laws of 
space and time, and cannot therefore think the 
thought of a Being not likewise subject to them’ 
(PfieidGxex'B Development of Theology^, 1893, p. 327). 
But to be known by a mind which He has endowed 
with the capacity of knowing Him is no limitation 
of God’s Infinitude. As the Absolute, God is not 
without relations, but only as related to Him do 
all things exist, consist, persist. Man’s conscious- 
ness of time and space implies the correlative 
conceptions of eternity and immensity. This argu- 
ment, further, is inconsistent with the claim that 
man may and should believe that God is, even 
although he cannot know what God is, as belief is 
a state of consciousness, even as knowledge is. 
(6) Mansel denied, to state briefly some of his 
conclusions, the moral likeness between God and 
man, and therefore the possibility of man’s judging 
by reason or conscience what claimed to be the 
revealed mind and will of God; he admitted the 
possibility of moral as of physical miracle, that is, 
the suspension of the laws of right as of force ; he 
rested the claim of the Scriptures to be accepted 
entirely on external evidences ; he thus sought to 
protect the orthodoxy of his time from attack by 
a moral and religious scepticism, which, if taken 
seriously, would be fatal alike to goodness and 
godliness. 

7. Herbert Spencer. — Herbert Spencer attaches 
himself in some of his arguments to Hamilton and 
Mansel ; but his interest is altogether difierent 
from theirs. He is not seeking to protect revealed 
religion against attack from philosophy, but to 
■vindicate the materialistic method of modem science 
as the only valid method of interpreting the Uni- 
verse. His motive is not, however, irreligious, as 
his desire is to reconcUe religion and science, and 
he is confident that he has called a truce to their 
age-long conflict. As the most influential of the 
exponents of Agnosticism, he claims a fuller treat- 
ment and closer criticism than any of the 'writers 
already mentioned. Follo^wing step W step his 
discussion of the Unknowable in his jFtrst Prin- 
ciples, we must consider the follo^wing questions : — 
(1) Does he correctly indicate the relation of science 
and religion, so as to be warranted in his assump- 
tion of the conception which alone can reconcile 
them J (2) Does the inconceivability of the ulti- 
mate religious and scientific ideas lie in their 
very nature, or only in his statement of them! 
(3) Is his use of the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge valid, and does it strengthen his con- 
clusion that God is unknowable? (4) Does this 
reconciliation of science and reli^on do justice to 
religion ? 

(1) In the first chapter Spencer argues that 
science and religion are co-ordinate, the sphere of 
the former being what is known, and of the latter 
that which, though in consciousness, yet transcends 
knowledge ; that each must ‘ recognize the claims 
of the other as standing for truths that cannot be 
ignored’; and that a reconciliation can be effected 
only by the discovery that what is the ultimate 
fact, and the first principle of each, is common^ to 
both. It is in the most abstract truth of religion 
and the most abstract truth of science that, he 
holds, the two coalesce. His claim that science 
occupies the whole realm of the knowable, so that 
for religion is left only the region of the unkno^w- 
able, must at once be challenged. For the self- 


conscious personality the categories of science- 
force, matter, law — are not adequate ; and within 
the realm of the knowable even categories — life, 
mind, wDl — must be employed to which physical 
science does not do justice. Keligion contrib- 
utes a conception, God, to the interpretation of 
the knowable, which cannot be got rid of by this 
arbitrary divdsion of the provinces of science and 
religion. Not a truth common to science and 
religion is what we have to look for, still less the 
most abstract truth ; but, on the contrary, the 
abstract categories of science must be supplemented 
and corrected by the much more concrete categories 
of philosophy, rnorality, and religion. It is the 
same reality which science explains and religion 
interprets ; but the explanation of science is com- 
pleted in the interpretation of religion. Matter, 
force, law are less intellirfble conceptions than 
mind, wUl, personality, God ; for the self-conscious 
spirit of man finds itself in the latter as it cannot 
in the former. To confine knowledge to objects of 
sense and such connexions between them as the 
understanding, ■with its categories of quantity, 
quality, relation (substance and causality), may 
constitute, and to exclude from knowledge the 
larger and loftier conceptions of a teleology of 
nature, of a personality in man, and, above all, 
of the all-embracing, all-sustaining, all-directing, 
and all-illuminating reality, God, is altogether an 
arbitrary proceeding. It has already been criticised 
in dealing with Kant’s sce^icism regarding the 
ideas of the pure reason. To deny 3l value to 
the Icnowledge religion claims is necessarily to 
challenge the validity of the knowledge allowed to 
science. 

(2) Spencer’s proof in the second chapter, that 
science must end in nescience, and religion must be 
content with awe of the Unknowable, is as follows ; 

(a) Conceptions are symbolic, when their whole 

content cannot at once be represented to the 
mind. These are legitimate, if we can assure 
ourselves ‘ by some cumulative or indirect process 
of thought, or by the fulfilment of predictions 
based on them,’ that there are actualities corre- 
sponding to them. Otherwise they are to be 
condemned as vicious and illusive, and cannot 
distinguished from pure fictions. Here, it is 
evident, he tries to limit conception to repre- 
sentation (Vorstellutig), and to exclude the idea 
or notion (Begriff), But regarding this restriction, 
which, it must be emphatically stated, the world’s 
greatest thinkers have not denied because it never 
occurred to them that it could be made, there are 
some questions which m^ reasonably be asked. 
Is man’s thought to be limited to what he can 
image to himself ? Having started from_ sense- 
objects, is that alone knowledge for him vvhich can 
be referred to sense-objects 7 Or, beginning ■with 
these, bos he not the right, nay, does it not rest 
on him as a necessity of his mind, to bring into 
clearness of consciousness all that is implied in 
this rudimentary knowledge, whether the ideas so 
attained have corresponding images or not? _ Does 
not his own inner life furnish him -with spiritual 
conceptions, which, although they have no corr^ 
spending sensible actualities, are not only bound 
up "With his most real and permanent personal 
interests, but even make more intelligible to him 
the world of sense around him, and help him to 
discover its meaning, worth, and aim? As Kant 
has surely conclusively shown, the mind has its 
ovra connective principles, which, underived from 
and inexplicable by experience, are yet necessary 
to experience. If knowledge were as Spencer re- 
stricts it, the conditions of its possibility would 
be excluded from it. . , c • 

(b) Having prejudged the question by this defini- 
tion of the conceivable, Spencer proceeds to deal 
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■with the ultimate religious conceptions concerning 
the origin and the nature of the Universe, and 
maintains that ‘ a critical examination •will prove 
not only that no current hypothesis is tenable, 
hut also that no tenable hypothesis can he framed ’ 

30). The Atheistic hypothesis of a self -existent 
Universe is inconceivable, as it explains one 
mystery by another; so is the Pantheistic, for 
‘really to conceive self-existence is to conceive 
otential existence passing into actual existence 
y some inherent necessity, which we cannot do.’ 
As regards the Theistic hypothesis, the analogy 
■with human art is properly set aside, as this does 
not produce its own materials. ‘The production 
of matter out of nothing is the mystery.’ Granted 
an ‘ external agency,’ that must he accounted for ; 
and we must assume ‘ self -existence,’ and that is 
‘rigorously inconceivable.’ 

XhiB statement calls for several comments. First, it is 
altogether illegitimate to identify the ultimate religious con- 
ceptions with theories of the origin of the Universe ; for these 
theories hold an altogether secondary place in religion, and 
religion possesses an inward witness of kinship and fellowship 
with God which is quite independent of them. Secondly, what 
Spencer calls the theistic solution is rather the deistic, for 
which God is an ' external agency,’ and the solution of Christian 
theism combines the thesis of pantheism (immanence) and the 
antithesis of deism (transcendence) in the synthesis of a con- 
ception of God as unity-in-difference — a conception which 
certainly does not conform to Spencer’s arbitrary rule of con- 
ceivability, but which for many thinkers of clear vision is 
altogether luminous. Thirdly, theism Is not required to 
conceive the production of matter out of nothing, as it is not 
committed to the assertion of an ultimate, absolute dualism of 
matter and mind, hut can conceive the possibility of matter as 
in God as Spirit. Lastly, that ‘self-existence la rigorously 
inconceivable’ is an unwarranted assertion, as dependent 
existence inevitably leads thought to conceive an existence on 
which there is dependence, but which is not itself dependent. 
It is because the existence that explains itself can atone satisfy 
our thought that we are led, by the application of the categoir 
of causality, to seek for existence that does not so explain itseu 
an explanation beyond itself. 

(c) After ha-ving thus endeavoured to show that 
all theories of the orimu of the Universe are un- 
tenable, Spencer fixes his attention on the nature 
of the Universe. We must assume a First Cause, 
which is Infinite and Absolute ; and, nevertheless, 
these concepts, all eq[ually necessary, are yet 
mutually contradictory. Here he borrows freely 
from Mnnsel, and indulges in the same verbid 
jugglery, the futility of which has already been 
shoivn. The conclusion, which is supported by 
such arguments, is put forward as having the 
support of the religious consciousness itself. ‘ Not 
only is the omnipresence of something which passes 
comprehension that most abstract belief which is 
common to all religions, which becomes the more 
distinct in proportion as they develop, and which 
remains after their discordant elements have been 
mutually cancelled, but it is that belief which the 
‘.nost unsparing criticism of each leaves unques- 
tionable, or rather makes it ever clearer’ (p. 45). 
Although it may be admitted that the conception 
of God has changed, as it necessarily must, since 
man’s thought is dependent on experience, yet it 
must be maintained that the process has been 
mainly positive and not negative. Growing know- 
ledge of self and of the world does necessarily 
correct the conception of God, bringing it into 
closer harmony with experience ; but this concep- 
tion of God is not less but more rational, moral, 
spiritual ; it answers the question of the mind, the 
longings of the heart, and the needs of the life 
more and not less ^equately. The religious 
consciousness will assuredly not sustain the con- 
tention that ‘this deepest, widest, and most certain 
of facts that the Power which the Universe mani- 
fests to us is utterly inscrutable.’ 

(tf) It is not necessary for the present purpose 
to follow Spencer in his proof, in the third cliapter, 
that the ultimate scientific ideas are also incon- 
ceivable; a closer examination would show that 


all the difficulties are due to an inadequate method 
of thought, which tries in vain to reduce the 
concrete complexity of existence to an abstract 
simplicity of conception. To give but one instance, 
he tries to prove that the self which knows cannot 
itself be known, for the relativity of knowledge 
involves as ultimate the distinction of subject and 
object. But that subject and object may be dis- 
criminated, it is necessary that both be embraced 
in the unity of consciousness ; in self-consciousness 
that unity is still unity-in-difference, as the self is 
object to itself as subject; and it is mere word- 
play to affirm that the self cannot hoth be intellig- 
ible and intelligent. In fact, self-consciousness is 
the ideal knowledge, the perfect accord of thinking 
and being. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that the ■ultimate ideas of science are inconceivable, 
why does Spencer not draw the same conclusion 
for science and religion ? Science with inconceiv- 
able ultimate ideas possesses the realm of the 
knowable ; religion ■with inconceivable ultimate 
ideas must content itself ■with the unknowable. 
How can a system of knowledge be based on 
inconceivable ideas in one case, and nescience be 
the necessa^ result in the other ? The proximate 
ideas of religion — the phenomena of the religious 
life — have as much claim to be treated as data of 
knowledge as the perceptions of the outer world 
with which science occupies itself. This scepticism 
regarding ultimate ideas undermines science os 
much as religion. 

(3) The argument in the fourth chapter, based 
on the relatmty of knowledge, is borrowed from 
Hamilton and Mansel. ‘The inference,’ says 
Spencer, ‘ which we find forced upon us when we 
analyse the product of thought os exhibited object- 
ively in scientific generalisation, is equally forced 
upon us by an analysis of the process of thought 
as exhibited subjectively in consciousness’ (p. 74). 

(а) The analysis of the product of thought leo^ 
to this conclusion, ‘ Of necessity, therefore, our 
explanation must eventually bring us down to 
the inexplicable. The deepest truth which we can 
get at must be unaccountable. Comprehension 
must become something other than comprehension 
before the ultimate fact can be comprehended.’ 
This ultimate fact, he assumes, will be ‘some 
highly general fact respecting the constitution of 
matter of which chemical, electrical, and thermal 
facts are merely different manifestations.’ The 
method of explanation here taken for granted is 
entirely false. To discover what is common to 
phenomena, and to ignore their differences from 
one another, is not to explain them. The logical 
universal does not at all account for the particulars 
it embraces. The abstraction man does not help 
us to comprehend Cmsar, Paul, Luther, Napoleon. 
It is the most concrete unity — that which combines 
the most numerous and varied differences in a 
system within itself — that is the ultimate fact 
which not only explains aU, but is itself explicable. 
Not in the divorce of existence and intelligence can 
thought be brought to a halt; but only in such 
a conception as makes reality most fuUy rational 
can its goal be found. Spencer, in looMng away 
from concrete differences to an abstract unity, is 
looking in the wrong direction for the ultimate 
fact. Explanation, to be adequate, must be 
synthetic and not analytic ; it must end not in a 
generalization, but in a system. 

(б) In the analysis of consciousness, the relativity 
of knowledge is said to imply two kinds of relation 
— the relation of object to subject, and the relation 
of objects to one another. Because a thing is 
known only in such relations, Spencer argues that 
it cannot be kno^svn ip itself, whatever tnat may 
mean. This assumption, that the knowledge of 
reality adds to reality an element so foreign that 
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consequently as known it is other than it is as 
unknown, is an absurdity which has already been 
sufficiently exposed. Spencer adopts Hamilton’s 
objection, that God as the Absolute must be known 
either as subject or as object, or as the indifference 
of both. But what forbids our thinking of God — 
the object of our knowledge — in so far as God 
Himself has distinguished our consciousness from 
His oum — as the subject which thinks all things as 
existent by His will? We as subjects knomng 
God are, for God, objects which do not limit His 
infinitude, or determine His absoluteness, because 
He knows us as existent in distinction from Him- 
self by His oum self-determination and self- 
limitation. Our intelligence which seeks God as 
its objeot,_ and which, on the assumption that the 
Universe is a manifestation and not a concealment 
of God, believes that it knows God, must be by 
God’s act delusive, if God does not manifest 
Himself as He is. It would require much more 
cogent arguments than these verbal juggleries of 
Spencer to convince us that God made intelligences 
in such wise that He Himself could never become 
intelliffible to them. Enough has already been 
said also about the second sense in which the 
relativity of knowledge is used. To conceive God 
is not to think a Being out of all relations, but a 
Being whose reality is revealed in His relations, 
constituted by Himself. 

(c) While agreeing with Hamilton in this argu- 
ment from the relativity of knowledge, Spencer 
differs from him in asserting that the unrelated, 
though inconceivable, is yet a constituent element 
of thought. ' Our notion of the Limited,’ he says, 
‘is composed, firstly, of a consciousness of some 
kind of being, and, secondly, of the consciousness 
of the limits under which it is knoivn. In the anti- 
thetical notion of the Unlimited, the consciousness 
of limits is abolished, but not the consciousness of 
some kind of being. It is quite true that in the 
absence of conceived limits this consciousness 
ceases to be a concept properly so called, but it is 
none the less true that it remains as a mode of 
consciousness’ (p. 90). He then tells us that this 
something is constituted by ‘ combining successive 
concepts deprived of their limits and conditions’ 
(p. 95). Hero a logical abstraction is supposed to 
be a reality, and even the reality that explains all ; 
but, as has already been sho^vn, God, to explain 
the Universe, must be conceived as the concrete 
unity which embraces all differences, and relates 
them to one another, 

(4) Spencer hopes, in the fifth chapter, that ‘in the 
assertion of a Keality utterly inscrutable in nature,’ 
science and religion will be reconcUed. Science is 
to admit the existence, religion the inscrutable 
nature of this reality. He thinks that this will 
not be a vain appeal, as his understanding of the 
history of religion is that it is developing in this 
direction. How mistaken he is needs no proof. 
The religious consciousness does recognize that 
the abysmal depths of the Divine cannot be 
fathomed by the human mind ; but it does not 
admit that the truth about God it claims to possess i 
is an illusion. Religious knowledge is valid and 
valuable, though imperfect and incomplete. 
Spencer requires religion to give up the conception j 
of God as personal. ‘It is just possible,’ he says, 

‘ that there is a mode of bemg as much transcend- 
ing Intelligence and Will as these transcend 
mechanical motion.’ Nevertheless, he insists on 
interpreting the Universe which is the manifesta- 
tion of the ultimate reality as mechanical motion. 
Rejecting the highest conceivable category as too 
low for the reality, he insists on applying to its 
manifestations the lowest conceivable category. 
He represents the inscrutable mystery as causal 
energy, while declining to describe it as Intelligent 


Will._ His system is materialistic rather than 
idealistic. He gets rid of the personality of re- 
ligion to substitute not a hiffiier but a lower 
conception in interpreting the Universe. In sur- 
rendering the personality of God, religion surrenders 
everything ; m _ admitting the existence of this 
reality, science is in no way restrained in its ex- 
planation of the world in terms of matter and 
motion. In this reconciliation religion loses, 
science gains, everything. 

In the criticism of the authors passed in review 
the objections to Agnosticism have been stated. 
But a brief summary may be allowed at the close. 
The materialistic explanation for which it seeks 
to find room is inadequate to account for life, 
inind, morality, religion. The idealistic explana- 
tion which it seeks to shut out not only does justice 
to the highest interests of life, but makes more in- 
telligible the whole process of the Universe as an 
evolution of spirit. The theory of knowledge on 
which it rests is sceptical in its result, andf this 
scepticism must extend to science as well as to 
philosophy and theology. The trust in the reason 
of man, on which the proof of God’s existence rests, 
is as necessa^ to give validity to the conclusions 
of science. The argimients from the relativity of 
knowledge, the conditionateness of thought, the 
negative character of the conceptions of the In- 
finite and Absolute, have the futility of scholastic 
abstractions and verbal subtleties, and show no 
direct contact with any intelligible reality. The 
religious consciousness is altogether misrepresented 
1 when it is claimed as confirming the conclusion of 
the inscrutable nature of the alternate reality. 
More recent philosophical developments encourage 
the expectation that Agnosticism -will soon be a 
superseded mode of thought. 

LiTEiurcRB.— The works of the authors discussed should be 
coDsulted ; also Leslie Stephen’s An Agnostie’t Apology (1893). 
In all books of Ohristian Apolo^retics some attention Is piven to 
the subject. Specially to be commended nre Flint’s Agnotti- 
cism (1903), and Ward’s naturalism and Agnostieism“ (1003). 

Alfked E. Garvie. 

AGNOSTICISM (Buddhist). — One of the 
most important and, in some ways, most obscure 
questions in Buddhism is whether the Buddha 
wae on agnostic, in the sense that he refused to 
express an opinion upon a future life (transmigra- 
tion) and on the state of the Buddha after death, 
and preached only the attainment of ‘ nirvana upon 
earth.’ We propose, in the first instance, to de- 
scribe the authorities bearing upon this question, 
then to discuss them, and finally to draw con- 
clusions. 

I. Authorities. — i. When Buddha is asked by 
King AjSta^atru what are the actual fruits of a 
‘ religious life ’ (or life of a monk, iramajnya),* he 
gives an answer in which there is nothing meta- 
physical. He regards the question, as his inter- 
locutor desires, from the point of view of the 
present life. In the first place, the monastic state 
confers a great dignity on the person who assumw 
it. The slave who has become a monk is honoured 
by his former master; in the same way the free 
man is relieved from private cares. There is, how- 
ever, something better: good conduct,^ mastery 
over oneself, food and clothing in sufficiency but 
without excess, produce a rich contentment. And 
there is something better still: the practice 
successive ‘trances^ {dhydna), the knowledge which 
accompanies them, and the annihilation of all 
passion, the attainment, in a word, of the state of 
an arhat or of nirvaria upon earth — these nre th« 
sublime fruits of the monastic life. 

• See the Sdmannaphalasutta, Oigha, 1. pp. <1-®^ _tran«l«t*il 
by various scholars, and recently by Rhj-s Davids. Dialogutt oj 
the Buddha, pp. 6C-95, with «n Introduction. 

t There are many charming descriptions of the ^ 

life In the forest among the trees, which ere more Undlj uia 
complaisant than men (see Sikfisamuehehaya, ch. ix.). 
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2 . This sketch of the monastic life will perhaps 
he more correctly understood if compared with the 
sentiments expressed by the Buddha when he is 
questioned on metaphysical subjects. The ex- 
amples are numerous, and at times Avidely diver- 
gent. We shall confine ourselves to a discussion 
of the most remarkable. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic is that related in the Mahavagga.* The 
Buddha is addressed as follows: ‘You are said to 
teach the doctrine of annihilation [that is to say, 
that there is no life after death, and no fnture 
retribution for the deeds done upon earth]. Is that 
true?’ ‘ I teach,’ replied the master, ‘ the annihi- 
lation of desire. . . .’ There is thus a kind of 
play upon words ; and this passage, in which the 
proDlem of the future life is curtly dismissed, 
confirms the impression left by the dialogue as 
summarized above. 

3 . In the ‘ Net of Brahma ’ t the Buddha enun- 
ciates a series of propositions, of which some at 
least are of historical and doctrinal worth. They 
are presented as strange and alien to Buddhism ; 
and, while some are more specifically condemned, 
the series as a whole is rejected. The foUovring is 
the order : — 

(1) (a) The universe and the soul are eternal 
(idSva(avdda) in the sense that they have had no 
beginning, — a belief founded upon the fact that 
some saints have memory of their previous exist- 
ences. 

( 6 ) The universe and the soul are, at one and 
the same time, eternal and non-etemal, either 
because Brahma, the creator of the universe, has 
neither beginning nor end, while other beings are 
erishable, or because the soul is eternal and the 
ody perishable. 

(2) The universe is (o) limited in space, ( 6 ) un- 
limited, (c) unlimited at the sides and limited 
towards the top and the bottom, (d) neither limited 
nor unlimited [the contradiction is not explained]. 

(3) It is possible to refuse to choose between 
four propositions (affirmation, denial, simultaneous 
affirmation of the affirmative and negative, simul- 
taneous denial of the affirmative and the negative) 
with reference to {«) the existence of another world, 
( 6 ) the reality of ‘ apparitional beings,’ $ (c) the 
fruit of actions, [d) the renewed life of the man 
who is set free from desire, t.e. of the arhut. 
This refusal is said to be a sign of stupidity and 
sophistry. Teachers of such doctrine are ‘ slippery 
as eels.’ 

(4) The soul has no cause, that is, it spears in 
the present ivorld without having passea through 
a preWous existence. In the same way the present 
evolution of the universe has had no anteceaents.§ 

( 6 ) The soul has, after death, (a) conscious exist- 
ence, conceived under sixteen different aspects; 
( 6 ) imconscious existence, under eight difierent 
aspects ; (e) existence neither conscious nor uncon- 
scious, under eight different aspects ; or (d} it is 

* v1. 81 ; trans. In Vinaya Texts, SSB xvii. p. 108 B. 

t Srnhnajdlasutta, Dijfhanikaya, i. pp. 1-40, trans. by Hhya 
Pavida. Dialogues ; ' The Perfect Net,' A Sanskrit redaction of 
this Bulra is known hy a quotation in the AbhidharmakoSa, see 
Minayell, ilitanges Asiatigues de St. Pitersbourg, vi. B77£t, 
The Sutra seems to get its name from the fact that it explains 
how Umhmk, belie^dnc himself to bo the creator, is caught in 
the net of error. On the same principle a series of errors is ex- 
plained. Possibly the Sanskrit sutra did not contain the first 
part of the Pall edition, os it is quoted as Hlaskandhikd {JRAS, 
1905, pp. 444-446), and occurs in several suttas of the Digha. 

J Those that appear without being begotten according to 
ordinary laws. Either they issue from lotuses, as was the case 
with the heroes of numerous legends, or the reference Is to the 
first beings, or the inhabitants of such and such o paradise, etc, 
... or perhaps the Bodhis.attva in his last birth, os he talies up 
his abode of his own free will in the womb of Mayadevi. In the 
later dogmatism, to deny the other world, apparitional beings, 
actions (good or bad), or the arhat, is milhgddr^ti (heresy), which 
destroys the roots of merit. 

5 The Bnlhmans very often object to Buddhism that It admits 
P>^uction of being out of not-being (asa^a^ saj jdyate). 
But this objection is not supported by any Buddhist authorities. 


! annihilated at death (seven distinct theories, corre. 
spending to seven classes of souls). 

( 6 ) Some maintain that nirvana is attained in 
this life {ditthadhammanihhdna), conceived as the 
possession either of the pleasures of the senses,* 
or of the first, etc., up to the fourth ecstasy 
{dlw&Tia).^ 

These opinions regarding the past and the future 
are theories (dffti=:0eupla).i The Buddha knows 
the consequences which they entail upon those 
who adopt them ; they form the net in which the 
ignorant are caught, beginning ivith Brahma, who 
believes himself to be eternal ! The Buddha 
knows far better things, viz., the origin and the end 
of sensations, and the means of escaping them. He 
ends by saying that he has destroyed every germ 
of re-birth in himself ; so long as his body lives, it 
is seen by gods and men ; after his death neither 
gods nor men will see him. 

4 . Of all the questions raised in the 'Net of 
Brahma,’ only ten appear in the Majjhima NiJed^a, 
i._426.§ These are especially important, for with 
slight modifications they constitute the list of 
fourteen questions to which no rraly is allowed.il 

(1) Eternity of the universe : Is it eternal? Is 
it non-etemal ? 

(2) Infinity of the universe: Is it infinite? Is 
it finite ? 

(3) The vital principle {jiva) and the body : Are 
they identical? Are they non-identical? 

(4) Continued life of the Tathagata, ».e. the 
arhat, the saint, ‘he whose thought is emanci- 
pated ’ 1 Does he survive death ? Does he not sur- 
vive ? Must we assert of such an one at the some 
time survival and non-survival of death? Must 
we deny both ? 

Malunkya is sufficiently curious to insist on ob- 
taining an answer to these questions, which ho 
regards as fundamental. The Buddha refuses to 
reply. He has withheld information on the ques- 
tions of the eternity or otherwise of the universe, 

• Aa a matter of fact, the peeudo-BuddhlBrn of the Tantra* 
identifies supreme bliss or m’rrapo with sexual enjoyment. 

t Strictly speaking, the possession of the fourth trance is not 
' nirrdpo upon earth,’ because this possession is a momentary 
one. But we may assume that this definition of 'ttiredpa upon 
earM is very like the orthodox conception. 

1 That Is to say, erroneous views and speculations ; not that 
there may not be, in a certain sense, a past and a future, a 
conscious future life, a ‘ nirrapo upon earth,' but this past and 
this future are not the past and future of an ego given ai 
permanent. This comment follows the iladhyamakavxttx, ch. 
xxvii., and the dogmatic teaching of the Pali Suttas. 

5 ChBla-mdlunkya-ovdda, translated by Warren, Buddhism 
in Translations, p. 117, and by Oldonbetg, Buddha, p. 274 f. 
See also ‘ JIahSlisutta,’ in Dialogues, p. 187. 

I The fourteen ‘unelucidated top\o3’ (avydkfiavastu) of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature are the same as these, with the 
addition of four concerning the eternity and the infinity of 
the universe (viz.. Is it at one and the same time eternal and 
non-etemal? or is it neither eternal nor non-eternal?), and the 
difference that the questions concerning the Tathagata precede 
those on the vital principle (see below, p. 224, note f). 

Oldenberg has proved that, in many cases, ‘world’ must bo 
interpreted ns the 'ego' {Buddha, p. 271, Fr. trans.* p. 263). 
In any case loka means saitoaloka, world of the living, 
and not bhdjanaloka, world-receptacle of living beings. On 
the other hand, wo have seen that ‘eteraal’ is equivalent 
to ‘without beginning.’ It is noteworthy that the Sanskrit 
authorities define ‘infinite’ ns ‘having no end in time,’ contrary 
to the interpretation of the Sutta quoted above. The questions, 
then, regarding infinity will be understood as follows : Will all 
bein^ attain nindrial Will no being attain m'rrdnot Will 
some beings attain nirvdtxa, while others will not? Is it false to 
say that some beings attain nirvana and that others do not? 

As regards the relations of theyira and tarira, it is difficult to 
determine the original meaning of the words and the bearing 
of the question. Certainly nothing is more alien to Buddhist 
doctrine than to identify the ’ vital_organ ’ or ’ vital principle ’ 
(Hvitendriga) with the body. By jiva Buddhism understands 
the personal and so-called permanent principle denoted by 
the technical vrovd pudgala. Sartra denotes the rdpaskandha, 
‘the clement of form,’ and, by extension, the other ekandltos 
(bodily elements under different amects : sensation, etc.). l>om 
the very remarkable fact that the Buddha, on the subject of the 
jiva-iarira, condemned both the denial and the alfinnation of 
their identity, but was silent upon the doctrines of ‘ idenUty 
and noD-Identity’ and ‘neither identity nor non-identity,’ the 
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etc., because knowledge on this point does not 
help in any way towards the annihilation of the 
passions. 

5. In the ‘Dialogue of Vaccha’* we observe a 
slightly different attitude on the part of Buddha. 
When questioned as to the ten points above speci- 
fied, he condemns the ten ‘ theories ’ ; they produce 
suffering, and do not help towards the annihilation 
of the passions. He himself has no ‘theories’ 
{difthi) ; his teaching (dittha, his knowledge) em- 
braces the skandhas only (Pali kJutndhas), the 
constituent elements of beings, their begiiming 
and their end. In fact, as has been pointed out, 
all the ‘ theories ’ connected with the past or future, 
and the identity or survival after death of the Ego, 
presuppose the existence of the Ego, But this 
Ego does not exist in itself ; there is only an 
aggregation, a complex of skandhas. 

vaccha insists, and returning to the four ques- 
tions concerning the existence after death or the 
Tath,agata, who is here denoted by a descriptive 
term, vimuttachitta, ‘he whose thought is set 
free,’ he receives a formal answer: ‘It is wrong 
to say that the Tathagata exists after death, 
wrong to say that he does not exist, wrong to 
assert survival and the contrary, wrong to deny 
both.’ Vaccha fails to comprehend this, and the 
Buddha explains : ‘ Can it ne said of an extin- 
guished flame that it has gone to the right or to 
the left . . . ? Similarly in the Tathfigata there 
exists no matter, no skandha which one could name 
when speaking of the Tathagata ; and being alien 
to every conception of matter and skandhas, the 
Tathagata is deep, immeasurable,f unfathomable, 
like the great ocean. It is vrrong to say that 
he exists after death, wrong to say that he does 
not exist . . .’ 

That is to say, if wo understand correctly, it is 
impossible either to assert or deny, or to say any- 
thing about what does not exist, inasmuch as it 
is not an object of knowledge. But the skandhas 
are the only objects of knowledge, and the skan- 
dhas, which constituted the man ‘ whose thought is 
set free,’ have no existence after death, the emanci- 
pation of the thought consisting in this, that the 
thought does not reconstitute the skandhas in a 
new CTouping. 

6. This comparison of the Tathagata with the 
great ocean is repeated in a passage in which it 
seems to be interpreted in a mystical sense.t 
‘Why has the Buddha not revealed whether he 
exists or not . . . after death ? ’ To this question, 
asked by King Pasenadi, a learned nun replies: 
‘Hast thou a mathematician who could measure 
the water of the ocean? . . . The ocean is deep, 
immeasurable, unfathomable. In the same way 
there exists no matter in the Tathagata . . .’ (as 
above, § 5). 

On examining the comparison more closely, however, we see 
that it does not hold. The water of the ocean evades measure- 
ment because it is too vast, while the Tatharata after death 
cannot bo calculated, measured, or fathomed because there no 


Sammitiyas, not without reason, drew the conclusion that the 
pttdgala exists, without any one being able to state what 
relation it bears to the skandhas. This is the theory of 
avdehyatta (‘ineipressibility’), which Is controverted by the 
A-hhidharmakoia and the ilddhyamikas (see next col. note f). 
Buddha (ISath. N. ir. 400) refuses to say whether there is, or 
is not, a self (see Identitt). 

• itajjhimanikaya, i. p. 483 ; translated by Warren, p. 123. 
The reason of the silence is explained in Sarhyuttanikaya, Iv. 
400 ; on the Ego, cf. Oldenbeig, pp. 272, 273. 

f Appameyyo, ‘ immeasumble,’ also means ‘ not within the 
range of knowledge.* The context, however, does not seem to 
allow this acceptation of the term here. Plays upon words arc 
very frequent in Hindu metaphysics, and the simile of the 
ocean is the Justification in the present instance. 

t SaThyutlanikdya, Ui. 109 ; Warren, p. ISS ; also Oldenberg, 
p. 28i). Although the conception of the present article, even 
more than its ronclusions, departs from the views expressed by 
this eminent Indian scholar, it is the rvriter's duty to acknow- 
ledge to the full the obligation under which he lies to him. 


longer remains in him anything capable of being calculated 
or measured, or, more exactly, anything capable of being 
known and described. 

But why is it heresy to maintain the annihila- 
tion of the Tathagata? Because there is no op- 
portunity of distinguishing between the Tathagata 
living and the TathSgata after death.* And just 
as it 18 wrong to assert that the Tathagata, during 
his lifetime, is either distinct from or identiosu 
with the skandhas either united or singly, — the 
Tathagata, even during life, cannot be ‘really 
apprehended,’ there is nothing real in him, Buddha 
is only a name, — so what is true of the Tathggata 
is true of the Ego, of any Ego whatever ; the Ego 
does not exist in itself. f This way of looking at 
the problem is precisely that aaopted by the 
Nagarjuna and the Madhyamika schools. The 
Tathagata has no further existence, because there 
is no Tathagata. It is the same in reality with 
aU| the other so - called Egos. The Buddha baa 
nothing to say about them, because it is imposs- 
ible to speak about what does not exist.J 
II. Discussion. — We have thus given an account 
of the chief authorities on which the study of the 
roblem of agnosticism ought to be based. These 
ocuments, the agnostic stotements of the Buddha 
bearing upon various problems, and assuming 
slightly different forms, admit apparently of three 
different, and even contradictory, interpretations : 
(1) They furnish us with the ultimate underlying 
belief in the mind of the Buddha assumed to be 
an agnostic, and with the official doctrine of the 
Order, which is ‘positivist’ in the modem sense 
of the word. (2) They conceal, for reasons ol a 
practical kind, an implied affirmation touching 
the future life of ordmary men quite as muon 
as the existence after death of the ‘ emancipated,* 
(3) They constitute a formal denial both of the 
existence of the ‘ emancipated ’ and of the Ego. 

It is obvious that in itself the etrangre system, which conslsti 
In distinmlshinr four hmotheses, — affirmative, negative, afllrm- 
ative and negative, neither affirmative nor negative,— and whose 
earliest oppucatlon appears in the passages quoted, is capable 
ol this threefold interpretation. It is a method either (IJof 
evading an anewer, the policy of the ‘ slippery eel,' as Buddhs 
says, or (2) of asserting the existence of the myetety, but forbid- 
ding its discussion, or (3) of denying both the existence and tts 
conceivability of the object in question by closing up 'all Join- 
ings and loopholes by which the true facte of the cose might 
escape being caught in the logical net.’ S 

Let US examine the three interpretations. 

I. Agnosticism. — The first constitutes one of the 
most remarkable amongst the numerous systems 
that Western analysis nas recently disentangled 
from those precepts of the Buddha which are more 
or less faithfully preserved in the Pali writing. 
It is remarkable quite as much for its own sake 
as for the contrast which it presents to the pre- 
* Dialogue between Ynmako and Sdriputta, Saihyuttanxkdya, 
iih p. 112 : Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 281 f., Fr. tr. p. 279 ; Warren, 
p. 1S8 ; cf. Saihyuttanikdya, iv. 880. Anupalabbhamdna, tc- 
cording to Oldenberg {Buddha, Fr. tr. p. 272, note), means * not 
to be conceived,’ and Warren renders ‘you fall to make out 
and establish the existence ol the saint In the present life 
(p. 141). In Buddhist logic, anupalabdhi is ’ the non-percep- 
tion of what ought to be perceived’; there is no Jar beMiue, 
all the conditions necessary to the perception of a Jar being 
fulfilled (light, proximity, acuteness of sight, etc.), I do not 
perceive a Jar. . . . 

t Accormng to another school.’that of the Sammiltyas, tts 
Ego stands in no definite relation to the skandhas, but none the 
lees cxisto, though •annameabIe’(ar<!cAya). 

J We have seen that all Buddhists do not deny the rcallw M 
the self, and that the Buddhists who believe In a sell call » 
pudgala — the commonest word in the sacred literature for 
’eomebody,’ ‘an individual’ — in order to avoid the suspicion 
of heresy which the use of the Brihmanlcal word dtman wonW 
necessarily involve. . , , 

s Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 278, It la thus that the ‘ four- 
branched syllogism' Is dexterously employed hy the ilddhy^ 
mikas, the best e.xample of which has reference to the on w 
of things. An object is not produced by itself, nor by aching 
else, nor by itself together with something else, nor withOOT 
causes; therefore no object is ever produced. The two laat 
hypotheses, alflrniative and negative, neither nRlrmative nor 
negative, are usually rejected a* absurd, being self-contra- 
dictoiy. 
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vailing spirit of Hindu reli^ons. Amid the luxu- 
riant m^hological, dogmatic, mTCtic, ijenitential, 
and ritualistic growth which the period of the 
BrShmanas and the Upaniiads, and of Jainism 
exhibited, the Buddha had established his Order 
with stern simplicity and as a strictly _ moral 
regime.* As a matter of fact, mysticism, with the 
four famous ecstasies (dhyana), which were re- 
garded by the early Buddhists as older than Bud- 
dhism, f IS one of the chief features of this rdgime. 
Buddhists, however, do not claim that dhyana by 
itself affords any valuable superior knowledge, My 
supernatural virtue or insight into the Divine. 
"Without disparaging the ‘ divine eye,’ the memory 
of former births, the passing through walls, etc., 
which are the natural results of ecstasy, their 
chief aim is to produce by mental rather than 
physical means a state of mind full of restfulneM 
and moral insight, to the reality of which experi- 
ence should testify, and which, in the classical 
country of the yogis, a ‘positivist’ doctrine, 
whose only concern is moral nappiness, need not 
be ashamed to own. 

The point of view ascribed to the Buddha is 
exactly that of Ajatoiatru: ‘Of what use m 
the present world is the monastic life, and in 
general the practice of virtue, the excellent prac- 
tice ? ’ To this question by itself the reply "wiU be 
that the importance of the monastic life is essen- 
tially in ‘ this visible world.’ It is indeed possible, 
BudMa seems to say, that virtue may be beneficial 
in another existence, but experience has clearly 
proved that, practised as I teach it, and following 
a middle course between excess and the sorrowful 
life of penance which Nigantba (founder of the 
order of the Jainaa) preaches, ’tieing possessed of all 
that is necessary,— for the attainment of the con- 
dition of an arhat is difficult and requires bodily 
vigour,* — then virtue produces perfect happiness 
upon earth. "What more do you wish? If you 
are not satisfied, go elsewhere; sham physicrans 
are legion. 

Such, in broad outline and apart from the theory 
of ecstMy, is the essence of the Buddhism which 
our neo-Buddhists preach. These conclusions can 
be reached only by ‘doctoring’ tradition, and by 
ignoring in particular all that our authorities say 
concerning tlie reward of actions in future births ; 
and that is certainly genuine Buddhism. 

It should be noted further (and this ^ves special 
colour to his so-called agnosticism) that Buddha 
never says, ‘ I do not know.’ He sometimes says, 
‘You are to know nothing about it.’ That is en- 
tirely difierent.§ The tradition consistently claims 
that the Buddha was omniscient {sarvajfia) not 
only in the narrow sense of the term, possessing 
the knowledge of what was necessary for salvation, 
knowledge of the means which lead to the emanci- 
pation of thought — a knowledge which he shared 
with the Pratyekabuddhas, etc. — ^but also universal 
omniscience [sarvakdrajnatva), the knowledge of 
all that was and is and is to come.|| 

• From the vci^ beginning Buddhism claims to be a '^middle 
way.’ This middle way, according to many authorities, consists 
In avoiding the two gc^s (or extremes) ot doctrine — affirmation 
and denial ot a sell, existence after death, etc. But the word. 
In its earlier use, seems to refer to disciplinary or penitential 
moderation. The Buddhist monk does not indulge in sensual 
pleasures, but he keeps himself free from the morbid exaggera- 
WOOS of asceticism. See Rhys Davids, Dialosxus, p. 207. 

f Rhys Davids, Dialogua, p. El, n. 1. 

t See Dialoguet, p. 200. 

5 This remark, the interest of which is evident, was pointed 
out to the present writer by A. Barth. 

II The only passage within the writer’s knowledge in which a 
contrary opinion is sugmsted is the discussion in the Tantra- 
a work by the Br&hman Kum&rila, on the omniscience 
of the Buddha. Kumkrlla maintains that all Imowlcdge is de- 
tiora the Veda, and not from the teaching of Buddha. 
Md he represents the Buddhist, his antagonist, responding to 
him fn wrds to this effect : ' Granted that the Buddha docs not 
know the number of the Insects, etc., what does that mattcrl 


2 . The agnostic statements may conceal positive 
affirmations, — (1) The texts themselves invite us to 
study the reasons, opportune or otherwise, which 
justified the Buddha in refusing to answer certain 
questions of a cosmological or metaphysical nature. 

On one occasion the Buddha declares that the 
world is inconsistent -with him, but that he is not 
inconsistent with the world ; that he assents to all 
to which the world assents, so far as it is based on 
sound reasons. And, in fact, he sometimes afifinns 
that, since discord and quarrelling are the worst 
evils, and the absence of discord is the essential 
characteristic of a monk, one ought to refrain from 
expressing any opinion.* Moreover, moral thera- 
peutics, directed towards the emancipation of 
thought, demands the regular purification of the 
mind, progressive suppression of all the ideas to 
which the mind can (ding, extending even to un- 
consciousness of the end in view, since this can be 
attained only in the suppression of thought. ‘ To 
long for nirvana is sheer folly and an invincible 
obstacle to its attainment.’ Thus, on the one hand, 
the Buddhist should try to ivin the favour of all, 
and to choose the more advantageous course or 
that which involves less evU. ‘ Just as it is neces- 
sary to speak to each in his own language, and to 
preach to barbarians in the language of the bar- 
barians,’ so it is necessary to avoid hurting or 
offending any one, and to guide each on that path 
of progress which he is capable of following, to 
the neglect even of the resl truth, that is to say, 
even by inexact statements. And, on the other 
hand, the belief, the ‘view’ (dfsli), which is in 
itself perfectly justified, that we have passed 
through innumerable existences before arriving at 
the present one, must be abandoned, because it is 
inimical to salvation, inasmuch as it suggests the 
idea of the permanence of the individual. It is, 
moreover, in reality false, the test of the truth of any 
proposition being its accord with the end in view. 

(2) Two points, moreover, of capital inmortance 
rest upon the most definite testimony. It is cer- 
tain, on the ground of tradition, that Buddha 
adopted a very distinct attitude towards the ques- 
tion of action [karma [which see]), and conse- 
quently the question of existence after death. To 
quote the texts would be impossible, and perhaps 
it is of greater interest to recall the histoncal ex- 
ample of the friendly relations existing between 
the Order and the sects (Aggikas, Jatilas) who 
accepted the doctrine of the fruit of works.t 

The early Buddhists believed in retribution for 
actions, in the influence which earlier existences 
exercised upon the present, and in a Jfrture life 
conditioned by the accumulated and imputable 
effects of jprevious actions. 

There is no less evidence that they believed^ in 
the possibility of escaping from the circle or whirl- 
pool of existence to the rest of nirvana. ‘ In the 
language of that time,’ as a very competent judge 
affirms, ‘the word ntrraria always denoted supreme 
happiness, apart from any idea of annihilation.’ 

He knows, and he alone was able to impart to ns, eaTing truth ’ 
(boo JRAS, 1002, pp. sesfl.). „ ... . . 

It will bo noticed that, in the older narrative, Buddha, having 
attained to todfti, thinks of three petBons in Bucccsslon who are 
worthy to be the first to receive his teaching. The gods have to 
inform him of the death of these three persons, of which he is 
ignorant. Moreover, Buddha hesitates to preach the law, and 
has to be encouraged by Brahmi. These discrepancies were 
afterwards explained to have been mere afifectatfon on the part 
of Buddha, who was anxious to comply with ‘worldly ways’ 
(lokanwiarlanay _ „ . . 

• Burnout, /nfrodoefion, p. 4B8 ; Kem, GesthitdmU, L p. 276. 

t ilahavagga, i. 88. 11 (Vinaya Texts, SBB xill. p. 100): ‘If 
fire-worshippers and Jatilas come to yon, 0 monks, they are to 
receive the ordination (directly), and no noviciate period is to 
be imposed upon them. And for what reason! These, O monks, 
hold the doctrine that actions receive their reward, and that onr 
deeds have their results (according to their moral merit).' From 
this it may be Inferred that the chief dogmatic tenet ot tb« 
primitive Church was the doctrine of karma. 
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It seems, indeed, quite probable that, in the dogmatics ot 
Buddhism, the conception of nirvdna had been identified, or 
almost so, with that of annihilation, certain reservations being 
always made ; but that, however far, from the very Orst, the 
Buddhists diverted the word nirvai}a from its ordinary accepta- 
tion, the ancient definition held its ground — supreme happiness, 
subject to no re-birlh or renewed death. 

In spite of the texts which attach a peculiar importance to the 
conception of * ntmdpn upon earth,’ or, os the Brfihmans say, 
‘ of emancipation during this life ’ (jivanmukti), it would be an 
unjustifiable limitation of Buddhism and departure from the 
normal conditions of Indian rellmons to restrict the word alto- 
gether, or, for the most part, to the attainment of that perfect 
calm denoted by the name of arAut-ship, or * nirvana upon 
earth.’* 

One text declares: 'The disciple who has put off lust and 
desire, rich in wisdomj has hero on earth attained deliverance 
from death, repose, mrvapa, immortality.’ It is undoubtedly 
right to say that nirvana is not merely the hereafter which 
awaits the emancipated saint, but the perfection which he enjoys 
in this life. But if the Buddhist aspires to tliis reieose from the 

g assions, in which arAat-ship consists, it is, above all, because, 
ke the jivanmukti, this is the pledge of true and final nirvana. 
If the monk ‘whose thought is emanciiiated ’ is said to have 
attained deliverance from death, it is reaily hy anticipation, for 
it does not imply that he will not die : 'All life ends in death’; 
this really si^ifics that after death he will enter the abode 
where death is no more.t 

It cannot he denied that Buddhism has a very 
definite theory concerning a hereafter, the nature 
of which cannot he explained. Whatever the 
everlasting abode may he, it is the aim and the 
essence of relimon. It may he conceived as a pro- 
longation of the state of the arluit. All other 
good is said to he purely negative, the removal 
or the alleviation of suffering, hut nirvana is 
good absolute. Would this he so, however, if it 
were nothing more than arAai-ship doomed to ex- 
tinction at death, which, moreover, according to 
the ancient texts, does not prevent former wicked 
deeds from receiving their due punishment? 

(3) If, then, Buddha at times refuses to answer, 
it is not in the manner of the evasive sophist who 
is slippery as an eel. Nor is it that he himself is 
ignorant or wishes his disciples to remain in ignor- 
ance. But tlie essential point is that his disciples 
should learn to distinguish profitable knowledge 
and thoughts. What is the use of indulging in 
those idle dreams concerning the universe, past or 
future existence, or nirvana ? In the same way the 
author of the Imitation, who assuredly subscribed 
to the Nicene creed, cuts short his meditations on 
the Trinity : ‘ What is the use of being trained in 
the mysteries of the Trinity if you sin against the 
Trinity ? ’ What can the Buddha tell concerning 
the manner of life of the emancipated saint, when 
emancipation can he attained only by ridding the 
mind of all thought and all desire ? He refuses to 
satisfy useless curiosity, for nirvana is a state 
essentially indefinahle.J 


* The present writer will not conceal his opinion that the 
expression * nirvana upon earth ’ (dmUadhammanibbana') poss- 
ibly conveys a meaning very different from that skilfully pointed 
out by Carpenter, Bhj's Davids, and Oldenberg. It signifies, in 
contradistinction to the niredpa to be attained during a future 
Ufe, etc. (upapadyanirvdna,‘antar&parinirvana, etc.), the nir- 
v&na to be attained at the end of the present existence. With 
regard to the state ot on arhat, it should bo observed ( 1 ) 

XI J i. ^ ^.1 /J.. 1.1.1. T. 


1 Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. 264 whose Judgment, accord- 
ing to the present writer, ought to be slightly modified. From 
the earliest texts we are led to think that the Tathagata and 
the saints in general were able to prolong their life for an ‘age 
of the world° [see Ages op tub World (Buddhist)]. This is 
very like Immortalitj'. On the Vcdic beliefs concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul and the gradual formation of the doctrine 
of renewed death (ptmarrnrtjrt/, i.e. transmigration), see A. M. 
Boyer’s very instructive art. in 4 /A, 1901, U. p. 461 IT. He states 
that ordinary immortality means Mong life after death,* 
and that everlasting immortality is reserved for the saints 
(p. 474). 

X At least so far as human powers of understandmg are con- 
cerned. The intelligent Buadhist sometimes examines the 
topics of religion, and sometimes adheres to them without 
pondering over them : ‘These matters are understood only by 
the Tathagata.' * Only the Tathftgata kno\VB, we do not know * 
(BodTiUattvabhum^. 

On the remaining ‘ non-elucldated topics * it may be said : — 

(1) As regards the existence of the Ego and of the universe 


3. The agnostic statements are formal denials, 

In the two preceding pages tradition has been 
treated selectivelj; ; the theory of the shandhas 
has been laid aside. This theory is found in 
connexion with almost all the ancient and modern 
texts. It is consistent with the denial of an Ego, 
It admits the existence of a phenomenal Ego, 
which prolongs its existence as long as thought 
is not ‘emancipated.’ Alter emancipation the 
phenomenal Ego dissolves, the skandkas are no 
longer associated to form the illusory Ego ; there 
no longer exists anything. 

The Tathfigata, therefore, does not exist after 
death ; so that the assertions relating to the 
Tathagata after death must be understood in the 
sense of a radical denial, as has been done bj' the 
writers of the various dialogues in the Majjhima 
and the Sarhyutta above mentioned. 

Moreover, if there is no Ego in the emancipated 
Tathagata, there is none in Tathagata living,— 
there is no Ego in any being. All speculation con- 
cerning the future and the past of the Ego is, there- 
fore, absurd, and what is said about the eternity of 
the world, etc., must he understood as a formal 
denial. This is the system of the Madhyamikas 
openly professed in the Suttantas. 

It seems clear, then, that if we admit the primi- 
tive character of the theory of the shandhas, and 
assume the absolute consistency of the early Bud- 
dhist speculations, we must ascribe a purely nega- 
tive value to the Buddha’s statements. Thus Is 
obtained a doctrine entirely coherent, identifying 
nirvana mth annihilation. All the statements on 
the one side or the other will find their explana- 
tion in practical considerations. On the other 
hand, the agnostic hypothesis, as far as it concerns 
the future existence of ordinary men, will he set 
aside, for the theory of the shandhas implies the 
teaching -with regard to actions and transmigration. 
The question is whether, by such an exegesis, we 
are not building a new Buddliism on old pMOiples, 
as the Madhyamihas have confessedly done. 

III. Conclusion. — Of the three systems ex- 
pounded above, the third is the system of a 
large number of Suttantas, that is to say, the 
orthodox doctrine of the Pali canon, and of the 
Mddhyamilvas. The second is very probablj’ that 
of popular Buddhism and of the ‘pudgalavfldins’;* 
while the first has nothing to support it save 
the texts above cited and the sympathy of several 
European scholars. The present writer does not 
conceal his preference for the second. In order 
to establish it, or rather to reconcile it with tra- 
ditional assumptions, a comparative estimate is 
needed. To this let us finally proceed. 

It is generally believed that the earliest Bud- 
from eternity, nil the texts and the best attested dogmas en- 
tirely dismiss the ideal that the Ego and the universe ore un- 
i caused. 

(2) As far as the ‘infinity of the universe’ is concerned, the 
text quoted (p, 221) understands bv infinity (anonta) * limitless 
extension In space.’ It is very probable that this is the original 
meaning of the word, and that the word iakvOLia, * eternal,* refers 
to the future as well as the past. In fact, Buddhist cosmoloCT 
Is acquainted with on infinite number of universes. By the 
term ananta the Madhyamikas mean * endless duration In 
time ’ (cf. Sath, 2/. 1. 62 ; Oldenberg, p. 263). Anta Is * end M 
contrast^ with ddt, ‘beginning.* The orthodox reply is that the 
world will continue until the last being has attoined emanci- 
pation. This moment will probably never come. Bat In each 
individual *the end of the world* (loiasya anta) may be 
achieved by the emancipation. 

(3) As to the relation between the /fra and the ianffl, It will 
be noticed that in the list of the fourteen non-elucldated^ ques- 
tions, only the two hypotheses of identity and non-identity are 
examined. The scholastic doctrine explains jiva as equivalent 
to saffra, pudnalCt dtman, permanent principle ; and 
existence, in the course of a discussion of its relations, not with 
the body (^anra), but with the gkandhas. It acknowledges!^ 
jivitmdriya, vital faculty, which is not destroyed with the b<»y 
In the sense that existence is prolonged by the ‘vital faculty 
of the succeeding life (except where the re-blrth baa token place 
in certain heavens). 

* See above, p. 221^’, n, I, and 222^, d. |. 
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dhism did not lay any claim to orimnality of doc- 
trine ; it shared -with the whole of India the helief 
in the imputation and the retributive effects of 
action (karma), the concatenation of causes, and 
the possibility of attaining nirvana. Nor is there 
anything to prove that by nirv&rui the Bud- 
dhists understood something different from what 
all others understood by it — a state certainly very 
difficult to define, but quite distinct from nothing- 
ness. Moreover, the Buddha was distinguished, 
as the texts studied lead us to believe, by a certain 
contempt for speculation ; whence we may con- 
clude that the theory of the skandhas, if it ex- 
isted in germ, had not attained its final form. In 
the Order there were monks who were opposed, 
as no doubt the Buddha himself had been, to cos- 
mological or metaphysical speculations ; there were 
also philosophers and ‘ Abhidharmists,’ and it is 
to these Abhidharmists that we owe the Pali writ- 
ings as well as the writings of the Sarvastivadins. 

The question of nirvdn.a having been raised, the 
earliest documents (from Buddha himself ?) had 
given the reply that nothing could be asserted on 
the subject, either existence or non-existence, etc. — 
an answer perhaps childish from the Aristotelian 
point of view, hut sufficiently frank to declare at 
one and the same time that it is a mystery and 
that inquiiy into it is unnecessary. Such a re- 
joinder IS, in any case, parallel to that suggested 
with regard to the eternity of the universe ; and 
the former no more seeks to deny the existence of 
the Tathngata after death than the latter the actual 
existence of the universe, or even its eternity. 
Buddha’s only ^\'ish, as is said in so many words, 
was to forbid idle or harmful speculations. It was 
the philosophers who developed the doctrine of the 
skandhas, the direct result of which is the denial 
of the Ego (Suttanias), and the indirect result the 
denial of all phenomena in themselves, and the 
‘ universal void ’ (Madhyamikas), It is no wonder i 
that the philosophers put an entirely new meaning 
into the old answer : — Nothing can be said of the 
Buddha after his death, because there is no longer 
any Buddha, because there never has been a Bud- 
dha even during his lifetime ; the two things go 
together, as the Suttanta expressly states. It is 
scarcely conceivable that this was the original ! 
Buddhist doctrine. But if it had been, it is most 
robable that a less ambiguous formula would 
ave been found for its expression. 

The Buddhist who accepts the revealed texfs_ as 
they stand cannot have any doubt as to his choice. 
He must adhere to the third interpretation, the 
only one which is orthodox and in harmony with 
accepted teaching. The choice of the historian of 
religions is more difficult, for it is modified by the 
manner in which he .conceives the orthodox view 
to have grown up. The present writer confesses 
to a reluctance to exercise a definite option, but 
if a choice be required, — which is by no means the 
case, — he believes that the second interpretation is 
to be preferred. L. DE LA VALLfiE Poussin. 

I 

AGRA the famous Mughal capital, is situated 
on the right bank of the R. Jumna, in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Agra does not ap- 
pear to have been a sacred place to the Hindus, • 
and its religious interest depends on a splendid ' 
series of mosques and tombs. On tlie left bank of 
the river stood an ancient Hindu town, of v/Uich 
little now remains but traces of the foundations. 
The Muhammadans first occupied the place in the 
time of Sikandar Lodi (a.d. 1505). Babai, the 
founder of the Mughal Empire, died here in 1530, 
but neither he nor his son HumSyiln left any 
monument of their reigns. Akbar founded the 
Modern city in 1658, and the splendid buildings 
which now adorn it are the work of himself, his 
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son Jahangir, and his grandson Shahjah5n. Akbar 
built the Agra Fort about 1566, and four years 
later commenced the erection of his new capital at 
Fathpur-Sikrl, 23 miles from Agra, which was 
occupied for only seventeen years and then aban- 
doned. The sire W'as selected because a famous 
Musalmfin ascetic of the place. Sheikh Salim Chisti, 
resided there, and Akbar believed that it was 
through his intercession that he obtained an heir 
in Prince Salim, aftenvards known as the Emperor 
Jahangir. At Agra no important religious build- 
ings survive which were the work of Akbar ; but 
to nim we owe the mlendid Jami’ Masjid, or ‘ Cathe- 
dral Mosque,’ at Fathpur-Sikri, and its magnifi- 
cent gate, the Buland Danvaza, or ‘High Portal,’ 
with a touching inscription, which were completed 
respectively in 1671 and 1602. 

Akbar died at Agra in 1605, and was buried at 
Sikandra, 6 miles from the capital, in a splendid 
mausoleum, which he himself had commenced. It 
differs in plan from every other Mughal monument, 
the design, according to Fergusson, Ming borrowed 
from a Hindu, or more probably from a Buddhist, 
model. Akbar’s revolt from orthodox Islam is 
marked by the fact that the head of his tomb is 
turned towards the rising sun, not towards Mecca. 
The original design was modified by Jahangir, and 
the building in its present shape gives the impres- 
sion of incompleteness. It was finished in 1613. The 
beautiful tomb of ItmSd-ad-daula, Mirza Ghias Beg, 
on the left bank of the Jumna opposite Agra, was 
the work of his daughter, the famous Nilr Mahal, 
the favourite queen of the Emperor Jahangir. But 
it is to the Emperor ShahjahSu, the son of J ahangir, 
that we owe the famous buildfings which are now 
the glory of Agra. The Taj Mahal was erected by 
him as the mausoleum of his beloved wife, Arju- 
mand Banil Begam, better knoivn as Mumtiiz-i- 
Mahal, ‘Eminent of the Palace,’ who was married 
to him in 1612, and died in childbirth at Burhanpur 
in the Deccan in 1630. It was commenced soon 
after her death, but was not finished till 1648. This 
splendid structure is too Avell known to need fur- 
ther description here. Another beautiful religious 
building erected by Shahjaban is the famous Moti 
Masjid, or ‘ Pearl Mosque,’ which was intended to 
be the Court Chapel of the Palace. To his eldest 
daughter, Jahanara Begam, who tended her un- 
happy father in the troubles of his later years, is 
due the' Jami’ Masjid, or ‘Cathedral Mosque’ of 
Agra, built opposite the Delhi Gate of the Fort. 
This was completed in 1644. On the accession of 
Aurangzeb, ymo deposed his father ShShjahSn in 
1668, the architectural history of Agra closed. 

IJTEIUTOKE. — Fergusson, Sist, of Indian and E. Arehiuc- 
ture, 669£f.; Havell, Handbook to Ajp-o and the Taj; FUhrer, 
Ifonumental Antiquities and Inscriptions of the S.W.P. and 
Oudh, 63 ff.; Heber,./(mmal, ed. 18Q1, U. Bfl.; Sleeman, Ram- 
bles and ReeoVeetions, ed. V. A. Smith, i. 877 B. 

W. Ceooee. 

AGRAULIDS. — Euripides, in Ion 23 and 496, 
speaks of the three ‘ daughters of Agraulos,’ who, 
according to Apollodorus (iii. § 180), are called 
Aglauros,* Herse, and Pandrosos. A rich banquet, 
the Ddpnophoria, was ofiered' to them together 
(Bekker, Anecdota, i. 239). They danced, Euri- 
pides tells us (I.C.), on the northern descent of the 
Athenian Acropolis, on the green meadow before 
tbe temple of Athene, beside the Apollo ^otto 
and the seat of Pan, who piped to them. This is 
the picture which the votive-reliefs represent, some 
of which have been found on the spot in question 
(Athm. Mitth. iii. 200). In fact, there lay there 
beside each other the caves of Apollo and Pan 
under the Ereohthenm, and the temple of Athene ; 

* Aglauros or Agraulos— toth forma have been used through- 
out the article. It will be observed also that In the speUing of 
proper names the Greek forms have been employed, except hi 
fanuliar words like Ereehtheum, Cecrops. 
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and there, too, lay the sanctnary of Agraulos 
(Pansanias, i. 18. 2; Herodotus, viii. 63; Jahn- 
Miohaelis, Arx Athenarum, Table vii. and xvi. 3). 
In it the Attic youth swore allegiance to the 
standard, calling, above all, on Agraulos (Pollux, 
vii. 108). 

Aglanros is thus an ancient and very sacred 
goddess of Athens. Her name and her connexion 
with Pandrosos and Herse, the de^vy sisters, show 
that she was a goddess of amcnlture. Later she 
is, in the same way as Pandrosos, so united with 
Athene that both appear as secondary names of 
Athene, or that Agraulos is designated the first 
priestess of Athene. At quite an early date their 
connexion was very close; the dismal feast of 
atonement and cleansing sacred to Athene, the 
Plynteria in Thar^lion (May), stood also in rela- 
tion to Agraulos (Hesych. ; Bekker, Anecdota, i. 
270) ; the Arrkephoria or Hersephoria was associ- 
ated mth Athene and Herse (Istros in scholium to 
Aristophanes, Lysistrate, 642); and the Pandroseion, 
with the sacred olive tree of Athene, was closely 
connected with the Erechtheum (Pausanias, i. 
27. 2). Athene herself had once been a goddess of 
agriculture. Aglanros, however, is also united with 
Demeter, and is regarded as a secondary name 
for her [01 A iii. 372). This proves that Aglanros 
was originally an independent goddess, who, how- 
ever, disappeared more and more in consciousness, 
and for this reason was united with a greater 
related goddess. This was the case with many other 
deities who were originally independent. Their 
memory was, in the end, preserved only in second- 
si^ names of related divinities. The important 
signification of Aglanros is seen, too, in the fact 
that at Salamis in Cyprus, where she, along with 
Athene and Diomedes had a common sanctuary, 
human sacrifice was down to a late date offered to 
her (Porphyry, de Abstinentia, ii. 64). In Athens 
there were secret rites in her worship (Athena- 

f oras, Lep. ^ro Christ, 1), which the family of the 
'raxiergidoi seems to have practised (Tfipffer, 
Attische Genealogie,^ p. 133). 

In accordance with the serious nature of the 
feast of Agraulos, the Plynteria, her secret rites, 
and her human sacrifices, is the legend which has 
developed out of her worship. This we find in a 
threefold form. (1)] Agraulos, along with Herse 
and Pandrosos, receives from Athene the lx)y Erich- 
thonios in a chest, with the command not to open it. 
Aglanros and Herse open it notwithstanding, and 
in maddened frenzy cast themselves down from 
the Acropolis (Pausanias, i. 18. 2 ; Axwllodorus, iii. 
189). This is obviously meant, too, to explain the 
situation of their sanctuaries below the Acropolis, 
while that of Pandrosos was on the top. (2) Aglauros 
casts herself from the Acropolis in order that she 
may, in accordance with an oracle, secure the 
victory for her country against Eumolpos ; for 
this reason a sanctuary to her was founded there 
(Philochoros, Frg. 14). (3) Aglanros is changed 

by Hermes into a stone, because, being incited by 
Athene to jealon^, she had refused him access to 
her sister (Ovid, Metam. ii. 708 5'.). 

From all this we have as the result that the 
Agranlids resemble the Horse and the Graces. They 
nurse the child Eriohthonios, the seed-com, en- 
trusted to them by Athene, just as Demeter does 
Triptolemos. In the month Thargelion (May), 
ivhen the dew ceases and the harvest begins, Aglau- 
ros dies. 

Aglauros appears in the tradition twice : (1) as 
the mother of the Agranlids, daughter of Actseus; 
(2) as their oldest sister, and daughter of Cecrops. 
Connected with Aglanros are Alkippe, her daughter 
by Ares, who was seduced by flalirrhothios the 
son of Poseidon, and Keryx, ner son by Hermes, 
the head of the Eleusinian family of the Kerykes, 


who is, however, also called the son of Pandrosos 
or Herse (TSpfi'er, Attische Genealogie, 81 IF.). 

IiTTERATTOE. — Preller-Robeit, Oriech. ilythologie, i. 169 ff,; 
Robert In Commentationes Mommsen. 143 ff. 

E. Bethk. 

AGRICULTURE. — i. Until recently the 
theo^ was held that the human race passea from 
the life of the hunter to that of the nomad shep- 
herd, and from that again to the life of the tiller 
of the ground. As a sweeping generalization it is 
no longer possible to hold this theory ; that it is 
not altogether untrue is shown by what is happen- 
ing to the Bashkir Tatars at the present day. In 
their case agriculture has been forced upon them 
by the danger of starvation. Bussian civilization 
has encroached upon them from the north and west, 
and the Ural Cossacks from the east, so that the 
area of their pasture lands, and, as a consequence, 
the amount of live stock they are able to main- 
tain, have much diminished. Before resorting to 
agriculture themselves, they employed Russians to 
i farm for them, and farmed part of their land on 
the mitayage system. But when the virgin soil is 
exhausted, the master, who loves the easy life of 
the shepherd and disdains the hard toil of agri- 
culture, is no longer able to pay for hired labour, 
and perforce must himself put his hand to the 
plougn (Wallace, Btcssia, new ed. i. p. 265 5.). 
The same observation was made regarding the 
Tatars of the Crimea in 1794 (Pallas, Travels, 
Eng. ed. 1802-3, ii. p. 383). In those parts of the 
world, however, which are best kno^vn to us, 
there is evidence of a settled agricultural Mpu- 
lation from the earliest period. Not only in 
Neolithic times, but from the earlier Stone Age, 
there is evidence, supplied largely by the excava- 
tions of Ed. Piette in various cave - shelters in 
France, that agricultural plants, and animals at 
least partially domesticated, were well knmvn 
(see Domestication). In Egypt and in Babylon 
there is evidence of agriculture going back, at a 
moderate calculation, to the early part of the third 
millennium B.C., and possibly to a much earlier 
period. Mesopotamia is the only area for which 
there is good evidence that some kinds of common 
cereals grow wild [de CandoUe, Origin of Culti- 
vated Plants, 1884, p. 368 (common wheat) ; p. 364 
(spelt)]. It is in countries with a rich alluvial 
soil, like Egypt and Mesopotamia, that we should 
a priori expect agriculture to begin. In Egypt a 
pnmitive agriculture along the banks of the Nile 
would be possible merely by casting seed upon 
the mud left behind by the river when it subsides 
after flood. Agriculture in the earliest times was 
probably thus practised before the invention of the 
plough, the seed being left to sink into the soft 
mud, or, ns represented on Egyptian monuments, 
being trodden in by cattle. 

It IS, however, to be remembered that when we 
consider primitive agriculture, we inust discard 
all generally accepted notions as to its practice. 
Agnculture at the present day, as practised m 
most countries of Europe, may be defined as (1) 
the regular cultivation the plough and other 
well-known implements, and with the addition of 
manure, of (2) definite areas of (3) arable land, held 
ns (4) freehold or (6) on a legally defined tenancy, 
(6) such cultivation being for the most part in the 
hands of males. But if we may deduce^ primitive 
methods from the practice of such trib^ in modem 
times ns combine some agriculture with hnntmg, 
and appear to be only in the first stages of agn- 
cnltural development, primitive cultivation pre- 
ceded all implements exeept those of stone and 
wood. Thus the Navnjos and many tribes of Now 
Mexico, who grow [Indian] 'com, beans, pumpkiM, 
melons, and other vegetables, and also some wheat, 
and make some attempts at irrigation, dibble the 
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ground: ‘with a short sharp-pointed stick small 
holes are dug in the ground, into which they drop 
the seeds, and no further care is given to the 
crop except to ke^ it partially free from weeds* 
(Bancroft, Native Races of Pacific States, i. p. 489 ; 
cf. H. Ling Roth, Sarawak, i, p. 402). ^ Northern 
Honduras at an earlier period, the natives, accord- 
ing to Herrera, cleared the ground •with stone axes, 
and turned the sod by main strength wth a forked 
pole or with sharp wooden spades (Bancroft, i. p. 
719), Dibbling alone is found sufficient in the 
Amazon area, the ground never being turned up or 
manured (Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, p, 335). 
In Melanesia, where horticulture rather than am- 
culture is the form of cultivation, and has reached 
a high deOTee of excellence, adzes of stone or shell 
were used before the introduction of metals. In 
the New Hebrides and in most of the Solomon 
Islands the natives use stone ; * the Santa Cruz 
people, Torres islanders, and Banks’ islanders used 
shell, for adzes the giant clam shell’ (Codrington, 
TAc Melanesians, p. 313). Stone adzes, which may 
have been used by the early inhabitants of France, 
were found by Piette [L'AnthrMologie, vii. p, 1 &), 
and stone sickles have been cuscovered in many 

f laces. Early Egyptian stone adzes are fibred by 
)e Morgan (Recherches sur les origines de I'Egypte, 
ii. p, 96). 

Nor are definite areas of arable land held by 
individuals. The savage is re^arly communistic 
in his ideas ; the land tilled Delongs in the first 
instance to the tribe, though, when a man reclaims 
■virgin forest, what he reclaims is his O'wn heritable 
property {Sarawak, i. p. 419 AT. ). Areas that are re- 
claimed from the primeval forest by the joint efibrts 
of the community are naturally regarded as joint 
property. How this is done is well described by 
vVallace {Travels on the Amazon, p, 217) : ‘Imagine 
the trees of a virgin forest cut down so as to fall 
across each other in every conceivable direction. 
After lying a few months thev are burnt ; the fire, 
however, only consumes the leaves and fine t'wigs 
and branches; all the rest remains entire, but 
blackened and charred. The mandioca is then 
planted ■without any further preparation.’ If the 
ground continues to bo cultivated and roughly 
weeded, the trees soon rot, so that they can be 
removed; grass then springs up, which, if kept 
grazed, remains open (Wallace, p. 334). In other 
countries, however, it is not so ; in Sarawak new 
land of this nature has to be planted eveiw year, 
as the tough grass which succeeds a crop of paddy 
is too difficult for the Dayak to break up tilt the 
land has once more become jungle {Sarawak, i. p. 
397 fr.). The landholding systems of the peoples of 
antiquity and the Teutonic three-field system are 
descended from a similar system of communistic 
landholdings (Maine, Village Communities, Lect. 
iii.). 

But even wandering tribes may engage to some 
extent in agriculture. Waitz {Anthropologie der 
Naturvolker, vol. i. p. 406) observes that in North 
America such tribes would plant a crop, wait to 
gather it, and go on again. And, even where they 
are more settled, tribes must from time to time 
change their habitations, because, os they do not 
manure their lands, these gradually become ex- 
hausted. 


From all this It Is cicsr th&t fire ol oar conditions ol modem 
caUiration (p. S26*’) do not hold for primitive times, as illustrated 
by the Ust survivors of uncivilized races. Nor is the sixth point 
more tme. Primitive offriculture is not nltoffetber, nor to any 
iarce extent, in the hands of males. As von den Stelnen remarks 
of the nak&iri of Central Brazil, it is wom&n that has invented 
opriculnire. Its be^nings, no doubt, arose ■where hunting nnd 
Cshlng Were dlCBcuIt or unproductive. Just as we have seen 
thet it is with the greetest reluctance that a pastoral people 
becomes agricultural, so is it with the change from hunting to 
wnculture. Amongrt the most primitive of the native tribes of 
America it is noticeable that where game is scanty, or the men 


are ineffective hunters, amcnlture is most developed. Dibbling 
with a pointed stick and hoeing with a stone axe were possible 
for the women and children in the neighbourhood of their huts, 
while the men wandered farther afleld as hunters or on the •war- 
path. Hence agriculture reaches an advanced stage before the 
women hand over the greater part of the operations to the men. 
The Dayak men of Sarawak help in sowing the seed and in 
reaping the harvest; the hard Intermediate toil of weeding is 
left to the women and children (Sarawak, i. p. 405). Amongst 
the South Sea islanders local custom settles the respective shares 
of the men and women in the garden work (Codrington, p. 803). 
If a man has another occupation, he regularly leaves a large part 
of the agricultural work to the women, as may still be seen in 
the Peloponnese and elsewhere in Eastern Europe and in the 
West Highlands of Scotland. In more advanced parts of the 
British Isles it is only the rapid development of agricultural 
machinery in the last forty years that has gradually banished 
women from field-work. But the agrioultural duties of primitive 
woman also brought her important rights. Her labour rave her 
a right to the soil, which, as the importance ol agriculture be- 
came more marked, brought her many other privileges in Its 
train, and these privileges hod the CTeatest influence upon the 
history of family relations (Crosse, Die Formen der Famu(e wad 
die Forraen der Wirlhsehajt, p. 159 ff.). Superstition also recom- 
mended leaving agriculture in the hands of women. * When the 
women plant maize,’ said an Indian to the Jesuit Gumilla, ‘the 
stalk produces two or three ears. Why? Because women know 
how to produce children. They only know how to plant com to 
ensure its germinating. Then let them plant it ; they know more 
than we know’ (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study qf 
Greek Religion, p. 272, quoting from Payne, Bistory of the Fein 
World, ii. p. 7). This side of ogriculture has been worked out in 
much greater detail by E. Hahn in Demeter und Baubo and else- 
where. (For Africa, see the references in Jevons, Introduction 
to the History of Religion, p. 240). 

2 . The earliest cultivated plants are not easy to 
define. The carvings on reindeer horns fignrea by 
Piette in his L’Art pendant Vdqe du Eenne (plates 
17 and 14), and from him by Hoops {Waldoaume 
und Kulturpflanzen, pp. 278-9), come from Meso- 
Paleeolithic strata, and undoubtedly represent ears 
of com. From a late Palceolithio stratum repre- 
sentations of an ear of winter barley {escourgeon), 
as still grown in France, have been discovered 
(Piette, in Hoops, op. cit. p. 280). In the rook- 
shelter of Mas-d’Azil, on the left bank of the 
Arise, Piette found in a transitional stratum be- 
Ween Palffiolithic and Neolithic a small heap of 
short oval grains of ■wheat, the precise character 
of which could not be determined, as, on being 
exposed, they turned to dust (Hoops, p. 281). From 
another transitional stratum at Campigny, in the 
north of France, the print of a grain of barley has 
been found on a potsherd. From this period stones 
for grinding com have also been discovered. From 
the Neolithic pile-dwellings at Wangen, on the 
Lake of Constance, ‘two varieties of wheat and 
the two -rowed barley vvere distinctly recognized 
both in whole ears and in the separate grain, the 
latter in quantities that could be measured in 
bushels’ (Munro, Lake Dwellings of Europe, p. 
497). Before the end of the Stone Age three 
species of wheat {Triiicum vulgare, aicoccum, 
monococcum), probably three species of barley 
{Eordeum hexastichum , — ^this was the most ividely 
spread,— cfisfwAwwi, tetrastichum), and two species 
of millet {Panicum miliaceum and italicum), were 
gro^wn in Europe — ^naturally in greater variety in 
the south than in the north of Central Europe. 
Not only was flax cultivated, but weaving was 
praotisea [the fabrics are figured in Forrer and 
Messikommer’s Praehistorische Varia (Ziirich, 
1889), [plates iv. and x,]. Vegetables— lentil, 
peas, beans, parsnips, and carrots — and poppies 
were cultivated, as well as -vines and fruit trees 
(Heer, Pfianzen der^ahlbautcn ; and, more recent 
and more general. Hoops as above, and Buschan, 
VorgeschicMlichc Botamk). The precise characters 
of the grain figured on ear^ Egyptian monuments 
cannot, it is said, be identified. But both in Egypt 
and in Chaldsea it early became the practice to ex- 
press the value of land in terms of wheat (Maspero, 
L’Orient classique, i. p. 761, n. 2). As already 
pointed out, botanists regard Mesopotamia and the 
countries bordering upon it as probably the original 
home of wheat and barley. As the earliest cultiva- 
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tion of them in Europe appears in the wanner 
intervals between successive ages of ice, in the ear- 
lier of which ice probably extended as far as the 
Alps, in the latter to the latitude of London and 
Berlin, they clearly must have been introduced 
from the Mediterranean basin. It is hardly to be 
expected that evidence of grain cultivation will be 
found in the British Isles or other parts of Northern 
Europe in strata corresponding to those in which 
Piette has found them in the south of France, for, 
as Nehring has show {Uber Tundren und Steppen 
der Jetzt- und Vorzeit, 1890), a period when these 
countries consisted of tundras and steppes like those 
of modem Siberia must be postulated as existing 
for some considerable time after the end of the Ice 
Age. In such an area, where ice still exists below 
the surface, agriculture would be impossible. Im- 
portation, moreover, from Asia through Russia 
would have been eq^ually impossible at this period, 
the Caspian then extending much farther to the 
north and west, while the northern iEgean did not 
exist (see Ratzel’s map in SSGW, 1900). From the 
earliest literature of the Indo-Germanio peoples — 
the Vedas — ^it is clear that, though the early Hindus 
of this stock had large flocks and herds, they also 
practised agriculture. But the meaning of the word 
yava-s which they apply to grain, and which is 
etymologically identical with the Greek f«d, ‘spelt,’ 
is hard to define. Its modem representative in 
Persia, Baluchistan, and India seems always to 
mean barley. A word for com, however, is very 
likely to vary its meaning according to latitude. 
Thus, in English, com means to an Englishman 
wheat, to a Scotsman oats, to an American of the 
United States maize. The same word amongst 
other peoples of the same stock is variously ^plied, 
meaning to a North German rye, and in Scandi- 
navia barley. The Greeks knew and cultivated 
wheat, barley, and two kinds of millet. In the 
classical period the Romans cultivated the same 
cereals, though the poets write of far, ‘ spelt,’ as 
being the gram which formed the food of the early 
Romans. The Roman word for wheat, triticum, 
is in origin an adjective, and must have originally 
meant the threshed or milled grain, from tcro, 
‘rub, pound.’ Oats and rye are not suitable for 
warm countries, and were not cultivated by the 
Greeks and Romans. Oats {^p6fios) and rye ( 5 plfa) 
were both known to the Greeks from Thrace. From 
the former, Dionysos, who came into Greece from 
Thrace, got the epithet of ^p6fuos, as being in his 
northern home a god of beer, not, as in Greece, 
of wine (J. E. Harrison, ProlcgoTnena, p. 416). 
Schrader (in Hehn’s Kulturpflanzcn und Haustiere'', 
p. 653) quotes Dieuches, a doctor of the 4th cent. B.C., 
for oat meal, which was regarded as superior to 
barley meal. In both Greece and Rome, probably, 
barley played a great part in early times. It is to 
be noticed that far is etymologically identical with 
the English here and bar-ley. The most plausible 
explanation of the name of the Greek goddess 
Persephone or Pherrephatta (the name occurs in a 

K ' variety of forms in the diflferent Greek dia- 
was ‘ the barley- killer,’ the first element in 
the name being from the same root as far and here. 
This harmonizes well with the functions of Per- 
sephone, who is queen of the underworld during 
the four months -v^ch elapse between the planting 
of the autumn-sown grain and spring. 

3 . Implements. — The operations of the farmer 
vary according to the season of the year, and the 
character of the implements varies according to the 
nature of the operations. For Europe the earliest 
description is given by Homer. On the shield of 
Achilles four rural scenes are depicted, three of 
which represent the seasons when the farmer’s life 
is busiest (Iliad, xviii. 64111.). On the first is 
shown a rich fallow in which many ploughmen 


are driving their teams this way and that : tmny 
because, according to Professor Ridgeway’s ex- 
plana,tion of the scene (JHS vi. p. 336), the land 
that is being ploughed is the common land of ths 
community, and the ploughing must be begun by 
all the holders at the same time — an ancient 
practice which is still commemorated in England by 
Plough Monday, the first Monday after Twelfth 
Night. The field is broad, and is for triple plough- 
ing(£i 5 / 3 £(ai' rplirdKov, 642). When the ploughers reach 
the headland (tActov dpoipps), a man comes forward 
and offers them a drink. ‘They then turn their 
team along the furrow, eager to reach the headland 
of the deep fallow.’ This eagerness is sometimes 
explained, rather naively, as arising from the 
prospect of a drink at the other end. More pro- 
bably the emphasis rests upon the epithet deep. 
A fallow speedily becomes covered with grass and 
weeds, which, mth the very ineffective plough that 
is still used in Greece, makes ploughing a hard 
task, even for a strong man. In modem times, 
even with the best plough, the breaking up of old 
pasture (which with improved implements would 
be a task of a similar nature) is a very difficult 
matter. The threefold ploughing was required 
partly, no doubt, because the ancient plough was 
so ineffective. In Egypt, where the ploughing was 
done in a much more yielding soil, a man is repre- 
sented (not in the earliest art) as preceding the 
plough mth a mattock, for the plough has no 
coulter. That Homer looked upon ploughing 
fallow as very hard work is clear from other 
passages, in which we are told that ‘ he who has 
been holding the plough (vtiKrhv dporpoy) in a fallow 
all day is ^ad when the sun goes down and he 
can hie him home to supper, though his knees 
totter beneath him as he goes’ (Od, xiii. 31-34). 
The oxen in the yoke also feel the strain (II. xiii. 
705). Hence, with the development of the plough 
and of a system of tillage, agriculture of necessity 
passed more into the hands of men. Moreover, 
when a pastoral people turns to agriculture, it 
objects to women having to do with the cattle. 
‘Among the Bechuanas the men never allow the 
women to touch their cattle. The ploughs cannot 
be used except by the help of cattle, and therefore 
the men have now to do the heavy work ’ _(E. 
Holub, JAI X. p. 11). In countries where cultiva- 
tion is carried on in gardens rather than in fields, 
the hoe or mattock remains the regular implement 
of cultivation. Such countries are the South Sea 
Islands and a great part of Chinn. So also in the 
world of the gods. Demeter handed over agriculture, 
so far as ploughing was concerned, to Tnptolemus, 
who, as tne Homeric hymn to Demeter tells w, 
till then was but a pnnce {Oe/uarorlXos pavCKeit, 
473) of Eleusis. Henceforth his name, whatever 
its original meaning, is identified with rphroXot, 
the word for the tri^e ploughing. It is, however, 
probably only Athenian pride that makes plough- 
ing take its rise in the little plain of Eleusis. In 
such little plains in the Hebrides, the casckrom,the 
little crooked spade, is hardly yet extinct. The 
plough, in all probability, took its origin in larger 
areas with deeper soil. Such an area was Boeotia, 
from which comes the earliest European poem on 
agriculture, Hesiod’s Works and Days. A 
better example of an area suited for the plough w 
Thessaly, the bed of an earlier inland sea, dramed 
when the Peneus cut its way through the vale m 
Tempe. Eleusis had traditions of a connexion with 
the far north of Greece and Thrace, and it is sig- 
nificant that the word Triptolemus by its pt va- 
stead of p preserves a feature which, m histoncal 
names, is specially characteristic of Northern 
Greece. 


necessary to eappose that the plough wa* 
le place. Its simplest form Is a forked etick with otrf 
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ot the llmhs out off short. The stump with ita sharp point forms 
the sole and the cutting edge of the plough, the long branch 
forms the han^e. In this form, pushed along by the handle, 
the plough is able only to make a shallow groove. The next 
stage in its development is either to find a tree with two 
branches so arranged that one may form the handle * and the 
other penetrate the ground, while the trunk forms the pole, or 
to attach to the simpler forked stick another branch at right 
angles. Tl^ forms the pole, and by means of it some powerful 
nulling force may bo applied. This force may either be boys, as 

- ' — hing, or some of the 

' - ’ " ptian 

^ . , J. 20. 

fr) says the ass was used in Oampania. T^e Greeks pref'erred 
the mule to the ox as speedier, according to Homer {11. x. SS2- 
853). In Sarawak a wooden plough is Mawn by a buffalo. Its 
action is like that of a points stick dragged through the land 
to a depth of four inches (Sarawak, I. p. 422). The Greeks had 
not discarded the plough made of a forked stick (airAyvov) in 
Hesiod’s time, though both he and Homer know a more elabor- 
ate form, the mortdsed plough (mjicrliv oporpov), Hesiod (W. and 
D. 482-484) advises the farmer to have one of each kind in case 
of accidents. The more primitive form is to be of holm-oak, 
which is fitted into a shoe (iKviia), to the front end of which the 
shore, when it had been discovered, was attached. In Hesiod’s 
time the pole was connected to the rest ot the plough by wooden 
pegs ; in the Egyptian plough it is simply bound last by a rope 
(for lull detail of the Egyptian plough, see an article by H. 
Sohaler in &e Annual oj tht British School at Athens, x- p. 
127 ff.). The wood lor the plough is to be cut in the autumn, be- 
cause it is then less likely to suffer from dry-rot. A piece of the 
proper shape may not be easy to find, The pole is to be ot hay or 
elm, the shoe of oak. Hesiod is a cautious farmer, and wishes 
everything to be steady. His yoke of oxen ore to 1 m nine years 
old, his ploughman forty. Such oxen will not be restive, such 
a ploughman will attend to his work and not gaze after his 
comrades (444). 

To a similar or even less advanced stage ot civilisation belong 
the primitive ploughs which are represented in rock drawings 
on &e borders of fkance and Italy and in Sweden. In these 
the plough consists of (1) a bent branch to which (2) the pole Is 
attoched. Hear tho end of the pole a cross-bar is attached 
which crosses the foreheads of the oxen, and, as in ancient 
Greece and Egypt, and largely in the East still, is fixed to the 
horns (see the figures in Sophus Muller’s Urgeschichte Europat, 
p. 147). There are no reins ; os is shown in one of the scenes 
represented, a second man leads the oxen. By.tbe time of the 
Roman writers the form of the plough had developed consider- 
ably. Cato and Varro give no details, but the elder Pliny was 
acquainted with the coulter and with several varieties of plough- 
share. In his time a recent Improvement had been made in 
Bhaitia by adding two wheels. A plough of this kind is figured 
by Dr. E. B. Tylor (JAIx. p. 79). As he says, tho modem English 
plough * Improves upon this rather in details of construction and 
material than in essential principle.* But the descendant ot 
this is the ‘ grubber,' or the drill plough ; the ordinary plough 
arises from the first typo by the addition of a mould-board. 

Heedless to say, this and oil other operations of husbandry 
were regulated by the stars. Certain days were fortunate for cer- 
tain operations, and others not, as is expounded in the latter 
part of Hesiod’s Works and Days, and is observed in all countries. 

The earliest form of harrowing is, no doubt, represented by the 
man with a mattock, who follows the Egyptian ploughman and 
breaks the clods. ‘Let the slave who follows a little behind,' 
says Hesiod of the same practice in his country, * give the birds 
some trouble by covering tho seed.' Pliny says the Egyptians 
once trod in the seed with swine (xvlU. 47). In Egyptian art 
only sheep are so represented (Erman, Lift in Ancient Egypt, 
p. 429), though Herodotus (ii. 14) says that below Memphis 
■wine were regularly so used. On the Isthmus of Panama it Is 

f iossible to dispense with harrowing, because the brushwood is 
eft lying on the ground, and the seeds are scattered amongst 
it (Bancrofti t. p. 759). In St. Hilda, Martin observed that the 
harrow, wUcb was entirely of wood, bad teeth only at the front 
end, because wood was so scarce. The place of others was 
taken by 'long tangles of sea-ware tied to the harrow by the 
■mall ends: toe roots hanging loose behind scatter the clods 
broktn by the wooden teem' (A Voyage to St. Kilda (1753), p. 
18). Plii^ (xviiL 20) recognlzM both a hurdle and a mattock 
(rostrum) for this purpose. 

The scene upon tho shield of Achilles to represent summer 
is the cutting of the com on a prince’s private estate (rin<nt 
fitmhriior, 560). Some were catting with sickles (tpn-avas), others 
were engaged in binding into sheaves the handfuls which boys 
brought them from the reapers. Similar scenes are represented 
in Egyptian art, where tho sickle was serrated. Such serrated 
sickle go back to the Stone Age (Flinders Petrie, Illahun, 
Kahun, and Qurob, PI. vll. Fig. 27). The early Greek sickle 
must also have been serrate^ as yepaavu is the verb used of 
sharpeidng it In Hesiod (see Worktland Days, 887, with Foley's 
note). Some Egyptian figures are represented as pulling the 
grain up by the roots. This may have been to avoid wasting 
the straw, which, according to Pliny (xviii. 47), was only about 
a cubit long, owing to the dry sandy subsoil. In St. EUda, ac- 
cording to Martin, tho com was pulled up by the roots In order 
to have it as long as possible for thatch. As a rule, in andent 


* In Sir 0. Fellows* sketch (Journal written during an Ex- 
eurtion in Asia Minor, p. 71), the stump is the part on which the 
share is fitted. The same kind of plough is still used in some of 
the Greek islands. 


times, most of the straw was left on the ground, and this when 
set on fire or ploughed in helped to manure the ground. Pliny 
observed (xviii. 72) that the stubble was left long except where 
straw was required for thatch or for fodder. 

Between seedtime and harvestiin most countries hoeing has to 
be done. Where the crops have to be hoed, this work is often 
left to women. In Greek ngriculture, at least of the 6th and 
later centuries B.c., this work was done by men, and to leave it 
undone was regarded as very bad farming (Xenophon, Oeeon- 
omicus, xvii. 12 ; Theocritus, x. 14). 

For all the operations of hnshandiy a cart or 
waggon is of importance. The employment of the 
cart IS slower in developing than that of the plongh, 
partly because extended use of it demand good 
roads. The prudent Hesiod advises the farmer to 
have his cart ready in good time against the spring, 

‘ for it is easy to say, “ Let me have a pair of oxen 
and a cart,” and it is easy to answer, “No, mj 
oxen have field work to do.” The man wise in hia 
own conceit says he will make a cart for himself, 
poor fool, and does not even know that there are a 
hundred pieces of wood in a cart, which he must 
take care to have in store hy him beforehand ’ (^. 
cit. 453-457). Yet in some parts of the British 
Islands which are now famous for agriculture there 
were few or no carts as late as the middle of the 
18th century. In Aberdeenshire, crops were even 
then carried from the field and manure from the 
farmyard in curracJis, a sort of wicker panniers 
hung on either side of a crooh saddle, while com 
was taken to the mill or the seaport in sacks upon 
horseback (Pratt, Buchan^, p. 19). Pennant ob- 
served in Caithness that the beasts of burden 
were the women. ‘ They turn their patient hacks 
to the dunghills, and receive in their keizes,^ or 
baskets, as much as their lords and masters think 
fit to fling in with their pitchforks, and then tradge 
to the fields in droves of sixty or seventy ’ [Tour in 
Scotland in 1769, 3rd ed. p. ^ 168). The ^ first 
mechanical method of transporting heavy weights 
was, no doubt, upon a sled, a rough frame of wood 
with stout cross-bars, or a hurdle. A good speci- 
men of the Egyptian sled for carrying corn-sacks is 
figured in H. Senfifer’s article in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens, x. p. 139). Varro tells us 
that manure was taken to the fields upon hurdles for 
the purpose {crates stercorariae, i. 22, 3). This was 
an old Roman practice, as the list of necessaries 
for a farm which be is quoting is taken from Cato 
{de Agricultura, x.). Cato, however, also provides 
three asses Avith panniers for this purpose [asinos 
oimatos clitellarios qui stercus vectent tris), so that 
the crates, as they are mentioned next to the tTyea:, 
a kind of rake, may have been used for harrowing 
in the manure after it was spread upon the fields. 

A cart u'ithout Avheels was formerly widely used 
in the mountainous parts of Britain, and is still used 
in Ireland, the shafts being continued to form the 
frame, with their ends restmg on the ground. The 
body of the cart was formed by two semicircular 
bows of wood, the ends of which were fastened to 
the shaft poles. These bows were_ kept in posi- 
tion by a oar running between their apices. The 
shaft poles were kept in position by cross-bars, 
and the bows also had cross-pieces ; so that the 
shape of the body was that of a tilt-cart (these are 
illustrated in Dr. Haddon’s Study of Man, 165 fi".). 

A great advance in the development of tho cart 
b marked by the introduction of wheels. The 
early history of the Avheel is not clear. As, in the 
early heavy waggon, the axle and wheels turn 
together, it is obvious that wheels and axle in one 
block might have developed out of rollers. This 
view is adopted by Dr. Tylor {JAI x. p. 79), and 
doubtfully by Dr. Haddon (Study of Man, p, 173). 
Such a primitive arrangement is still to be found 
in Portugal. On the other hand. Professor Ridge- 
way contends (Origin and Influence of the Thorough- 
bred Horse, p. 488) that the Avar chariot Anth 
spoked wheels is earlier than the ox cart, which 
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was modelled upon it. The body of the cart was a 
creel of wicker work, which could be removed at 
wiU. Of farm carts the Eomans had two kinds — 
two-wheeled {^lamtrum) and four-wheeled {plan- 
strum maius). Since they are termed striaentia 
plaustra (Virgil, Georgies, iii. 636), it is evident 
that they moved with much creaking, like the 
‘ groaning ’ or ‘ singing ’ carts of Spain and Portu- 
gal (Hoddon, Study of Man, p. 186 ff.). The noise 
IS caused by ‘ the friction of the axle against the 
wedges in the floor of the waggon which keep it 
in its place’ (Haddon, p, 189). The cattle were 
harnessed to the pole by a yoke which was fastened 
by a pin near the end of the pole, and lashed 
tightly Avith a thong or cord. Some kind of strap 
was fastened across under the neck of the animals. 
The modem forms are figured by Sir C. Fellows 
{Journal, p. 71), the ancient Egyptian by Schafer 
in the article already mentioned. 

4 . Since in the countries round the Eastern Medi- 
terranean the com harvest comes on in May and 
June, the industry of autumn is the ingathering 
of tree fruit and the making of Avine and olive oil, 
just as the making of cider is a characteristic 
autumn occupation of England, and on the Saxon 
font at Bumliam Deepdale, in Norfolk (Avhich has 
twelve scenes representing tlie months), is taken 
as the typical occupation for October. Hence the 
vintage is taken for the autumn scene upon the 
shield of Achilles. The young men and maidens 
carry the fruit in Avicker baskets, a lad plays on 
the lyre and sings to them, and th^ join in sing- 
ing and dancing (II. XAuii. 661 £F. ). The vine groAA's 
Avild round the Mediterranean, and in Asia as far 
as the Himalayas. Grape seeds have been found 
in pile-dAvellings of the later Stone Age in Italy, 
and of at least the Bronze Age in SAvitzerland, 
and vine leaves have been discovered in the tufa 
round Montpellier and Mejnrargue in Provence 
(de Candolle, Cultivated Plants, p. 192). The use 
of AAdne Avas probabty introduced to the Greeks 
from Asia Minor or Thrace. Hesiod contemplates 
that his farmer may make a voyage after harvest, ^ 
but adjures him not to Avait for the neAV Avine, in 
case of bad Aveather (op. cit. 663 ff.). Such a 
voyage from Boeotia_ Avould probably be to Lesbos, I 
or the adjacent mainland, Avhich Avas famous for i 
its AAune. According to all tradition, the use of ; 
Avine and the culture of the grape were later in 
Italy, still more so in the countries north of the 
Alps (Schrader, Reallexikon, s.v, ‘Wein’). 

The last of the crops which had more than a local 
importance Avas that of the olive. According to de 
Candolle (Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 283), 

‘ its prehistoric area probably extended from Syria 
toAvards Greece.’ At Athens, till the development 
of the mines at Laurium, the trade in olive oil was 
the only important export industry, the soil being 
thin and ill adapted for agriculture. The olive, 
indeed, Avas supposed to be the special gift of the 
patron goddess Athene, and the sacred olive trees 
were protected from harm by heavy penalties. No 
doubt in early times such heavy penalties alone 
protected all produce, Avhether of domesticated 
plants or animms, against the instinct of primitive 
savagery to seize it for immediate use without re- 
gard to'futurc loss (see Tabu and Totemism). The 
olive, as the Latin form of the word shows, spread 
from Greece to Italy, and from Italy again to the 
north of Europe. It is clear from Cato and Varro 
that in their time the Aune and olive crops were 
regarded as of much greater importance than the 
growing of cereals. This was the result of the 
second Punic war. Hannibal devastated rural 
Italy ; the agricultural population had to flee to 
the towns for protection, and stay there for half a 
generation while the Avar lasted, and the farmers 
themselves were drafted into the army. When I 


the Avar Avas over, the rustics had no capital where- 
Avith to restore their farms ; the State AA'as unable 
to help them, and the Avealthy q^uietly annex^ 
the derelict farms of the poor, mth the develop- 
ment of an Empire outside Italy, com came in 
payment of taxes from the subject States. With 
curious lack of economic insight. Gains Gracchus, 
Avho Avas anxious to restore tne raral population, 
caused this imported com to be sold at less than 
its market value, Avith the result of making it 
impossible to ^ow com for sale in Italy. 

It is impos^ble to enter here into the more 
advanced departments of agriculture, the use of 
irrigation, Avhich developed early in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and Avhich is also recognized by 
Homer ; and the cultivation of frait trees by prun- 
ing and grafting. Wallace observed (Travels, 
p. 335) that the natives on the Amazon never 
pnmed or did anything else to their fmit trees. 
On the other hand, the labourers imported from 
Melanesia into Queensland were much surarised 
to find black men Avho had no garden. In the 
Melanesian islands, in Sarawak, and elseAvhere, 
irrigation has long been practised (Codrington, The 
Melanesians, p. 303 ; Sarawak, i. p. 406). 

After the com harvest Avas finished, the com had 
to be threshed. This Avas done by oxen treading 
it out on the hard threshing-floor [for the making 
of Avhich Varro and Virgil (Georgies, i. 178-180) give 
careful directions], or by dragging over it a sledge 
or heairy toothed plank, as Avas the Boman prac- 
tice, and as is stiD done in Asia Minor (Fellows, 
Travels, p. 61). (Prehistoric methods were pro- 
bably much simpler, the com possibly being 
stripped from the ear by hand). The com was 
stored for Avinter use in carefully plastered under- 
ground chambers, so as to escape, as far as poss- 
ible, the ravages of vermin. As Ave have seen, 
com Avas stored even in the Stone Age. 

The last task in the preparation of com for food 
prior to cooking it Avas the making of it into meal 
or flour. Piette found rabbing stones in a late 
stratum of the Palreolitliio Age (Hoops, p. 280), 
though these were not necessarily used for com. 
Bancroft’s description (i. 653) of the methods of 
the aborigines of Yucatan probably represents 
approximately very ancient practice. The grain 
is first soaked, and then braised on the rabbing 
stone and wetted occasionally till it becomes soft 
paste. From the rabbing stone develop the pestle 
and mortar of later times, Avhich are often men- 
tioned in the life of ancient Athens. But the 
handmill, with its heaA^ under stone and its 
lighter upper stone, Avhicn turns upon the other, 
goes back to the Stone Age (Hoops, p. 301 f. ; 
Schrader, Reallexikon, s.v. ‘ Mahlen ’). they 
are often found in the graves of women, it is evi- 
dent that this also AA'as one of the duties of earlv 
woman, as indeed is clear from the literature of all 
countries from the earliest times. 

LiTZEATimE,— For Mesopotamia and Egrypt the representatfooi 
in art: Perrot-Chipiez for both ; the iJlustrations in Wilkinson 
(the text Is out of date) and Lepsius, jyenkmdlerausAenypitnx 
and the books mentioned in the text For Greece: Hesiod, 
and incldentnJJy Homer; Theophrastus, Jlist of etc, 

and de CaxuU Plantarum ; with many allusions In Aristotle, 
Xenophon, and elsewhere (the Geoponiea belongs to the law 
Roman Empire, but contains Information from earlier sources). 
For Rome : Cato (its present is not the ori^al form of the 
work) ; Varro, who professes to have read Phcenlclan, Orceic, 
and Latin works on the subject, and was himself competent ; 
VirgrU, who, ns a farmer's son, and himself a farmer, wnt^ lO 
the Georgice with knowledge and interest, though not, of 
course, In technical fashion (the itoretum attributed to him 
gives an excellent account of a day In the life of a simple rustic); 
Columella, elaborate but Inexact; Palladlus, the CTca^rpart 
of whose work is arranged as a farmer's year, and had much 
Muence In the Middle Ages. Detailed accounts of Greek ana 
Roman agriculture will be found In Baumclster*5 pmkjn^r 
dee Woss. AUeriumt, #.t. ‘ Ackerbau ;• Smith's Ani.t 

and Pauly, s.r. * Ackerbaa ' [this, though old, still contains much 
that is useful). The agriculture of the Semitic natlo^ W 
treated In the various Bible Dictionaries ; Indian agrlcultur* 
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In the "Vcdto Ace by Zimmer, AHinditchet Leben. General 
accounts, epecially (or the Indo-Qermanic peoples, are given, 
with full reterences to literature, . In Schrader’s Sprachvtr~ 
gUUhung und UrgesehichU [a new edition is in course o( 

■■ atfon) and Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumt- 
. C(. also Behlen, ReriP/lxig und das Pfidgen hei den 
RSmem und in Miltel Europa invorgeschichtlieher Zeil (Dillen' 
burg, 1904); Meringer,’ Jndo-permanvsche Forttiiungtn, ivi. 
183ff., xvll. 100 ft. (with many lUustratione). The cultivated 
plants are treated by’ de Candolle (Origin of Cultivated Plants, 
1884), by Helm (Kulturpjlanzen und Ilautthierel (ed. by- 
Schrader, 19021, and by Hoops (ITaidiKiums tmd Kulturpfianzen 
im germanisehen Altertum, 1905). These works give lull refer- 
ences to other literature. The origins of agriculture are treated 
also by Hahn, Die flousfiere, 1898, Demeter und Baubo, 1896, 
and Das Alter der urirthsch<iftliehen Kultur der llenschheit, 
1905 ; by Sopbus MOUer, Urgeschichte Europas, 1905 ; and by 
Hirt, Die Jndogermanen, L, 1905. Mucke’s book (ITrgesch- 
iehte des Ackerbaues und der Viehxueht : Eine neue Thtorie, 
1898) must be used with caution. P. GILES, s 

AHERIA (Skr, akhe\ika, ‘a hnnter’).— A Dra- 
vidinn tribe of hunters, fowlers, and thieves, found 
in North India to the number of 35,447, or whom 
the majority inhabit the United Provinces and the 
PanjSb. Their Ireligion is of the animistic type, 
and they worship a host of minor gods or godlings, 
and spirits not included in the orthodox Hindu 
pantheon. Some, who are more influenced by 
Hinduism, follow Devi, the Mother-goddess; hut 
in the United Provinces their tribal god is Mekha- 
Bura (Skr. mesha-asura, ‘the ram spirit’), of which 
they can give no account, but which probably repre- 
sents a primitive form of theriolatiy. Guga or 
Z&hir Plr, the famous saint round whom has been 
ooUeoted a curious cycle of legend, is worshipped 
the agency of a Musalman officiant (CrooKe, 
Popular Meligion, i. 211 f.). Another Muhammadan 
saint worshipped by them is the Miyfih or Miran 
Sahib of Amroha in the Moradabad district, of 
whom also strange legends are told (Shea-Troyer, 
Dabist&n, m.'2Z5 i Crooke,qp.cf<.i.217). In a lower 
stage of animism is Jakhiya, who is apparently a 
deified sweeper, a member of which caste attends 
his shrine. To him a pig is sacrificed, and the 
sweeper officiant rubs a little of the blood upon the 
foreheads of children to repel evil_ spirits. Barai 
and Ghfimar, two of the common vUlago godlings, 
are also worshipped., To the latter the ofTering is a 
cake of wheat, out in serious cases a ram is ottered, 
the flesh of which is then and there consumed in 
the presence of the god. It is a curious fact that 
the Aherias have appropriated as their patron saint 
Vfilmiki, the mythical compiler of the epic of the 
B&m5yana. The sacrifices to the tribal godlings 
are generally performed by a member of the family 
which makes the ottering, not by a regular priest. 
In some cases where the victim is not actually 
slain, it is released after blood has been drawn from 
its ear. The Aherias stand in great fear of the 
ghosts of the dead; and when they cremate a 
corpse, they fling pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre as they return home, in order to prevent the 
spirit from accompanying them. 

LmwATUBE. — Crooke, Tribes and Castes ofths'Norlh-Westem 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, L 45 fl.. Popular Religion arid Folk- 
lore of Eorthem India, new ed. 1896, u. 57. 

W. Crooke. 

AHIMSA. — AhithsS is the Indian doctrine of 
non-iniury, that is, to all living things (men and 
animals). It first finds expression in a mystical 
passage in the Chfindogya Upanishad (3. 17), where 
nve ethical qualities, one being ahintsa, are said to 
be equivalent to a part of the sacrifice of which the 
whole life of man is made an epitome. This is not 
exactly the same as the_ Hebrew prophet’s ‘ I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,’ but it comes near to 
it. The date of this document may bo the 7th cent. 
This was also the probable time of the rise of 
the J ains, who made the non-injury doctrine a lead- 
ing tenet of their school. (See, for instance, Acha- 
rtnga Sutta 1. 4; 2, translated by Jacobi, Jaina 
Siity-;, 1 . RO), It is the firstof the five vows of the 


Jain ascetics (ib. p. xxiii.) ; and they carried it to 
great extremes, not driving away vermin from their 
clothes or bodies, and carrying a filter and a broom 
to save minute insects in the water they drank or 
on the mound -where they sat (tb, p. xxvii). 

The doctrine has been common gronnd in all 
Indian sects from that time to the present. But 
each school of thought looks at it in a different way, 
and carries it out in practice in different degrees. 
The early Buddhists adopted it fully, but drew the 
line at what we should now call ordinaiy, reason- 
able humanity. It occurs twice in the eightfold 

ath, — no doubt the very essence of Buddhism, — 

rst under right aspiration, and again under right 
conduct (Maj)hima lii. 251=Saifayutta v. 9). It is 
the first in the Ten Precepts for the Order (sikkka- 
paddni), and therefore of the five rules of conduct 
for Itymen (paiicha sildni), which correspond to the 
first nve of the Precepts (Vinaya i. 83, Anguttara 
iii. 203). It is the subject of the first paragraph of 
the old tract on conduct, the Silas, which is cer- 
tainly one of the very oldest of extant Buddhist 
documents, and is incorporated bodily into so many 
of the Suttantas (Ehys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 3, 4). Asoka made it the subject of 
the first and second of the Rook Edicts in which 
he recommended his religion to his people, and 
refers again to it in the fourth. But he had long 
been a Buddhist before, in the first Edict, he pro- 
claimed himself a vegetarian. The rule of the 
Buddhist Order was to accept any food offered to 
them on their round for alms; when Devadatta 
demanded a more stringent rule, the Buddha ex- 
pressly refused to make any change ( Vinaya Texts, 
li. 117, iii. 253); and a much-quoted hymn, the 
Amagandha Sutta (translated by Eansbbll, SBE 
X. 40), put into the mouth of Kassapa the Buddha, 
lays down that it is not the eating of flesh that 
defiles a man, but the doing of evil deeds. The 
Buddhist application of the principle differs, there- 
fore, from the Jain. 

It would be a long, and not very useful, task to 
trace the different degrees in which the theory has 
been subsequently held. It is sufficient to note 
that the less stringent view has prevailed. At the 
end of the long Buddhist domination the practice 
of animal sacrifices had ceased, and though with 
the revival of Brahman influence an attempt was 
made to restore them, it failed. The use ot meat 
as food had been given up, and has never revived. 
But the Indians have not become strict vegetarians. 
Dried fish is still widely eaten ; and though there 
is a deep-rooted aversion to taking animal life of 
any other kind, the treatment of living animals, 
draught oxen and camels for instance, is not 
always thoughtful. Nowhere else, however, has 
the doctrine of ahiriisd had so great and long-con- 
tinued an influence on national character. 

T. W. Buys Davids. 

AHIQAR, THE STORY OF — In several 
versions of the Thousand and One Nights, the 
story of the sage Ahiqar (Raikfir, Hikfir, etc. ; cf. 
on tne original form of the name, Lidzb. in ThLZ, 
1899, col. 608) is to be found. The tale is derived 
from a compilation which was circulated especi- 
ally among the Christians of Syria (cf. Lidzb. in 
ZDMG i. 1896, p. 152). The contents of the story 
are as follows : — AhiqSr is minister of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria. He is already sixty years old, and 
has sixty wives in sixty palaces, but no son. He has 
recourse to the gods (in the Armenian version, to 
Belshim, Shitnil and Shamin; cf. on this Lidzb. 
in Ephem. 1. p. 259) and prays for children, but re- 
ceives the repy that they have been denied to him 
and is advised to adopt his nephew Nadan, 
to bring him up instead of a son. Ahiq5r does so 
devoting the greatest care to the physical and intel- 
lectual culture of his nephew, but the young man 
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turns out a failure. He squanders the property of 
Aiiiqar and commits all kinds of crimes. When 
he is on this account caUed in question by AtiqSr, 
Nadan seeks to devise means to remove his uncle. 
He contrives an intriOTe to represent him as a 
traitor to the king. The king is deceived, and 
condemns Ahiqfir to death. However, Ahiqar and 
his wife Ashfeghni succeed in influencing the exe- 
cutioner to spare his life, and to execute in his 
stead a slave who had been condemned to death. 
Ahiqfir is kept concealed by his Avife, and is gener- 
ally supposed to be dead. The news, too, reaches 
the ears of Sennacherib’s rival, Pharaoh of Egypt, 
and encourages him to impose on Sennacherib 
the task of building him a palace between heaven 
and earth. If Sennacherib should be able to carry 
out this demand, he would pay to him the income 
of his empire for three years; but if not, Sen- 
nacherib must do the same to him. Of all the 
advisers of the king, no one is able to comply with 
the demand of Pharaoh — least of all, Nadan. The 
king is in the greatest extremity, and bitterly re- 
pents the removal of Ahiqfir. Then the executioner 
discloses the fact that he, at the time of the com- 
mand of the king, did not carry out Afliqfir’s exe- 
cution, and that he is still alive. On hearing 
this, the king is highly delighted, releases Ahiqfir, 
and sends him to EWpt. He easily solves all pro- 
blems proposed by Pharaoh, and the latter has to 
pay the tribute and still other sums to Sennacherib. 
After his return home, Ahiqfir is again installed in 
his old position, and his nephew is unconditionally 
handed over to him. Ahiqfir reproaches him for 
his actions, and the effect on Nadan is so strong 
that he ‘ swelled up like a skin ’ and burst asunder. 

The importance of this narrative, from the side 
of the history of relimon, consists in the fact that, 
in all likelihood, it belongs to the lost literature 
of the Aramseans of the pre-Christian era (cf. Lidzb. 
in ThLZ and Ephem, l.c.). That the story had 
arisen in ancient times can be concluded from the 
consideration that the contents of the tale, with the 
names of both the principal heroes, are alluded 
to in the Book of Tobit (14*°). The connexion of 
this passage in the Book of Tobit with the story 
of Abiqfir was first recognized by G. Hofimann 
{^Auszuge. aus syrischen Akten persischer Martyrer, 
p. 182), but he adopted the view that the story 
took its rise first in the Middle Ages under the 
influence of the passage in Tobit. However, the 
various versions of the story discovered since then 
make this supposition untenable, and the priority 
of the story of Ahiqfir is now generally recognized. 
The heathen character of the tale, too, cannot be 
mistaken, and this is especially prominent in the 
Armenian version. Among the gods mentioned in 
the text, the ‘ God of heaven ’ takes the first place. 
He is B'elsaminj whose worship was widely diffiised 
among the Semitic pe^les in the last centuries B.c. 
and the first A.D. Especially instructive is the 
passage in which Ahiqfir emphasizes the ascend- j 
ency of Helsamin as the ‘ God of heaven ’ over Bel, | 
sun and moon (of. Ephtm. i. p. 259). 

Lttziutuxz. — I n addition to the works mentioned In the text, 
cf. Benfey, KUintre SehrifUn, ill. p. 186 ff. ; SalhanL Conte$ 
arahes (1890), P.lff. (Arabic Tersion); JagiS, Byzant. Zeittchr. 
t (1892) p. 107 ff. (Slavonic version); Kuhn, in the same, p, 127 ff.; 
Meissner, ZDMO xiviii. (1891) p. 171 ff. ; LidzbarskI, in the 
same, p. 671 ff. ; Lidzbarski, DU neuaramdischen Hand- 
tdiTUUn dtr Kyi, Bibliolhtk zu Berlin (1896), i. iL p. Iff, 
(Arabic and new Aramaic version) ; Dillon, The ConUmp. Rev, 
Ixxili. (18981 p. 862 ff. ; F, C Conybeare, J. Rendel H arris, and 
Agnes Smith Lewis, The Story of JLI}ikar, London, 1898 (Syriac, 
Arabic, Armenian, and Slavonic versions): Cosquin, RB viU. 

fi 8901p. 60 ff., 610ff.;Th. Relnach, JlBJxixviU. (1899) p. Iff.; 

altvy, RS vili. (1900) p. 23 ff.; Caster, JRAS, N. 8. xxxiL 
(1900) p. 801 ff. (Honmanlan version) ; J. Dasbian, Kura biblio- 
graphxtche UnUrtuehungen u, Texte, IL (1901) p. Iff.; JE I. 
(1901) p. 287 ff.; P. Vetter, TheoL Quartaleehrift, IxixvL (lOW) 
pp. 821 ff., 612 ff., IixxvU. (1905) pp. 821 ff., 497 ff. ; Bonsset, 
ZETW yi. 0905) p. 180ff.; de Moor. Huelon, N. R IL (1901) p. 
445ff. M. lilDZBAESKI, 


AHlR. — An important tribe of agriculturists 
and breeders of cattle, which at the Census of 1901 
numbered 9,806,476, of whom the vast majority are 
found in Bengal (where it is by far the largest 
caste), the United and Central Provinces, and in 
smaller numbers throughout N. India. Their name 
connects them with the Abhiras, a people occupy- 
ing the Indus valley ; and Lassen’s view, that the 
SQdras, or servile caste of the Hindu polity, with 
the Abhiras and Nishfidas, were a black, long- 
haired Indian race, occupying what is now the 
valley of Sind, is perhaps correct. Another sng- 
gMtion, which would connect them -with a Scythian 
tribe, the Abars, who are believed to have entered 
India in the 1st or 2nd cent. B.C., is less probable. 
In N. India their traditions connect them with 
Mathura, the holy land of Krishna ; and the JfidU- 
bansl, one of their subdivisions, claim descent 
from the Yfidava tribe to which Kjrishna is said to 
have belonged; while another, the NandbansI of 
the United Provinces, the Nanda Ghosh of Bengal, 
claims as its ancestor Nanda, the foster-father of 
the divine child. 

1. Bernal . — In Bengal the caste is known as 
(xoalfi (Skr. gqpSla, * a cowherd ’), and in accord- 
ance with the legend of their descent they are 
generally worshipers of Krishna, and therefore 
members of the vaishnava sect. But their cult 
is of a much lower type than the pietistic form 
of Vaishnavism associated in Bengal with tte 
teaching of Chaitanya. Thus, they have a special 
feast, knoivn as the Govardhan-pujfi, which takes 
its name from the holy Mathura hill associated 
with the cult of Krishna, at which they pray to a 
heap of boUed rice which is supposed to represent 
the hill, and make an ofiering of food, red-lead, 
turmeric, and flowers to every cow which they 
possess. In other parts the worship is paid to a 
mass of cowdung made to represent a human fonn, 
presumably that of Krishna, A still more primi- 
tive rite is that described by Buchanan (in Martin, 
E. India, i. 194), when at the Divali, or Feast of 
Lamps, they tie together the feet of a pig, and (Wve 
their cattle over the wretched animal until it is 
killed, after which they boil and eat the flesh in 
the fields, though on other occasions they are not 
permitted to taste pork. Here the pig was prob- 
ably originally a sacred animal, and is sacrament- 
aUy slam to promote the fertility of the fields 
(Frazer, Golden Bough^, ii. 366 if. ). 

It is B curious proof of the sympathy which even Hindus of 
high caste and social position exhibit towards the coarser aids 
of Hinduism, that when, in 1896, the English officer In charge of 
the Bantil countiy prohibited this brutal rite, a protest was 
immediately made in the Legislative Council of Bengal by one 
of its members. It is satlafaotonr to find that the laeuteMut- 
Govemor supported Oie action of nis subordinate (ArorfA/nnian 
Hotee and Queriee, v. 88). , 

In W. Bengal they have special reverence for tne 
hero Lorik, round whom a cycle of curious legend 
centres, and for Ka^I Bfibfi or Kfifiln 5 th,tthe ghost 
of a murdered Brahman, which is greatly feared. 
If he be not propitiated, be brings disease upon the 
cattle ; and Kisley describes how, when the plague 
appears, ‘the village cattle are massed together, 
and cotton seed sprinkled over them, _ The fatttat 
and sleekest animal being singled out, it is severely 
beaten with rods. The herd, scared by the noi^, 
scamper off to the nearest shelter, followed by the 
scape-bull; and by this means it is thought the 
murrain is stayed.’ 

2. United Provinces. — In the United Proiunc^ 
those members of the caste who are initiated into 
any of the orthodox sects are either VaishnavM or 
SaivBS, the former preferring the cult of Knshn^ 
the latter that of Siva or of his consort Uert 
in some one of her many forms, in preference the 
goddess known as the Vindhyabfisml Deri, who 
has her temple at Vindliyfichal in the Miramur 
district, and is supposed tone the guardian goddese 
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of the Vindhyan Hills. In Sahsran^nr they have 
two deities who preside over marnage — Brahm 
Devata and Bar Devata, the former representing 
the great Hindu god Braluna, who has an image oi 
gold in human form ; the latter the hanyan tree 
(Hind, haf, Skr. va{a). On the night of the wed- 
ding the image of Brahm Devata is brought by the 
goldsmith and placed upon the marriage-platform. 
When the binding portion of the rite has been per- 
formed, the bride and bridegroom offer to the image 
sandalwood, rice, flowers, incense, sweetmeats, and 
cakes, and light lamps before it. The women of 
the household then bury the image in the kitchen, 
and raise an earthen platform over it. The mem- 
bers of the family worship this daily by pouring 
water over it, and on feast days offerings of milk 
and rich cakes are made to it. This is done until 
a second marriage takes place in the family, when 
it is dug up and removed, and its place is taken by 
a new unage. This is a very curious survival of 
BrahmS worship among a people where we were 
unlikely to suspect its existence. Except in a few 
temples specially dedicated to this, the head of the 
Hindu triad, his cult has now largely fallen into 
disuse. The worship of the banyan tree is closely 
connected with the custom of tree-marriage (Crooke, 
Popular Bdigion and Folk-lore ofN. India, ii. 115). 
Among the Ahir the bridegroom marks the trunk 
of the tree witli vermilion at the same time as he 
marks the parting of the bride’s hair with the same 
substance — a rite which is an obvious survival of 
the blood-covenant, marking the reception of the 
bride into a new kith and kin different from her 
own. 

They also worship the Panchofipir (see Pakch- 
PIIUYa) and various minor local gods, the most 
popular of whom is Kaiinath, a deified ghost, at 
whose festival pots of milk are set to boil for the 
refreshment of the godling ; and one man, becoming 
possessed by the deity, pours the contents over his 
shoulder, and is said never to be scalded. Their 
Mecial cattle-god in the eastern parts of these 
Irovinces is Bimiith (Skr. vira-ndtha, ' hero-lord’), 
who is represented by a collection of five wooden 
images rudely carved into human form. 

^ Central Provinces . — A similar quintette of 
gods of disease is worshipped in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Here their principal deities are Dulha Deo, 
said to be a deified bridegroom who died on his 
wedding-day (see DrAVIDIAKS), and Bu^a Deo, 
the chief god of the Gonds. As in Bengal, their 
chief festival is the Divali, when they go about be- 
decked with strings of cowry sheUs, singing and 
danci^. They also pay mucn respect to a deified 
man, Haridas Baba. He is said to have been a yogi 
ascetic, and to have possessed the power of separating 
his soul from his body at pleasure. One day he went 
in spirit to Benares, and left his body in the house 
of one of his disciples, an Ahlr. As he did not 
return, and the people ascertained that a dead body 
was lying in this house, they insisted that it should 
be burned. After this was done, Haridas returned, 
and when he found that his body had been burned, 
he entered into another man, and through him in- 
formed the people what a terrible mistake had been 
made. In atonement for their error, they worship 
him to this day. "We have here an excellent ex- 
ample of the world-wide belief in the separable soul. 
The beliefs of the Ahlr in this Province are of a 
very primitive type, and Russell points to obvious 
survivals of tot^ism in the titles of some of the 
Bub-castes. 

A Deccan . — In the Deccan the Ahir are known 
asGavlI, which is the equivalent of Godld, explained 
^pve. Here they are worshippers of the ordinary 
Hmdu gods, — in particular of Siva— and their priests 
BTejahmms, or officiants of the Lingayat (wh. see) 
sect. Those known as MariStia GopSls worship 


the Mother-goddess, the Devi of Tuljapur in the 
NizSm’s dominions, Eilnhoba, Khandota of Jejuri 
in the Poona district, and Mahasoba, with offerings 
of sandal paste, flowers, and food. Each familydeoi- 
cates a she-buJffalo to Konhoba, or Krishna, rears 
her with core, and does not load her or sell her milk 
and butter, but presents these to a Br&hman. Fur- 
ther south in Kanara, the Gollar, a kindred tribe, 
worship Krishna, Siva under the form of the terrible 
Kfila Bhairava, and his consort ParvatL The rites 
in honour of these deities are performed after the 
Ling^at role. 

5. Gaddi, Ghon . — In N. India, when Ahlr are 
converted to Islam, they are known as Ghon (‘a 
shouter,’ Skr. ghttsh, ‘to shout after cattle’) or 
Gaddi, and follow the Muhammadan rule, with 
some admixture of Dravidian animism. In Bombay 
they ime many Hindu rites at marriage and birth, 
worship an image of the goddess Devi at the Dasahra 
festival, and of Lakshml, the goddess of good luck, 
at the Divali, when they also adore the TulasI or 
holy basil plant, as at the HoH they w'orship the 
castor-oil plant. 

Quite dmtinct from these are the Gaddi of the 
Panjab HiUs, of whose beliefs Rose has given a full 
account. They are nominally Hindus by relirion, 
worshipping Siva by preference, and, in adefition 
to him, Nagas or serpent gods, Siddhas or deified 
ascetics, Birs or heroes, and Devis or Mother- 
goddesses. The Nagas, probably as representing 
the earth in serpent form, receive an offering 01 
beestings, male kids and lambs, first-fruits of all 
cr<ms, incense, and small cakes. The Siddhas, as 
befits their wandering life, are presented ivith a 
sack, stick, crutch, sandals, and thick bread cakes ; 
the Bits receive a he-goat, a thick woollen cloak, 
waistband, cap, and fine bread. They and the 
Siddhas are thus conceived as living a life in an- 
other world, much the same as that which they en- 
joyed on earth. The Devis, as female deities, receive 
vermilion and trinkets beloved by women, ardent 
spirits, and a goat. "Women have their special 
worship of Blailii, who is a Bir and the numen of 
abortion. Kailung is one of the chief N&gas or 
serpent gods. Like Siva, he is adored under the 
form of a sickle, which the god always carries when 
azinghisfloclm. Besides uiese objects of worship, 
ere are the autdrs (Skr. avatara, ‘ an incarnation 
of one of the greater gods’), a term here applied to 
the ghost of a person who has died childless, and 
who therefore is malignant and causes sicimess. 
To propitiate this spirit, the sick person puts on 
clothes which are specially made for him, and wears 
an image of the spirit round his neck. Thus clad, 
he worships the autdr, an image of which is always 
kept near a stream. The clothes and image are 
worn as a memorial of the dead man, to keep him 
in mind and conciliate him. Besides these, they 
worship a host of malignant spirits — baiaJ, the 
sprites of rivers and streams ; yoginXs, or rock spirits ; 
raksTuxriis and banasats, who are here regarded as 
akin to the yoginis, but are probably in toeir origin 
female demons (Skr. rfiisAusi) ; and spirits of the 
wood (Skr. vanaspati, ‘ king of the wood ’). This 
would be quite m accordance with the belief of 
forest tribes, who naturally worship the spirits of 
trees, rocks, or rivers by which they are surrounded. 
ChiingQ is another demon who inhabits trees. Ho 
sucks the milk of cattle, and is propitiated with an 
offering of a coco-nut — a frequent form of commuta- 
tion of the original human victim, the coco-nut re- 
presentingthe skull — ,aplongh handle, almonds, and 
grsines — the usual farmer’s grits. His effigy is made 
m ^ur, and to this incense is offered. Gung&, the 
demon who causes cattle disease, is propitiated by 
setting aside a griddle cake of bread until the final 
offering can be made. _ Then a piece of iron, some- 
thing like a hockey stick, is made, and the deify 
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embodied in this is taken into the cattle shed, where 
he is worshipped by the sacred fire on a Thursday. 
A he-goat is Killed, and a few drops of the blood 
iroinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are 
offered, and some are eaten by one member of the 
household, but not l^more than one, or the scourge 
will not abate; the rest are buried in the earth. 
Every fourth year the deity is worshipped in the 
same fashion. Kailtt is a demon worshipped by 
women after childbirth, by putting up a stone 
under a tree, which is sanctified by magic formulce 
{mantra) and then worshipped. A white goat, 
which may have a black head, is offered up to the 
demon by making an incision in the right ear and 
letting the blood fall on a white cloth — a good ex- 
ample of the commutation of the blood sacrifice. 
The woman eats some coarse sugar and dons the 
cloth, which she must wear untu it is worn out, 
thus maintaining a sacramental communion between 
the demon and herself. If any other woman should 
happen to wear the cloth, it would cause her divers 
bodily ills. These facts regarding Gaddi religion 
are specially interesting, as being one of the best 
extant accounts of Indian animism as shown in the 
Pan jab Hills. 

LrmtATnKB. — For Bengal: Dalton, Seteriptive Ethnology, 
Bill.; RisW, Tribet and CasUt, I. 289; Buchanan Hamilton, 
in Martin, Eastern India, i. 194 f., 11. 133. For the cult ot Lorik 
and Shdi B5b5: Gait, Bengal Census, 1901, i 197; Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore, li. 160 ; Rlsley, op. cit. L 182 ; 
North Indian Notes and Queries, v. 77. For the United Pro- 
vinces: Crooke, Tribes and Castes, I. 63, 11. 370, 419. For 
RajputSna ; Census Report, 1901, i. 139. For the Central Pro- 
vinces ; Census Report, 1901, i. 80, 189 ; PASS Iviil. pt. i. 297. 
For the Deccon and Concan : Bombay Gazetteer, xv. pt. i. 297, 
xvii. 161, 184 ; PASS 1. 42. For the Panjab : Rose, Census 
Report, 1901, L 119 fl. ‘W. CROOKE. 

AHMADfiBfiD, AHMEDSBAD.— Chief city 
of the district of that name in the province of 
Gujarat ; founded in a.d. 1413 by Ahmad Shah, 
from whom it takes its name, and daring the 16th 
and 17th cents, one of the most splendid cities of 
W. India. The religious buildings illustrate the 
conflict of the Muhammadan style with that of the 
Jains to which it succeeded. 

'The truth ot the matter,* writes Feigusson, 'is, the U»- 
homedans bad torced themselves upon the most civilized and 
most essentially building race at that time in India, and the 
Obalukyas conquered their conquerors, and forced them to 
adopt forms and ornaments which were smerior to any the 
invaders knew or could have Introduced. Ibe result is a style 
which combines all the elegance and finish ot Jaina and Ohaluk- 
yan art, with a certain largeness of conception which the Hindu 
never q^nite attained, but which is characteristic of the people 
who at that time were subjecting all India to their sway.’ 

Among these buildings the Jami* Masjid, or 
Cathedrm Mosque, thou^ not remarkable for size, 
is one of the most beautiful mosques in the East. 
This and other buildings of the same class, follow- 
ing ‘the most elegant and instructive of Indo- 
Saracenic styles,’ were built during the century and 
a half of independent rule (A.i>, 1413-1673). Their 
tomte are equally remarkable, that of the King 
Mahmfld Begada being one of the most splendid 
sepulchres in Iiidia. 


tirznATiTiut, — Fergusson, Eist. of Indian and Eastern 
' \y Gazetteer, Iv. 202 ff., lx. pt. i. 181. 

W. Crooke. 
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AHOMS. — ^The Ahoms are Shins belonging to 
the great Tni family of the human race. This 
famify extends from the Gulf of Siam northwards 
into Yiin-nan and thence westward to Assam. It 
comprises several divisions, viz. the Siamese, Laos, 
Shins, Tai Mau or Tai Khe (Chinese Shins), 
Khimtl and Ahom.* According to Dr. Grierson, 
the Tai race, in its difierent branches, is beyond 
all question the most vridely spread of any in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and even in parts 
beyond the Peninsula, and it is certainly the most 
nnmerons. Its members are to_ be found from 
Assam to far into the Chinese province of Kwang-si, 

• Introduction to Dr.Oushlng’aSMn (Trammar (Rangoon, 1871)i 


and from Bangkok to the interior of_'Eiln-nan.* 
The Ahoms used to call themselves not ‘Ahom,’ but, 
like the Northern Shins, ‘Tai.’ Begarding the 
etymology of the word ‘Ahom’ tWe has been some 
discussion, and various views have been expressed. 
Dr. Grierson seems to incline to the opinmn that 
the word is a corruption of Ashdm, SAan is the 
Burmese corruption of Sham, which is the true 
spelling and pronunciation of the name of the well- 
known tribe. We have not, however, been able to 
ascertain what is the force of the initial A._ The 
Muhammadan historians called the Ahoms ‘Asam.’ 
They say, when mentioning them, that‘AB5m did 
this and that.’ If this suggestion is correct, ‘iihom ’ 
rnust be a, comparatively speaking, modem corrup- 
tion.f It is very probable that this tribe gave the 
modem name to our Province of Assam, the old 
name for the country being Saumarpith.f 
Hlstonr. — Ooit, in his extremely valuable work, A History ot 
Assam, gives a detailed historical account of the tribe. All 
that need be stated here is that the Ahoms Invaded Assam, 
under the leadership of Obukaph6, from the Shan States in the 
18th century. The Ahom buranjis, or chronicles, give the exact 
date, which has been computed by us from their reckoning to be 
A.D. 1228. The conquest of Yun-nan by Khublai Khan took place 
in the yesr a.d. 1253,§ but it is possible that the Chinese inroads 
into Yiin-nan began some years previous to the final conquest of 
the countrj’, and the general disturbance of the people which 
took place in consequence caused some of the Shans to migrate 
to other countries, os was the case with the Ahom branch. 
Probably, however, the Ahoms required but little encourage- 
ment to shift their quarters, tor the Shans are restless by nature, 
and are constantly moving from place to place, even In times of 
peace. The Ahoms, passing over the PatkniH range, which 
divides Assam from Upper Burma, subdued in turn the different 
Bilra tribes, i.e. the Morans, Borabfs, and CbutlySs, which they 
found In possession of. the Brahmaputra valley. Although it 
would seem that the Ahoms, when they first appeared in the 
Province, wore not large in numbers, they must liave increased 
considerably afterwards, for they gradually extended their 
dominions until in the time of Budra Singha (1696-1714) they 
were In possession of practically the whole valley of Assam, and 
were, moreover, able more than once to repel the Muhammadans 
who had invaded the country on several occasions, and to defeat 
the great Kachjri king Nara NkrSynp, as well as the Baja of 
Jnintia. The Ahoms probably received a certain number of 
recruits from their Sb5n relatives beyond the Pfitkai ; but they 
seem to have admitted the B5r5 people of the country largely 
into their tribe, and by this means also they probably mcreased 
their numbers. At the Census of 1901 those who returned them- 
selves ns Ahoms amounted to 178,049, the greater portion of 
this number being resident in the two upper Assam district* of 
Sibsagar and Bakmmpur. _ . 

The Ahom legend that two brothers, Khunlung and Khunl^ 
from whom they claim descent, come down from heaven and 
established themselves ot a place called Mung-BI-Miing-Ba^, 
seems to bo identical with the Shin legend mentioned by Dr. 
Cushing, V except that the habitat of the Shins is sold to have 
been the Shweli valley. Mung-BI-Miing-Bang Is thought w Sir 
George Scott to have some connexion with Mbng-Hi-Mdng-Ham, 
a place In the Hsephsawng Panna on the bank of the river 
Mekong In the Chinese Shin States. Wherever may have b^ 
the exact abode of the Ahoms before they entered Assam, It >* 
very probable that they formed one of the tribes included in the 
Shin kingdom ot Miing Mau, which at that time was voiy Ism 
and powerful.** This kin^om was probably identical vrttn 
what was known to the Manipuris as the kingdom of Pong.tf 

Physic^ Characteristics. — The description of tht phyalw 
characteristics of the Shins given by Dr. Cushing Jf Is eou^y 
applicable to the Ahoms, except that it should bo stated thU 
the Ahoms of the Assam valley, owing to intermarriage with 
the Biri tribes, which are of Tiboto-Burman origin, exhibit pro- 
bably fewer Shin characteristics than the people of the 
States. Iho statement of the Muhammadan historian, quoted 
on p. 139 of Galt’s History qf Assam, thatthe.Ahom women are 
’very black,’ la scarcely accurate, for the Ahom women are 
among the fairest in Assam, and show a pleasing contrast to the 


■General Introduction to' Tai Oroap' la Zinguistie Survey oj 
India (Calcutta, 1904), vol. ii. p. 69. 
f In Assamese, s and sh become a guttural h. . , rj 

i See p. 61 of General Introduction to ‘Tai Group' in. Wn- 
guistie Survey of India, vol. 11. ; also pp. 240, 241 of A History 
of Assam (E, A. Gait). „ . .oni 

§ Dr. Cushing’s note in the Burma Census Report ot 1891, 

^ { Said to toko its name from the Ahom words pat, ' to cut,’ 
and tai, ' fowl,* it being the Ahom custom to seek auguries oy 
examining the legs ot fowls. 

^ Burma Census Report, 1891, p. 202. 

*• See note by Dr. Cashing in the Burma Census Report ot 

ft For derivation of 'Pong' tee Burma Census Report, 1891, 

p. 203. 

ft Cushing in Burma Census Report, 1891. 
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ordinary KachSri* woman o! the plains, whose skin is fre- 
quently dusky in hue, and whose features are hard and 111 
fikvonred. Though more muscular, and certainly more capable 
of bearing fatipie than the Assamese Hindu ol Aryan or semi- 
Aryan extraction, the Ahom, by long residence in the steamy 

S lains of Assam, and by inordinate use ol opium, has physically 
eteriorated, and has become asinoorriglblj' la^’ as the ordinary 
Assamese rayat. Ahoms are heavy dnnkers,' consuming large 
quantities ot rice beer, called by them fau,t which they brew m 
their own villages. The Bihxn, or harvest and sowing festivals, 
are celebrated by more than usually heavy potations.l The 
dtodhait, or Ahom priests, distil a spirit from rice In out of the 
way localities, often in defiance of the Excise laws. The evils of 
the gambling habit, which affect other races ol Indo-Chinese 
origin,? do not, so far, appear to have spread among them. In 
educational matters the Ahoms are more backward than oven 
the ordinary Assamese Hindus, which is saying a good deal. In 
consequence, both the Ahoms and the Assamese Hindus stand in 
(freat danger of being elbowed out of all Government as well as 
mdustrial employment by the people of Eastern Bengal. The 
condition of the old Ahom aristocracy becomes worse and worse 
each year, owing chiefly to the failure of its members to realize 
the new conditions of life. Families In Slbsagar which a genera- 
tion or two back held positions of power and comparative 
wealth at the Ahom Baja's court are now practically destitute. 

Dress.— The dress of the Ahom tribesman at the present 
time possesses nothing to distinguish it from that worn by the 
Assamese cultivator. It was the Ahoms, however, who pro- 
bably introduced Into Assam the large broad-brimmed hat or 
;ftdpi, which is an adaptation of the Shan head covering. The 
dress ot an Ahom nobleman used to consist of a turban of silk or 
a cap called jtma, a short coat, miTjai, made of Assamese 
mugha or pat silk, reaching to the waist, a long coat, also ol 
silk, worn over the mirjai reaching down to the ankles, and a 
churia or silken waist cloth. Ahom females dress in a similar 
manner to ordinary Assamese women, we.aring either silk (vary- 
ing in texture) or cotton, according to the circumstances of the 
wearer. All this silk is spun and woven In the Assamese home- 
steads. Women as well as men nowadays wear the jhdpi, a 
specially large and gaily decorated hat being reserved for the 
bride on her wedding-day. Formerly tho jhdpi was an emblem 
ol nuthoritj’, and none but the great were allowed to wear it in 
the presence of the Eaia. Jewellery is much the same as that 
ordinarily met with in we valley, although the different articles 
are sometimes called by different names. The girls of the 
Deodhai, or priestly clan, tattoo star-shaped devices on their 
hands and arms, the dye used being prepared in the Ahom or 
Hora villages. Tattooing takes place when a girl has reached 
about ton years of age. The Noras, another Shin tribe of 
Assam, who possess a few settlements in the valley, observe a 
similar custom. 

Houses and Villages. — Ahom villages do not differ from 
those of the ordinary cultivator of the valley, but the houses of 
the priests (Deodhais), who are in all matters more conservative 
than the rest of the tribe, are built on piles about S to 0 ft. 
from the ground, the dwelling of the ordinary cultivator being 
either set up on an earthen plinth or flush with the ground. 
The Deodhai houses are dlvnded into three compartments, 
maren or cook-room, chdnrjku or sleeping-room, and chamku 
or dining-room. The spaces immediately below these three 
chambers are used for the loom, cowshed, and pig-sty respec- 
tively. 

Food and drink. — Pigs and fowls abound In the Deodhti 
vdllages. Ahoms who have not been Hinduized, sometimes 
even those vvho have become the disciples ot Val?navite gosalns, 
eat pork and fowls, and drink rice beer and rice mlrit, much to 
the scandal of their sanctimonious Assamese Hindu neighbours, 
who regard them with horror. The Ahoms cultivate rice in 
the same fashion, using the same primitive plough, ns the 
other peasants of the valley, but, owing to their extremely 
lethargic habits, fail to reap anything like full benefits from the 
magnificently rich soil. A large quantity of min is used up by 
them in the manufacture of fau (rice beer), and they spend 
probably quite as much money in bujing opium as in paying 
the Government land revenue. 

Exogamous groups. — The Alioms are divided 
into a number of exogamous groups called phoids or 
khcls, the principal ones being seven in number, 
hence the term satgharia (‘belonging to seven 
houses’) which is nowadays applied to them. The 
composition of these seven principal divisions has 
varied from time to time, but they are said to have 
originally consisted of the following: the Royal 
Family, the Buragohain, Bargohain, Chiring, 
Deodhai, Mohan, and Bailong juAoi<fs.|! The 
whole of the superior exogamous groups are divided, 
further, into two main divisions, called Gohains 
and Gogols, but there are some decidedly in- 
ferior photds, such ns the Chaodangs, who were 
the public executioners in the old days, as well 
* Kach&ris call themselves Bira. 
t Assamese fao pdni. 

J The Bi/itis are Biri festivals which the Ahoms have adopted, 
i the Khassis. 

I This statement is made on Uie authori^ of Srijut Golab 
Qhandra Barua, late Ahom translator to the Government. 


as Likehans, Gharfaleas and others, with whom 
Ahoms of the upper classes will not intermarry. 
For a description of the Ahom system of govern- 
ment, State and social organization, and parti- 
cularly the ^at&^stem, the reader is referred to 
ch. ix, of Gait’s History of Assam. 

Marriage.— ^oms who have become Hindus 
observe a modified Hindu marriage ceremony, but 
the real Ahom rite is the saklang. The ritual is 
contained in a holy book called the saJdang pUthi 
(unfortunately no longer available). As the actuM 
ceremony is conducted -with some secrecy, and as 
it is said to bo forbidden to divulge its details to 
tmyone but an Ahom, the -WTiter had considerable 
difficulty in finding out what actually occurs on 
the occasion ; but two reliable authorities, Srijuts 
Kanakeswar Borpatra Gohain and Radha Xante 
Sandikai, E.A.C., were good enough to give him 
the following description. The bridegroom sits in 
the courtyard ; the bride is brought in, and she 
walks seven times round the bridegroom. She 
then sits down by his side. After this both rise 
and proceed to a room screened off from the guests. 
Here one end of a cloth is tied round the neck of 
the bride, the other bein" fastened to the bride- 
groom’s waist. They walk to a comer, where nine 
vessels full of water have been placed on plan- 
tain leaves, the Chiring Phukan (or master of the 
ceremonies) reads from the saJdang puthi, and 
three cups containing milk, honey and ghee, and 
rice frumenty, are produced, which the bride and 
bridegroom have to smell. Some uncooked rice 
is then brought in a basket, into wliich, after 
the bride and bridegroom have exchanged knives, 
rings are plunged by bride and brideCToom re- 
spectively, unknoum to one another, it being the 
intention that each should discover the other’s 
ring and wear it on the finger. The exchange of 
the knives and the rings is the binding part of the 
ceremony. Bride and bridegroom are then taken 
outside and do sewa (homage) to the bride’s parents 
and to the people assembled, and the marriage is 
complete. 

Ahoms used to be polygamous, but one wife is 
said to be more correct now. .^om girls are not 
married till they reach a nubile age — sometimes 
much later. The marriage expenses seem to bo 
quite out of proportion to the means of the people ; 
for instance, a Deodhai marriage in Sihsagar was 
reported to the writer to have cost more than Rs. 
200 (bridegroom’s expenses). 

Death. — Ahoms generally bury their dead ; 
formerly they invariably did so, but now those 
who have accepted the Hindu religion resort to 
cremation. The following is a brief description of 
the old Ahom rites. The corpses of the poor are 
buried in the ground without coffins. 'Those of the 
rich are reverently laid in boxes ; a water-pot, cup, 
da (stick), f/tdpi (or large hat), and a pird (or 
wooden stool) ore put inside the box with the 
corpse. Those articles are intended for the use of 
the deceased’s spirit in the next world. The coffin 
is then low’ered into the grave, which is filled in, a 
large earthen tumulus {moiddm) being thrown up 
over it. The Ahom kings were buried at Choraideo 
in the Sibsagar district, their funeral obsequies 
being of a much more elaborate nature. A buranji, 
(Aliom chroniele) describes how at the funeral ot 
Raja Gadadhar Singha, who died in A.D. 1696,* 
a number of living persons, who hod been the 
deceased’s attendants, were interred with the 
corpse, together with many articles of food and 
raiment, and ornaments. It is stated that some- 
times horses and even elephants were interred 
alive with a dead king. 

Religion. — As the Ahoms are now almost en- 
tirely Hinduized, and there are veiy few of the old 
* Gait, Uistory of Auam.p. 163. 
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Deodhais (the onlj’ persons who possess any know- 
ledge of the ancient ritual) who rememher the 
ancient religious customs, it is well-nigh impossible 
to give an accurate and connected account of the 
Ahom religion. 

The writer has been unable to trace Buddhistic 
influences. Possibly Buddhism had not penetrated 
so far as the Upper Mekong before the Ahoms 
left MUng-Ri-Miing-Eang, their ancient site; or 
Buddhism had become so inextricably mixed with 
the worship of the gods of earth and sky as to 
become indiscernible. Apart from the god Chum- 
seng or_Chung Deo, whose worship was conducted 
by the Ahom king, assisted by the Chiring Phukan, 
as will aftenvards be described, the Ahoms pos- 
sessed various gods, amongst whom the following 
seem to have been the more important: Along 
or Phu-Ka-Ta-Ba ((5od the creator), Lengdon (god 
of heaven, the Hindu Indra), Kaokham (god of 
water, the old Vedic deity Vanina), Lengbm and 
Lengdin (god and goddess of the earth), and Phai 
(god of fire, Hindu Agni), Chumseng, who was 
daily worshipped at the l^g’s house, was not re- 
garded as a god himself ; for, according to Ahom 
tradition, Chumseng was given to the Ahom pro- 
genitors, Khflnlung and Khunlai, by Lengdon, god 
of heaven. Chumseng was worshipped more as 
a fetish — something supernatural, possessing the 
power to do good to the king and his people. 
Chumseng was perhaps an ammonite, somethmg 
of the nature of the Hindu salgram, or even a 
precious stone (which the etymology of the name, 
i.e. cA«n» =* precious ’ and = ‘ stone,’ would 
certainly suggest). The stone or image, whatever 
it was, could not have been large, as at the corona- 
tion ceremony it was hung round the king’s neck. 
The worship was conducted mth secrecy, none 
but the king being allowed to view Chumseng. 
The king could see him only twice a year. The 
mysticism attached to the Chumseng worship 
accounts for the doubt as to what Chumseng 
actually is. Old people say that Chumseng lies 
concealed somewhere in Assam at the present day. 

The Ahoms performed ceremonies called sw^a 
and umpha for the good of the crops and the State, 
the lattor being on a grander scale than the former, 
and conducted by the king himself. A ceremony 
called sarJcai, thp object of which was the scaring 
away of evil spirits from the country, was also 
performed, the peculiarity of this observance being 
that a man who had lost several -wives by death 
was ofiered up as a sacrifice. The rikkhwan, or 
expiation ceremony (lit. rik = ‘call,’ and khtoan = 
‘ life ’), was ‘ generally j)erformed at the installation 
of a new kmg, in times of danger, or after a 
victory. The procedure was as follows. The king 
sat in full dress on a platform, and the priests and 
astrologers poured holy water over his he^, whence 
it ran down his body through a hole in the platform 
on to the chief bailong or astrologer, who was 
Btantog below. The long then ; changed his 
clothes, giving those which ne had been wearing 
and all his ornaments to the chief bailong.’* 
Gait says that the same ceremony, on a smaller 
scale, was also frequently performed by the common 
people, and stiU is, on certain occasions, e.g. when 
a child is dro^vned. Much the same ceremony 
seems to have been celebrated in Manipur State. 

Priesthood. — The priests, as has already been 
stated, were called deodhais. Probably this name 
was applied to them after the conversion oj the 
king and his court to Hinduism, for in the Ahom 
language the priests were called sangtnun,^ The 
Deodhais claim descent from Laokhri, who is said 
to have been the companion of the two princes 
KhhnlUng and Khunlai^when they descended from 
heaven to earth, and to have acted in the dual 
* Oftit* Sistory cf jiwam, p. SC. 


capacity of priest and councDlor. Although in the 
old days of Ahom rule the Deodhais composed the 
king’s Pri-vy Council, they were aftenvards re- 
stricted to priestly duties and to divining events, 
the latter being thought by the Ahoms a matter of 
very great importance. Tradition runs that the 
heavenly princes brought from above the itof- 
chan-mung, or heavenly fowls ; hence the sanotily 
which is attached to these bir^. Some Deodhais 
near Luckwa (in Sibsagar district) once performed 
the divination ceremony for the -writer’s (benefit. 
It was as follows. An altar of plantain trees and 
bamboos was set up (mebenga) ; plantain leaves 
and fruit, rice, sugar-cane, and liquor {lau) were 
brought, and a lamp. Three fowls and three 
fowls’ eggs were placed upon the altar. The 
officiating priest sprinkled holy water on the 
spectators with a sprig of bldk singpha (the King 
flower). Prayers were then offered up to Jasingpha 
(the god of learning), and the fowls’ necks were 
wrung. The flesh was scraped off the fowls’ legs 
until the latter were quite clean, and then search 
was made for any sm^ holes that existed in the 
bones. When the holes were found, small splinters 
of bamboo were inserted in them ; and the bones 
were held up, with the bamboo splinters sticking in 
them, and closely compared with diagrams in a holy 
book which the priest had ready at hand. This book 
contained diagrams of all sorts of combinations of 
positions of splinters stuck in fowls’ legs, and each 
meant something, the meaning appearing in verses 
■written in the Ahom character, which were duly 
droned out by the Deodhai. The Ahom kings 
placed great faith in such omens, and the position 
of diviner was one of no small profit. Evenno-w 
many Ahoms consult such soothsayers. 

Coronation. — The Eoyal Coronation ceremony 
was celebrated with great pomp at Choraideo hill 
in the Sibsagar district, the Swargadeo* and his 
principal q^ueen riding on elephants. On such 
occasions the sacred Chumseng was brought out 
from the Eoyal arcana and hung round the neck 
of the king, wh_o was girt about with the sword 
hengdang (the Ahom ‘ excolibur ’), three feathers 
of the sacred birds (kai-chan-miina) being placed 
in his turban. After planting two banyan trees on 
Choraideo hill, the king returned and took his 
seat on a bamboo stage {holong ghar), under which 
had been placed a ^eoimen of every living creature, 
including man. The king was bathed -with holy 
water, which fell upon the collection below. Then 
the king, taking the sacred sword, killed a man, a 
criminal being selected for the purpose.t A great 
feast was afterwards given to the people, all of 
whom assembled to do homage to the new king. 

Ab Gait says, ' The Ahoms were endowed with the hlstoricil 
faculty in a very high degree ; and their priests and 
families possessed IntranjU or histories, which were periodically 
brought up to date. They were written on oblong itrips of 
bark, ond were very carefully preserved and handed down from 
father to BOn.'J _ 

A detailed deecrlptlon of the Ahom system of chronology win 
be found on p. 861 of Gait’s History of Assam. It Is Interestog 
to find that it is of like character to that employed ny J"* 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Mongols. This fact Is anothw 
link in the chain of evidence In favour of China having been tbs 
cradle of the Shin race.5 

_ It is beyond the province of this article to give a sketch of the 
Ahom language, nor, indeed, is this necessary, since the trjJMnr** 
of the • linguistic Survey ’ of India have been made available to 
the student. Kot only in vok ii. of this series, but also in a 
separate monograph, II Dr. Grierson has fully described the 
guage. According to Dr. Grierson, Ahom Is one of the ola« 
forms, if not the oldest, of the Shin languages. It Is more akin 
to Siamese than any of the more modem Sn Sn veroaculars. 

•IJt.*godof heaven,' a title given to the kings by their sub- 
frets, it is a literal traiudatlon of the Ahom enaopha — cf. the 
Shin title of tsa-ictncaic. . _ . .v. 

t Baja Budra Bingha substituted a buffalo. This was the 
custom also afterwards. 

I Gait, History of Assam, p. 4. .... 

5 Dr. Cushing very clearly states this theory in his note 50 »s 
Shins (Bnrma Census Report, 1891, pp. 201-204). 

I Holes on Shorn (1902). 
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_ What la extraordinary, considering the power which the 
Ahoms wield^ and that they were for centuries the ruling 
race in Assam, is the completeness with which their language 
has disappeared. In the present Assamese language, we have 
it on the authority of Dr. Grierson, there are.bareiy fifty 
words in common use which can he traced to an Ahom origin. 
From the time when the Ahom kings accepted Hinduism and 
imported Hindu priests from Nadiya in Bengal and elsewhere, 
the Ahom lanraage commenced to disappear, slowly at first, 
but in the end very rapidly, until at the present day there are 
probably not more than a few dozen men all told who possess 
even a smattering ot the ancient tongue. It is perhaps due to 
the irony of fate that Assamese, the language which d^laced 
Ahom, seems also fated to share the same destiny ; for, since the 
addition to Assam of Eastern Bengal with its teeming millions 
ot Bengali-speaking inhabitants, it seems impossible that a weak 
vernacular Uke Aisamese will be able to withstand a powerful 
Bengali onslaught, unless special measures are taken to protect 
it from being crushed out. 

LirEXATUBE.— E. A. Gait, A Hisforyo/ Assam (1906); G. A. 
Grierson, Linguitiic Survev of India (1004), li. 69-140,. also 
‘Notes on Ahom’ in ZDIIO (1602) In. 1-69, and ‘An Ahom 
Cosmogony’ in JRAS, April 1904; J. M. Foster, ‘Note on 
Ghargaon’ in JASB, vol. xli. (1872); E. A. Gait, ‘Abstract 
of the Contents of one of the Ahom Puthist ib. voh Ixiil. 
G894) pt. 1. pp. 108-111, and ‘ Notes on some Ahom Coins,’ fb. 
Tol. Ixfv. (1895) pt. i. pp. 286-289 ; Assam Census Reports of 
1881, 1891, and 1901; Burma Census Report of 1891; Nathan 
Brown, ‘Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages’ in JASB vi. 
(1837) 1023 fl. (contains an account of the Ahom alphabet, and a 
comparison of the language with others of the group. It also 
contains an Ahom account ot the Cosmogony, ot which a trans- 
Urion, together with a verbal analysis by Major F. Jenkins, is 
given in JASB xli. 980); B. H. Hodgson, ‘Aborigines of the 
North-East Frontier,’ in JASB xlx. (1860)8093., reprinted in 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects (1880), li. lift, (contains an 
Ahom vocabulary); E. T. Dalton, Descrtpftoe Ethnology of 
Bengal (1872, with Vocabulary on p. 69 fi.) ; P. R. Gordon, ‘ On 
the Khiimtra ’ in JRAS xxvii. (1895) 167 fl., 163 (contains a brief 
list of words compared with Shan, Khamti, Lao, and Siamese) 
For a fuller bibliography, see Toung Poo, No. 2, May 1906. 

P. K. Ghrdon. 

AHRIMAN. — ^The later Persian, designation by 
whiob the devil, or principle of evil, is known in 
the religion of Zoroaster. The ancient form of 
the name is Angra Mainyu in 6fl.thic Avesta 
Ahra Mainyu in Yonnger Avesta, Ahraman in 
Pahlavi, una' Ahriman in Modem Persian, whence 
the current designation ‘ Ahriman.’ The Greeks, 
as early as Aristotle, were familiar with the 
Persian appellation as ’Apeiydnos, which the Latins 
adopted as Arimanius. The oririnal meaning of 
the term appears to be ‘ Enemy-Spirit,’ ‘ Spiritual 
Poe ’ {ahra, ‘ inimical,’ mainyu, ‘ spirit ’), although 
the exact etymology of the title ahra is not yet 
clear. 

In the Gathds, Angra Mainyu generally stands 
In opposition to Spenta Mainyu, the ‘Holy Spirit’ 
of Ahura Mazda. But in the Younger Avesta this 
distinction between the Holy Spirit and God is not 
preserved, both being identified, so that the_ op- 
position thenceforth stands between Ahra Mainyu 
and Ahura Mazda. Angra Mainyu is not men- 
tioned in the Old Persian inscriptions, but the evil 
principle is there designated by Drauga, ‘Palse- 
nood’ (Bh. i. iv. 34, 37 ; Bar. Pers. d. 17, 20), 

Although Anra Mainyu is coeval with .^ura 
Mazda (B&tistAn-t-B&ntg, xxxviL 21, 26), he is not 
regarded as being co-eternal with him, for it is he 
who will cease to be {BilndahiSn, i. 3), The nature 
of Ahriman, as portrayed in the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tures from the earliest to the later times, is that 
of the very essence of evil, an entity (more or less 
personified) that chooses by preference to do wrong 
and oppose the spirit of goodness, because of being 
ignorant, deceitful, malicious, and perverse [c.g. 
Yasna, xxx. 3-6, xlv. 1-2, xlvi, 7, xxxi. 12). 
He arose from the abyss of endless darkness 
{BUndahiSn, i. 9), his abode being in the northern 
regions {Vtndid&d, xix. 1). He did not know for 
some time of the existence of Ormazd {Bdndahiin, 
i. p ; Z&t-Sparam, i. 2) ; nor, being ignorant and 
blind {Bhndahiin, i. 19), did he foresee his future 
doom (Dinhart, tr. Sanjana, p. 258). Accordingly, 
being absolutely unaware of what is to befall him at 
the end of time, he is unable to adopt any means 
to guard himself (id. p. 462). He is absolute evil 


without any goodness {Zdf-Sparam, i. 17 ; Ddtist&n- 
t-Dintg, xxxvii. _28 ; Sad Bar, Ixii. 3), but he’ is not 
a fallen angel, like his counterpart in Christianity. 
His standing^ epithet is ‘ the demon of demons ’ 
{Vzndtddd, xix. 1) ; and he is the destroyer of the 
world {Artd-Vtrdf Ndmak, ch. c.) and full of malice 
{Bdndahiin, i. 10). As a pernicious power, Ahri- 
man is represented, especially in the Younger 
Avesta and the Pahlavi books, as thwarting the 
beneficent influence of Ormazd by means of an- 
tagonistic creations {e.g. Vendiddd, i. 1 f. ; Yasht, 
xiii. 77 ; Yasna, ix. 8 ; Bdndahiin, i. 1-28), and as 
in constant struggle -with the spirit of light {e.g. 
Yasht, X. 97, xiii. 13, xvdii. 2, xix. 46, 96 ; Yasna, 
X. 15). He strives to persuade men to be hostile 
to Ormazd and win them over to his own side 
{Bdndahiin, i. 14 ; ZdUSparam, i. 8), and his 
greatest victory consists in inciting a human soul 
to rebel against Ormazd. His complete satisfac- 
tion is found in securing a human soul on his side 
{Bind-i-Matndg-i-Khrat, xlvi. 4, 5). So mighty is 
he, moreover, that even the Yazatas, or ‘ioigels,’ 
did not succeed in overpowering him, and it was 
only Zarathushtra who confounded him {Yasht, 
xvii. 19, 20 ; Vendiddd, xix. ; Binkart, vii. 4, 
36-41). From Ahriman proceeds all disorder, and 
he is the source of all disease and of death ( Yasna, 
XXX. 5; Vendiddd, xx. 3, xxii. 2, ii. 29; Yasht, 
iii. 13-14). He attacks the creations of Ormazd, 
and introduces imperfections, disease, and death. 
He killed GdyCmart, the primeval man, and 
Gdshdrvan, the primordial ox {Bdndahi&n, iii. 17 ; 
Zdt-Sparam, iv. 3 ; Bdtistdn-i-B&nig,_ xxxvii. 82) ; 
he introduced all physical and moral imperfections 
into creation ; he created hosts of demons to ac- 
complish his work of destruction in the Idngdom 
of goodness {BdndahiSn, i. 10, 24, 27) ; he formed 
Azhi Dahaka for the destruction of the world of 
righteousness {Yasht, ix. 14, xvii. 34). Ahriman 
is the head of a ribald crew of demons, fiends, and 
arch-fiends, who are mentioned hundreds of times 
as daevas (Mod. Pers. dlv, ‘ demon ’) and druias in 
the Avesta and later literature, and conceiveu of as 
abiding in heU, in * endless darkness,’ ‘ the worst 
life, the abode of Deceit and of the Worst Thought ’ 
{Yasna, xxxi. 20, xxxii. 13 ; Vendiddd, iii. 35). 
The final defeat of Ahriman and his evil progeny 
is to be brought about by man. At the resurrec- 
tion, Aliriman, being impotent and helpless, will 
bow down before the good spirits {Yasht, xix. 96), 
and his doom, according to the later books, is to be 
utter annihilation {Bdtistdn-i-BSnig, xxxvii. 20, 59, 
71, 114, 120), for the Zoroastrian religion postulates 
the ultimate triumph of good over evil and the final 
eradication of sin from the world {Bdtistdn-i-Binig, 
xxxvii. 120-122). At that time Ahriman will be 
driven from mankind {Binkart, tr. Sanjana, p. 445), 
and, rushing to darkness and gloom in his impotence 
{Bdndahiin, xxx. 30), will be forced to seek refuge 
in the earth (Westergaard Fragments, iv. 3), where 
he Arill be imprisoned (DlnZwrt, tr. Sanjana, p. 161) 
or destroyed {Gama Memorial Volume, 128-129). 

Attempts have been made to trace resemblances 
between Ahriman and Ahi, the sky-serpent of 
ancient India, as also with the Mara of Buddhism, 
but these are too few and too remote to deserve 
much consideration. The nearest resemblance is 
that between Ahriman and Satan. 


Owing to the emphasis which the Avesta and 
later books lay upon recognizing the principle of 
evil as an active agent in the life of the world, 
Zoroastrianism is frequently spoken of ns Dualism. 
The Parsis, or modern followers of the faith, how- 
ever, vigorously reject the application of the term 
to their relipon, and their most advanced teachers 
deny attributing any personality to Ahriman except 
as a principle or force. Further discussion of this 
problem, and the attitude in ancient as well as 
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modem times with regard to the subject, is re- 
served for the article on Dualism. See also 
Obmazd, Zoeoastbianism. 

Ltteiutubs. — F or detailed bibliographical references on the 
•abject, consult Jackson, ‘Die iranische Eeligion ’ in Oeiger 
and Kuhn’s Orundriss der iran. Phitol ii. 646-668, includ- 
ing also Spiegel, EraniscTit Alterthumskunde, 11. 119-126, 
Leipzig, 1878 : Darmesleter, Ormazd et Ahriman, Paris, 1887 ; 
Casartelli, The Mazdayasnian Religion under the Saesanids 
Jtr. from ITenoh into English by Firoz Jamarojlj, pp. 60-68, 
Bombay, 1889 ; Tlele, Gesch. der Religion im Altertum, il. 163- 
163, Gotha, 1^8, and Geschiedenia van den Oodsdierut in de 
Oudheid, U. 264-271, Amsterdam, 1901 ; Stave, uber den 
Einfluss dee Parsiamus, p. 235 fl., Hanrleim 1893; Rustomj] 
PeshotanjI Sanjana, Zaralhuahlra and Zarathuahtrianism 
in the Aveata, Bombay and Leipzig, 1906 ; JE i. 294-297. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

AHUNA-VAIRYA. — A formulated name 
taken from the first words of a prayer or solemn 
declaration, collected from scattered parts of the 
Gdlhas, and always held in the highest veneration 
by the followers of Zarathustra. It is of much 
factitious and also of much real importance, for it 
has received unusual attention both from experts 
in Zend phUology and from non-experts interested 
in the history of theological doctrines, — this last 
o^ving to the erroneous supposition that it repre- 
sents the original of the Philonian- Johannine 
Logos. Its chief occurrence, as our texts now 
stand, appears at the close of Yasna xxvii., just 
preceding the beginning of the Gdthd Ahunavaiti. 
It consists of three lines which may once have 
numbered twenty-one words, and may still be so 
reckoned by counting the particles. Tnese twenty^ 
one words were supposed, or Avere later made, to 
correspond to the twenty-one nashs, or books of 
the Avesta, most of Avhich, as complete documents, 
have noAv perished. 

1. Dialect and other characteristics. — The 
Ahunaver is composed in the so-called Gdthic 
dialect, or, more correctly, in the original Avestan 
language, of Avhioh all outside of the Gdthds 
should be considered a dialect ; but the difierences 
are not very great, particularly now that wo have 
begun to discovert that the Avesta forms them- 
selves partake somewhat of that multiphonous 
character Avhich leaves the Pahlavi language at 
times so inscrutable. ) The A Anna ver preserves the 
metre of the Gdtha Ahunavaiti, ivnich, though 
properly the original of both the substance and 
metre of this brief piece, yet curiously enough 
derives its name from its oAvn ofispring. For the 
Gdthd from which these lines were collected bears 
their name, and is called Ahunavaiti, i.e. ‘having 
the Ahuna with it,’ probably referring to the 
accidental position of this formula in the fixed 
course of the Yasna recital. 

Though preserving unmistakable traces of having 
been someAvhat artificially constructed, both as to 
metre and contents, the little CTOW of words is 
well worthy of its parentage in the Gdthd. A care- 
ful translation of it Avould ne as follows, aJl discus- 
sion being here omitted : — 

‘As the Ahu is to be chosen. 

So (let) the Eatu (bo) from every legal fitness, 

A Creator of mental goodness. 

And of life’s actions done for Mazda; 

And the kingdom (be) to Ahura, 

Whom (the Ahu, or the Batn) Hs has appointed as 
nourisher to the poor.’ 

The immediate sources of the expressions may 
be said to be such as Yasna xxix. 6, xxxi. 8, 16, 21, 
xxxiv. 6, xliv. 4, liiL 9 — all being G&thic passages. 

2. Interpretation. — The moral idea in the Ahuna- 
ver as a testimony to its presence elsewhere . — ^In 
view of their prionty in age and of other circum- 
stances, the Gdthds have been supposed to be the 
original sources of the moral idea as well as of the 
now accepted eschatology. They have been con- 

• Ahunatlr, Bonover, are Pahlavi and Pars! abbreviations, 
ahuna representing ahu, and -r#r representing vairyS (some 
wonld write -voir, ahunavair). 
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fidently held to be the most prominent early 
literature in which those conceptions are mani- 
fested. And apart, perhaps, from our Semitie 
Scriptures, they most certainly possess this claim, 
esjpecially when it is remembered that the Hebretr 
exilic Scriptures have been widely and reasonably 
thought to have been influenced by those Persian 
ideas which are most incisively expressed in the 
Gdthds and the rest of the genuine Avesta. They 
(the_ Gdthds) therefore constitute a principal foens 
of light for the history of religious experience. 
But we must by no means take all their high 
claims at once for granted Avithout the most 
searching investigation at every step. They do 
indeed prove to be what at the first glance they 
seem to be ; and they stand almost isolated in this 
respect, as being in their day among the most 
serious records of religious couAdetion and senti- 
ment. But they imperatively demand all possible 
corroboration as to their value in regard to the 
vital consideration in question, Noav the Ahuna- 
ver is one of their most important supports. 
Hence the high scientific value of its interpreta- 
tion. The facts relating to the Ahunaver, as also 
to the Gdthds, certainly prove that the moral idea 
prevailed extensively in Iran as Avell as in India. 
This is extremely interesting simply as a matter of 
psychological experience; but it implies beyond 
aU question a Avidely felt and practical religious 
influence of the moral idea upon the sentiments 
and lives of the populations amidst Avhich this 
lore prevailed. Here Ave have a point of moment- 
ous consequence, Avhich possibly explains also why 
Cyrus Avas so ready to further the religious as 
Well as the political prosperity of the JeAvs, Avith 
all that this entailed in the return of the people 
and in the restoration of their sacred Temple AVith 
their established faith. 

It is apparent from the translation given above 
that all ideas save the moral one are actually and 
instinctively excluded from the lines. Neither 
Asa, nor Vohuman, nor Khsathra is here used even 
in its high secondary sense as the name of one of 
the archangels themselves, each a personification 
of the supreme ideas of Truth, Benevolence, and 
LaAvful Order, — Avhile the closing words Irefer to 
the first altruistic act of the moral instinct — the 
care of the afilicted ; and, almost strange to say, 
there is not a trace of any allusion to ceremonies. 
If we are correct in placing the Ahunaver next 
after the Gdthds in order of time, say about one 
hundred years later, then their exclusively moral 
point of Anew tends throve the vital energy of the 
moral idea in the Gdthic hymns themselves — a 
matter of extreme scientific interest in ideAV of the 
facts. 

3 . Later sanctity. — The Ahunaver, haidng ac- 
quired a singular sanctity for the reasons pven, 
was freely used by the religious fancy of a some- 
what later age. Like the ‘sAA’ord or the Spirit, 
it becomes a weapon in the hand of saints and 
angels. ZarathuStra himself, in his later tradi- 
tional r 6 Ie, and in his Temptation, repels Angra 
Mainyu Avith it, while SraoSa Avields it as his 
snaithiS, i.e. as his ‘halbert.’ It would, however 
be precarious simply to assert that the above-noted 
characteristic of the formula was the efiective and 
immediate cause of the someAvhat excessive im- 
portance aftenvards attributed to it. Its^ sacro- 
sanct cbaracter, if one might so express it, wm 
probably OAAung to its brevuty plus its allusions te 
the Gdthds, or even to some purely acoi^ntal 
intellectual circumstance, and it was doubtlcM 
often used perfunctorily like the Pater Noster, ^ 
not indeed almost as a potent instrument of magic. 

4. Relation of the Ahunavgr to the History m 
Religion. — ^The allusions to this formula which 
occur in the commentary upon it in Yasrut xix, 
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have been widely exploited in critical and semi- 
critical studies upon the subject of the Philonian- 
^ohannine Logos; and it certainly constitutes a 
secondary factor to be reckoned with in our de- 
cision as to the history of exegesis at the places 
indicated. Such expressions as the Ahunaver 
being ‘the word uttered before the heaven, the 
earth,’ etc,, do indeed recall the terms in the Pro- 
logue of St. John: ‘In the beginning was the 
■W^rd.’ It has been supposed that these expres- 
sions in Yasna xix. gave the idea to this ‘ Word ’ of 
St. John. Owert, we believe, first suggested the 
connexion. But possible as such an initiative 
might be, the present writer does not regard it as 
at all wohable, in view of the Greek Logos with 
which Philo was so familiar. Besides, there is no 
saying what the date of Ycisna xix. may be; it 
may even have been Sasanian. Commentary of 
course appeared almost as soon as a text was 
issued ; and our Pahlavi commentary texts, how- 
ever late they received their present forms, as 
‘ edited with all the manuscripts collated,’ cannot 
fail to have preserved hints from the very earliest 
ages. Naturally, these were sometimes much 
covered up by over-OTowths ; and this Fewna xix. 
must certainly have nad predecessors. Philo may 
also have acq[uired some information as to Avestau 
doctrine from the semi-Persian books of the Bible, 
from the Apocrypha, and from the exilic Talmud, 
so far as they were then current, and from the 
many related documents of which we have never 
known even the existence ; for echoes of such 
religious doctrines must have reached both Jeru- 
salem and Greek Egjppt; but to suppose that 
Yasna xix. influenced this Philonian-Johannine 
liOgos of the Prologue seems to ns utterly 
out of the question, in view of the history of 
Philo’s development. See artt. Loaos and Philo 
JXTDffiUS. 

LtTKRATtmE,— The texts of the Avesta nt Yasna xxvli. ; the 
FahUvi text of Yasna xxril. (ece Spiegel's text, tr., and Com.) ; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, f. pt. 2, p. 81 ; Oppert, 
'L'Honover, le verbe orinteur de Zoroaatro' In Annates de (a 
philos. ehrit., Jan. 1862; Kossowicz, Decern Zendavestce ex- 
eerpta, 1868; Justi,ffandbucfiderZendspraehe,j>.258; Hang, 
Essays on the ParsisS, p. 141, n. 2 ; Hang and West, Glossary 
. . . of Arda Firo/, pp. 256-267 ; Anesfa, Livre Sacri du Zoro- 
astrianisme, tr. by C. de Harlez, p. SOI ; Roth, ZDilQ, xxxvUL 
487 ; Bartholomae, AlCiran. fVdrierb. cols. 282, 707, 778, and 
refs, ; Dannesteter, SEE v. ^ 129, xxill. 23, Zend-Avesta, L 
162£f. ; L. H. Mills, SEE xxxL 281 (somewhat raodifled above 
hj the article, more point being seen In aldldit haid); West's 
translation of the Pahlavi text of the Ahunnv§r (Ahunavalr) 
in SEE, xxvli. 5-6, note ; Zartosbti, ileher, 1273 K.n. No. 3, 
p. 253; K. F. Geldner, SjBAIP xxxvUi. (1004); H. G. Smith 
In ARF vL 238-243. L. H. MILLS. 

AHURA MAZDA.— See Obmazd. 

AINUS. 

[J. Batchelor]. 

X. The Ainu habitat. — ^The few Ainus now living 
— and at the present time there are less than 20,000 
of them left — may be looked upon as the very last 
rerrmant of a great pre-historio race, which was, 
without doubt, once spread over an area extending 
from Siberia in the north down to the southernmost 
limits of old Japan. An indisputable proof of this 
lies in the fact tliat very many geograpliical names 
in Siberia and throughout the whole of the Japanese 
empire, Formosa excluded, are discovered to be of 
Ainu origin.* Moreover, Japanese mythology, as 
contained in their book entitled Kojikt, or ‘Re- 
cords of Ancient Matters,’ f and Japanese history 
as found in their Nihongi, or ‘ (Chronicles of Japan,’J 
both of which works date back to the 8th cent. 

• See Batchelor, An Ainu-Eng.-Jap. Diet, ond ffraTn,,Tokle, 
1906, ptU.pp. 15-77. 

f See tr. by Chamberlain, TASJ, Snpplemcnt, 1882. 

t TASJ, Supplement, 1896, by W. Q. Alton. 


A.D., bear unmistakable evidence to the fact of the 
Ainus being an aboriginal race of Japan. 

2. The Ainu religion pre-historic. — There is no 
great difficulty in determining the descent, nature, 
and relationsnip of such religions as have arisen 
during historical times; sudi as, for example, 
Judaism, Muhammadanism, Christianity, Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Taoism, and others of less 
importance. But a vast majority of ancient re- 
ligions, of which there are still to be found some 
living examples left among scattered tribes and 
races, had their origin in pre-historic times, con- 
cerning which neither specific documents nor 
trustworthy traditions are to be had. The Ainu 
religion is one of these. Indeed, like indigenous 
Japanese Shintoism, it is a religion without any 
known historical beginning, and has no recognized 
founder. 

3. The native religion still unchanged.— That the 
Ainu religion is the same to-day in all essentials 
as it was in pre-historio times, may be inferred 
from the inherent genius of the language, as well 
as gathered by way of auxiliary from the customs 
of the people and their present-day practices of 
rites and ceremonies. It is on record that in 
the year 1620 the Jesuit Father Hieronymus de 
Angelis paid a visit to the Island of Saghalien (the 
whole of which was then reckoned part of the 
Japanese empire), from Nagasaki; and from his 
description of the Ainus, written two years later, 
it is found that their manners and customs 
were the same then as those of their descendants 
now. Also, in June 1643, Captain Vries of the 
ship Castricum saw them, and his report bears the 
same testimony as that of the Jesuit Father. The 
Matsumm Mamtscripis, the Ezo Jsan Monogatari, 
and other Japanese works also speak to the same 
effect. Ancient and modem lists of words, whether 
written in English or German, Japanese or Russian, 
and dating back hundreds of years (Batchelor, Diet. 
6 ), show that the language of this race has not 
materially changed since they were collected. 

The name ol the famous mountain Fuji itself is not Japanese, 
as many have supposed it to be, but is of Ainu oririn, like so 
many other piaces in its locality. It is a namo which carries 
os back to nre-historio times, and plunges us at onco right 
down into the very heart of Ainu religion. As written by the 
Japanese, who do so, it should be remembered, by means of 
OmnesB hicroglj'phics used phonerically and without the least 
regard to meaning, Fuji is generally mode to mean 'llountain 
of wealth,’ ‘Peerless,’ or ‘Not-two.’ In Ainu, however, Fuji 
means ‘ Ore,’ and is the name especially applied to this element 
when being worshipped. Fuji is, in truth, the name of the 
goddess of Dre. Hence it may well bo concluded that in 
pre-historic times this beoutitul, peerless Fuji no yama was 
regarded by the Ainus as one of their nature-deities, and, as 
such, worshipped. Volcanoes are also frequently worshipped 
by this race nt the present day. Furthermore, Fuji is a 
dormant volcano. To^ny fire is worshipped upon the hearth 
in every Ainu hut (whore the occupants ore not Christian), and, 
when worshipped, always has the appellation Fuji, or Htidii, or 
Unji, according to dialect, applied to it. The common word 
for ‘ Are ' in its ordinary uses & A6e. 

4. The Ainu religion originally monotheistic. — 
The term for ' GocT defined. — Although the Ainu 
religion, as now developed, is founa to bo ex- 
tremely polytheistic, yet the very word in use for 
‘God,’ being of the singiJar number, seems to 
indicate that in its beginning it was monotheistic 
in nature. This word is Kamut. This is a com- 
pound of three distinct roots, the chief of which 
IS ka, whose meaning is ‘ over,’ ‘ above,’ ‘ top,’ and 
so forth. It is like super and Mp. It occurs in 
kando, ‘heaven,’ ‘sky’; and is found in many 
words where the sense of super is to be conveyed. 
The fundamental meaning of mu is ‘spreading,’ 
‘creeping* ; and kamu, which is the oldest Japim. 
ese word for ‘ God,’ * means, in Ainu, ‘covering,’ 

• Alton In hi* Shinto, I/mdon, 1806, p. 7, gives practically the 
*ame derivation for the Japanese word kami, stating that it k 
probably connected with ioburu, • to cover,' and has t&e general 
meaning of ‘above,’ ‘superior.’ 
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‘creeping over.’ J is a particle which has the 
power of changing some parts of speech into nonns, 
as well as being a personal pronoun meaning ‘ he, 
‘she,’ or ‘it,’ Thus by derivation Kamui means 
‘ that which ’ or ‘ he who covers ’ or ‘ overshadows.’ 
And so our thoughts are made to revert to the 
oipav6s of the Aryans and to the Tien, ‘ heaven,’ of 
the Chinese. 


The term Kamui is of wide application, and may be used as 
a noun or adjective at will. But, however employed, it never 
loses its root meaning of chief in station, quality, or power. 
Thus, used as an adjective, it has the following shades of 
meaning. Kamui nupuri, ‘ a great or high mountain ’ ; Kamui 
rera, ‘ a strong ' or ‘ mighty wind,’ or ‘ a beautiful wind ’ ; Kamui 
nomio, ‘a pretty flower’; Kamui chikoikip, 'a large animal,’ 
and so forth. When used as a suffix, Kamui is always a noun, 
yf. Nupuri Kamui, ‘the gods of the mountains’; Chikuni 
Kamui, ‘the gods of trees.’ Also ’gods upon 

the land’; Rep-un-Kamui, ‘gods in the sea.’ It is not the 
mountain or tree or flower or land or sea that is called ‘ God ’ 
and worshipped, but the spirit or spirits supposed to dwell in 
these objects. Otherwise the construction of the term would 
have to be changed ; as, for example, Nupuri Kamui should 
be changed into Nupun-ne-kamui, and Chikuni Kamui Into 
Chikuni-ne-kamui. 


5 . The Supreme _ God distinguished. — After 
monotheism had given place to polytheism, it 
became necessaiy for the Ainus to distinguish 
between the deities. Making gods many rendered 
it imperative to have some term by which to 
designate the Supreme God. Hence, when speak' 
ing of the ‘ God of Gods,’ the Ainus gave Him the 
name of Pasc-Kamui, ‘Creator and Possessor of 
heaven.’ All the rest are termed Yaiy an Kamui 
or ‘common deities,’ also ‘near’ and ‘distant 
deities.’ Pose is an adjective, and points to rank 
and authority, its first meaning being ‘weighty,’ 
‘ true,’ and ‘ superior in rank.’ And so Pose Kamui 
may well he translated by the word ‘chief’ or 
‘true God’; or, as the Hebrews would have said, 
‘ God over all. ’ * Thus far, then, we have reached 
a real basis for two articles of Ainu belief, viz. (a) 
‘I believe in one supreme God, the Creator of 
all worlds and places, who is the Possessor of 
heaven, Avhom we call Pose Kamui, “The true 
God,” and whom we speak of as Kofan kara 
Kamui, Moshiri kara Kamui, Kando koro Kamui ’ ; 
( 6 ) ‘ I believe also in the existence of a multitude 
of inferior deities {Kamui), all subject to this one 
Creator, who are His servants, who receive their 
life and power from Him, and who act and govern 
the world under Him.’ 

6 . Special names given to the Creator. — In ask- 
ing for proof of the existence of a Creator, the 
Ainus point to the flash of lightning and c^ it 
the shining forth of God’s gloiy, and to the 
thunder and say it is the sound of His voice. The 
Milky Way is called His river. Two specially 
favourite names one sometimes hears applied to 
Him are Tuntu and Shinda, The first of these, 
Tuntu, may he translated by ‘brace,’ ‘support,’ 
‘pillar,’ ‘sustainer,’ ‘upholder.’ God is addressed 
by it often in prayer when the thought uppermost 
in the mind of the worshipper is that of God as the 
upholder and sustainer or all things. The second 
word, Shinda, means ‘cradle.’ The Creator is so 
named because He is looked upon os the God in 
whose hands we rest. He is also called upon as 
‘our nourislier’ (Batchelor, The Ainu ana their 
Folklore, London, 1901, p. 582 ff.). 

7 . Evil spirits called Kamui. — ^Bearing the mean- 
ing it does, it is not surprising to find that the term 
Kamui is applied to evil spirits as well as good. 
Satan and all his angels are called Nitne Kamui. 
Kline means ‘ stiff,’ ‘ oppressive,’ ‘ heavy ’ as dough. 
Evil spirits are thus naturally looked upon as the 
oppressors and enemies of mankind. Indeed, as 
the Ainus quaintly put it, ‘ they are very difficult 
to get along with.’ They are extremely numerous 
and quite ubiquitous. And they even are expressly 

• Bev Bab'helor, Diet. pt. ii. p. 20, ».r. ‘ Knmui.’ 


said to inhabit the very same objects, in manj 
instances, as the better deities themselves. Henci 
the_ good and evil genii of trees are brought ti 
notice. Tree-blight and all accidents from trees 
for example, are caused by the evil genii; whili 
the buds, leaves, flowers, and useful fruits grow, i 1 
is supposed, through the favour of the good ones. 

8 . Special meanings of the term Kamui.— 
careful analysis of the word Kamui, taken in con 
nexion with the various objects to which it u 
applied, makes the following facts clear : (a) "'i^er 
applied to spirits supposed to be good, it expresse; 
the quality of being useful, beneficent, divine. ( 6 ; 
When referred to supposed evil spirits, it indicates 
that which is had and most to he dreaded (c) Wher 
applied to reptiles, devils, and evil diseases, it 
signifies the most hateful, abominable, repulsive, 
and harmful, {d] When ajiplied especially as a 
prefix to animals, fishes, or birds, it represents the 
greatest or most fierce, or the most useful for food 
or clothing, as the case may he. (e) When applied 
to persons, it is a mere title of respect expressive of 
honour, dignity, and rank. But it should he noted 
that, because an object has the term Kamui applied 
to it, this in no way implies that' it is looked upon 
as divine or as necessarily worshipped. Demons 
are called by this term, hut many of them are not 
even revered, though, out of fear, theymay he propi- 
tiated \rith offerings. Men are often called Kamui, 
hut they never have divine worship paid them. 

9 . God and Creation. — It has been seen (§ 5 ) that 
the supreme God is sometimes spoken of as Creator. 
But, to save confusion of thought, the method^ of 
creation should he explained. According to Ainu 
ideas, matter of all kinds is considered to have 
existed from all eternity, and other things to bave 
been evolved out of it. Ex nihilo nihil fit is the 
motto of this people, so that one is prepared to find 
certain ideas connected mth the metamorphistio 
cult lurking in their theories anent the ongin of 
things. But with the Ainus metamorphism is by 
no means a natural change, for upon examination 
it is found to partake in some mstances of tlie 
nature of special creative acts performed for the 
specific purpose of stocking the earth, while in 
others it is made to take place as a predetermined 
punishment by a stronger power for some evil done. 

Thus, for example, deer and Ashes of some kinds are said 
to have been made to develop out of hairs, hones, and scalM 
of similar creatures cast out of heaven after a celestial few 
(427, 298).* Some snakes, so theory asserts, came out of a pole, 
and others out of a lop of wood (S64) ; one woman, we learn, WM 
chang-ed into a frog as a punishment for some misdemeanour (26), 
another into a flower (260), and a child into a goat-sucker (183) ; 
the hazel-hen came from a piece of deer skin (447), and a Japanese 
who had lost bis way In the mountains was metamorphosed Into 
a green pigeon (444) ; some bears, demons, foxes, and cats were 
developed, so we are informed, from sparks of Are and ashes (467, 
601), while hares were evolved from hairs cast out of heaven (514) ', 
In some instances, eels, we learn, came out of twisted grass (626), 
and in others from a piece of wood (S65) ; squirrels, the Ainu 
would have us believe, were made to come out ol a pair of old 
cast-away sandals (600) ; gnats, mosquitoes, and gadflies are said 
to have been evolved from the ashes of a goblin (74), and so on. 

God and the production of dry land.— Me legend concerning 
the first appearance of dry' land Is pwculiar, and, inasmuch as a 
bird is supposed to have assisted in bringing it forth by 
over the original substance, it Is worth quoting. In the begin- 
ning the world was a great slushy quagmire. The waters were 
hopelessly mixed up with the earth, and nothing was to be 
seen but a mighty ocean of bare sloppy awamp. All the lana 
was mixed up with, and aimlessly floating about in, the 
seas. All around was death and stillness. Nothing existed in 
this chaotic mass, for it was altogether Incapable of susWning 
animal life ; nor were there any Jiving fowls flying in the airy 
expanse above. All was cold, solitary, and desolate. 
the clouds had their demons, and the Creator lived In the hignesi 
heavens, with a host of subordinate deities. At last, the true 
God determined to make the earth babltahle. He therefore 
made a water-wagtail, and sent him down from heaven to pro- 
duce the earth. When this bird saw the dreadful condition tne 
world was In, he was almost at his wits' end to fcno-w now ro 
perform his allotted task. He Huttcred over the water with nls 
wings, trampled upon the muddy matter with his feet, and beat 


• The numbers refer to pages of The Ainu and their FoUlare, 
hereafter cited as AF. 
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It down with his tail. After a rery long time of hovering, 
trampling, and toU-wagging, dry places began to appear, and 
the waters gradually became the ocean. And so the worlds were 
in time raised out ot the waters, and caused to float upon them. 
Therefore the Ainus call the earth by the name iloshiri, l.e. 
' floating land,' and hold the wagtail in great esteem. 

10. Animism the root of Ainu polytheistic 
notions. — It vras stated in § 4 that there are 
grounds for concluding the Ainu relipon to have 
been monotheistic in nature at the commencement, 
and to have gradually developed later into poly- 
theism. The moving cause of this evolution of 
dogma becomes very apparent when it is taken into 
consideration that the one great principle under- 
lying Ainu theological notions in all their parts 
may be summed up in the one word, Animism — not 
animism as formerly employed in biology simply 
to denote the theory, of which Stahl is the chief 
exponent, that the soul (anima) is the vital prin- 
cime, and the’ cause both of the normal phenomena 
of life and also of the abnormal phenomena of 
disease. It is this and very much more. Animism 
is here used in the wide sense given it by E. B. 
Tylor {Prim. Cult. chs. xi.-xvii.), os incluoing the 
whole doctrine of souls and other spirit-entities, 
whether they be conceived of M being good, bad, 
or indifferent in nature and action. 

According to universal Ainu ideas, not only are 
men and women, beasts, fishes, and fowls, trees 
and all plants, supposed to bo animated with soul- 
life, but all other obj eots as well. Indeed, animism, 
as found to be devdoped among this people, is as 
uniform and comprehensive as the OTeat rh vavoi 
the pantheistic creed, for it holds all nature in its 
embrace ; yet so multiform is it, that it allows a 
distinct individual race and cIms of spirits to every 
order of nhenomena. Accordingly, almost every 
conceivable object, whether visible or invisible, 
animate or inanimate, organic or inorganic, is 
endowed with a distinct jwrsonal^ intelligent, and 
never-ending life. It is this conscious entity which 
works in and through it, that governs it and keeps 
it in its normal condition. Hence the bubbling 
spring and rippling rivulet, the rushing torrent, 
the flying clouds, whistling winds, pouring rain, 
roaring storm, and restless ocean, — aU such 
things, together with animal and vegetable IHe, 
have their governing spirits within them, which 
must be treated with due respect by all men. This 
philosophy also asserts as one of its dogmas that 
oven such objects as rocks and stones, lumps of 
clay, and grains of sand and dust, all have their 
separate class-life j and manufactured articles also, 
such as clothing and weapons, farming and fishing 
implements, eating and drinking utensils, and even 
entire huts, are supposed to have separate govern- 
ing spirits of their own, which -will live in the 
other world. This is not pantheism proper, for 
there is no trace of such a thing being thought of 
as one life naturally and of course swallowing up 
another ; spiritual immortality is with them a per- 
sonal immortality, and NirvSna is quite unknown 
in their midst. 

It is part of the animistic creed to look upon 
spirit-entities as having various degrees of intel- 
lect and higher and lower qualities of moral 
nature. And the more intelligent or the more bene- 
ficial to mankind any supposed spirit is thought 
to be, the higher is his station as a deity ; while 
the less beneficent such an entity is conceived to 
be to the world in general, and, among men,_ to 
the Ainus in particular, and the more practical 
harm he does or is thought to bo capable of doing, 
the greater demon is he considered to be. Thus, 
as beneficent objects said to contain personal, in- 
telligent entities, springs of cool drinking water 
and sulphur baths are held in especial esteem; 
whfle, inasmuch ns storms and diseases do damage 
and work death and destruction, they are looked 
voi.. I. — 16 


upon as containing demons, some of a higher and 
some of a lower degree of moral nature and power. 

11. jWI things supposed to be of dual parts.— 
According to Ainu statements, the people imagine 
all things to have two parts: the one inner, in- 
visible, and ethereal in nature, and the other 
(corresponding to it) an outer, visible, and sub- 
stantial, though not necessarily material, form — 
a form by which it reveals itself, through which it 
acts, and by which it makes itself felt. These 
two naturally go together, though they may be 
separated for a while at times (as in dreams, for 
example, when the soul is supposed to leave the 
body for a time), owing to special causes or for 
particular purposes. But the normal condition is 
for them to act together, the inner essence through 
the outer form. Further, the inner spirit may, if 
necessary to carry out some extraordinary pur- 
pose, even ass-ume the outer form of an object 
not belon^g to its class, and make itself seen 
and heard through it. In this we discover the 
basis for the; thought of demoniacal or other pos- 
session. 

12. Ainu ideas about anthropomorphism. — 
Nnttall, in his Standard Dictionary, defines an- 
thropomorphism as being the ascription (a) of a 
human form to deity, (6) of human qualities and 
affections to deities, and (c) of human faculties to 
the lower animals. This definition is quite Occi- 
dental. An Ainu would not think of putting it in 
that way. He would certainly change the order 
by making it dear that man is the recipient and 
God the giver. He does not say, for example, that 
the deities are anthropomorphic, but that man is 
theomorphic in so far as his nigher nature is con- 
cerned, and demon-like in everything that is evil 
about him. To all spirit-powers superior to man, 
whether in good or evil, are ascribed the most 
beautiful and the most hideous attributes of man- 
kind. But it must not be supposed that because 
the people think of an object as being endowed 
with a personal, conscious life which can think and 
will and act for good or ill as it pleases, it is there- 
fore in every instance anthropomorphic in structure. 
The inward and outer forms differ, and both will, it 
is thought, differ for ever. The outward form ivill 
always remain the same, whatever may be thought 
of the spirit form. It will be the same ivith all 
animals and trees, or with a blade of grass or a 
stone. As they are here, so will they be for ever 
in the next world. There is to be no change in 
form, and no extinction. The only natural change 
that can take place will be in the qualities of good 
and evil, for then evil ■will become more eril and 
goodness better. 

13. "nie word for ‘spirit’ defined. — In discussing 
Ainu religion, it is always necessary to keep in mind 
the meaning of the word in use for ‘spirit’ or 
‘soul.’ 'The term is peculiar^ interesting, imd 
deserves careful consideration. Its root has nothing 
whatever to do with such expressions as cn, axii, 
umbra, ‘ shade,’ * breath,’ and so forth. It suggests 
quite a different set of ideas. It is ramat or 
ramachi, to which the Japanese term tamashii or 
tama is in all probability allied. But the root of 
ramat is ram, which is a noun meaning ‘mind,’ 
•understanding,’ ‘intellect,’ and then ‘spirit,’ 
•soul,’ ‘essence,’ the ‘meaning of a word.’ The 
final at, which at times is heard as chi, signifies 
existence, the root being a, _‘ta be.’ Hence it is 
that gods and devils, elves, fairies, gnomes, goblins, 
and all spirits, of whatever race_ or order they be, 
are looked at from the side of intelligence rather 
than that of life alone (cf. § 10). 

14. The sun a nature-god. — The Ainu religion, 
then, being thus animistic (see § 10) and anthropo- 
morphic (see § 12) in principle, and each spirit 
agency being necessarily conceived of as endowed 
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■with mW or understanding (§ 13), the process of 
religious development becomes natural and easy, 
and nature-gods may he created both ad lihitum 
and ad infinitum. The sun above us, for example, 
is seen to move ; there is nothing haphazard about 
him ; he rises and sets -with the utmost regularity, 
and shines with surpassing splendour and ■with the 
e^vident good purpose of dispensing his welcome 
light and genial heat to the world. There is, there- 
fore, it is thought, a living light-giving spirit 
iramat) within the body or num* i.e. ‘ ball,’ of the 
sun, by whose influence he shines and by whose 
power ne moves. He is one, indeed, who reminds 
us much of the Egyptian iZa,t for he too was sup- 
posed to be directed by a divine agency and personal 
^vill. In his own sphere among the lesser fights of 
heaven this stupendous and mysterious orb m chief 
and king, and the region of the east, whence he 
rises, is held sacred. 

Inferior to the Creator (see § 5) yet superior to 
the sun in power is another spirit, malignant in 
nature. It is he who is supposed to bo the cause 
of solar eclipses, and he is thought to be the very 
incarnation of diseases and other bodily evils. 
When the sun is_ eclipsed, this orb is supposed to 
be dying. That is to say, his intelligent life — i.e. 
his ramat — is departing from the outer visible sub- 
stance and lea^ving the num black, cold, and dead. 
Yet he is never allowed quite to die, for a good 
superior spirit, who is either the Creator himself 
or His deputy, always, out of a kindly regard for 
mankind, graciously brings him back to his normal 
condition-t 

15. The moon. — The moon, who is said to be the 
■wife of the sun, is not worshipped. There is a 
legend about her which runs as follows : 

‘The sun aod moon are husband and wife. They are divine 
beings whose province ic is to rule the heavens and the earth. 
The male is appointed to do his work in the daytime only, and 
the female at night. Sometimes, however, they may ■be seen 
traveliing across the heavens in company. The divine sun is the 
lotger of the two, has the brightest and best clothing to wear, 
and shines the most ciearly. The moon is round like a cake of 
millet, and is clothed in dark and white garments which are 
worn one over the other. Now, the moon is sometimes invisible. 
■When this is the cose, it is because she has gone to visit her 
husband.' 

16. Dualism. — In mentioning the supposed cause 
of solar eclipses (see § 14) we were brought face to 
face with the fact that dualistic ideas are rampant 
in the Ainu religion. Indeed, they are as much 
in e^vidence there as they are in the Avesta, where 
the struggle between Ormazd and Aliriman is so 
clearly depicted ; or as they are in the Big Veda, 
where Indra and Vrtra form so constant a burden. 
The basis of dualistic ideas may be found (in so far 
as the Ainns are concerned) in their conception of 
spirit as defined in § 13, and of anthropomorphism 
as explained in § 12, taken in connexion ■with the 
antitheses of nature. The Ainus see so many 
contrary things ever present both within and 
outside of themselves, fighting, as they suppose, 
so much and so often against one another. Thus, 
light gives place to darkness, and bad weather to 
fine ; rejoicing may be with us to-day, but to-morrow 
men must weep ; this morning a child is bom, and 
in the evening it dies ; disease follows health, and 
good is succeeded by evil. Why, the Ainu asks, 
IS this so ? The explanation is simple. He who is 
the origin of light and life, of health and all good, 
is Himself the good trae God (Pcwe Kamui, see §5) ; 
while the source of disease, death, and all harm 
and e^vil in every degree and kind is naturally 
thought to be the Nitne Kamui, and all his agents 
the demons (see § 7). 

* The Samoycdes believe In a supreme God of heaven called by 
this very name. The Tibetan name for God Is Kam, Is It 
possible that these are all connected? 

t Hardwick, Chritt and other Masters, London, 1863, p. 443. 

} For an account of an eclipse of the sun and the Ainu method 
of coring It, see TA^, vob xi-i. part L 18S7. 


No clearer illustration of the doctrine of dualism can be found 
than that exhibited by Ainu notions of tte Kamui or superior 
spirits of the sea. The chief of these are two in number, named 
Mo-aeha and Shi-aeha. They are exactly the opposite of each 
other in character, and together ■with all the spirits of the ocean 
are called Kep-un-Kamut, i.e. ‘deities in tlie sea.’ iVii'-arfa, 
i.e. ‘wild,’ ‘rough,’ ‘strong Uncle,’ is always restless, and is 
continually pursuing his brother Mo-acha, i.e. ‘ Uncle of peace,' 
or ‘calm.’ ilo-acha is good, and is beloved and worshipped; 
while Shi-aeha is dreaded and disliked as being evil. Though he 
is not thankfully worshipped, he is often propitiated by means 
of adulatory speeches and offerings. Shi-acha is said to bo the 
cause of all harm done by and upon the sea, while his brother 
rules the calm. Another good illustration of this subject is 
afforded by the account the Ainus give of the devil’s attempt to 
swallow the sum (See AK 69). 


17. Fire-worship. — It has already been pointed 
out in § 14 that the greatest visible nature deity of 
the heights is the sun. Of like nature is the chief 
deity of the terrestrial globe, fire. The personal 
essence of fire, that is to say, its supposed spirit, 
when upon the hearth, is said to be of the feminine 
gender, and, besides being called Fuji, Vnji, or 
Euchi ns the case may be (see § 3), is also named 
Iresu-Kamui, i.e. ‘the divine being who rears us,’ 
and Iresu- Euchi, i.e. 'the ancestress who rears 
us’ — Fuji or Euchi meaning ‘grandmother’ or 
‘ancestress,’ and Iresu ‘to sustain’ or ‘to bring 
up.’ She is the chief in her sphere and cl^, and 
is sometimes spoken of as a disease-destroying and 
body-purifying spirit. As she is of so great import- 
ance, and holds so high a position, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that fire is in comparison most often 
worshipped. Indeed, so high is she supposed to bo, 
that she is sometimes spoken of as the ‘ Governor 
of the world. ’ With respect to her, there are several 
tabued things which go to show how she is rever- 
enced. Thus, for example, a burning log must not 
be struck with anything ; the ashes must not be 
knocked out of a pipe into it ; nothing must be 
taken ’out of it ■with a knife ; a pair of scissors 
must not be placed near it ; nail parings, saliva, 
and refuse of any kind must not be sufiered to fall 
into it. That this goddess is looked upon as super- 
intending matters connected ivith the house in 
which she dwells and is burning, may be gathered 
from such a prayer as the flowing: ‘0 thou 
diione goddess of nre, have mercy upon us and take 
care of this house.’ And that she is thought to 
attend to the wants of the family is proved by the 
foDowing address and prayer made to her at the 
time of a marriage : ‘ We have now settled to 
marry our son and daughter; therefore, 0 thou 
goddess of fire, hear thou and be ■iritness thereto. 
Keep this couple from sickness, and watch oyer 
them till they grow old. 
And that she is feared is 
proved by the fact that she 
IS supposed to be the chief 
witness for or against a 
person in the day of judg- 
ment (see § 40). _ When that 
takes place, it is said that 
she wul present the great 
Judge of all with a perfect 
picture of every word spoken 
and action done by each m- 
dividual being, ana from her 
there can be no appeal. 

But not only are prayers 
said to the goddess of lire, 
ofFerings also are sent to her 
by means of fetishes, and 
libations are poured out for 
Iier acceptance. Whenever 
beer is orewed, avhich is 
mostly done at the end of 
the millet harvest, and im- 
mediately before the_ Beed- 
sowing time, the Ainus always make a kind of 
inao or fetish out of wood, which they call tnumba- 
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ihntu-inao, i.e. ‘refining-club , fetish.’ This in- 
strument is used as a messenger to the spirit of 
fire, and is sent to her with some lees at the time 
of refining. It will he seen in the illustration 
here given that a hollow place is left at the top of 
the fetish. This is called the ‘ seat’ or ‘ nest,’ and 
is made so as to hold the lees presented. When 
these have been put on the ‘seat,’ drops of beer 
are offered to the various deities, and the fire is 
worshipped as follows: ‘0 divine grandmother, 
we drink beer to thee ; we offer thee inao. Bless 
this household, and dnve evil away. 0 keep us 
from all harm.’ After this, prayer is offered to the 
spirit of the fetish itself thus : ‘ 0 refining-club 
fetish, take the lees now placed upon thee to the 
goddess of fire, and thank her on our behalf for all 
the blessings she has bestowed upon us. Tell her 
of our estate and welfare, and solicit her continual 
help and favour.’ After having been thus offered 
and addressed, the fetishes are sometimes reverently 
burnt upon the hearth while prayer is being said, 
and so, in a way, the manes are sent to the spirit 
world. Sometimes, however, they are not burnt, 
but set up by the doorway as offerings to the 
deities of doors. The husband of the goddess of 
fire, that is to say, ‘the household inao’ men- 
tioned in § 24, is also associated with his consort in 
the prayers said on such occasions. 

18. Various nature-deities. — ^Before treating of 
the subject now incidentally mentioned, viz. 
fetishism, it will be well to mention some other 
nature-deities. After the goddess of fire, the chief 
of these seems to be one called Toi-kuru-puni- 
hum, or ‘He who rises from the surface of the 
earth.’ He is said to have a wife who is called 
Toi-kum-puni-mat, or ‘She who rises from the 
surface of the earth.’ These, it may be said, 
represent that class of deities whose province it is 
to attend to the well-being of vegetation. They 
are said to be of a good nature and disposition, 
and are consequently worshipped. This couple 
seem to represent the male and female principles 
of nature. The natural law by which rain 
descends and clears away is represented by one 
called Pe-konchi-koro-gum, or ‘ He who wears the 
water-cap.’ The Ainus say that this deity appears 
as a great rain-cloud. He is considered good, and 
ought therefore to be worshipped. There is a 
legend concerning him which runs as follows; 
* Once upon a time the Ainus were at war. The 
enemy had pressed them very hard, and had set 
fire to their houses. Upon this, the people colled 
upon all the deities they could think of for 
deliverance. Soon a large cloud arose from the 
mountains, and, floating directly to the burning 
village, rained heavily upon it and extinguished 
the flames. They then learned for the first time 
that this cloud was a god. He has been worshipped 
ever since this event, and the name “ He who wears 
the water-cap” was then given him.’ Another 
class is represented by one called Ikoro-koro-gum, 
or ‘He who possesses great treasure.’^ Another 
name given him is Nupuri-koro-Kamui, or ‘The 
divine possessor of the mountains.’ He has yet a 
third name by which he is known, and that is 
San-m-c-poro-Kamui, or ‘The divinity with the 
large footprints.’ This deity is the representative 
of such animals as are worshipped. When he 
makes himself visible, he is said to come always 
in the ^dily form of a bear, and it is supposed 
to be his special business to attend to the wants 
and general welfare of the forests and mountains. 

19. The spirits of the air. — ^Like the gods of the 
earth, the deities of the air are found to be very 
numerous. And they too may in some cases be 
regarded as personifications of the laws of nature. 
After the god of the sun mentioned in § 14 comes 
one called Shi-nish-e-ran-gum, or ‘ The person 


who comes doivn to the highest clouds.’ He has 
a consort whose name is Shi-nish-e-ran-mat, or 
‘She who comes down to the highest clouds.’ 
These are both worshipped, and they are supposed 
to move the clouds which they inhabit. Then 
follow Nochiu-e-ran-gum and his consort Nochiu-e- 
ran-mat, i.e. ‘ He’ or ‘ She who comes down to the 
constellations.’ It is their joint duty to attend 
to the shining and well-being of the stars. These 
also are worshipped. The last class to be men- 
tioned is supposed to attend to the lower clouds 
and fogs, and is represented by a pair called 
Urara-e-ran-gum and Urara-e-ran-mat, i.e. ‘He’ 
or ‘ She who descends in fogs.’ They are said to 
be worshipped by some. 

20. The demons of land and air. — In all things the 
Ainus are firm believers in an almost co-ordinated 
array of hostile deities who manifest their malig- 
nant nature by creating disease, death, and every 
kind of evil. Speaking of these matters, an Ainu 
once said to the present -writer ; ‘ As the demons of 
the air are so near this earth, it is possible for them 
to pay us frequent -visits, and even to dwell among 
ns. This accounts for so much that is evil in the 
world.’ Referring to the dryads of the forests, ho 
said: ‘There are a great number of them. The 
genii who work e-vil to men are part of these ; and 
though dwelling in the forests and mountains, 
they have their real home in the air around us. 
They are the servants of the prince of devils.’ 
Whirl-winds also, however small they may be, are 
looked upon as embodiments of evU spirits. 

One of the chief demons of the earth is called 
Nitat-unardbe, or ‘Aunt of swamps or marshes.’ 
And she, as her name implies, is supposed to have 
her home in fens, moors, and other damp places. 
Very many of the evilly disposed demons, ghosts, 
and ghouls are thought to be her offspring, and 
those which owe thmr origin to her go by the 
name of Toi-hekunra. The folloiving legend gives 
a fair idea as to what the people consider them 
to be like : ■ 

All ghoste ftro closely related to the demon of swamps. 
They are very largo and have extraordinarily big heads, -while 
their hair is always rough. -When seen, it is nearly always 
found to be standing upright. However, as they appear only 
after dark, and are but dimly seen, one cannot tell exactly 
what they are like. When they reveal themselves, it is only in 
order to bewitch people, and to do them harm. They are 
dreadful creatures, and, as they are true demons, are much to 
be feared. They came by their origin in this way. After God 
had finished making the world. He threw His mattocks away 
among the mountains, and left them there to rot. But as they 
decayed, they changed themselves Into demons and ghosts. 
They should be carefully avoided, for it a person catches but a 
glimpse of one, possession immediately follows, even though 
the demons themselves should not see the persons who have 
observed them. These ghosts walk only at night ; it is, there- 
fore, best for all people not to go out of doors after dark. Such, 
indeed. Is the command of the ancients. Now, if a person 
should have the misfortune to meet one of these creatures, he 
should hasten to say the following words: 'O you demon, 

I have been desiring to see and speak with you for a very long 
time, and now at last we have fortunately met. What I wanted 
to tell you is this. At the other end of the world there is 
a certain demon called lloshiri-thinnai-sam who has been 
most grievously backbiting you. He says: “There is a demon 
Inhabiting the marshes who is unhearobly proud. She hod 
better he coreful, for if ever X come across her path, I will give 
her Bucb a sound whipping that she will never forget it." Kow, 
therefore, hasten away, for if he catches you, you will be 
Bogged, and it -will go hard with you, for he is a mighty one.' 
If one addresses the demon in this way, she will bcliove it and 
set out at once, filled with wrath, to take vengeance. These 
words are spoken to deceive the demon, and so frustrate her 
evil designs ; and, unless they are said in her hearing, the 
person to whom she appears -will immediately fall down and 
die. So say the ancients. This legend, when stripped of all 
verbiage, and considered in connexion with the general run of 
Ainu thought, shows the demon of the swramps to bo merely 
malaria and ague personified. 

After the evil principle which is supposed to 
reside in marshes, the chief of the demons appears 
to be one called Kina-shuf-un-gum, or ‘ The 
person dwelling among the gross roots.’ The 
demons which follow are very difficult to define. 
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and are very numerous. Toi-pok-un-chiri, i.e. 

‘ The underground bird,’ is especially called upon 
for help by hunters in times of danger; but 
whom he represents, no one appears to laiow. 
iUdn to this one is Toikunrari-kuru, •with whom 
is associated his -wife Toikunrari-mat, These 
names mean ‘ He (or She) close upon the surface 
of the earth.’ These two are looked uj)on as the 
friends of hunters, and are called upon in times of 
danger. Sopokike-ush, who stands next in order, 
is said to he the demon who causes stones to rattle 
do^vn the cliffs and moimtain sides. These are 
hut classes of demons, for such creatures are very 
numerous indeed. They inhabit all kinds of 
places, such as the t<ms and bottoms of mountains, 
the flat surfaces or rooks, all kinds of flora, 
stony places, and localities where dust or sand 
prevails. The winds also have their demons, good 
and bad, and so have rain, mist, snow, hail, meet, 
frost, ice, etc. (see AF, ch. 61). 

21. Gods and demons of the sea and rivers. — 
AU the larger kinds of fishes and sea animals have 
di'vine honours paid them, as, for example, whales, 
sea-leopards, sea-lions, sword-fish, salmon, trout, 
sea-tortoises, and so forth. These are all wor- 
shipped. So far as one can learn, the principal 
deities of the sea are as follow's : — Bep-un-riri-kata 
inao uk Kamui, ‘ The god upon the waves of the 
sea who receives fetishes.’ 'V^enever be allows 
himself to be seen, it is said to be in the form of a 
whale. He is looked upon as the head of all sea- 
deities, and has many servants, of whom the tor- 
toise and the albatross are his favourites. Prayers 
are said to this god q^uite frequently, and the two 
servants just mentioned are said to act as go- 
betweens. Messages are conveyed through them 
and offerings of fetishes and beer are sent by them 
to him. The heads of these creatures are often to be 
seen k^t as charms, and worshipped by the fisher- 
men. The deity Avho is supposed to be next in order 
is eeiXle^ Kai-pe-chup 7 ca-un.kuru, i.e. ‘The person 
who resides _ m the eastern surf.’ As the name 
implies, be is said to have his home somewhere 
near the shore towards the east. We are informed 
that in bodily form he is like a large fish of some 
kind ; but what kind of fish is not now kno'wn. 
He is supposed to be very good, and is therefore 
often worshipped, and given presents of fetishes 
and beer. The spirits next in order are the Shi-acha 
and Mo-acha mentioned in § i6. 

There is an Ainu controversy about this couple, for by some 
the two names are said to represent one object only, and that 
object the whale I Mo, meaning- ‘ peace' or ‘calm,’ Is made to 
apply to the lee side of him, and ihi, which means ‘great’ or 
‘rough,’ is said to be his weather side. Or, some say again 
that he is called mo because he is gentle, end shi because he 
Is very large, A legend regarding him is as follows. ‘Once 
upon a time two Ainus were out at sea fishing, when they were 
suddenly overtaken by a severe storm. As their boat was in 
great danger of being swamped, they gave themselves to earnest 
rayer. Every known god of the sea was called upon for help, 
ut all to no purpose. At length a very large whale, a whale 
as big ns a mountain, was seen to rise out of the water, and 
gradually came to the side of the boat. It remained there till 
the storm was over, sheltering the boat from the wind and 
waves. This was no other than Mo^cha or Shi-acha. He was 
not known before that time, but has ever since been honoured 
with the prayers of the Ainu fishermen.’ Other names given 
him are ito-acha-ahunge-guni, ‘ The bringer in of the uncle of 
peace,’ and Shi-acha-akunge-guru, ‘ The bringer in ol the uncle 
of roughness’ or ‘storm.’ 

The next deity of the sea is a eoddess who is 
knoivn by the name of Chiioash-ekot-mat. This 
name means ‘ The female possessor of the places 
where the fresh and salt waters mingle.’ Jt is said 
to be her duty to watcli at the mouths of rivers and 
allow the fisli, particularly the spring and autumn 
salmon, to go in and out. ! 

The specially evil demons of the sea are numerous. 
The name of the chief is Ko-notu-ran-guru, pr ‘ He 
who descends upon the calm sea.’ He, it is said, 
causes storms. Any abnormal fish, whether it be 


abnormal in form or colour, is supposed to be 
unlucky, and to belong to this demon. When 
caught, such fish are immediately tossed back into 
the sea. They are called Ikonnup, or ‘ things of 
misfortune.’ This demon is married, and his wife’s 
name is the same as his own, excepting that it has 
a feminine suffix. All mermaids are supposed to 
be her offspring, and are called Burti-Uoshinpuk 
and Atui-koshinpuk, 

These names mean ‘Salt-water’ and ‘Sea-mermaide.’ A 
young fisherman gave the present writer the following fact 
Illustrating this matter. He said tiiat he and his father while 
fishing once caught a kind of tortoise which the Ainus call 
kinapo. On examination it was found to have one foot very 
much whiter than the others, and this the father consider^ 
ought not to have been. On making the discovery, the old 
man declared it to be ‘a misfortune-giving thing.’ He there- 
fore out the foot off, and, letting the tortoise drop into the sea, 
said, 'Nani Ko-notu-ran-guru akore no, pirika no egam pan ; 
‘ O Ko-notu-ran-guru, I give this directly to you, take good care 
of it.' Next follows the demon called Kai-pok-un-guru, Ho 
is married, and together with his consort Is said to ‘reside 
under the surf’ upon the seashore. Ota-patche-guru and hij 
wife come next, and they are supposed to ho the spirits who 
‘make the sand fly.' 

The river demons are also very numerous, and 
their names ■ indicate their work. They are : 
Konupki-ot-guru, or ‘dwellers in muddy places.’ 
They are said to reside specially near the river 
banks. Chiuka-pinne Kamui rametok (‘ the brave 
and divine male current ’) comes next. Then there 
are Chiu-range guru and his wife (‘they who send 
the current’), and Kochiu-tunash guru with his 
wife, ».e. ‘persons of the swift current,’ and others 
too numerous to mention. The river deities are 
called Wakka-ush-Kamui (‘water gods’). All 
rivulets and tributaries are said to be their off- 
spring. They are named Kamui poteke, i.e. ‘the 
little hands of the deities,’ and Kamui matnepo, 
i.e. ‘daughters of God.’ Then there iaPctni-ush- 
mat (‘the female of the waterways’), together 
with Pet-efo)l:-nra< (‘the female source of rivers’). 
Mermaids are called Pe-boso-ko-shinpuk, i.e. ‘ mer- 
maids who pass through the water.’ They are also 
called Mimtuchi and tumnunchi, i.e. ‘fat’ and 
‘fleshy devils.’ 

22. The demons of diseases. — Although, as was 
Bho^vn in § 20, many demons are supposed to have 
their origin and homes in marshes, yet the Ainus 
believe that demons of disease come in great 
measure from the sea, as the following lore shows : 

‘ VariouB diseases from time to time attack the body. Such, 
for example, are ague, fever, heavy colds, stomach-ache, and 
consumption. Now, when these complaints arise, the men 
should meet together and go to the villages up and down the 
rivers, and take from each hut 0 small quantity of millet, flshi 
tobacco, skunk-cahhage, and cow-parsnip. These should all bo 
brought to an appointed place, where the men should also 
come together and pray. After prayer they should carry them 
to the eeashore, and, having made fetishes, reverently place 
them by their side, IVhen this has been done, they shouiu 
pray, saying, "O ye demons of sea harbours, have mercy upon 
us. O ye demons of disease, yo are fearful beinCT : we hay^ 
therefore, with one accord met together and decided to ennen 
you with fetishes and various kinds of food. Do ye '™t npeu 
those of your kind who have afflicted us, and on our behalf 
entreat them to take thelrjdeparture. We present these arUcIM 
of food tor you to eat, and the fetishes are paid as fines. O all 
ye demons who watch over the harbours, cause the demons 01 
disease to bo taken away from our village."' _ - <• 

23. Fetishism. — ^The specific doctrines of Amu 
religion as relating to the nature of their supposed 
superior spirits bemg such as that now stated (see 
especially §§ 10-13, 16 , 17), the way to fetisliisni 
is short, direct, and logical. But fetishism is a 
term which has its difficulties, and must, to save 
confusion of thougiit, be defined before going 
further. The name is a iPortuguese term denved 
from feitigos, and has long been in use in Portugal 
to designate the relics of saints, amulets, and 
charms in general use by the Koman Catholics. 
It was applied by Portuguese mcrchante to objects 
of many varieties to wJiich the natives of tho 
"West Coast of Africa paid religions honour.'* In 

* See Jerons, Introduction to the KUtory of Religion, London. 
1890, p. 1C9. 
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Kouqnetti's Portuguese Dictionary jfeiiigos is ex- 
plained by the French equivalent sortilige, maUfice, 
enchantemcnt, charmc. The term Fitichisme, as 
the name of the corresponding religion, was first 
emplwed by President de Brosses in his Du culte 
des Dieux Fitiches (1760). Among the Ainus 
a fetish is looked upon as a medium employed 
by a person by which one spirit {ramat, see § 13) is 
caused to act upon another for good or ill. It may 
be, and often is, by way of courtesy called a 
Kartiui (‘deity’), but it is, only a deity of a lower 
order, and simply used as a go-between. Thus, 
for example, should a man desire to worship a 
good river deity or to propitiate an evil one, or 
should he wish to harm another iperson or have 
him blessed, he would make some fetishes out of 
sticks of wood or other substance and send them 
with messages to the gods or demons. This is the 
use of fetishes among the Ainus. They may, 
therefore, well bo called media, for they are just 
as much media as persons who take verbal 
messages from one to another. The term by 
which the principal fetishes are known in Ainu 
quite agrees with this definition. It is inao, i.e. 
‘message-bearer.’ Its roots are ina (‘message,’ 
‘request’), and o (‘bear,’ ‘contain’). It appears 
to lie at the root of the word for prayer, which 
is inonno in Ainu and inori in Jfmanese, It is 
curious to remark that in ancient Japanese inori 
meant ‘ to curse.’ As the word carries this mean- 
ing, we are not at all surprised, — nay, we should 
rather expect to find Ainu fetishes used for both 
ood and evil purposes, and sent to gods and 
emons alike. 

24. Fetishism in Ancestor-worship. — One of the 
most important and relatively highest fetishes the 
Ainus possess— and every family must have this 
one — ^is called Chisei koro inao (‘ tlie fetish who pos- 
sesses the house ’), also called Chkei cpungine ekashi 
(‘ancestral caretaker of the house’). It is the 
province of the spirit of this fetish to assist the 
goddess of the fire (see § 17) in looking after the 
general well-being of the family. His special 
abiding-place is in the sacred north-east comer 
of the hut, at the back of the family heirlooms. 
He is not only worshipped where he stands, but is 
also sometimes brought out from his abiding-place 
and stuck in a comer ot the hearth, where prayers 
are actually addressed to liim as the husband of the 
fire, which m its turn is called the ‘ ancestress,’ i.e. 
fiiii or huchi. The way this fetish is made is as 
follows ; A piece of hard wood, such as lilac, say 
an inch or two in diameter, is taken. This is to 
form the stem, and is usually about two feet in 
length. One part is shaved with a sharp knife 
from top to bottom to represent the front. Near 
the top a gash is cut across in imitation of a mouth, 
and a little below this the so-called heart is care- 
fully bound in. This Iieart, when first given to 
it, consists of a warm black cinder freshly taken 
from the hearth and firmly tied with a string 
made of twisted willow shavings to the stem, 
which is called the nctoha, i.e. ‘ body.’ After the 
heart has been bound in, a number of willow 
shavings are hung all round so that the stem with 
its mouth and heart is quite hidden from view. 
After it has been respectfully mode, it is reverently 
stuck in the ground oy the fireside, and the follow- 
mg dedicatory prayer is devoutly said to it; ‘O 
fetish, you are henceforth to reside in this house 
with the goddess of fire ; you are her husband, and 
yom place will be in the treasure comer. Please 
watch over us, and do you bless us.’ 

AH this reminds us forcibly of the Lares and 
^enates of the ancient Romans, the one great 
uifferenco bemg that the ‘fire’ and ‘household’ 
goas of the Ainus are more clearly defined by thmr 
names. At the present day the Ainus do not seem 


to look upon this as ancestor-worship; they do 
not, indeed, know what it is. But the names 
given them go to show that in its origin it was 
such. 

A curious thing about the fetish is the fact that 
it is thought to be connected in some psychological 
way with the present living head of the family in 
which it has been dedicated. The following piece 
of lore explains this : 

‘The chief fetish should be made, in so far as its stem is con- 
cerned, of lilac, because this is found to be a hard kind of wood 
and does not quickly decay, even if stuck in the damp ground 
out of doors. It is not considered wise to use any other wood 
than lilac for this purpose, lor in olden times a certain man 
made one of ccrcidi^hyllum, the end of which rotted after a 
short time, so that it fell over. Not many months after, the 
owner himself became weak and died. This was owing to the 
influence of the fetish having been withdrawn. For this reason 
it is now known that the stem should be made ot lilac only, 
that being the most durable w’ood of all. However, should a 
person happen to be In a place where he cannot obtain lilac, he 
may use either willow or cercidiphyllum, but these must not bo 
kept long for fear they should rot away. When they become 
a little old, they should either be cast right away into the forest 
or reverently burnt npon the hearth before they have a chance 
of decaying. Others should then be made in their place.’ 
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25. Ancestor-worship in general.— Prayers to 
the dead form a fairly strong feature in Amu re- 
ligion. The necessity for them is taught the people 
thus : 

•If a person cultivates a spirit of selBshness, and offers nothing 
by way of food and drink to his deceased ancestors, the elders 
of the people should warn him, saying, “Foolish and wicked 
person, thou art a fool, and thou dost not understand; thou 
Shalt die n hard death.’’ If this be said, nil the people, young 
and old alike, will be careful to worship the dead.'^ Another 
short counsel runs thus: ‘Should n person ]e.ave his home and 
go away and die in a strange land, some ot his relatives must 
surely go to his grave and there worship and offer libations. 
The dead observe all deeds, good and bad. Those who do what 
is right are blessed, and those who do what is evil are cursed by 
them,' 

Women are not allowed to take part in religious 
exercises in so far as the deities are concerned, but 
they are commanded to make offerings to their 
deceased husbands and ancestors. The words they 
are usually taught to say on such occasions are as 
follows : * O ye honourable ancestors, I am sent to 
present this beer and food to you.’ On being asked 
why this ceremony should take place, an Ainu gave 
this piece of lore : 

•The divine Aioina eaid, "If the people do good while upon 
the earth and not evil, though they die young they go to heaven. 
When there, they have good hunting." It is good for people on 
this earth to offer those who have gone before to Paradise 
food, beer, and lees. Not to do so shows lack of filial respect. 
Those who have departed still live and take an interest in those 
left behind. They should, therefore, be reverenced; unless 
respect is paid to them, they ■will come to this earth again and 
bring misfortune. When, therefore, ye have food, remember 
your ancestors. This will please them, and they will send you 
good health and prosperity 1 So spaio Aioina.’ 

The ceremony of ancestor -worship is called 
shinnurappa, i.e. ‘libation-dropping,’ and takes 
place outmde the huts by the east-end window and 
a little towards the west. Fetishes and beer are 
offered, and a prayer such as this said; *0 ye 
ancestors now dwelling in the underworld, we 
offer yon beer and lees ; receive them and rejoice. 
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Your CTandchDdren have met together specially to 
offer these things. Eejoice, Watch over ns, and 
keep us from siclaiess. Give us a long life so that 
•»ve may continue to offer such gifts.’ 

26. Private or tutelary fetish. — The fetish men- 
tioned in § 24 was shown to belong to the family 
as a whole, but there is another very important 
one which is quite personal. It is always made 
of willow. Why it is regarded as of so high im- 
portance the following legend will show : ‘ When 
God made man, He formed his body of earth, his 
hair of chickweed, and his spine of a stick of wil- 
low. And so, the backbone being regarded as the 
principal pai-t of the human body, it is looked upon 
as the seat of life. It is said that no warrior of old 
could be killed unless his spine was injured. 

When a child has been born, some very near 
bipod relative of the male sex gets a nice clean 
stick of willow and shapes it into a fetish. Wien 
it is made, he proceeds to worship it, after which 
he reverently carries it to the bedside, and there 
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sets it up as the tutelar deity of the child. The 
accompanying illustrations snow what it is like. 
That marlted (1) is the ivUlow stick itself, and is 
called the shntu, i.e. ‘club’; that marked (2) is 
the club with the ivillow shavings attached, which 
are called inao-Mke, i.e. ‘fetish shavings’; the 
bundle of reeds marked (3) is called Kamui-sef, 
‘the divine seat' or ‘throne.’ The end is stuck 
into this so as to keep it dry, and thus prevent it 
from rotting. That this fetish may be rightly 
called the angel of the child’s growth the following 
folklore makes clear ; 

‘As the backbone of man is made of iriUowwood, the men 
should hasten to make inao of this tree as soon as a chUd has 
been Ixjm. After it has been properly whittled, it should be 
addressed thus: “As thou, 0 fetish, art dii-ine, we worship 
before thee, UTien God formed man in the beginninE:, He made 
his spine out of a piece of willow wood. We therefore call upon 
thee, O v,-illow fetish, to watch over this child while he is growing 
up. Guard him and give him strength, together with long life." 
After this prayer has been said, the fetish shoidd he reverently 
stuck in its “seat” and placed by the child's side. When the 
child has crown up, he should frequently procure beer and 
worship this, his guardian angel.’ As might be_ expected, this 
fetish IS particularly worshipped in time of sickness by the 
individual for whom it was made. The following is a prayer 
taught some children for their use^on such an occasion : ‘O 
thou willow god, as thou art my spine and backbone, do thon 
hasten to heal me and make me strong. O thou dear deity, I 
am HI, and roy body is weak: pray help me 80 on.’_ Ifthispraycr 
is said devoutly, it Is supposed that the sufferer wuU soon recover 
bora his mnlady. . , , 

So, too, when older people fail sick, willow fetishes are made 
W the old men and ivorshipped, after which some of them are 


sent to the Creator and other superior deities with messages 
And, when all 13 done, they are taken outside to the racred 
place at the eastern end of the hut. Hero they are carefuUr 
stuck in the ground, and libations of beer offered them. It is 
therefore, not surprising to find that the Alnus formerly used to 
reverence the willow almost as much ns the Papuans did the 
wanngen tree ; who, we are told, had such an affection for it 
that the wilder tribes of Ceram used 
to lodge, and almost live, among its 
branches (Earl, Papuans, 116, 160). 

27. Demon - worship. — The 
w’orship of demons is one of 
fear among this people, and is 
as a rule performed by way 
of propitiation. This hecomes 
very clear when a certain kind 
of fetish called nitne-inao or 
nitne-hash-inao, i.e. ‘evil fetish’ 
or ‘evil bush fetish,’ is made 
and used. The purpose of it 
may be gathered from the 
prayer ■which follows. This 
kind of fetish is used especially 
in times of sickness, for on suen 
occasions an afflicted person is 
supposed to be possessed by a 
demon of disease. It is called 
an evil fetish, not because it is 
itself regarded as being of an 
evil nature, but rather because 
the occasion on which it is used 
is a bad one. It is sent to the 
■wicked demon of disease; this 
is why it is called evil. When 
it is made, a kind of stew called 
nitne-haru, i.e, ‘evil stew,’ is 
prepared and offered with it. This consists of bones 
of fish, some vegetables, and the remnants of aiw 
kind of food, mixed together and well boiled. 
When all has been prepared, the fetish is stuck in 
the ground upon' the hearth, and the stew, which 
has ^ no means an inviting smeU, is placed before 
it. Then a so-called prayer is said as follows : 

‘O evil tetisb, take this evil toad, together with the disease 
of this sick person, and also the demon wlio has possessed him, 
and go with them to hell. When you arrive there, pleMa 
make it so that the demon will not return to this earth ogam. 
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hllSA, OB esnsTEP. OP IXAO. 

I have supplied you with food ; take it to the demon and pro- 
pitiate him ; please feed him with it.' 

After this the patient is beaten with talMsa, d. 
bunch of grass ; and if the fetish is successful in 
his errand, it is supposed that a cure will folio'"'- 
After the worship has been performed, the fetish 
is 'taken outside the hut and stuck up at the ntisa 
place, where the stew is set before it. Here the 
following prayer is said to the demon of the rubbish- 
heap : ‘ 0 thou angry demon, O thou demon of the 
rubbisb-heap, accept this fetish and food : make 
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haste and heal this sick person.’ The man "who 
officiates at this ceremony then returns to the hut, 
■where he again exorcizes the demon by brushing 
the patient do-wn •with the tdkusa mentioned above. 

Fetishes of the following sh^e are also some- 
times used for this purpose. Tlie present writer 
has several times seen them set up in the huts of 
sick people, and very earnestly worshipped. After 
ha'vdng been prayed to, the spirit of the fetish is 
supposed to wander about in the earth and visit the 
various demons of evil on behalf of the sick man, 
and, after ha-ving found them, is said 
to consult with them as to what is 
best to he done for the patient. 

28, Special fetishes for epidemic 
disease.— In the event of any ■village 
being attacked by an epidemic disease, 
but more especially if the disease he 
of a severe and dangerous nature, as, 
for example, smallpox, the Ain'us of 
the ■villages immediately surrounding 
the infected one get sticks of elder 
or cladrastis, about four feet in length, 
and make them into fetishes or charms. 

These instruments are called chikajppo- 
chiko-mcsup, i.e. ‘little carved birds,’ 
by some, and rui-shutu-inao, i.e. 

‘ thick club fetish,’ by others. They 

are also named kotan-kikkara-inao, 

i.e. ‘fetishes for village defence.’ As 
soon as set up they are devoutly wor- 
shipped, when the people call upon them to drive 
the dread disease away. They are supposed to 
represent the eagle-owl, which is thought to have 
power over this particular evU. The slit in the 
top of the fetish given in the illustration is 
said to represent the mouth, and the shavings left 
on the sides are intended for feathers. Food is 
sometimes placed in the mouth as an offeriM to 
the demons to ivhom the fetish is sent. That 
which the writer has seen consisted in one case of 
putrified fish mixed ivith brimstone, and in another 
of cynanchum Cmidutum, It is said that the 
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demons, being unable to ■withstand the smell of 
these things, ■will flee from them. 

29. Fetishes for &e sea-gods. — ^The fishermen 
have one kind of fetish which is a special favourite 
■udth them. It is called hash-inao, i.e. ‘ bush fetish.’ 
This kind is made by cutting a short stick, and 
cither splitting it at one end and inserting a shaving 
in the opening so made, or else by cutting a few 
^hes in it in an upward direction, as shown in 
the ilhistration. The gashes cut across the top 
are said to represent the mouth. Though willow 
IS the favourite wood used, yet they may be made 
of dogwood, lilac, cercidiphyllum, ash, magnolia. 


or oak — ^indeed, of almost any wood which happens 
to be nearest to hand. When being set up, a good 
representative prayer said to them :rans thus ; * 0 
ye gods who govern the waters, O ye water deities, 
we are now about to go fishing. Please accept 
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these fetishes and watch over us. Grant that we 
may catch many fish to-day.’ 

30. Religious charms. — In so far as their purpose 
is concerned, the dividing line between the fetishes 
mentioned in the preceding sections and the various 
kinds of charms in use among this people is not very 
clearly defined, so that it is often most difficult to 
distinguish between them ; that is to say, he would 
be a bold person who should venture to put his 
finger first on one and say, ‘ This is a fetish,’ and 
then on another and say, ‘This is a charm’ ; for 
either may be both, and both either, according to 
the time and purpose for which they are made. 
The charms are very numerous, and are used for 
many purposes. Among other objects, rocks in situ 
and also stones of various shapes and sizes may 
he found employed both for purposes of personal 
protection against evil, and as a means for work- 
ing harm to others {AF 398) ; the skins, bones, 
feathers, and beaks of birds are sometimes kept 
as love-charms (75, 76) ; snake skin is thought to 
be a special talisman, energetic, if properly treated, 
in working good in the storehouses and garden 
seeds (209) ; birds’ eggs and nests are special cereal 
charms, while the heads of some kinds of birds are 
kept and used for driidng away disease (219) ; the 
heart of the ‘ dipper ’ is a charm supposed to bestow 
eloquence and quick sight (336) ; bears’ eyes swal- 
lowed whole are said to produce long and clear 
sight in hunters. The skulls of bears, foxes, bats, 
falcons, owls, Idtes, and the fore-feet of hares are 
also all worshippeu at times and used as charms 
{AF, ch. 34). The horns of deer, and the stones 
sometimes found in the bladders of animals, are 
also thought much of as charms supposed to bring 
good luck to the happy finder and possessor (401). 

31. Magic. — Following close upon the subject of 
fetishes and charms, and very nearly related to 
these objects in principle and nature, comes magic, 
sometimes called sympathetic magic. This has 
been defined by Zimmern as ‘the attempt on 
man’s part to influence, persuade, or compel 
spiritual beings to comply ■with certain requests 
or demands’ (see Aston’s Shinto, London, 1905, 
p. 327). Bearing in mind the meaning of the ■word 
for ‘spirit’ [ramat', § 13), and that all things are 
supposed to have spirit in them, and remembering 
the definition of Kamui (God) and the various 
objects to wHch this term is applied (§ 4), and not 
forgetting the fact that the Amus do not so much 
worship the ■visible objects to 'u-hich their prayers 
are addressed, as pray to the spirits, good and 
e^vil, supposed to animate them, ■we find this 
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definition very apt in so far os this people is con- 
cerned. 

The Ainu terms for magic are ichashkara, i.e. 
‘a shutting up,’ or ‘enclosing in a fence,’ and 
Khirishina, i.e. ‘binding up tightly,’ and it usually 
implies the binding together with a curse of two 
objects, a person and some selected fetish supposed 
to be evil. The following are some common 
methods in vogue among the Ainus of practising 
this art. The effigy of an enemy may be made of 
mugwort or straw, then cursed and either buried 
head downwards in a hole in the ground or placed 
under the trunk of a fallen and rotting tree. This 
kind of effigy is called inoka, i.e. ‘the image.’ 
When it is buried, the devil should be called 
upon to lay hold of the soul (ramat) of the person 
it is supposed to represent and take it to hell. 
By this act it is supposed that the person will 
Kcken so that his bo^ will gradually die as the 
image decomposes (AJF\ clis. M, 31). Sometimes 
the effigy is found to be not buried but fastened to 
a tree with nails or wooden pegs driven into its 
head and other parts of the body. Again, another 
plan is to make an inao fetish of the guelder-rose 
and ask it to depart at once with the soul to the 
region inhabited by the demons. Sometimes a 
little boat is made of rotten wood, and the effigy 
of an enemy is placed in it together with an idol 
supposed to be a demon. When made, the demon 
is worshipped and asked to row the soul of the 
cursed one to hell. Sometimes, again, the head- 
less of a person is taken, uTapped up in a bag 
in the shape of a corpse prepared for burial, and 
placed in a hole in the ground to rot. It is supposed 
that as this decomposes, the enemj^ to whom it 
belonged will sicken and die. The demons of 
some kinds of trees are also at times asked to 
curse one’s enemies by seizing their souls and 
turning them into devils. 

But magic, as one would naturally expect, may 
also be used for good purposes. Thus, for ex- 
ample, upon returning one very cold night from 
a journey with the Ainu head of a family, we 
found some convolvulus roots set up in a warm 
place before the fire upon the hearth. Upon 
making inquiries as to the meaning of this, we 
were informed that it was intended os a charm to 
prevent our feet from being frozen during the 
journey. Of the frequent use of trees in magic, 
a full account may be found in AF, ch. 30 ; cf. 
also § 33 below. 

32. Bewitching, divination, and exorcism. — 
That bewitching people, exorcizing demons, and 
finding out things by divination are integral parts 
of Ainu relirious superstitions cannot be doubted. 
A case of bewitching, by catting holes in the 
garments of another person with a pair of scissors, 
which came under the VTiter’s own observation, \riU 
be found in AF, p. 341 ff. Similarly a case of divina- 
tion, by means of a fox’s skull, is recorded (i5. pp. 
350, 379 ff. ). A case of exorcism by means of a tree, 
together with cutting clothes and beating with 
mugwort, ivill be found described on p. 316 of AF; 
while an account of a curious method of exorcizing 
the demon in madmen, by cutting their bodies with 
a sharp stone, shell, knife, or razor, and then 
thoroughly dipping them in a river, will be found 
set forth on p. 312. Cats are supposed to bewitch 
people in some instances (294, 607) ; dogs in some 
(507) ; and bir^, such as the cuckoo, woodpecker, 
night-hawk, goat-sucker, and owl, in others (409) ; 
while such animals ns hares (516), squirrels (600), 
otters (512), and various kinds of fish (522) are also 
supposed to possess this power. Indeed, there is no 
reason to suppose that there is any living creature 
in the earth which cannot bewitch, should it desire 
to do so. 

33. Tree-worship. — The Ainus suppose not 


only that every tree has its own personal spirit 
(ramat), but that the roots also, the stem, bark, 
wood, heart, forks, knots, buds, leaves, tvigs, 
cro^vn, and every other part as well, are them- 
selves each peopled uuth innumerable spirits, soma 
of a good, and others of an evil, disposition. That 
the willow is regarded as a deity, and as such wor- 
shipped, has already been shown in § 26. Other 
kintfe of trees also, such as the actinidia and grape 
vines, which are supposed to have had their ori^ 
in_ Paradise (156-168), dogwood, oak, spruce, 
spindle - wood, prunus, hornbeam, black alder, 
lUac, magnolia, yew, ash, azalia, cercidiphyllum, 
chestnut and mulberry, and others, are all wor- 
shipped on occasion (380). Some of these, as has 
^eady been shown in §§ 3T, 32, are also used 
in cursing people and for the purpose of witch- 
craft, being at such times entreated to bring 
misfortune to one’s enemies. For this ' piupose 
the guelder-rose, alder, poplar, elm, birch, hy- 
drangea, and walnut are particularly employed 
(331, 332, 281). There are, however, other pur- 
poses, and those good religious ones, to Avhich the 
Ainus put trees. The general name one usually 
hears applied to this cult is Kim-o-chipaskuma, 
i.e. ‘the doctrine of the mountains,’ and_ this 
particular part of it is named Chikuni-akoshiratki 
orushpe, i.e. ‘news about preservation by trees.’ 
Regarding this the Ainus say ; ‘ When those Ainus 
who are acquainted with the cult of the mountains 
are about to start on a hunting expedition, they first, 
after having worshipped at the ntesa * cluster, go 
and select alarge tree and worship its spirit, saying : 
“ O thou great possessor of the soil, we are about to 
go and kill animals, pray help us ; O see that we 
meet with no accidents, and prosper us.” After 
this has been done, they set out fully expecting to 
come across much game.’ This is tree-worship in 
its baldest form (of. also § 26), and we see by it mat 
the hunters regard the tree genii, for the time being, 
as their tutelary deities and guardians. In times 
of sickness, also, trees are worshipped. On such 
occasions the tree genii are called upon under 
various names, as, for instance, Tcpochi, ‘ the wise 
one,’ and Shirampa, ‘ the one upon the earth.’ Or, 
in case of an attack from a bear or wolf, they ore 
worshipped under the name Niashrange guru, ‘ the 
person of the standing tree,’ and Kisara-rangt 
shinupuru Kamni, ' the precious demon of the 
rough bark ’ (A J?’, cb. 33). 

34. Cereal worship. — Like trees and other 
vegetable life, cereals also are supposed to con- 
tain living spirits (ramat), some of which are 
thought to be of the masculine and others of the 
feminine gender (AF 204), and the worship of 
them often takes place. Never are the gardens 
sewn with seed without prayer being first made 
to the Creator (see § 5), then to the sun, and iMtly 
to the very seed itself. Many years ago, Cicero 
asked, in his cfe Natura Deorum, whether any one 
was mad enough to believe that the food we eat is 
actually a god. The Ainus would answer, ‘Yes, 
and ‘AVhatelse, indeed, can it be!’ The prayer 
used at the ceremony of eating new millet at the 
harvest thanksgiving is very interesting, and shows 
clearly that it is the spirit of the food partaken of 
that is worshipped, and not (5od, the Giver of all 
good gifts. Tne prayer runs thus : 

•O tnou cereal deity, we worship thee. Thou hast groTO 
very well this year, and thy flavour will be sweet. Thou art 
good. The goddess of lire will be glad, and we also shall 
rejolco greatly. O thou Ood 1 O thou divine cereal I do thou 
nourish the people.’ Theirerson who offleiates then continucSj 
• I now partake of thee, i worship thee and give thee thanks. 

After having thus prayed, the persons present take a cate ana 

eat it among them, and from this time the new nilllet is common 
fo^. Commenting on this, Aston says {Shinto, p. ICO) : tjrsti- 
tude in the first place to, and then for, our dally bread, is M 
importan t factor in the early growth of religion. Without » 

• See muBtratlon under { ay. 
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we should have had no Roman Ceres, no Mexican Maize-god 
Oentliotl, and no XJkemochi ' (cf. also p. 277, Nihi-name). 

But eating the god is by no means limited to 
cereals among the Ainus, for the hear sacrifice par- 
takes of quite the same nature, to "which subject 
•we shall now proceed. 

35 . The bear festival. — Although animals of 
many kinds, and birds also (see AF, chs. 36- 
39), even down to a tiny sparrow, are at times 
first worshipped and then killed in sacrifice, it is 
(when considering this phase of the subject) to the 
hear festival that we must look for the highest 
expression of Ainu religion. The general name 
given for ‘sacrifice’ is iyomande, which means ‘to 
send away,’ so we must expect that when a living 
object is sacrificed, the spirit is supposed to he 
‘sent’ somewhere, and for some purpose. And 
here it may he well to ask. To whom is the hear 
sent, and why? To this question it must be 
replied in the first place that, so far as can he 
ascertained, there is now (whatever there may have 
been in olden times) no idea of substitution under- 
lying the practice ; nor, secondly, is it piacular, for 
the people know nothing of the ‘ shedding of blood 
for the remission of sins.’ All thoughts, therefore, 
connected with the old Jewish notion of sacrifice 
must he left out of the question when considering 
Ainu ideas concerning it. The very essence of 
Ainu reli^on consists in communion with the 
greater powers, and the people imagine that the 
most complete communion they can possibly hold 
with some of their gods — animals and birds, to 
wit* — is by a visible and carnal partaking of 
their very flesh and substance in sacrifice. At 
tlie time of oflering, the living 'victim is said to 
be sent to his ancestors in another place. Still, at 
the same time, the bear festival is a kind of mutual 
feast — a feast of Mendship and kinship — in which 
Bruin himself also participates. Indeed, the bear 
is offered to himself and his worshippers in 
common, and they are supposed to have a good 
happy time of communion together. But as this 
is a very difficult and, in some Avays, a very im- 
portant subject, it has been thought best to give 
a simple description of the festival as now practised, 
and let it speak for itself. 

That the Ainus rear bear cubs in cages and often 
pay them divine honours is a well-known fact. 
The present writer once ■visited a village where as 
many as ten cubs Avere caged. After they have 
come to the age of tAvo, or rarely three, years, and 
it lias been decided that a sacrifice is to take place, 
the oAvner sends out an invitation to the people, 
Avhich runs thus : ‘I, so and so, am about to 
sacrifice the dear little divine thing from among 
the mountains. My friends and masters, come 
ye to the feast ; wo Avill then unite in the great 
pleasure of iyomaridc, "sending the god away.” 
Come.’ This is certain to be heartily responded 
to. When the guests have all arrived, the men 
make many fetishes {inao), stick them in the 
hearth, and perform Avorship. When this has been 
properly done, most of the inao are reverently 
taken up and carried by the men to the nusa place 
outside the hut and there stuck up. Next, tvro 
long, thickish poles are carefully laid at their 
base. The men noAV come reverently out of the 
hut, ornamented with their crowns, and solemnly 
approach the cage containing the bear. The 
women and children follow singing, dancing, and 
clapping their hands, for all are in anticipation 
of havung a jolly time. Having reached their 
appointed place, all sit in a circle, the old men in 
front and the Avomen and children behind. After 
all this ha-s been arranged, an Ainu is chosen, who, 
having approached the bear, sits down before it 

* The game principle holds good vith regard to cereals ; gee 
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and tells it that they are about to send it forth to 
its ancestors. He prays pardon for what they are 
about to do, hopes it aatII not be angry, tells it 
what an honour is about to be conferred upon it, 
and comforts it with the consolation that a large 
number of inao and plenty of wine, cakes, and 
other good cheer will be sent along with it. He 
also informs it that if it be a good and proper bear, 
it will appear again later to be treated in like 
manner. The last address we heard of ran thus : 
‘ O thou divine one, thou wast sent into the world 
for us to hunt. O thou precious little divinity, we 
worship thee ; pray hear our prayer. We have 
nourished thee and brought thee up with a deal of 
pains and trouble, all because we love thee so.' 
Now, as thou hast grown big, we are about to send 
thee to thy father and mother. When thou comesfc 
to them, please speak well of us and tell them how 
kind we have been ; please come to us again, and 
we will once more sacrifice thee.' After such a 
prOTer the bear is taken out of its cage with ropes 
and made to walk about in the circle formed by 
the people. Here it is shot at for some time with 
blunt arrows called hepere-ai, he. ‘cub-arrows,’ 
and so teased till it becomes quite furious. AftCT 
this the poor animal is securely tied to a stake for 
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the last scene before its death. This stake, which 
is ornamented at the top vvith tufts of arundinaria, 
is called tush-op-ni, i.e. ‘tree with rope affixed.’ 
After it has been further worried, a young Ainu 
previously selected suddenly rushes forward and 
seizes the brute by the ears and fur of tlie face, 
while at the same time a second man rushes behind 
and lays hold of its hind quarters. Next a third 
man runs forward AV'ith a stick, about two feet 
in length and two inches in diameter, which he 
thrusts between the jaws of the cub. Next two 
other men come and catch hold of the two hind 
legs while others seize the forefeet. ^Vhen all 
this has been done, the tvvo long poles -vs-hich were 
laid by the nusa, and which are called o7;-numha-ni, 
i.e. ‘ poles for the strangling,’ are brought forward. 
One of these is placed under the brute’s throat, 
and the other upon the nape of its neck. A good 
shot with the bow now comes forward and shoots 
an arrow into the beast’s heart, and so ends its 
misery. In some instances, however, the bear is 
shot before its head is placed between the poles. 
But this seems to be the case only when the animal 
is dangerous. Care has to be taken so to strike 
the bear that no blood is allowed to fall upon the 
earth. Should any be spilled, it must be quickly 
•wiped up with some of the sacred willow shavings. 
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"Why the shedding of blood should be thus tabued 
no one seems to Know.* In some instances, how- 
ever, the men (particularly those who are hunters) 
catch the blood in their cups and drink it while 
reeking warm. This is said to be done with the 
object of thereby obtaining the courage and other 
virtues possessed by the victim. On one or two 
occasions some of the blood taken at a feast has 
been sent, sprinkled on paper, to sick Ainus stay- 
ing in our bouse ! It has been smelled and licked 
with great eagerness, the recipient expecting to 
receive great bodily and spiritual good from it. 
Indeed, even the writer himself has, to his great 
astonishment, had some reserved and sent him. 

As soon as dead, the victim is skinned and its 
head cut off, the skin, however, being left attached 
to the head. This is taken to the east window 
and placed upon a mat called inaoso, and orna- 
mented with shavings, ear-rings, beads, and other 
things. On one occasion the present writer even 
saw a Japanese mirror placed before it, and some 
old sword hilts and guards! After all this has 
been performed, a piece of the animal’s flesh is 
cut off and placed under its own snout. This is 
called Not-pok-omap, i.e. ‘that under the jaw.’ 
Then a piece of dried fish called Sat-chep-shike, i.e. 
‘ the bundle of dried fish,’ and a moustache lifter, 
with some millet dumplings, some strong drink. 
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either rice or millet beer, and a cup of its own flesh 
boiled, are placed before it. The cup of boiled 
meat is called Marapto-itangi, i.e. ‘ the cup of the 
feast.’ This having been finished, a man worships, 
saying: ‘O Cub, we give you these fetishes, 
cuKes, and dried fish ; take tnem to your parents, 
and say : " I have been nourished for a long time 
by an Ainu father and mother, and have been kept 
from all trouble and harm. As I am now grown 
big, I am come to thee. I have brought these inao, 
cakes, and dried fish. Please rejoice.” If you say 
this to them, they will be very glad.’_ This prayer 
is only representative ; others are said, but all are 
after the same model. Next, millet dumplings are 
threaded on sticks and placed by the head. These 
are said to be for the feast in the new world, for it 
would never do for the cubs to appear before their 
ancestors without a small present to provide viands 
for another meaL They are called Tmoka-shike, 
i.e. ‘remnants of the feast.’ This haring been 
finished and the dancing over, the people return to 
the hut, where new fetishes (inao) are made and 
placed reverently upon the bear’s bead. In the 
meantime some of the cub’s flesh has been boiled. 
A enp of this is now taken and set before the 

• The same tabu Is found In other religious systems, and 
eeems based on the belief that the ground is rendered tabu by 
the sacred blood falling upon it (Jcyons. Introduction to the 
Bittory of lieUgion, pp, 73-74 ; Frarer, GB I. ITS ff.). 


beast’s snout, and he is then said to be partaking 
of the marapto-itangi, ‘ the cup of the mast,’ and 
i^tni-itangi, ‘ the cup of offenng.’ After a little 
time has elapsed, the man who presides at the 
feast says : ‘ The little divinity has now finished 
eating; come, ye friends, let us worship.’ He 
then takes the cup, salutes it, and divides the 
contents — to every raest a very small portion— 
for it seems to be absolutely essential that each 
person should take a little. Other parts of the 
beast are stewed and eaten, while the entrails are 
cut up fine, sprinkled with salt, and eaten raw. 
This, like the drinking of the blood, is said to be 
for the purpose of obtaining the prowess and other 
virtues of the bear. For the same reason also 
some of the men besmear themselves and their 
clothes with blood. This latter custom is called 
yai-isho-ushi, i.e. ‘besmearing oneself with good 
sport.’ 

The head of the brute is at length detached 
from the skin and taken to the nusa heap, where it 
is set up upon a pole called Ke-omande-ni, i.e. 
‘the pole for sending away.’ All the skulls of 
animals set up along with that of the bear, and 
there are many of them, are called AJcoshiratki 
Kamui, i.e. ‘ Divine preservers,’ and are at times 
worshipped. The feast lasts several days as a 
rule ; indeed, it is not quite over 
till the whole of the cub has been 
devoured and all the strong drink 
swallowed. 

36. Totemism. — The word 
‘ totem ’ is said to be derived from 
the Ojibwa (Chippewa) word 
totam (SBB EBr, art. ‘Totemism’). 
‘As distinguished from a fetish, 
the totem is never an isolated in- 
dividual, but always a class of 
objects, generally a species of 
animals or plants, more rarely a 
class of inanimate natural objects, 
ve^ rarely a class of artificial 
objects.’ Judging from the ve^ 
few survivals of totemism still in 
existence among this people, and 
from their language, one is led to 
the conclusion that this cult never 
attained the proportions among 
them that it did among Africans, 
or South Australians, or the North 
American Indians. The Ainus, for example, are 
very seldom heard to speak of themselves or others 
as belonging to a bear, a wolf, a turtle, a snipe, a 
hawk, or an eagle clan, and never of any vegetable 
clan. StUl, there are some grounds for believing 
that their faith was, in the distant past, somewhat 
tinged with the totemistic superstition. But it 
was a totemism which differed from that of the 
Indians and many others, inasmuch as the Ainus in 
some instances think it a praiseworthy act to kill 
and eat their totem if it be an animal (see § 3S)> 
and cook and eat it if it be a cereal (see § 34 ; and 
cf. AF p. 206). According to the general ideas of 
totemism as practised elsewhere, this ought not so 
to be. For among the Indians it was thought 
that, the connexion between the man and his 
totem being mutually beneficent, the totem pro- 
tecting the man and the man respecting the totem, 
it should not be killed if it was an animal, or cut 
if it was a plant. But the Ainus consider it a very 
great mutual benefit to kill and eat their totem 
where possible. Indeed, by feeding upon it thev 
imagine they can get the closest communion with 
it, — their totem and their god, — sometimes, for 
example, the bear. 

The clearest instance of a genuine belief in totemistic descent 
the present UTiter has ever come across among the Alnns was 
that of a young man who held that his forbears were, one 
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both, descended from an eagle. (The account ol this will be 
found on p. 10 of AP). Just as the bear may very possibly 
hare represented the national totem ol the Ainus, so the present 
illustration may be an example showing the eagle to have been 
the totem ol a family. An example ol the individual totem is 
found In the willow tree, with which it is shown the Ainus con- 
sider themselves to be very closely connected (AP 83 fl.). The 
vines, grape and actinidia, used lor ear-rings (156), also seem to 
, have been looked upon as totems ; while the images ol foxes, 
wolves, birds, and fish sometimes found carved on the moustache 
lifters used by the men when drinking, and upon the crowns 
worn by them at their leasts (168-169), may point to clan 
totemism. 

37 . Ophiolatry. — ^Although snake-worship is stiU 
practised to some extent among the Ainus, there is 
not sufficient evidence to go upon to justify us in 
saying that this cult ever attained such elaborate 
proportions of "worship as that among the Danhglwe 
in the serpents’ house at Dahomey,* or among the 
Indians, or even among the ancient Japanese.f 
Nevertheless, that which is now seen is probably 
the last remnant of what was once a somewhat 
complete system. 

According to Ainu ideas, the first snake that ever was, be- 
longed not to this earth but came down from heaven, though 
others ol the ophidian tribe had their origin otherwise. In 
this we are reminded ol St. John in Rev 121-®; and also ol 
Zoroastrian mythology, in which Ahriman descended earthwards 
In the form ol a serpent.! But among the Ainus the original 
serpent is supposed to have been a good being, and in this 
respect diilers from that of both St. John and the Persians 
(AP, ch. 32). 
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_ Serpents are worshipped most freq^uently at the 
tme of childbirth, but especially when there is any 
difficulty in the matter. On such occasions the 
image of a snake, which is called ImoJca Kamui, 
i.e. ‘the divine image,’ is mode out of sedge 
(Carex rhynchaphysa), worshipped, and then sud- 
denly placed upon the shoulders of the patient. 
The reason riven for this is said to be that, ac- 
cording to Ainu belief, nil such difficulties are 
brought a'^ut by the king of the evil offspring of 
serpents himself ; and they say that rather than 
propitiate the evil one, they should go directly to 
the chief serpent and ask him to keep his wicked 
subordinates in check and remove the evil they 
have done. 

In cases of ague also snake-worship has taken 
place, as well as in instances of snake-bite. These 
reptiles are also sometimes worshipped as a means 
for cursing people, being asked to hits one’s 
enemies. The prayer said to them on such an 
occasion takes some such form as the following ; 

* 0 &nake, I have a word to say to you ; pray llsteu. I have 
an enemy So-and-so by name. Remember the name. If you 
ever see him coming along this road, please bite him, possess 
min, poison him, and kill him. I will then make tnao out ol 
walnut wood, and also oiler you many libations. Pay attention 
to what I say.* 


4 Afrieam, p. 46. 

27 a <tf Japan, New York, 1895, pp. 80 

! Hardwick, Christ and other ifoslere, p. 65a 


Snake - possession is called ohohko-parat, i.e. 
‘snake ptmishment,’ and the women especially 
are very much afraid of it. There is no par- 
ticularly specified manner in which it shows itself, 
for almost any disease may, so they think, be 
owing to possession by one or more of these reptiles. 

Ophiomancy also appears to have left traces behind. The 
writer of this article once knew of a woman who professed to fore- 
tell future events by means ol the image of a snake she kept 
stowed away In a box near by. She called it her guardian angei, 
and used to pray to it frequently. By its inspiration she pro- 
fessed to be able to tell the reasons for any sickness people w'ere 
afflicted with, and to discover the proper remedies for them. 
But, so far ns real ophiomancy is concerned, we have never yet 
heard of any Ainu, man or woman, who professed to predict 
future events by means of a genuine serpent, dead or alive, 
whether by its manner of eating or by its coils. 

38, Tabu. — Besides the various small matters 
forbidden in relation to one’s attitude towards fire 
(see § 17 ), the Ainus have other tabus of a religious 
and semi-religious nature which should be men- 
tioned, Thus the blood of a bear must not be spilt 
at a bear-feast (see § 35 ) ; a woman must not pro- 
nounee the name of her husband lest she thereby 
cause him harm in some way {AF, 252) ; the cry of 
certain birds, as, for instance, the cuckoo, wood- 
pecker, night-hawk, goat-sucker, and owl, should 
not be irmtated for fear of being bewitched by 
them (409, 427) ; at childbirth also couvade is prac- 
tised, during part of which time the father of the 
child is forbidden to eat and drink except very 
sparingly ; nor must he worship the gods, hunt, 
fish, or work till after the purification of the wife, 
which takes place on the seventh day after parturi- 
tion (235-241). 

39. The future life. — There is no idea more firmly 
fixed in the Ainu mind than the notion that the 
spirit is appointed to live for ever in another world 
— a world which, for the good, is the counter- 
part of this, only much better, and free from 
pain, and, for the evil, is dark, wet, cold, and 
dreary. The very word in use for the spirit 
{rarmt) demands that such a place as heaven 
should exist, for a living being can neither, it is 
thought, lose his life nor get rid of his o'wn proper 
personality for ever (see § 13). But the spirit is 
there supposed to be clothed with a spiritualized 
body resembling the present, and to exist under 
like conditions to those of the present life. In 
the other world the spirit will require a house to 
live in, tools to avork with, as well as boats and 
hunting and fishing implements. That the Ainus 
really think this is proved not merely from their 
words, but also from some of their customs prac- 

i tised at the time of death. The most common 
word for ‘ to die ’ is ra-i oman, i.e. ‘a going to the 
lower place.’ This does not necessarily mean that 
the spirit is in every case supposed to descend into 
the bowels of the earth {poTma moshiri, ‘ the lower 
world’) when it leaves the body, though some- 
times it mav do so ;* and, to hear the peojile talk, 
one might be tempted to believe that the Ainus 
think heaven itself to be in Hades. But, accord- 
ing to their expressed cosmological ideas, they 
really suppose there are six {AF 60) heavens 
above and six hells (?oot) below us, and that the 
best place is in heaven above and the "worst in 
Gehenna below. Sa-i oman, ‘ a going to the lower 
place,’ is not the only term for death. There are 
others, such as ‘ to pierce the skies ’ ; ‘ to make 
a clearance’; ‘to have space for thought’; ‘to 
sleep the other sleep,’ and so on (648). 

When a person is about to be buried, whether it 
be a man, woman, or child, the spirit is still spoken 
to as if it were present in the corpse, and is sup- 
posed to partake of the burial feast together -with 

• Stories of supposed Journeys to Hades tnai- be seen recorded 
both in A/" (670, 572) and in ‘The Language, llytholocv, and 
Geographical Nomenclature of Ja;mn viewed in the light of 
Ainu studies,’ iltmoirs 0 / the XAterature College, Imperial 
Oniversity of Japan, No. L 
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the mourners. Many of the possessions belon^g 
to the deceased, such as hows and arrows, clothing, 
means for obtmning fire, pipes, tobacco boxes, 
knives, cups, ornaments, and so forth, are killed (!) 
by being cut or broken, and so sent to the nether 
world for future use {AF 554-566). Huts too, 
which, as has already been pointed out, are sup- 
posed to be living creatures (117-132), are sent 
ofi" to the other ivorld by being burned ; they are 
to be for the use of those who occupied them in 
this life. 

40. The future jud^ent. — After death the Ainus 
assuredly look for judgment. All must appear, 
they say, before the tribunal where God the 
Creator is said to be the judge of all men, and 
the goddess of fire the chier witness for or against 
them (see § 17). Those who are accounted worthy 
go to the happy land, called Kamui-kotarC or 
Kamui-moshiri, i.e. ‘the land’ or ‘country of the 
gods ’ ; while the wicked must be sent to Tei-nei- 
pokna-moshiri, i.e. ‘the wet underground place,’ 
where they will be for ever unhappy and perhaps 
frozen up in a block of ice. Whether the punish- 
ment will be in reality fire, ice, or swamp, the 
Ainus are not certain and do nob pretend to know ; 
but that their Gehenna is not the same as the hell 
of the Buddhist is very clear, for there are no 
purgatorial fires thought of among them. 

Literahjbe. — N o books have been specially devoted to Alno 
relirion, though notices of the subject occur in almost all 
works which touch upon the Ainus. In the year 1893, A. H. 
Savage Londor published his Alone with the hairy Ainu. 
This book is sometimes quoted as authoritative on the matter, 
and, were oU his remarks true to (act, it would be o( the utmost 
importance. In ch. xrviii. Landor says that the Ainus recog- 
niie no 'supreme Qod and no intelligent creator.’ . . . ‘The 
Ainu worship nothing.* . . . ‘The Ainu have no religion.’ . . . 
‘They are decidedly not moral, (or nothing is Immoral with 
them,’ and much more to the same effect. On p. 282, again, 
he says : ’ The Ainu language is ns poor in words as the Ainu 
brain is deficient in thoughts. Thus it is no easy matter to 
explain to an Ainu what is meant by "religion," by “divinities,” 
and by ’’ worship,'' ’ But the Ainu language is by no means so 
deficient in words as Landor imagined. Dobrotvorsky gives os 
many as 10,030 words and phrases in his Aimko-liussmu Slovar 
azan, 1876), while nearly 14,000 words alone are to be (ound 
Batdielor’B Ainu- Eng. •Jap. Dietvmary^ (Tokio, 1006). 
Lander's idea o( the Ainus as a non-religious people will not 
bear looking into. 

A much less pretentloos, but (ar more reliable, work on the 
subject Is that written by B. Douglas Howard, In 1893, 
and entitled Life with the Tram-Siberian Sacagee. This is a 
pleasantly written little book o( 209 pages, and treats mostly 
ot the Saghalien Ainus. The account therein contained shows 
the religion ol these people to be the same as thato( the Tezo 
Ainus ; and subsequent personal contact with them has shown 
Mr. Howard to be correct in his description and generally 
reliable in his deductions. Indeed, so much alike did be find 
the two tribes in the matter o( relimon and religious practices, 
that he was, by reading the present writer's work, The Ainu of 
Japan, oble to dve the ‘probable meaning’ o( what be saw and 
heard on that island (Howard, p. 17). 

Miss Bird also, m her very pleasantly written Unbeaten 
Tracks (1885, abridged. Letter 87, pp. 273, 277), speaks erf Ainu 
religion. She says, ‘There can bo nothing more vague and 
destitute ol cohesion than Ainu religious notions,’ . . . ‘ They 
have no definite ideas concerning a (uture state, and the subject 
is eridently not a pleasing one to them.’ . . . ‘Such notions ns 
they have are (ew and contused.' All this is not quite correct ; 
and It would be unreasonable to suppose that Miss Bird could — 
even hod she claimed to do so — in the short three weeks she 
was actually with the Ainus, have explored every dark nook 
and corner In the mind of the people. She laboured under the 
great disadvantage also ot being obliged to obtain all her in- 
formation at second hand through a Japanese interpreter; and 
U there is any one thing the Ainus are naturally reticent and 
secretive about belore strangers, it is their religion. 

J. Batchelor, 

AIR and GODS OF THE AIR.— Here it is 
proposed to deal only with those invisible beings 
who are supposed to hover between heaven and 
earth, — that is, whose proper abode is the circum- 
ambient atmosphere. They are called Air -gods 
rather than Sky-gods, the better to distinraiah 
them from the true celestial deities who dwell 
aloft in the ethereal regions, either in or above the 
blue vault of heaven, and have no direct contact 
with the earth and its enveloping waters. But 
the air is the least stable of tne elements, ever 


fluctuating to and fro, with upward and down- 
ward contacts, and restlessly filling all the inter- 
mediate spaces, so that the world iteelf ivas by our 
imaginative forefathers called the middangeard 
— the middle region floating in the boundless 
ether. Hence there are necessarily continuous 
overlappings and intenninglings everyivhere, and 
it often becomes difficult or impossible to draw a 
clear line between the aerial and celestial deities 
on the one hand and the aerial, the earthly, and 
even the underground gods on the other. How 
true this is may be seen in the protean forms 
attributed by the ancients to the Olympian Jove 
himself. Although Zeus was primarily a sky-god, 
he also filled many other functions, as shown by 
such epithets as XOivios, '0/ijSpios, 0aXdo-<rio5 (Earth-, 
Rain-, Sea-god), while Homer speaks even of the 
Zeih KaraxObvios, the ‘ Underground Zeus ’ (iZ. ix. 
457). So also his consort, the earth-goddess Dione, 
whose ‘variations show how readily sky -goddess, 
sea-goddess, and earth-goddess might pass from 
one province into another’ (A. B. Cook, CIB, 
April 1903, where the subject is dealt with fully). 

Of the aerial beings proper, such as those spirits 
dismissed by Prospero ‘ into air, into thin air,’ or 
those others who ‘ on the beached margent of the 
sea . . . dance their ringlets to the whistling wind,’ 
or those again who ‘hover through the fog and 
filthy air,’ the genesis appears to be twofold, as 
partly suggested in Hemsterhuis’s oft misquoted 
epitaph (in his Lucian) s 

‘ Bis duo sunt homines ; manes, caro, spiritus, umbra ; 

Quatuor has partes tot loca suscipiunt. 

Terra tevit carnem, tumulum circumvolat umbra, 

Orcus habet manes, spiritus astro petit.’ 

First come the manes, a euphemistic expression 
meaning the ‘ Good Ones,’ like the Greek eumen- 
ides, the ‘Well-disposed,’ t.c. the Erinyes or Furies, 
and the Irish Duine Matka, ‘ Good Peopile,’ i.e. the 
mischievous fairies who would resent being spoken 
of disrespectfully. These manes, originally the 
ghosts of the dead, and worshipped by the greater 
part of mankind, constitute, with the following 
umbra and spiritus, the first great category of 
aerial beings. Many were consigned to Orcus, as 
already noted, and many to the grave ; but others 
remained to hover round the tombs {umbra), or to 
be wafted aloft as the ‘ other-self ’ {spiritris), and 
fill the aSrial spaces with good ana evil genii. 
(For these distinctions between the personal soul 
and the other associated entities, see art. Eth- 
nology, § 9). 

Here it should be noted that the umira— the human shadow 
— was originally regarded ns a distinct being, and the bcliet 
still survives, even amongst cultured peoples, ns in the English 
eojing, ‘ No man can escape (rom his ebaaow.’ So also Luci^ : 
‘They [the shadows), when we die, become accusers and mt- 
nesses against us, and convictors ot crimes perpetrated during 
lllc, and they have the reputation ot being exceedingly trust- 
worthy, since they are alwaju associated with and never sepM 
ated (rom our bodies ‘ (Jfenippus, or the Oracle of the Dead In 
H. Wiliioms’ Lucian, p. 273). 

Naturally these arbiters of human destinies 
eventually received divine honours, although it 
was found impossible to assign any fixed awdes 
either to them or to the other spirits of the air be- 
longing to the first category, that is, those repre- 
senting departed souls and their concomitants. 
They ore, however, verj’ numerous, and the Tal- 
mudists, who have taken the trouble of counting 
them, find that the bad ones (only about 7,406,000) 
are vastly outnumbered by the good, who_ ore 
roughly estimated at 1 quadrillion, 64 trillions, 
and 340 billions. 

If not so numerous, the afe'rial gods belonging to 
the second category, i.e. those derived directly 
from the air itsmf, may be regarded as by far tlm 
more important of the two classes. 'These inaj*, by 
contra-distinction, be called the AVind-gods in a 
pre-eminent sense, and among them niuet be 
mcluded the winds themselves. Thus the very 
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first of the six ^oups mentioned by Epicharmos 
are the ■winds : v fiiv ’Brrtxop/iot roils fleoils etvat 
\iyei. ivifxovi, Hdup, y^v, ‘^\tov, irvp, dor^pas (Stohceus, 
Floril. xci. 29), and the deification of the four 
quarters whence blew the chief winds formed the 
very basis of the religious systems of many primi- 
tive peoples. 

This was ^eoially the case in the New World, 
where the Virginian Algonquians had onW five 
gods, and of these four were the ‘Four Winds 
which keep the four comers of the earth ’ (see art. 
America). Constant reference is made to these 
four deities of the cardinal points, the funda- 
mental idea being that they are the props of 
the universe, controllers of the seasons and the 
weather, and senders of rain and sunshine, on 
whom, in fact, all good and evil things depended. 
Hence in Hiawatha (xiv) : 

‘ Gitohe Manito the Mighty, 

Ee, the Master of Life, visa painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four wnds of the heavens ‘ J 
and to him is opposed 

‘ Mitone Manito the Mighty, 

He the dreadful Spirit of Evil,' etc. 

Eatzel, a leading authority on these questions, 
remarks comprehensively that ‘ in the place held by 
the -winds among the precursors of creation, based 
upon the association oetween breath (or soul) and 
■wmd, the pervading sanctity of the number four 
in the quarters of the heaven, and generally the 
elements of astronomy and meteorology are alike 
tonspicuous. The Winnebagoes [a Siouan people] 
say that the Great Spirit created four men and 
one woman, and that the former created the four 
•winds, the latter the earth. Everywhere they are 
among the beneficent creative spirits, and often 
they precede in time even sun, moon, and stars. 
As to the sun, so also to the four quarters of the 
world, tobacco is offered from the sacred pipe. The 
■winds, as messengers of the sun, who bring rain, 
growth, and refreshment, have their share of ven- 
eration next after the moon. We further meet 
■with four servants of the Mexican Air- and Sun- 
god (Quetzalcoatl), four supporters of the earth, who 
survived the deluge, four comers of the world — 
whence the Sioux get their pipe of council, four 
brothers who produced the floor [read vault, sky] — 
as in the Arawak legend, and so forth. Hence was 
developed the universal notion of the sanctity of four 
and its multiples, and hence the cross on American 
monuments’ {Hist, of Mankind, ii. p. 146). In 
their creation legend the Hare Amerinds, members 
of the Athapascan family, tell us how the Father 
dwells overhead, and the Mother underfoot, while 
the Sun moves up and down in mid-air between 
them, and thus becomes an aerial god. One day, 
during his wanderings in the heavens, he noticed 
the earth, a mere islet lost in boundless space, and 
thereupon cried out ; ‘ O my father on hiM, kindle 
thy heavenly fire for my brothers on tnat little 
island who have long iSeen unhappy. Look on 
them, father, and take pity on men.’ Then the 
sun became the day-star, and gladdened the sight 
of mortals. Amongst other Amerinds the encom- 
passing air is peopled, not by pure spirits, but by 
uisembodied so-uls, which flit about, for example, 
above the Chiloe Islands, while in French Guiana 
the Rucuyenne Caribs send the good to the haven 
of bliss and envelop the -^sdeked m the clouds as in 
a kind of purgatory. 

In the mj'ths and traditions of the Hopi (Moqui) 
Pueblos, leading parts are played by the great 
cloud-god Cotokinuuwfl, who dwells in the firma- 
ment, and by the four quarters, which have their 
animal embodiments — Puma, Bear, Wildcat, and 
Wolf — for N., W., S., and E., -with the correspond- 
mg colours, yellow, green or blue, red, and white 
for the several cloud-gods. Thus, in the myth 


of the Maiden and the Coyote, the Yellow Cloud 
Chief, the Blue Cloud Chief, the Red Cloud Chief, 
and the White Cloud Chief try, each in his turn, to 
win the heroine of the story, but all without success 
(H. R. Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi, p. 157). 

But it was in Mexico and Central America, where 
astronomic lore had made such marked progress, 
that these notions acquired their greatest expan- 
sion and almost formed the very framework of the 
more advanced religious systems. Everywhere 
the teocalli (temples always erected on pyramids) 
faced the four cardinal points which supported the 
heavens ; in the Aztec cosmology one of the four 
cataclysms was caused by the air ; and Orozco y 
Berra identifies Quetzalcoatl himself with el dios 
de los vientos (‘ the god of the winds ’), since he was 
often represented as moving through the air laden 
■with a wind-bag which was always inflated with 
destructive gales, and he was bom of the cloud- 
snake Mixcoatl, or at least of his consort Coatlicue 
— she of the ‘ snake-robe.’ 

To Quetzalcoatl corresponds the Kukulcan of the 
Mayas, a universal deity of many functions, en- 
throned on the clouds of lieaven and on the cross- 
shaped tree of the four points of the compass, 
also figured in the pictorial codices as dwelling in 
the air, above rain, storm, and the death-bringing 
clouds from which the lightning falls. He is asso- 
ciated, too, with the four colours — ^yellow, red, 
white, and black — which, as in the Hopi myth 
(see above), though in a different way, correspond to 
the cardinal points — yellow, air ; red, fire ; white, 
■water ; black, earth. ‘ Kukulcan,’ writes Dr. P. 
Schellhas, ‘ is represented with all the four cardinal 
points ; he appears as ruler of all the points of the 
compass ; north, south, east, and west, as well os 
air, fire, water, and earth are subject to him’ 
{Deities of the 3!aya MSS, p. 17). Here we see the 
interminglings of divers functions and provinces 
above referred to. It may be added that Kukul- 
can shares his many-sidedness with three other 
Maya gods, one unnamed who is connected with 
the symbolic colours of the cardinal points, a 
second the war-god, of frequent occurrence in the 
codices, and a third identified by FSrstemann with 
a storm-deity, whose features are intended to 
symbolize the blast of the tempest. Thus each of 
the four winds would ^pear to have been origin- 
ally deified, or presided over by divinities whose 
functions and ethereal realms afterwards became 
confused. 

Lastly, the Cakchiquels, one of the most cultured 
Maya-Qnich6 nations of Guatemala, paid special 
homage to the four -wind-gods, to whom even 
human sacrifices were offered. ‘Sanchez y Leon 
states that the most usual sacrifice was a child. 
The heart was taken out, and the blood was 
sprinkled toward the four cardinal points, as an 
act of adoration to the Four Winds, copal being 
b-omed at the same time as an incense ’ {Historia 
de Guatemala, quoted hy Brin ton in the Annals of 
the Cakchiquels, p. 45). 

In Madagascar the Four Winds are, or were, 
fully recognized, and, as amongst the northern 
Amerinds, worshipped in their order next after the 
supreme deity. Little is now heard of them, and 
they are scarcely mentioned in the missionary 
records ; but in Robert Drury’s time (early in the 
18th cent.) they were invoked in all solemn oaths, 
thus : ‘ I swear by the great God above, by the 
Four Gods of the Four Quarters of the World, by 
the Spirits of my Forefathers, that,’ etc. {Journal, 
p. 103 of Oliver’s ed.). And Drury tells us that at 
their meals the people ‘ take a bit of meat and 
throw it over their heads, saying, “ There’s a bit 
for the Spirit.” Then they cut four more little 
bits, and throw to the lords of the four quarters of 
the earth’ {ib. p. 280). 
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It is, however, to be noted that this belief may 
have been introduced by the later (Hova) immi- 
grants from Malaysia, where the worship of the 
wind-gods had long been established under Hindu 
influences. In the island of Bali, east of Java, 
where alone Brahmanism and Buddhism still per- 
sist, the four have expanded, as later in Greece 
(Aristotle, Meteorologia), to eight, that is, the eight 
gods or demi-gods of the Eamayana — Indra, 
Yama, Sfliya (for Nirriti), Chandra (for Ishani), 
Anila, Kuhera, Vanina, and Agni. Of these, 
however, only three — Indra, Yama, and Varuna 
— are still worsliipped, and these m forms of Siva, 
and since in Bali the worship of Siva has in a way 
absorbed that of all the other gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, the eight cardinal points themselves are 
now also attributed to corresponding forms of Siva. 
Of the three specially mentioned, Indra has been 
raised to the heights of Olympus, just as Jupiter 
has become a chthonic and katachthonic god (see 
above). Nevertheless, it would he incorrect to 
regard Indra as the supreme object of adoration in 
the Vedio system, and he still remains a true rain 
and air god with his cortege of maruts and storm 
devas, since his heaven (Indraloka or Svarga) lies 
beneath that of Visnu, and Vi§nu’s beneath that 
of Siva, where at last the soul attains repose and 
release from transmigration. In fact, Svarga still 
has earth contacts ntliwart the empyrean ; its in- 
habitants are liable to become mortal again, and 
Indra himself is only the prince of these devas, 
who need the amrta (ambrosia) to keep them 
alive, yet may still be attacked and vanquished by 
demons, or by ascetics who acquire supernatural 
power by self-mortification. 

In North Celebes the four wind-gods are held 
in honour, and play a great part in the local 
cosmogonies. 

LumImuQt, mother ot manldod, met the rock-bom priestess 
Knrelma, who ordered her to turn her looe to the south. • While 
eho did this the priestess prayed, " 0 Cause of the East Wind, 
fertilize this woman.” Lumimuut, however, perceived nothing. 
Xhen, on the command of the priestess, she turned to the east, 
to the north, and finally to the west, and each time the priestess 
prayed that the deity of the wind would fertilize her. Her 
prayer was answered, and Lumimuut by the god of the west 
wind begat a son named Toar. ^\Tjen Toar grew up, Karclraa 
took two sticks, one of the plant called tuU and one of the plant 
called assa, and cutting them of the same length gave one (tuis) 
to Lumlmuiit and one (ossa) to Toar, saying, “ See, here are two 
sticks of the same length. Go you, Lumimuut, to the right, and 
you, Toar, to the left, and whenever you meet any one measure 
sticks. Then ft they are of the same length you are mother and 
son, but it one is longer than the other come to me immediately 
at the centre of the earth." ' Both went on their way, but after 
a time Lumimuut and Toar met without knowing one another, 
and on measuring sticks they found that Lumimuiit's was longer 
than Toar's, for the tuls stick had sprouted out and grown. 
Thereupon they returned to Kareima, and when she had 
measured the sticks she said, ‘You are not mother and son, 
therefore you must become man and wife. Be fruitful and 
populate the earth.’ So Lumimuut and Toar begat many chil- 
dren, twice nine, three times seven, and once three. The three 
are the Pasljowan, of whom one was the priest at Warendukan 
I'n the air\ from the other two the people of Mlnahassa [North 
Celebes] trace their descent. This legend of the origin of the 
earth and its people is full of Interest to the student of cos- 
mologies. The story of the conception of Lumimuut by the god 
of the West Wind exhibits traces ot the verj- common mj-th of 
the marriage of Heaven and Earth. Lumimuut Is the earth 
goddess, the fruitful mother of all things ; the West Wind is the 
one which brings the rain and fertilizes the earth (8. J. Hick- 
son, A. ji'aturalisi fn Korih CeUbti, p. 211). 

In Celebes, besides the four tvind-gods, there 
are numerous aerial beings, which are somewhat 
vaguely described as ‘ free wandering spiritual 
forms of various ranks, powers, and capabilities for 
good or evil.’ These are distinguished from the 
spirits by which certain trees, rocks, waterfalls, 
and other objects are supposed to be animated, and, 
ns ‘the religion of the Minahassers was a difTer- 
entiated form of Animism ’ (iS. p. 247), it may be con- 
jectured that the wandering forms are Mlieved 
to be disembodied souls of the dead rather_ than 
spirits derived directly from the air. This view is 


strengthened by the further statement that the 
spiritual world is inhabited by the souls of deceased 
chiefs, who live for ever ‘in the form of wandering 
ghosts haunting the scenes of their former triumphs 
and experiences. They believed in a series of 
ancestral ghosts of the rank of first-class gods, and 
in a crowd of lesser deities, protecting spirits ana 
demons ' (i6. p. 248). And as all alike were called 
Empunff, the generic name for the gods, but literally 
meaning a ‘ grandfather ’ (cf. the African Munhi- 
Ittnkulu, which has the same meaning), it is obvious 
that ancestor-worship prevailed over pure psycho- 
latry in Celebes, and that the ancestral spirits 
dwelt to a great extent in the ethereal regions. 
In fact, four heavenly villages were expressly set 
apart as their residence, and these villages— 
Kasosoran, Kalawakan, Kasendukan, and Karon- 
doran — ^^vere so contiguous to the earth that for- 
merly the empungs would often return and mingle 
with mortals, rich blessings ever following in their 
footsteps. In these celestial villages rice was 
groivn, and it was from this source that the cereal 
now thriving in Minahassa was orginally procured. 

Now, the return of the departed spirits is dreaded, 
and at funerals the relatives blacken each others’ 
faces with charcoal. This custom is called maha- 
vmumringan, and the object is to prevent any 
recognition by the ghosts who may be hovering 
about the graves or returning to their former 
abodes. Obviously for the same reason black 
peoples, such as the Australians and Andamanese, 
often try to disguise themselves by daubing their 
faces with white bands or patches, and white is the 
mourning colour in China. On this subject Hickson 
aptly remarks that ‘whatever they may be in- 
tended to express in civilized communities, there 
can be little doubt that the customary suits of 
solemn black originated, not in grief or respect for 
the departed friend, but in the fear of his return- 
ing spirit. At the funeral the priest drives it away 
with a sword, and the maiden who sits upon the 
bier [in Minahassa] frightens it by the sound of 
bells. Then everything is done to confuse the 
spirit if it attempts to return to its accustomed 
haunts. The ghost is always supposed to come back 
to the house by the same route by which the corpse 
was taken away. We can see the reason, then, ■nmy 
the corpse is let down through a hole in the floor 
and carried three times round the house before 
being conveyed to the grave. The spirit is so much 
more perplexed in finding its way back home by 
this circuitous route. Then, again, the nearest 
relatives do not attend the funeral, in order that 
the ghost, if it is hovering around, may not auOTect 
that it is its own funeral that is taking pmc®. 
Care must be taken, too, that if the spirit shotud 
return to the house, it should not recognize the 
inmates. The friends and relatives, therefore, dis- 
guise themselves by painting their faces black [the 
Minahassers are Inuonesians of a light brown_ or 
cinnamon colour], by wearing black hats, leaving 
their hair loose ana unkempt, and in other ways. 
It must not be supposed that black is the universe 
mourning colour. Among white and fair-skinnw 
people it naturally is, because it afibrds them the 
most eflectual disguise. Among the black-skinned 
Andamanese white is the mourning colour. ThCT 
paint themselves with stripes of white paint. The 
Spaniards at the time of the conquest oi tlie Philip- 
pines found that many of the inhabitants used 
white as a mourning colour. Many of tlie ra<^ 
of Luzon and the Suln islands use white to the 
present day for this purpose ’ ext. p. 2D9)_. 

Another curious survival — the almost universal 
custom of whistling for the wind — finds its explana- 
tion in the belief of the Minahassers that the muIs 
of the living as well as of the dead may at tiroM 
take refuge m the surrounding atmosphere. Thu 
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is especially the case with sick people, whose ail- 
ments are supposed to be caused by their spirits 
leaving the body and fluttering about somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. Then the walian (priest 
or shaman) is sent for to diagnose the patient, 
while all his friends go out to the fields and villages 
to look for his soul. ‘ They make a fire in a likely 
spot, and entice the spirit back by cooking rice 
and chicken, or by whistling and calling as they 
would for a dog, whilst the priest goes through 
the list of gods and gives the ceremony a religious 
character. This goes on for some tune; a rich 
patient who can atford many chickens has usually 
to wait a longer time for his spirit to return than 
a poor one. At last the walian sees it ! It shows 
itself clearly here or there by a movement in the 
grass or by some other sign. The walian advances 
with the greatest caution, and catches it in a 
sarong [the broad Malay cloth worn as a wrap], 
rust as a schoolboy catches a butterfly in his hat. 
They now turn homewards ; a child leads the way, 
carrying a woka leaf {Livistonia) to prevent the 
priest and spirit from getting wet ; the priest fol- 
lows, carrying the spirit in the sarong, and then 
another priest armed with sago-sago and mumu 
[swords and sticks], which he swings haclovards 
and forwards to keep away the spiteful sakits 
[demons of the air] who wish to recapture the 
patient’s spirit. When they have reached the 
chamber, the priest opens tne sarong over the 
head of the patient, and says ivith great satisfac- 
tion and assurance, “Now is yonr soul returned.” 
This being done, the patient should get well again, 
hut if he does not, it is a sign that his time has 
come, and his spirit can no longer be retained ’ {i6. 
p. 295). Thus we see that whistling for the wind, 
still practised by all seafaring peoples, from the 
English captain to the Malay skipper, originally 
meant whistling for the truant souls lurking in 
the wind. Innumerable other survivals, could 
they he traced to their source, would also be found 
to be deeply rooted in the superstitious beliefs of 
primitive man. 

Nowhere can this be seen better than in China, 
where the aerial spaces stUl swarm with countless 
good and evil spirits, the belief in wliich has influ- 
enced the development of the very arts, especially 
of architecture. The fundamental notion is that 
the good spirits move through the air in curved, 
the oad in straight, lines. Hence the former 
are welcomed, the latter baffled by the curved 
form given to the roofs of the houses, pagodas, 
gateways, and all other conspicuous structures. 
For the same reason, no straight highways can he 
laid dou-n, and partly on this ground great ob- 
jections were for years raised i^ainst the develop- 
ment of railway enterprise. The danger of de- 
secrating the ancestral graves was also urged; 
hut both difficulties were overcome when it was 
pointed out that the burial-places could be avoided 
by cleverly designed curves, and that these curves 
would at the same time serve to thwart the wicked 
and encourage the beneficent genii. 

So also in Korea the air is infested by many 
malevolent beings, such as the smallpox devil, 
the typhus devil, and the cholera devil. As after 
death some pf these might again enter the corpse 
and revive it to kill the firing, they are scared off 
by the vigorous beating of gongs, drums, pots and 
cans, which is kept up incessantly for three days 
and nights after the funeral. These demons always 
travel on the north wind, and the good spirits on 
the south wind. Hence the graves are usually 
situated on the sunny dopes of a hill, whither all 

f ood influences are wafted on the balmy southern 
reore. The family vaults of the better classes are 
1^0 sheltered from the evil spirits by horseshoe- 
shaped mounds turned northwards, that is, towards 


the quarter whence come the demons riding on the 
icy arctic blasts. Here again we seem to divine 
wny the horseshoe is still a lucky object even 
among the cultured peoples of the West, where 
it is nailed to the stable door to protect the farm- 
yard from evil influences. Originally there were 
no horseshoes ; hence it was not the shoe itself, but 
its peculiar shape, that was regarded as propitious, 
because earthworks so constructed may have been 
thought favourable to the good and adverse to the 
evil genii. 

That the demons of epidemics wander about In mid-air is a 
belief not confined to Korea, but pervadine the relirions thought 
of the whole Eastern world. To the Ohins of upper Burma 
cholera and smallpox are teal devils who * hover through the 
fog and filthy air,’ and when some of the tribe visited Rangoon 
in 1895 they carried their dahs (knives) unsheathed to scare ofi 
the pestilent nut, and passed the day hiding under bushes to 
escape its notice. Some even wanted to pacify it by the sacrifice 
of a slave boy, but were talked over to substitute a few pariah 
dora (Carey and Xuck, The Chin HiUe, L pojjiml. So also in 
India, the belief in the same cholera and smallpox demons, 
who ‘ate supposed to be always wandering about in mid-air’ 
(Censta Report for 1901), is almost univet^ amongst the 
Kolarian and Bravidian aborigines. For details the reader must 
bo referred to art. Asia. 

In Greece the four chief winds were known to 
Homer, who in the Hiad groups them in pairs 
(ECpit re Niros re, ii. 145 ; Bopp^s xal Zi^upos, ix. 5), 
and in the Od, (v. 295-296) mentions them con- 
secutively ; — 

Siv 6’ EDpis re Niros r* ^^^^a■ov Zitpvpis re SwraTjs 

Kal Bopiijs aWprjyeviTTis, pdya Kv/ia Kv\lvStiiy, 

Here all are personified poetically, but not yet 
deified, unless the ‘ ether-bom ’ Boreas is already 
to be taken as an air-god. Even their king jEoIus 
is still only the ‘ friend of the gods,’ as in Od. x. 2 ; — 
AfoXos TjriroriSijs, <ilXos diordroKri ieotirir 
whereas in the JEncid he is enthroned amongst 
the Immortals (‘celsa sedet iEolus arce, sceptra 
tenens,’ i. 56-57), although still subordinate to 
Neptune ('Non illi impenum pelagi, srevumoue 
tridentem, sed mihi, sorte datum,’ i. 138-139). But 
in the interval between Homer and Vir^ the 
rich Hellenic mythology was developed, and then, 
of course, divine or semi-divine origins and gene- 
alories were discovered for all the winds personified 
by Homer. Thus Herodotus tells us (vii. 189) that 
by his marriage with Oreithyia, daughter of their 
(legendary) IdngErechtheus, the Athenians claimed 
kinship with Boreas, and that they invoked and 
offered sacrifices both to him and to his consort 

(tOvby TE Kal irreKoKiovTO rbv re 'Boprjv Kal ttjv 'Opet- 

Ovt-n”)- Another highly honoured ivind-god was 
balmy Zephgnts, bearer of fraits and flowers, who, 
with NoUts and others, was bom of the Titan 
Astrteus and the goddess Eos (Aurora). To 
Zeph 3 rrus the Athenians raised a temple, where 
his effigy was that of a gentle winged youth 
wreathed in flowers. Later, under the discrim- 
inating analysis of Aristotle, the four became 
eight and even twelve {Mcteorol. 2-9). Of the 
last four little is afterwards heard ; but the eight 
appear to have retained their rank as air-gods at 
Athens, where was raised to them the still existing 
octagonal Horologium of Antonins Cyrrhestes, 
popiuarly known as the ‘Temple of the Winds.’ 
On each of the eight walls a bas-relief symbolizes 
the wind which it faces, and ‘ an additional element 
of interest is supplied by the dress and accompani- 
ments of these figmes, by which the charactei 
attributed by the Greeks to the winds which they 
represent is described. Boreas, for instance, is de- 
picted as a bearded man of stem aspect, riclily clad 
and wearing strong buskins, and he blou-s a conch 
shell as a sign of his tempestuous character. Ciecias, 
another cold and inclement wind, carries a shield, 
the lower part of which is full of hailstones. Notus, 

: the most rainy wind, holds an inverted um, the 
whole contents of which he is pouring out upon the 
earth. Zephyms, on the other hand, who is the 
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harbinger of spring, appears as a graceful youth, 
ahnost unclothed, ■with the fold of his rohe filled 
with flowers ’ (H. F. Tozer, Hist. ofAnc. Geography, 
p. 195). 

Italy also had its complete category of wind- 
ods, quite independently of the Greek, as shown 
y their old Italic names, such as Corns, Aguilo, 
Auster, and Favonius. To Zephyrus corresponded 
Favonius, of whom Horace sings (Od, I. iv. 1) that 
‘ Solvitur acris hiemps grata •rice veris et Favoni,* 
and whom Plautus contrasts irith ‘rainy Auster’ ; 
‘ Hie Favonius serenu’st, istic auster imbricus ; hie 
facit tranquillitatem, iste omnis fiuetus conciet’ 
{Mercator, V. ii. 35, 38). From this we see that 
Auster answers to the Greek Notus, while Virgil 
makes it equally clear that Aquilo represents 
Boreas, as in Gear. iii. 196 — 

‘ Qualis Hyperboreis Aq^o cum densus ah oris 
Incubuit, Scythiaequeliiemes atqne arida differt 
Nubila.’ 

It may here he stated that in Italy, as in 
Greece, Oljunpian Jove himself had at an early date 
extended his sway to the earth, or rather to the 
nether world. Of Umbrian, a sister language of 
Latin, some lengthy liturgical texts survive on the 
seven Tabulm Iguvince found in 1444 at Gubbio, 
where tihey are still preserved in the town-hall. 
On Tab. n., which may date from B.C. 600, the 
epithet hunte is twice applied to Jove {Hunte luvie 
amventu, 1. 21 ; and Hunte luvie vestikatu, 1. 35), 
and this epithet, being clearly connected wth 
infra, means ‘Infernus,’ so that Hunte 
luvie answers exactly to the Homeric Zeis Kara- 
Xdtvios. With this compare the stem huntro-, which 
in Oscan, another sister tongue, means inferus, 
lea'ring no doubt as to the force of Hunte [The 
Curse of Vibia, 1. 11 in R. S. Conway’s Italic Dia- 
lects, i. p. 127). 

A low miscellaneous references may now be given to complete 
the Bubjeot, and show how thIoWy primitive peoples packed 
the encompassing atmosphere with gods, demons, and spirits 
of all kinds. Tliese are nowhere more numerous ind varied 
than in Arabia and surrounding lands, where the most dreaded 

are the ghouls (properly J ^ =gAuf), who, however, are deni- 
zens not so much of the air as of woods and deserts. They 
assume divers shapes and colours, and show a certain kinship 
with botli the wer-woU and the vampire, being supposed to devour 
men, animals, and dead bodies. These ghouls range through 
Persia and Muslim India into the Malay lands, where there is 
a special ‘storm fiend who rides the whirlwind,' and also ‘n vile ; 
fiend called penangalan who takes possession of the forms of i 
women, turns them Into witches, ond compels them to quit the i 
greater part of their bodies, and fly away at night to gratify a 
vampire craving for human blood. This Is very like one of the i 
ghoul stories in the Arabian JfighCs’ Entertainments’ (Miss 
Bird, T/te Golden Chersonese, p. 364), 

The other supernatural beings of the Arabs, and now generally 
of all Muslim peoples — Iblis ‘Prince of Darkness,’ the afrits, 
sheltins, and the whole host of Jinns— exiated in pre-Muham- 
madan times, as is evident from Job 1«, where jp'y’n is rendered 
o itofiokot in LXX and Satan in the 'Vulgnte. So universal was 
the belief in their existence, that they had to be admitted with 
modifications into the Muhammadan sj-stem, which recognizes 
three created intelligences under Allah— the angels formed of 
ht, the jinns of subtle fire, and man of the dust of the earth, 
e jinns are commonly supposed to be mischievous goblins 
hostile to man. Some, no doubt, are wicked elves or demons, 
whose chief is the fallen angel Iblis. These reside In the lowest 
firmament, that is, the surrounding air, and haunt the caves, 
the wells, the woods, the hill-tops, and the wilderness. They 
have the power of putting on any form they please, but not 
grosser than the essence fire and smoke, and of thus making 
themselves visible to mortals. They nmy even take possession 
of living people, from whom they have then to be exorcised by 
charms and incantations. But others bear a good character, 
and frequent the habitations of man In a friendly way ; they are 
addressed by him in kindly language : and they, too, in virtue 
of their subtle essence, pervade the solid mass of the earth and 
the whole space of the firmament. They are also believed to 
inhixbit rivers, wells, ruined houses, ovens, and other places, 
and in letting down a bucket to a well, or in lighting a fire, the 
magic formula is pronounced, ‘Permission, ye blessed ’(Feather- 
man, Social nisi, of the Races of JHantind, iv. p. 3SS). Jafleer 
fihurreef, who sneaks from personal knowledge, goes so far as to 
say that the belief of the Indian Muhammadans is that it is not 
a jinn, but a sheitdn, who does evil deedifJfoondmans of India, 
pp. 324-325). Tliis, however, does not apply to Arabia, where 
the bad certainly predominate over the good genii, and where 


the above-quoted ‘soft words ‘may be merely euphemistic. In 
any case, both classes belong to our second category, inasmuch 
as they are not of human origin but are directly created bv 
Allah. ^ ^ 

In general, witches and magicians, who have the 
power of assuming strange forms, everywhere infest 
the air as well as the land and water. In Aurora, 
Pentecost, and other Melanesian Islands, they fly 
about disguised as owls, eagles, or even blow-flies, 
and then they are most dangerous. ‘In Lepers’ 
Island the wizards who practise it [the magic art) 
are believed to have the power of changing their 
shape. ■ The friends of any one suffering from sick- 
ness are always afraid lest the wizard who has 
caused the disease should come in some form, as 
of a blow-fly, and strike the patient ; they sit ivith 
him, therefore, and use counter-charms to guard 
him, and drive carefully away all flies, lest his 
enemy should come in that form’ (R. H. Codring- 
ton, The Melanesians, p. 207). This observer 
mentions the case of Molita'vile, a noted magician 
who turned himself into an eagle, or rather whoso 
soul went out of him, and in this shape flew a long 
way after a ship which had carried off some natives 
of Lepers’ Island, and in that way was able to tell 
their relatives what had become of them. He 
reported that all had fared well except one who 
had died. ‘ Long afterwards, when some of those 
who were then on board returned, they said tliat 
he had brought back the truth, one of them by 
that time had died ’ (ib. p. 208). 

In Guiana, not only the sun and moon, but also 
the ivind and storms are deified, or, it would be 
more correct to say, are ‘ humanized ' by indwell- 
ing spirits of an essentially anthropomomhic type. 

‘ On one occasion, during an eclipse of the sun, 
the Arawak men among whom I happened to be 
rushed from their houses ■with loud shoute and 
ells. They explained that a fight was going on 
etween the sun and moon, and that they shouted 
to frighten and so part the combatants. In many 
other countries exactly this proceeding of making 
a noise to separate the sun-spirit and the moon- 
spirit, or the sun-god and the moon-god, liM been 
noticed ; and it is generally supposed that in such 
cases a high degree of authority is attributed to 
these spirite. But I see nothing in this or in anv- 
thing else which shows that savages distinguisli, 
by attributing greater authority to them, such 
beings as sun and moon, and very many other 
natural phenomena, as wind and storms, from men 
and other animals, plants and other inanimate 
obieots, or from any other being whatpever. All 
beings — and ■under this heading are included aU 
personified natural phenomena — are, in fact, of the 
same kind, each with a body and a spirit. It is 
the old story — they differ from each other only m 
that some are more powerful than others in the 
mere matter of brute force, and none have any 
sort of authority over others ’ (E. im Thum, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, p. 364). By the Brazilian 
Botocudos the air is well stocked with spmte, 
mostly of a malevolent disposition — thunder-gods, 
storm-gods, and the moon itself, the ‘niglit-firc 
(toru-guenlxt), which they look upon as a sort of 
evil principle. All baneful manifestations are 
attributed to the moon, which causes the thunder- 
storm, and is supposed at times itself to fall on the 
earth, crushing the hUl-tops, flooding the plains, 
and destroying multitudes of people. Duimg 
storms and eclipses arrows are shot upivards, not, 
as by the Canbs and Arawaks, to frighten the 
sun, the ‘day-fire’ [toru-shompek), which for the 
Botocudos is the beneficent principle of good, but 
to scare away the demons of the air, just os the 
Indo - Chinese ■wild tribes shoot skyivard at the 
devouring dragon trying to swallow both sun and 
moon in the mid-day darkness (A. H. Keane, Iho 
Botocudos,’ in JAI, Nov. 1883). 
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Among the Eskimos the air, usually reserved for 
departed souls, is replaced hy the surrounding ice- 
fields as the chief abode of the hosts of wcked 
trolls and gohlins. The Greenlander especially has 
a superstitious terror of the inland ice-cap. ‘ It is 
the home of his evil spirits, his ghosts, his appari- 
tions and shades (tarajuatsiah), his trolls (timersek 
and erkilik), his ice-men who are supposed to he 
twice as tall as ordinary people, and a whole host 
of other supernatural beings’ (BrSgger and EoH- 
sen’s Fridtiof Nansen, p. 130). In pagan times 
there were numerous bugalak, or good genii, whom 
the Western Greenlanders, since their conversion 


to Christianity, have degraded to evil spirits now 
inhabiting the lower regions of the atmosphere 
and the nether world, while Tomgarsuk, the Great 
Spirit, has become the Christian Satan. Elsewhere 
the souls of the departed sometimes lead a restless 
existence in their aerial abodes, and during their 
hunting expeditions the Alaskan Eskimos often see 
phantoms gliding over the heights ; these are the 
ghosts of the departed returning to scare or injure 
their living relatives. The people of the Barrow 
Point district are much troubled hy such appa- 
ritions, as also by Kiolya, the demon of the aurora 
borealis, and hy Tunya, the Eskimo Zeus, who, 
like his classical prototype, reigns in the earth, 
the water, and the heavens. This is one of those 
numerous instances of overlapping where it be- 
comes impossible to distinguish dearly between 
chthonic, celestial, and air gods. 

Literjutob. — ^T here «ppearB to oa no work specially devoted 
to the subject of this article. Hence the references must be 
to a few of the more important treatises in which incidental 
mention is made of the gods of the air. Such are — A. B. Cook, 
•Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,' in CIR, April 1903; Lucian, 
ed. Hemsterhuis and H. Williams; Stooxus, Florilegium; 
F. Ratzel, Bi$t. of llanHnd, Eng. ed. S'vols. 1897; H. R. 
Voth, The Traditioni of the Hespi", 1905 ; P. Schellhas, Deiliet 
of the itaya Manuscripts, 1906 ; D. G. Brinton, Annals of the 
Cakchiquels, 1885 ; R. Drury, Madagascar Journal, etc., ed. 
P. Oliver, 1890 ; S. J. Hickson, A Naturalist in North Celebes, 
1889; T. Belt, A Naturalist in Nicaragua, 1874; BrBgger 
and Rolfsen, Fridtiof Nansen, 1896; R. Friedrich, 'Ball' In 
Papers relating to Indo-China, 1887 j_Anol<s del Museo Nacional 
do Jfean'co, 1900-1907 ; Carey and Tuck, The Chin Bills, etc. 
1890; H. r. Tozer, A Bist. of Ane. Geoprapfty, 1897 ; R. S. 
Conway, The 2tahe Sialects, 2 vols. 1897 ; A. Featberman, 
Social Bist, of the Paces of Mankind, 7 vols. 1886-1^1 ; R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, 1886; E. im Thurn, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, 1883; A. H. Keane, ‘The Botocudos,’ 
in Man, Past and Present, 1900 ; H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes, 
1887. A. H. Keane. \ 


AIYANAR. — Among the most widely known 
and popular of the deities of the village, the grSsna- 
devata, of Southern India is Aiyanar, the tutelary 
god of the fields, who protects the crops from harm 
and drives off from them hy night the evil spirits of 
blight and ruin. His name and worship seem to he 
litUe, if at all, knoivn north of the Deccan. In the 
south, however, almost every village has its shrine 
dedicated to Aiyanar, where offerings are presented 
and prayers made for the safety of the crops from 
drought and disease. Grouped around the shrine, 
and near the village, are usually to he found rude 
models in terra-cotta of horses, often life-size, or 
more rarely of elephants, on which Aiyanar with 
his troop of attendants is supposed to ride when 
in mad career he chases away the demons. The 
Indian villager avoids approaching the shrine of 
Aiyanar after dark, lest he should be mistaken for 
a demon and slain. 

The god is represented roughly carved in human 
form, either seated with croivn and sceptre, or on 
horseback, and is sometimes accompanied by his 
two wives, POrani and Pudkala, who join him in 
the rout of the evil spirits. He is also propitiated 
m times of distress or pestilence, when animal sacri- 
fices are offered on rude stone altars in front of 
tlm shrine and libations are poured out. The priests 
who officiate belong invarialily to the lowest castes. 
The clay models of the horses are presented by the 
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villagers in acknowledgment of aid rendered, as 
thank-offerings for recovery from sickness, or in 
fulfilment of a vow. Except, however, at han’est- 
time, there do not seem to he any regular festivals 
held in his honour, or any definite periods of wor- 
ship prescribed. Sir Monier Williams’ account of 
his visit to Aiyanar’s shrine at Parmagudi, on the 
road from Madura to Ramnad, may serve in general 
as a description which would apply to the majority 
of the places sacred to the god m Southern India. 

The shrine • was situated close to a grove of small trees not 
far from the vUlage. Under a rough stone canopy was a rudely- 
carved stone male idol. . . . About twentj’-flve toy-llke terra- 
cottahorses, some as large as life, were ranged on each side. . . . 
1 saw no signs of any recentofferinn, nor was a single worshipper 
of the god to be seen anywhere. 1 noticed, indeed, that all the 
shrines of A. had a deserted appearance, the fact being that he 
is never worshipped, in our sense of the word. He is only pro- 
pitiated in emergencies. Every year after harvest-time a fes- 
tival is kept in bis honour, when numerous animals are sacriSced, 
and images of the god are decorated with ornaments, and drawn 
about through the village streets on the rude clay horses' 
(Brahmanism and Binduism*, p. 219 f.). 

The name Aiyanar is said to be a combination or 
corruption of the two names Hari-Eara, or Vi§nu- 
Siva ; and the god is popularly regarded as the son 
of Siva hy Vi 9 nu, when the latter had assumed a 
female form. It is more probable, however, that 
he represents a primitive JDravidian deity, recog- 
nized and more or less adopted by the mcoming 
Aryans, and provided with an orthodox parentage. 
A figure of GaneSa, one of the other two sons of 
Siva, sometimes stands near his shrine. But, unlike 
his brother, Aiyanar does not seem ever to be in- 
voked in the strict sense of the term, or to have 
prayers addressed to him for blessing or positive 
good. 

Litbratore,— Papers on Religious Reform, I. Popular Ein- 
duism, Madras, 1887, p. 8f. ; MomerWmiams,BraA»nonismond 
Binduism*, London, 1891, pp. 209, 218-220, 246 ; W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, new edition, 
1806, vol. 1. pp. 97, 202, quoting from Oppert, * Original Inhabit- 
ants,' p. 606. A. S. GEDEN. 


AJANTA. — Ajanta is the Anglo-Indian form of 
the native name Ajantha, a village and ravine 
celebrated for its cave temples, situated in N. lat. 
20° 32' 30", E. long. 76° 48', near the frontier of 
the British province of Berar, but within the 
dominions of the Niz&m of Hyderabad. It lies at 
the head of one of the passes {ghd() that lead down 
from the Indhyadri hills, dividing the table-land of 
the Deccan from the British district of KliAndesh in 
the valley of the T&ptl. The only early reference 
to the caves is that of the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsiang, or as Watters, the latest translator and 
editor of his journal, transliterates his name, Yiian 
ChwAng. He writes, speaking of the kingdom of 
Mo-ha-la-cha (Mahiirattha) : ‘ In the east of this 
country was a mountain range, ridges one above 
another in succession, tiers of petHcs and sheer 
summits. Here was a monastery, the base of 
which was in a dark defile, and its lofty halls were 
quarried in the cliff and rested on the peak, its 
tiers of balls and storied terraces had the cliff 
on their hack, and faced the ravine. This monas- 
tery had. been built hy the A-ch6-lo (Achara [or 
perhaps rather Achala]) of Western India.’ The 
pilgrim then relates the circumstances in Achara’a 
life which led to the building of the monastery. 
‘Within the establishment,’ he adds, ‘was a large 
temple above 100 feet high, in which was a stone 
imago of the Buddha above 70 feet high ; the image 
was surmounted hy a tier of seven canopies un- 
attached and unsupported, each canopy separated 
from the one above it hy the space of 3 feet. The 
walls of this temple had depicted upon them the 
incidents of the Buddha’s career as Bodhisattva, 
including the circumstances of his attaining Bodhi, 
and the omens attending his final passing away ; 
all, great and small, were here delineated. Outside 
the gate of the monastery, on either side north and 
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south, ■was a stone elephant, and the pilgrim 'vvas 
informed that the heilomng of these dephants 
ca'osed earthquakes’ (Watters, ii. 239 ■» ). 

Burgess and other authorities helieve that this 
account, dated A.D. 642, refers to the JAjanta caves. 
Watters admits that this vie'W is probable, but he 
doubts ■whether the Achala of the inscription re- 
corded by Burgess is the A-che-lo of the pilgrim’s 
narrative. This inscription merely states tliat ‘ the 
ascetic Stha'vira Achala, ■who glorified the faith and 
■was grateful, caused to he built a mountain-dwell- 
ing for the Teacher, though his ■\vishes were fulfilled.’ 

The place was ■visited for the first time by Euro- 
peans in 1819, and the earliest account of its monu- 
ments, by iUexander, ^peared ten years later 
(Trans. B. A. S. 1829). The first scientific survey 
was made by Ferm^son, and appeared in the same 
journal in 1843. His account of the wall-paintings 
aroused much interest, and led to an appeal to the 
Indian Government that careful copies of them 
should be made. This was done by Major R. Gill ; 
hut his drawings, except the five last executed, 
were unfortunately destroyed in a fire at the Crystal 
Palace, where they were being exhibited, in 1866. 
All that remains of his work now seems to bo small 
copies, in Airs. Spiers’ Ancient India, of two of his 
pictures and of eight detached fragments from 
others. In 1872 the work of copying the frescoes 
was started afresh by Griffith, and his work, in two 
splendid volumes, was published by the Secreta^ry 
oil State for India in 1896-97. 


The caves are excavated in the face of an almost 
perpendicular rooky scarp, about 250 feet high, 
sweeping round in a semicircle, and forming the 
north side of a wild glen traversed by a small 
stream, the Vfighur. Above the caves the valley 
terminates abruptly at a waterfall ■with seven 
leaps, the total height being about 200 feet. The 
site is lonely and picturesque, and, at the same 
time, close to a main line of ancient traffic, thus 
combining the three leading characteristics which 
guided the excavators of the rook caves of Western 
India in selecting places for their establishments. 

The series consists of 24 monasteries (vihara) 
and 6 temples or meeting-halls (chaitya). Accord- 
ing to Burgess, who has made a careful survey 
and compiled an exhaustive report on the caves 
(Arch. Survey Reports, W. India, iv. 43fif.), the 
earliest group consists of two Chaitya caves (num- 
bered IX^., X., according to Fergusson’s plan of the 
site) and two Viharas (XI., XII.), aU of which were 
excavated certainly before the commencement of 
the Christian era. Of the later caves, Burgess 
forms two groups. Nine (VI., VTI., VIII., XV. to 
XX.) range in date from the 6th to the end of the 
6th cent. A.D. The second group (I. to V., XXI. 
to XXVII.) were all excavated, or at least finished, 
within the limits of the 7th century. This second, 
and by far the largest, series belongs to the Maha- 
yana school of Buddhism, and can bo distinctly 
marked off from those of the earlier group. Cave 
No. I. is specially to be noted. Burgess describes 
it as the most handsomely ornamented Viliara at 
Ajanta, or, indeed, in all India, and at the same 
time it is one of the most modem, having been 
constructed probably in the beginning of the 7th 
cent., and not completely finished before A.D. 650. 

The most interesting and valuable of the remains 
at Ajanta are the series of frescoes in the caves. 
These generally represent passages from the legend- 
ary history of Buddha, and from the Jatakas, or 
stories of the Buddlia’s former births, the visit of 
Asita to the infant Buddha, his temptation by 
Mfira and his forces, legends of the Nagas, or ser- 
pent race, himting scenes, battle pieces, the carry- 
ing of the relics to Ceylon, and other incidents m 
the Buddhist legend. Many of the frescoes repre- 
sent incidents taken from the Jfitakas, of which 


some twelve have been identified by S. F. Olden- 
burg(Jb«m. American Oriental Society, xvii. 183 f.; 
JRAS, 1896, p. 324). Of these, perhaps the most 
important are the Ummadanti Jataka of king 
Sibi or Sivi (Cowell’s Cambridge trans. v. 107 ff.) 
and the Chaddanta Jstaka, or tale of the six- 
tusked elephant (ib. v. 20 ff.). A recent dis- 
covery in one of these caves has brought to light 
a picture which depicts the Nidanas, or Causes, in 
concrete form. This picture, supplemented by 
Tibetan versions and Lamaistic explanations, ii 
certainly a diamam of human life in the form of 
theayheel (Waddell, JRAS, 1894, p. 367 ; Buddhism 
of Tibet, 105 ff.). In the mountain scenery of the 
frescoes are depicted figures of birds and monkeys, 
and sometimes of Bhus and other forest tribes, 
and the fabled inhabitants of the hiUs — Guhyakas, 
Kiratas, and Kinnaras, the last of whom are 
musicians to the mountain gods, ■with human busts 
and legs and tails of birds. The whole series of 
frescoes is of the greatest historical value as illus- 
trating the religious and social life of India be- 
tween the 3rd and 8th cents, of the Christian era. 

All critics have fully recognized the artistic value 
of these frescoes. ‘ 'fhe condition of mind,’ writes 
Griffith (in Burgess, Notes, 4f.), 'which originated 
and executed these paintings at Ajanta must have 
been very similar to that which produced the early 
Italian paintings of the 14th cent., ns we find much 
that is common to hoth. Little attention paid to 
the science of art — a general crowding of figures 
into a subject; regard being had more to the 
truthful rendering of a story than to a beautiful 
rendering of it ; not that they discarded beauty, 
but they did not make it the primary motive for 
representation. There is a want of aSrial perspec- 
tive, the parts are delicately shaded, not forced by 
light and shade, giving the whole a look of flatness, 
a quality to be desired in mural decoration. Who- 
ever were the authors of these paintings, tliey must 
have constantly mixed with the world. Scenes of 
everyday life, such as preparing food, carrying 
water, buying and selling, processions, hunting 
scenes, elephant fights, men and women engaged 
in singing, dancing, and playing on musical instru- 
ments. Many are most gracefully, and all most 
graphically depicted upon these walls; and they 
could only have been done by men who were con- 
stant spectators of such scenes ; by men of keen 
observation and retentive memories.’ Of the 
famous painting of the ‘Dying Princess,’ in cave 
XVT., the same authority ■writes : ‘ For pathos and 
sentiment and the unmistakable way of telling 
its story, this picture, I consider, cannot be sur- 

E assed in the history of art. The Florentine could 
ave put better dra^wing, and the Venetian better 
colour, but neither could have thro^wn greater ex- 
pression into it’ (i5. 68 f.). 

In many of the paintings there is ample evidence 
of Sasonian or Persian influence. One wall scene 
(Griffith’s drawing No. 6) appears to represent the 
reception of a Persian embassy at the Court of an 
Indian king, and, according to Burgess (ib. 27), 
can hardly be earlier than the 7th cent, of our era. 

Litebaiuhe.— T he literature dealing with the Ajanta cavee 
and their wall-paintings is very extensive. Kefcrences to 
the older accounts of travellers and the comments of critic* 
upon their narratives have been collected by Campbell, iJamJaj 
Gazetteer, xlL 480, where a good account of the site will b. 
found. The later and better authorities are: J. Burgresj, 
Note! on the Bauddha Roek-Temples of Ajanta, Bombay, 1879, 
in Arehceolomcal Surcey of Western India, No. lx. ; J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burgess, The Cave Templet of India, London, 18S0, 
pp. 280-347 ; J. Burgess and Bhagwanlal Indrajl, Jnteriplwni 
from the Cave-Templet of Western India, Bombay, iSSl ; J. Bur- 
gess, Report on the Care-Temples and their Inscripliont, Lon- 
don, 1833; L. A. ■WaddeU, ’Note on the Ajanta Paintings^ 
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AJIVIKAS.* 

[A. F. R. Hoerkle]. 

1. Introduction. — The sacred books, both of the 
Buddhists {c.g. A.N. iii. 276; Dial. pp. 71, 220) 
and the Jains, inform ns of the existence, con- 
temporary with the foundation of Buddhism and 
Jainism, about the end of the Gth cent, b.o., of a 
comnninity of religious mendicants, whom they 
call Ajivikas. From certain Jain Scriptures we 
further learn that the founder of this community 
was a man called Gosftla Rfahkhali-putta (Pali 
Makkhali-putta, Skr. Maskari-putra). In the 
seventh Ahga {U.D. ii. 133), a man, Saddiila-putta, 
is said to have been received by Gosfila into the 
Ailvika community, and the Bhagavatl Sutra, the 
fifth Afiga, gives us an account of the life of Gosala, 
as the acknowledged head of that community. 
Tliough the Buddhist Scriptures [e.g. M.N. i. 198, 
250, 515 ; S.N. i. 68, iv. 398 ; D.N. i. 52 ; Jut. v. 
246) also frequently mention Gosala Makkhali- 
putta as one of the leaders of the six religious 
mendicant communities whom Buddha singles out 
for special animadversion, they never explicitly 
connect him with the Ajivikas, or state that he 
was their leader. But that on this point the 
Buddhist tradition did not really difler from the 
Jain, is shown by the fact that both attribute 
to him tlie holding of the religio-philosophical 
doctrine of the negation of free will and moral 
responsibility. 

On the exact signification of the name ‘ Aiivika’ 
we have no information. The Skr. word dfioa 
means the mode of life, or profession, of any 
particular class of people, whether they live as 
‘ householders ’ in the world or, as religious mendi- 
cants, have renounced the world. Thus ‘right- 
livelihood’ {samyag-dilva) was in the Buddhist 
system (Dial. 221 ; B.S. 147 ; O.B. 146) one of 
the eight ‘ paths ’ incumbent on the mendicant. 
The word diivika, being a derivative of djiva, 
means one wno observes the mode of living appro- 
priate to his class. We shall see in the sequel 
that there is some ground for believing that Gos5la 
held peculiar views as to the djiva of a mendicant 
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who was truly liberated from the fetters of karma. 
It was probably for this reason that he and hia 
adherents came to be knotvn as Ajivikas, or the 
men who held the peculiar doctrine of djiva. All 
the indications that we have tend to show that, as 
usual in such cases, the name was not taken by 
themselves, but given to them by their opponents, 
and that in their mouth it was meant to be oppro- 
brious. As we shall see, Gosala, by hia conduct, 
laid himself open to the charge of insincerity, in 
that he practised religious mendicancy, not as a 
means of salvation (moksa), but as a means of 
gaining a livelihood, as a mere profession (djiva). 
The name ‘Ajivika,’ it appears, was originally 
meant to stigmatize Gosala and his followers as 
‘ professionals ’ ; though, no doubt, in later times, 
vvhen it became the distinctive name of a mendicant 
Order, it no longer carried that offensive meaning. 

2 . Personal History of Gosala. — The fifth Anga 
of the Jains, commonly known as the Bhagavati 
Sutra, gives us a faiw connected and detailed 
account of the life of Gosala (Bh.S. xv. 1, tr. in 
U.D. App. 1). According to this account, Gosala’s 
father was a mahkha, a kind o^rofessional beggar, 
whose name was Mankhali. Hence he was knoivn 
as the Mahkhali-putta or the son of Mankhali. 
His other name, GosBla, he received from the 
circumstance of having been bom in a cowshed 
(goldld), in which his parents, failing to obtain 
any other refuge during a certain rainy season, 
had taken shelter. When he grew up, he adopted 
his father’s profession of a mahkha. In the course of 
his joumepngs he repeatedly fell in with Mahavira, 
who, just about that time, had commenced the 
wandering life of a Ni^gantha* ascetic. Seeing 
the great respect in which MahSvIra was held by 
the people, Gos&la determined to attach himself to 
him. Though at first repulsed, he succeeded at 
last by his importunity m being accepted as a 
disciple by Mahavira. But the two men were so 
different in character and temper, that after six 
years, owing to the insincerity _ and trickery of 
Gos5la, the companionship was dissolved. Gos&la 
now set up ns the rival leader of a separate com- 
munity of religions mendicants, called Ajivikas, 
and with his followers established his headquarters 
on tlie preniises of a potter woman in the town of 
Savatthi{Sravasti). After tholapse of sixteen years, 
Mahavira, who never in the meantime appears to 
have met his former companion, happened to visit 
Sftvatthi, and, hearing of the influence which Gosala 
was wielding there, he took occasion to eimose the 
false character of the professing ascetic. On learn- 
ing this, Gos&Ia, threatening vengeance, at once 
proceeded with his followers to where Mah&vira 
with his Nigganthas was lodging. Here he began 
the dispute by putting fonvard an ingenious argu- 
ment to prove that Mahavira was mistaken in his 
identity, and that, in reality, he was a totally 
different person from the Gos&la whom MnliSvIra 
had once known os his companion. On MahSvIra 
contemptuously brushing aside this sophistry, the 
infuriated Gos&la grossly abused his adversary; 
and the two rival factions came to blows. In the 
fight two of Mahavira’s disciples were disabled, but 
in the end Gosala, being discomfited bj' Mahavira 
in a personal encounter, was compelled to retire 
in disgrace. The taunts of his rivals, and the 
consequent distrust of the townspeople, now made 
Gosala’s position in S&vatthI untenable. This 
preyed on his mind so much that it became utterly 
unhinged, and, throwing aside all Mcetic restraint, 
he gave himself up to drinking, singing, dancing, 
soliciting the potter woman, and besprinkling liim- 
self with the cool muddy water of the potter’s shop, 

I Six months of this riotous living brought on his 
[ end ; and with it came a momentary return of 
1 • Aho spelled ; see J.S. ii. p. xjv, footnote 8. 
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reason and the sense of remorse. His last act 
■was to aclcnowledge to his disciples the truth of 
Mahavira’s statement respecting himself, and to 
instruct them to bury hun ■\vith every mark of 
dishonour and publicly to proclaim his shame. 
The disciples, it is added, refrained from carrying 
out the dying instructions of tlieir master. 

Such is the substance of the story of Gosala’s 
life in the Bhagavati Sutra. The Buddhist refer- 
ences to his life are much briefer. Buddhngho§a 
(c. 410 A.D.), in his commentary on the Digha 
Nikaya (S.F. pp. 143, 144, tr. in l/.J?. App. U.}, 
tells us that Mankhali was the name of Gosala, 
and that the latter name was given to him because 
he was horn in a cowshed. Having broken an oil 
vessel through carelessness, and fearing chastise- 
ment from Ins angry master, who had caught him, 
he broke away, leaving his garments in his master’s 
hands. He fled naked to a Aullage, where the 

E eople ofiered him clothes ; but he refused them, 
oping to make a better living as a naked arhat, 
or lioly man. 

The two accounts— eo far as we are able to Judge— are quite 
Independent of each other. One is Buddhist, the other is Jain ; 
and the Buddhists and Jains, being antagonistic sects, would 
not adopt each other's views. Moreover, Buddhaghoja wrote 
In Ceylon, while the Jain Scriptures, as wo now have them, 
were composed probably in Western India. All the more valu- 
able are the two accounts, both in respect of the points in which 
they agree and In which they differ. They agree in two points : 
Crst, that Gosala was horn of low parentage in a cowshed, 
and subsequently took up the profession of a naked religious 
mendicant ; and, secondly, that this profession of his was not 
sincere, but adopted merely for the sake of getting on idle 
living. The ground for the belief in Gosala’s insincerity, os 
will be shown in the sequel, was, according to both the Bud- 
dhists and the Jains, that GosMa not only taught but also 
practised antinomian doctrines. 

The point on which the tivo accounts differ is the meaning 
of the name ‘Mafikhaii’ or ‘Mahkhali-putta.’ According to the 
Jains, Maiikhaii is the name of GosiUa's father, and a derivative 
from maAkha. According to the Buddhists, it is the name of 
GosMa himself. The deru’ation from maiikha is Indefensible. 
The Priikrit word vutAkhali is the equivalent of the Skr. word 
tnaskarin ; but there exists no word maska, the equivalent of 
tnaAkha. The latter word, in fact, bos not been found any- 
where but in the passage of the Bhagavati Sutra which ad- 
duces it as the source of the name MaAkhali, and it is pre- 
sumably an invention ad hoc. Moreover, the meaning of the 
hypothetical word maAkha was not certainly knon-n to the old 
commentators. Thus, while Abhaya Deva (e. 1050 A.D.), in his 
commentary on the Bhagnvoti Sutra, explains It to mean ‘a 
kind of beggar that tries to extract alms from the people by 
showing them pictures of (malignant) deities which he carries 
about with him,’ Hcmachandra (c. 1140 a.n.), in his commentary 
on the Abhidhana Chlntimapi (B. ond B. verse 795), says that 
it is a synonym of the well-known word magadha, ’a bard.' 
The truth, no doubt, is tliat maAkhali-imlta Is a formation like 
Ndya-putta, ‘a man of the Na,va-clan'(the epithet of Mahavira), 
or Ifiggantha-putta, ‘a mendicant of the Nigrantha Order.’ It 
desenbes Gos.’ila os having originally belonged to the Mankhali, 
or Moskarin, class of religious mendicants. The very early 
existence of this kind of mendicant in India is proved by the 
fact that the celebrated grammarian Papini (e. 850 B.O.), In bis 
(Grammar (vi. 1, 164), explains the formation of the name. 
According to him, a Maskarin was so called because he carried 
in bis hand a bamboo staff {maskara). On account of this 
practice of carrying a staff, he was known olso ns Eka-dapdin, 
or a • one-staff-man.’ Patanjnll, in his comments on Fapini’s 
statement (Iv.JInh. ill. 90), further explains that this kind of 
wandering mendicant {parivrdjaka) was called Maskarin not so 
much because he carried o staff, as because he professed to have 
renounced all activities. The reference in these two statements 
is to the fact that there were two grades of these Jlaskarins or 
Eka-dapd^ns. In the lower grade, the ascetic carried an actual 
staff, in addition to a begging bowl and a strip of loin-cloth 
(ta(i-5and/iona). In the higher grade of Paramahaihsa, he 
abandoned even these three possessions, claiming absolute re- 
nunciation as his only staff of reliance (W.I.St. U. 174-76). 

In ancient India, at one time, the tendency 
appears to have been very prevalent to adopt the 
life of a homeless -wandering ascetic. Often this 
life ■was adopted from sincere religious motives; 
but probably ns often it -was due to a mere love of 
vagrancy and dislike of honest -work. It tvas not 
limited to any particular class of people ; but it 
■was probably more prevalent among the lower 
classes. Among the upper classes (the so-called 
‘ t-wice-bom ’) the Brahmanic law-givers attempted 
to regulate it by enacting that the early years 


should be devoted to education and the middle 
years to rearing a family and pursuing a pro- 
fession, while only the declining years might ba 
given up to the ascetic life. It may be doubted 
whether this -wholesome regulation ever was much 
observed in Indian society; the tendency to de- 
vote the whole life to religious mendicancy was 
too strong among the people. The Maskarin, as a 
rule, led a solitary life, and the adoption of this 
manner of life was open to very grave abuses. 
Hence some men of commanding personality con- 
ceived the task of regulating the tendency to the 
ascetic life, not by checking it, or restricting it to a 
certain period of life, but by organizing the mendi- 
cants into commimities governed by strict rules of 
conduct. Such men were the founders of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. Gosala, from all accounts, 
was hardly a man of that stamp. He seems, by 
natural disposition, to have belonged to the baser 
sort of Maslcarins, who made religions mendicancy 
a pretext for an idle and self-indulgent life. The 
existence of this baser sort of mendicants in 
ancient India is vouched for by a curious piece of 
folklore. It occurs in the Tittira Jataka (No. 438 
in Jat. iii. 642). The verses occurring in the 
Buddhist Jiitakas embody the most ancient folk- 
lore— of a much older date than Buddhism itself. 
In the 12th and 13th verses of that Jdtaha a 
mendicant of the baser sort is described, among 
other things, as carrying a bamboo staff {vet- 
acJiara), which shows that he must have belonged 
to the class of mendicants who were knoivn ns 
Eka-dnndins, or Maskarins. But what gives par- 
ticular significance to this notice is that the much 
later commentary identifies that mendicant as 
an Ajlvika- It _ia clear that in the mouth of 
the Buddhists, * Ajlvika ’ was a term of reproach 
applicable to a Maskarin or Eka-dandin of the 
baser sort. This seems to explain why it was 
that both Buddhists and Jains call Gosala a 
Mankhali, and say that he was a leader of 
Ajivikas s and very possibly he was not only him- 
self a Mankhali, out also, as the Jains say, the 
illegitimate son of a Mankhali. 

It is dllficuU to determine the motive which indneed Oo^a 
to attach himself to Mahftvira. It may bo that the contact 
with thot religiouB enthusiast temporarily woke up the better 
instincts in Goskla’s nature ; or it may bo that, os the Join 
account eupceste, he hoped to learn from Mahavira more potent 
' tricke ol nis trade.* In the lormer alternative, his association 
with Mah&vira bad no permanent effect on him. There eeemi 
to be no reason eoriouslyto question the truth ol the Jain state- 
ment that Gosila took up his headquarters on the premises ol 
a potter woman. That not of open defiance of one of the 
etnetest rules of rellpious mendicancj’, confirmed ns it is by 
Buddha’s well-known abhorrence of GosMa, throws nn infomnns 
light on the real character of the man. There is, no doubt, 
Bometbing tragic in the closing BCene of Gosila’s life : the open 
exposure of his shame by Mah&vira in the lace of his own dis- 
ciples and fellow-townspeople, the consequent mental derange- 
ment, and the final momentary remorse. But the feeling of pity 
■will be measured by the view taken of Gos&la’s real character. 

The Bhagavati Sfltra (fol. 1250a, 12G9ff) statM 
that Mahilvira survived GosSla sixteen years. It 
also states that Gosala’s death was _ coincident 
with the great war which King Kuniya (AjSta- 
6atru) of Magadha waged with King (jliedaga of 
VaUiili for the possession of an extraordinary 
elephant (V.D,, App. I. p. 7). From these two 
statements the year of Gosfila’e death may be 
approximately determined. The traditional date 
of Alahavira’s death is B.C. 627. This would place 
Gosala’s death in n.c. 543. But that date is 
rather too early. The elephant above mentioned 
■was given by King Seniya (Bhnbisilra) of Magadha 
to his younger son VehaUa in disregard of the 
superior claim of his elder son Kuniya. It may 
be assumed as certain that Kuniya only awaited 
his entrance into the exercise of regal power 
before commencing the war for the possession of 
the elephant. Now Seniya made over the throne 
to his son Kuniya some years before the latter 
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murdered him by a slow course of starvation. 
This murder happened in the year B.c. 490, or 
eight years before the death of Buddha, which 
itself took place, as is now practically certain, in 
B.c. 482. Mahavira died some time, it is not 
known how long, before Buddlia. But Gosala 
died sixteen years before Mahavira, in the year 
of the war, and that war must have taken place 
in the year of Kuniya’s accession to regal power, 
and that accession cannot well be placed at a very 
long interval before the murder of Seniya. All 
these conditions are best satisfied by assuming 
that Mahftvira died in B.C. 484, two years earlier 
than Buddha, and that conseq^uently the death of 
Gosala and the war took place in B.c. 600, sixteen 
ears before the death of Mahavira, and ten years 
efore the murder of Seniya. Accordingly that 
ear, B.c. 600, may be taken as the approximate 
ate of the death of Gosala. 

3 . Doctrines and practices of Gosala. — Neither 
Gosala nor any of his Ajivika followers has left ns 
any record of their doctrines and practices. Ac- 
cordingly we are reduced to the necessity of forming 
our opmion on those two points from the occasional 
references to them in the records of their rivals, the 
Buddhists and Jains. Their statements must, of 
course, be accepted with some caution ; but their 
general trustworthiness is guaranteed by their 
agreement in all essential points. This agreement 
possesses all the more value, as the statements, 
coming from two mutually hostile sects, constitute 
two independent sources of information. 

In the Buddhist Majjhima Nikaya (i. 514fr., N.R. 
ii. 284) there occurs a very instructive statement. 
Buddha is represented as dividing the ascetic sys- 
tems which dittered from his own into eight classes. 
Four of these he condemns as ‘living m inconti- 
nency ’ {abrahma<harya-vasa) ; of the four others 
he says only that they are ‘ unsatisfying* {anassa- 
sika). Among the latter he classes the system of 
Mahavira, while among the former he places the 
system of Gosala. The distinction is clear. Buddha 
objected to Gosala on ethical grounds — for holding 
principles theoretically and practically immoral. 
His system, indeed, he conceived to be the most 
mischievous (A.N. i. 286 ; O.B. 82, 199 ; Dial. 71), 
and its author he stigraatired as ‘the bad man’ 
{mogha-purisa), who, like a fisherman, caught men 
merely to destroy them. 

The fundamental thesis of the system of GosSla 
is stated, in the Buddhist and Jain Scriptures alike, 
in slightly varying but 'substantially identical 
phraseology. The Jain Uvasaga Dasao (L 97, 115, 
li. Ill, 132) gives it as follows; ‘There is no such 
thing as exertion or labour, or power, or energy, or 
human strength ; all things are unalterably fixed ’ 
(of. S.N. iii. 210 ; A.N. i. 286). in the Buddhist 
Dlgha Nikaya (p. 63; Dial. 7i) the pith of Gosala’s 
sysV ’o is more fully stated as follows : 

•Tuere la no caubc, either proximate or remote, for the de- 
pravity oI beinpi; Uioy become depraved withont reason or 
cause. There is no cause, either proximate )r remote, for the 

S urltv of heinRS ; they become pure witlioiiv reason or cause, 
bthliip depends cither on one’s own efforts or on the efforts of 
others , in short, nothing depends on any human effort, for there 
is no such thing as power or energy, or human exertion or human 
•trength. Everything that thinks (I’.e. the higher animals), 
everything that has senses (i.e. the tower nminnls), everything 
that is procreated (i.<. all animals), everj-thing that lives (i.e, 
all plants), is destitute of force, power, or ener^. Theii 
varying conditions, at any time, are due to fate, to their environ 
ment, and their own nature ; and it is in accordance with their 
position in one or other of the six classes (see below, p. 262*) that 
men experience case or pain.’ 

How this system, in its theoretical aspect, was 
worked out in detail, we do not know. The Bud- 
dhist and Jain Scriptures give us no further informa- 
tion. It is evident, however, that, in principle, it 
Was a thorough-going kind of determinism, denying 
the free will of man and his moral responsibility foi 
any so-called good and evil. It is equally obvious 


that, if carried out in practice, the principle would 
be most mischievous. Both the Buddhists and the 
Jains_ agree that Gosala did carry his principle into 
practice. Buddha, as before stated, charged him 
with incontinency, Mahavira is equallj' emphatic. 
He accuses him of teaching that ‘ an ascetic com- 
mits no sin if he has intercourse with women ’ (A,Su 
ii. 411). He charges his followers with being ‘ the 
slaves of women ’ (i&. ii. 270), and says that ‘ they 
do not lead a life of chastity ’ {ib. ii. 246). To this 
charge Gosala laid himself open by his own action 
in choosing for his headquarters the premises of a 
woman. 

From the fact that the Jain Scriptures maintain 
that originally Gosala was a disciple {H^a} of 
Mahavira, it would appear that, beyond his deter- 
minism with its practical application, there was, 
in the main, no difference between his doctrines 
and those of Mahavira. This conclusion is also 
suggested by the statement of the Jain Bhagavatl 
Sutra (i7.D., App. I. p. 4), that Gos6la’s system was 
‘ taken from the eight Mahanimittas, a portion of 
the Puvvas.’ These Puvx’as (Piirrcw), or ‘ Originals,’ 
were believed to be the original sacred texts taught 
by Mahavira himself to his disciples [lA xvii. 280, 
XX. 170, 171). The general identity of Gosala’a 
system with that of Mnhiivira is further confirmed 
by a curious scheme of classification of ‘ all beings ’ 
{sarva-sattva), which in the Buddhist Digha Nikaya 
(p. 64 ; Dial. 72) is attributed to Gosala. The ex- 
treme conciseness ivith which the scheme is stated 
makes it very difficult to understand it, and to 
compare it eflectively ivith the system of Mahavira 
as set forth at large in the Jain Scriptures. But 
two important particulars can be definitely identi- 
fied which are specially claimed by the Jains an 
doctrines of Mahavira. 

In this connexion it is worth nofing that the very same scheme, 
with the exception of Qosala's concluding moral, is, in the Bud- 
dhist Majjhima Nikaya (it.N. i. 617, N.B. U. 2S9) and Saihyutt* 
Nikaya (S.N. iii. 211, 212), attributed to the reli^out mendicant 
Pakudhn Kachchayana, and in the Tibetan Dulva (R lj.B. p. 10^ 
to the religious mendicant Ajita Kesa-kambala. These two men, 
together with Gosala Mafikhali-putta, belonged to that group of 
six mendicant leaders whom Buddha often prominently names 
as his rivals. The other three were Mahivira Nitaputta, the 
leader of the Nigganthas, Purapa Kassapa, and Sanjaya Bolatthl- 
putta. It would appear, therefore, that that efassifleatory 
scheme was in reality common to all the six mendicant leaders, 
but that each gave to it an application peculiar to himself. In 
the cose of Gosala the application took the determinist line ; and 
this, indeed, is explicitly sureested by the determinist moral 
appended to the scheme in the Di^ha Nikllya. With regard to 
one item of the scheme, — that which refers to the ‘conscious 
Boul’ (safffli, Skr. soffjfii)— *te general agreement, with differ- 
ences in detail, is directly affirmed by the Buddhist Scripturesu 
In the Majjhima Nikaya (lv. 898), as explained in the Digha 
Nikaya (p. 81 ; Dial. <4, 46), It is stated that all the six men- 
dicant leaders alike taught, in opposition to Buddha, that 
the conscious soul continues to exist after death, though '.hoy 
differ^ among themselves as to the exact mode of cxlst';ii'’a. 
Gosala is said (by Buddbaghofa) to have held that the soul ^had 
form ' (rupi), while Mahiviro held that it was ‘ formless ' (orfipl), 
but what these terms exactly imported we do not know. 

The scheme of classification itself is as follow! 
(D.N. 64 ; Dial. 72; cf. U.D., App. II. pp. 17-29): 
‘There are 1,400,000 principal sorts of birth, and 
again 6000 (or 60,(>00 according to the Dulva, R.L.B. 
p. 103) others, and again 600. There are 500 sorts 
of karma, and again 5 (according to the 6 sense.-*), 
and again 3 (according to act, word, and thought) ; 
and there is a whole karma and a half karma (the 
whole being a karma of act or word, the half a 
karma of thought). There are 62 modes of con- 
duct, 62 periods, 6 cl^es {abhijati) among men, 
8 stages of a man’s life, 4900 sorts of livelihood 
(ajlva), 4900 sorts of wandering mendicants, 4900 
regions inhabited by Nfigas, 2W0 faculties, 3000 
purgatories, 36 dust depositories, 7 productions 
from conscious souls [safmi), 7 from unconscious 
beings, and 7 from parts between two joints (e.g. 
of sugar-cane), 7 sorts of devas, 7 of men, 7 of 
paUachas (goblins), 7 of lakes, 7 large and 700 
minor precipices, 7 important and 700 unimportMt 
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dreams. There are 8,400,000 great jieriods during 
which both fools and wise alike, wandering^ in 
transmigration, shall at last make an end of pain.’ 
To this scheme Gosala is represented as appending 
his own determinist warning: ‘Though the wise 
should hope that by some particular virtue or per- 
formance of duty or penance or righteousness he 
may make mature the (inherited) karvia, tliat is 
not yet mature, or though the fool should hope 
by tj lie same means to get rid of karma that has 
matured, neither of them can do it. The ease 
and pain, measured out as it were with a measure, 
cannot be altered in the course of transmigration ; 
there can be neither increase nor decrease tliereof, 
neither excess nor deficiency. Just as a ball of 
string, when it is cast forth, ivill spread out just as 
far as and no farther than it can unwind, so both 
fools and wise alike, wandering in transmigration 
exactly for the allotted term, Aall then, and only 
then, make an end of pain.’ 

The two items in the foregoing scheme which 
can definitely be identified in the Jain system are 
— (1) the division of all living beings into those 
possessing one, two, three, four, or five senses, 
which is fully set out in the Jain Uttarddhyayana 
Sutra {J.S. li, 213, 219 ; also ib. i. 3, footnote 2) ; 
and (2) the division of mankind into six classes 
(abhijdti). The latter division, as held by Gosala, 
is explained by Buddhagho§a in his commentary on 
the Buddhist Ulgha Ntmiya {S. V. 162, tr. in U.D., 
App. II. p. 21). According to his account, Gosala 
distinguished the six classes by six colours — black, 
blue, red, yellow, white, and supremely white. The 
black class were the hunters, butchers, murderers, 
thieves, in short, all evil-doers. The blue were the 
mendicants known as Bhik§u, that is, the Buddhist 
monks. The red were the mendicants Icnown as 
Niggantha, who wore (at least) a strip of loin- 
dotn. The yellow were the lay adherents of the 
mendicants known as Achelaka, that is, those 
mendicants who wore no clothing whatsoever. 
The white were the mendicants, male as well as 
female, who were known as the Ajivikas. The 
supremely white were the leaders of the latter : 
Nanda Vachchha, IGssa Sahkichcha, and Gosala 
Mankhali-putta. 

In Mohavlra’s Bystem, the six classes, which he termed lelud, 
were also distinguished by a series of six colours differinp but 
slightly— black, blue, grey, red, yellow, and white {J.S. 11. 106). 
In tlie Interpretation ol these colours, the two systems, on the 
Drstvlew, seem to diger considerably ; but the underlying prin- 
ciple is, on closer inspection, seen to be the same. According to 
Mahivira, the black are those who Injure living beings, i.e. 
those who contravene the first of the five vows of the Law 
{ahUhsS). The blue are those who indulge their greed or their 
passions, i.e. those who contravene the fourth and fifth of the 
vows {akiiiehana and brahma-chart/a), inie grey are those who 
are deceitful and thieving, i.e. those who contravene the second 
and third of the vows {satpa and aiteya). The red are those 
who strive to control themselves so as to keep the law, t.e. the 
lay adherents. The yellow are those who are firm in con- 
trolling themselves, i.e. the ‘ professed ’ mendicants. The white 
are those who have attained absolute self-control, i.e. the so- 
called J ina-kalpika, like Mahavira himself {J.S. il, 109, 200). 
Gosila’s interpretation is practically the same, with the excep- 
tion that he lllustratea hla meaning by quoting tj-pes. Thus 
forhim the Buddhists, or Bhik^s, arc the tiTe of the blue class : 
for among their rivals the Buddhists had the reputation of 
being ‘the preachers of ease' (jafo-endfn) who favoured 'the 
way of comfort’ (puffi-mdrpa, J.S. ii. 269, footnote 8; and 
g.O. J. ill. 832, footnote 2). The Niggnnthas were the tj-pe of 
the red class ; for they were superior to the Buddhists in 
renouncing comfort, but inferior to the Ajivikas in adhering 
to a loin-cloth. The lay adherents of himself, the Achelaka, 
or ‘totally naked’ leader, were the tj-pc of the yellow (or 
Mah&vira’s red) class. The ‘professed’ adherents of himself, 
the so-called Ajivikas, who apparently also walked totally 
naked, were the tj-pe of the white (or Mahivira’s yellow) class. 
He himself, and otner leaders, who walked totally naked, were 
the type of the supremely white class. In this connexion it is 
Interesting to note that Budittaghofa’s interpretation of Goskla's 
classification is based on the Afiguttara Nikij-a (iii. SS3), where, 
however, it is attributed to the mendicant leader Purapa 
Eassapa. If this Is not a mere textual error, it confirms the 
observation already made that the classiflcalory scheme was 
common to all the six prominent rivals of Buddha (cf. Mahil- 
bhirala, xii. 2S0, v. 83 B.). 


It has already been stated (above, p. 261*’) that, 
in the main, there tvas no doctrinal difference 
between Gosala and Mahavira. There was, how- 
ever, one point on which, according to the Jain 
tradition, there was a marked difference between 
them. They both accepted the so-called Puvvas, 
or Original Saytegs. These were, later on, em- 
bodied in the Dfstivada, or the twelfth Anga of 
the Jains. The first portion of this Ahga is said 
to have explained ‘the preparations necessary to 
grasp the meaning of Mahavira’s system correctly ’ 
{lA XX, 173). With respect to this preparatory 
discipline (parikamma) we are told that some 
counted six, while others counted seven groups. 
The former count was that of the orthodox Jains, 
while the latter belonged to certain schismatics, 
called Ajivikas or Terasiyas, that is, as Abhayadeva 
(c. 1050 A. D. ) explains, to the sect {pasanda) founded 
by Gosala. These men had their name terdsiya 
(Skr. trairdiika) from their practice of treating 
everything under tliree aspects (tray-dtmaka)— 
assertion, negation, and indifference. Thus they 
would say, e.g. that a thing may be true, or untrue, 
or partake of both while being neither (sat, asat, 
sad-asat). This tenet, technically knoivn as the 
syddvdda, or the ‘ it may be ’ principle, is distinc- 
tive of the Jains generally. It follows that the 
TerSsiyafl must have made use of it in some specid 
way, and that this special way constituted their 
seventh group of preparatory discipline (pari- 
kamma). It may further be surmised tliat this 
seventh group was concerned ivith the djiva, or 
‘profession ’ of men ; and that for this reason the 
Terasiyas had received their alternative name of 
Ajivikas, or ‘Professionals.’ The substance ^f their 
teaching on this head is explained by Sllanka 
(c. 876 A.D.) to have been that, besides the two 
states of man (admitted by Mahavira), in which 
he was ‘ bound ’ karma, and in which he waa 
‘liberated’ from karma, there was a third state 
in which he was neither truly bound nor truly 
liberated (J.S. ii. 245, footnote 2). The men of 
the ‘bound’ state were those who lived in the 
world. To the intermediate state belonged those 
who had renounced the world (like Mahavira); 
but these men, owing to their spiritual arrogance, 
were not truly liberated ; they had yet to pass 
through an innumerable series of transmigrations 
before they could reach that state^ of true libera- 
tion from karma which Gosfila claimed himself to 
have attained. In the Bhagavatl Sfltra (fols. 
1237-1252 ; E.L.B. p, 253 ; U.D., App. II. p- 18 j 
see also Dial. 72) the latter is represented as himself 
explaining his theory of transmigration. 

■According to my doctrine,' he says, ‘ail those who have 
become, or are now becoming, or will hercalter become, pep 
fected, have to finish 8,400,000 great periods {mahAkalW, 
during which they have to be bom, in regular alternation, 
seven times ns a devn in a firmament (iafijuha) and seven times 
03 n ‘conscious being’ (sappipatWio, man) on earth, finishing 
up with seven reanimations in seven different bodies ; ana 
having, in the course ol these re-blrths, rid themselves ol the 
effects of the five sorts of kanna, and of the three sorts pi 
karma, and of the fraction of a kanna (see above, p. 261“) in 
the proportion, respectively, of 100,000 and 60,000 and COO (of 
the 8,400,000 great periods) they attain final perfection.' 

To give an idea of the immeasurable length of 
time involved in this process, Gosala adds : 

•The bed of the river Ganges measures BOO i/ojanas in length, 
half a j/ojana in breadth, and 60 dhanu in depth (a yomna’^ 
ii miles, a dhanu^o feet). Taking a series of seven Ganges 
rivers of which each succeeding has seven times the dimensions 
of the preceding, the last of the series Is equal to 117,049 Ganges 
rivers. If now every hundred years one grain of sand M 
removed, the time required to exhaust the whole of the sand 
of those sei-en Ganges rivers would be one tarot period; and 
800,000 of such tarot periods make one mahdkalpa, or great 
period’ (tr.U., App. II. p. 27, footnote 21). 

In the course of its last conscious existence on 
earth, the soul has to pass through seven changes 
of body by re-animation ; that is to say, the soul 
successively passes into, and thus re-animates, the 
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dead body of seven different persons. In his own 
case, Gosala explains, he left near the town of 
Rajagiha the hody of Udal Kundiyayaniya (when 
the latter died), and passed into the (dead) hody 
of Enejiaga, re-animating it for the space of 22 
years. When the latter died, he passed into and 
re-animated the hody of Mallarama for 21 years. 
Similarly, he re-animated in succession the four 
dead bodies of Mandiya, Koha, Bharaddal, and 
Ajjunaga Goyamaputta for the roace of 20, 19, 
18, and 17 years respectively. ‘Finally,’ Gosala 
continues, ‘with the seventh change I left in 
SSvatthi, on the premises of the potter woman, the 
hody of Ajjunaga, and entered that of Gosala 
Mankhali-putta for the space of 16 years. So I 
have fulfilled the seven changes in tne course of 
133 years, according to my doctrine.’ 

This insistence by Gosala on the theory of re- 
animation being his own doctrine is of particular 
importance. It is one of those theones which 
Jam tradition states to have been quite peculiar 
to Gosala, and to have originated in connexion 
with certain incidents in his life. It is clearly a 
somewhat incongruous supplement made by Gosala 
to his general theory of transmigration. It must 
have been added for a particular purpose. What 
that purpose was is practically admitted by Gosala 
himself. It was to refute Mahavira’s aspersions 
on his character. In the Bhagavati Sfltra (fob 
1237 ; U.D., App. I., p. 6) we are informed that, 
in his last encounter with Mahavlra in SavatthI, 
Gosala said to him : 

•You have called me your pupil, but that pupil of youn, 
Oos^la MaAkhall-putta, la loug since dead and re-bom In the 
world of Devas, while 1, who am really Udii Kuijdiyilyapiya, 
have only In the seventh of the changes of body entered Into 
the re-anlmated body of OosMn, which body 1 am still retaining.’ 

This repudiation of identity certainly seems to 
suggest that the dissolution of the early com- 
panionship of the two men had taken place not 
so much by reason of a mere theoretical difference 
in doctrine, as on the ground of some course of 
conduct which was regarded by Mahavira, ns well 
as by the people generally, as discreditable and 
unworthy of an ascetic. 

Though the theory of re-animation was em- 
ployed by Gosala for the purpose of repudiating 
his identity, the incident which suggested it to 
him occurred, according to the Bhagavati Sotra 
(fol. 1214 ff. ; U.D., App. I. p. 3), at an earlier 
time, when Gosala was still associated with 
Mahavira. 

Once, while wandering together from Siddhatthagiiroa to 
Kuminagaina, the two men passed a large sesame shrub in full 
bloom. .Seeing it, Gosila asked Mali.avira whether or not the 
shrub would perish, and where ite seeds would reappear. 
Mah&vlra replied that the shrub would perish, but that seeds 
would form in seed-vessels of the same shrub, GosAIa would 
not believe it; so, thinking to prove him a liar, he quietly 
returned to the shrub, tore it up by the roots, and threw it 
away. As chance would have It, just then a shower of rain felL 
In ODiisequence of It, the shrub was able again to take root; and 
so the seeds after all formed In its seed-vessels. In the mean- 
time the two men had passed on to KummaglLma. On their 
return some time afterwards they passed the identical sesame 
shrub ; and seeing it, Gosala reminded Mah&vira of his prophecy, 
adding that it was clear that the shrub had not died, and that 
the seeds had not formed. Mnh&vira replied that his primhccy 
had come true ; for the shrub had perished, seeing that Qos&la 
himself had pulled it out by the roots and thrown it away, but 
that owingto a timely fall of rain the shrub had come to life again, 
and the seeds had formed In the seed-vessels. He added that 
similarly all plants were capable of re-animation. Still Gosala 
would not believe it, and went up to the plant to examine its 
seed-vessel ; but finding, on opening it, that Mah&vira bad been 
correct, he drew the further conclusion that not only plants 
but in tact all living beinjmO’ira, ‘souls') were capable of re- 
animation. Tothisgenerallration of thetheorj’Of ro-anlmatlon, 
howe\ er, Mah&vira would not assent. 

In this connexion another doctrine tnajy be 
mentioned which is stated in the Bhagavati SOtra 
(fols. 1254, 1255 ; U.D., App_. I. p. 7) to have 
been quite peculiar to the Ajivika followers of 
GosAIo. It was known as ‘the Eiglit Finalitias’ 
(a((Aa charamahh), that is, the doctrine of the 


last drink, the last song, the last dance, the last 
solicitation, the last tornado, the last sprinkling 
elephant, the last fight tvith big stones as missiles, 
and the last Tirthafikara, viz. Mankhali-putta 
himself. The incidents which gave rise to this 
doctrine are those which attended the closing 
days of Gosala’s life. The first four were his last 
ersonal acts as related already in the story of 
is life (above, p. 259 f.). The next three are said 
to have been remarkable events which happened 
just about the time of Gosala’s death. The 
tornado refers to one of those fierce cyclonic 
storms, accompanied with torrential rain, which 
still occasionally visit Bengal, but which are al- 
most unknown in other parts of Northern India. 
The ‘ sprinkling elephant’ is said to have been a 
huge creature which had been trained to amuse 
the ladies of the royal harem when they bathed 
in the river Ganges, and the claim to the pos- 
session of which, as has already been related, 
occasioned a war between the kings of Magadha 
and Vaisall. In this war those stone missiles are 
said to have been employed {N.S. § 17 ff.) which 
evidently must have been thrown by some kind 
of powerful catapult. The raison d’etre of this 
canons doctrine, no doubt, is that tbe dubious 
death of their master was felt by his disciples to 
require investment with some l^d of rehabili- 
tating glamour. 

The incidents attending GosAla’s death gave 
rise to another peculiar doctrine, rqiorted in the 
Bhagavati S&tra (fol. 1255 ff. ; U.D,, App. L 
pp. 8, 9). In the heat of his feverish excitement, 
Gosala is said to have held a mango in his band, 
and to have wetted himself "with the muddy water 
which is always present on a potter’s premises. 
This action is said to have suggested tbe doctrine 
of ‘the Four Potables and the Four Impotables’ 
(chattari p&r}agB.im, chattari apanagdim), that is, 
the four things that may be used ns drinks, and 
the four things that may be touched, but may 
not be drunk. The former refer to what is 
excreted by the cow, what is soiled by the hand 
{e.g. water in a potter’s vessel), what is heated 
by the sun, and what drips from a rock. The 
latter refer to such things as water-jars, mangos, 
beans, etc. 

With regard to the practices of tbe Ajivikas, 
we have an instructive statement in the Buddhist 
Majjhima Niknya. In the 36th chapter (J/.W. 
i. ^8 ; N.K. i. 376), Sachchnka, a member of 
the Niggantha community, is represented ns ex- 
plaining to Buddha the practices observed among 
tbe adherents of Gos.'ila Mankhali-putta and his 
friends Nanda Vachchha and Kissa Sankichcha. 
These three men, as wo have seen (above, p. 
^2*, also below, p. 267*), were the leaders of the 
Ajivikas. Respecting tliem and their adherents, 
Sachchaka says : 

• They discard all clothing (aehtlaka ) ; they dispense with ail 
decent habit* (muttaehdra)', they lick their food out of their 
bands (hatthdpahkha^a, p. 205 *}; they listen to no call to come 
or wait for food ; they permit no food to he brought to them, 
or to be specially prepared for them, or to be received by them 
on invitation ; they accept no food from tlie mouth of the pot or 
pan in which it is cooked, nor food placed within the tiircshoid 
or amonz the firewood or among toe pestles, nor food from a 
couple eating together, or from a woman with <*ild, or a woman 
giving suck, or a woman in intercouree with a man ; nor food 
which la reduced (in times of drouglit), or when a dog Is stand- 
ing by, or where flies are swarming round ; they will not eat 
fish or fleih, nor drink liquor made from rice or the flower* 
of Wwd/oTaia JUrribunda, nor sour gruel made of unhusk^ 
barley ; some of them beg only at one house and accept but 
one handful of food, others beg at two houses and accept two 
handfuls, others beg at seven houses and accept seven handluls ; 
tome Bulisist on one gift of food, others on two, other* on seven; 
some take food only once a day, other* only once every two 
days, others only once every seven daj-s, others only once every 
half-month; in this manner they observe various routlna* of 
fasting.' 

. In the Digha Nlkiya (p. 168; Dial 227) this account of the 
A]i\-ika practices is placed in the mouth of a naked a»cetle 
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(oeTtelaka) Eassapo. This may refer to the meodicant leader 
Purapa Kassapa (above, p. 261''), one of thelsbc rivale of Buddha ; 
and it may Indicate that the practices in question were more 
or less common to ali those six rival communities of religious 
mendicants, thus conGnning what has already been said with 
regard to their common doctrines. In any case, with respect 
to Mab&vira and his Nigganthqs, the identity of several of their 
observances with those of the Ajivikas has been pointed out by 
Professor Jacobi in his Introduction to the Jaina Uttarddhya- 
yana (J.S. il. p. xxxi). 

Another point is worth noticing in connexion 
with Sachcnaka’s statement of the Aiivika prac- 
tices. Whenjie had finished it, Buddna inquired 
whether the Ajivikas were really able to sustain 
life on such conditions, and Sachchaka contemptu- 
ously replied that, of course, at other times they 
indulged in copious and excellent food and drink, 
and thus regained bodily vigour and ^ew fat. 
This remark is significant of the repute in which 
the sincerity of Gosala and his Ajivikas was held 
by their contemporaries. It only serves to confirm 
the suspicion of Gosala’s insincerity on the far 
more serious point of sexual conduct, which, there is 

f ood reason to believe, caused the rupture between 
im and Mahavira. 

From the way the Terfisiyas, or Ajivikas, with 
their peculiar doctrine respecting the seventh 
group of preparatory discipHne (above, p. 262*’), 
are spoken of, it is clear that they were not 
regarded as outside the pale of the Niggantha 
community. Their doctrine might not he accept- 
able to the majority, it might even be schismatic, 
hut it was not condemned as heretical. It might 
cause friction between its propounder, Gosala, 
and his associate, MahUvIra, who rejected it ; but 
it would not have caused that total separation and 
intense hostility which wo see taking the place of 
the early association of the two men. For this 
change clearly there must have existed a special 
cause nob essentially connected with the Torfisiya 
or Ajivika doctrine. What this cause was we are 
nowhere explicitly told. The Buddhists are silent 
on the point. Buddha, wo know, disliked Gosala, 
hut he had never been in personal touch with him, 
and the quarrel of Gosala with Mahavira did not 
CTeatly interest him or the Buddhists. It was dif- 
ferent -with Mahavira. In the earlier years of their 
ascetic life he and Gosala had been associates. The 
subsequent difierence and total separation could 
not but be a matter of importance to the Jains. 
Yet even in their Scriptures — so far as we know 
them at present — no explicit statement of the 
cause or reason of the separation is recorded. 
We are left to draw conclusions from some indirect 
indications ; nor are these at all obscure in their 
suggestiveness. The reported choice of Gosala’s 
headquarters on the premises of a woman, and his 
attempt to repudiate his identity, clearly point 
to, not a doctrinal, hut a practical ground of separa- 
tion, to some discreditable feature in the conduct 
of Gosala. What this feature was is plainly enough 
indicated in the Siltra - kptahga {J.S. ii. 245). 
Answering the contention of Gosala (above, p. 262), 
that men who, like Mahavira, had renounced the 
world belonged to the intermediate state, and 
were still liable to be involved in karma, just as 
clarified water again becomes defiled, while he, 
Gosala himself, had reached the state of perfect 
liberation, Mahavira points to the conduct of 
Gosala and his followers : ‘ These men do not 
lead a life of chastity.’ That fact, he means to 
say, should be enough to satisfy ‘ a wise man ’ as 
to the truth, or otherwise, of Gosala’s contention. 
In this connexion it may bo noted that, in the 
Bhagavati Satra (fols. 1275-1291 ; U.D,, App. I. 
pp. 11-14), Mahavira is represented as ironically 
applying to Gosala his own doctrine of trans- 
migrations, and showing how Gosala, instead of 
being in the state of true liberation, had after his 
death to pass through an interminable transmigra- 


tory series, the several steps of which he specifies, 
before he really attained perfection. 

There is, however, a passage in the Satra-krtanga 
which is even more explicit in its suggestiveness. 
It records (J.S. ii. 409-413) a disputation which 
Ardraka, a follower of Mahavira, held with Gosala 
! respecting the points on which the lattei differed 
from Mahavira. These are, first, a charge of in- 
I consistency against Mahavira, that he at first wan- 
dered about as a single monk, but afterwards 
! surrounded himself with many monks ; secondly, 
a charge of misplaced severity, that he insisted on 
four restrictions which Gosala rejected ; thirdly, a 
charge of spiritual arrogance as well as spiritual 
cowardice. The four restrictions refer to : 

(1) Drinking of cold water. 

(2) Eating' of (unboiled) seeds. 

(3; Accepting things specially prepared. 

( 4 ) Having intercourse with women. 

Mahfi'vira forbade these actions as sinful, hut Gosala 
maintained that an ascetic committed no sin in 
doing them. The same four restrictions are men- 
tioned in another place of the same Sutra-krtanga 
(J.S. ii. 267), though with a notable difference. 
Here they run as follows ; 

(1) Drinking cold water. 

i2j Eating (unboiled) seeds. 

iSj Accepting things specially prepared. 

( 4 ) Serving a sick brother with food brought to him 
in the vessel of a householder. 

The ethical item of sexual intercourse is here re- 
placed by the ceremonial item of eating from the 
vessel of a lay adherent. The significance of this 
difference Avill he explained in the sequel (p. 267‘). 
At this point it is important to notice only that 
none of the matters in dispute is concerned with 
doctrine ; they are all concerned with conduct. 

Oonsidering that it was the conduct of religious ascetics that 
was In question, the most striking point in dispute Is that re- 
specting sexual intercourse. To understand the position, we 
must remember that Pardva, the precursor of ilab&vira, bad 
enjoined only four vows (rrflfa) on his followers (J.S. II. 121X 
These were-^l) not to injure life (ahiihtd), (2) to speak the 
truth (tuntUL or tatya), (3) not to steal (a)teya), (4) not to own 
property (aparigraha or akiflehana). That Is, Parsva enjoined 
the vows of kindness, truth, honesty, and poverty. To theM 
MahSvira added the Ofth vow of chastity (brahma-eharya, ib. 
ii. 91, 109, 139, 204). His reason for making this addition Is 
explained in the Uttarfidhyayana Sutra (ib. Ii. 122, 123). Before 
Mab&vira it bad been understood Uat chastity was implicitly 
enjoined by the other vows ; but in reality they left a loop-hole. 
The wife being accounted a species of property, marriage was 
forbidden by the vow of poverty, and adultery by the vow of 
honesty; but the case of fornication was left open. On this 
specious ground, laxity of morals crept in among the intellectu- 
ally or morally weaker members of the Niggantha community 
founded by Piriva. Uabfivira's fifth vow of chastity was de- 
signed to reform that evil. On this point he encountered tbs 
opposition of bis associate, Qos&Ia. The latter sympathized with 
the lax party ; and he appears to have Justified his own and 
their laxity of morals by the double argument that the truly 
‘liberated’ ascetic could commit no sin, and that, as there wrt 
no free will, there was no moral roaponslblllty. Indeed, there is 
good ground for believing that it was this very laxity of conduct 
on the part of Qos&Ia that gave the occasion to alahivira to 
Introduce the fifth vow, ana thus to force the withdrawal of 
Oos&la. It will bo noticed that the t'wo statements of the four 
restrictions, above quoted, have the first three restrictions in 
common, while they vary with respect to the fourth. This points 
to something peculiar in those three restrictions. Now, in one 
place of the Sutra-kpUfin (J.S. U. 313) these particular three 
restrictions (regarding cold water, seed, and non-acceptance of 
specially prepared food) alone are mentioned, and In the Ac^ 
rafiga Sutra (J.S. L 63) we find Mahivira described as ’ the iras 
man ivho enjoined three restrictions' (ydtnd Kppi*). On ms 
other hand, in the Buddhist DIgha Nlk&ya (p. 67 ; Dial. 74), 
Mah&vira is made to describe himself as 'the man of four 
restrictions ' (chatur-ydma). The explanation of this discr^uCT 
which suggests itself Is that Mah&virn originally enjoined only 
three restrictions on his followers, and that he added the foora 
at a later time when he quarrelled with Oosila. This 10“““ 
restriction respecting intercourse with women is, in fact. Iden- 
tical with Mahivira’s fifth vow of chastity, which, as has already 
been remarked, is an addition made by him to the four rows 
of PJrira. If the surmise is correct that it was Oos&la who 
provided the occasion for the institution of the fourth resWo- 
tion (j/dma), that is to say, the fifth vow (rrufa) of MakAnrT^ 
system, it goes a long way to prove that it was Oosila's laxity 


* In J.S. L 63 the phrase Is wrongly translated by ‘ thrM vows, 
following herein the commentators : but vrata, ‘ vow,' Is soms- 
thing diilerent from ydma, * restriction.’ 
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ot morals that was the real cause of Maharira’a separation from 
him. Speaking on the ascetic's duty to avoid intercourse with 
women, Mahavira is represented in the Sutra-krtaiica {J.S. ii. 
273) as saying' concerning Gosala: ‘In the assembly of the 
monks he pronounces holy words, yet secretly he commits sin ; 
but the wise know him to be a deceiver and great rogue.’ It 
was Qoskla's hypocrisy in the matter of sexual conduct that 
caused the breach between him and Mahavira. 

This, then, was the main cause ; hut, no doubt, 
there were other subsidiary causes which exacer- 
bated the friction between the two men. They 
had reference to the three restrictions regarding 
the use of cold water and unboiled seeds, and the 
acceptance of specially prepared food. _ In order to 
realize the significance of these seemingl'S' trivial 
matters, we must remember that among all Indian 
ascetics abstention from action {kaitna) was held 
to be the paramount rule of conduct, because karma 
bound the soul in the cycle of transmigrations. 
But to this rule there was one exception : seeing 
that without the body one cannot go through the 
whole of the discipline which secures salvation 
{mok§a, nirvana), such actions as are necessary for 
the preservation of the body [dharm-adhara-iarira- 
rak^andya in the commentary to S.K. ii. 6, § 7, in 
J.S. ii. 411), 6.y. the begging and eating of food, 
are innocuous and do not operate as a fetter 
{karma-bandha ; see Bh. Rep. pp. 94, 99). Every 
vow {vrata) or restriction (ydma) taken pn himself 
by the ascetic was considered tacitly subject to that 
rule and its exception. The differences among the 
ascetics arose when it came to the practical appli- 
cation of this tacit reference. Thus, while all 
agreed that storing food was forbidden, but that 
begging one’s daily allowance of food was per- 
mitted, some ascetics qualified that permission by 
certain restrictions {ydma). Mahavira forbade the 
use of cold water and of seeds in their natural 
state, lest injury should be done to any ‘life’ (yiua) 
in either ; both should be used only after boiling, 
or other safeguarding process. He also forbade 
the acceptance of any food specially prepared for 
the mendicant, lest the privilege of begging should 
degenerate into indulgence. GosMa, on the other 
hand, rejected these three restrictions. 

Again, while all ascetics were agreed that besides 
the body the ascetic should own no other posses- 
sions, Mahavira permitted the possession of a bowl 
for the reception of the begged food. Gosala de- 
nied the justice of this permission, because the 
ascetic could and should make use of his hand for 
that purpose (cf. J.S. i. 67, footnote 2, and ii. 267, 
footnote 2). The food should be received into the 
bowl made by the palms of the joined hands, and 
out of this natural bowl iv should be licked up. 
Hence ascetics of this stricter observance were 
known as the ‘hand-lickers’ {hatthdpalekhana, 
D.N. 166; Dial. 227). If food, however, was 
required for a sick monk, it was to be carried to 
him in the vessel of the householder. Mahiivira 
objected to this practice as open to the risk of 
injury to any ‘life’ that might be in the house- 
holder’s vessel {J.S. ii. 303). 

In this connexion the treatment of the question 
of clothing may be mentioned. Some ascetics (like 
PRr^va) permitted the use of wrappers ; others per- 
mitted only the irreducibleminimum of apudio cover 
{ka{i-bandhana ) ; while, again, others went about 
absolutely naked. To the second class appear to 
have belonged the Nigganthas, or the immediate 
followers of Mahfivira {J.S. i. 73), who, accordingly, 
are called by GosSla the ‘one-strip men’ {elM- 
>a{aka), and placed in his red class (above, p. 262»). 
Though conceding to his Nigganthas the use of a 
loin-cloth, for himself Mahiivira discarded the use 
of all clothing. _ On this point there was no differ- 
ence between him and Gos5la ; both were mendi- 
cants of the achelaka, or ‘ clothless,’ class. Indeed, 
It is just possible that on this point hlahavira may 


have been influenced by Gosfila. For we are told 
in the Jain Scriptures that at first, when Mahavira 
adopted the ascetic life, he attached himself to the 
clothed community of Parsva ; it was only in the 
second year of that life, about tlie time when he 
fell in with Gosala, that he adopted the strictest 
observance of absolute nakedness. The coincidence 
suggests that Mahavira adopted that observance 
from Gosala, and that it was this circumstance 
that formed the bond of their early companion- 
ship, until the discovery of Gosala’s hypocriw 
caused the subsequent and final separation. It 
appears probable, however, that ■within the Nig- 
gantha community the general rule was to wear 
the loin-cloth, and the practice of total nakedness 
was limited to that section of it which formed the 
party of Gosala, and had adopted his doctrine on 
djiva as formulated in the seventh group of the 
preparatory discipline (above, p. 262’’), and which 
hence was known as the Ajmkas. 

On this point there la an instructive story related in the 
Buddhist Vinava Pifaka (i. 291; V.P.Tr. ii. 216 ff.). Once, 
when Buddha was staying in Savatthi, be and his Bhik?us were 
invited by a wealthy woman, Visikhi, to a meal in her house. 
When the meal was ready, ehe sent her maidservant to cali her 
guests. While the maid went on her errand, a heavy shower ot 
rain fell, and on her arrival at Buddha's lodging she found the 
Bhtk?us standing disrobed and enjoying the rain. Thinking 
that there was a mistake, she returned to inform her mistress 
that at the place to which ehe bad been directed there were no 
Bhik^us, but AJivikas. The misunderstanding, ot course, was 
cleared up ; but the incident, which happened at Savatthi, 
shows that the Ajivikas were naked monks, and that they were 
the followers ot GosMa, who, os we have seen, had established 
his headquarters at Savatthi, after he had separated from 
Mahavira. The same point is illustrated by Gosala's sixfold 
classification of men (above, p. 262»), in which the white class 
Is represented by his own party, the naked Ajivikas, while 
the red class is typified by the party of Mah&vira, the one- 
strip ‘Nigganthas.' Total nakedness, however, roust have been 
the mark of the whole AJivika party among tbe Nigganthas; 
not only ot that portion which seceded with Gosala, but also of 
the other portion which continued In tbe connexion. For, as 
will appear in the sequel, it was the latter that formed the 
nucleus, from which, at a later date, the Digambaro Order took 
its rise (below, p. ZBdb). 

It remains briefly to consider the two other charges 
preferred by Gosala against Mahavira (above, p. 
264’’), The reference in the first of these is not quite 
clear. Mahavira isacousedof hatungfirst ‘wandered 
about ns a single monk,’ but haifing afterwards ‘sur- 
rounded himself with manymonks ’ {J.S. ii. 409,410). 
On the other hand, Gos5la claims to ‘ live alone and 
single’ {ib. p. 411). As a fact, however, GosMa 
also was ‘ surrounded by many monks,’ who were 
knotvn as the Ajmkas. It is clear, therefore, that 
the mere fact that a lender wandered about or lived 
with a company of personal disciples did not count 
as an offence. The gravamen of Mahavira’s pro- 
cedure, in the eyes of Gosala, appears to have been 
that, like Buddha, he instituted an Order {sahgha) 
of monks. The followers of Mahavira were scattered 
in various places in larger or smaller groups, but 
they were all organized in one community, under 
one Law, and one leader (Mahiivira). Gosala’s 
followers formed but a small group that always 
accompanied its leader. There were, indeed, other 
groups of ascetics of a similarly dubious character 
who also bore the name of Ajivikas, or ‘Profes- 
sionals,’ but they lived apart under separate leaders, 
the names of two of whom, Kissa Sahkichclia and 
Nanda Vaohchha, are recorded in the Buddhist 
Scriptures {M.N. i. 238, 524 ; A.N. iii. 384). But 
the Ajivikas of this dubious land, who must be dis- 
tinguished from tbe later Ajivika Order of monks 
(below, p. 268), formed no organized community 
like the Nigganthas (or J ains) and Buddhists. It vs 
obvious that the antinomian tenets and practices of 
Gosfila, and other men of his way of thinking, would 
form a natural bar to the formation of a widespread 
public organization. It may have been the con- 
sciousness of his disability* in this respect that 
prompted Gosala’s accusation against his more 
successful rival. 
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The second of the two charges against Mahavira 
accused him at once of spiritual arrogance and 
spiritual cowardice. The reference in tliis charge 
is to Gosala’s theory of the three spiritual states 
of men (see above, p. 262*’). According to him, 
Mahavira was in the intermediate state ; his soul, 
though free from Icarma in a sense, was not truly 
liberated, for it was full of spiritual arrogance in 
thinking that his system alone was correct and 
condemning those who difiered from him (J.S. \ 
ii. 411, §§ 11-14, and Silanka’s comment on Sutra- 
krtahga, i. 1, 3, § 12 ; J.S. ii. 245). It was also 
full of spiritual cowardice in being eager to \vin 
converts among the common people, but afraid to 
meet learned men who might refute him {J.S. 
ii. p. 412, §§ 15-18, and p. 413, §§ 19-25). The 
advocate of Mahavira replies that, first, his master 
only teaches, as others do, what he believes to be 
true and right, and while condemning false doc- 
trines, he does not condemn those who entertain 
them. Secondly, he never refuses to meet honest 
and worthy opponents, and is void of hypocrisy him- 
self, while trying to vin people for his doctrines. 

4. History of the Ajivikas. — The earliest men- 
tion of the Ajivikas occurs in a brief record incised 
on the walls of two rock-he^vn caves on Barabar 
Hill near Gaya (lA xx. 361 ff. ; S.A. 144), Ac- 
cording to its o^vn statement, it was made in the 
13th year of the reign of the Emperor Aioka, that 
is to say, in B.c. 251. It runs as follows : ‘ King 
Piyadassi, in the_13th year of his reign, bestowed 
this cave on the Ajivikas.’ 

The next mention occurs in the seventh of the 
celebrated Pillar Edicts of the same Emperor 
Aioka, incised in the 28th year of his reign, or 
in B.c. 236 (S.I.P. ii. 82, 97 j £p. Ind. ii, 270, 272, 
274; S.A. 165). It runs as follows: ‘I have 
arranged that my Censors of the Law of Piety shall 
be occupied wth the aflairs of the Buddhist Order 
{sahgha) as well as with the Brfihman (ascetics), the 
Ajivikas, the Nigganthas, and, in fact, -(vith all 
the various mendicant communities {pasanda).’ 

A further early mention occurs in a brief record, 
incised on the walls of three rock-hewn caves on 
Nagariuni Hill in the first year of the reign of 
Aiokan successor Daiaratha, that is, in B.c. 227 
{lA XX. 361 ff. ; S.A. 145). It runs as follows : 

‘ This cave was bestowed by his Majestv Daiaratha, 
immediately after his accession, on the venerable 
Ajivikas, to be a dwelling-place for them as long as 
the sun and moon endure.’ 

_ After this we meet "with no mention of the 
Ajivikas till we come to the 6th cent. A.D, In 
that century, about A.D. 550, Varuha Mihira, in 
his astrological works Bfhaj-jataka (xv. 1) and 
Laghu-iataka (ix. 12), names them as one of 
seven classes of religious mendicants. These 
are— (1) the Sfikyas or Raktapatas (men of the 
red robe), t.e. the Buddhist monks ; (2) the 
Ajirikas, or, as the commentator Bhattntpala (c. 
950 A.D.) explains, the Ekadandins, or ‘men of 
one staff’ ; (3) the Nirgranthas,' or Jaina monks ; 
(4) the Tfipasas (ascetics) or Vany asanas (eaters of 
wild fruits), t.e. Brahmans of the third airama, 
living as hermits in the forest ; (5) Bhik?us (mendi- 
cants), t.e. Brahmans of the fourth airama, living 
as homeless wanderers, and follotving, according to 
the commentator, the MimSiiisil system ; (6) the 
Vpddha - 6r&vakas ; and (7) the Charakas, who 
appear also to have been two kinds of wandering 
religious mendicants, That_these seven classes of 
devotees, and therefore the Ajivikas^ among them, 
were actually existing in VarSha Jlihira’s time, is 
evident from the fact that he teaches that a person 
is destined to enter into one of them accordmg to 
the indications of his horoscope. 

In the 9th cent, we have the testimony of the 
great Jain commentator Sllanka (c. 876 A.D.) to 


the continued existence of the Ajivikas. And 
here we first meet with the interesting fact of 
the identity of the Ajivikas ivith the Digambara 
Jains. Commenting on the objection made by 
some to Mahavira’s four ‘restrictions’ in the 
Sutra-krtanga {J.S. ii. 267), SllSfika states that 
the_ reference is to the Ajivikas or Digambaras. 
Seeing that, in his comment on another passage 
of the same work {ib. ii. 245), he_ identifies the 
followers of Gosala, that is, the Ajivikas, M-ith 
the TetMiyas (Sanskr. TrairaSikas), it follows 
that_in Silanka’s view the followers of Gosala, 
the Ajivikas, the Terasiyas, and the Digambaras 
were the same class of religious mendicants. 

In the 10th cent, ^ve have a further testimony to 
the identity of the Ajivikas and the Digambaras. 
In his vocabulaiy, called the Abhidhana Batna- 
mala (ii. 189, 190), Halayudha (c. 950 A.D.) 
enumerates a large number of names of the two 
Jain divisions, the Svekambaras (or white-clothed 
ones) and the Digambaras (or sky-clad, i.e. naked 
ones), or, as he calls them, the SvetavAsas and 
Digvfisas. The latter, he says, are also known 
as the Ajiva, which is only a shorter form of 
Ajivika. 

Lastly, in the 13th cent, we have, in certain 
temple records, a mention of the Ajivikas as a 
sect then actually existing in South India. These 
records are inscriptions on the walls of the Perumal 
Temple at Poygai near Virinchipuram {S.I.Inscr. 
i. 88, 89, 92, 108). They refer to grants o_f land to 
the temple together with * the tax on Ajivikas,’ 
made by the Chola king Hbjaraja in the years 
A.D. 1238, 1239, 1243, 1259. By the editor of the 
inscriptions these Ajivikas are, on the authority 
of modern Tamil dictionaries, identified with the 
Jains. This, of course, means the Digambara sect 
of the Jains ; for ib is this sect whose principal 
seat, in those times, was in Southern India, and 
colonies of them are still to be found there {lA 
xxxii. 459; JGOS xxxviii. 17). The statements 
on the subject in the Tamil dictionaries appear to 
be based on the Tamil literature, and possibly on 
modem usage. The older Tamil literature {teste 
Dr. Pope) certainly uses the term Ajivika in 
peaking of the Jains, t.e. the Digambaras. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that since the 
6th cent. A.D., when Varaha Mihira used the term, 
the name has signified the Digambara sect of the 
Jains. 

As to VarSho Mlhlra's me of the term, ft le to be noted 
his commentator Bbat^otpala, whose date is about A.v. 05C, 
Identifles the Ajivikas with the Ekadaodlns. This identiB- 
cation is based on a Prakrit Terse which he quotes from a Jain 
writer called KiiakSchirj’a. That writer, who lived atout 
A.D. 450, that is, about a 'century earlier than VarSha Mihira, 
names the same seven classes of ascetics with the one excep- 
tion that he writes Ekadaodins for AJiTikas (Tr.C.O, "‘. "i 
p. 653). Bhajtotpaln on his own part adds that the Ekadapijini 
or Ajivikas are devotees of NSrayapa, that is, of Vifpo- On the 
other hand, SBa/ika, speaking of the Ekadandins in anomor 
connexion, declares them to be devotees ol Siva {J.S, 11. MS, 
417). It Is clear from this apparent discrepancy that what 
these two commentators had In their mind was the clMS or 
ascetics who are still known as the Dapdins, or ‘ Men of the 
Stall.’ These ascetics are usually classed as belonging to the 
Sairite division of IJindus; but they are rather eclectics, m 
that they invoke not only Blva but also Vlmu as Niriyap^ 
They carrya stag (dapd®) with a piece of reddish cloth attached 
to its top. Wear only a narrow strip of cloth or go *ntlrely 
naked, and are enjoined to live solitary. They hola Vedintlst 
doctrines ; and any man, caste or no caste, may Join them 
{UG ix. pt. i. 642). They must not bo confounded with the 
Do^nami Dapdins, who ore a comparatively modem class of 
ascetics, Iiaving been founded by the reforoier Safikaricharya 
and his disciples in the 5th cent. A.V., and who live in convents 
and pay some regard to caste in ths matter of admission 
JBAS lix. 65, note). 

From the fact that GosSla is called Mankhab- 
putta, or Mankhali (Maskarin), i.e. the roan ol 
the bamboo-staff, it is clear that originally he 
belonged to the class of EkodnnRn (or Dandin) 
ascetics ; and, though he afterwards joined Maha- 
vira and adopted his system, he held some dis- 
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tinguishing tenets of his own, and also retained 
his old distinguishing mark, the hamhoo-staff. 
On account of these distinctions his party within 
the Niggantha community was known as the 
Terasiya or Ailvika (above, p. 262), and apparently 
also as the Ekadandin, or the One -staff men. 
Still later, by reason of his evil life, when it was 
discovered, Gosala was expelled by Mahavira from 
the community ; and with him, it would appear, 
were ejected also a few others of the Ajivika 
party who were his intimate friends and shared 
nis evil practices. The Buddhist Scriptures name 
two of these friends, Kissa Sahkichcha and Nanda 
Vachohha (above, p. 263“). These three men, after 
separating from Mahavira, appear to have lived 
a comparatively solitary life at Savatthi at the 
head of small groups of like-minded followers. 
But there is no reason to believe that, with the 
expulsion of the black sheep, the Ajivika or 
Terasiya party as such ceased to exist within the 
Niggantha Order. In fact, whatever evidence 
there is points the other way. Thus, in this 
connexion, the difference already noted (above, 
p. 264“) between the two versions of the ‘ four re- 
strictions ’ possesses a peculiar significance. The 
reference to sexual dminquency occurs in that 
version which is concerned more especially with 
Gosala and his faction ; while the other version, 
which substitutes the reference to the use of the 
householder’s vessel, is, according to the com- 
mentator SUaiika, concerned with the Ajivikas 
or Digambaras. The discrimination, in the two 
versions, tends to show that there was a portion 
of the Ajivika party within the Niggantha Order 
which was not implicated in the antinomies of 
Gosala’s faction. As a matter of fact, the 
Digambaras difl'er, to the present day, from the 
Svotambaras on the points implied m the four 
restrictions. Thus the restrictions respecting 
the use of cold water and natural seeds were 
intended to enforce extreme regard for any kind 
of ‘ life ’ (jiva) j but the Digambaras are said to 
he ‘only moderately careful of animal life,’ while 
the Svetambaras are extremely so (lA xxxii. 460). 
"With respect to the fourth restriction, while both 
sects insist on the vow of chastity, they differ in 
regard to the possession of the alms bowl. While 
the bowl belongs to the regular outfit of the 
Svetambara monks, the Digambaras are not per- 
mitted to carry it, but must receive their food in 
the palms of their hands (Oman, p. 161). As to 
the point of nakedness, the difference between the 
two divisions is sufficiently indicated by their 
names. 

Further evidence in the same direction is afforded 
by the subseqiient revival of the Terasiya trouble 
within the Niggantha commimity, and by the 
retention to tins day of the distinguishing mark 
of the staff among the Digambaras. On ad- 
mission, wo are told, ‘ the novice is supplied with 
the articles allowed to an ascetic by the Jain 
Scriptures, a black rod or dand about five feet 
long,’ etc., and ‘the Sadhn (or professed monk) 
always carries his staff (dand)’ (BG ix. pt. L 
p. 107). 

The case, then, stands thus : Ekadandin is a 
general term for a class of ascetics which includes 
two subdivisions, the orthodox Saivite Dantos 
and the heterodox Jain Ajivikas or Digambaras. 
The Jain writer K&lakiicharya, of course, meant 
to indicate the latter by the word Ekadandin ; 
and Varaha Mihira,^ therefore, to preclude mis- 
understanding, substituted the more definite term 
Ajivika. The orthodox commentator, Bhattot- 

E ala, misuiiderstanding the position, confused the 
oterodox Ajliokn with the orthodox Dan^. 

According to the tradition ol the Digambaras, an aento 
mtagouism between their own party and the party ol the 


^vetSmbaras arose during the life of Bbadrabahu, who appears 
to have been the last bead ol the united Niggantha, or Jain 
community (JGOS xxzviU. 11, xi. 92; I A xxi. 60). Soon after 
hie death, about B.C. 811 (t.e. 170 years after Mah&vira’s demise 
in B.C. 181, above, p. SOlh), the differences between the two parties 
grew into a final and definite rupture, which the Bvetimbara 
tradition in the Kalpa Sutra (J.S. i. 290} ascribes to a man called 
Ohhaluka Rohagupta. This man is said to have been a disciple 
of Mahagiri, who was at the head of the Bvet&mbaras from 269 
to 239 B.O., and it was he who is said to have founded the Terasiya 
schism. The Terasiyas, as we have seen (above, p. 262), are the 
same as the Ajivikas, and the latter are identical with the 
Digambaras. It follows, therefore, that the Ajivika or Digam- 
bare Order was already in existence in B.O. 261, when Aloka 
dedicated the i^rabar Hill cave to the Ajivikas. As to Aioka’s 
successor Dalamtba (or Samprati, as the Jains call him), we are 
expresalw told that be was converted to Jainism. It is true 
that the Svetfimbaras claim him as a convert of their own leader 
Suhastin (K.S. 10 ; J.S. 1. 290), a contemporary (B.o. 209-223) 
and co-leader with the above-mentioned lIaIi6glri(J<J0S,xxxvil. 
601). But from the fact that Dalaratha dedicated, in B.o. 227, 
the Nagarjuni Uill caves to the Ajivikas, perhaps his conversion 
is to be placed to the credit rather ol the Digambaras; although, 
of course, be may, like his predecessor Aloka, have distributed 
his favours impartially to the principal mendicant Orders of his 
time. Of Aloka we Imow from his seventh Pillar ^ict that be 
was a patron equally of the Buddhists, Nigganthas, Ajiidkas, and 
Brfihmapas. It is evident pow, from what has been said, that 
the terms Niggantha and Ajivika denote the two Jain Orders 
which are known to us as the SvetAmbaras and Digambaras. It 
has been asserted (by Professors Eem and Biihler, Ep. Ini. 11. 
274, 1 A XX. 862) that the term BrAhmapa in the Edict qualifies 
the Ajivikas, describing them as being a ' BrShmanlcal ' Order. 
Irrespective ol the dlHiculty whether at that early thne there 
existed any orthodox Brahmanical Order similar to the Buddhist 
and Jain (Niggantha), the Edict speaks of ' Bnthmapas.' That 
word does not mean *b person connected in some way with 
Brahmanism,' but it denotes ‘a person of the BrAhman caste,' 
and in the context of the Edict it means ' a BrAhman ascetic,' 
that is, a person of the BrAbman caste who had adopted the 
rule of the fourth BrAhmanic airama or way of living. Such a 
person took on himself to live a homeless wandering life as a 
religious mendicant. The appeal to the statement of Bhatfot- 
pala, as has bee;] already shown (above, p. 266), is unavailing. 
A Vaifpava or Saiva ascetic may belong (or rather, may have 
belonged before joining) to any caste (\V.M.n. pp. 69 ff., 83 fl.). 
These men may be said to bo 'BrAhmanical’ ascetics because 
they profess to be devotees of BrAbmanlcal deities, but no 
Indian would call them • BtAhmapas.' The word ' brAhmoni- 
cal' expresses a Western idea, quite foreign to the word 
brdhmaxM. 

The history of the Ajivikas may be briefly 
summed up as follows; Gos&la commenced his 
ascetic life os a Mahkhali, or Maskarin, that is, 
as an individual of the ancient well-known class of 
religious mendicants which was distinguished by 
the carrying of a bamboo staff. After a time he 
made the acquaintance of Mahavira, who belonged 
to another class of relirions mendicants known as 
the Nigganthas, or Unfettered Ones (i.e. unfettered 
from the bonds of karma), the followers of Par6va- 
natha. The two men, holding kindred views on 
the stringency of ascetic requirements (e.g. on the 
point of nakedness [achclaka)), associated, and 
elaborated a common system, to which, however, 
Gosala added some particulars of his own. Each 
of them had his own party among their common 
following; and Gosfila’s party was knoivn as the 
Ajmkas, or ‘Professionals,^ on account of its 
leader’s peculiar views on the djiva, or ‘ profession,’ 
of a religious mendicant. In course of time Gosfila 
developed antinomian proclivities; and this pro- 
duced ill-feeling between the two associates and 
ultimately led to a total rupture. _ GosSla de- 
parted, together with those of the Ajivika party 
who actively sympathized with him. There is no 
reason to suppose that the seceders formed a large 
group, or that as a group they survived the death 
of their leader Gosfila. The others of the Ajivika 
party who had not shared Gosfila’s antinomian 
tenets and practices remained within the Niggan- 
tha community hut they retained their peculiar 
views on the points of total nakedness, non-pos- 
session of a bowl, imperfect regard for life, distinc- 
tive mark of a staff, and probably other matters. 
On account of these differences, there no doubt 
existed some amount of friction between the Aji- 
vika party and the rest of the Niggantha com- 
munity. It manifested itself especially in the time 
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of Bhadrababu, whose sympathies appear to have 
been rather with the Aiivikas. But the friction 
came to a head only in the earlier part of the 3rd 
cent. B.C., when that party, which was known also 
as the Terfisiya (TrairSlika), definitely and finally 
separated to form the distinct Order which is now 
kno\vn as the Digamharas. It thus appears that 
the Jain division into Digambaras and Svetambaras 
may be traced back to the very beginning of Jainism, 
it being indirectly due to the antagonism of the two 
associated leaders, Mahavira ana Gosala, who are 
the representatives of the two hostile sections. 

It remains only to notice a few detached refer- 
ences to Ajivika mendicants occurring in the 
Buddhist Scriptures and elsewhere. The Vinaya 
Piteka (i. 8 ; SBE xiii. DO) and Majjhima Nikaya 
(i. 'lTO; N.K. i. 271, ii. 454) relate how Buddha, 
immediately after his enlightenment, met an Aji- 
vika of the name of Upaka, who, however, received 
Buddha’s account of his spiritual experiences rather 
contemptuously. The Majjhima Nikaya _(i. 31 ; 
N.R. i. 45) further relates the story of an Ajivika 
Panduputta who had been originally a carriage- 
builder, and who was converted by Buddha to his 
own belief. In the Vinaya Pitaka (ii, 284_; SBE 
XX. 370) we are told also of an anonymous Ajivika 
mendicant who gave the Buddhist monk Kassapa 
the first information of his master’s death. _ These 
three men probably were members of the Ajivika 
party in the Niggantha community. In another 
place the Vinaya Pitoka (ii. 130; FiP.TV. xx. 132) 
relates how on one occasion certain Ajivikas, meet- 
ing with some Buddhist monks who walked under 
the protection of sunshades, jeered at the un-ascetic 
conduct of their rivals. In the Mahavarfisa(T,Mv. 
67) there is a curious notice of a group of Ajivikas 
which existed in Ceylon in the time of King Pandu- 
kabhaya about B.c. 426, and on whose behalf that 
king is said to have built a house (gaha). This 
notice, however, considering the very early date 
to which it refers, must be accepted with much 
reserve. Another very curious notice of the Aji- 
vikas occurs in a little book on Hindu Logic as 
jjrescrved in China and Japan, by Sadajiro Sugiura 
(ed. by Mr. Edgar A. Singer, jr., in the Philo- 
sophical Series [No. 4] of the Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania). 

In the Introduction, p. 10, the author eaya: 'Two more 
schools are frequently included by Chinese and Japanese authors 
among the great one3(i.e. thewell-known six Indian). They are 
called Kikcndabtra and Ashibika, and are quite similar to each 
other. They both hold that the penalty of a sinful life must 
sooner or later bo paid ; and since It is impossible to eecape from 
It, it is better that it should be paid as soon as possible, so that 
the life to come may he free for enjoyment. Thus their practices 
were ascetic : fasting, siicnee, immovability, and the burying of 
themselves to the neck fJVyaturon-jo, I. 22), were their ex- 
pressions of penance. They were probably offshoota of the 
Jainist or some other Hindu sect.' 


The ‘ Nikendabtra and Ashibika ’ of this state- 
ment are obviously the Nig^nthas and Aiivikas, 
that is, the Svetfimbara and Digambara Jains. 


. LtTEiiATtmB. — There exists no connected account of the 
Ajivikas ; but, in addition to the works mentioned in the text, 
short detached remarks on the sect occur In the following 
works : — Biihler, EpiQraphia Indiea (Calcutta, 1894), IL 272, 274, 


18S1-05), pt. I. pp. 10, 18, pt. ii. pp. le, 22-28, 29-32, and /A lx. 
161 fl. ; H, Kem, flisf. at Bouadhisme, 1. (Paris, 1901-3), 15, 
121, 161, II. 6,41, 337, and itanual of Indian BuddMsm(Stns 3 - 
burg, 189G), pp. 72 andn. 2, 74, 82, 112, 116; Lenmann, V.O.J. 
UL (Vienna, 1889), S2SfI., Aetts du Sixiirm Congrls Or. 1883, 
pt. 111. p. 654 Cr., and Aupapdtika Sutra (Leipzig, 1883), pt. i. 
p. 60, par. 120 ; Oldcnbcrg, Buddha (4th ed., 1903), pp. 82, 93, 
199 ; O. Schrader, Stand der Ind. Philosophie (Strassburg, 
1002), pp. 12, 34 ff. ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (London, 
1903X pp. 143, 146, 290, and Dialogues of the Buddha (London, 
1899), pp. 71. 219, 220, 227, 232; RockhiU, Life of the Buddha 
(London, 1884), pp. 101, 249 ff. ; Senart, Inscriptions de Piya- 
dasri (Paris, 1886), IL p. 20911.; V, A. Smith, Atoka (Oxford, 
1001), pp. 106, 144 f. ; Weber, Catalogue of the Royal Library, 
Berlin, Index, p. 12SOaS92k A. F. R. HOERKLE. 


AJMER, AJMIR (the menu, or sacred mountain, 
of Ajayaraja, who is said to have founded the city 
in the 2nd cent. A.D.). — The capital of the British 
district of Ajmer-Mhainvara, in the province of 
Raj pu tana. It is noted for two important re- 
ligious buildings, a mosque, and the shrine of a 
noted faqir, or Musalman saint. The former, 
which bears the name of Arhai Din ka Jhofipra, 
‘ the shed of two and a half days,’ is a converted 
Jaina temple ; and the most probable explanation 
of the name is that the Sultan Qutb-ad-din or 
Altamsh, when he visited the place, ordered that 
within that period the original Jaina temple should 
be converted into a mosque for his devotions. It 
is now the finest existing specimen of the early 
style of Musalman mosque in India. Inscriptions 
fix the date of its erection between A.D. 1211 and 
1236, in the reign of Altamsh. It is thus of the 
same age as the celebrated mosque near the Kuth 
Minar in Old Delhi, and Cunnin^am supposes that 
both were probably planned by the same architect 
and erected by the same body of workmen. 

The faqir’s shrine, or dargah, marks the resting 

E lace of the famous Musalman saint, Khwajah 
lu'In ad-din 9asan Chishti (A.D. 1142-1236), who 
was bom in Sijistan or Sistan, eastern Peraia, 
whence he journeyed to India in 1103, and retired 
to the seclusion of a hermitage at Ajmer. In the 
mass of hagiologic literature which has groivn up 
round this personage, many wonders and miracles 
ivrought by him are recorded. The Emperor Akbar 
made a pilgrimage to his tomb, and to the present 
time the merchants of the Dargah Bazar, which 
adjoins the tomb of the saint, daily lay their keys 
on the steps of the shrine before they open their 
shops. The custody of the shrine is in the hands 
of the eldest lineal descendant of the holy man, 
and all the descendants of the Khwaiah still epjoy 
such consideration throughout India that the Nizam 
of Hyderabad ivill not sit in their presence, and 
even the Hindu Maharajas of Jaipur, Gwalior, and 
Jodhpur place them on the same seat with them- 
selves. ’The annual festival of the Saint is held in 
the month Rajab, when enormous cauldrons of 
rice, butter, and other condiments are filled at the 
expense of rich pilgrims to the shrine, and while 
the food is still in a state of boiling heat it is 
scrambled for by the mob of fanatical devotees who 
attend the fair, and who highly value even a small 
particle of the sacred food. It is counted among 
the miracles of the Saint that no lives have been 
lost on such occasions, though bums are frequent. 

Liteuatokb. — U a Touche, In Ra}putana Oazetteer 
61ff.; Fergrusson, Hist, of Ind. and Eastern Architecture {l&W), 
263,5100.; Jfndion Anltjuary (1807), xxvi. 164. Fortho history 
o! the Boint, Ain-i-Akbari, tr. Jnrrett (1894), iii. 361. 

W. CnOOKE. 

AKALlS. — The sect of the Akdlis difibrs e.ssen- 
tially from all the other Sikh orders in being 
a militant organization, corresponding to the 
NSgas or Gosains among the Hindus, _ Their 
foundation is ascribed to Guru Govind* himself, 
and they steadfastly opposed Banda’s attempted 
innovations. The term akuli, or ‘ iramortal.’ ia 
said t to be derived from akull-puru^a, ‘ worship- 
pers of the eternal,’ but probably it is a self-assumed 
title, bearing its obvious meaning. The Akfills 
wear blue chequered dresses,!: with bangles or 
bracelets of steel round their wrists, and quoits of 
steel in their lofty conical blue turbans, together 
with miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain.§ 

• Tho tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs, 1676-1703. 
f Murray’s Hist, of the Panjdb, i. p. 130 ; Cunningham's 
of the Sikhs, p. 117. But akdl means 'deathless,’ i.e. ‘God, 
and Akdli is simply ‘ God’s worshipper.' 

J Malcolm points out that Krega’s elder brother, Bala Bj™* 
wore blue clothe;s, whence he Is called NilSmbar, or ‘clad In 
dark blue,’ and Sitivas, or ‘ the blue clad ’ (Asiatic Researches, 
xl. p. 221). „ _ 

S A few Akilis wear the Ja{d or top-knot, but not all. Those 
who do not, only use ‘ dur and laid ’ water ; and also smoke. 
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In their military capacity the AkSlis -were called 
Nihangs, or reckless,* and played a considerable 
part in Sikh history, forming the Shahids, or first 
of the four dehras. At the siege of Multan in 
1818 a few Ak&ll fanatics t carried the fauase-braye 
by surprise, and precipitated the fall of that 
fortress. The career of Phula Singh illustrates 
both their defects and their qualities. This Alcall 
first came into notice as the leader of the attack on 
Metcalfe’s escort at Amritsar in 1809. He was 
then employed by Eanjit Singh, who stood in con- 
siderable awe or him, as a leader in the Indus 
valley, where he was guilty of atrocious cruelty 
towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir, t Finally, Phula Singli and his Akalis 
contributed to, or rather virtually won for Ranjit 
Singh, the great Sikh victory over the Yusufzais at 
Teri in 1823. In this battle Phula Singh met with 
a heroic death, and his tomb at Naushahra is now 
an object of pilgrimage to Hindus and Muham- 
madans alike. 

Under Phula Singh’s earlier leadership, and 
perhaps before his rise, the Akalis had become a 
terror to friends and foes alike, and they were 
dreaded by the Sikh chiefs, from whom they often 
levied contributions by force.§ Hanjit Singh, after 
1823, did much to reduce their power, and the 
order lost its importance. 

The Akali headquarters were the Akal Bunga|| 
at Amritsar, where they assumed the direction of 
religious ceremonies IT and the duty of convoking 
the Gurflmata ; indeed, they laid claim to exercise 
a general leadership of the Khalsa. Since Ranjit 
Singh’s time Anandpur has been their real head- 
quarters, but their influence has to a large extent 
passed away, and some of them have degenerated 
into mere buffoons. 

As an order the AkSlIs are celibate. They have, 
says Trumpp, no regular chief or disciple, yet one 
hears of their gtints, whose leavi^s are eaten by 
their disciples {sewak or chela). They do not eat 
meat or drink spirits, as other Sikhs do, but con- 
sume inordinate quantities of bhang. 


LrrEEAinRE.— Tho general histories ot the Sikhs, see art. 
Bmiis ; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, attd Saints of India, 
tiondon, 1903, pp. 163, 108-201 ; A. Barth, Itetigians of India^, 
london, 1889, p. 218 1. ; Monier Williams, Brahmanism and 
Biiiduistn*, London, 1891, p. 176 ; W. Crooke, Things Indian, 
06, p. 431; Paniab Oensus Reports, Sir Denzil 


London, 1906, , 

Ibbetson (1881) and E. D, Maclagan (1891). 


H. A. Rose. 


AKBAR. — I. Life . — The emperor Akbar, whose 
full name was Abfl-l-fath (or Abu-l-Mofaffar) Jal6l- 
ad-dln Akbar GhazI, was bom at Umarkot {‘the 
fort of Umar’) in Sind on 16 Oct., O.S., 1642. 


which the jatd-wcarers may not do. Others, again, wear a 
yellow turban beneath the blue one, so as to show a yellow band 
across the forehead. The story goes that a Khatri of Delhi 
(Hand Lai, author of the Zlnda^-nima) desired to see the Oum 
In yellow, and Govind Singh gratified hie wish. Many Sikhs 
wear the yelloa’ turban at the Basant Panchnu. A couplet 
erroneously ascribed to Bhal Ourdiis says ; 

Sidh, sxfed, surkh, zardde, 

Jo pahne, soi Ourbhdi, 

• They who wear dark blue (the Ak&lis), white (the Hirmalas), 
red (the Udfisis), or yellow, are all brothers in the Guru.' 

* Ibbetson, 1622. Ounnlngham(p. S79)8ayeniAaiij=‘naked’ 
or ' pure,' and It has that meaning literally (cf. Platts, f.v.) ; 
but In Sikh parlance the word undoubtedly means 'free from 
care,’ 'careless,' and so 'reckless.' In Hindidsm it bears its 
original meaning. 

t They were headed by one Jassa Singh, called Mili (‘ rosary’) 
Singh, from his piety. ‘He denied himself the use of bhang, the 
only Intoxicating drug In use among the Akalis.' See Car- 
michael Smyth’s Reigning Family cf Lahore, p. 188. 

1 Prlnscp, on the Sikh Power in the Fanjdb, p. Ill, and 
Phoola Singh, the Altdii, in Carmichael Smyth, op. cit. 18^192, 

S Contemporary writers had a low opinion of their character. 
F.g. Osborne describes their insolence and violence {Court and 
Camp of Ranftt Singh, pp. 14S-146, 181). 

I One of the takhts, or thrones, of the Sikhs. 

^ M'Grcgor (Hist, of the Sikhs, 1. 23S) says that on visiting the 
temple (sic) of the Akalis at Amritsar, the stranger presents a 
few rupees, and In return receives some sugar, while a small 
mirror is held before his face so os to reflect his image. This 
practice, if it ever existed, is now obsolete. 


His birthday was on a Sunday, a circumstance to 
which importance was afterwards attached, as it 
seemed to connect him with the sun and with 
the Messiah, whose birth was traditionally said to 
have taken place on that day. He was the son of 
Humayun, the second king of India of the Moghul 
dynasty, and grandson of Babar, the conqueror of 
India. His mother, Ramlda Banu, was of Persian 
origin, and was descended from the famous saint 
Ahmad of Jam, and she was also related to Sultan 
Husain Baiqara, the celebrated king of Herat. 
Rut though of noble lineage, her father was neither 
rich nor distinguished, and was in the service of 
Mlrza Hindal, a younger brother of Humayun, as 
a religious teacher. 

After his father’s defeats by the Afghans and 
flight from his brother 'Askarl, the infant Akbar 
was left behind in camp, and was taken possession 
of by his uncle ‘Askarl and conveyed to Kandahar. 
He was then about fifteen months old, and did not 
see his parents again till he was four or five years 
of age. This was when Humayun succeeded, with 
the aid of the king of Persia, in defeating his 
brothers and in establishing himself in Afghanistan. 
Wlien Akbar was twelve or thirteen years of age, 
he accompanied his father on his expedition to 
India, and was present at the decisive battle of Ma- 
chlwarah, Jan. 1555, when HumSyun, or rather his 
general Bairam Kh5n, defeated the Afghan Sikan- 
aar Sur. This was followed by Humayiin’s entiy 
into Delhi and his resumption of power; but his 
good fortune was not of long continuance. In Jan. 
1556 he was killed by falling down the steps lead- 
ing from the roof of his library, and Akbar, who 
was then in the Pan jab with his guardian Bairam 
Khan, was crowned at KaianOx on 14 Feb. 1656. 
On 6 Nov. folloiving, Akbar and his guardian 
Bairam Kh5n won a victory at Pan^at — the Indian 
Armageddon— over Hemu,*tb3 Hindu general of the 
Afghan king ; and though the boy Akbar refused, 
like Gideon's sons, to riay Hemti with his own 
hands, he eamed the title of ghazi, or ‘holy 
warrior,’ and retained it to his death, in spite of 
all his changes of creed. For some years after this 
Bairam was regent ; but in 1560 a palace-intrigue 
enabled Akbar to rid himself of his guardian and 
to assume direct power. For a time, however, he 
deferred greatly to his nurse Maham Anaga, a 
Turkish lady of great ability. But the miscon- 
duct and punishment of her son Adham Khiln put 
an end to ner power and her life in 1561, and after 
this Akbar became really his own master. From 
that time forward his career was one of almost un- 
interrupted success. He gradually became master 
of Upper India, including Kashmir and Afghani- 
stan, as well as of Bengal, Biliar and (Jrissa, 
GujarSt and Sind, and part of the Deccan. He 
died, after a reign of fifty years, on his birthday or 
the day following, in 1605, at Agra, and was buried 
at Sikandra. 

2 . Religious opinions . — This side of Akbar's 
character has received what is perhaps a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention. No doubt the 
question of his beliefs is a most interesting one, 
but the almost exclusive attention which has been 
paid to it has tended to obscure the emperor’s real 
greatness. After all, Akbar was a king immersed 
m affairs, and religion was only the occupation of 
his leisure hours. He was a great conqueror and 
administrator, and was more in his place at the 
head of his troops, or when engaged in revenue- 
reforms, than when seated in his Hall of ‘Worship, 
It is certain, too, that he never seriously enter- 
tained the idea of becoming a Christian, and that 
the devoted Italian _ and Portuguese missionaries 
were sadly deceived in their hopes about him. 

Father Goldie very sensibly remarks : ‘ How far Akbar was 
sincere in his search for truth, how tar he had towards it a 
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feeling akin to the ognosticisin of our day, or whether he was 
tnerelv bent, from the very first, on making for his subjects an 
eclectic reli^on, which would fuse into one the various creeds 
under his sceptre, and over which he determined to place him- 
self as the supreme prophet and infallible teacher, it is hard to 
say. Certain It is that Blessed Rudolf, to whom such universal 
toleration was a new experience, very naturally made the same 
mistake about Akbar that many a zealous foreign priest makes 
about English non-Catholics when first he meets with them, and 
is captivated by their courteous respect for his views, and their 
kind Interest in his work. The sovereign was quite willing to 
pay homage to the Holy Scriptures, and pleased to see the 
mlami beaten on their own ground. But from this to submission 
In heart and deed to the authority of the Church was a long 
step, and one of which he verj’ probably nei'er dreamt.’ 

Akliar’s religious opinions have been discussed 
by Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsis, Christians, 
and freethinkers, and tve have details about them 
in the Akbar-Nnmah, BadayunT, the DabistSn, and 
in the writings of Du Jarric, Bartoli, Vans 
Kennec^, Wilson, Elphinstone, Eehatsek, Bloch- 
mann. Count Noer, General Maclagan, and others. 
We have also Tennyson’s jioem Akbar's 'Dream. 
Undoubtedly Akhar has received more credit than 
he deserves for the depth and fervour of his religi- 
ons feelings. He had an active mind and delighted 
in discussions. As lie himself said, ‘ Discourses on 
philosophy have such a charm for me that they 
distract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain 
myself from listening to them, lest the necessaries 
of the honr should he neglected.’ But he was the 
reverse of a fanatic or an enthusiast. He was, 
before all things, a man of the world.* His real 
belief was that forms of religion were of little con- 
segnenoe. He saw that men were good or had 
from causes quite remote from their religious tenets, 
and that there were good men in all religions. He 
had no overpowering conviction that there was sal- 
vation or destruction in any creed; and not being 
a one-sided enthusiast himself, he could not estab- 
lish a new religion or make any ardent proselytes. 
He was a sincere inq^uirer after truth, but be was 
not a profound thinker, and his book-knowledge 
was exceedingly small. Altogether, he was very 
badly equipped for religions or philosophical discus- 
sions; ter, as BadSyanl says, though he had an 
acute t mind and was a seeker after truth, he was 
exceedingly ignorant. He had not, like Julian the 
Apostate, studied in the schools, and was not com- 
petent, therefore, to arbitrate between contending 
sects. At the same time he was wiser and less 
superstitions than Julian, and did not. like him, 
try to turn the clock hack and to revive a dead 
paganism. Julian was a fanatical polytheist, and 
diriiked freethinkers as much as he disliked Chris- 
tians ; but Akbar was made of calmer stufil 

Though BadayunI in one place (Lowe, 312) 
ascribes Akbar’s heresies to his having been associ- 
ated from boyhood unth Hindus and to his early 
marriages with Kajpnt princesses, there seems to 
be no doubt that Akbar, jike many other free- 
thinkers, began by being pious after an orthodox 
fashion. But perhaps BadayunS, by his jingling 
expression Hinvd ranud, does not mean so much 
that the Hindus -with whom Akbar associated were 
men of had character, as that they were devotees 
and ascetics, for ranud is the plural of rand, a word 
which has a double meaning, and signifies both a 
libertine and a devotee. In this sense the charge 
is true, for Akhar was from his youth up fond of 
the society of yogis and sannyasis. Writing of the 
sixth year, when Akhar was still under twenty, 

• On one occasion he remarked, * Divine worship in monarchs 
consists in their Justice and good administration'; and added 
that mortifications of the Ixxly and spirit were for the elect 
(J.arrctt, iii. 303), 

t 'Jauhari iia/is u (dltb-i-haqq bud ammd ami niaA^.’Iit. 
' He was a rare jeweller (f.«. a connoisseur), and a seeker after 
truth, but totally ignorant.’ Akbar was ambiOons of the 
character of a prophet or an apostle, and seems to have 
flattered himself that his own ignorance was an adrantage for 
playing such a part. One of his sayings (Jarrett, iii. 3S5) is: 
•The prophets were all illiterate. Believers shonld therefore 
retain one of their eons in that condition.' 


Ahu'l-Fa?I tells _ns that one night Akbar went out 
from his palace in Agra incognito, in order to mix 
with the crowd of good and bad people who were 
assembled together to make a pilgrimage to Bah- 
raieh in Oudh to the shrine of SSlar Mas'fld. He 
was nearly recognized by one of the vagabonds, 
hut escaped by improvising a squint. In the same 
year he went off one night from Agra on a hunting 
expedition, and at Mandakhor, a place between 
Agra and Fatbpiir, he fell in with some singers 
who were chanting in Hindu ballads the praises of 
Main ad-din, the great saint of Ajmir. He had 
often listened to tales of this saint, and now the 
songs inspired him with a desire to visit his tomb. 
He felt wnat Ahu-l-Fa?I calls jozihai tawajjuh, or 
‘attraction towards visiting’; and in that same 
year he accomplished the journey to Ajmir, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his courtiers. For many 
years afterwards he paid an annual visit to the 
same shrine. Though in both these instances the 
gathering was ostensibly Muhammadan, yet then, 
as now, many Hindus took part in it, and doubtless 
Akbar met many Hindus on such occasions. 

In 983 Hijra (A.D. 1575), Akbar built his ‘Ibadai- 
hana or Hall of Worship. Badayiini tells us that 
the cause of this was that Akbar had been filled 
ivith gratitude to (3od for his successes. 

•Victory had followed npon victory, and the extent of hi« 
empire had increased daily. Not a single enemy remained. 
Ho associated much with fatfiTt, and spent much time in dis- 
cussions about the Word of God and the word of the Prophet. 
He engaged in questions ahout^ii/iism and theologj', and spent 
many nights in repeating thenameofGod ( JHt) and In uttering 
the words Td Bu and I'd Hddi, "O Ho ” and “ O Guide,” in whicB 
exercises he had become skiliul.’ 

At this time too Akbar would often seat himself 
in solitude on a stone bench near his palace in 
Fatljipar, and spend the hours of the early dawn 
in prayer and contemplation.* It seems that Ak- 
bar, who was always of an imitative turn of mind, 
was induced to make these exercises by what ho 
heard about Sulaiman K!ararfinl,f the able ruler of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, who used to_ spend the 
later hours of the night in prayer and in the com- 
pany of 150 s/ieikks and 'ulamd. He was also 
influenced by the news that his aged relative, 
Solaim&n Mirza of Badakhshfin, was coming to visit 
him. Sniaiman was an old warrior who had fought 
seventy- two battles with the Uzbegs, but he oe- 
came a in his later years, and used to disenss 
points of ntnal with BadayilnI. 

In the following year, 984 (or 1676), Akbar’s de- 
votion carried him so far that he wished to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and was restrained only by 
the remonstrances of his officers. As it was, he 
made a show of going, polled bis hair, hared hw 
head and feet, donned the pilgrim’s dress, and 
walked some distance with the caravan. He also 
appointed a mlr hajj, or superintendent of pil- 
grims, supplied him with funds, built or purchped 
pilgrim-smps, and otherwise assisted his subjecte 
to go to Mecca, In 1575 he had also shown Ins 
interest in pilgrimages by enabling his aunt Gul- 
badan Begam, and one of his chief wives, Selima 
Begam, and other ladies to proceed to Mecca wa 
Surat. 

In the 23rd year of his reign, May, 1678, Akbar 


•The Jesuits, who had studied Akhar carefully, reported of 
bim that *11 ^tait radlancolique de sa nature et sujet au mai 
caduc, tenement que pour ee tenir joyeux 11 e’cntretcnait en 
divers exercices, plaislrs et r^crdatifs, comme b. voir combattre 
dcs ^Ifiphants, etc,* (Du Jarric). Compare also Akbar's sayinpi 
*On the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an in* 
tcrnal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision for 
my last journev, my soul was seized with c.xceeain^T sorrow 
(Jarrett, iii. Sbb). (The reading seems doubtful, and 
the 20th year means the 20th year of the rciRmJ. Cf. al?o 
Jarrett, iii, SSS : ‘ One nijht my heart was weary of the burden 


. 

t SuIaimSn KsrarinI died in BSO, some three ye-vrs before the 
‘Ibddat^dTia was begun. So Badiyuni must either be confusing 
things new and old, orhe most be referring to some posthumous 
accounts of Sulalmin's behaviour. 
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had a remarkable experience which is described as 
a case oijazha, or attraction. He had gone out to 
the hanks of the Jhelnm — the Hydaspes of Alex- 
ander — to enjoy_ hunting, and had appointed officers 
to organize an immense qainargah, or battue. It 
was to extend over some fifty miles of country from 
6in&k — supposed to bo the Bucephala of Alex- 
ander — to old Bhera. They were ten days engaged 
in driving the game, and had nearly completed the 
work, when something came over Akbar, and he 
suddenly broke up the hunt and set free all the 
animals, even, says Abu-1-Fafl» to the finches. 
Nijara ad-din, who by mistake puts the event into 
the 24th year, calls it a case of a strong attraction 
{jazha qam), and says that Akbar bestowed alms 
on faqirs and others, and ordered a garden to be 
laid out and a house built on the spot where he 
had sat under a tree and experienced the call. 
Shortly afterwards he made a rapid ride to Ajmir, 
in order to pay his annual visit to the shrine and 
to bo present at the anniversary of the saint’s 
death. In this year also he revived the discussions 
in the 'IbadatJiana, and we are told that the §afi, 
the philosopher, the rhetorician, the lawyer, the 
Sunnite, the Shl'ite, the Brahman, the Yati, the 
Buddhist, the atheist, the Christian, the Jew, the 
SabiBan, the Zoroastrian, and others enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing Akbar place himself in the pulpit 
and preside over the debates. The date given for 
the commencement of these discussions is 20 Mihr 
A.H. 986 or 3 Oct. 1678. Aba-1-Fa?l puts Father 
Rudolf Acquaviva’s appearance in tne Hall of 
"Worship into this year, and tells an apocryphal 
stoiy about the Fatneris challenring the Muham- 
madan doctors to the ordeal of fire; but unless 
Aba-1-Fa?l is giving a consecutive account of the 
discussions and sonas departed from a chrono- 
logical order, there is a mistake in his narrative, 
for Acquaviva did not arrive at Fatl^par till 
February, 1680. According to Aba-1-Fa?l, Akbar 
spoke at one of the meetings as follows : 

‘ Formerly, from assenting to the opinions of specious, wicked 
men, we thought that outward conformity and the letter of 
Huhammadanum proQted even tn the absence of inward con- 
viction. Hence we by fear and force compelled many believers 
in the Br&hman (t.e. Hindu) religion to adopt the faith of our 
ancestors. Kow that the light of truth has shone upon our 
soul, the briliiant illumination has possessed us that In this 
distressful spot of contrarieties (the world), where the darkness 
of understanding and the biackness of presumption are gathered 
together, fold upon fold, a single step cannot be taken without 
the torch of proof, and that creed only Is profltablo which is 
adopted with the approval of the inteliect. To repeat the words 
of a cre^, to remove a patch of skin (t,s. to hecomo circumcised), 
and to place the extremity of one's bones (i.e. the adoring head) 
on the ground out of dread of the Sultan is not the seeking 
after Ood. 

• Obedience is not the placing your forehead in the dust ; 

Put Truth forward,* for sincerity does not dweli In the fore- 
head. 

•The first step in this perilous desert Is with a high courage 
and a lofty resolve to do battle with the protean and pre- 
sumptuous carnal soul, and by rigorous self-knowledge to bring 
Anger and Lust into subjection to Sultan Reason, and to erase 
from the soul the images of evil habits, tlayhap the Sun of 
Proof shaii emerge from behind the veil of Krror and convert 
one into a worshipper of the Truth. Afterwards, he may by 
inward influences draw to himself some inquirer after the Path. 
Such loadstones arc quarried in the mines of asceticism. Or he 
may, by virtue of a talisman and might of incantations, bring 
him into his circle. Should the latter, by an error of Judgment, 
fall Into the pit of heresy, assuredly he shall not be stained with 
the dust of blame. Wo biame ourselves for what we did fn 
accordonco with old rules and before the real truth about Faith 
had been made known to us.’ 

These words may bo compared with two sentences in Akbaris 
Memorabilia at the end of the 'Ain. ‘Formerly,’ ho stotes, 
*1 persecuted men Into conformity with my faith and deemed 
It Islim. As I grew in knowledge, I was overwhelmed with 
shame. Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmeet to force 
others to become such. What constancy is to be expected from 
proseljies on compulsion t’ . . . ’The first step in this long 
road is not to give the rein to desire and anger, but to take a 
measured rule and align one's actions thereon? t 

Akbar went on to introduce the subject of the 
tenets of opposed religions, and described their 
• piere is a play here on the words peth and peshdnl. 
f Jarrett, iii. SSf. 


various excellences. He gave no weight, says Abfl- 
1-Fa?l, to the foolish talk of the vulgar, but seized 
upon whatever was good in any relimon. He often 
said, ‘ He is truly a man who makes Justice his 
leader in the path of inquiry, and who culls from 
every sect whatever Reason approves of. Per- 
chance in this way that look whose key has been 
lost may be opened.’ In this connexion he 
praised the truth-choosing of the natives of India, 
and eloquently described their comradeship in the 
day of disaster, and how th^ played away, in the 
shade_ of Fidelity, Goods, Life, Reputation, and 
Religion — those four things which are prized above 
all others in the world’s market. He also dwelt on 
the wonderful way in which the women of India 
reduce themselves to ashes whenever the day of 
calamity arrives. To the learned Christians he saidi: 

‘Since you reckon the reverencing of woman part of your 
religion, and allow not more than one wife to a man, it would 
not bo wonderful if such fidelity and self-sacrifice were found 
among your women. The extraordinary thing is that it occurs 
among those of the Hindu religion. There are many concubines, 
and many of them are neglected and unappreciated, and spend 
their days unfructuoualy in the privy chamber of chastity, yet 
in spite of such bitterness of life they are Qambeaux of love and 
friendship.’ 

In the 24th year of his reign, in the month of 
Bahman, Jan. 1680, he sent a force under Qutb 
ad-din to capture the ports held by the Portuguese, 
on the ground that they hindered the pilOTuns on 
their journey. Probably this refers to the exac- 
tions which the Portuguese made under the guise 
of the issue of safe - conducts, and also to their 
issuing tickets bearing representations of the Virgin 
and Cliild. Zealous MusalmBns objected to these 
as being marks of idolatry. A remarkable thing 
is that at about the very time that Akbar was 
organizing this expedition against the Portuguese, 
Rudolf Acquaviva, the Italian priest, and his com- 
panions were, at Akbar’s request, journeying from 
Goa to liis court, and were indulging in fond hopes 
of his conversion ! His invitation had been re- 
ceived in Sept. 1679, and they left in November 
of that year and arrived at Fattipflr in Feb. 1580. 
They came therefore too late to make any im- 

ression on Akbar, or at least too late to persuade 

im to be a Christian. The great year of Akbar’s 
change was 1679, when he mounted the pulpit one 
Friday at FathpQr Sikrf and recited a stanza of 
Fai?l’s, and when he obtained a document from 
the ‘MfamiJ certifying that he was more than a 
mvjtahid and that the people were bound by his 
religious decrees. Apparently the pulpit-incident 
took place in June 1679, and the signing of the 
document was in S^tember of the same year. 
According to Abil-l-Fa?!, the idea of becoming 
supreme pontiff occurred to Akbar at an even 
earlier period. In describing the events of the 
23rd year (986 or 1578), he says that about this 
time the idea of the primacy {peshwai) of the 
spiritual world took possession of nim. He seems 
to ascribe this to the influence of music. Further 
on in the same chapter he mentions the wonderful 
efiect produced upon Akbar by the singing of one 
BaklishQ, or Bachfl, who was perhaps the famous 
minstrel of Bahadur Sh&h of Gnjrfit. 

Tba document aeemB to have been signed by the 'ulami on 
2 September 1678. Copies of It are given by N]?im ad^lin and 
Bad.ayunr, but Abu-I-Fifl contents himself with giving a short 
abstract of It, and, curiously enough, he says nothing about his 
lather Mubirak's share in it, though, according to BadljuinT, 
he was the prime mover In the matter, and the person who 
drafted the paper. It certainly was an extraordinary document, 
and one which did little credit to MubSrak as an honest man. 
It declared that Akbar (who could neither read nor write) was 
a most learned theologian Cofam fra Allah), and that, fit muf- 
tahidt differed In opinion about any religious point, he could 
decide between them, and that his decision was final: also 
that If ho issued any new order, the nation was bound to obey 
it, provided that it was not opposed to the Qur’an, and should 
be for the public benefit. If any one emposed such an order, ho 
would be ruined spiritually and physically, and be subject to 
final damnation. 

BadayunI tells us that the "vlama, with the 
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exception of Mubarak, simed this document un- 
^villingly, hut that Mubarjuc added to his signature 
the statement that he was heart and soul in agree- 
ment with the paper, and that he had for years 
been awaiting its execution. Badayuni adds that 
after Akhar had procured this document, the road 
of ijtihad (decree-giving) became open, the suprem- 
acy of the imam’s intellect was established, and no 
place remained for opposition. There was an end 
to the resolving of questions and to prohibitions. 
The intellect of the imam became the Law, and 
Islam was called bigotry. 

Abu-1-Fa?rs account of the execution of the 
document and of its effects is naturally^ verv 
different from Badayuni’s. According to him, all 
the doctors were eager for its execution, and the 
reluctance was on the part of Akbar, who was 
univilling, as he expresses it, to come out from 
behind flie veil. He yielded to their entreaties 
only because he came to perceive that, in leaving 
his position as commander of the spiritual world, 
and accepting the rank of mujtahid, he was in 
reality placing a veil over himself. The result 
of the document was, he says, that the wanderers 
in the desert of doubt attained certitude, and that 
distracted souls obtained repose. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards, however, he admits that Akbar’s 
conduct gave rise to many misconceptions, and that 
he was accused of claiming the Godhead, of dis- 
liking the Muhammadan religion, and of being a 
Hindu. He says that one special reason for such 
ideas was the appearance of Christian philosophers 
in the meetings, and the discomfiture by them of 
the pretenders of learning. 

It was probably in order to counteract these 
ideas that Akbar, shortly after this, paid a visit 
to the shrine at Ajmir* (he did not go there at 
the usual time, that is, at the saint’s anniversary), 
and that he paid extraordinary reverence to a stone 
which was hrouglit from Mecca and was said to 
bear an impression of the Prophet’s foot. Abfl-l- 
Fa?l tells us that the impression was not genuine 
and that Akbar knew this, yet that he completely 
silenced calumnies by his politic conduct on this 
occasion. 

Akbar’s innovations in religion, added to his 
interference -with the fief -holders, led to the re- 
bellion of Bihar and Bengal. MaulSna Muhammad 
Yezdl, the chancellor of Jaunpur, issued a decree 
to the effect that it was a duty to rebel against 
Akbar. Akbar retaliated by having him and 
another leading rebel— Mu ‘izz al-mulk of Mashhad 
— arrested, and contrived that they should be 
drowned in the Jumna. This rebellion made Akbar 
proceed more carefully with his new religion, and 
the Christian missionaries found him less disposed 
to listen to them. After the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, however, he advanced further in the path 
of heresy, and formally instituted the Divine Faith 
and practised sun-worship. At the same time he 
was intolerant to some heretics. A sect calling 
themselves Uahis sprang but Akbar had the 
members seized and sent off to Sind and Afghani- 
stan, where they were bartered for horses 1 

Akbar had a theory that the Muhammadan re- 
ligion could last for only a thousand years from 
ite origin. This was apparent^ a part of the 
Mabdavi movement whicn, as Blocbmann’s pre- 
face to the translation of the 'Ain shows, began in 
A.H. 900, that is, at the beginning of the 10th cent. 
(Muliam.). In accordance with his belief in the 
approaching termination of the Muhammadan re- 
ligion, Akbar proceeded in the year A.H. 990 still 
farther with his innovations. Among other things, 

* On his way back from Ajmir, Akbar eeems to have been 
ostentatiously pions, fitting up a large tent furnished with 
prayer-niches, and praying in the congregation five times a day. 
Of. extracts from the ZuMatu-i-Taiearith (Elliot, vL 1S9). 


he ordered a history to be tvritten which he called 
the Tarikh Al/t, or ‘ Chronicle of a thousand years.’ 
At this time only ten years were wanting to com- 
plete the chiliad accoraing to the ordinary reckon- 
ing from the Flight to Medina, but Akbar disliked 
this era, on the ostensible ground that the word 
‘Flight’ was of ill omen, and that it implied the 
success of the enemies of the Faith. He therefore 
directed that the history should begin ten years 
later, from Muhammad’s death. It appears, how- 
ever, from a passage in the Dabistan, that he was 
also inclined to date the thousand years from the 
commencement of Muhammad’s apostleship, i.e. 
when he was forty years old. If this were the 
date, then the thousand years would begin in 
A.D. 610; and so in 1682 the thousand Muham- 
madan years were more than complete, for each 
of them is eleven days shorter than the solar year. 
Next, he prohibited the killing of cows, and inter- 
dicted, or at least greatly restricted the use of, 
beef. In the same year, also, he w'rote to Goa, 
asking for missionaries and for copies of the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms, and the Gospels in Arabic 
and Persian. This letter has been translated by 
Rebatsek in the Indian Antiquary, but it first 
^peared in an English dress in James Fraser’s 
History of Nadir SMh, London, 1742. 

Elphinstone remarks that Akbar’s religion seems 
to have been pure Deism, in addition to which 
some ceremonies were permitted in consideration 
of human infirmity. This, how’ever, is too favour- 
able a view of the matter. Akbar mixed up a 

f ood deal of Hindu and Parsi superstition with his 
leism, and, like Muhammad, he was unable to 
dispense wth what Gibbon terms a necessary 
fiction. If his creed was that there was only one 
God, he added to it that Akbar was God’s vicar. 
He even went further than Muhammad, for he 
claimed to have the power of working miracles. 
In the beginning of his religious career, indeed, he 
had the good sense to refime to pray for rain, on 
the ground that God knew, wdthout being asked, 
what men had need of. But flattery gradually 
corrupted him, and he claimed to have the power 
of healing diseases, of causing rain to fall or to 
cease, anof allowed it to be said of him that he had 
spoken in his cradle. This last was intended as a 
proof that he was like Jesus Christ (Mamhwar, 
‘like the Messiah’), regarding whom a similar 
tradition existed. It would seem that Akbar was 
ambitious of establishing the fact of such a re- 
semblance. He was bom on a Sunday, which was 
the traditional birthday of Jesus Christ, and he 
styled his mother, or at least approved of her being 
staled, Miriam-malcanl, i.e. ‘of the household of 
Mary.’ It must also be said that Akbar carried 
the principle of being all things to all men very 
far. His biographer, Abu-1-Fa?l, more suo, makes 
this a virtue, saying in Akbar-Namah, iii. 260, that 
Akbar kept suen a guard over himself that every 
one, whether a secularist or a spiritualist, thought 
that he was his own peculiar deader. But most 
people will regard it as a proof that he was not 
strongly attached to any form of religion. The 
letter to the Jesuits at Goa is immediately preceded 
in the coUection of Ab{i-1-Fa?l’8 letters, by one to 
the sharifs at Mecca, in which he expresses great 
reverence for Muhammad, etc., and indiraantly 
repudiates the charge that some one had adarc=>9ed 
an unorthodox writing to him. The juxtaposition 
of these two letters does not prove that they were 
written about the same time, but this is evident 
from other circumstances. The letter to the Jesmta 
was written in Rabi‘-al-aw^val, A.H. 990,® Apr. 1582 ; 

* The date of the letter to the Jesuit Fathers Is, hotverer, cot 
quite certain. One IIS. (B. JI. Add. 1C, BH) gives the dst« u 
090, and it It be true thit Jerome Xavier was sent In oonfe- 
quence of this letter, this date is likely to be correct. 
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that to the shanfs is not dated, hut it evidently was 
written about the same time, for it refers to the 
year 089 as having passed away. 

Some Tears afterwards, viz. in A.H. 994 (1586), 
we find him writing a letter repelling the charge 
of impiety brought against him by ‘Abdullah ^an, 
the ruler of Transoxiana. ' ‘Abdullah had been so 
dissatisfied by the reports about Akbar’s heresies 
that he had dropped correspondence Avith him. 
In reply Akbar wrote two long letters to him, 
denying the charge and asserting his orthodoxy. 
Blochmann (p. 468) represents Akbar as contenting 
himself with sending an Arabic quatrain which 
‘Abdullah could construe into a denial of his 
apostasy; but the letter goes farther than this, 
and is a serious denial, backed by supposed proofs, 
of the charge that he was no good Muslim. In it 
he appeals to his temporal successes as proofs of 
his being sound in the Faith, for otherwise God 
would not have favoured his arms ; he refers to his 
having introduced IslAm into places where it was 
previously unknown, and speaks of churches and 
temples of infidels and heretics having been turned 
by his instrumentality into mosques and holy 
shrines for the orthodox. He also speaks of his 
great desire to destroy the Feringhis, i.e, the 
Portuguese, who oppressed the pilgrims to Mecca. 
The truth probably is that, though Akbar had 
become disgusted with the 'ttlama on account of 
their greed and their quarrels among themselves, 
and also because they held that he had more wives 
than the Law allowed, and though he was deter- 
mined to be the head of the Church and the 
supreme arbiter in religious matters, he never en- 
tirely divested himself of his early religious beliefs. 
He was a dwsuchtia, like his secretary and pane- 
gyrist Aba-i-Fa?!, who, while professing a new 
religion, and presiding over a fire-temple, was yet 
secretly engaged in the pious work of multiplying 
copies of the Qur’an, and was sending copies of his 
father’s commentary thereon to foreign princes. 
Akbar, too, was before all things a politician and a 
man of the world, and was in no mood to endanger 
his sovereignty for the cause of religious truth. 
He was willing that his followers should exhibit 
what he called the four degrees of devotion, i.e. to 
sacrifice Life and Property, Eeligion and Keputa- 
tion for him, but he showed no eagerness to make 
such sacrifices himself. He was not an enthusiast 
about the Divine Eeligion, and hence, though ho 
was a mighty monarch, he was far less successful 
than his humble contemporary BaySzId in making 
proselytes, and founded no enduring school. 

In tho Vahistdn-al-tlatdhib, a singular work written in the 
time of his grandson Diri Shikoh by a Sufi who apparently pro- 
fessed Muhammadanism, but was at heart a I’arsi or a follower of 
the Bin Ildhi of Akbar, we have what purports to be a specimen 
of the disputes which wore carried on in tho 'IbSdathdna, but 
they are probably imaginary. For real accounts of them wo 
must go to Badiyuni and Ahu-1-Fa{l. Tho chapters in tho ‘Ain 
(Blochmann's tr.) which bear on Uio point are tho ‘Afn 18 of 
tho let book, on ‘ niuminations,’ and ‘A»n 77 of the same book 
on ‘ His Majesty ns the Spiritual Quido of tho People.’ To the 
latter there Is a short supplement entitled ‘ Ordinances of tho 
Divine Faith.’ There are also two valuable chapters on tho sub- 
let In the third voiume of thehlstorical part of the Afciar-ndtnah. 
The gist of them is Monotheism, but then this was combined 
with a worship of light and Are, especially ns represented by the 
sun, which is not to be distinguished from the relidon of the 
Parsis. Indeed, it was Parsis from Nausiri in Gujriit and from 
Persia who taught Akbar. Upon this point the interesUng 
article on ‘Tho ParsTs at the Court of Akbar’ by Jlvinji 
Jamshedii Modi, Bomb. Branch of the HAS (1902 f.) may bo 
oonsultea. Deference, too, may be made to the chapter In 
the Dalnst&n on the worship of tho constellations and planets. 
As Blochmann remarks in a note (p. 210), the author gives 
prominence to the idea that tho successes of Chingie Khln 
and his descendants were due to their worship of the stars, 
and that conversion to IslUm brought about their decUne. 

.^bar never published any catechism of his 
religion, and, though Abtl-1-Fafl meditated writing 
a separate book on the subject, he never did so. 
We therefore have te draw our knowledge of his 
VOL. I. — 18 


tenets from scattered passages in Badayuni and 
from the short section in the ‘Ain entitled ‘ Ordi- 
nances of the Divine Faith’ (Blochmann, 166). 
Akbar called his religion Din Ildhl, or ‘ the Divine 
Faith,’ and also the Tauhld-i-Il&hl, or ‘Divine 
Monotheism,’ in allusion to his leading doctrine 
of the Oneness of the Deity. With this, however, 
he coupled the statement that Akbar was God’s 
Khalif, or Vicar. Badayttnl writes : ‘ His Majesty 
had now (A.H. 987, or A.D. 1579) determined to use 
publicly the formula “There is no God but God, 
and Akbar is God’s representative.” But as this 
led to commotions, he thought better of it, and 
restricted the use of the formula to a few people in 
the Harem.’ Akbar also adopted tbe doctrine of 
transmigration, and observed : ‘ There is no religion 
in which the doctrine of transmigration has not 
taken firm root.’ Perhaps, in making this remark, 
he was thinking not only of the Hindu and Bud- 
dhist religions, but also of the Nu^airis, who, as we 
learn from the work of E£n6 Dussaud (p. 120), have 
always strongly held the doctrine. At p. 271 of 
Ihei Akhar-namah, vol. iii., Abu.-1-Fa?l refers to the 
presence at Fathpiir of adlierents of Nu 9 air, and 
says that the language used by them led some 
people to suppose that Akbar was claiming te be 
Goa. Certainly the expressions used by Aba-1-Fa?l 
and his brother might well give rise to Mulls 
Sheri’s sarcasm — 

‘ The King this year has laid claim to be n Prophet ; 

After the lapse of a year, please God, he will become God.’ 

Akbar paid homage to the sun, and it is difficult 
to say that he did not worship it. Abli-l-Fa?! says 
in the ‘Ain (Blochmann, p. 48); 'His Majesty 
maintains that it is a religious duty and Divine 
praise to worship fire and light ; surly, ignorant 
men consider it forgetfulness of the Almighty, and 
fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better.’ 
He also believed that Royalty was a light emanat- 
ing from God, and a ray from tbe sun. * Modem 
language calls this light /arr-i«rft, "the Divine 
light,” and the tongue of antiquity called it Kiy&n 
Khwarah, "the sublime halo”’ (Blochmann, iiL). 
Evidently Persia and the old Persian religion had 
a strong influence over him. Parsis came to him 
from Nausarl in Gujrat, and he also sent to 
Persia and fetched a learned Zoroastrian named 
Ardashlr. He adopted the Persian Naurilz (New 
Year) festival and some twelve others, and enjoined 
their observance on his provincial officers (see his 
firman of A.H. 992 [1584], Akhar-ndmah, iii. 10, and 
his instructions to the viceroys and to the police 
[Jarrett, iii. 41, etc.]). In the firm&n he also gives 
his reasons for establishing a new era, which he 
called the Divine era, and in his instractions to the 
kotwal (Jarrett, iii. 43) he becomes so bigoted in 
his asceticism ns to direct that whoever should eat 
or drink with a butcher should lose his hand. If 
the association did not go so far as this, the penal tv 
was the loss of a finger. This, as Elphinstone well 
remarks, was a law worthy of Manu, mid no doubt 
it was prompted by the real of his Hindu advisers 
who -u^hed to put down the killing of cows. 
Widows were not to be compelled to perform raft, 
but were not to be prevented from volunta^ im- 
molation. (Dircumcision was to be deferred till the 
age of twelve, the object being not to make children 
Musalmuns until they could judge for themselves. 

Some of the flatterers suggested that he should 
introduce tbe Neiv Faith by force, but his natural 
mildness and tolerance prevented him from follow- 
ing their advice. As BadayQnl says,_ * His Majesty 
was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not 
require the sword.’ 

The mode of initiation into the new religion Is described in 
tho 'Atn (Blochmann, 165). Akbar, we are told, did not readily 
ftdmit disciples, but If one showed CArncstness of purpose he 
was accepts, and the ceremony took place on % Sunday when 
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the sun was in tho meridian. In the Akbar-nSmah, iii. S64, one 
instance of such initiation is recorded. Fath Dost, the son of 
the Birbeg) or Master of Bequests, importuned Ahu-I-Fa?i and 
Akbar to bo admitted, and at length Akbar consented and 
recited over him tho formula ‘The pure shast and tho pure 
lance err not.' But the initiation was not a success, for two 
ays afterwards Fatlj Dost was caught and kiiled under such 
dism-aceful circumstances that his father declined to prosecute 
(IqoUtnkma). 

Father Rudolf Aci^uaviva left when he found 
Akbar bent on establishing a new faith. He and 
other missionaries saw they made no impression 
on Akbar, who refused to accept Christianity un- 
less the mysteries of the Trinity and of the Sonship 
of Jesus Clirist were made intelligible to him. He 
also withdrew from their society when he found 
that his alle^d heresies were provoking a rebellion 
in Bengal. He returned to playing with the sub- 
ject when the danger was over, and Father Jerome 
Xavier was with nim to the end, and wrote for 
him a Life of Christ and a Life of St. Peter, 
and also some controversial tracts. But Akbar 
never was so well-disposed to Christianity as 
his son Jahangir, and died as he had lived — a 
sceptic. 

Literatubb.— .AJtliamama, Bib. Ind. ed. ill. pp. 262, 268 ; ‘Ain- 
Akbari, Blochmann and Jarrett’a tr. ; BadayUnT, Lowe’s tr. ; 
Dabistdn-al-maidhib, Shea and Trover’s tr. ; Abtf-l-Fazl’s 
Letters, book 1. ; Khdfi Khan, Bib. Ind. ed. 1. 107 ; Elliot, Bist- 
ef India, vl. 69 and 189; Pierre Du Jarrlc of Toulouse, 
L’Histoire des chases plus mimorables, eto., Bordeaux, 1608- 
1614 ; Bissione of Gran Uogol dal DanieUo Bartoli, Piacenza, 
1819; Jerome Xavier, Bist. Christi, etc., Latins reddita a 
Ludovico de Dieu, Leyden, 1639 ; S. Lee, Controversial Tracts 
on Christianity and Muhammadanism, Cambridge, 1824 ; Father 
Goldie, First Christian Ilission to the Great Mogul, Dublin, 
1897 ; artt. by General Vans Kennedy in Transact. Bomb. 
lAt. Soc., and by H. H. Wilson in Calcutta Quarterly Oriental 
Slagazine ; art. ‘The Parais at the Court of Akbar,‘ by JIvanjI 
Jamshedjt Modi in Bomb. Branch of BAS tor 1902, and App. 
1903, p. 637, also published separately, Bombay, 1903 ; General 
Maclagan, ‘Jesuit Missions to the Emperor Akbar and Ob- 
servations thereon,’ in JASB tor 1896 and 1904 ; Graf von 
Noer, The Emperor Akbar, tr. by Mrs. Beveridge, Calcutta, 
1890 ; Shamsu-I-ulama Maulvl Muhammad Husain, Darbdr- 
Akbari (.Urdu), Lahore, 1898. H. BEVERIDGE. 

AKIBA BEN JOSEPH (60-135 A.D.),— A great 
Rabbi who largely modified Jewish thought after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was not without 
influence on the early Christians. Graetz describes 
Akiba as beyond doubt the most gifted and influ- 
ential of the Tannaim. Much legendary material 
clusters round his early history. He was a great 
traveller. He went to Rome in the autumn of 95 m 
one of an embassy to dissuade Domitian from a 
cruel edict, only stopped by the emperor’s death. 
His companions were Gamaliel, Eliezer ben Asaria, 
and Joshua {Erubin, 84 ; and SuhJca, 23). When on 
board ship, he erected a tabernacle, which was 
blown doivn in a gale, and his companions laughed 
at him for being over-righteous. At Rome he was 
in favour at the court of the Emperor Nerva, where 
Flavius Clemens (consul and Domitian’s nephew) 
and Domitilla and Akylas (or Aquila), afterwards 
Akiba’s pupil, became proselytes. But when 
Trajan succeeded, bad times arose for the Jews, 
and he returned to Palestine. Thence he went to 
Babylon, and preached and taught in Nehardea 
(see Jehamoth, ad Jin.). Afterwards he lived at 
Gazakha (Ab. Zara, 34«). 

Before the outbreak of Bar Cochba’s rebellion, 
Akiba made a final journey throughout Parthia 
and Asia Minor, and spread the Messianic propa- 
ganda, preaching against Hadrian and his legions. 
We read of him as in Phrygia, Galatia, Galicia, 
and Cappadocia {Eosh Saskanah, 26a; Jehamoth, 
121a; Baba kamma, 113a; Sijre, Nu 6“). The 
earthquake which had just destroyed Cffisarea 
inspired Akiba and the Jewish rebels with confi- 
dence ; for as its rise had coincided ■vvith Jerusalem’s 
fall, BO should its fall result in the restoration of 
tho Jewish capital. 

The disastrous failure of Bar Cochba’s rebellion 


resulted in Akiba’s imprisonment and execution by 
the Romans. 

E. A. Abbott, in From Letter to Spirit, quotes the Talmudic 
description of hia martjTdom. The Talmud Babli (Berakh. 016) 
tells how, when Akiba ‘was being led out to execution, it was 
the time for reciting tho Shema’ (‘‘ Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our 
God Is Onb God ”), and they were combing his flesh with combs of 
iron; but he persisted in reciting it. His disciples remonstrated 
with him, saying that ho had endured enough. Ayba replied, 
"All my days I (have been troubled about this verse: ^ou 
Shalt love tho Lord with all thy soul (or life), even if He should 
take away thy spirit (or breath). When, sain I, will it be in my 
power to fulfll this? How that I have the occasion, shall I not 
fulfil it?" As ho was lenrthening lout the word One, till ho 
expired at One, the Bath kd wont forth, saying, "Happy art 
thou, Akiba, that thy spirit went forth at Okb.’’* 

It is Interesting to compare this with tho account in the 
Jerus. Talmud {Berakh. ix. 7): ‘R. Akiba was on the point of 
underling the extremity of the law in the presence of the im- 
pious ^rnus Rufus, when the moment arrived for reciting the 
Shema*. He began it, and it filled him with Joy. " Old man, 
old man I ’’ cried the pro-consul, ‘ ‘ art thou a sorcerer (so that thy 
tortures cause thee no suffering), or dost thou defy me by sbow- 
ing Joy in tho midst of thy pains?" “Calm thyself," replied 
Akiba ; "lam neither sorcerer nor mocker ; but all my life long 
I have read this verse of tho Pentateuch, and sorrowfully said 
to myself. When shall I fulfll the three ways of worshipping 
God sot forth in this profession of faith : Thou shaft love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy powers ? I have proved that I love him with all my heart 
and with all my means, but I had not yet undergone the test of 
love with all my soul, as I undergo it at this moment, and that 
is the moment in which I thus recite the Shema*. I delight in 
this occasion of proving my faith ; and I have shown my Joy." 
With these final words he gave up his soul (to God).’ 

The story of the ‘ ten martyrs,’ including Akiba, 
still forms the theme of a touching Seli^, and of 
an elegy in the Jewish ritual for the Day of 
Atonement and the Fast of the Ninth of Ah. 

But legend does not leave Akiba with his death. 
As with so many saints, there is something mimon- 
louB about his burial. A Midrash, 'quoted by Jelli- 
nek (vi. 27. 8), tells how, after Akiba’s execution, 
Elijah, accompanied by Akiba’s faithful disciple 
Joshua, entered the prison where the body lay, 
removed it thence, and, escorted by many angels, 
brought it to Crosarea, They entered a cavern con- 
taining a bed, table, chair, and lamp, and laid the 
body on the bed. No sooner had they left the cave 
than it closed of its own accord, and no man has ever 
seen it since. A hundred years after Akiba’s death, 
about 260, we get the first mention of a Messiah 
ben Joseph, in contradistinction to tho Messiah ben 
David. R. Dosa tells of this in Sukka, 52a. _ Tho 
Messiah ben Joseph must die first, and then ivill bo 
the advent of the real Messiah. This idea is per- 
haps due to the legendary talk which encircled 
either Jesus or Akiba, and genuine Jewish folk-lore 
is at the bottom of it. 

Akiba was much opposed to tho new Christian 
heresy, and it is not surprising that Jerome puts 
him at the head and front of the ofiTending Rabbis. 

‘Dubs domus Nazarel— duas famillas Interpretantur Saummai 
et Hillel ex qulbus ortl sunt scribsa ct Pharisaji, quorum ^s- 
cepit BcboUm Achibas (quem maglatrum Aqullai proselyW 
Butumant) et post eum Meir cul successlt Johanan flllus Zachal 
et post eum Elleior, et post ordinem Dolphon (eTsrphon) et 
rursum Joseph Galileus, et usque ad captivltatem Jerusalem 
Josue.* _ 

Perhaps his most famous pupil was Aquila, 
whose literally literal translation of the Hebrew 
text of Scripture was held in high esteem by ah 
Jews, though Jerome sneers at it. Every enclitic 
riK is translated by ovv. And tho Talmud of Jeru- 
salem (jpirfdf. i. 69*) says : ‘ Aquilas the pros^te 
made his Targum (oiw) in Akiba’s presence.’ This 
was because of his practice of Akjba’s theory, 
and accounts for the popularity of his translation 
amongst tho Jews, who in Talmud and Hagghdah 
quote Aquila no less than fourteen times (see de 
Rossi, Aleor Enaiim, vi. 45). But that jiopuinnty 
did not preserve his Targum, for the Jews s^n 
forgot their Greek ; and it was not till 1903 that 
Bnrkitt was able to rescue and identify an 
ant fragment out of the Cairo Genizah. (Of Akiba s 
other pupils, we must mention the_ Jewish /iisojb 
Meir, who was the link between his Mishna and 
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ours, and Simeon ben Jochai the m;^stic, to whom 
the foundation of the !^JIahhala is attributed. 

With mysticism, however, as with gnosticism, 
Aljiha had no sympathy. He is the only one of the 
four Rabbis who is said to have entered the diib, the 
mystic garden, and come out again without hurt. 
One died, one became insane, and one an apostate 
— probably to Christianity. The last was the fam- 
ous Aher, Elisha ben Abuyah. There was much 
coquetting with Christianity in those times. Even 
the famous Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, A^iba’s teacher, 
was taunted with being a Christian because he 
listened with pleasure to a parable recited to him 
in the name of Jesus. But Ahiba’s was an exact 
science which left no room for eschatological specu- 
lations. He sought for mathematical proofs of his 
principles of the Jewish religion, and found them 
m the apparently superfluous terms, words, letters, 
and ornaments of Scripture upon which tradition 
and usage were to found new lemslation. ■ This 
method ne derived from his teacher, Nahum of 
Gimzo, but Philo had applied it a century earlier 
to the relations of ethics and philosophy. AMba 
applied it to Halakhah, and A^f ioa’s view ultimately 
revailed in the Talmud. It is in reference to thw 
octrine that Mt 6'® and Lk 16” record that ‘ till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law ’ (ICrra tr fj /ila Kepala and 
ToO v6nov filav Kepalay natty). Sharpe translates 
Ktpata by ‘ one tip of a letter.’ 

AViba’s chief antagonist was R. Ishmael. The 
two are throughout ^bbinical literature regarded 
as opponents, like HiUel and Shammai, and other 

E airs such as those described in Aboth, cap. 1. The 
indamental distinction between them was in their 
treatment of pleonasms in Scripture : Ishmael re- 
garded these as the mere rhetoric of ordinary 
language, Aljiba held them to be essential portions 
of the Xaw. He Inever took the particle hk as a 
sign of inflexion, but ‘expounded (cnn) all' the pnic 
in the Torah,’ and his pupil Nehemiah of Emmaus 
seceded from his_ school in consequence of the risk 
which such an interpretation involved in such a 
passage as ‘ Thou shaft fear (ok) the Lord thy God,’ 
which, according to R. A^iba’s view, implied fear- 
ing somebody or something loith the Lord. Aljiba 
sard this meant the Torah, but, objected his pupil, 
it might just as well mean another god. Another 
of such rules was that dealing with the word 
‘saying’ : ‘ Wherever, the word is used 

it must be expounded’ {Sifre, Nu 5®). Finally, he 
interpreted the letters n and i wherever they seemed 
pleonastic in the text. ‘R. Ahiba expounded 
the I'll ’ [Jebamoth, 586). A further difference be- 
tween the men was that whereas R. Aljiba did, R. 
Ishmael did not allow himself to treat conclusions 
out of Scripture ns the premises for further con- 
clusions (Jems. J^idd. i. 2, and Nazir, 57a), 

It was in opposition to this perhaps extravagant 
mode of interpretation that the more sober R. 
Ishmael altered all rules of interpretation to his 
famous 13 Middoth, so that he represented logic 
and his great opponent allegory. These thirteen 
principles are re^y based upon the seven rules laid 
down oy Hillel. 

The Sliddoth were orig^nully drawn up na abstract rules by 
HiUil, and were variously Interpreted and modlBed by his suo- 
ce^rs, but Abiba and Ishmael and their scholars spcoially con- 
tributed to their dennition, Akiba on the grammatical and 
ry-. ^ , he logical. In their finaHorm 

. ■ ■ . ■; lirteen exegctical principles by 

■ ! ... ■ ■■ ; , ' which constitute the Baraitha 

d» R. Ishmael to bo found in the Jewish Daily Prayer-Book. 

(1) The Inference from minor to major. 

(2) The Inference from aimilarity of phrases. 

(3) and ( 4 ) A general law derived by induction from a common 
feature in (a) the same passage, (li) different passages. 

(B) If an enumeration of iiarticulars succeeds a general pro- 
position, such general proposition is limited to articles ejusdtm 
but it it precedes, the general proposition may be 


(6) Interpreting a passage according to one of similar content 
in another place. 

(7) Deducing a passage from its context. 

In (6) and (7) Akiba and Ishmael disagree. Where two Scrip- 
ture passages conflict, n third passage would be adduced to con- 
firm one of the two conflicting dicta and reject the other, but 
Ishmael would thereby modify both such dicta. This opposi- 
tion of the two schools gradually decreased and finally vanished, 
so that the later Tannaim do not discriminate between AJdba’s 
axioms and lahmael's. 

The effect of AViba’s system was epoch-making. 
He really gave his contemporaries a new point 
of view. The Temple hau been destroyed, the 
country vanquished, and the Jews of the time were 
like sheep without a shepherd, having lost all hope 
and all belief. Scripture seemed insufficient to 
provide for one’s daily needs or satisfy anybody’s 
ideals. The Oral Law was doubted. It had 
enemies without and within. The forces of bar- 
barism and Rome had conquered, and Christianity 
was a redoubtable foe from within, which, with its 
Messianic mysticism, must have offered comfort to 
the hopeless exiles. Then came R. A^ba, and 
showed that there was authority for all the Oral 
Law. He gave the solid rock of Scripture as the 
foundation for all the structure of observances, 
rules, and usages prevalent tn his time, and at the 
same time enabled his pupils and followers to buUd 
up afresh. No wonder ne su^rised and dazzled 
his contemporaries, and even his teachers, so that 
R. Joshua^ once his teacher, could ask {Sola, 276), 
‘Who wVi'.l remove the earth from the eyes of R. 
Jochanan ben Zaccai, so that he may see how 
vain was his fear that Halakhah would have to bo 
abandoned because it wanted Scripture support. 
Behold R. Alyiba hath found Scripture support.’ 
Everybody agreed that, but for R. Al>iba, the 
whole Law must have 'been forgotten or, at any 
rate, neglected. A^iba’s literalism not only justi- 
fied tradition, it enabled the Oral Law lio be 
rounded off and ordered and completed, and thus he 
is the true Father of the Talmud. His mnemonic 
method was twofold : first, to divide the laws accord- 
ing to their subject-matter, property, marriage, 
divorce. Sabbath, and so on, each such division 
constituting a treatise (Masekkta) ; and, secondly, 
to arrange the material for each treatise according 
to numbers, so as to make them easier to remem- 
ber. Thus there are four kinds of damage to pro- 
perty, there are Jive classes of people who may 
not enjoy the Priests’ terilmah, Jifieen women are 
excluded from the levirate, thirty-six crimes are 
punishable with excision. This arrangement of 
the Halakhah was called Mishna, afterwards 
known as R. AViba’s Mishna, to distinguish it 
from the Mishna now extant, and tliis was 
translated by the Christian theologians, such os 
Epiphanius, as AViba’s Dcutcrosis. There had been 
otlier Mishnas earlier in date, but AViba’s super- 
seded all. Thus it is frequency stated in the Tal- 
mud that ‘This (meaning the dogma there set 
forth ns the Law) is R. Akiba’s Mishna, but the 
first Mishna said . . .’ (efi Sanhedrin, 27a, and 
Bosh Hashanah, 17). 

Mnemonic grouping, into numbers, was implied 
by AViba to his ethical sayings also. These, 
collected by Bacher in his Agada dtr Tanna'iten, 
throw considerable light upon the social conditions 
of the Palestine of Abba’s time. Some of them are 
culled from Sirach, an interesting fact, when it is 
remembered that AViba was one of the Rabbis 
who settled the canon of Scripture, and objected 
to the use of extraneous books, including Ben Sira. 
In something like the spirit of Omar he said that 
Scripture was enough. If books contravene Scrip- 
ture, destroy them ; if they support Scripture, they 
are not needed. Some of AVioa’s logia are given 
in the 3rd chapter of Aboth, but his ethics is 
scattered throughout Talmud and Midrash. Speci- 
mens of these are the following : — 
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‘Three people are happy, and their consciences may be tran- 
quil, namely, (1) he whose prayer is glib in his mouth, for 

E rayer must come free from the heart, not from the mouth ; (2) 
e in whom men have satisfaction, God has satisfaction, and he 
in whom men liare not satisfaction, God has not satisfaction ; 
(3) he who is satisfied with that he possesses, tliat is a good sign 
for him ; but lie who is dissatisfied, that is a bad sign. 

As for sin, at first it is like a thread of a spider’s web, but in 
the end it is as strong ns a ship's rope. He who in anger tears 
his clotlies and breaks his crockery, he will serve idols In the 
end, tor this is how the evil inclination works. It says to-dny 
“ tear thv clothes," and to-morrow “ serve idols.'” 

Akiba is very hard upon passionate anger. ‘ He who in anger 
throws his bread on the ground and scatters liis money, he will 
not leave the world before he has had to beg his neighbours tor 
bread and for money.’ Akiba mocked at the weaklings who 
could not withstand the inclination to sin, but there is an 
Aramaic legend to the effect that he himself had once nearly 
succumbed to temptation (Kidd. 81a), when Satan presented 
himself to him in the guise of a lovely woman. 

Like Hillel’s, Aljiha’s great principle was thatofLv 19*8, ‘Love 
thy neighbour as thyself,’ and this principle he applied with 
characteristic ingenuit}’ to marriage. An unequal match he 
r ’ . r- . . aiiist this principle. ‘ He that marries 

: . ' . to him commits five sins. He trans- 

gresses me inree coumiundnieuts, not to bear a grudge, or hate 
his brotlier in his heart, ar nell as the two as to loving one's 
neighbour. If he hates his wife, he defeats the object of mar- 
riage.’ It is better to save one’s own life rather than that of a 
stranger, because it is said ' Fear thy God that thy brother may 
live with thee.’ ‘The greatest sin is usury, the greatest virtue 
visiting the sick.’ At Gazaka AJeiba noticed three things that 

E leased him much. 'The Medians carve at table, they kiss the 
and only, their meetings are in the open field.’ (These prefer- 
ences reflect his fears os a conspirator against Rome). 

‘ There are five persons whose sin can never be forgiven : (1) 
ho who is always repenting and repeating his sin ; (2) he who 
sins much ; (3) ho who sins in pious times ; (4) he who sins in 
order to repent ; (5) he wuo desecrates God’s name by his sin.' 

AMba was no laughing philosopher. He lived in serious 
times, and therefore It is that he says laughter and levity lead 
to immorality, and, further, that tradition Is a fence for the Law, 
vows for piety, silence for wisdom. 

To his son Joshua ho gave the following seven rules of life 
(Pcsaiiim, 112a) : fl) ‘ Do not live in the heights of the oiU' ; (2) 
do not live in a city whose ruler is a learned man ; (3) do not 
enter a house suddenly— either a stranger’s or thine own ; (4) 
do not walk barefooted ; (5) eat an early breakfast, in summer 
because of the heat, in winter because of the cold ; (0) better do 
without a Sabbath meal than take charity from thy neigh- 
bours; (7) keep friendly with the man whose hour smiles upon 
him.* 

Five rules he gave to his pupil Simeon ben Jochai when he 
was in the Roman prison : (1) ‘ If thou wouldst hang thyself, 
hang on a largo tree ; (2) teach thy eon out of a correct book ; 
(3) do not cook in a pot in which thy neighbour has cooked ; 
(4) seek to keep thy capital and have an income besides ; (6) it 
Is both mirth and pleasure to have a wife and children.’ In 
Aboth de 11. Kathan other six rules are laid down : (1) 'Go not 
Into the society of mockers, lest thou learn from them actions ; 
(2) cat not at the table of a priest who is an idiot, lest be give 
thee that which is not holy ; fS) bo not free with thy promises, 
lest thou break thine oath ; (4) accustom not thyself to be a 
guest with others, lest thou have to eat at the kitchen of 
the iioor: (6) commit not thyself to doubtful things, lest thou 
art found wanting in that of which there Is no doubt ; (G) go 
not to foreign countries, lest thou be tempted to serve strange 
gods.’ 

With regard to diet he advised (Sank. 17. v), ' Uvo only in n 
city where there is fruit, for fruit is good for the eyes. He that 
eats foods that disagree with him transgresses three command- 
ments. He disgraces himself, he disgraces the food, and he 
makes a Serdkhah (bleising) in vain.’ 

‘Shameful is he who allows bis daughter to remain at home 
unmarried.’ 

' Take heed of him who gives ad\1ce without being asked for 

ft’ 

Liteiutuke. — Talmud and llidrath and WUnstne, Bib. 
liotheca Pabbiniea: SchDrer, BJp3, vol. II.; Graeti, Hist. 
Jews, vol. iv. ; Bacher, Agada der TannaXtm ; I H ‘Vciss, 
J’lnm tn in, zur GesehiehU der Jddischeu Traditian : "fenna, 
1871-1887); Gastfrennd. Toldoth R. AJK6a (Lemberg, iBTl;. 
Stxacki, Einleitimg turn Talmud, E. N. AdLER. 

ALAKHNAMfS, ALAKHGiRS, or ALA- 
KHIYAS (Skr. alak^a, ‘ unseeable/ and ndman, 
‘name’; hence Hind flatfini .4 /aArA-ndmi, ‘one who 
calls upon the name of the Unseeable,’ In Alakh- 
glr, gir=SkT. girt, an honorific title employed by 
one of the orders of the Dasnami Saiva sect. Ala- 
khigd is simply a HindQstani derivative ol A lakh, 
meaning ‘ a follower of the Unseeable ’). — A name 
applied in Northern India to various sects of Saiva 
mendicants. The name Alakhigd is applied to all. 
hixi Alahhndml is generally resen'cd for those who 
claim to be a subdivision of the Puri division of 


the Dasnami sect, while Alakhpr is reserved for 
those belonging to the Giri dmsion. They are 
all popularly known as Alakh-ko iaganiioalc, or 
‘Wakers of the Unseeable,’ in allusion to their 
habit of crying out His name. Adherents of 
other Saiva forms of belief also call tliemselves 
Alakhiya, but the true Alakhiyas consider them- 
selves as belonging to a sect apart, and do not 
follow customs (such as slitting the ears among 
Gorakhuanthls [?.u]) which are retained by Alak- 
hiyas or other professions. 

All these AJaKliiyas have tenets much in common, 
based on the central idea that the Supreme Deity 
is incomprehensible, or, as they say, ‘unseeable.’ 
In this respect Powlett’s account (see Literature 
at end) of the Alakhgira of Bik&ner in RfijputanS 
may be taken as applying to all. This particular 
seer was founded by a Chamar (or low-caste leather 
worker) named Lfl, to whom his followers gave 
the title of Lal-gir. He denounced idolatry, and 
taught his followers to call only upon ‘ the Unsee- 
able.’ Their sole worship consisted in rejieatedly 
ejh«ulating the name Aiakh. Charity was to lie 
pi -tctised ; the taking of life and the use ol mea' 
as food were forbidden ; asceticism was encouraged 
His doctrine was that there is no future state. 
All perishes with the body, which is finally dis 
solved into the elements. The sole rewards whioJ 
he held out to his disciples were confined to thi 
life, and consisted in the attainment of purity, 
untroubled contemplation, and serenity. Theri. 
being no future life, heaven and hell (or, in othei 
words, happiness and misery) were witliin the man 
himself. 

Alakhiyfis » ear a peculiar garb, consisting of c 
long blauKet coat and a round, or high conical, cap. 
Although mendicants, they never beg directly. 
They come to a man’s door and raise their char- 
acteristic cry of 'Aiakh kaho; Alakh-ko lakho, 

‘ Tell of the Unseeable ; see the Unseeable,’ If 
alms are then offered, they accept them; other- 
wise they go away at once. They are looked upon 
as a quiet, harmless class of beggars. 

Laf-glr’s date is unknoivn, nor is there any record 
of the origin of the special theory which is the 
basis of the religion. That the Supreme Deity is 
indiscrete, void of all qualities, ana incomprehen- 
sible, is a commonplace of nearly all phases of 
Hindu belief, but this has been materially qualified 
during the past thousand years by tlie spread of 
the lihakti-marga [g.v.], which simeradds to it the 
idea of devotion to a personal (xod, who is the 
Supreme Deity become incarnate in cognizable 
form out of pity for man’s weakness and sm. The 
greatest e.vponent of the Bhakti - mfirga, TulsI 
Dus (1632-1623 A.D.), was never weary of dwelling 
on the incomprehensible nature of the Supreme 
Deity, and arguing from the fact_ that He was 
mana • krama • bac^na - agochara (i.e. beyond the 
reach of thought, act, and speech) to the concliisioii 
that the only way of salvation open to finite beings 
was the exclusive worship of a personal incaniation 
of that Deity under the form of Rama. The tenets 
of the Alakhiyas, based as they are upon the rejec- 
tion of the idea of a personal God, may well Imvc 
been put forward as a protest against the view ol 
the Illiakti-marga, ana ns a counter attempt to 
popularize the idealistic theology of the adoaita 
Vedfinta philosophy, the aim of which is know- 
ledge of the unknowable, rather than the adtim- 
tion of the comprehensible. In this connexion 
the termination gir in ‘Lfil-gir,’ ‘yUskh-glr, b 
important, as, amongst Saivas, it is employed 
only by those who claim spiritual descent from 
gahkarCcharya [g.v.], the great founder of the 
adoaiia Vedfinta. L5l-gir was also probably m- 
Ouenced by the doctrine of the Jains (with which 
hU teaching has much in conimun), who are a 
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nnineTOTis and influential body in llajputana. 
Still more striking is the agreement of his teaching 
with some of the doctrines of Buddhism, but we 
have no reason to suppose that he can have been 
alive when that religion flourished in India. The 
earliest mention of the Alakhiyas that the present 
writer has seen is in a short poem attributed to 
Tulsi Das. That reformer is said to have entered 
into a controversy witli one of them, and his 
argument, as contained in the poem, was that the 
only way to 'see the Unseen’ was to see him 
through the personality of Kama. 

A modem sect, akin to the Alakhiyas, was 
founded about the year 1850, in Orissa, by one 
Mukund Das, who was, according to his followers, 
an incarnation of Al§kh (sic) himself. He, how- 
ever, claimed only to be in special communication 
with this Alekh, whom he described as a formless, 
spiritual being, omnipresent and omniscient. In 
otlier respects his teaching was identical with 
that of tile Alakhiyas of Northern Indio. He 
died in 1875, and the sect then dwindled, but is 
still in existence in some force in the district of 
Sambalpur, immediately to the west of Orissa. 

Liteeatcbe.— Regarding: Ul-gir, see p. 195 of the Oazelteer (if 
Bikiinir, by Major P. W. Powlett (1879); also W. Crooke, 
The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh (1898), 1. p. 78 (mostly baaed on Powlett) ; cL also H. H. 
Wilson, Essays on the Relljion of the Hindus (ed. 1881), 1. pp. 
2S5, 238, 238; -and the present writer’s ‘Kotea on Tulsi D&s’ 
In Indian Antiquary, xxil. (1893) p. 271. As for the followers 
of the Alfikh scot, see Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
for 1882, p. 20. GEOBQK A. GRIERSON. 

ALAKNANDA (Skr. alahnanda, ‘a young 
girl’). — A sacred river in the district of British 
Garhwril, one of the tributaries of the Ganges. It 
has several sacred junctions (sanpama) along its 
banks, at which religious bathing fairs are held — 
Nandprayflg, where it is joined by the Nandfikini ; 
Kam^rayag, by the Pindar; Rudraprayfig, by 
the Manaakinl; Devaprayjg, by the Bhagirathl, 
after which it is styled the Ganges (which see). 
Though the Alaknanda in volume and position is 
superior to the Bhfigirathi, the latter is popularly 
regarded os the source of the sacred river. 

Lttkiuturr. — Raper In 11th voL of Asiatic Researches’, 
Oakley, Holy Himdlaya (1006), lU f. W. CrOOKE. 

ALBIGENSES. — A sect which derived its 
name from the cathedral city of Albi(Lat. Albiga), 
situated on the south bank of a confluent of the 
Garonne in Prance called the Tam, which gives 
its name to the modem department. The ‘ civitas ’ 
of the bishopric was conterminous with those of 
Carcassonne and Toulouse, all the three dioceses 
being in the province of Narbonne, and owing a 
common allegiance to the metropolitan of that city 
(Lontmon, G6og. de la Gaula, pp. 620-621 ; Devic 
and Vaissbtte [ed. 1872], vL 6). The associations 
of Albi were consequently chiefly with the country 
to the south ; but when, in the 11th cent., it was 
placed under the mle of a vicomte, his jurisdiction 
extended north as far os the course of the Aveyron. 
Its earlier history, however, like that of Toulouse, 
is connected mainly with that of Septimania, the 
extensive region between the Rhone and the 
Pyrenees. 

As early as the 5th cent. St. Amarand had been 
the patron saint of Albi, and with his worship 
was oMOciated that of Eugenius, the bones of both 
oeing interred at Vieux, some 18 miles west of the 
city. Diogeniauus, its third bishop, is the first with 
respect to whom we have any information ; he is 
referred to by Gregory of Tours {Hist. Franc, ii. 12) 
as one of the ablest guardians of the faith in the 
first half of the 6th century. Septimania, from 
the 6th to the 8th cent., was mled by the Visigoth, 
who had his capital at Toulouse, ana the territory 
is consequently, at this period, often referred to as 


Gothia. The Goths professed the Arian faith, and 
supported it, although not coercively, among the 
populations whom they had reduced to subjection, 
but whom they aimed at assimilating rather than 
effacing. Tliey_ were themselves industrious culti- 
vators of the soil, and understood the working of 
metals ; the Roman cities remained intact beneath 
their sway, and the Roman law was administered 
concurrently with their own. The chief impedi- 
ment to peaceful relations between the two races 
was the pertinacity with which the Catholic bishops 
of the conquered opposed the religious creed of the 
conquerors. Arianism, however, continued to 
spread, and, during the reign of Theodoric il. (468- 
466), became the national faith of the Suevi in 
northern Spain and of the populations of Cant- 
abria and the Spanish March. If, indeed, the 
same conciliatory spirit towards the Roman clergy 
as was shown by Theodoric the Ostrogoth in 
Italy, had been shown by the Catholic bimop to- 
wards the upholders of the Arian creed in Septi- 
mania, it is probable that the Albigensian crusade 
would have been averted. In the 6th cent., under 
King Euric, the Visigoths had extended their rule 
over the greater part of the Spanish peninsula, 
while in Gaul it reached the Loire ; but the per- 
sistently aggressive poliey of the Catholic towards 
the Arian clergy roused the latter to a retaliatory 
course of action, which still further embittered the 
relations between the respective adherents of the 
two chief religions of Western Christendom. In 
the following century, on the other hand, the 
envoy of the Ostrogoths in Italy to Belisarius, 
could defy their enemies to prove that their 
monarch had ever resorted to unprovoked aggres- 
sion on those professing the Catholic faith (Pro- 
copius, dc Bell, Goth, ii. 6), while the rule of 
Theodoric the Great was characterized by such 
exceptional tolerance towards his Jewish subjects 
as to make them hm firm supporters against the 
common enemy (Vaissfette, Hist, de Languedoc, i. 
656-660 ; Dahn, Urgesch. d, german, u. roman. 
Volker, i. 382-368, 240-250 ; Milman, Lat, Chris- 
tianitg*, bk. iii. ch. 3). 

It is to be noted, again, that political aims 
weighed considerably with Clovis, the Frankish 
monarch, when, after his defeat of the Alemanni 
in 496, he embraced the Catholic form of the Chris- 
tian belief. Ten years later, when he marched 
against the Visigoths, it was as ‘ Arian heretics ’ 
that he proposed to sweep them out of the land 
(Gregory of Tours, ii. 27), and the immediate 
result, consequently, was to rouse the Burgundian 
and other Teutonic monarchies, which professed 
Arianism, to a common resistance. From the 
struggle which ensued, Theodoric emerged lord of 
Provence as well as of Italy, while Gothia became 

et more closely allied to the Visigothic power in 

pain. In both these great monarchies, aversion 
from, and a spirit of resistance to, the Frankish 
invader became a tradition alike with the Teutonic 
conqueror and the native element — an element 
which in turn was largely modified by ethnic 
admixture. 

The Albigeois, probably recovered by the Goths 
in the early part of the 6th cent., was again 
wrested from them a few ye.ars later, and the 
capture by the Franks of Alais, Uzbs, Lodfeve, 
{Luteva), and Carcassonne followed shortly after. 
The lasLnanied city was thus constituted a (Jatholic 
see, — Sergius, the first bishop, afterwards appear- 
ing ns a supporter of the Roman creed at the third 
Council of Toledo in 589, over which Reccared, 
the Visigothic monarch, presided. Reccared had 
recently been converted to Catholicism ; and, 
stimulated by his example, and aided by the 
great preponderance of the ecclesiastical over the 
lay element, the Roman party secured on that 
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memorable occasion an easy victory, eight bishops 
of Septimania, those of Mague'lonne, Lodbve, 
Agde, Beziers, Narbonne, Carcassonne, and Elne, 
headed by the metropolitan of Nimes, making 
their submission and subscribing the condemna- 
tion of their former Arian tenets. Reccared’s ex- 
ample was reluctantly followed, however, by many 
of his subjects, and in Septimania frequent risings 
ensued [Mansi, Concilia (ed. 1644), xiii. 128-130 ; 
Dahn, op. cit. i. 393-394]. 

Early in the 8th cent, the kingdom of the Visi- 
goths was overthrown by the Saracen, and the 
new conqueror maintained his ground in Gothiafor 
fifty years. In certain features, Muhammadanism 
and Arianism are alike, especially in their common 
denial of the Divinity of Christ, and also in the 
aversion Avith Avhich both regarded the innovations 
Avhich Avere then taking place in the Roman 
Church, in the direction of saint-Avorship and the 
concomitant veneration of images and relics. 
The neAv conquest Avas attended also by another 
racial admixture Avhich Avould imperceptibly incline 
the jpopulation of Septimania to listen favourably 
to the discourse of tliose Paulician teachers from 
Avhom many of them Avere, before long, to imbibe 
the doctrines of Manichaeism. Fauriel has pointed 
out hoAA-, during this period, the industries, archi- 
tecture, language, and learning of Septimania 
Avere modified by the influence of the dominant 
race (Hist, de la Po6sie Provengale, iii. 312-316). 
Of this approximation betAveen the two races, an 
historical meident and a traditional reproach afford 
alike a notcAVorthy illustration. In the folIoAving 
century, a leader of the Paulicians is to be found 
adA'ancing to battle side by side Avith a Saracen 
emir, to join in the defeating of the forces of the 
Catholic Greek beneath the walls of Samosata 
(Cedrenus, ii. 163 ; Zonaras, ii. lib. xiv.). In the 
i2th cent., tlie Catholic persecutor could assume it 
as a recognized fact that, in consequence of the 
Gothic and Saracen occupations, the inhabitants 
of Septimania, and more especially those of the 
Toulousain, had inherited a taint of heresy from 
Avhich many of them Avere still impurged (Peter de 
Cemay, Migne, PL coxiii. 641 ; Milman, op. cit. 
V, 439; Luohaire, Innocent III., la Croisade des 
Albigeois, 159). 

The obscurity Avhich attaches to the history of 
the different Italian States in the 10th cent, and 
the earlier part of the 11th renders it impossible 
to trace Avith precision the dates and circumstances 
of those successive migrations of Paulicians (or 
‘ Publicani,’ as they are frequently termed), who, 
quitting their homes in Bulgaria (or Thrace), ap- 
peared at this era in Italy and from thence passed 
on to Western and Central Europe. The con- 
nexion betAveen these emigrants from the Eastern 
Empire (or its dependencies) and the Albigenses of 
a later period, Avas first pointed out by Ussher, 
and more fully afterwards by Limborch (Hist. 
Inquisitionis, Amsterdam, 1692 ; tr. by Chandler, 
1731), AA’ho also explained the features of diver- 
gence or agreement betAveen the Albigenses and 
the Waldenses. But a more critical account of 
both sects and of the literature relating to them 
appeared in 1832 from the pen of S. R. Slaitland, 
AA-ho, folloAving up the line of inquiry indicated by 
Gibbon (in his 64th chap.), argued from evidence 
derived from place, time, and name, that ‘ the per- 
sons called Albigenses, in the south of France, 
Avere Paulician emigrants ’ (Facts and Documents, 
p. 92). ‘ In all essentials,’ says Lea, ‘ the doctrine 

of the Paulicians AA-as identical AA-itli that of the 
.Albigenses’ (Hist, of the Inquisition in the Middle 
Ages, i. 91). A recent critic, lioAA-ever — ^Professor 
Iv.arl iMiillerof Giessen — is of opinion that thetenets 
of the Cathari (as Ave must noAV term them) are to 
be regarded as the outcome of a fusion of Paulician 


doctrines Avith those of the Euchites, a process 
AA'hich he considers had been brought to com- 
pletion in Thrace (or Bulgaria), and subsequent 
to which the same emigrants, proceeding Avest- 
Avard, carried Avith them doctrines AAiiich had a 
Gnostic-dualistic tendency (ThLZ (1890) p. 355). 

As early as 1012, Avhen the Emperor Henry n. 
Avas at Mainz, ‘ refutata est insania quorundam 
haereticorum,’ Avhom Hauck (Kirchengesch. iii. 431) 
assumes to have been Maniclneans (Pertz, Monu- 
menta Germ. Hist., iii. p. 81) ; but the earliest 
authentic instance appears to belong to 1017, AA’hen 
certain canons of Orleans and other ecclesiastics 
of that city, thirteen in number, Avere brought 
before a specially convened Synod, and on being 
convicted of Manicheean tenets, Avhich they re- 
fused to abjure, Avere burnt outside the city gatea 
Various features gave to this case a peculiar in- 
terest, — the fame of Orleans as a seat of learning, 
the facts that King Robert himself caused the 
inquiry to be instituted, that the heresy had 
been imported from Italy and Perigueux, and not 
least that it Avas by artifice, on the part of a 
Norman knight, that the necessary evidence aa'Os 
ultimately obtained from the admissions made 
by the victims themselves. The heresies to aa’IucIi 
they confessed — as involved in the denial of tho 
Virgin-birth of Christ, of the efficacy of baptism, 
and of prayers to the saints, of the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist, and of the laAvfulness and duty 
of marriage (in opposition to the Petrobrusians) 
— Avere unquestionably those of the Albigenses 
(D’Achdry [1723], i, 604-605 ; DSllinger, Beiirdgc, 
i. 62-66 ; Bouquet, Becueil, x. 36-38). 

There is, however, strong presimptive evidence 
of the existence of such uoctrines in northern 
France before the 11th century. In 991, the 
eminent Gerbert, on being consecrated to the 
archbishopric of Rheims, made solemn declaration 
of his belief in the articles of the Catholic faith, 
at the same time expressly specifying certain other 
tenets Avhich he accepted Avith no less sincerity, — 
the resurrection of Cnrist and also that of all niam 
kind, the Divinely inspired origin of both the OT 
and the NT, the existence of an evil spirit (vvhich 
Avas evdl non per conditionem sed per arbitrium), 
the laAvfulness of marriage and of second marriage, 
and of the eating of meat, tlie remission of original 
sin by the rite of baptism (Gerberti Epistolm, ed. 
Havet, 161-162; ib. ed. Olleris, 245-250; Schmidt 
(C.), Hist, et Doct. des Cathares ou Albigeots, i. 
33). As aU these were tenets specially repudiated 
by the Cathari, it is difficult not to concur in the 
vieAV of Schmidt, Havet, and others, that (Jerbert s 
declaration Avas designed as a protest against the 
growing activity of the sect in the province which 
he had been called upon to administer. As uttered 
by the metropolitan of the French kingdom, Ger- 
bert’s pronouncement acquired special jmportanc^ 
and it 18 probable that any mamfestations of such 
heresy Avithin the royal domain Avere repressed 
Avith exceptional rigour. But all around the com- 
paratively circumscribed limits of the realm of 
France in those days, Ave have evidence that the 
doctrines of the Cathari Avere spreading rapidly. 
At Arras, in Flanders (Avhose counts rendered to 
the French Crown a homage that Avas purely ex- 
ternal), there appeared in 1025 an Italian named 
GundMf, Avhose preaching attracted so large a 
following that Reginald, the bishop of the city, 
ordered his arrest. He succeeded, however, m 
efiecting his escape, and the bishop decreed it 
politic to deal mercifully with the perv'crta Ho 
condescended to argument, but Avas_ baffied by the 
discovery that they admitted no Avritten anthonty 
in doctrine save the NT, Avhile they altogether 
rejected the OT. His inquiries failed to elicit any 
expression of opinions wnich could be pronounced 
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Manichcean, a fact which Schmidt (i. 36) explains 
by supposing that the humble texfores of Arras 
were not yet fully initiated. Yielding to Reginald’s 
gentle persuasions, they abjured their errors and 
implored forgiveness, whereupon they were again 
admitted to the fold. Among the tenets to which 
they confessed was the denial of the worship of 
the Cross and of its use as a sign — an early in- 
stance of opposition to this feature in the Roman 
ritual (Mansi, Concilia (1759), xix. 423 ; Schmidt, 
op. cit. i. 35 ; Dcillinger, Bcitrage, i. 66-67). In 1043, 
we find Roger, bishop of Chailons-sur-Mame, con- 
sulting 'VVazon, bishop of Lifege (an ecclesiastic in 
high repute both for liis learning and piety), with 
respect to certain secret meetings frequently held 
by the Cathari in his diocese, especially at the 
fortress of Montwimer, near Chalons. Wazon 
advised that, in the first instance, Roger should 
limit his interference to simply instructing the 
faithful throughout his diocese to abstain from 
communion and intercourse mth such as were 
known to attend the gatherings. As, however, no 
satisfactory result followed, the Council of Rheims, 
in 1049, determined to issue a sentence of excom- 
munication against not only those who were known 
to be members of the sect, but also against all -who 
should encourage or protect them (Mansi, qp. cit. 
xix. 742). ' This stringent measure appears to have 
had the designed effect ; and, for some sixty years 
after, all traces of Cathariste in northern France 
entirely disappear. 

The above instances may here suffice to ex- 
emplify the treatment of heresy under the earlier 
Capets — a treatment far more rigorous than that 
to be noted, in the 11th cent., elsewhere. Both 
Hugh and his son Robert n. were strenuous sup- 
porters of the Church, while the archbishops of 
Rheims and Sena were immediate feudal lords of 
not a few of the civil mamates in the French 
kingdom. In Burgundy, Normandy, and Aqui- 
taine, on the other hand, — provinces which in the 
11th and 12th cents, were held by their rulers in 
what was virtual independence of the French 
Crown, — although there is evidence of a con- 
tinuous growth of Catharist doctrines, the evi- 
dence that -would have necessarily resulted from 
active measures for their repression appears to be 
comparatively rare. . A decree of the tfouncil con- 
vened at Toulouse by Calixtus 11. in 1119, and re- 
enacted at the Lateran Council of 1139, throws 
considerable light on the general situation. The 
‘secular powers’ are thereby enjoined to take 
active measures against those whom the Church 
has visited with its anathema; should they, on 
the contrary, endeavour to protect them, they are 
to be regarded as accomplices (Mansi, op, cit. xxi. 
226, 632). The researches of Luchairo supply an 
excellent commentary on those edicts. Tue atti- 
tude of the seigneur in his fief, as well as that of 
the citizen in his walled town, , was at this time 
becoming less and less friendly towards the Church ; 
the former often found his territorial claims in 
conflict with those of the bishop, or ivith those of 
some adjacent monastery exempted from local 
control Dj[ virtue of papal charter, while the 
letter’s chief pride was in the newly acquired 
freedom and privileges of his villc jfranche ; both 
were thus incuned to sympathize with the perse- 
cuted sectary rather than ivith the imperious per- 
secutor. In 1147, Bernard of Clairvaux, accom- 
panied by the cardinal legate of Ostia, made a 
progress through Septimama, in the hope that, by 
means of his powerful oratory, he might succeed in 
winning back the population to the paths of ortho- 
doxy. He found the churches deserted, for the 
most part, by their congregations, and in many 
cases by their clergy. The laity, on the other 
hand, whether seigneurs or artuans, were firm 


supporters of heresy, if not actually professed 
schismatics, while the powerful count of Toulouse 
and the almost equally powerful vicomte of 
Beziers could only be regarded as sympathizers 
with the movement [Opera (ed. 1719), i. 238J. 
According, indeed, to William of Neuburg, uTit- 
ing in 1160, the Cathari, ‘ commonly called Pub- 
licani,’ existed in ‘ countless numbers’ not only in 
France, but also in Spain, Italy, and Germany 
[Hist, iterum Anglic., ed. Hamilton, i. 120). And 
at nearly the same time, Hildegarda, the ‘in- 
spired ’ abbess of St. Rupert’s Mount, near Bingen, 
addressed to the clergy of Mainz and Cologne her 
fervid appeals ; enjoining them, ‘ if they would not 
that destruction should come upon them,’ to eject 
from their territories these ‘ nefarious men, w'orse 
than Jews, and like unto the Sadducees,’ whom 
she further describes as ‘contemptuous of the 
Divine command to increase and multiply,’ ‘meagre 
with much fasting and yet addicted to incestuous 
lusts,’ and ‘ despisers not only of God’s commands 
as made known throngli Moses and the Prophets, 
but also of those of Christ’ (Migne, PL xcviL, 
Epp. 47 and 48, pp. 247-253 ; Trithemius, de Viris 
Illus. Ord. S. Benedicti, ii. 119). At the Council 
of Tours in 1163, like tenets are described as ema- 
nating from Toulouse and extending over southern 
France, and bishops are enjoined to use all possible 
means to prevent their flocks from being brought 
under the mfluence of the preachers of such heresy 
(Mansi, op. cit. xxi. 1177). At the Lateran CouncU 
of 1179, Alexander III. enacted a sentence of ex- 
communication against both preacher and pervert, 
and commanded the secular power to proceed 
against these heretics, — ‘quos alii Catharos, alii 
Patrinos, alii Publicanos, alii aliis nominibus 
vocant’ — ^^vhile all are forbidden, under peril of 
incurring an anathema, to give them shelter, 
either in their houses or on their lands (Mansi, 
Concilia [1644], xxvii. 460-461). If we may trust 
the Church History published at Leyden ui 1599 
with the sanction of the Vigniers, large numbers 
of heretics, hearing the same appellations, were 
burned in Flanders and various parts of France 
about the year 1183 (Vignier, Hist, de VPiqlise, p. 
391). 'Two years later, we find the cardinal bishop 
of Albano placing himself at the head of an armed 
force with a view to their forcible suppression. 
But the first organized measures of this kind date 
from the decree of the Council of Verona in 1184, 
where, although the Cathari are indicated only in 
general terms, the doctrines prescribed are those 
by which they were especially distinguished, and 
the bishop of each diocese is instructed to search 
out heretics, and, on due further inquiry, to hand 
them over to be dealt with by the secular authori- 
ties (Lavisse and Rambaud, ii. 272). 

It was not, however, until the pontificate of 
Innocent III. (1198-1216) that the decree of the 
Council of Verona appears to have been put into 
execution. A member of an illustrious^ Roman 
house, be applied himself with singular ability and 
enetration to the task of building up a spiritual 
espotism. Even Otto rv. was constramed to 
romise his co-operation in a religious Crusade 
efore he could receive his impenal crown in 
Rome (Oct. 1209), and by that time the dangers 
which confronted the Church had assumed a yet 
more menacing aspect, for the Catharists now 
represented a movement which threatened the 
Roman pontificate itself with overthrow. From 
their various centres in southern Europe, follow- 
ing the courses of the great rivers, — the Danube, 
the Rhone, the Rhine, and the Saone,— they ap- 
peared, in yet greater numbers than before, m 
Picardy and Flanders. Industry, and especially 
the weaver’s craft, attracted them to the more 
important industrial centres, — the desire of con- 
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vincing their foes by argument, to the famous 
schools of Paris, Chartres, Chalons, Orleans, Rheims, 
and Soissons (Haurdau, Jnnocent III., p. 12), In 
Spain,_it was rumoured, they were seeking to form 
an alliance with the Saracen against Christianity, 
and, like Hildegarda, the pontiff in Rome and the 
troubadour in Languedoc alike denounced their 
heresy as the worse of the two (Joachim in Apoca- 
lyp., I. 134 ; Fauriel, Hist, de lapoisie proven^le, 
i. 77), 

It is now that the territory of the Albigeois, 
having become their chief centre in Languedoc, 
appears first to have given its name to the sect ; 
but in distant centres or districts they were still 
generally known as Cathari, and often, specifically. 
By some local name, wherever they congregated in 
large numbers — in Flanders and Picardy, for ex- 
ample, as Piphili, a corruption of Pauliciani; 
farther south, as Bulgari or Bougres. But their 
most mdely spread designation, after that of 
Cathari, was Patarini, the name which they had 
brought ivith them from Italy, where again, at 
certain eentres, they sometimes bore a local ap- 
pellation, such as Uoncorricci, from Concorrazzo 
near Monza, Albanenses, from Alba in Piedmont, 
and Bagnolcnses, from Bagnolo near Brescia, 
Even Agen, though but a few miles distant from 
the Albigeois, gave them a distinctive appella- 
tion, — Agennenses [see in Dbllinger’s Beitrdge (ii, 
63-84), tiie text of a MS compiled in 1235, and 
entitled Supra Stella]. 

It does not, however, appear that these ividely 
scattered communities were at variance among 
themselves, as was notably the case, in the 17th 
cent,, ivith those Puritan representatives of the 
Cathari who settled, as exiles, in Holland and in 
Germany, They are rather to be regarded as suc- 
cessive waves of a great exodus from Hungary, 
Croatia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Dalmatia, breaking 
now on the north-western shores of the Adriatic 
(where Venice became their chief centre), and now 
on the coast of Apulia, but finding, both among 
the rising communes of Lombardy and the unruly 
barons of the south, a sympathy which deepened 
into admiration and bore fruit in numerous con- 
verts to their doctrines. The state of the Catholic 
Church, indeed, whether in the lands which these 
exiles had quitted or in those in which they settled, 
was not sum as to inspire them Avith much rever- 
ence for its institutions. In Bosnia there was but 
one Catholic bishop, and the clergy were poor and 
imorant. In Hungary, a public official might be a 
Jew, a Muhammadan, or a pagan ; and the mon- 
asteries there, ivhich professed the Benedictine 
rule, were fain to seek their novices in Germany 
and Italy, and e.xisted in almost complete isolation 
from the surrounding populations. Those of the 
Greek Church, on the other hand, while regarded 
v-ith dislike by the Latin clergy, often sheltered 
within their walls not a few for whom the refined 
subtleties of the Manichraistic dualism possessed 
almost a fascination ; while over those rude natives 
to whom the Perfects of the Cathari were able to 
preach in the vernacular, their simpler faith and 
ascetic life exercised a scarcely less potent influ- 
ence. Among those of them ivho became converts 
to Bogomilism (see BoaoJllLS) the aversion from 
the doctrines and example of the Old Rome was 
so strong that large numbers became converts to 
Muhammadanism. The Paulicians, however, who 
formed an important body in the New Rome, 
migrated to Italy and to France. With regard to 
what might there be observed of the life of the 
higher ecclesiastics and the state of discipline in 
the Churcli at large, it may here be sufficient to 
cite the declarations of a contemporary Pope and 
the candid admissions of a living Catholic prelate. 
It was in May, 120-1, that Innocent IIL addressed 


to his legate in Narbonne a letter calling attention 
to the demoralized condition of the clergy in that 
province, a state which ho attributes largely to 
the misrule of the metropolitan, Berenger n. He 
describes the superior clergy as ‘dumb dogs who 
had forgot how to bark, simoniacs avIio sold j^tice, 
absolving the rich and condemning the poor, 
themselves regardless of the laws of the Churcli, 
accumulators of benefices in their oivn hands, con- 
ferring dignities on unAvorthy priests or illiterate 
lads.’_ ‘And Aence/ he adds, ‘tAe insolence of the 
heretics and the prevailing contempt both of 
seigneurs and the people for God and for His 
Church,’ ‘ Nothing,' he goes on to say, ‘ avos more 
common than for monks even, and regular canons, 
to c^t aside their attire, take to gambling and 
hunting, consort with concubines, and fum jug- 
glers or doctors’ (j^fst, bk. rii. No. 75, Migne, PL 
cciv. 355-357). ‘ We are bound, in good mith, to 
admit,’ Avrites Mgr. Douais, ‘ths* the clergy of 
the I2th cent. Avere not simply wanting in the 
poAver to withstand the revolutionary designs of 
the neiv Manichieans, hut themselves afforded them 
at once a pretext and an excuse' [Les Albigeois'^ 
[1880], p, 287). In the year in Avhich Innocent 
himself was elected Pope, the citizens of Lodfeve, 
in the territory of Beziers, had plundered the 
palace of their bishop, and compelled him, by 
threats on his life, to ^ant them fresh privileges 
(Luchaire, Innocent, ill., p. 27). It is, indeed, un- 
deniable that at this time most of the chief 
seigneurs in Languedoc regarded (3atholicism Avith 
indifierence, if not hostility, and were friendly at 
heart to the Catharists ; Avhile, if their arch- 
accuser, Peter of Cemay, may bo credited, the 
counts of Foix, Beziers, Toulouse, and Bdam took 
special delight in encouraging the desecration of 
churches and in offering insults to the officiating 
clergy {Sistoria Albigensium, Migne, PL ccxiii. 
cols, 666, 666, 679, 600-602), That such outrages 
were instigated by the Catharists themselves, or 
that they Avere the result of their teaching, is, how- 
ever, at least doubtful, althongh there certainly 
are instances of similar action on their part under 
extreme provocation. But, generally speaking, by 
the admission of the same writer, they were knoAvn 
among their supporters as the boni homines, the 
‘ bons hommes,’ whoso simple blameless life offered, 
in most respects, the strongest contrast alike to 
the self-seeking and self-inaulgent habits of the 
clergy, and to the dissolute and reckless careers of 
the majority of the seigneurs (ib. col. 653). 

Prior to the reign of Louis VTI. (1130-1180), the 
counts of Toulouse bad been among the most 
independent of all the vassals of the French 
CroAvn ; but in 1164 the marriage of Raymond r. 
AAdth Constance, the sister of Louis, ushered in a 
material change in these relations. Shortly after, 
and for the first time Avithin a century, a French 
monarch visited Languedoc in person ; in 1168 his 
aid Avas invoked to repel the forces of Henry il. of 
England from the Toulousain, From that day, it 
became the policy of Louis and of his successor, 
PhUip Augustus, to cultivate direct and friendly 
relations AA-ith the clergy of these southern pro- 
vinces ; and a series of charters granted to the 
bishops of Maguelonne, Narbonne, Nlmes, Uzbs, 
and Agde, and to the churches and abbeys of 
Toulouse, raised them to comparative independ- 
ence of the local seiMeurs with respect to their 
temporalities,— the King and the Pope thence- 
forth representing their suzerains (Luchaire, Instil, 
des premiers Captliens, W. 

It AVOS at the time wdien this important political 
change aa-os becoming operative, about the yeai 
1167, that the chief leader of the Paulicians in 
Constantinople, whose name 'A’as Nicetas (oi 
Niquinta), arriA-ed in tlie Toulousain to preside 
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over a S^od of the tenchors of tho Catlinrists 
■\vhio1i had been convened in St, Felix de Caraman 
near Toiilouso. His account of tho prospects of 
the sister Churches in tho East was well calculated 
at once to reassure those whom ho addressed, 
and to ronso the apprehensions of those of tho 
local Catholic clergy to whoso ears it might come. 
His ouTi church of Molangia, in close proximity to 
Constantinople, stood firm ; as also did each of 
four others, among which ho had made a visitation 
before crossing tho Mediterranean : (1) that known 
as tho Drugurian, (2) that in Roumania, (3) tho 
Bulgarian ^with Philipnopolis ns its centre), (4) 
tho Dalmatian, — at tho head of each being its duly 
appointed bishop, duly fortified for tho spiritual 
life by tho reception of tho Consolamenium. Be- 
fore ho loft tho Toulousain, Nicetas had either 
confirmed or instituted five now bishops for Sopti- 
mania and tho adjacent counties, among whom 
was Sicard Collorier, bishop of Albi (Vignior, Jits- 
toire de VHqlise, 1601 ; Dfillinger, Beitrdge, i. 110, 
121, 123 and n.). 

According to Dfillingor (ifi, p. 200), tho abovo- 
named Synod reasserted tho Mnuichreistic doctrines 
of the sect in thoir most aggressive form ; and in 
1201, another * Porfeotus,’ one Julian of Palermo, 
a teacher of tho same school, appeared at Albi. 
Ho had long boon known by his labours among tho 
warlike race which sheltered in tho gloomy gorges 
of Albania, and his fervid oratory now so wrought 
upon tho Albigensos, that almost tho entire popu- 
lation accepted his toaelung, while his emissaries 
were received with open arms in most of tho chief 
towns of Soptimania. It is to bo noted, accord- 
ingly, that at tho very time when Innocent ro- 
solvcd upon tho Crusade in Languedoc, tho doc- 
trines of tho Cathari had assumed a form which 
can only bo described as subversive, not merely of 
tho teaching of tho Western Church, but of Chris- 
tianity itself, 

Tho Church of tho Cathari most rosorabled, per- 
haps, that of Romo, Avith respect to its organiza- 
tion. _ It appears to have had its Pope, although 
this is somoAvhat doubtful (see Schmidt, Histoire, 
ii. 146) ; hut it is certain that, in tho New Romo, 
Niquinta had been styled ‘ Papa,’ and Julian of 
Paiormo, knoAVn os Maior Jlarcticonim, appears 
to have been regarded as his successor. The func- 
tions of tho Catholic bishop Avore vested in tho 
Porfeotus, tho person in oaoli separate community 
or congregation of credentes AvhOj by A’irtue of a 
lengthened course of ascotio discipline which in- 
eluded periods of complete isolation from society, 
had Avon for himself tlio recognized right to bear 
a designation Avhioh implied his superiority to 
human frailties and passions. Under his teaching 
his flock learned to repudiate tho Divinely insti- 
tuted ordinance of marriage and to ignore tho 
rights of individual proprietorship, tho tics of 
social oxistonco and of civic organization being 
alike thus cast aside. Self-detachment from tho 
world, Avhile engaging in secular duties and pur- 
suits, appears, indeed, to have been their dominant 
conception of tho religious life, all contact Avith 
tho material involving a certain defilement, Avhile 
life itself Avas a kind of purgatory, of Avhich tho 
Catharists rejected tho Roman doctrine, maintain- 
ing that tho soul, after death, entered fortliAvith 
into a state cither of perfect happiness or of eternal 
Bufibring (see Eckbortus, Mignc, FL clxxii. col. 
16). Their abstention (of Manichrcistio originl i 
from all animal food included even milk and 
eggs, all matter being regarded ns tho creation 
of tho Spirit of Evil, bnt especially that Avhich 
Avas tho outcome of sexual propagation. Labour 
was Justifiable so far ns it served to sustain life; 
carried beyond that point, it Avas useless for 
those Avho Avero debarreil from tho po.sscssion of 


anything that could bo called personalty (Schnr 
ii. 84, 85). Such Avas tho creed imposed by 
Porfeotus on tho believers (credentes) ; but besi 
the believers there Avere tho ‘ liearors ’ (nt 
tores), Avho listened to tho Avords of tho teac 
but failed adequately to put in practice Avhnt 
taugliL With regard to their theology, tho < 
donee is perplexing, not to say contradicto 
Their Chnstology, Avhilo evidently influenced 
Arinnisin, difiered from it in some important 
spoots. Christ, they hold, was not God, bul 
creation of tho Divine Nature, and one Avith it o 
in respect of Avill and intention,— an Archan 
among tho angels and appearing upon earth in t 
celestial form (see Dooetism), but neither Inc 
nato nor Ascended, the very miracles Avhioli 
wrought being explained uAvay as purely me 
phorical, and designed simply to symbolize 
poAver of tho spiritual over tho earthly nati 
At tho time of tlio commencomont of tho Cnisa 
indeed, tho dualistio and anti-materialistic thei 
had obtained such influence in Languedoc, oAvi 
possibly, to tho teaching of Nicety anti Juli 
that, according to some tonchors, tho Christ of 
Evangelists Avas really an emanation of tho Sp: 
of Evil, permitted to appear on earth ns 
Tempter, seeking to lend mankind astray and 
undo that Avork of man’s salvation Avnicli a 
being accomplished by the true Christ in heai 
(Peter of Cornny, op. cit. ool. 646 ; Schmidt, ii. J 
Tho vioAA's inculcated Avith respect to tho TIi 
Person in tho Trinity, so far as discernible, i 
not altogether intclhpblo, and tho dualist t 
hardly but have found his main theory acco 
panied with exceptional difficulties in oonnoxi 
Avith this question. 

If the above tenets Avoro calculated to scandal 
and alarm tho devout Catholic, tho theorj' of I 
Consolamentum must have added yet further to 
dismay, supplanting os it did tho ordinances of I 
Church in relation to baptism, to tho Euchari 
and to absolution. This singular and elabon 
ceremony, described at length by Schmidt (ii. 11 
129), commencing Avith tho renunciation of 1 
Church of Romo and folloAved by a declaration 
acceptance of tho Catharist faith, and a solci 
promise to observe all tho conditions imposed w 
regard to chastity, diet, and companionship, t 
mmated in tho formal admission of tho bclioi 
into tho number of tho Pcrfecti. Ho then, afte 
rigid fast extending over three days, retired 
forty days more into comploto solitude. In ca 
Avlioro tho Consoiamentumnai boon granted to c 
Avho Avas seriously ill, tho individual, avo are to 
would not infrequently refuse all food, and oitl 
voluntarily or nt tho holiest of tho Porfccti subn 
himself to the endura, so ns to die of atari 
tion, and thereby expedite his immediate piuvm 
into eternal felicity (Liber Senient. InqtHsUioi 
Tolosnncc, p. 134 ; Schmidt, ii. 102, 129). Wi 
tho Consoiamcntum Avero associated tAvo oil 
doctrines Avhich may bo said to have complot 
tho alienation of the Catharist from all tb 
savoured of Roman Catholicism, — tho abovo-mc 
tioned repudiation of tho doctrine of Purgatot 
and tho theory that tho efficacy of tho ceremoi 
Avould bo lost, if tho officiating Perfcctus AAxro n 
himself pure from sin. Tho admiration, indec 
Avitli Avhich the teaching of the Pcrfecti avos listen 
to, alike by the seigneurs of Septimania and t 
citizens of Milan and Toulouse, is largely to 
attributed to tho fact that tho Pcrfecti actual 
exemjilified in their lives the austere A-irtues Avhi 
they inculcated, thereby presenting a markeil co 
trast to tho life and aims of tho great majority 
the Roman clergy. Tho attitude, again, of t 
Catharist tou-ards those Avho Avcrc not of his p( 
suasion cannot bo described as intolerant; 
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preached and he prayed, but he did not persecute ; 
and here, again, he contrasted favourably -with 
the Catliolic, and won the sj'nipathy of the 
seigneur. It is, indeed, implied by ^^'i^iam of 
Puylaurens (Chronica, passim), that under the 
protection of the knights of Languedoc a man 
could profess almost any religion that he pleased. 
To Innocent III., however, such laxity of belief and 
diversity of tenets appeared only to call impera- 
tively for intervention ; and his experiences, since 
his accession, in his o^^^l dominions might well 
seem to sliow that such intervention, if judiciously 
carried out, might be relied upon to accomplish 
the desired results. In Italy itself the increasing 
numbers of the Patarini and the defiant attitude 
of many of their leaders had already roused him to 
active measures. At Verona, on the petition of 
the archbishop, he had promulgated a sentence of 
excommunication, but it had been treated mth 
contempt (Baluze, ed. Mansi, i. 191). It was yet 
more ominous when, -within the limits of the 
Patrimony itself, a succession of cities had given 
evidence of like infection. At Orvieto, in 1200, 
his intervention having been solicited by the 
Catholic party, he had sent Parentio, a hi^h- 
spirited young Roman noble, to assume the office 
oipodestd; but the unsparing severity -with which 
his representative had exerted his authority had 
riven rise to a conspiracy, and Parentio had heen 
dragged from his house and put to death outside 
the city walls (Acta SS. vol. Ixviii. Mai). At 
Viterbo (one of his favourite residences), in 1205, 
several Catharists had been elected consuls, and 
their Perfectus, one John Tiniosi, had been re- 
turned for the office of papal chamberlain. Re- 
monstrances having proved ineffectual, Innocent 
himself, in 1207, had repaired to the city; the 
leaders fled on his approach ; he commanded that 
their houses should forth-with be demolished and 
their property confiscated ; while the podestk and 
the consuls were compelled to swear that, in future, 
they themselves would mete out like punishment to 
all heretics (Epist, x. Nos. 105, 130, 139; Migne,PJ> 
ccxv. cols. 1200, 1220, 1231). Like punishment was 
inflicted on Orvieto, and -with the close of the year 
1207 the submission of the cities was complete, and 
penitent Viterbo had been raised to the rank of a 
cathedral city ; while Innocent was now able to 
direct his attention to where it seemed most 
required, namely, to Languedoc. His interven- 
tion in that pro-vince was materially aided by a 
political change which had taken place since his 
accession (Schmidt, L 148-149). 

In 1137, the kingdom of Aragon had been 
acquired by the count of Barcelona, Raymond- 
Berenger IV., and the crown had become heredi- 
tary in his house. In 1204, his descendant, 
Pedro II., following the example of the Prench 
monarch, had proclaimed himself the vassal of 
the Roman pontiff; and, in consequence, various 
fiefs which had before done homage to the counts 
of Toulouse (among them those of Carcassonne, 
AJbi, and Nimes) became detached from their 
former fealty to that of the kings of Aragon, 
the first two cities, it is to be noted, being in the 
same episcopal province, ivith Narbonne as their 
common metropolis (B. Haur4au, Bernard Dtli- 
cieux, p. 12). 

It was now, therefore, — when the Fourth Crusade 
had resulted in the reduction of the Eastern Empire 
to the condition of a French dependency, when the 
disastrous ten j'ears’ war between France and Ger- 
many had been ended, and Otto iv., under solemn 

E romise to restore the lands which he had wrested 
•om the Holy See, was looking fonvard to bis 
coronation in Rome, — that the time seemed to have 
arrived for effective measures in the Toulousain. 
Throughout his letters, Innocent lays emphasis 


on the fact that his great aim is the conversion 
of the heretic, not his destruction ; and in Nov., 
1206, three legates had heen sent by him from 
Rome to Narbonne instructed to make yet another 
attempt to bring the Cathari to reason by force of 
argument. They were at the same time directed 
to lay aside all pomp and ostentation, and to 
aim at winning the sympathy of observers by a 
humble demeanour, to go meanly clad, imitating 
the poverty of their great exemplar, and by the 
force of their own example and conrincing speech 
I (documentum sermonis) to recall the heretic from 
I his errors (Epist. ix. No. 185). It is noted by 
Luchaire that four months before this letter was 
i -written, Dibgo de Acevedo, the bishop of Osma in 
I Spain, accompanied by Dominic de Guzlan, the 
! founder of the Dominican Order, had had audience 
I of Innocent in Rome, and on their return journey 
had, by accident, fallen in with the above three 
I legates (one of whom was Peter of Castelnau) at 
Castelnau, when the bishop of Osma had given 
: them much the same ad-vice as that which soon 
after reached them as a mandate from Rome. 

‘ As Dominic was one of the bishop’s chapter, and 
- was present when this advice was given, we may 
fairly accept the assertion of Vignier that the self- 
denial, self-devotion, and fervid oratory which dis- 
tinguished the Dominican friars were, to a great 
extent, evoked by the urgent necessity of combat- 
ing the success which had attended the exhibi- 
tion of the same characteristics on the part of the 
teachers of the Catharists (Histoire de fJ^lise, p. 
405; Luchaire, Innocent III., 90-91). Dividing 
themselves into little bands, the Dominicans now 
appeared at different centres, — Servian, Beziers, 
Verfeil, Montreal, and Pamiers, — inviting the 
leaders of the Cathariste to amicable disputa- 
tion on the chief points of disagreement. At 
each of these centres the disputation extended 
over from seven to fourteen days, and was listened 
to with intense interest by crowded audiences ; but 
as the only accounts which have come down to us 
are those preserved in Catholic sources, they can 
hardly be supposed to be impartial. But if it be 
true that at Montreal, Oton, the Catharist pro- 
tagonist, affirmed and maintained ns bis ^ucestio 
the identity of the Church of Rome with the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse, and even ventured 
to style the former ‘ the Synagome of the Devil ’ 
(Vignier, pp. 407, 410), the Catharist can hardly 
be credited witli any real desire to conciliate his 
opponent [Devie and Vnissbtte (1879), vi. 249]. At 
the expiration of two years thus spent, Dominic 
is recorded to have expressed himself deeply cha- 
grined at the small result of their collective labours 
(Pierre de Cemay, qp. cit. cc. 1-5 ; Schmidt, i. 211- 
217 ; Luchaire, Innocent III., 92-99). 

But however sanguine Innocent may originally 
have been of their success, he had already deter- 
mined on the employment of other means, and, 
early in 1207, Peter of Castelnau had received 
instructions to urge upon certain seigneurs of 
Septiraania (of whom Raymond of Toulouse him- 
self was one) that they should lay aside the feuds 
which, unhappily, were rife among themselve.s, 
and combine in a Crusade against the heretics. 
That it was designed, by this proposal, to isolate 
Raymond admits of little doubt, and be was 
himself fully aware of the net that was now 
closing round him. The other barons, allured by 
the prospect of rich plunder, to be reaped at small 
risk, readily assentea ; but the count of Toulouse, 
apart from his open sympathy -n-ith the Cathari, 
who composed a large proportion of hja owp sub- 
jects, recoiled from the prospect of seeing his o-v.-n 
domains overrun by the enemies of his house, and 
very naturally refused. Thereupon Peter pro- 
nounced him excommunicate, and placed his 
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territory under an interdict, at the same time 
justifying this extreme coui-se hy alleging the 
count’s laxity and extortion in the administration 
of his seigneury, — ^laxity, as shown in his partiality 
to Jews and heretics; extortion, as attested hy 
his encroachments on the temporalities of the 
Church (Vaissfette, iii. 146; Devic and Vaissfette 
[1879], vi. 249-250). Innocent followed up the 
action of his legate hy confirming the sentence of 
excommunication, and, addressing to Raymond a 
letter in which he upbraided him with seeuing ‘ to 
reserve |)eace with his neighbours while he allied 
imself with the foes of Catholic truth ’ (Epist. x. 
No. 99 ; cf. Devic and Vaiss^tte, op. cit. vi. 255- 
267). 

In the first instance, Raymond is said to have 
feigned submission, but he failed to mve practical 
effect to the promises which he is alleged to have 
made ; and Innocent now, for the fourtli time, pro- 
ceeded to invoke the aid of Ring Philip, entreating 
him to come in person and place himself at the 
head of the Crusade. The latter, although himself 
involved in hostilities with John Lackland, at length 
feigned compliance, but in doing so he stipulated 
that Innocent, in turn, should undertake to bring 
about a two years’ truce between France and Eng- 
land, and should also decree the levying of a subsidy 
from the clergy and nobles of the French kingdom 
to defray the expenses of the Crusade. This, liow- 
ever, was altogether beyond Innocent’s power ; and 
it was while he was probably hesitating as to the 
course he should next pursue that his perplexities 
were suddenly terminated hy the assassination of 
Peter of Castelnau, when on his way to St. Gilles, 
hy one of Count Raymond’s ofiScers. The incident 
itself is enveloped in obscurity, and not less so the 
extent of the count’s complicity in the deed. But, 
according to the statement made by Innocent to 
King Philip, Raymond, feigning penitence, had 
invited Peter to St. Gilles, there to receive his 
submission, and had then contrived the murder. 
But this statement is invalidated, to a certain ex- 
tent, hy the pontift’s admission, when referring to 
the subject some four years later, that positive 
proof was wanting (Epist. xi. No. 26, xli. No. 
106). His immediate action, however, assumed 
the count’s complicity, and in a circular letter 
(10 March, 1208) to the churches of Languedoc, 
Raymond was again excommunicated, his person 
and his territory were declared to be no longer 
under the protection of the law, and his subjects 
and allies alike absolved from their vows of fidelity 
or compact (Epist. xi. No. 26). Should he, how- 
ever, give proof of his penitence, he might even 
et he received again into the bosom of the Church, 
ut only on condition that he expelled the heretic 
from his dominions (ib. Migne, PL ccxv. col. 1557). 

A Crusade was then proclaimed, Arnold Amairic 
being appointed chief leader, "with Simon de Mont- 
fort as his lieutenant, while all who refused to 
listen to the summons were forbidden the enjoy- 
ments of social life and interdicted from Christian 
burial at their death. To the Dominicans was 
confided the duty of preaching the great expedi- 
tion throughout the realm, and for tlie fifth time 
an appeal was made to Philip (Devic and Vaissfctte, 
vi. 263-267). The king, however, still stipulated 
that the two conditions which he had before speci- 
fied should be carried out, while he at the same 
time intimated (in a letter subsequently er^ed 
from the royal registers) that, as he was advised 
by his councillors (Raymond’s guilt ns a heretic 
being still unproven), tue pontift’ had exceeded his 
powers in declaring his lands subject to confisca- 
tion. Such, indeed, was the attitude which he 
continued to maintain until his death, influenced 
partly by his disinclination to appear personally os 
the abettor of religious bigotry, hut still more by 


the desire to employ the military resources at his 
command for other purposes, and not least by the 
apprehension lest, under the rule of a too powerful 
vassal, Languedoc might recover its former virtual 
independence (Luchaire, n.s. 126-127). 

The first phase of the Crusade, accordingly, was 
that of a religious war, directed mainly by the 
papal legate and headed by French nobles, among 
whom, next to deMontforb, the duke of Burgundy, 
and the counts of Nevers, Auxerre, St. Pol, and 
Geneva, were the most conspicuous, — the Domini- 
can, like Peter the Hermit more than a century 
before, lending his aid as an orator to rouse the 
enthusiasm of the multitude, while his efforts were 
seconded hy the Troubadour, who, in his Chanson 
de la Croisade, vaunted that more than 20,000 
fully armed knights and 200,000 foot had rallied 
to the standard of the Cross (ih. p. 129). Ray- 
mond himself, completely dismaj'ed, now agam 
made his submission, and (18 June, 1209), after 
a humiliating ceremony, was reconciled to the 
Church by the papal legate in the cathedral 
at St. Gilles; he was compelled to swear on the 
Gospels and in the presence of holy relics that he 
would treat all heretics as personal foes, expel the 
Jews, proclaim a Truce of God, and himself take 
part in the Crusade (for the oaths taken hy Ray- 
mond and Milo, the legate, on this occasion, see 
Devic and Vaissfette, vi. 277-279 ; Migne, FL cevi. 
cols. 90-91). A like submission made by the 
vicomte of Beziers was not accepted, although he 
was a nephew of Raymond and brother-in-laiv of 
Peter, the king of Aragon. In July, Beziers itself 
was token by storm, when a generM massacre of 
the inhabitants took place. Raymond Roger, the 
vicomte, lied to Carcassonne, and shortly after 
died a prisoner in the fortress, not without sus- 
picion of foul means having been employed. It 
was at the capture of Beziers that Arnold, the 
papal legate, on being appealed to by the soldiery 
to guide them in the work of butchery (for fear 
that loyal Catholics might otherwise perish un- 
recognized) is narrated to have made reply, * Slay 
them all, the Lord will recognize his own.’ The 
story, however, is at least doubtful (Hurter, 
Gesch. Pdbst Innoccnz des Dritten\ ii. 343 ; Devic 
and Vaissbtte, vi. 288-289, 313 ; Migne, PL ccxvt. 
cols. 138-141). Narbonne saved itself from a like 
fate only by an anticipatory execution of a number 
of the Cathari. Montpellier, owing to its long 
and approved loyalty to the Church, altogether 
escaped ; but Innocent could vaunt that 600 towns 
and castles had been wrested from the enemies of 
the Faith, while the greater part of Septimania 
was reduced to the appearance of a desert. So 
great, indeed, was the scarcity of supplies, that 
the French leaders, having completed their forty 
days’ terra of service, and seeing no prospect of 
further plunder, were fain to return home. Simon 
de Montfort, fourth earl of Leicester, alone re- 
mained. In the lie de France he held only a 
petty seigneury, and having been appointed suc- 
cessor to Raymond Roger in the viscounty of 
Beziers and Carcassonne, he found himself virtu- 
ally an autocrat in the government of the desolated 
province. Although he was by education and con- 
viction an ardent Catholic, his religions enthusiasm 
was probably fanned by a sense of personal WTong. 
In 1107 he had been mulcted by John of England 
of all the estates which he inherited through his 
mother in th.at country. Raymond of Toulouse, on 
the other hand, had married Joan, John’s sister, 
and daughter of Eleanor of Aquitaine. If we add 
to these considerations the fact that King John of 
England was at this very time excommunicate, 
owing to his maltreatment and defiance in Eng- 
land of that same episcopal order whoso power de 
aiontfort was pledged to restore in Languedoc, we 
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cannot but see that hatred of heresy can hardly 
have been the sole motive which urged on the stem 
JJoniian knight in his merciless career. Before 
tlie_ year 1210 had passed, John himself received 
intimation that his own barons were plotting to 
place the crown which he wore on the head of 
Simon de Montfort; 

The circumstances under which Simon was now 
called upon to administer his territory were, 
however, sufficiently discouraging. Funds began 
entirely to fail him, and this at the very time 
when the few knights who had remained with 
him were demanding double pay, to indemnify 
them for the absence of the plunder which the 
country no longer afforded. In his difficulties 
he appealed to Innocent. The pontiff, already 
overburdened by the demands consequent upon 
the Fourth Crusade (see Crusades), was unable 
to respond with pecuniary aid, but -wrote to the 
Emperor Otto, the Kings of Aragon and Castille, 
and ‘numerous powerful knights and ladies,’ to 
invoke their assistance (Migne, PX cevi. cols. 141- 
167). At the same time, we find him gratefully 
acknowledging the service which Simon had ren- 
dered in restoring to the papal exchequer the 
hearth tax of three pennies jier annum which the 
lawless barons of Languedoc hod, in many cases, 
been diverting to their own uses. 

In the meantime, Raymond, sorely pressed by 
the demands imposed on him by the papal envoys, 
was reduced almost to desperation oy being for 
a third time excommunicated, the sentence hav- 
ing been pronounced by a Council at Avignon, 
6 Sept., 1209. He resolved on a personal appeal to 
Innocent, before whom (Jan., 1210), having been 
admitted to an audience in the Lateran, he laid 
a statement of his grievances. Accounts differ 
with regard to what actually took place on this 
occasion ; but it is probable that the pontiff deemed 
it prudent to disown, to some extent, the relentless 
proceedings of his legates, one of whom, Milo, 
had just died, and he now enjoined that Ray- 
mona, who had complied -with all the conditions 
originally imposed, should be reinstated in pos- 
session of his castles, and that his lands should be 
relieved from further requisitions (Migne, PL, ib. 
cole. 171-173). His instructions, however, either 
arrived too late, or wore wilfully disregarded by his 
legates, to whom Toulouse was now called upon to 
surrender its count. But the dwellers in the city 
and in the faubourg alike, holding themselves bound 
by their oath of allegiance to their seigneurs, re- 
fused compliance ; ana it was with difficulty that the 
archbishop of the city, a staunch supporter of Simon, 
succeeded in inducing a certain number of the citi- 
zens to support the latter, under whose leader- 
ship there now ensued, throughout the Toulousain 
and Septimania (Juno, 1210 to Sept., 1212), a long 
series of plunderings and massacres, accompanied 
by almost unprecedented atrocities, wherever the 
defenceless victims refused to abjure their errors. 
At the strong fortress of Minerve, near Narbonne, 
140 Perfecti were hurled or threw themselves on 
to the burning pyre (Devic and VaissMte, vi. 329- 
331). At Lavaur, taken after a stubborn defence, 
the well is still shown into which the widowed 
‘Lady of the City,’ the bounteous Giralda, and 
her daughter, were flung, and stones rolled down 
upon their ^dics. The governor and eighty 
knights were either suspended on the gallows or 
put to the sword. Termes, Castres, and other 
towns were the scenes of similar horrors, Toulouse 
and Montanban being, eventually, the only two 
which remained in the possession of Rajunond 
[Guillelmi de Podio Laurentii Hist. Albig., cc. 17, 
18 [in Duchesne (A.), Hist. Franc. Script., v.] ; 
Devic and Vaiss&tte, vi. 342, 356-358, 384 ; Peter of 
Comay, Migne, PL ccxiiL ce. 37, 62, 63 ; La Chan- 


son dc la Croisadc, stanzas Ixvii.-l.xxiv. (cd. Paul 
Meyer, ii. 83-91) ; Voyage en France (356me s6rio), 
269J. 

The war itself must now be regarded ns assuming 
another phase, and Innocent himself became aware 
that a reaction was setting in throughout Lan- 
guedoc, as, to quote the e.\mression of Paul Meyer, 
‘it became clear that the (Jrusade was dasigned to 
accomplish nothing less than the substitution of 
some enterprising adv'enturers from France for 
the ancient seigniorial families of the South ’ (Xu 
Chanson, etc., Introd. p. xxiv ; Fauriel, Hist, de 
la Croisadc, Introd. pp. xlviii-1). 

The doctrines of the Cathnrist were again openly 
espoused, as a powerful incentive to renewed re- 
sistance. The Count de Foix, Raymond Roger, 
reverted to his former defiant attitude. The 
Catholic leaders, _ on the other hand, perceiving 
how closely political supremacy was involved 
in the suppression of heresy, began to assert 
their position with increased emphasis. Arnold 
Amalric, the abbot of Citeaux, usurped to him- 
self the title of duke of Narbonne (Luchairo, 
Innocent Itl., p. 188), and imposed oaths ot 
fidelity and homage on the former subjects of 
Raymond of Toulouse. Simon, however, with 
his habitual astuteness, professed, in the first 
instance, to ignore his own position, and, writing 
to Philip (Aug., 1211), said that ho had instracted 
his envoys to assume possession of all the territory 
wrested from Raymond, and to hold the same 
nntU the rightfnl owner should be declared {ib. 
178). By the middle of the following year, how- 
ever, his representatives in Rome preferred the 
demand for his recognition as lord of Languedoc ; 
in a charter of 14 Sept., 1212, granted by the 
abbot of Moissao, that dignitary expressly de- 
clared that ‘ God has justly assigned to Simon de 
Montfort the territory of his adversary ’ {ib. 189). 
In the following December, Simon himself con- 
vened on assembly at Pamiers, to which the 
seigneurs, the clergy, and the citizens of the 
province were alike summoned, — the great politi- 
cal revolution which was in process being thinly 
disguised by their being themselves invited to 
become members of the Commission which was 
then appointed, and by whoso action the ‘customs’ 
of Pam, the ‘use’ of Northern Franco, and the 
supremacy of the Church (acting through its ec- 
clesiastical courts), were substituted for the feudal 
liberties and the civic freedom which had before 
existed. As Luchairo points out, however, Simon 
do Montfort posed as the saviour of the land, whoso 
mission it was to establish order, centralization, 
and peace ; and for a time there were those who 
firmly believed that they should obtain these 
blessings at his hands. 

The king of Aragon was still Simon’s suzerain, 
and, -ftfith the support of Innocent, was able to 
assert his rights. He regarded with no small 
alarm his great vassal’s monopoly of influence and 
the impending political changes. As soon, accord- 
ingly, as the Crusade was pronounced by Innocent 
tolie at an end (Jan., 1213), Peter’s first endeavour 
was to submit to a Council convened at Lavaur 
(16 Jan.) a memorandum, drawn up with the 
design of showing that Raymond himself had 
never been proved a heretic, and that neither he 
nor his cousin, the count of Comminges, nor the 
count of Foix, nor Gaston de Btarn, had ever 
accepted the Albigensian doctrines. It was the 
design of the Council, however, to complete the 
count’s ruin rather than to afford him the 
opportunity of regaining the confidence of Inno- 
cent, and counter-representations were made at 
the Lateran, couched in terms of such urgency, 
that the pontiff, notrvithstanding his distrust of 
Simon and the Norman party, was prevailed upon 
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to change his attitude completely. ‘The sup- 
porters of heresy,’ he now wrote to King Peter, 

‘ are more dangerous than the heretics themselves,’ 
at the same time plainly intimating that further 
obduracy would be visited nith another Crusade 
(Epist. xvi. No. 48 ; Migne, PL ccxvi. col. 851). 
Soon after, hostilities were resumed; and Peter, 
along with his allies, now appeared at the head of a 
great army outside the walls of the strong fortress 
of Mnret, where Simon, with a small body of 
knights, awaited their attack. The disastrous 
defeat which ■ the confederates there sustained, 
involving, as it did, the death of the king and 
the dispersion of his forces (12 Sept., 1213), sealed 
the fate of Kaymond’s party. He himself is next 
heard of at the court of John Lackland, at 
P6rigueux, proffering a now worthless homage. 
Simon’s son, Amaury, now married Beatrice, tlie 
heiress of Dauphiny ; Toulouse surrendered to 
Montfort, and the whole of southern France be- 
came incorporated with the French kingdom. 
Towards the close of the year, the Troubadour, 
William of Tudela, gives place (line 2768) to his 
successor in the Chanson, which henceforth becomes 
of primary value as a contemporary historical 
souree, being at once highly original and always 
to bo trusted (P. Meyer, Introd. vol. i. xci-xciii). 

In 1214, Innocent rescinded the prohibition to 
preach the Crusade, and in the coarse of the 
year a hundred thousand ‘pilgiims’ poured into 
Languedoc. Their first military achievement was 
the capture of Maurillac, on which occasion we 
find a reference to the Waldenses, seven of whom 
were burnt ' with great joy ’ as incorrigible in the 
attestation of their errors (Devio and Vaissbtte, 
vi. 445). Concurrently ivith this movement, the 
victory achieved by the royal forces over Otto iv. 
at Bouvines (27 July, 1214) broke the power of the 
barons throughout the realm, and was hailed by 
the clergy as an auspicious triumph for the cause 
of unity in the Church. At the Council of Mont- 
pellier (8 Jan., 1215), Simon was unanimously 
elected ‘ prince and sovereign ’ of Languedoc ; and 
in the following April, Prince Louis, accompanied 
by the new lord of the province and by Peter of 
Beneventum, the new papal legate, set out on 
a progress through the scenes of the war. The 
toNvns, still secretly hostile to de Montfort, tlirew 
open their gates to the representatives of the 
Croivn and the Holy See. Innocent, however, 
although he formally acknowledged the new 
governor of the conquered territory, would never 
recognize him as its rightful lord, and subse- 
quently, when called upon to arbitrate in the 
fierce contention between Simon and the abbot 
Arnold for the dukedom of Narbonne, gave his 
decision in favour of the monastic dignitary. 

At the memorable Laterau Council of Nov., 1215, 
Raymond was once more, and finally, confronted 
■nitn_ his accusers ; and here, again, we find the 
pontiff strongly urging that the exiled count 
should be reinstated m the Toulousain._ His 
advice was supported by a small minority of 
bishops, whose counsel Peter of Cernny does not 
scruple to stigmatize as that of an ‘ Aliithophel ’ 
{Hist. Albig. c. 83 ; Migne, PL coxiii. col. 700), and 
it was rejected by a vast majoritj’. The brief 
allusion of the monkish chronicler to the fact 
of this divergence of opinion is illustrated at 
length bj' the contemporary Troubadour, in a 
manner which brings home to ns the fact that 
this famous Council, to quote the language of 
Fauriel, was really ‘nothmg less than a great 
political congress, at which the passions, ideas, 
ambitions, and secular aims of the time are to be 
discerned, for the moment, in actual open conflict’ 
{Hist, dc la Podsic Provengale, iii. 159). In the 
sequel. Innocent himself was under the necessity 


of issuing a decree whereby Raymond was 
adjudged to have forfeited his right to govern, 
and condemned to pass the remainder of his life 
as a penitent, only a small annuity being granted 
him, which, together with his wife’s dowry, was 
deemed sufficient for his maintenance. The 
Council assigned to de Montfort all the territory 
which he had wrested from the heretics, along 
with Toulouse and Montauban, but it was ordered 
that the unconquered lands ‘ in Provincia’ (beyond 
the Rhone) should, for a time, be held in com- 
mission, and that in the event of the coimt’s only 
son (a youth of fifteen, against whom no imputa- 
tion of heresy had been preferred) giving proof, 
by his ‘fidelity and upright conversauon,’ of 
genuine merit, provision should ultimately be 
made for him therefrom {Hist. Albig., col. 701; 
Guill. de Pod. Laur., c. 34; Vaissbtte, iii. ^0; 
Devic and Vaissbtte, vi. 475, 477). 

To all outward seeming, Raymond was now 
permanently excluded from a public career. The 
decisions of the Lateran Council had, however, 
been received throughout both the Toulousain and 
Provence with a general dissatisfaction which 
emboldened both father and son to sail, in the 
spring of 1216, for Marseilles, where they were 
received with enthusiasm, and a rising in their 
favour took place, which forthwith extended up 
the Rhone and into Aragon, while large subsidies 
arrived from England. A conflict ensued, of 
which the Provenfal poet supplies us with an 
animated description, but the mcidents of which 
are of military rather than religious interest; 
though it is deserving of notice that the weapons 
of ecclesiastical approval and censure were wielded 
by both parties, in entire contempt for the attitude 
of the Roman pontiff. At Beaucaire {Btllum- 
^uadrum) the insurgents, after capturing that 
important fortress, were stimulated to the work 
of reconstructing the defences by the promise of 
indulgences held out by Raymond’s chaplain, and 
both knights and ladies applied themselves assidu- 
ously to the toil ; while, in the folloiring year, 
when Simon de Montfort appeared outside the 
walls of revolted Toulouse, lie stood scarcely in 
happier relations to the Church than Raymond 
himself, having been excommunicated hy his own 
ecclesiastical superior, Arnold, duke of Narbonne, 
on some pretext arising out of their bitter con- 
tention for the dukedom (Fauriel, Hist, de la 
Croisade, 3995-4014 ; Lea, Hist, of the Jnquisit, 
i. 184). As Innocent hod died in the preceding 
year (July, 1216), and his successor, Honorius ill., 
sustained his policy in Languedoc with increased 
vigour, it is evident that the broader questions 
at issue were almost lost sight of in those of 
purely local importance. 

On commencing operations, for the third time, 
against Toulouse, Simon prayed that if ho_ failed 
to recapture the city he might perish in the 
attempt, while, if successful, be vowed that ho 
would reduce it to ashes (Fauriel, t6. 7835-7855). 
The citizens, on the other hand, conscious that 
mercy was not to be looked for at his hands, 
repelled his attacks with a desperate energy, 
which, after a siege of nine months, was rowaraed 
by his being killed (25 June, 1218) by a huge stone 
hurled from the wall by a mangonel, his brother 
Guy having only a minute before fallen by his 
side, — Ez escridan lajoya, car es Dieus vtereenars 
(‘shouts of joy arise, for God is merciful’), 
exclaims the Troubadour {ib. 8434-8456, 8475 ; 
Meyer, i. 342, also ii. 421 ; Sandys, Hist, of 
Classical Scholarshij)’, i. 549). At the news of 
the tyrant’s death, the Catharists and their sup- 
porters now flew to arms throughout X-anmiedoc ; 
and Honorius, alarmed at the prospect, addre.sscd 
to I’hilip an urgent remonstrance, which resulted 
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in the appearance of Prince Louis at the head of 
an army, whose achievements in the field are 
remembered only by the massacre at Marmande, 
when 5000 men, women, and children were put to 
death by order of the bishop of Saintes, on the 
sole ground of their assumed heretical beliefs, and 
the city itself was burnt (Guill. de Pod. Laur. 
p. 685 ; Fauriel, ib. 9306-9320). An endeavour to 
inflict like exemplary punishment on Toulouse 
was baffled, and, after laying siege to the citj 
for forty days, on 1 Aug., 1219 Louis struck his 
camp and returned to France. The Alhigeois took 
fresh heart, and many of the towns wich had 
been wrested from them by the sword of Simon 
were now recovered. Eventually, after a war 
extending over two more years, Amaury de 
Montfort was fain to bribe the French monarch 
to renewed interference, by oflering to surrender 
to him the entire territory which had been ad- 
judged to his late father. It was at this juncture 
that Raymond Vi. died (Aug., 1222); his inter- 
ment in consecrated ground was forbidden ; and 
for nearly a century and a half the remains, 
denied the rites of burial, were exposed to sight 
within the precincts of the Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John, outside Toulouse (C. Molinier, IJEn- 
sevdissement de Raimond VI.). 

During Simon’s rule, large numbers of the 
Catharists had fled to Bulgaria and Croatia, — to 
return, at his death, inspired with renewed zeal 
by the exhortations of their Pope, or metropolitan, 
in those regions, — while they were encouraged and 
sustained in the renewal of the conflict in the 
Narbonnaise by the teachings of his delegate, one 
Bartholomew of Carcassonne (Devic and Vaissbtte, 
vi. 567-568). The disputations with the Catholics 
were again held ; and in the years 1225-1226 the 
famous Franciscan, Antony of Padua, had 
appeared in the Toulousain and the Narbonnaise 
to urge on the persecutor the resumption of 
hostilities {ib. id, 591-595). In the national 
archives of Paris are still to be seen the letters, 
written in 1227 ^ the metropolitan of Sens and 
the bishop of Chartres, oflering contributions 
towards a new Crusade against the Albigenses 
(Lea, Rist. of the Inquisition, i. 201). Eventually, 
after a long and gallant struggle, Raymond Vil. 
submitted ; and was compelled, by the Treaty of 
Meaux (1^9), to accept a series of onerous and 
humiliating conditions — the demolition of the 
greater part of the walls of Toulouse, the cession 
to the French Crown of territory amounting to 
two-thirds of his father’s dominions (of which, 
however, a part had been included in the sur- 
render, above mentioned, by Amaury), the cession 
to the Roman See of the marquisate of Provence 
(the portion of Provence on the left bank of the 
Rhone), while in Toulouse itself he was required 
to institute a school of studies, which subse- 
quently developed into the university, but was 
now conceived on lines designed to ensure the 
predominance of strictly Catholic teaching (Martin, 
Mist, de France*, iv. 149-150). 

In assenting to the foregoing conditions, Ray- 
mond can have been actuated by no other 
sentiment than a conviction of tne political 
unwisdom of prolonging a racial conflict against 
forces which were ovcnvhelmlng; but in promising 
his active and unsparing co-operation in_ the 
extirpation of heresy, and subsequently befriend- 
ing the two great nlendicant Orders (he is said 
even to have urged on the_ papal legate in the 
work of organizing the Inquisition within his own 
diminished territory), it is probable that he was 
giring expression to a contrite sense of the 
paternal folly which had brought such ruin on 
nis house, and that the manner in which Innocent 
had compassioi.xted his helpless boyhood may 


have instilled into the young count a genuine 
admiration of his protector, and sympathy with 
his designs. That sagacious pontiff had seen very 
clearly, some years before his death, that, how- 
ever effective fire and sword might prove in the 
temporary effacement of heresy, something more 
was needed to prevent the recrudescence of an 
ancient faith sincerely, however ■wrongly, held. 
Notivithstanding his habitual tendency to tempor- 
ize, he _ had accordingly di'aivn up a series of 
ins^ctions which represent an important inno- 
vation upon preceding methods (Douais, L’ln- 
quisition, 1906, p. 6). The mode of procedure 
m a judo’s court, at that time, was still that of 
the old Roman tribunal ; the magistrate always 
awaited the appearance of an accuser before he 
intervened to punish the malefactor. But, how- 
ever adequate such a method might be found in 
dealing with offences against the person or against 
property. Innocent perceived that it failed alto- 
gether to reach a particular class of citizens, 
distinguished generally by their blameless life 
and inoffensive conduct, out lying under grave 
suspicion owing to their abstention from the 
prescribed forms of public worship, and their 
secret gatherings. If such conduct were really a 
shelter for rumoured malpractices, it was certain 
that stronger motives were required to induce the 
accusator to come fonvard, and hence the insti- 
tution of the inquisitio, a system of inquiry, 
authorized in legal form and terminology, for 
bringing home to the offender a definite charge. 
As early as 1183, Lucius ill. had enjoined upon 
the bishop of each diocese the necessity of seeking 
out and passing sentence on heretics (Mansi [1644], 
xxviii. 6), altliough Luchaire appears to be in 
error in supposing that his instnictions were 
actually formulated as a decretal (Douais, qp. cit, 
pp, 18-20) ; the inquisitio, moreover, postulated the 
inquisitor, and it was not until the wide-spread 
activity and devotion of the Dominican Order had 
become manifest that Innocent could discern the 
instrumentality for which he had been looking. 
Between the years 1204 and 1213 he issued four 
decretals [subsequently re-enacted by Gregory DC. 
(1227-1241)], in which the system of secret inquiry 
was formally recognized (ib. op. cit. 6, 7), and direc- 
tion given that investigations should be instituted 
throughout the province of Arles, and in the 
dioceses of Agde, Lodbve, Verceil, Tarragona, and 
Geneva (Potthast, Regesta, 2516, 2672, 2876, 4628). 
It is, however, maintained by Douais that oven 
these instructions were general in their scope, 
specifying, as they do, no particular offence or 
persons. But when the dioceses to which they 
were sent (ns specified by himself, pp. 6-8), to- 
gether with the time of their promulgation, are 
considered, it is difficult not to infer that they 
must have been directly aimed at the Albigensian 
heresy. By the machinery thus brought into 
operation, tne Inquisition (which may be considered 
to date from the year 1229) obtainea the evidence 
on whioli its first proceedings were grounded, and 
was enabled to arrogate to itself a function bo 3 ’ond 
the power of the already existing ecclesiastical 
courts; while the Inquisitor, if we accept the 
view of Douais, rcjiresented an authority wliich 
the supreme pontiff alone had the power to 
delegate (L' Inquisition, pp. 9-13). 

From the year 1229, accordingly, the history of 
the Albigenses becomes mainly associated with 
the proceedings of the Inquisition, and will bo 
found treated under that heading; while for an 
admirable illustration of tliLs later period, the 
experiences of Bernard Btlicieux, as de.scribcd 
by B. Haurdan (1877), should also be consulted. 
With the advance of the fourtcentli century, the 
Catharist almost dwappears in Western Eurojie, 
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although occasionally shomng a bold front against 
the Dominicans in Toulouse. In the East, in their 
ancient home in Bosnia, on the other hand, tliey 
more than held their ground, even compelling 
the Franciscans to retire from the kingdom (see 
Bogomils) ; and so recently as 1875 a paragraph in 
Le Temps stated that members of the sect were still 
to be found in that country. They were also to be 
met with, long after the Inquisition had done its 
work, secluded in the valleys of the Pyrenees ; but 
for the last four centuries they have often been 
confused with the Waldenses, and their inde- 
pendent existence becomes, in consequence, more 
difficult to trace. In Germany the Gatharist be- 
comes lost in the ‘ Ketzer ’ [Schmidt, Hist. i. 141, 
ii. 232-233 ; Lombard (Alex.), Pauliciens, etc. 
(1899), 269-276]. In Albi itself, their final dis- 
appearance may, perhaps, he inferred from the 
fact that in 1404 tlie bishop of Ajnboise is to be 
found giving orders that the hones of St. Amarand 
should be brought from Vieux [supra, p. 277') and 
deposited in the cathedral church of St. Cecilia, 
as in a city no longer tainted with heresy (Gregory 
of Tours, ed. Ruinart, col. 787-788 n.). 


Literatore. — I. CONTEJIPORART. — (L) Anna Comnena, 
Alexias, lib. iv. ch. 4, xiv. cc. 8 and 9, xv. ch. 8. (II.) Peter of 
Vaux-Cernay (Petrus Sarnensis), De faetis et triumphis 
Simonis eomitis de Slonteforli (to Simon's death in 1218), 
Migne, PL ccxili., Paris, 1856. Peter was the nephew of Guy, 
the abbot of the monastery of Vaux-Cemay, OTth whom he went 
to Provence in 1206; he was the partial admirer of Simon, and 
is his apologist throughout, (ill.) William de Puylaurens 
(Guillelmus do Podio Laurentli), LtisCoria Albigensiwn (to the 
year 1272). William was chaplain to Count Kaymond vii., and 
wrote long after the Crusade. Although not always strictly im- 
partial, he is entitled to the highest credit as an accurate and 
noncst writer. (Iv.) La Chanson de la Croisade contre les 
Albigeois, first made known and edited by 0. Faurlel (Paris, 
1837). This edition la altogether superseded by that of Paul 
Moyer (2 vols., Paris, 1876-1879); the editor in his Preface 
Q-cxix) has established the following conclusions: (1) The 
Chanson is the production of two writers, differing considerably 
In their diction, style, and ideas, the former being one William 
of Tudela (in Kavarre), an ardent partisan of the Crusaders ; the 
latter, who commences lino 2768 and carries on the narrative to 
the siege of Toulouse (June, 1219), was a native of that city, and 
shows himself throughout a devoted adherent of the party of 
the seigneurs who opposed the Crusade. Notwithstanding 
some importont omissions, he supplies us with a narrative of 
the highest value In relation to the subject and of great 
historical merit. (2) In the course of the 16th cent, the whole 
poem was reproduced in a prose version (which, like the 
original, is in a mixture of Provenjal and Romanic). This 
version is generally cited ns by L' Anonyms, and Is printed by 
Devic and Vaissttte among the Preuves (vol. vili. 1-203). It 
has small literary merit, and, since its claim to be regarded os 
an original production has been thus refuted, can no longer 
be regarded ns of any historical value, (v.) The Letters, or 
Registers, of Innocent in. (Migne, PL ccxiv.-coxvii.) are of 
primary importance, (vi.) The treatise by Eckbert, abbot of 
Schaunang, In the diocese of Trfives, entitled, Sermmes XIII. 
adversut pesliferos feedissimosque Catharorum damnatos 
erroret et hasreses (Migne, PL cxcv. 11), and the Letter of Ever- 
wein of Steinfeld to Bernard of Clairvaux, De hoerelicis stif 
temporis (Migne, PL clxxxii. 670), both written eirc. 1150, are 
recognired sources for the doctrinal belief of the Catharists of 
that period. That of Alanns de InsuUs, bishop of Auxerre, De 
Fide Catholiea contra hcereticos siti temporis (io. ccx. 305) deals 
specially with the Albigensian heresy. It appeared towaids the 
close of the century, and was shortly followed by the Libelltis 
contra Catharos {ib. cciv. 772-792) of Bonacursns, n heretic 
who had returned to the Church, and who gives, along with 
the doctrines of the Catharists, the recognized arjpiments for 
their refutation. It was owing to a conviction that the 
arguments advanced by Mondta In his adversus Catharos el 
Waldenses Libri V. (Rome, 1743) were also largely applicable 
to Lutheran tenets, that the Dominican Ricchlnl first published 
this treatise, together with two noteworthy dissertotions on 
the Catharists and Waldenses. The Snmma de Catharis et 
Leonistis of Rcincrins Sacchoni (cir. 1300) is printed in Martine 
et Durand, Thesaurus Norms, vol. v. ; and another text, largely 
Interpolate and with a different title. Is given by the Jesuit 
Orctser [Opera, xn. II.). 

11. Mi.};vsCRlPTS. — Chiefly the collection Doat, now In the 
Bibllothdque Nationale In Paris, forming 258 vols. in folio; 
these relate solely to the proceedings of the Inquisition. For 
critical account of same, see Molimer (Chas.), L’ Inquisition, 
etc. Elude sur les sources de son Distoire, Paris, 18SL 

IIL itoDERie LrTERATnnE.—Catcl (G. de), Uistoire des 
Comtes de Toulouse, Toulouse, 1623; Benoist (Jean), a 
Dorninlcan, published at Paris In 1691 his Mistoire des 
Albigeois et des Vaudois, 2 vols. la euloglum of persecution, 
containing, however, important documents); Limborch 


I (Phil.), Historia Inquisitionis, Amsterdam, 1692; D'Achdry, 
Spieilegium veterum aliquot Seriplorum, ed. de la Barre, 
3 vols., Paris, 1723; Jas (P.), de IValdensium secta ab Albi- 
gensibus bene dislinguenda, Leyden, 1834 ; Maitland (S. R.), 
Facts and Documents illustrative of the History, Doctrine, 
and Fites of the ancient Albigenses and Waldenses, Ixindon, 
1838; Compayrd, Etudes histormues ct documents inidits sur 
VAlbigeois, etc., 1841 ; Hurter (Fried.), Gesch. Pabst Innocent 
des Drilten, 4 vols., Hamburg, 1842; Schmidt [C.), Histoirs 
et doctrine de la Sects des Cathares ou Albigeois, 2 vols., Paris, 
1849; Teulet and de Laborde, Layettes du Trisor des Charter, 
8 vols., Paris, 1663-1875; Devicand Vaissdtte, Htsfoirepdnjrafs 
de Languedoc, 1872-1890, 10 vols., Toulouse, 1873 [this edition 
refers to the corresponding passages in the edition of 1733- 
1765, and embodies in the Preuves a large amount of new 
material] ; the Annuaira for 1879 of Dull, de la Soc. de fSist. 
de France (pp. 233-285) contains Lt Dibat d’lzam et de Sicart 
de Figueiras with Introd., notes, and tr. by Paul Meyer. 
The ‘disputation’ (in Provencal) Is between an Inquisitor 
(Izarn) and a heretic bishop (Sicart), and turns successively 
on nine of the chief Catharist tenets held heretical by the 
Church ; Haurdau (B,), Bernard Dilicieux et L'lnquisition 
Albigeoise, Paris, 1877 ; Lombard (Alex.), Pauliciens, But- 
aares et Bons-Hommes en Orient et en Occident, Geneva, 1879 ; 
Molinler (Charles), L'lnquisition dans le Midi de la Francs 
au xiiie et au reive siiele, Paris, 1881 ; Donais (Mgr.), Let 
Albigeois, leurs Origincs^, etc., Paris, 1880, L'Albigiisme et 
les Frkres Pricheurs d Narbonne au xHU siiele, Paris, 1894, 
L'lnquisition : ses Origlnes, sa Procidure, Paris, 1906 ; Lea 
(H. C.), History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 3 vols., 
London, 1888; Luchaire (Achllle), Innocent ni., Borne et 
Italic, Paris, 1905 ; Innoeenti III., la Croisade des Albigeois, 
Paris, 1905; Cartellieri (Alex.), Philipp It. August, vols. 1. 
and 11., Leipzig, 1900 ; Gulraud (J.), Cartulaire de Notre-Dams 
de Prouilte, 2 vols. Paris, 1007 [the first volume contain! an 
Studs sur CAlbiglisme Lannuedoeien aux xiv & xiiU Sitries 
by M. Gulraud, grounded chiefly on the MSS Doat, with criti- 
cisms on the original sources, and also notes on the following 
questions The distinctive features of the Albigenses and the 
Waldenses ; the latter the writer points out, sometimes upheld 
the teaching of the Church In opposition to the former (pp. 

: xxix-xxx) ; the universal belief of the Catharists that there wai 
no salvation within the pale of the Jewish Church, not excepting 
even the Patriarchs (xlix-lvii); their estimate of the Cathollo 
Church ns absolutely corrupt and incapable of originating either 
what was morally good or socially salutary (xlix, lx) ; the tndura, 
as a faintly disguised mode of suicide,— although the writer 
admits that such a charge finds no support in the indictments 
of the Inquisition Gxiii) ; he holds, however, that the Cathar- 
ists, by their rejection of the sacraments of the Church and 
their denial of the lawfulness of marriage, of oaths, and of 
capital punishment, undermined the foundations of social life 
ns conceived in the Middle Ages Qxxx-lxxxiv). In the sixth ch. 
he defines more precisely the limits and activity of the Catharist 
Churches both in France end in Germany ; in the ninth ho 
represents the whole movement as originating in the ancient 
faiths of the East, through the media of Gnostic and Mani- 
chioistio teaching): Aeta Aragonerrsia ; Quellen tur Kirehen- u. 
Kulturgesehiehteausderdiplomatischen KorrespondenzJaymet 
IT. 0291-1327), ed. H. Finite (Berlin, 1907). 

J, Bass Mullinoer. 

ALCHEMY (Greek and Roman). — At present 
onr knowledge of ancient alchemy is based npon a 
collection of chemical recipes in a Leyden Papyma 
(X, ed. Leemans, Papyri Musei Lugduno-Batavi- 
ensis, ii., 1885), and a number of manuscripts in 
several libraries, containing a Byzantine and Aledi- 
ffival collection of chemical treatises. Chief among 
tliese are a Marcianus in Venice, dating from the 
10th or 11th cent., and a Parisinus in the Bihlio- 
thbque Nationale, written in 1473. The material 
contained in these manuscripts was edited 
Berthelot and Ruelle m the CollccUon des Alchtm- 
istes Grccs, Paris, 1888. Unfortnnately, this latter 
edition is without any critical value, not only as 
regards the constitution of the text, but as regards 
the -writings of the most important among the 
authors contained in the collection. For, instead 
of retaining the order, or at least the treati.ses 
as they are given in the MS, the editors have 
attempted an arrangement by ages ; and to attain 
this aim they have cut up the collection, so that it 
is with the CTeatest difficulty that one can obtain 
an idea of the treatises as they were pven in the 
original collection. The difficulty is increased by 
the fact that even onr best manuscript, the Alar- 
cianns, is in reality a second edition, -with omis- 
sions and additions, pf an earlier collection, perhaps 
of the 9th cent., while the younger codices contain 
much material of very doubtful character. A final 
judgment must therefore he postponed until some 
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scholar has re-edited the Corpus Ghemicorum in a 
manner to confonn to modem demands. {On this 
question compare W. Meyer, Verzeichnis der Hand- 
schriften im prmssischen Staate, i. 1, 5, 1893). 

The notices of the ancients themselres in regard 
to the history of alcliemy are scarce. The alleged 
mentions of the ‘ science ’ in the poet Manilius 
(under Tiberius), iv. 243 ff., and in Pliny’s HN 
xxxiii. 79, referring to an attempt of Caligula to 
make gold, are more than doubtful. The first 
authentic testimony points to the time of Diocle- 
tian. According to Suidas (AtoK\r]Tiav6s and Xrjfula), 
the emperor ordered all Egyptian books on the 
maldng of gold and silver to bo burnt. We are 
thus taken back to the beginning of the 3rd cent, 
of our era, a period whioh teemed with secret, 
magical, and astrological ■writings. To the same 
time points a notice of the Byzantine historian 
Gleorgios Synkellos (8-9 cent.), that Julius Afri- 
canus mentioned the science of chemistry (676, 10, 
ed. Bonn). During the 4th cent, the possibility 
of alchemy was denied by Themiatius (Or. iv. 214, 
ed, Petau), and Mjie&s of Gaza (5th cent.) is 
undoubtedly well acquainted with its existence. 
None of these authors, ho'wever, uses the modem 
name. This was formerly believed to be secured 
^ a passage in the astrologer and Christian UTiter 
Mrmicus Maternus (6th cent.), but the passage is 
a late interpolation (cf. the edition oy I&oll- 
Skutsch, Leipzig, 1898). 

The notice in Suidas points to Egypt as the ori- 
mnal home of alchemy. To the same country the 
legendary history of the pseudo-science also points. 
The ancient alchemists knew a great many stories 
about the mystic origin of their art. It was said 
to have been taught by the fallen angels, by Isis, by 
Miriam the sister of Moses (the last trace of that 
legend has been preserved in the ‘ bain-marie ’ of 
modem chemistry), and so forth. But even their 
best tradition ascribed the invention of the ‘ holy 
mysteiy ’ to the philosopher Democritus of Greece. 
This tradition takes us at once to Alexandria, 
where a luxuriant growth of forgeries under the 
name of the atomistic philosopher had sprung up, 
largely ascribed to a certain Bolos of Mendes, 
living about the be^ning of our era. (The litera- 
ture in Berthelot, Jatsl. de I’cdchimic arccque, Paris, 
1885; cf. Pauly -Wissowa, i. s.v. ‘Akhemie’). To 
Egypt the very name also points (Hoffmann, Sdwth. 
der Chemie, ii. 61611., ana Wissowa, l.c.). 

The extant works on alchemy fall into two 
classes, roughly r^resented by the Leyden Papy- 
rus and by the Collection. The former class is 
purely technical, not yet infected by mystical 
ideas, and designed for practical purposes. The 
second class starts like'wise from practical work, 
but from the outset is indissolubly interwoven 
with mystical thoughts. As time went on 
witliout bringing the alchemists any nearer to 
the solution of the eagerly sought mystery, specu- 
lations and fantastic hallucinations overlay the 
practical nucleus in ever increasing masses, until 
towards the end of the Middle Ages the writings 
of the adepts had become one vast farrago of 
allegories, each one in its turn calling forth a 
still more allegorical commentery, until the 18th 
cent, brought about a revolution and a return to 
practical work, and began the modem science of 
chemistry. 

We shall now rapidly pass In review the extant works. The 
Ijeyden Papyrus belongs to a group ol papyri found together In 
Egypt In the early part of the IKh cent and purchased by tlic 
Leyuen Museum, Among these, three stand out prominent as 
a related croup. They are known by the letters X (our papyrus), 
V, and W. The last turn have of late come Into giyater pro- 
jnlnence by the excellent treatment to which they Mve been 
subjected by Albrecht Bietcrich (‘ Papyrus Magica \ in Jahrb. 
f. EhSologie, Buppl. xvl. ; Abroxox, Studicn rur ReliyunugtsQ. 
da tpauren Allaiunu, 1S91). They are our moat valuable 
source lor studying the syncretistic religion ol later antiquity as 


roflected in the mind of the vulgar. With these our X must be 
grouped, as it was found with them. The great mass of ite 
recipes, it is true, contain nothing but prescriptions for the 
apprentices of some cheating gold- and silver-smith. But these 
prescriptions are interspersed with others referring to supersti- 
tion, Small wonder, lor the art of the metal-worker from the 
earliest times was considered to bo specially connected with 
magic; witness the legends of the iniraoulous creations of 
Hephaestus, of his Telchlnes and Baktylol (see on these 
Roscher’s Lex. der nr. u. rom. ilythologie, s.v.), and the northern 
legends of the smith Wieland. Traces of this belief have lasted 
Into our own times. Even to-day the village blacksmith Is 
usually ‘the wise man,’ If not actually the wizard, of his village. 

Alchemy in the proper sense of the word cannot bo said to^ 
found In X. But a farge number ol its recipes have for their 
end to produce an alloy of baser metals which cannot bo dis- 
tinguished from the genuine article, so much so that even a 
member ol the guild shall not be able to detect the fraud. But 
two of Its prescriptions use a ‘never-ending material’ and a 
special kind of asemon. This asemon, originally the Egyptian 
name (asem) of an alloy of mid and silver, perhaps the so-called 
elekiron. Is here conceived as a material which can give the 
gttalities of the precious metals to the base ones. It acts, so to 
speak, as a leaven, changing the base foundation into gold os 
leaven changes flour Into bread ; in other words, we are face to 
face with a real chemical action. 

At this point the second group of chemical literature sets In. 
Its most Important, nay fundamental, treatise indeed, that of 
* Democritus,' bears in its recipes the closest resemblance to the 
presoriptions of the papyrus (cf. Berthelot’s analysis, both In 
the Bistoire and In the Introduction to the Collection). In close 
analog to the papyrus, this treatise also included originally not 
only the science of commutatfon of metals, but likewise that of 
Imitating precious stones, and of dyeing cloth. The raystlo 
element, however. Is already In full force. Not only is the 
technical part proper Introduced by a fabulous tale, giving the 
miraculous history of the alleged recovery of the treatise from a 
secret vault, but ft repeats again and again, in the fashion of a 
refrain, the mystic saying : ‘Nature rejoices In nature, nature 
conquers nature, nature rules over nature’— a saying to which 
we shall return later on. Other pieces, too, In the Collection, 
according to Berthclot's expert analysis, are more or less closely 
related to the papyrus, but us some of them do not occur in Ue 
oldest MS, we shall leave them undlscusscd. One step forward, 
ft Is true, has been taken by the author of the psoudo-Demoorl. 
lean work ; he fs no longer conscious of the fraudulent character 
of his practices, but honestly believes in the possibility of trans- 
mutation. 

We have called the above work fundamental. And so, indeed, 
ft must be called, fn view of the fact that after its existence 
nothing new was written, and that all successors either had 
no higher ombltion than to comment upon it, or started from It 
as their basis. Here belong the works ol Syneslus (not the 
Oyreniean bishop of this name, nithougli a contemporary of 
hfa), of Olymplodorus (ol doubtful age, but perhaps living under 
Justinian), and of Zosimus (the most important of them all, 
though the most elusive). The question of the latter’e person- 
ality, as well as of his time, Is so perplexing because for his wri^ 
ings more than for anything else the editorial method of the 
French Oollcctfon has been confusing. In the ecverol hundred 
quarto pages filled by pieces escribed to him, many parallel and 
even contradictory pieces from old as weU as from new codlcyt 
are fumbled together. This much is sure, however, and borA 
out by the Index of the Marclanus, that of all the commentators 
he was the most Important. Certain Indications In his writings 
allow ns to conjecture that ho lived after the philosopher For- 
pbyrius, and before Olymplodorus. He also seems to allude 
to Maui, the founder ol Manlchailsm. Wo shall therefore not 
err very much one way or the other, if we assign him to the 
early years of the 4th cent, of our era. Suidas (s.v.) tells us 
that he came from Panopolis In Eprypt, and lived in Alexandria. 

The later Greek alchemists can find only a passing mention In 
this article. Such are Stephanos, contemporary of the emperor 
Heracllanus, and the alehcraistlc poets, four in number, who In 
Byzantine trimeters revamp the ecanty ideas of Stephanos. 
Numerous smaller treatises, preserved in MSS, cannot oven be 
mentioned here. The question of their value Is Indissolubly 
bound up with that of the value of our tradition. 

"We shall now be able to trace in a very few 
words the development of alchemy. Starting from 
the purely practical basis of fraudulent craftsman- 
siiip, in Egypt, famed from olden times for her 
Imowledge of metalwork and crude chemical know- 
ledge (ci. the Egyptian porcelains and glaases), it 
found its further development in that home of 
all mystic humbug, Alexandria. Here it fell 
under the influence of that mixture of relimonH, of 
mysticism, and of philosophy which we call either 
%ncreti3m or Gno.sis, and pursuing that kind 
of knowledge found its ‘Bible’ in the forged 
treatise ascribed to Democritus. Also in the man- 
ner of that kind of literaturej counter-claim met 
claim ; hence the various traditions as to the real 
inventors of alchemy. Conforming partly in idea.s 
and in expressions to Christianity, it escaped the 
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fate of other superstitions, — ^the condemnation of 
the ChTirch, — was carried to Constantinople, and 
there vegetated in peace in the dust of libraries. 
On the other hand, through Syrian translations it 
found its way to the Muslims, was hy them carried 
to the "West, and so reached Europe, where it was 
received with credulous avidity, and flourished 
until superseded hy truly scientific methods, thus 
finally flowng into the broad stream of true and 
modem chemistry. 

It remains now to speak of the relations between 
alchemy and philosophy and religion. The re- 
searches of Usener (Acligionsgcschichtl. Vnier- 
sucliungcn, Bonn, 1889-1897), of Dieterich (f.c.), 
and of Schmekel [Untersnchungen zur Geschichte 
der Mittlem Stoa) have shown now enormous was 
the influence of the Stoic school on the develop- 
ment of popular beliefs in the last cent. B.C. and 
the 1st cent. A.D. In regard to alchemy, however, 
the proof had been furnished as early as 1856 hy 
Prantl (Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, 1856) in an 
article which still contams the best exposition of 
the philosophical elements in ancient alchemy. 
The Stoics, in their endeavour to prove that the 
whole cosmos was permeated hy the Divine, and 
that all phenomena of life were only emanations 
of it, could not afibrd to reject any claim to the 
supernatural raised by these pseudo-sciences, and 
so they became the ardent defenders of magic, 
alchemy, and astrology (for the latter see Boucnd- 
Leclercq, Hist, de VAstrologie grecgtie). Vice versa 
these sciences gratefully adopted the apparent 
aid to be got from the Stoic arsenal of proofs. 
When the Democritean theory constantly, harps 
on the refrain : ‘ Nature overcomes nature, nature 
rejoices in nature, nature rules over nature,’ the 
alchemists simply followed Stoic precedent. Nay, 
this very tenet is considerably older than the ex- 
tant works on gold-making. It is ascribed to the 
mythical Egyptian king Neohepsos, the patron 
saint ,of astrology, whoso forged works found 
their. entrance into the world of letters about the 
beginning of our era. The maxim, too, upon which 
the Leyden Papyrus bases its prescriptions, that 
a little leaven leavens a whole loaf, belongs here. 
When later, in the 2nd and _3rd cents, of our era, 
that jumble of all philosophies, from the lonians 
to Neo-Platonism, which we ctdl Hermetic phil- 
osophy, gained ascendency, it too was eagerly 
adopted by the alchemists. Hermes now becomes 
the great protagonist and inventor of the science. 
Nor were the alchemists averse to borrowing from 
other pseudo-sciences. They were deeply indebted 
to Astrology, again under the influence of Stoic 
ideas. Not only do some treatises take account of 
favourable planetary aspects, but the theory that 
the planets exercise a profound sympathetic in- 
fluence over the component parts of the_ universe 
found its expression in the small but significant 
fact that the metals are aTitten in the manu- 
scripts by a sort of planetary notation; for gold 
they aTote the sign of the sun, for silver that of 
the moon, and for quicksilver that of Hermes, 
whence the English name ‘mercury.’ 
strong is the influence of that syncretism a'hich a'e 
are accustomed to call Gnosis. The greatest of all 
commentators, Zosimus, explains the title of his 
last chapter, Omega, by telhng us that it belongs 
to the sphere of Kxonos, but only jcari tvawfiov 
<ppi(7iv, a’liile the oo-iJ/wtoi ^pda-tt is known only to 
the great and hidden Nikotheos. Not only the 
name itself is Gnostic, but still more so the dis- 
tinctions between a corporeal and an incorporeal 
expression; for this distinction between Jesus in 
the body and adthout a visible body forms the very 
foundation of Gnostic speculations. 

This leads us into the sphere of religion. Now 
we must not expect to find in the alchemists any new 
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information about the religious speculations of their 
time. These men, locked up as they were in their 
narrow laboratories, were simply receptive, and 
only reflected what was saturating the air around 
them. In this sense only may a-e go to the al- 
chemists as a source of religious information. And 
here a-e find what a-e should expect. All religions 
have been jumbled into a great chaotic mass. 
Everything is ‘One and All.’ But nevertheless, 
indmdual deities, like Hermes, Kronos, Aphrodite, 
play their part. Nor a-ere the alchemists averse 
to calling in the help of Judaism, and of Christi- 
anity as it appeared to them. Zosimus embodied in 
his commentary a piece containing highly interest- 
ing speculations about Adam. But, on the a-hole, 
a-e may repeat a-hat Usener says about the specula- 
tions of the Gnosis: like a sultry breath of air 
carrying to us a-ondrous scents from an unapproach- 
able garden, such is the impression of the Gnostic 
(and alchemistic) teachings. 


LtTEiuiURE. — Kopp, Beitragt zur Oeseh. der Chemie, 18B9 ; 
l-eemans, Papyri Qrceci Musei Lugduno-Batavensis, ii. 18SS ; 
Dieterich, ‘Papyrus Mngica V,’ Jahrb. f.\Phiiolome, Suppl. 
xvi., and Abraxas, 1S91; Berthelot, Ongincs de I’Alehimie, 
18S5, Journal des Savants, 18S4, 1893; Berthelot and Ruelle, 
Les AlchimisUs Grecs, 1888 (partly reprinted, with independent 
pagination, in Berthelot, La Chimte au mogen dge); HoET- 
mann in liadenburg, Bdictb. der Chemie, li. nnder ‘ (3hemie ’ ; 
Tannery, Jlevtte des Etudes Greegues, UL ; John, Revue de 
Philologie, xv. ; Bonchd-Leclercg, Hist, de VAstrologie 
Grecque-t Schaefer, Die Alehemie, 1887; Patdy-Wissowa, 
1. a.r. ‘Alehemie.’ E. RlESS. 


■ALCHEMY (Muhammadan). — i. Authors. — 
The most ancient Arabic author who a-rote about 
alchemy was a royal personage — @-alid, son of 
Yazid, son of Mu'aa-iya — ^ivho died A.H. 85 (A.D. 
704). There are three letters on alchemy ascribed 
to him ; his master is said to have been a Syrian 
monk, Morienus or Marianus, and to have dedicated 
a treatise on alchemy to him : Liber de compositione 
Akhemia, quern edidit Morienus Eomanus Calid 
regi Mq'gptorum, tr. in 1182' by Robert Castrensis 
(cf. Leclerc, i. 64). Compositions ascribed to Jifilid 
and translated into Latin are published in the Thea- 
trum Chemictim and in the Bibliotheca Chemica} 
the Arabic text of these is not extant. 

The historian Ibn ^tiiiiun, in bis Prolegomena fill. 207 in de 
Slano’8 Fr. translation), questioned the authenticity of the alchem- 
ical works of tjalid the .Umayyad, on the ground that this 
prince was a Bedawi Arab who lived before the rime of the 
scientific BCtivit)- of the Arabs, and that therefore he could not 
bare been acquainted with such a complicated science as 
alchemy. However, the tradition is very exact, both in the 
Book of Songs (Eitab ai-Aghdni, xvi. 83-93), and in JIas'udi (Les 
Prairies d'or, ed. and tr. Into Dr. by Barbler de Uej-nard, vffi. 
170X This historian says that alchemists acknowl^ge (jalid, 
son of Yarid the Umayyad, as one of their elder brothers. 

The second name to be mentioned is that of 
Geber. Tliis famous person, ivho became illustri- 
ous and legendary in the Christian Middle Ages,_is 
known under the Arab name of Abu MOsa Jabir, 
son of Etaivan; his tribal name is ‘the Azdite’; 
from the place of his birth he is named ‘of Tas’ 
or ‘of 'Tartiis’ ; he is sometimes called al-^arrani, 
which agrees with the tradition connecting him 
with the Sabteans of Uarran. The surname ‘al- 
Umatvl, the Umayyad,’ which is sometimes riven 
him, represents a tradition according to whicli he 
had 5^alid, son of Yazid, as master; but other 
accounts describe him as a pupil of Ja'far as-Sudiq, 
who is also credited -with a profound knowledge of 
occult sciences, and to whom bibliograpliers ascribe 
works on science and divination (cf. Hajji Haifa, 
V. 277, 5!80 ; Ibn Hallihan, No. 130). Lastl5-, there 
is occasionally coupled with the name of Geber tlic 
epithet ' Sufi ’ ; this is explained by the fact that 
Geber, haring been converted from Salxeism to 
Islam, is said to have exhibited great zeal for the 
Musalm5n faith ; the title must have been added, 
however, at a later period. 

We should clearly pay no heed to a riew men- 
tioned in the Fihrist (p. 354 ff.), according to which 
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Geber is a mythical personage. This famous al- 
chemisfc did certainly exist ; but very little is known 
about his life._ A reliable tradition represents him 
as usually residing at Kufa ; he is sometimes con- 
nected with the Barmecides {Fihrist and Hajjl 
5alfa, iii. p. 688). He flourished about the year 
A.H. 160 (A.D. 776). A whole series of works is 
attributed to him ; their titles are generally sym- 
bolical, and their number exceeds two hundred. 
There are twenty-two Arabic works placed under 
his name in our libraries. Berthelot and Houdas 
have published five of these treatises under the 
titles of : Book of Royalty ; Small Book of Bal- 
ances ; Book of Mercy, a work revised by a pupil ; 
extracts from the Book Concentration ; and Book 
of Oriental Mercury. Tne Latin treatises ascribed 
to Geber do not correspond to the Arabic works ; 
besides, they exhibit a more advanced stage of 
chemical science. Some of these are : Geberi regis 
Arahum summa perfectionis ministerii, Gedani 
(Dantzig), 1682 ; Geberi philosophi de alchemia libri 
iii., Nuremberg, 1545 (cf. Steinschneider, ZDMG 
xiii. 649). The Latin treatise, entitled Book of the 
Seventy of Jo (John), is the only one which seems 
to have preserved some fragments of Geber or his 
pupils, judging from the resemblance between the 
titles of ite chapters and those of a work of the 
same name which the Fihrist mentions and ascribes j 
to Geber (Latin MS 7156, Paris ; cf. Berthelot, La \ 
Chimie au moyen Age, i. 323). j 

There were several alchemists in the 3rd cent, j 
A.H.; the two most famous are the ascetic Dhft-n- 
NOu al-Mi^ri of Ikhmim (d. 245=A.D. 859) and 
Ibn al-Wahshlya, the imarinative author of the 
Nabatcean Agriculture, who wrote during the 
second half of that centuiy. We possess three 
works of Dhfl-n-Nfln on alchemy — in poetry, dia- 
logue, and miscellany (cf, B. A. Nicholson in 
JRAS, 1906, p. 311fi',). We have various works 
of Ibn al-Wahshlya, especially a Treasury of Wis- 
dom or Secret's {Kanz cu-hikma or Kanz al-asrAr), 
which is a system of alchemy. Wo may add to 
these names that of Muhammad, son of Umail 
(rather than Amyal) at-TamImi, who composed, 
among other things, an essay on ancient Egyptian 
paintmgs ; and that of Uthmfin, son of Suwaid al- 
Ikhmimi, who disputed with Ibn al-Wahshlya. 

In the 4th cent. (10th A.D,) appears the medical 
philosopher ‘ Bazes,’ Aba Bakr Muhammad, son of 
Zakariya ar-Bazi. He was an enthusiastic student 
of alchemy, and almost a martyr to this science. 
As he had dedicated his famous book on medicine, 
al-Man^uri, to the SamSnid prince Aba S&lih 
Man§ar, son of Ishak, he afterwards also presented 
him with his plea, ‘ The Establishment of Alchemy ' 
[Kitab ithbat al-ldmlya). The prince asked him to 
verify some of his experiments, and, finding him 
unable to do so, he struck him across the face with 
a whip, and blinded him. He died in A.H. 311 or 
320. We may mention his Kitab al-asr&r, ‘ Book of 
Secrets,’ on alchemy ; a Preparatio Salis Aromatici, 
placed under his name, is published in the Theatrum 
Ghemicum, iii. No. 64. 

To the same century belongs another important 
writer, Maslama al-Majriti, x.e. of Madrid. This 
learned encyclopiedist (d. 395 or 398=A.D. 1004 or 
1007), after travelling in the E^t, brought thence 
to his native coimtry a collection of the famous 
works of the ‘Brethren of Purity,’ of which he 
probably made a new recension. Being skilled in 
alchemy, he wrote specially on this subject a 
Kanz al-fadcCtl, ‘ Treasury of Accomplishments,’ 
dated 348. 

We may mention in passing a.nother prince, who 
was reputed to be an alchemist, the celebrated 
Fatiraid Hallfa al-MansOr al-HplWa (d. 411=A.D. 
1020), the founder of the religion of the Dmzes. 
The only famous names that we find after him are 


those of GhazzSlI the great philosopher, Tughra’I, 
pd Jildaki. Ghazzfili(451-605=A.D. llll)belioved 
in alchemy, and wrote some articles on the sub- 
ject; one of them is extant at Berlin, Magala al- 
fauz, ‘Lecture on Preservation.’ Tughra’i (al- 
Hasan, son of ’All), who died about ’616, wazir of 
the Seleucid Sultan Mas'ad at Mosul, became famous 
ns an alchemist, Avrote on alchemy, Jami al-asrar, 
‘ Comjpendium of Secrets,’ an article on the philos- 
opher^ stone,_ and a commentary on GebePs Book 
of Mercy. Jildaki ('Ali, son of Aidamur, son of 
•All), who died in 743= A.D. 1342), is the author 
of several works on alchemy and the search for 
‘the elixir’ (of. on this author S. do Sacy, Notices 
et extraits, iv. 108 ; Leclerc, ii. 280). 

Alchemical studies continued in Islfim during 
the time of the literary decline and doivn to the 
present day. In the 10th cent. a.h. (16th A.D.) 
authors like Mujlih ad-Din Bostfin Efendi of jUdln, 
or'AJi Beg of Izniq, are fotmd writing ‘ Alchemies,’ 
and in the 11th cent, the physician Mania Salih, 
son of Na^raUah al-^alabl, adapted Paracelsus. It 
is said that there are still alchemists in Morocco 
and at Mecca. 

2 , Doctrine.— The doctrine of alchemy appears 
among the Arabs under very philosophicju aspects ; 
it implies certain ideas on the nature of physical 
matter which are derived from general philosophy. 
This connexion with philosophy is so very close, 
that we come upon treatises beginning ivith real 
phUosophicpl introductions; e.g. the ‘Treatise on 
Concentration ’ goes so far as to speak expressly of 
the doctrine of the ‘ categories,’ which it ascribes 
to Pythagoras, saying that there are ten things 
which form the universe: essence and its nine 
accidents. 

It is not difScnlt to see with what philosophical 
school the alchemists are, as a rule, connected. It 
is with the great school of Neo-Platonic origin, 
which developed in the Musalmfin world when 
the Greek sciences were being studied there, and 
attained its height about the 10th cent, of the 
Christian era (4th A.H.). The alchemists are con- 
nected more especially with the branches of this 
school which professed, the so-called ‘ illuminative ’ 
doctrines. In these sects a disposition to syncretism 
prevailed : according to them, truth was possessed 
m the different nations by wise men who expressed 
it in different ways, and who are at one time 
mythical personages, at another well-known philos- 
ophers of very different opinions. The same 
inclination towards sjmeretism is shown in the 
alchemical writings. 'The alchemistio authors do 
not know whether they owe their art to Egypt 
rather than Persia, or to India rather than China. 
The ancestors whom they claim are at one time 
quite mythical, e.g. Hermes and Agathodaimon ; at 
another historical or semi-historical, e.g. Qarttn, the 
Korah of the Bible, brother-in-law of Moses, whose 
treasures are mentioned in the Qurifin (xxviii. 76, 
79, xxix. 38, xl. M) ; or, ajmin, q^ueen Cleopatra, the 
emperor Heraclius, or Bilqis, the queen of Sheba. 
To these soothsayers and longs the alchemists add 
the philosophers and scholars of classical antiquity, 
especialfy Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Derao- 
crituB, Dioscorides, and Galen. This grouping 
would not give any very clear infonnation, if wo 
did not know from the history of philosophy that 
the list is framed according to the usage of the 
Alexandrians and the Sabseans, and that therefore 
it was in these two groups of scholars that the 
Muslims found their masters. As regards the Sabai- 
ans, we have already remarked that Geber probably 
belonged to their sect ; they carried the practice of 
syncretism to a great len^h ; they collected and 
fixed a large nuniber of legends of various origins. 
The addition of the Talmudic legends of QfirOn and 
of Bilqis, of the Persian names of Jamfi-sp and of 
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Maghis the sage, to the Egyptian legends of Hermes 
and Agathodoemon, must have been their work. 
More especially Alexandrian are the legends, of 
frequent occurrence in the alchemical writings, 
which refer to the Pyramids and the great ruins of 
ECTpt, and represent these monuments as ancient 
laboratories, or at least as having been used as de- 
posits for the secrets of the sciences. The tradition 
which makes Cleopatra a scientist is undoubtedly 
Alexandrian, as is also the one which represents 
another woman, Mary the Copt, as lecturing on 
alchemy in the presence of various learned men 
(of. Kopp, Beitrage, i. p. 402 ; Steinsohneider, 
Mathem. § 140 ; Berthelot, La Chimie au moyen 
dge^ iii. passim). One of the Arabic treatises pub- 
lished by Berthelot and Houdas hears the name 
of an Egyptian sage Ostanes. 

Another tendency which appears from time to 
time in the alchemical writing certainly arises 
from Neo-Platonism, viz. the tendency to mysticism. 
It makes itself evident in two ways : (1) by found- 
ing the art of alchemy on a revelation which was 
received by the ancient prophets, e.g. by Hermes 
or by Qarun ; or (2) by maldng moral conditions 
intervene in the production of the great work : God 
co-operates in the undertaking and the alchemist 
must prepare himself for this Divine co-operation 
by purity of heart. Even in the cases in which 
this condition is not formally laid doAvn, the 
alchemistic •writings bear a strongly religious 
stamp. 

It IS a very -wide-spread custom among -Nviiters on 
occult suWeets to connect the metals with the 
planets. Gold is held to correspond -with the sun, 
silver with the moon ; the other metals, mercury, 
iron, tin, lead, correspond respectively to Mercury, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. This connexion was 
made long ago, but the Muslims ascribe it more 
especially to the Sabasans ; and this provides a new 
proof of the important part which that sect took in 
the transmission of ancient ideas, Greek as well as 
Jewish and Chaldroan. 

The part played by Syrian scholars in this work 
of preserving and handing do-wn scientific know- 
ledge was greater even than that of the Sabseans ; 
ana it is better known. It was through Syrian 
works that the Muslims became acquainted •with the 
chief Greek alchemists, especially Zosimus (of. 
Berthelot, La Chimie au moyen Age, ii.). 

Now, what exactly is the doctrine, or rather the 
postulate, on whicn alchemy is based ? This 
postulate, in its essential elements, is very simple. 
It holds that metals differ from each other in 
degree, but not in nature, and that any one of the 
baser metals, like lead or copper, may be trans- 
muted into a more perfect metal like silver ox 
gold. This postulate is connected -with or implies 
a curious idea frequently expressed alchemists, 
that of the ‘life’ of the mineral. The metal or 
the mineral is really regarded as a liifing being, 
which is engendered and develops in the womb of 
the earth, where it is subjected to various con- 
ditions, such as help or hinder its perfection. 
This theory is expressed, e.g., in the treatise of 
the ‘Brethren of Purity’ devoted to mineralo^. 
Dietorici, the editor of that treatise, remarks that 
it is conceived on Aristotelian, one might say 
rather, Neo-Platonic principles, and that it is in- 
serted in a series of treatises based on those of 
Aristotle, although we do not know any ivork on 
minerals by that philosopher. 

In th&t trcatlso tho doctrine is presented thus. From the 
elements which lie like potentialities In the womb of the earth, 
there are first of nil formed, as energies, mercury and sulphur ; 
from those two there are aftenvards formed, ns entelechies, 
metals which are good or bad, noble or base, nocording to 
circumstances. It is only in consequence of certain injuries 
undergone that the material docs not become silver or gold 
instead of lead or tin. Alchemy endeavours to repair these 
injuries (Dictcrid, Die Ahhandlun^en dtr JlhioSn etSa/d, 


Leipzig, 1886, Vorwort, p. IS, and text, p. 1371. The same idea 
is expressed in the Cosmography of Qazwini (cd. Wiistenteld, 
i. p, 207), and in this work also it is ascribed to Aristotle ; the 
metals in their mines undergo certain injuries which cause their 
imperfections; e.g. lead is a kind of silver which has three 
defects— an unpleasant odour, softness, and a disagreeable 
sound. In this book also, means of getting rid of these defects 
are suggested. 

In the works of Geber published by Berthelot, 
apd especially in the Book of Mercy, whose authen- 
ticity appears most certain, this notion of the life 
of metals is consistently expounded; a regular 
anthropomorphic theory is applied to mineralogy ; 
not only the idea of ‘ generation ’ applies to metal, 
but also the ideas of ‘marriage, pregnancy, and 
education’; all these conditions, it is said, are 
necessarily the same as in the case of a human 
being. This doctrine is expressed irith equal force 
in the treatise by al-]^ab!b, published in the same 
collection and apparently quite ancient. Accord- 
ing to these various alchemists, the formation and 
the life of metals require time, like our oivn; to 
bring the metal in the womb of the earth to its 
perfect state, which is the state of gold, nature 
takes a veiy long time, more than a thousand years, 
according to the most ■wide-spread alchemistic tra- 
dition ; the work of alchemy is to imitate nature, 
and at the same time to discover more rapid means 
than hers for the development of the metal. 

The anthropomorphic theory of alchemists has 
one more aspect ; it applies to chemical bodies the 
ideas of life and death, of body and soul, of matter 
and mind. In this sense the idea of occult forces 
is very interesting; these subtle, intangible, in- 
■visible forces are compared to ‘spiritual forces’; 
the force of the magnet, which attracts iron 
through other materials, and that of poison, which 
permeates the organism, are called ‘ spiritual 
forces’ (Berthelot, Geber: ‘Traiti de la misdri- 
corde,* p. 176). In bodies there are some sub- 
stances earthly and gross, and others pure and 
light; the former are called ‘dead,’ the latter 
‘living’; these notions of death and life are also 
employed in a relative way: e.g. sulphur and 
arsenic are living when they are mixed with sub- 
stances inferior to them, such as talc; but they 
appear earthly and dead when they are united 
with live mercury (i6. p. 178). In every body, and 
a fortiori in every comhination, it may be supposed 
that there is a material part and a spiritual part, 
a soul and a body. The soul is infused into the 
body; its nature is superior to that of the body, 
refines it, and gives it a kind of immateriality. 
A common task for chemists consists in giving a 
soul to each body, by first purifying souls and 
bodies, and then mfusing into each broy the soul 
which suits it. Geber, still folloiving the idea 
that there were certain injuries caused by nature, 
even speaks of ‘restoring’ to the body the soul 
which ‘ has gone out of it’ ; tliis is another aspect 
of a chemical operation ; thus, mercury is the soul 
which suits gold and the other metals. The spirit 
also is capable of a sort of education ; not only 
must it be fit to unite forcibly with its body, and 
for that reason be pure, but it must also be firm, 
it must resist fire, and to this end must, as far as 
possible, partake of the nature of fire,_ 

In practice, the aim of the alchemist’s efib^ is 
to find the substance, a living substance, ‘elixir’ 
or spirit, which, when combined ■\rith the body of the 
imperfect metal, previously prepared and purified, 
■will change it into perfect metal. Alchemists use 
various means, and look in various places to find 
this substance ; they do not regard it ns exclusively 
mineral ; they even make use of organic bodies in 
its preparation ; they discuss whether it is ‘excre- 
ment, blood, hair, or egg’ ; as a rule, they describe 
it os a stone ; it is ‘ the Bliilosopher’s stone, the very 
recious stone.’ This stone is afterwards ground 
own, and during the grinding it is sprinkled with 
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water mixed with drugs and simples. The liquid 
obtained in this way is the ‘elixir.’ 

3. Discussions of aie doctrine. —During the 
course of Arabic literary histoiy, various persons 
assumed an attitude of opposition to the alchemical 
doctrine. This opposition led to discussions. It 
must, however, ne stated that the objections 
raised were not directed against the study of 
bodies and their properties, but only against the 
assumption peculiar to alchemists, concerning the 
possibility or the transmutation of metals. In the 
3rd cent. a.h. the philosopher al-Kindl declared liim- 
self against the alchemists. He -wrote a treatise 
on ‘the error of those who think that gold and 
silver can be obtained othenvise than in their 
mines,’ and another on ‘the deceite of alchemists. 
A pupil of al-Kindl, Dubais, took up the cause 
of the alchemists, hoAvever, and wrote two treatises 
on their science, cited in the Fihrist. Hazes com- 
posed a ‘ refutation ’ of the objections of al-Kindi. 
Farabi believed in alchemy, but A'\acenna (Ibn 
Sina), was opposed to it (see Avicknna). Tuglira’i 
afterwards defended alchemy against A-vicenna. 

A-vicenna’s chief objection consisted in sa3dng 
that the seven metals differ in their specific 
qualities, each of them forming a definite species 
mth real characteristics ; FariiDi believed, on the 
contrary, like the alchemists, that all metals were 
of the same species, and he considered their quali- 
ties merely as accidents, ^ghra’i, bringing in 
the Divine power, observes, in addition, that it is 
not a question of producing a specific difference in 
the metal treated, but of making it fit to receive 
this difference from its Creator. A-vicenna also 
objects, like al-Kindl, that it is incredible that 
there can be a shorter way of bringing metals to 
their perfect state than that which is followed by 
nature. 

The other objections brought forward against 
alchemy are : that no one has ever been pointed out 
TOth certainty as having achieved the great work ; 
that it is especially poor people who study alchemy ; 
that alchemists circulate counterfeit gold, and in 
that way wrong the public, and are liable to 
punisliment by law. This latter accusation refers 
to the cases in which alchemists succeeded in giving 
to metal what they called a dye, i.e. in covering it 
with a layer whicn had the appearance and some 
of the properties of gold. The alchemists replied, 
weakly enough, it is true, to these objections, by 
saying that this ‘dye’ was fast, and Avould last 
several centuries. 

The cosmographer Dimishql (ed. Fraehn, p. 97) 
and the historian Ibn Haldan {Prolegomena, de 
Slane’s Fr. tr. iii. 207 ff'), opponents of alchemy, 
speak in an interesting way about alchemists, and 
relate the objections Avhich were raised against 
them. 

f . Special contribution of Muslims to alchemy, 
t is very difficult to determine exactly the share 
due to Muslims in the progress of chemical dis- 
coveries. It was, apparently, very slender. The 
most ancient Arabic works are adaptaticms of, or 
coiBinentaTies on, Greet works ; that of Crates is 
typical. Tlie discoveries which Western tradition 
has ascribGd to Geber, those of <xqxut vcgdli^f of 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and nitrate of silver^ 
are not found in the Arabic works placed under this 
alchemist’s name, but only in someXatin pamphlets 
at the end of the 13th cent. ; it seems, therefore, 
that the admiration affected by the Western peoples 
for ^luslim alchemists is due not so much to their 
real ■worth, as to the general custom of looking 
to the East for masters, especially of the occult 
sciences. 

It is prohahlc, however, that M-uslims^ made | 
progress in chemistry as applied to mefficine, m ' 
dyeing, and in the art of enamelling. AI-Kindl, I 


hpides others, -wrote about colouring matters, 
glass-making, the processes of remomng stains 
from cloth, and other similar subjects. These 
particular industries have not yet been studied 
minutely enough. 

Every one ^ows that our languages are in- 
debted to Arabic chemist^ for certain words, which 
are in some cases Arabic words, in others Greek 
words preceded by the Arabic article; e.g. alchemy, 
alemhie, ahtdel, alcohol, elixir. The word alchemy 
has been derived from xv/iela, ‘mixture.’ Wiede- 
mann has shoivn that tliis word originally denoted 
the very substance wliich has the property of 
accomplishing transmutation, the eli.xir, and not 
the sum of the ways which help to find it (Wiede- 
mann, Beitrage, ii. p. 351 ; J. Gfldemeister, ZDMG, 
1876). The tcoU, which has given its name to 
alcohol, was originally a very fine powder ; it is the 
black powder which Oriental ladies use for blacken- 
ing roimd their eyes. The use of the word was 
generalized ^d extended to various powders and to 
liquids. Elixir is said to he derived from Greek 
(i;pioy, ‘dry powder’ (J. Gildemeister, l.c.) ; it is 
possible, however, from the point of -view of the 

f rammatical form, that it is an Arabic word and 
elongs to the root hasara, ‘to grind,’ al-iksir 
being ‘the thing ground,’ ‘the powder.’ 

I/iTERATonE. — BertheJot, La CkimU au moytn Sgt, 1885, 
pt i., Essai sur la transmUsim de la science antique 
au inoyen dge, Paris, 1883, pt. iil. with the collaboration 
of O. Houdas, L’Alchimie arabe, 1893 ; Eilhard Wiede- 
mann, Ecitraqc zur Qesch. der X atunoissenschaften, i.-iv., Er- 
langen, 1904-1905. On the Arabic authors see Brockelmann, 
Geseh. der ardb. LitUratur, 2 vols., Weimar and Berlin, 1897- 
1902. Latin works on alchemy rtven as translations from 
Arabic are found In the foiloinng collections: Theatrum 
Chemicum, 6 vols., Strassburg, 1059-81; Bibliotheca Chemica, 
Geneva, 1702 ; Artis aurifera: quam chemiam vacant due tol.. 
Bile, 1672 ; Artis chemias principes, Bile, 1672. A famous work, 
entitled Turba philosophorum, is found in two different versions 
in the collection Artis aur^erw; an ‘Alchemy’ ascribed to 
Avicenna, Liber Abuali Abineinx de anima tn arte Alchimia, 
is found In the Artis ehsmiea principes. On several of these 
works and on mineralogy, cl. F. de MSIy, Les Lapidaires ds 
Vantiquiti et du moyen age, pt. iii. No. 1, Introduction, Paris, 

1902- Cabea de VADX. 

ALCHEMY (European). — ^The study of al- 
chemy in Europe is traceable to the schools of 
Spain. J. Ferguson, in his notes to the ‘ Catalogue 
of the Alchemical, Chemical, and Pharmaceutical 
hooks of James Young of Kelly and Durris,’ 
notes which form the latest storehouse of infor- 
mation on the history of alchemy in Europe, says, 
under the head of Michael Scott : ‘ It was in Spam, 
to which it had been brought by the Arabs, that 
the art first found place in Europe’ (Bibliotheca 
Chemica, Glasgow, 1906). 

The ICliahfate of Cordova reached its highest 
splendour under the rule of Abderrahmnn in. 
(a.d. 912-961) and Al-jffakam ii. (961-970). The 
libraries of the rulers, the nobles, and persona of 
importance, numbering in some cases 400,000 
volumes, attracted students from all parte of 
Europe (Rafael Altamira of Crevea, Historia de 
Espana, i. 276). 

I. Among the first to profit by this revival of 
learning was Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester 
II. (999-1003), While still a student in the Abbey 
of Arvillac in Auverme, he attracted the attention 
of Borel, Count of Barcelona. He returned with 
him to Spain, and is said to have visited Cordova 
during the reign of Al-Hakam II. It was in the 
schools of Spain that he studied the sciences of aritli- 
metic, geometry, astrology, and cheniistr^’, wliieii 
at a later date brought him into disrepute a.s_a 
wizard. Daring the Papacy of John Xiil. (065- 
973) he visited Rome in the company of Count Borel 
and Hatto, Bishop of Vich. He then made the ac- 
quaintance of the Emperor Otho I., and was recom- 
mended by him to the notice of Adalbcro, Arch- 
bishop of Rheiras. By Otho n. (973-983) he was 
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appointed AblKit of Bo'bWo. Driven from BoTiHo 
by the neighbouring nobles, lie returned to Rlieims, 
where he taught the ‘whole range of human 
science.’ On the deOTadation of Arnulf, he was 
made Archbishop of Bheims in 991. Forced to 
resign the see in 996, he took refuge at the Court 
of Otho III. (983-1002), and by his influence in 998 
he became Archbishop of Kavenna. In the follow- 
ing year he succeeded to the Papacy. Thus by 
the close of the 10th cent, the learning of Spain 
was introduced into France and Italy and the 
Imperial Court (Milman, Lat. Chr. iii. pp. 331- 
346). 

2. The influence of Gerbert did not end with his 
death. His pupil, Fulbert of Chartres (1007-1028), 
carried on nis work. Adelmannus, Bishop of 
Brescia, in a letter to Berengarius, speaks of 
their joint studies ‘ in Academia Camotensi, sub 
nostro illo venerabili Socrate, nempe Fulberto’ 
(Bar. Ann. Eccl. 1004, 6). The Schools of Beren- 
garius in Tours and Angers to some extent carried 
on the same work. Behind the theological contro- 
versy of the early Scholasticism of the 11th cent., 
the tradition of the wide learning of Gerbert may 
be traced as one cause of the recognition of the 
philosophical studies of Spain in the 12th cent. 
(Neander, Gesch. der Chr. Bel. it. Kirche, iv. 283). 

3. The fall of the Khalifate of Cordova in 1031 
did not check the progress of learning in Spain. 
The kings of Seville, Cordova, Malaga, Granada, 
Almeria, Denia, Zaragoza, Toledo, and Badajos 
vied 'ivith one another in the patronage they gave to 
philosophy and science. The studies of the former 
period were continued, and special attention was 
given to the natural sciences — medicine, chemistry, 
botany, and astronomy. Ibn al-Baiter of Malaga 
made a large collection of minerals and plants, and 
under the Muwabbid Khallf Ya'qflb al-Man^fir 
(1196) the Giralda of Seville became the chief 
observatory in Europe. In philosophy, Averrogs 
of Cordova (1126-1198) won a European reputation 
as the commentator of Aristotle and Plato. 

4. The conquest of Toledo by Alfonso VI. of 
Castile in 1085 was another step in the propaga- 
tion of the Arabic learning in Europe. A school 
of translators was founded at Toledo which reached 
the highest point of its fame in the reign of Alfonso 
VII. (1130-1160). Among those who were attracted 
to ^ain were Hermann of Dalmatia and Hermann 
of Germany, Gerard of Cremona, the Englishmen 
Daniel of Morlay, Robert the Archdeacon, and 
Michael Scott (Raf. Altamira Crevea, op. cit. i. 
484-614). It was in 1182 that Robert Castrensis 
translated the Liber de compositione Alchemice, 
associated with the names of H&lid and Morienus. 
To the same period belongs the teaching of Alain 
de Lille, known as ‘ Doctor universalis,^ who had 
been a monk at Clairvaux, and was afterwards 
Bishop of Auxerre. 

5. Michael Scott was among the first to bring 
alchemy into prominence in Europe under the 
patronage of Frederick il. (1194-1250). He dedi- 
cated his de Secretis to Frederick in 1209. He 
studied Arabic in Sicily, and spent ten years in 
Spain. At Toledo he translated ArLstotle’s treatise 
on Natural History from the Arabic, with the help 
of a Jew. In 1217 he translated an Arabic work 
on the sphere. This is a link -with the studies of 
Gerbert, who in a letter to Remigius, a monk of 
Trhves, excuses himself for not sending a sphere, 
owing to his time being occupied "with civil busi- 
ness. 

' Sphrornm tibl nullam misimus, nee nd prjesens ullam habc- 
mus, nee cst res parvi laboris tam occupatis In civilibas cansis. 
81 creo tc Cura lantarum detinet rcrum, volumcn AcliIIIcidos 
Statu dilifrentcr compositum nobis dlrlge, ut Sphieram, qu.am 
gratis proptcrdilTlcultatem sul non potentis habere, tuo muncre 
valeas extorquere" (Ocrbcrtl Ep. 131, ap. Duchesne, Bitt. 
Franc. Script. 11. 820), 


From Toledo ho went to Cordova; in 1220 he 
returned to Sicily, and in 1230 he was at Oxford. 
He died in 1235. Ferguson says of him ; 

‘ At Toledo he learnt maplo for which tho city was famous — 
natural magic or ejqjerimental physics or jugglery, ns well as 
black magic, involving the invocation of the infernal powers. 
There, too, he experimented in Alchemy’ (Bibl. Chem., art, 
‘ Michael Scott 

His Liber de Alchimia is the result of these 
studies. 

6 . Albert the Great has the merit of having 
brought the study of alchemy ns a branch 01 
philosophy into touch with the Scholasticism of 
the Middle Ages. The Great Chronicle of Belgium 
in 1480 speaks of him as ‘ magnus in magia, major 
in philosophia, maximus in theologia.’ Bom at 
Laningen in Swabia, he studied at Paris and 
Padua, and in the early part of tho 13th cent, 
taught in the Schools at Cologne. In 1228 he was 
called to Paris, but after three years returned to 
Cologne. He was the most distinguished amongst 
the Dominicans of Germany. In 1260 he was sum- 
moned to Rome by Pope Alexander rv., and was 
made Bishop of Ratisbon, He resigned the see 
after three years, and retired again to his studies 
and his lectures at Cologne, where he died in 1280. 
He was the master of Thomas Aquinas (Milman, 
Lai. Chr. ix. 122). His Libellus de Alchimia (Alb. 
Magn. qpp, omn., Paris, vol. xxxvii.) is a prac- 
tical treatise on the transmutation of metals, the 
straoture of furnaces, and the various methods to 
be used in the study of alchemy. The Preface 
is valuable as indicating the wide-spread interest 
which was then shown by all classes in the study : 

‘Invenl multcs prffidivitca littcratoa, Abbates, Prapositos, 
Oanonlcos, Physicos, et Uliteratos, qui pro eadem arte magnas 
fecerunt oxpensas atque laborcs, et tandem deflclcbant quo- 
nlam artem investignre non valebant.’ 

He persevered where others had failed : 

‘ Ego vero non desperavi, qntn facerem labores et expensai 
Indnitas ’ (Lib. de Aleh., Pimf.). 

He considers it a true art ; 

‘Prebat artem Alehhni® esse veram’ (f.e. c. S). 

He believes all metals can be transmuted into 
gold and silver, represented in astrological terms 
as Sun and Moon ; 

' Et ut breviter dicam, omnia metalla transubstantlantur in 
Solem et Lunam ’ ( 16 , c. 10). 

He speaks of the Elixir ; 

*De bis quatuor epiritibus fit tinctura qus dicitur Elixir 
arnbice, fermentum latino ’ ( 16 . c. 10 ). 

Fermentation and chemiem reaction seem to be 
used as equivalent terms. 

7. Thomas Aquinas was the pupil of Albert 
the Great at Cologne and at Pans. He, like his 
master, was a member of the Dominican Order. 
He graduated at Paris, and taught not only at 
Cologne under Albert, but at Paris, at Rome, and 
at other cities in Italy. He refused the Arch- 
bishopric of Naples, and died at the Abbey of 
Fossa Nuova near Pipemo on his way to the 
Council of Lyons in 1274. Ferguson, in his Bibl. 
Chenu, discusses the authenticity of the Tlu^sannu 
Alchcmice sccrctissimus ad fratrem licinaldum 
which is attributed to him, and leaves it an open 
question. The Summa contains one or two pass- 
ages which directly or indirectly refer to al- 
chemy, although his similes are drawn from ani- 
mal andplant life rather than from the mineral 
world. The principle of tho transmutation of 
metals may be inferred from one of the earliest 
definitions of the Summa : 

* Eespondeo dlccndum quod solus Dcus cst omnino Immuta- 

bilb, omuls au‘.' ‘ — 1 s"-;— > — Sclea- 

dumestenim, . ' ' ' Uno 

modo per potc . " “ ' ‘ ■ - ' ■ ,)ot«n- 

ti.am, quaj in altcro cst ’ (Summa, pt. i. qo. ix. art, H.). 

God alone is immutable ; all else is mutable, in 
diflercnt ways. In one place Aquinas rcfcr.s to tho 
relation that exists between tho minerals and the 
stars ; 

• Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod eCcotus allouls Invcnltur 
asslmllari causa agent! duplidter. Uno modo sccunduia 
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Rupedssa, or Jean de Koquetaillade, was a Fran- 
ciscan of Anrillac in Aquitaine. He was im- 

g risoned by Innocent VI. in 1356-1357. He quotes 
teber, Lullius, and Villanova. In his Lihtr lucis 
is the picture of a furnace, in which was practised 
' the incubation of the philosophic egg whence issued 
the marvellous quintessence.’ Petrus Bonus of 
Ferrara was the author of the Prcciosa Margarita 
novella de Thesauro ac pretiosissimo Philoiophontm 
Lapide. It was written in 1330, and published at 
Venice in 1546. The term ‘ fermentum, ’used by 
Albert the Great as the Latin of elixir, is applied 
by Petrus Bonus to the philosopher’s stone. It is 
also used as the means of perfecting it : 

'Apud philoBophos fermentum dupliciter videtur dici: nno 
mode ipse l&pis philosophorum et euib elementis compositus et 
completus in compamtione ad mctalla ; aiio mode iUud quod 
esb perficiens lapidem et ipsum compiens.' 

The chemical reactions due to it are compared with 
the working of yeast : 

' De prlmo modo dlcimus quod eicut fermentum pasta vincit 
pastam et ad se convertit temper, slo et lapis conrertit ad se 
metalla reliqua. Et siout una pars ferment! pasta habet con- 
Tcrtero partes pasta et non converti, slo et hlo lapis habet con- 
vertere plurimas partes metallorum ad ee, et non converti* 
(Petrus Bonus, ap. P. Sohuteenberger, On i<%rmen<a(ton, p. 
11). Schutzenberger adds; ‘This property of transmitting a 
force to a large mass without being Itself weakened by the 
process was precisely that which ought to characterize the 
philosopher's stone, which was so much sought after.’ Since 
these words were written, the discovery of radium has given to 
chemistry an element which also appears to have the property 
' converters plurimas partes metallorum ad se, et non converti.' 

Nicolas Flamel belonged to the latter part of the 
14th century. He was bom in Pontoise about 
1330, and died in 1418 at the age of 88 . His dis- 
covery of the elixir of life in 1382 seems to have 
met with its reward. 

X 2 . Among the prominent names of the 16th 
cent, are Basil Valentine and Isaac of Holland. 
The former is considered the author of the Tri- 
umphal Car of Antimony, but there is considerable 
doubt as to the facts of his life and the author- 
ship of the works attributed to him. The chief 
fact is a record in an Erfurt Chronicle under the 
y^r 1413 ; ‘ Eadem rotate Basilius Valentinns in 
Divi Petri monasterio vixit.’ There is a similar 
doubt as to the identity of Isaac of Holland. The 
life of Bernard, Count of Treviso, covers the 
whole Jcentury. Born in 1406, he died in 1490 at 
the age of 84, another instance of the secret of 
long life won by the alchemists probably by means 
of study, method, and application to work. He 
distinguishes between the results of the labour of 
the trae alchemist and the counterfeit products of 
sophistical alchemists. Hero there is some echo 
of the phrase of Thomas Aquinas : ‘ auram soph- 
isticatum.’ 

England produced three prominent alchemists 
in this century.' George Ripley was born about 
1415, and was a Canon Regular of St. Augustine at 
Bridlington. He visited Rome in 1477, and re- 
turned in 1478 after having discovered the secret 
of transmutation. He is tne author of The Com' 
pound of Alchemy, or the Ancient Hidden Art of 
Alchemte: Containing the right and perfectest 
Means to make the Philosopher’s Stone, Aurum 
wtabUe, unth other excellent Compounds, His 
Twelve Gates of Alchemy give some insight into 
the methods of the art in England in the 16th 
centu^. They are ; Calcination, Solution, Separa- 
tion, Comunction, Putrefaction, Congelation, Ci- 
bation, _ Sublimation, ' Fermentation, Exaltation, 
Multiplication, Projection. He died in 1490 at 
the age of 76. Thomas Dalton lived in the middle 
of the century, and received a powder from n, 
Canon of Lichfield under a promise not to use it 
until after his death. Thomas Norton of Bristol 
UTote his Credo Mihi, or Ordinal of Alchemy, in 
1477. He says: 

* I made also the Elixir of life, 

Which me bereft a merebantfs wife : 


The Quintessens I made also. 

With other secrets many moe. 

Which sinful people took me fro 
To my great pain and much more woe.’ 

13 . The 16th cent, saw a further development 
of alchemy into the more exact sciences of chem- 
istry and medicine. Paracelsus, in his student 
wanderings an alchemist, became by practice a 
physician, by experience a chemist. He was at once 
adept and wizard, sceptic and critic. He wrecked 
bis work by his bombast, his life by his self- 
indulgence. At the same time, to use Brorvning’s 
words, ‘the title of Paracelsus to be considered 
the father of modem chemistry is indisputable.’ 
Gerardus Vossius says of him ; ‘ Nobilem bane 
medicinro partem, diu sepultam avorum rotate, 
quasi ab orco revqcavit Th. Parcelsus’ (de Philo- 
sophia et Phil, seetis, ix. 9). It appears also from 
bis treatise de Phlehotomia that he had discovered 
the circulation of the blood. Lavater says that 
‘though an astrological enthusiast,’ he was ‘a 
man of prodigious genius’ (de Natura Rerum, 
Holcroft’s tr., vol. iii. p. 179). There is a reference 
to bis use of laudanum on the evidence of his 
secretary, Oporinus : 

‘Alii illnd quod in cxpulo b&buit, ab ipso Azoth appellatum, 
medicinnm fuisse pnestantissimam aut lapidem Fhllosophlcum 
putant' (Melch. Adam). Browning adds : ’This famous sword 
was no laughing matter in those days, and it is now a ma- 
terial feature in the popular idea of Paracelsus. . . . This 
Azoth was simply "laudanum suum.” But in his time ho ■was 
commonlj’ believed to possess the double tincture — the power of 
curing diseases and transmuting metals. Oporinus often wit- 
nessed, as he declares, both these effects, ns did also Fmneiscus, 
the servont of Paracelsus, who describes, in a letter to Neander, 
a successful projection at which he was present, and the results 
of which, good golden ingots, were confided to his keeping.’ 

Paracelsus, otherwise Philippus Aureolus Theo- 
plirastus Bombastus ab Hohenheim, was bom at 
Einsiedeln in 1493. He studied medicine under 
his father at Villach, and alchemy under Tritheim, 
Bishop of Spanheim, nfWttrzburg. The character 
of his studies at Wurzburg is best seen in the 
letter dedicatory, written in 1610, by Agrippa to 
Tritheim ; 

‘ Quam nuper tecum, B. P. in coonobio tuo apud Herbipolim 
(Wurzburg) aliquandiu conversatus, multa de chymicis, multa 
de magicis, multa de cabalisticis, caeterisque qum adhuc in 
occulto delitescunt, arcanis scientiis atque artibus una oontu- 
lissemus,’ etc. 

It was partly in rebellion against these tradi- 
tional methods, partly to gain as wide an experi- 
ence as possible, that Paracelsus spent his early 
life in travel : 

‘Patrls Buxnio primum, deinde propria industria doctissimos 
viros in Oennania, Italia, Oallia, Hispanla, aiiisque Europn 
regionibus, nactusestpnoceptores’tUclch. Adam, in Yit.Germ. 
Hedic.X The passage illustrates the wide interest in alchemy 
throughout Europe ot the close of the IBth century. 

Under the patronage of Sigismond Fugger, Para- 
celsus learnt much in the mines of Bohemia, and 
himself speaks of his researches into folk-lore : 

‘ Ecce amatorem ndolesccntem diOlcilllmi itineris baud pigo^ 
ut venustam saltern puellam vel fcominam nspiciat’ (De/ensi- 
ones SepUm ado. amutos tuoi, 1678 : ‘ do peregrinationlbus et 
exilic^ 

In 1626 he was called to a chair of physic and 
surgeiy at Basel. Here his over-bold denunciation 
of Avicenna and Galen made him many enemies. 
In 1628 his fall was brought about in the case of 
a canon of Basel named Liechtenfels. This man 
was cured by Paracelsus, but refused to pay the 
recognized fee. His refusal was supported by the 
magistrates, and Paracelsus fled to Colmar. He 
was at Nuremberg in 1529, at St. Gall in 1631, at 
Pfeffers in 1535, and at Augsburg in 1536. He then 
visited Moravia, Arabia, and Hungary. In 1638, 
when at Villach, he dedicated his ‘Chronicle’ to 
the States of Carinthia, in gratitude for the many 
kindnesses with which they had honoured his 
father. He died at Salzburg in 1541, at the early 
age of 48. He seems to have been generous in 
the practice of medicine. His epitaph says of 
him: ‘Bona sna in pauperes distribuenda coUo- 
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The inscription describes this first public laboratory In 
Oxford : ‘ Musajum Ashmoleanum : Schola Naturalis Historiai : 
Oflicina Chemica.’ The three largest rooms were public : ‘ The 
uppermost . . . ilusonim Ashmoleanum, The middie room 
is the School of Natural Historic, where the professor of 
chymlstry, who is at present Dr. Bobert Plot, reads three times 
a week. The lower room, a cellar ... is the Laboratory, 
perchance one of the most beautiful and useful in the world’ 
Wood’s Life and Times,' t6. vol. xxvi. p, 65X 
It was thus under the direction of Ashmole, 
perhaps the last of the Oxford alchemists, that 
the study of chemistry was placed on a sound and 
public footinm Ashmole died in June 1692, a year 
after Eohert Boyle. 

In the sister University, at the same period, 
Newton, who became Fellow of Trinity in 1667, 
directed his studies for some little time to 
alchemistical methods, and investigated the Philos- 
opher’s Stone. But at Cambridge, as at Oxford, 
the newer scientific methods set aside the dreams 
and theories of the older alchemists, and opened 
the WOT to modem chemistry. 

IC m the 18th cent, alchemy was finally dis- 
credited in the person of Dr. Price of Guildford, 
the last of the alchemists, a distinguished amateur 
chemist, and Fellow of the Royal Society. In 
May,1782 be professed to transmute mercury into 
silver and gold in the presence of a select company. 
Some of the gold thus obtained' was presented to 
George in., and Price was made M.D. of Oxford. 
The Royal Society then pressed him to repeat 
the experiments in their presence. He hesitated, 
refused, and only on the pressure of the President, 
Sir Joseph Banlcs, at last reluctantly consented. 
He withdrew to Guildford, prepared an ample 
amount of laurel water, and then began to manu- 
facture his projection powder. On the 3rd of 
August he invited the Royal Society to Guildford. 
Only three Fellows responded to the invitation. 
He received them, and then committed suicide in 
their presence. ■ 

In Germany, alchemy was laughed out in the 
person of Semler. He received the ‘ Salt of Life ’ 
from Baron Hirsohen, and, treating it as the Philos- 
opher’s Stone, Avas surprised to find gold deposited 
in the crucible. Klaproth analyzed the ‘Salt of 
Life,’ and found it to consist of Glauber’s salt and 
sulphate of maCTesia. In the ‘Salt’ sent by 
Semler, hoAvever, Klaproth discovered gold, though 
not in combination. Klaproth again consented to 
analyze SemlePs solution before the Court, Avhen, 
instead of gold ho found a kind of brass called 
tom'bac. On further investigation, it was dis- 
covered that Semler’s old servant, eager to humour 
his master, had slipped pieces of gold leaf into 
Semler’s chemical mixtures. The servant entrusted 
the secret to his ivife, that in his absence she might 
purchase the gold leaf as before. She, hoivever, 
bought brass instead of gold, and spent the balance 
on drink. In this Ai’ay alchemy was laughed out 
of Germany (Chambers, Book of Days, i. 602). 

The theories of the alchemists did not die out at once. They 
were still held by the adepts at the close of the ISth centuo'- 
The Antiquary saj’s that Dousterswivel * exhibits himself m a per- 
fect charlatan— talks of the magisterium — of sympathies and 
antipathies — of the cabala— of the dlrinlng-rod— and all the 
trumperywith which the Kosicrucians cheated a dnrkcrnge, and 
which, to our eternal disgrace, has in someldcgrce revived In our 
own' (Scott, Anltguary, ch. xiii.). The Lives of the Adepts in 
Alchemystical Philosophy was published in London in 1S14, 
and contained reports and extracts of many works on alchemy. 
Bulwer Lytton's Xanoni was written in 1M2 ns a study in the 
mysteries of the Rosicrucians. — George Eliot in 1871 wrote : 
•Doubtless a vigorous error vigorously pursued has kept the 
embryos of truth n-breathing : the quest of gold being at the 
same time a questioning of substances, the body of Chemistry 
Is prepared for its soul, and Lavoisier is bom ' (Hiddlemareh, 
Tot lii. ch. xlvlii.). 

i6. But it Avaa the establishment of the Atomic 
Theory by Dalton in the beginning of the _19th 
cent, ns n working hypothesis in practical chemmtry 
tlmt set on one side the theories of the alchemists : 

Tlie observation of the Law of Equivalents and the txiw of 
Uultiples * led to the idea that the elementary bodies ore made 


up of indivisible particles called atoms, each having a constant 
weight peculiar to itself ; and that chemicai combination takes 
place by the juxtaposition of these atoms, 1 to 1, 1 to 2, 1 to S, 
2 to 3, etc., a group of atoms thus united being called a molecule. 
This IS the atomic hypothesis of Dalton’ (H. Watt, Inoraanie 
Chemistry, 1883, p. 267). 

Immutability has been the recognized law of the 
elements ; 

‘Our molecules, on the other hand, are unalterable by way 
of the processes which go on in the present state of things, 
and every individual of each species rs of exactly the same 
magnitude. ... In speculating on the cause of this equality, 
we are debarred from imagining any cause of equalization, on 
account of the immutability of each individual molecule. It 
is difficult, on the other hand, to conceive of selection and 
elimination of intermediate varieties, for where can these 
eliminated molecules have gone to, if, as we have reason to 
believe, the hydrogen, etc., of the fixed stars is composed of 
molecules identical in all respects with our ownf’ (Ciark- 
Maxwell, Theory of Heat, 1885, p. 831). 

Thus, under the most advanced theory of Chem- 
istry and Physics in the 19th cent., the trans- 
mutation of elements was inconceivable. Yet 
there were masters of chemical philosophy tvho 
entered a caution against the exclusion of possi- 
bilities. 

Tilden writes: ‘The molecular theory has been adopted in a 
somewhat rigid form, not by reason of any special conviction 
of my own regarding its permanence as a scientific truth, but 
because I am satisfied by long experience that, whatever form 
it may ultimately assume, it is oven now a most important and 
almost indispensable aid to teaching chemistry’ (Infrod. fo 
Chemical Philosophy, London, 1876, p. vii). In treating of the 
Periodic Law and MendeleJcfTa Thole, he says: ‘This table 
requires a few remarks. In the first place, there are some 
elements, as, for instance, copper, silver, and gold, for which a 
place cannot readily be found. Silver is undoubtedly allied, 
though not very closeiy, with sodium, whilst it is also connected 
with copper on the one hand and with mercury on the other. 
Gold a^m is unquestionably triad, whilst the platinum metals 
to which it is most nearly related exhibit even atomicity ’ (il 
p. 243). There still remained something behind which was not 
altogether clear, and this, too, in the important metals, silver 
and gold. 

17. The discoveries of the Becjjuerel rays and 
the isolation of the element radium by M, and 
Mme. Curie in the opening years of the 20th cent, 
have openedup far-reaching possibilities, and have 
induced many leading chemists to conceive the idea 
of the transmutation of the elements. At the 
Leicester Meeting of the British Association on 
Aug. 1, 1907, Lord Kelvin challenged these infer- 
ences. He maintained that it ivas almost abso- 
lutely certain that there are many difierent kinds 
of atom, each eternally invariable in its own 
specific quality, and that different substances, such 
as gold, silver, lead, iron, etc., consist each of 
them of atoms of one invariable quality, and that 
any one of them is incapable of being transmuted 
into any other. He tnus combated the recent 
assertion regarding the transmutation of metals, 
and continued to regard an atom as the ultimate 
indivisible unit of matter, and the electron, or 
electrion, ns an electrical atom. 

The discussion on Srd Aug. 1907 was an event In the history 
uf chemical science. Professor Rutherford, In opening the 
debate, held that the discovery of the electron had not as yet 
disproved the atomic theory. All attempts to find an electron 
With a positive charge of electricity had failed. ‘ Though we 
can liberate the electrons of matter very frecljA there Is no 
evidence that the liberation of the electron tends to the dis- 
integration of an atom.’ Sir William Ramsay, as a chemist, 
disagreed with Lord Kelvin and Professor Rtitherford. Tlie 
latter had said that there was no evidence that the los-s of 
electrons altered the atom. Perhaps not. But there trosrev- 
denea that the gain of electrons did so. Ho declared tbaL by 
placing radium hermetically closed in a glass vessel, the elec- 
trons, emanating from the radium through the glass, and 
falling on a nickel bar placed In Juxtaposition, had the eHect, 
after a certain time, of covering the bar witli a film of radio- 
ectivo matter, which could be separated by chemical treatment. 
His conclusion was that some kind of transmutation took 
place, converting the nickel into some other tubs'amcc, this 
being characterized by its radio-activity. Lord Kelvin, in his 
reply, said that the discovciy of the properties of radium bad 
been most suggestive, and had opened our eyes to other 
discoveries, never suspected or dreamed of, Kir William 
Ramsay then announced a further discovery. He had proved 
that when radium was isolated in a bottle, alter a lapse of time 
It rave off an emanation, and the new gas helium. AATien 
again that emanation was Isolated, it produced helium and 
something else, which is conjectured on possible grounds to 
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ALCOHOL. — The nse of alcohol in some form 
or other has been familiar to man from a very 
early period in his race-existence; in all ages of 
which we have any record, in all climates, amongst 
tribes of the most varied degrees of culture, it has 
been and still is an agent with marked effects on 
the individual and the race. The name is Arabic 
in origin {al-kohl, ‘ collyrium,’ the fine powder used 
to stam the eyelids). 

Alcohol, ns we know it in ordinary use, is properly named 
‘ethyl alcohol,' and is one of a series — distlnpuished in their 
properties from one another by their boiling point, their speciflo 
gravity, and their poisonous effect — consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Their names and chemical formulai 
are Methyl alcohol (OH3OH), ethyl alcohol (OoHjOH), propyl 
alcohol (C3H7OH), butyl alcohol (P4H9OH), and amyl cueonol 
(OjHiiOH). Methyl alcohol is obtained from distillation of 
wooci, and, being nauseous in taste. It is added to ethyl alcohol, 
BO that the latter may be sold for industrial purposes without 
tax as methylated spirits. Fusel oil contains amyl and ethyl 
alcohol as well as other by-products of fermentation, and is 
usually present along with other analogous substances in 
distill^ alcoholic liquors; but as their amount is small and 
their action subsidiary, they will not be further referred to. 

Alcohol is formed from sugar by the action of 
the yeast-fungus, a unicellular organism which 
excites fermentation in saccharine solutions. A 
molecule of sugar is thus split up into alcohol and 
carbonic acid (along with some collateral products). 
There is a natural limit to the strength of the 
alcoholic liquor which is thus formed (apart from 
the amount of sugar present) ; when alcohol 
reaches a strength of 16 p.c. by volume, it stops 
further fermentation. Most ‘ natural ’ wines, such 
as claret, contain only from 8 to 12 p.c. alcohol, 
as it is hut rarely that the grape-juice is sugary 
enough to allow of the formation of alcohol to the 
highest possible extent. Stronger "wines, such as 
port and sherry, are ‘ fortified ’ by the addition of 
alcohol. It should be noted that mankind has in 
all ages made naturally fermented drinks from 
any available material. By more complicated 
recesses, beer or ale is produced either from 
arley-malt or some substitute, the strength in 
alcohol varying from 3 p.c. or less up to 8 or 9 p.c. 
The strongest drinks, such as brandy, whislcy, 
rum, gin, and liqueurs, are manufactured "with the 
aid of distillation. 

I. Physiological effects of alcohol. — ^Alcohol is 
a poison for protoplasm, that is, for the soft plastic 
material which is the essential constituent of every 
one of the minute cells that make up living 
organisms, whether animal or vegetable. Its 
poisonous effect in very dilute solution is easily 
shown on lowly organisms (Ridge, Med. Temp. 
Beview, 1898, vol. i. p. 148; Woodhead, ‘Path- 
ology of AL.lcoholism ’ in Kelynaok’s Drink Problem, 
pp. 62-56), and the more finely organized cells 
are most susceptible (Overton, SUiaien iiber die 
Narkose, Jena, 1901). Let us briefly trace the 
effects of alcohol when taken into the human body 
in moderate quantity. 

(1) With the feeling of warmth in the stemach, 
there is an increased secretion of gastric juice such 
as is produced by any irritant. Of the two con- 
stituents of the gastric juice, it is not so much the 
pepsin as the hyarochloric acid that is thus secreted, 
and recent research indicates that the digestive 
qiiality of the secretion depends very largely on 
tile nature of the stimulus. Hence it is probable 
that alcohol is of hut slight value as a digestive 
aid. By quickening the movements of the stomach 
and intestines, it nelps the expulsion of gases. 
If taken in concentrated form or in too great 
quantity, it decidedly retards digestion, ana fre- 
quent repetition of such doses is apt to bring on 
gastric catarrh. 

(2) Alcohol passes in about 16 minutes into the 
blood and lymph vessels, and is thus rapidly 
diffused through the various tissues; it forms a 
compound with the colouring matter of the blood 


which takes up and gives off oxygen less readily 
(Woodhead, l.c, p. 67). Hence the normal changes 
in the tissue cells are interfered with, and this is 
one of the causes of the accumulation of fat in 
certain alcoholics. The waste products are apt to 
be retained too long by the cells. 

(3) The nerve-cells of the brain, the most highly 
organized and delicate of the tissues, very early 
show the effect of alcohol. Many of the best 
observers of their 0"wn mental processes, such as 
Helmholtz and Huxley, have expressed themselves 
strongly as to the harmful effect of minute doses 
of alcohol on brain work. It would seem that 
the ‘stimulating’ effeet is really due to paralysis 
of the very highest nerve-centres, so that cheer- 
fulness, wit, and recklessness have freer play. 
Large numbers of psychometric experiments under 
conditions of the greatest accuracy prove that 
alcohol in small dietetic doses exercises a distinctly 
paralyzing effect on the working of the brain. 
Some mental processes are quickened for a short 
time, and then a retarding effect shows itself, 
which is prolonged and much more than cancels 
the apparent beneficial result. With the early 
facility there is apt to be loss of accuracy (Horsley, 
‘ Effects of Alcohol on the Human Brain,’ Bnt. 
Journ. of Inebriety, Oct. 1905; Riidin, Psychol. 
Arbeiten, ed. E. ICraepelin, 1901-1902; Neild, 
‘Psychometric Tests on the Action of Alcohol,’ 
Brit. Joum. of Inebr., Oct. 1903). The greater 
the demands made on psychic activity, the more 
marked is the interference caused by alcohol. An 
invariable result is that the person experimented 
on has the delusion that he is doing better "with 
alcohol than without it. The depressing results 
of a slight intoxication may last from 24 to 36 
hours (Ffirer, Transactions of the Intemat. Anti- 
alcohol Congress, Basel, 1908). The effect of the 
regular consumption of alcohol— say 1 to 2 litres 
oflager beer jier diem — is distinctly prejudicial to 
all kinds of intellectual effort (KUrz and Kraepelin, 
Psychol. Arbeiten, 1900) ; and in general the more 
difficult mental operations are more impaired than 
the easier. As for the idea that habituation 
produces a certain immunity to alcohol, this is 
probably due to a blunting 01 the nerves. Such a 
result is apt to be associated with a dangerous 
tendency to augment the dose in order to experi- 
ence the agreeable effect, just ns with morphine 
(Kraepelin, Miinch. Med. Troch., 17th April, 1900). 
Experiments on the sensory functions (sight, 
hearing, simple touch, etc.) show, from the lirst^ 
diminution in accuracy and rapidity. The motor 
functions of the body are generally influenced 
favourably by alcohol at first (Frey, Alcohol und 
Mvskelermiiaung, Leipzig, 1903 ; Sohnyder, 
Pfluger’s Archiv, 1903 ; Destrde, Joum. Mid. de 
Bruxelles, 1897) ; the amount of work is increased, 
and is more easily performed ; hut after a brief 
period extending at most to 20 or 30 minutes, there 
comes a prolonged reaction, so that the total effect 
is distinctly disadvantageous. The popular belief 
that alcohol strengthens and increases working 
capacity is accountable for a vast amount of 
dnnking among the working classes. 

(4) The effect of alcohol on the circulation 
(Monro and Findlay, ‘ Critical Review of work on 
Alcohol and the Cardio-Vascnlar System,’ Med. 
Temp. Bev. 1903-1904; Abel, 'Pharmacological 
Action of Ethyl Alcohol,’ Med. Temp. Bev. 1904- 
1905) is to cause first a dilatation of the small 
vessels, especially of the skin, shown by flushing of 
the face and a feeling of warmth. A slight accelera- 
tion of the pulse is frequently, but not always, 
produced by small doses, but the average for the 
whole day may be lowered. If the pulse tension 
is low to Degin -ivith, alcohol will not raise it. On 
the whole, experiments show that alcohol docs not 
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mental tone, and loss of self-control may become so 
marked as to require asylum treatment. 

Besides those definite lonns of aloohoiio insanity, alcohol may 
he the exciting cause in various forms of mental disorder. It is 
probably the most powerful predisposing factor, after srahilis, 
in causing general paralysis of the insane. Kraepelin (J/unch. 
Med. lI'oM., April 190G) argues that 80 p.c. of cases of general 
paralysis would not occur if alcohol were banished from the 
world. Tlie exact percentage of asj'lum inmates due to alcohol 
is somewhat difficult to ascertain, owing to varying waj-s of 
compiling statistics, and difficulties in getting at the facts of 
the patients’ history. From 16 to 20 p.c. of the insane are so 
through drink, and in recent years this percentage has tended 
to increase, espeoblly in large cities (Clouston, Mental Diseases^, 
p. 48S). The proportion of women to men thus afflicted is in 
Italy 1 to 11, in Germany 1 to 10, in Austria 1 to 6, in New York 
City 1 to 2, in Paris and Edinbuiyh about the same. Taking 
Great Britain all over, the proportion of women to men is about 
1 to 2i, significant evidence of the amount of drinking amongst 
women in this countrj- ffloppe, Tatsaehen, etc. p. 274 ft. ; 
Rowntree and SherweU, Temp. Problem, Appendix, p. 406). 
Allowance must be made for the likelihood that many who suc- 
cumb to alcohol would in its absence break down mentallj’ in 
some other way, in virtue of their unstable nervous system, and 
it has been noted that the habitual inebriates of the Ixindon 
police courts rarely become oertifiably insane (Carswell, Scottish 
Med. and Surg. J oum. 1903, ii. p. S85). Genuine epilepsy may 
be produced by alcohol ; if present already, it is Inevitably made 
worse by drink. Not seldom one sees cases of epileptiform 
convulsions coming on after a long course of inebriety ; they are 
induced by a specially severe bout. Not the brain only, but the 
other divisions of the nervous system, are very apt to be damaged 
by chronic alcoholism. Most characteristic is multiple neuritis, 
an Inflammation of the nerves beginning in the feet and bands, 
and advancing upwards it the cause persists, till a fatal result 
occurs. There are changes in sensation, such ns numbness, 
‘ needles and pins,' pains, great muscular tenderness, diminished 
sensibility to touch ; there is loss of power going on to complete 
paralysis, and there is mental deterioration. The disease may 
be brought on by alcohol in any form ; it is often associated with 
the steady secret drinking of women. It is much aggravated by 
small quantities of arsenic, as was shown in an epidemic which 
occurred recently In Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns in 
the north of England. The cause here was the excessive drink- 
ing of beer manufactured from invert-sugar, in which arsenic 
was present as an impurity. Several other neuralpo and spinal- 
cord affections are caused or aggravated by chronic alcoholism. 

4 . Tissue changes caused by alcohol. — Most 
of the disorders that ive have been describing 
are associated ivith pathological changes, easily 
recognized through the microscope. The various 
parts of the body are able to recover from the 
poisonous eflfeot of even a large dose of alcohol. 
And, so far, the functional disturbance in the 
cell eludes the best methods of examination that 


we possess. If, however, the poisonous dose is 
repeated indefinitely, there comes a time when 
organic changes occur, and these are usually irre- 
mediable. Thus degeneration, indicated hy changed 
microscopic appearance, may he found in the cells 
of the brain, cord or spinal nerves, in the heart 
^muscle, the walls of the blood-vessels, the liver- 
cells, etc. ; and at the same time there may he an 
increase of fibrous tissue, ‘the lowest structme 
in the body’ (Woodhead in Kelynack’s Drink 
Problem). 

5 . The effect of alcohol on morbidity. — ^Besides 
the purely alcoholic forms of disease, such as cir- 
rhosis of the liver and alcoholic neuritis, a large 
proportion of the illness found in hospital and in 
private practice is indirectly due to alcohol { J acquet, 
Pressc Mid., 1899, p. 338). Not only are the tissues 
directly damaged, but the resisting power of the 
body to disease is greaUy lowered ny excessive 
drinking. 

Acute pneumonia, for instance. Is more apt to occur, and 
more likely to be fatal, in nlcohollo persons, if the body is 
Weakened In its resisting rawer, by starvation, by chill, or by a 
poison such ns alcohol, tmorobes get a lodging in the sj'stem. 
Ihieumonia in drinkers is about 8 times as fatal as amongst the 
temperate. So also with cholera, plague, yellow fever, malaria, 
and other microbe diseases. As for tuberculosis, the great mass 
of present-day medical opinion is opposed to the view that 
nlcohol diminishes the likelihood of its onset. If the nervous 
system is lowered in tone, alcohol greatly helps the development 
of the disease. This is proved by the death-rate from phthisis 
In alcoholic insanity (U. Jones). Amongst traders in drink, 
tubercle is from IJ to 3 times more frequent in every organ of 
the body liable to it than amongst persons following other 
occupations (Dickinson, Transactions of Path. Soe. vol. xl. 
1^9). When one further takes account of the unhealthy con- 
ditions in which chronic alcoholics live, one cannot doubt that 


drink is largely responsible for the wide-spread prevalence of 
tuberculosis. Venereal diseases are very frequently acquired in 
the intoxicated state, when the lower passions become supreme. 
In the army they are much less frequent among abstaining 
soldiers than among non-abstainers. In their treatment, abstin- 
ence from alcohol is usually enjoined. Sj'pliiiis is much more 
destructive among chronic drinkers. lYom the surgeon's point of 
view, the worst cases for operation are those of chronic drinkers. 
They take anaisthetics badly, their tissues do not heal well, and 
they are liable to septic complications. Clinical experience is 
confirmed by numerous experiments on animals ; rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, fowls, etc., have been shown, if treated for a time with 
alcohol in even moderate doses, to be much more susceptible to 
the germs of tetanus, splenic lever, tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
etc., than non-alcoholized animals (Abbot, Diliiarde, loitinon — 
work summarized by IVoodhead in toe, cii.). 

Certain Friendly Societies in the CniM Kingdom consist 
entirely of total abstainers, and the amount of sickness amongst 
them is, to a marked degree, less than in Societies where absnn- 
enco is not compulsory, although in both classes the men are 
medically selected, and show, by the very fact that they join 
those Societies, that they are prudent and careful. The average 
duration of sickness per member among abstainers (Eechabltes, 
Sons of Temperance, etc.) is only from a half to a third of that 
in other Societies. Alcoholics, when once put on the books of 
Trade Societies, whether through disease or injury, are notori- 
ous!}' slow in recovering. 

6 . Alcoholism and mortality. — The mortality 
returns of the United Kingdom mve a very imper- 
fect idea of the number of deatlis due to alcohol 
eVacher, Practitioner, Nov. 1902). Seeing that 
certificates of death are not treated as confidential 
documents belonging to the State, deaths are often 
attributed to diseases of the liver, kidneys, lungs, 
or nervous system, instead of to their primary cause 
— alcoholism. The Swiss returns of mortality, on 
the other hand, are reliable, and they show a death- 
rate from alcoholism, amongst men, of 10 p.c. or 
more. In Swiss communities of over 5000 inhabit- 
ants, there dies between the ages of 20 and 40 every 
seventh or eighth man directly or indirectly from 
alcohol, and between 40 and 60 every sixth, and 
above 60 every seventeenth man (Hoppe, p. 230). It 
is estimated that in this country alcohol accounts 
for 1(W,000 to 120,000 deaths per annum (Kerr, 
Inebriety, p. 381). 

Certain British Insurance Societies have separate columns for 
abstainers nnd non-abstainers. In both sections the members 
are drawn from precisely the same class in all essential and 
important particulars, and the non-abstaincre assured are good 
average lives. But the abstaining section in all cases ehows a 
very much greater longevity. Thus in the United Kingdom 
Temperance nnd General Provident Institution the mortality in 
the general section has been, on an average, SO p.c. higher than 
in the temperance oection (Whittaker, ‘Alcoholic Beverages 
nnd Longeihy,' Contemp. Rev,, March 1904). Of course the 
• general section ' represents an average which includes at one 
end of the scale men who are extremely moderate, nnd at the 
other those who are free drinkers. In the absence of any ac- 
cepted standard of moderation, the class of * moderate drinkers’ 
must suffer statistically. 

7 . Alcoholism and crime. —There is universal 
testimony as to the close relationship between ex- 
cessive drinking nnd breaches of the moral law and 
the laws of the State. This is a direct consequence 
of the paralysis of the higher faculties, intellectual 
and moral, and the resulting free play given to the 
lower inclinations. Alcohol is not only a direct 
cause of crime, but it acts powerfully along with 
other conditions, such as hereditary nervous weak- 
ness or instability of the brain. Again, crime may 
be due to loss of work, poverty, and starvation, so 
often the results of indulgence in alcohol. 

A distinction has rightly been drawn between the lighter and 
the graver violations of the law which are due to drink. It is 
fortunately true that the great majority are of the former class. 
To them, however,— In order to give some idea of the degrading 
effect of excessive drinking, — we must add the vyst number of 
cases where similar offences are committed with impunity, 
escaping the notice of the police through the sheltering influ- 
ence of friends. Moreover, these ofl'cnces arc so common that 
there is a disposition on the part of the police, magistrates, the 
public generallv, nnd the relatives to regard them with the 
utmost leniency. The large proportion of habitual inebriates 
charged time after time ehows that many, perhaps most, of the 
petty offences are really due to chronic alcoholism plus a heavier 
bout than usual. In'9 cases out of 10, the drunkard of our 
police courts figures also as the wife-beater, the beggar, the 
prostitute, or the thief. As for the graver offences, the bulk of 
crimes of acquisitiveness are not connected with alcoholism. On 
the other hand, alcoholism is probably the cause of some 00 p.t 
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ALEUTS. — 1. The religion, mythology, and 
folk-lore of the natives of the Aleutian Islands — 
the ‘ stepping-stones ’ from Alaska to Kamtchatka 
— and of the north shore of the long narrow pen- 
insula of Alaska as far as the river TJgashik, are 
especially important, since their long isolation in 
a peculiar environment has caused them ‘to de- 
velop in particular directions more than any other 
knoivn branch of the Innuit (Eskimo) stem,* 
this variation being ‘especially evident in their 
language, religious exercises, and certain details 
of handiwork, such as embroidery and grass-fibre 
weaving ’ (Dali). The lanmage is rich in verbal 
forms and has many pecmianties of vocabulary, 
but is, nevertheless, undoubtedly Eskimoan in 
type, not ‘ transitional between Samoyed and 
Eskimo’ (Henry). The harpoon attains in the 
southern portions of the Aleutian area ‘ a Jirtesse 
in structure and appearance nowhere else seen’; 
the arrow also is ‘ delicately complex,’ neat and 
beautiful; and the ‘ exquisite weaving ’ displayed 
in the Aleutian beach-grass work ‘will compare 
with that of any basketmakers in the world’ 
(Mason). The kayak, the characteristio skin-boat 
of the Eskimo men, reaches the minimum in size 
and height among the Aleuts. The lamp, which 
with the Eskimos generally is the analogue of the 
fireplace, or the hearth, with many other peoples, 
is crudest and rudest among the Aleuts, — ‘the 
most primitive lamps on earth are those of the 
ancient Aleuts ; many of them are merely unmodi- 
fied rock fragments ’ (Hough). Yet the modem 
Aleuts use small lamps in their fishing boats at 
sea for warming chilled hands and bodies.^ They 
seem to have used the lamp mostly outside the 
house, preferring, when possible, a fire in the open 
air, though they are said to have done much less 
cooking than the other Eskimo tribes. When 
first discovered by the whites, both men and women 
among the Aleuts wore labrets, or lip-omaments, 
a custom borrowed, perhaps, from the adjacent 
American Indians, and primarily confined to the 
female sex. Dali reports the practice of wearing 
labrets as having ‘ died out withm two generations’ 
[ante 1878). Besides labrets, the Aleuts possessed 
masks, which figured in their dances and religious 
ceremonies, and were also placed on the faces of 
the dead. In physical type the Aleuts difier some- 
what from the Eskimos proper, beingratherbrachy- 
cephalic and of darker complexion: in facial ex- 
pression also some diflerence has been noted. 


Their constant use of the kayak and the cramped 
osition they are forced to assume for long hours 
_ave affectea their gait and the condition of their 
limbs. In the management of these boats the 
Aleuts have been very skilful. Veniaminov, the 
Russian priest who was among them in the early 
part of the 19th cent., styled Siem 'sea Cossacks, 
riders of marine mares’; they were bow-legged, 
too, like the famous horsemen of the Czar. The 
^euts have been in their present environment, 
into which they came from tlje interior of Alaska 
(the probable scene of the primitive dispersion of 
the Eskimo race, or, at least, of a considerable 
part of it), for a very long time. Dali’s investiga- 
tions of the ancient village - sites, shell -heaps, 
mummy-caves, etc,, of the Aleutian Islands demon- 
strate the continuity of occupation of the region 
by this people, and their apparent progress through 
three periods of culture (littoral, fishing, hunting). 
The earliest forms of some of their art-objects (e.a. 
labrets) are preserved in the burial-caves and sheU- 
heaps, and their variations may be traced down to 
the times of the modem Aleuts and the advent of 
white influences, in consequence of which their 
ancient culture has tended more and more to dis- 
ear. 

ike the Eskimos of continental Alaska, the 
Aleuts seem to have been influenced in several 
ways by the peoples of north-eastern Asia. To 
such contact Dr. Franz Boas attributes the use of 
property -marks on arrows, harpoons, etc., some- 
thing as yet unrecorded of the Eskimo tribes 
outside of Alaska [Amer. Anthrop. vol. i., N.S., 
1899, p. 613). By inspection of the harpoons in a 
dead, stranded whale, it is possible to discover the 
community to which the killer belongs, who, when 
notified, takes possession of the animal, dividing it 
with the finders. These property-marks ‘occur 
almost exclusively on weapons used in hunting, 
which, after being despatched, remain in the 
bodies of large game,’ and ‘in each village the 
natives of a certain group — a boat’s crew, family, 
house community, or any other social unit — use a 
certain decoration for their implements, which, in 
connexion with certain lines, forms their property- 
mark.’ From the Enssians, through the Siberian 
natives, and not from the Indians, the Aleuts and 
Alaskan Eskimos acqmred the knowledge and use 
of tobacco, according to Murdoch [Amer. Anthrop. 
vol. i., 1888, p. 328). The modem Aleuts ‘use 
nothing but civilized methods of smoking,’ and are 
great smokers. The absence of ceremonial con- 
nected with the use of tobacco among the Aleuts, 
is another evidence of the non-American mode of 
its introducton. On the other hand, the Aleuts 
have adopted something from the American Indian 
tribes, ns, e.y., in all probability, the habit, just 
mentioned, of wearing liji-omaments, some art- 
motifs, etc. The institution of slavery prevailed 
among them as it did among certain Indian tribes 
of the North Pacific coast. 

2 . ’VhQ puherty-ceremonxes and marriage-customs 
of the Aleuts are of special interest. Wnen a girl 
reaches the age of puberty, she is isolated from the 
rest of the community in a small barrabarra, or 
hut, and no one except her slave, if she possesses 
one, is permitted to visit her. This confinement 
lasts seven days, and the breaking of the tabu by 
a man is the theme of one of the most wide-spread 
tales, which has many variants. 

The couple concerned ore often brother and sister, »nd some- 
times the woman Is forcibly ravished, while at other times she 
j-iclds consent readily enough. Alter the discovery of the 
offence the two younff people flee, pursued by their parents 
and others (who resent the Infraction of the tabu as an nopex- 
donable crime), and ultimately hurl themselves from a difi 
into the sea, becoming the first two sca-otters, or (in some ver- 
sions) halr-EcaU, In one version of the tale, reported by Colder, 
the girl, who is ravished in the dark, after the fire has gone 
out, cuts the sinews of her assaulter’s legs as he escapes 
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remarkable performance of this sort, however, was 
the great moonlight dance held in December, which 
had considerable religious simificance. In con- 
nexion with these dances, wooden figures or images 
were set up, one for the women and one for the 
men. The sexes danced apart from each other, 
masked and naked, on the snow under the moon- 
light. The huge masks employed on these occa- 
sions were so made that the wearer could look only 
at the OTOund, since to see or look at the images, 
upon which the spirits were believed to descend 
during the ceremonies, was death to the indi- 
viduals so doing. After the dance was over, the 
images and masks, which seem generally to have 
been made for the particular occasion, were broken 
in pieces and thro'wn into the sea. Although men- 
tion is made of wooden figures carried from island 
to island, and associated with certain ceremonies, 
permanent ‘ idols ’ and ‘ temples ’ hardly existed. 
There were, it appears, certain ‘sacred’ high 
places, or rocks, where, with mysterious cere- 
monies, old men, or men only (women and youths 
not being allowed to approach these spots), made 
ofierings. Events like the casting up of a whale 
on the beach were the cause of dancing and other 
festivities. In some of the dances the partici- 
pants put on all their ornaments and finery, while 
in others they danced naked, except for the large 
wooden masks, wliich came doivn to their shoulders, 
and often represented various sea-animals. The 
masks used in the ordinary dances were different 
from those used in relimous ceremonies, the former 
being evidently copied from the Aleut typo of face, 
while the others, when human faces are repre- 
sented, seem to differ much from it. The dancmg- 
masks are often grotesque. Some of the carved 
masks used in certain ceremonies were deposited 
in caves. Masked ceremonies were also connected 
with the spring-time festivals. 

6. Besides their religious dances and like cere- 
monies, the Aleuts had others of a dramatic and 
educational nature. Myths and legends were 
acted out in pantomime and dance by the mem- 
bers of one village, who would invito the inhabit- 
ants of another to witness the ‘play.’ On such 
occasions special songs would be composed and 
sung. In tliese ‘plays’ men and animals alike 
were imitated and represented. Similar events on 
a smaller scale took place in individual huts,_ the 
larger ones in the ‘village-house.’ Veniaminov 
and Colder mre an account of a performance caUed 
hugan, agalik, or ‘the appearance of the devils,’ 
the object of which was to frighten the women 
into obedience and ‘keep them under’ properly. 
The essentials of the performance were as follows ; 
— '\^en it was thou^it necessary to impress the 
women and girls, certain of the men left the 
village on a pretended hunt. At night, after they 
had been gone a few days, the men at home made 
believe some calamity was about to overtake the 
community, and, by pretending great fear, made 
the women remain in the huts. While they were 
thus frightened, strange noises were heard, and 
the ‘devils’ arrived, against whom tlie men made 
the show of a valiant defence. After the ‘ devils ’ 
had been driven away, it was found that one of 
the villagers was missing, and a woman, provioi^Iy 
agreed upon, was carried out as a ransom for him. 
By and by both were brought back, the man ap- 
parently dead. He was gradually revived by 
being beaten wth inflated bladders, addressed 
with invocations, etc., and was given by his rela- 
tives to the woman who had saved him. The lost 
hunters then came in and expressed surprise at 
what had occurred. This ‘play’ is clearly anal- 
ogous to the ‘Mumbo Jumbo’ ceremonies of the 
Negroes of West Africa and to the initiation rites 
of the Australian aborigines. 
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7. The early Aleuts had very many stories and 
legends and much folk-lore. According to Veni- 
aminov and Colder, their tales and legends were 
chiefly of three kinds : purely narrative, satiric 01 
moralizing, and mythological. Comparatively few 
of the stories of the Aleuts have been presen’ed, — 
of those recorded nearly all are dne to veniaminov 
(1820-1840), and Colder at the close of the last 
century. 

One of tbo Aleutian ancestor stories tells of the adrentarcs, 
so disastrous to the people, of Chief Aritaligak of Adus and his 
son Kayulinach. Another is concerned vith the doings of the 
son of * the woman fond of intestines.’ One of the origin-legends 
ascribes the beginnings of the Aleuts to a being who fell 
down from the sky in the form of a dc^. Another version 
of this myth of canine ancestry, found afio elsewhere in the 
Eskimo territory, makes the Aleuts descend from a female dog 
belonging to Unalaska and a great dog which swam over to her 
from the island of Kadiak. Still another account traces them 
back to the dog-mother, called Mahakh, and an old man named 
Iraghdadakh, who came from the north to visit her. Another 
legend makes the ancestors of the Aleuts two curious creatures, 
male and female, half-man and half-fox, — the name of the male 
being Acagnikakh. Some legends also attribute to the ‘Old 
Man ’ the power to create human beings by throwing stones on 
the earth ; birds, beasts, and fishes being made by throwing 
stones over the land, into the water, etc. 

Colder calls attention to the fact that the 
Aleutian stories are very realistic, there being 
‘ not a single story that could not have happened 
in real life.’ Supernatural incidents occur, to bo 
sure, but thev come in only at the end of the tale. 
It is, as Colder remarks, ‘as if the gods were 
called in to help out the story-teller, when he gets 
into a tight place.’ 

8. As may be seen from their religious cere- 
monies and other practices, as well as from the 
evidence in their tmes and legends, the Aleutians 
had much spirit-lore. The shamans were able to 
obtain the assistance of spirits by their incanta- 
tions, and the spirits [kuaan) of power descended 
into the ‘ idols ’ during the peat religious dances. 
The Aleuts believed that their dead rmntives acted 
as guardian spirits, helping them out in all danger- 
ous situations and trying conditions. They also 
relied much upon these spirits in their schemes of 
revenge, etc. Belief in amulets of various kinds 
was common, — the warrior, e.g., wore a belt of 
sea-weed ivith magic knots. Mention is also made 
of the tkhimkee, a marvellous pebble, which all 
animals were unable to resist when it was thrown 
into the sea. The Aleuts of to-day have little of 
the rich mythology and folk-lore of their ancestors, 
the conversion to the Creek Church, which took 
place in the time of Veniaminov, and the course 
pursued by the Kussian priesthood having resulted 
in the passing away of institutions and beliefs, cere- 
monies, customs, and habits of the olden time. To 
this process the Aleuts appear to have taken sonie- 
what readily, a fact whicii further hastened the dis- 
appearance of what was purely national and racial. 

Lttxraitob.— H. H. Bancroft, A'ative Itaets of the Paeifle 
States, I. [18S3] 87-06, lit 104-103, 144-H5. 603, 677-6S0; 
W. H. Dali, ‘Tribes of the Extreme North-West,' A’. Amer. 
Ethnol. 1. 11877J 1-lOC, Alaeia ond its Resources, Boston, 1870, 
sec pp. SS8-S90, ‘ Remains of late Prehistoric Man ... of the 
Aleutian Islands,’ Smithson. Contrib. to AnotrL, No. SIS, 1878, 
28-32, ‘ On Masks, Ixibrets,' etc.. Third Arm. Rep. RE, 18S1- 
1882,67-202, esp. 137-143; H. W. Elliott, An Arctic Province, 
London, 1836; J. G. GeorgI, Beschreibung alter Eationen dcs 
russ. Reiches, Bt. Petersburg, 1776 ; F. A Colder, ‘ Aleutian 
Tales,' JAFL xvUL tl006J 215-222, sec also vol.xx.; V. Henry, 
Esquisse d’une gram. raisonnSe de la langue AlSoute, Pans, 
1870; I. PetroB, ‘Report on the Population, Industries, and 
Resources of Alaska,* Rev. V.S. Census, ISSO, ill. 1-1^: A 
PErmaier, ‘Die Sprache der Aleutcn und Fuchsinseln,’ SR A IP 
Phil.-hist. Kl. 1834, pp. SOl-SSO; J. C. PiUing, mHog. of the 
Eslntno Langvagtj Washington, 1^;^A U, Pmart, ‘Les 
Altoutes, ‘ 
dCElhnog., 

IsU cf'- 

Aleutians**:' l-VeSaminov, Rotes on the Islands of the 'UnaU 
aelan District (In RuK^ian), 2 vols., St. PctersbnrT, 18(0, with 
a Srd voL Rotes on the AOJian Aleuts (also la Russlaa): 
RuUetin SO, BE, Washington, 1007, pp. 30-37. 
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ALEXANDER OF ABONOTEICHOS in 
Paphlagonia owes his fame to a treatise of Lncian, 
■who was his contemporary. The piece is full of the 
minutest details of Alexander’s life. But Lucian 
makes no concealment of the contempt and hatred 
■which he felt for one whom ho regarded as a 
venal and impudent impostor, trading on the selfish 
superstition of an ignorant and credulous people. 
In his war arainst the credulity of his age, Lucian 
has eiddently exerted all his art to blacken the 
character of one who seemed to him to represent 
its worst excesses of superstition. Yet, apart from 
the charges against Alexander’s morals, Lucian’s 
life of Alexander is probably more trustworthy 
than his life of Peregrinus. 

Alexander was a Greek of Abonoteichos, -with 
splendid gifts of mind and body, and a charm 
of manner which, Lucian admits, left on casual 
acquaintances the impression of a high and simple 
character. He began his career with a wizard 
physician connected ■with the circle of Apollonius 
of Tyana. On his death, Alexander formed a 
partnership 'with a Byzantine adventurer, and 
during their travels in Macedonia, the pair, seeing 
the passion of the time for any means of forecasting 
the future, determined to exploit its hopes and 
fears by founding an oracle which should rival 
the fame and wealth of the old seats of prophecy. 
They brought a tame serpent from Macedonia, and 
in the precincts of Apollo at Chalcedon they buried 
two tablets, predicting that Asklepios would come 
to PontuB ■with his father, and make his home at 
Abonoteichos. Alexander knew his countrymen. 
The promise of the epiphany soon spread, and the 
people of Abonoteichos at once began to build a 
temple for the coming god. Soon .^exander ap- 
peared among them, ■with white tunic and purple 
cloak, and a scimitar in his hand, reciting an oracle 
which proclaimed him ‘the seed of Perseus, dear 
to Apollo.’ Pits of prophetic frenzy still further 
raised the general excitement. ^ One morning at 
davm, almost naked and scimitar in hand, he 
bounded into the market-place in all the orgiastic 
excitement of a votary of the Great Mother, leapt 
upon the altar, and, ■with a strange jumble of Heb- 
rew or Chaldssan phrases, announced the coming 
of the god. He then rushed to a ditch which ran 
round the foundations of the new temple, fished up 
a goose’s egg in which a young snalke had been j 
skufully enclosed, broke the shell, and displayed ; 
to the awestruck crowd the nascent deity. 

Multitudes thronged to Abonoteichos, and 
Alexander, sitting on a divan, held a lev6e, in 
which he displayed, coUed about his shoulders, the 
trained serpent from Macedonia, to which a veiy 
simple art nad attached a human head. Croivds 
poured through the darkened room, jostling one 
another to see the new god so miraculously mature, 
so human and so divine. The great miracle drew 
crowds from Bithynia, Thrace, and Galatia, and 
even from remote barbarian regions. Artists 
flocked to the spot to express the likeness of the 
new deity in colours, or bronze or silver, ‘ Glycon 
the third of the seed of Zeus, a light to men.’ 

Alexander had studied the system of the older 
oracles, and he detennined to found a new one, 
while he carefully displayed ^ reverence for the 
ancient seats of Glares or Didyma. For a small 
fee of 2 obols he received on stated days sealed 
packets, which he ceremoniously returns appar- 
ently unopened, ■with the needed answer. A hot 
needle and a delicate hand concealed the imposture, 
although Lucian by means of an otetinate seal 
once exposed the fraud. The oracle, _ like so many 
of the time, was mainly one of healing, and, skil- 
fully managed, with an army of officials and in- 
terested envo 3 's and missionaries to spread the fame 
of its efficacy throughout the Empire, it gathered 


in a revenue of nearly £7000 a year. Its fame 
smead to Rome, and great nobles like Severianus 
the governor of Cappadocia, and Eutilianus, one of 
the most experienced stat^men of the age, were 
drawn into the net. Alexander had many ques> 
tions of a dangerous political curiosity put to him, 
which would not bear disclosure. Rutilianus, at 
the mature age of sixty, even condescended to 
marry Alexander’s daughter, his boasted offspring 
by an amour with Selene, who had been captivated 
as by another Endymion. 

In the great plague of a.d. 167, a magical verse, 
dictated by the new oracle, was inscribed over the 
doors of houses throughout the Roman world. 
Even the circle of the philosophic Emperor yielded 
to the imposture. When the Marcomannic war 
was at its height, an oracle from Abonoteichos was 
received at headquarters, ordering two lions to 
be thro'wn into the Danube. The ceremony was 
followed by a disaster to the Roman arms, which 
was glibly explained by classical precedent. 

Alexander, ■with all his daring and ingenuity, was 
scmpulously conservative in adhesion to ancient 
forms. He cro'wned his achievements by establish- 
ing mysteries on the approved model, from which 
Christians and Epicurean freethinkers were ex- 
cluded under a solemn ban. The ceremonies lasted 
for three days. Scenes from old and new myth- 
ologies were presented ■with striking effect— the 
labour of Leto, the birth of Apollo and Asklepios, 
the epiphany of Glycon, and the celestial origin of 
Alexander himself. Lucian believed that the new 
religion was tainted ■with the foulest immorality. 
Alexander had many enemies, and there is no 
doubt that he was surrounded by largo numbers 
who, like Lncian, scorned and deridea the super- 
stition of the time. They openly assailed the 
new oracle, and strove to convict it of deceit. For 
his own scornful incredulity, Lucian once nearly 
paid with his life. And Alexander, by the mouth 
of the god, ordered that the blasphemies of the 
atheists should be punished by stoning. He finally 
triumphed over all opposition, and rose even to 
dmne honours. His statue was an object of 
worship at Parium in the time of Athenagoras. 
Inscriptions of Dacia and Mcesia attest the ■wide 
extent of his influence. In the third centniy, the 
religion of Glycon still flourished at lonopolis, the 
new name which Alexander had given Abono- 
teichos, and which still survives under altered 
form. Coins of Nicomedia and lonopolis bear the 
device of the serpent with a human head. 

Lrmti.Tt7BZ.— Lncian, Jhzander; Atbenagroras, Zeffatiopro 
ChrUtianij, ch- 20; CIL III. 1021 1.: ‘Ephem. Epigr.’ In C/L, 
suppl. 11. 831 ; Renan, VEgllie ehrdienne (1878), 423 i., and 
M. Aurllt (18^), 60; Gre^orovins, Hadrian (1834), 11. ch. 16. 

S. Dill. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT (his place in the 
history of religion and ethics). — i. Synopsis of his 
reign. — Alexander III., afterwards sumamed the 
Great, was bom at Pella, B.c. 356. He was the 
son of Philip II., king of Macedonia, and Olympias, 
a Molossian princess. In 330 he succeeded to the 
throne, and two years aftenrards set out on his 
Eastern expedition. S. W. Asia was subdued by his 
victories at the Granicus (B.c. 334) and at Issus 
(B.c. 333). His attention was then turned to Egypt, 
and in the course of the expedition an opportunity 
occurred for a visit to Jerusalem, which may 
perhaps be regarded as historical. Alexandria 
was founded in B.c. 331. Campaims against the 
northern provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana fol- 
lowed, and gradually all the districts over which 
the kings of Persia exerci.sed sovereignty were 
subdued. Alexander then forced the Khyber Pa-ss, 
or, more probably, another pass 80 miles to the 
north-cast, crossed the Indus, and occupied the 
Punjab ; but his further designs were thwarted by 
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the discontent of his army, and in 323 at Babylon 
his brief and meteoric career -was brought to a close. 

2. Preparations for Alexander’s work. — Alex- 
ander’s greatest work was the spread of Greek 
influence, less from set purpose than as a result 
of his methods of recruiting his armies and organ- 
izing his conquests, and in ways that made this 
influence permanent and controlling. The concep- 
tion of such spread may he found before his day 
as a part of the political theories of men who were 
feeling the defects of the various kinds of autonomy 
prevalent -within Greece, or were eager for a fuller 
and richer life than was possible there. Isocrates 
in his letter to Philip of Macedon transcends the 
limits of city patriotism, and contemplates the 
spread of Greek culture, possibly also of the Greek 
race, by means of conquest. The school of Socrates 
was familiar with wide views, and impatient of 
parochial strife and politics. Xenophon was one 
of his disciples, who never ceased to he a Greek, 
hut yet considered travel and military service 
abroad, -with eventual settlement in some district 
where he might at once rule in comfort and dis- 
seminate his oivn -views, as the natural career for a 
man of ambition or leisure. The employment of 
Greek soldiers as mercenaries by Eastern sovereigns 
was an ancient practice in the days of Cyi-ns ; and, 
whilst among these soldiers poor Greeks formed 
the more numerous section, there were included 
also adventurers from the leading cities, who were 
men of parts as well as enterprise. Whatever their 
treatment was at first, they nad ceased before the 
days of Alexander to he regarded merely as 
means of defending a weak satrap or adding to 
the dominions of a strong one. To Cjttis and his 
associates and successors they were friends to be 
courted ; and a Persian policy of encouraging Greek 
settlements coincided -with the increasing Greek 
demand for expansion. Emergence from the nar- 
row area and narrower interests of the little native 
cities was becoming a necessity. Agesilans might 
have effected it but for the dissensions and rivalries 
that showed the impossibility of Greek overlord- 
ship on any large scale. And in political theory 
on the part of thinkers, both as a practical means 
of escape from the impasse to which the affairs of 
Greece had been brought, and as the continuation 
of a process that had been going on for several 
generations, a preparation for Alexander’s schemes 
of conquest was laid long before he was horn. 

3. Policy of Alexander, and its general results. 
— The rapidity of Alexander’s conquests was too 
great to allow of the establishment of a fullv or- 
ganized administration in the districts which he 
traversed and subdued. At first he appears to have 
appointed merely a military governor and a fiscal 
agent, who were supported by a small band of 
veterans capable of acting as minor oflBcials in the 
maintenance of order, in the collection of the taxes, 
and in the training of recruits. As opportunity 
served, this temporary arrangement was supple- 
mented and made effective by the foundation of a 
nximber of settlements or cities, each of -which was 
designed to serve as a centre of defence or influence. 
Seventy such cities, ranging from Kandahar to 
Alexandria, were founded by Alexander himself, 
and claim in various dialects to perpetuate his 
name. The inhabitants were partly hlacedonian 
and partly Greek, — veterans, discontented troops, 
camp followers, — with natives swept in from the 
neighbouring villages or transported from remote 
and unmanageable lands. Some of these cities 
were intended to he outposts or ga-rrison to-mis, 
others were placed as convenient marts upon the 
great trade routes ; but all were invested -with the 
privileges of partial autonomy. In military affairs 
the Macedonian element predominated, whilst the 
Greeks wore put in charge of the local administra- 


tion, and made themselves felt supremely in matters 
of thought and culture. A similar policy was fol- 
lowed by Alexander’s successors, with the difler- 
ence that the distinction between Macedonian and 
Greek OTadually disappeared. One result was that 
Greek became the language of politics, trade, and 
intellectual intercourse from Macedonia to Persia 
and from Bactria to Egypt. Before his birth Greece 
had supplied Macedonia herself -with the standard 
of excellence in taste and civilization ; and at his 
death the joint Grmco-Macedonian inJdnence was 
the rising factor in the whole evolution of private 
life, and strengthened the bond of union supplied 
in the Eastern world by a common language. 

4. The philosophical schools, and their relative 
influence. — Amongst the changes of position in 
philosophic thought and its estimation during this 
period, two are of special importance in the history 
of the process of Hellenization. (a) On the one 
hand, the pliUosopher, though neither ceasing to 
indulge in abstract speculation, nor allo-wing him- 
self to be dra-wn into the thick of political strife, 
becomes the adviser of all parties, and the person 
to whom appeal is addressed in emergency. Aris- 
totle was one of the teachers of Alexander, but 
does not appear to have been consulted by the king 
in any dimcnlty ; and the Politics, with its cata- 
logue of one hundred and fifty political constitu- 
tions, was conceivably an object of amusement to 
the practical man. Yet two philosophers were 
selected to rouse the king out of the gloom and 
remorse into which he -was plunged by the murder 
of ClituB. Xenocrates took no active part in the 
faction strife of Athens ; yet the Athenians more 
than once chose him as their emissary to Philip, jnst 
as afterwards they used him in a similar capacity 
during the Lamian war. In later times the practice 
continued. The leading philosophers thus oecame 
a class or group of men outside the political arena 
and above it; they were consulted in practical 
emergency as well as in sjieculative perplexity, and 
their influence in spreading the culture they repre- 
sented was both detached from dangerous entangle- 
ments and quickened by association -with general 
human interesta (6) The period of Alexander 
witnessed a considerable change in the relative 
amount of attention given to the principal philo- 
sophic groupa Metaphysic for a time yielded the 
ground to ethic. Plato and Aristotle proved less 
attractive than men who were inferior to both in 
range and keenness of intellect, but who touched 
actual life at more points that the ordinary busy 
man could appreciate. The retirement of the 
princely thinkers was but temporary, and before 
many centuries passed they re-emerged in new 
guises or relationships, of which the number is 
not yet exhausted. 'They were both theorists and 
transcendentalists ; and what the Greek world 
-wanted at a time when it was busily engaged in 
spreading and rooting itself everywhere was not 
BO much speculation as experience, a law of duty 
rather than a guide to exact thought. As soon as 
the conditions of life became favourable, for Plato 
and for Aristotle alike a splendid revival was 
fated ; but the philosophy of Hellenism in its first 
progress east-wards, as in its later subjugation of 
Kome and Italy, was of another type. 

S- Pyrrhonism, Stoicism, Epicureanism. — Pyrrho 
is said to have taken part in Alexander’s expedition 
to India (Diog. Laert. ix. 63), but it is not until 
afterwards that traces of his teaching can be found 
to any extent in Greek thought. 'The rise of the 
New Academy, -with its blending of the two schools 
of Plato and Pyrrho, is in reality the date when the 
Greek mind began to take refuge in conclusions 
that were other than positive ; for the appeal of 
scepticism is of necessity met in a practical age 
■with, a tardy response, and the discomfort caused 
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tion is sharp bet^veen the three forms ■\vhioh religious 
philosophy assumed in the 2nd and 3rd centimes : 
(1) Jemsh and Christian Platonism, both of which 
stand on the basis of Jewish monotheism ; (2) the 
Hellenic religious philosophy, of which the best 
representative is Plotinus ; (3) the barbaric Platon- 
ism of the Gnostics. In all these systems or schools 
there appear the following characteristics, though 
often qualified by other tendencies : (a) an abstract 
notion of God as the transcendent, absolute Unity, 
(6) a tendency to call in intermediary powers (the 
Logos, spirits, etc.) to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween God and the world,_(c) a tendency to connect 
matter -with the evil principle, [d) self-discipline as 
a means to clearer vision of Dhdne truths. But 
the emphasis which was laid on these several 
doctrines difiered widely in the three classes above 
named. 

This article deals only with the first — Jewish and 
Christian Platonism, as developed at Alexandria. 
And the three representative names, round which 
our discussion must range, are PhUo, Clement, 
and Origen. 

I. Precursors of Philo. — It was inevitable that 
the Judaism of the Diaspora should diverge further 
and further from the Palestinian tradition. In 
Egj’pt especially, where the Jews comprised nearly 
half the population of the capital, and were numer- 
ous throughout the country, a vigorous independent 
life was sure to appear in all departments of mental 
activity. The Egyptian Jews could not maintain 
an attitude of aloofness from the secular culture of 
the world around them. To say that they were 
Hellenized is only to say that they were not self- 
excluded from the civilization of the period, for 
Hellenism was a factor in all the religion, philo- 
sophy, and ethics of the lands where Greek culture 
penetrated. But when we speak of the Hellenizing 
of Judaism, we mean more than the pervasive 
influence of the secular civilization. There was a 
definite attempt made by the Jews to interpret 
their oivn religion in a form acceptable to the 
Greeks, from which cannot bo separate an attempt 
to interpret Hellenism to themselves by stretch- 
ing it upon a framework of Jewish orthodoxy. 
This latter design was rendered necessary by the 
rapid decay of faith in the statutory Judaism 
among the educated, a decay which was exhibited 
both the increasing inwardness and spirituality 
of the really religious, and by the increasing ex- 
ternality and hypoori^ of the cult among the 
official class. In Hie Diaspora, a liberal Judaism 
sprang up which was merely a cultured Unitarian- 
ism ivith strong ethical convictions. The old dream 
of a theocracy was forgotten, and Messianism 
aroused no interest. The Greek doctrine of im- 
mortality was given a moral turn by conceiving of 
the future life as primarily the scene of rewards and 
punishments; and the national hatred of Borne 
(after the Homan conquest of the East) was gratified 
by the belief in a day of universal destruction, 
ushering in the great assize. The statutory basis 
of this religion was furnished by the Old Testa- 
ment, which was asserted to contain the sum ' total 
of all Divine and human ■wisdom. The ‘books of 
Moses,’ in particular, were treated with unlimited 
reverence. 

The Scptiiaffint is perhaps our earliest specimen 
of Jewish- Alexandrian literature, for the traces of 
Greek influence in Sirach are very disputable. 
Diihne has shown that the translators frequently 
modify the naive anthropomorphism of the Old 
Testament, substituting, c.g., the ‘power’ for the 
' hand ’ of God, and His ‘ glory ’ for His ‘ robe ’ in Is 
6'. In Gn U they seize the opportimity to introduce 
the Platonic distinction of matter and form, and in 
Ps_5P* the Stoical ^jycfioriKir intrudes itself. The 
third book of the so-callcd Sibylline Oracles, which 


probably dates from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
IS a remarkable proof of growing respect for Greek 
thought pnd religion, since the main object of the 
composition is to support Jewish monotheism and 
Jewish national hopes, under the form of heathen 
prophecy. But the characteristic features of Alex- 
andrianism, enumerated above, are not prominent 
in the Sibylline Oracles. Neither allegorism, nor 
ecstasy, nor asceticism, can be found in them. In 
the so-called Wisdom of Solomon, though the form 
is that of Hebrew poetry, the matter is far more 
Hellenic. The half-personified ‘ Wisdom ’ is almost 
identical with Philo’s Logos, and the ‘Spirit’ is 
also half-personified, being, indeed, only ‘ Wisdom ’ 
itself under a slightly different aspect. The 
‘ Word,’ on the other hand, is used, as in the Old 
Testament books, for the expression of the will of 
God; there is no approximation to the Philonio 
use of ‘Logos,’ even in where there is a 

poetical personification. On Messianic hopes the 
author is silent, like the other Wisdom-ivritere ; 
the book was not written for Palestinian Jews, and 
was not accepted by them as Scripture. The influ- 
ence of Greek (Platonic and Stoic) philosophy 
appears chiefly in the conception of a harmonious 
ana beautifully ordered world directed by an im- 
manent principle (Wisdom). The most striking 
deviation from orthodoxy is to bo found in the 
doctrine of pre-existence, which is clearly stated in 
gio. » child of comely parts, and had ob- 

tained a good soul ; or rather, being good, I entered 
into an undefiled body.' This can only mean that 
the soul has di^layeu goodness in a previous state 
of existence. The body is thus no essential part of 
the personality, a view which leads easily to the 
notion that it is, if not the source of morai evil, 
et the ‘muddy vesture of decay’ which presses 
own the soul. The eschatoloCT is vague. There 
will be no bodily resurrection ; out the souls of the 
righteous ■will be rewarded, at the ‘ inspection,’ with 
everlasting felicity, while those of the wicked •will 
be excluded from their true life, and cast into 
eternal darkness. 

2 . Philo. — Passing by the Letter of the pseudo- 
Aristeas, a manifest forge^, and the fragments of 
Aristobnlus (a Je'wish Peripatetic who lived in the 
middle of the 2nd cent. B.C.), which have also been 
suspected, we come to Philo. Philo (bom about 
20B.C.)was a member of a well-known Alexandrian 
family, being brother of Alexander the Alabarch, 
the head of the Je'wish community in the Egyptian 
capital. Philo himself lived a life of retirement 
and contemplation, until an outbreak of anti- 
Jewish fanaticism, fomented by the Eoman gover- 
nor Flaccus, led to his being sent to Borne with a 
deputation from the Je-wish community (A.D. 39-40). 
He was then elderly, and had already written most 
of his books. 

Plulo believed himself to be, and was accepted 
by his contemporaries ns being, an orthodox Jew. 
He is an apologist, who •wishes to defend Judaism 
against atheism, polytheism, and scepticism. More 
articularly, since Judaism for the Alexandrian 
ew was a book-religion, he was concerned to prove 
that the highest forms of revelation and of human 
wisdom were contained within the compass of the 
Old Testament. Disrespect to the sacred text is in 
his opinion a crime of the deepest dye : he knows 
of an impious man who, after laughing at some 
stoiy in (jenesis, soon after hanged himself for no 
particular reason — a manifest judgment {de Mut. 
Aoni. S). His theory of inspiration is that God 
speaks through the prophet, who is merely a pas- 
sive instrument. This inspiration takes place when 
the instrument is in a kind of trance, such ns Philo 
himself has experienced. His mind suddenly be- 
comes full of images, and ideas pour forth from it, 
while he is insensible to all extemaJs {de Migrat 
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so •with God are prototypes or ideas.’ God is ‘ the 
most generic ’ as excluding nothing ; hut He tran- 
scends even the highest genus, t 6 XoyiKiy. He is 
‘ older than the monad ’ ; by which Philo means 
that the unity of God is nob merely the negation 
of pluralitv, out that Biis nature is the archetype 
of the mathematician’s unity. 

One of the most difScnlt parts of Philo’s system 
is the doctrine of the Divine ‘Powers.’ These 
Powers could he fully apprehended only by pure 
Intelligence ; to us they are revealed in their action. 
They are not, however, exhausted in the created 
world, for they are infinite, like God Himself. 
Their function is to give to matter those forms in 
virtue of which we are able to say that things 
exist. In themselves, the Powers are the eternal 
forms of God’s thought ; their activity is stamped 
on the whole order of nature, which in the rera- 
jarity of its changes reflects the persistence of the 
creative ideas. 'These Powers, or ideas, are not of 
equal rank. The highest of them is the Logos, 
which stands nearest to the Godhead, even as the 
reasonable soul of man is that part of him which 
reaches most nearly to the Di'vine. 

It has been usuel with critics ot Philo to condemn with great 
severity this conception of ‘Powers.' It is said that he uses 
them ns an expedient to mediate between two Irreconcilables, 
3od and the world, and that the contradiction reappears, in no 
way softened, in the qualities assigned to the mediating agencies. 
The Powers are sometimes identified with Ood, and sometimes 
separated from Him. They are (it la said) a transparent device 
to bring God again into contact with the finite, from which He 
has been jealously excluded by another line of argument. It is 
perhaps worth considering whether any thelstlo sj'stem which 
regards God as eomething more than a finite spirit among other 
spirits, has succeeded in oxpiaining how an almighty, omni- 
present, and eternal Being can reiilly act fn space and time. 
Philo is possibly not more successful than others who have 
attemptea to do so; but a fair estimate of his teaching will 
acquit him of the puerile expedient of creating substitutes to act 
in God’s place. ‘ God, being outside creation, has none the less 
filled the universe with Birmelf,' he says in one place (da PotU 
Cain. 6) ; and this is not an isolated acknowledgment of the 
Divine immanence In the world. He * extends ’ His Powers over 
creation just as man la said to ‘ extend ' the energies of his soul 
to God. It is true Uiat wo read that ‘ the Blessea One must not 
come into contact with indeterminate matter ; and this is why He 
used the immaterial Powers, whoso real name is Ideas, that every 
genus might be taken possession of by its proper form.’ But 
surely this is merely to assert the transcendence of God, without 
denying His immanence. The notion of the Powers as sub- 
ordinate persons is quite foreign to Philo's mind, and cannot 
even bo discussed without wandering far from his standpoint. 
Drummond quotes a very apposite parallel from Athanasius; 
' The logos Is, ns it were, in all creation, outside of the whole in 
his essence, but in all things by his powers . . . containing the 
whole of things and not contained, being wholly and In all 
respects within his own Father, and him only.’ Both In Philo 
ana Athanasius the phrases denoting spatial extemallt}' and Its 
opposite are well understood to bo metaphors. In the same 
way, when the Powers are symbolized as the agents and 
ministers of God, the poetical form ought not to have been 
misunderstood as a literal statement of fact Philo is extremely 
fond of personification : e.g. for him ‘ all the virtues are virgins,’ 
just as, par revanche, the ^ves of the patriarchs are ‘ not women 
but virtues.’ Nothing can prove more strongly that Philo did 
not ascribe personalty to the Powers, than the fact that he 
evciywhers distinguishes them from the angels (in spite of 
Zeller and others). The angels are Incorporeal souls, created, 
finite, and localized : they are ’powers,' no doubt, doing God’s 
will, but they are entirely different from ’ the Powers ' or Dirine 
Ideas. These latter are the active manifestations of the energy 
of God, which give to creation all the reality, as well as all the 
order and beauty, which it possesses. 

In the hierarchy of Po'wers, the Loots of God is, 
as already remarked, second to God Himself {Le^. 
Atlcg. ii. 21). The name Logos comes from Stoi- 
cism, but for the content of the word Philo is more 
indebted to Plato. The Stoical notion of Logos as 
active and quickening force is less prominent than 
the Platonic expressions ‘ idea of ideas ’ and ‘ arche- 
tjrpal idea.’ The Logos of Philo, in fact, coincides 
with the Platonic NoCs, and the intelligible world 
is the mode tvhich he assumes in creating : ‘ in the 
Logos are inscribed and engraved the constitutions 
of all other things.’ As the principle of orderly 
differentiation in the natural world, he is called 
the ’ Cutter ’ (ro;rtt5j). The inferior ideas, ^thered 
up in the Logos, constitute the multiplicity in unity 


of God’s creation. A difficult (question is raised 
by the distinction between the inward (^rSidfferos) 
and the uttered {irpo^opiKhi] Logos in man, ■whicli 
corresponds to a distinction in the universal Logos. 
‘ The Logos is double both in the universe and in 
the nature of man ’ (Vit. Mos. iii. 13). The ‘ seal’ 
of the Logos upon matter — the expressed thought 
of God — is not called the ‘ uttered vVord’ ; but the 
distinction in the universal Logos seems to be 
between the thought of God in itsdf and the same 
thought made objective. 

Another problem is the relation of the Logos to 
the half-personified ‘ "Wisdom ’ of the early Je'n’ish- 
Alexandrian literature. Philo disliked the gender 
of ‘ Wisdom ’ ; and though he explains that ‘ its 
nature is masculine, not feminine,’ he found the 
■word less dignified as ■well as less plastic than 
Logos. ‘ Wisdom ’ is chiefly used by Philo of the 
Loots as informing the human soul, hardly ever of 
God’s creative power. The word ‘ Spirit ’ is spar- 
ingly used of the Logos or Wisdom inhabiting the 
soul of man. The question as to the personality 
of the Loots is better undiscussed. Neither Philo 
nor any Greek cared to define personality, a con- 
cept which has no name in the Greek language. 
He sometimes speaks of ‘ Logoi ’ in the plural, 
■with no more hesitation than when we speak in- 
differently of ‘ the law ’ or ‘ the laws ’ of nature. 
For this ve^ reason he employs poetical or mythi- 
cal personification quite freely. The Logos is 
the constitutive principle of human individuality ; 
he is not himself an indmdual. The Logos- 
doctrine of PhOo is therefore nearer to what, in 
Christianity, became Monarchianism than to the 
Arianism with which it has been compared, or to 
Athanasian orthodoxy. See, further, the artide 
Logos. 

As the Logos of God is the archetype of human 
reason, the nund of man is nearer to God than any 
other created thing. The human soul is the only 
worthy temple of God ; those in whom God dwelm 
may justly be called His sons. Knowledge of God, 
gained by imitation of Him and likeness to Him, 
m the highest good for man. Evil consists in 
separation from God, and ignorance of Him ; the 
cause or fountainhead of moral evil is selfishness 
(^iXoi/rlo), especially when combined ■with arrog^ce 
and conceit [fieynh.avxla). ‘To speak, like Esau, 
of “ my birthrignt ” and “ my blessing,” is proof of 
boundless ignorance, and of a mean, ser^e dis- 
position; for it belongs to God alone to say 
“Mine”’ {Leg. Alleg, iii. 70). Philo does not 
identi^ evu ivith ignorance ; for he clearly teaches 
that sins committed in ignorance are pamonable ; 
but he is careful to distinguish between the ignor- 
ance which we cannot heljp and that which is duo 
to pride or selfishness. The corruptible body 
always tends to press do'wn the soul ; not that it 
is evil in itself, for matter has no moral signifi- 
cance, good or bad, apart from our use of it ; but, 
as a matter of experience, the bodily needs and 
appetites ore a clog upon spirituality. The ‘ powers’ 
of sense, though Divine gifts, are irrational, urging 
us to their own gratification ■without thought or 
consequences ; but to make this gratification our 
object is ■wrong and ruinous. The passions (rdflij) 
for the most part operate in opposition to reason, 
and are therefore bad ; but the good man is not 
destitute of such pucroThvijpa vdOtj as pity and love. 

The great helper of mankind in the ascent to 
God is the Logos ; and here Philo tries to unite 
his Jewish reverence for the ■written ‘"Word’ of 
God ■with his Platonic idealism. His description 
of the ■virtuous life b on the ■whole very modem in 
sentiment. Self-discipline is not an end in itself. 
Such exercises ns fasting, abstinence from the 
bath, and sleeping on the ground are useless and 
unprofitable labours, which injure the soul as well 
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in the later half of the century, the remarkable 
Catechetical School, the earliest SiScurKaXcTov in 
close relation to the Church. (The schools of the 
Apologists — Justin, Tatian, etc. — -were private 
ventures). The oldest Gnostic schools for the study 
of religious philosophy •were in Egypt, and the 
Christian Catechetical School may have been 
modelled partly upon these and partly upon the 
Jewish high schools (of. Euseb. v. 10, 4^ apxalov 
(Bovs SiScuTKoXtlov tQv lepuv "K&yoiv irap' airrois <rw>e- 
cTurros). The school emerges from darkness under 
Panttenus ; but ■we know very little about its 
management either under him or under Clement. 
There were no class-rooms or collegiate buildings. 
The head of the school gave informal instruction 
in his own house, sometimes by lectures, sometimes 
by conversation classes (Orig. c. Cels. -vi. 10). The 
usual course was three years {Const. Ecc. Egyp. 
iii. 42). No fees were charged. The lecturer was 
supported by free gifts from rich students. The 
education was on much the same lines as that 
advocated by Philo. The aim was the acquisition 
of yvQffis — the higher theology and religion. The 
preparation consisted partly or moral discipline and 
partly of the study of philosophy, to which must 
be added the art of expounding, in accordance with 
the principles of allegorism, the books which con- 
tain the special revelation. The Christian teachers 
laced Greek philosophy and the Old Testament 
criptures side by side as propaedeutic to the higher 
knowledge; and among philosophers, though the 
Platonists and Stoics were most studied, none 
were excluded except the ‘godless Epicureans.’ 
The commentaries of Origen show that Biblical 
study held a very important place in the course. 
The list of Heads of the School is given as follows ; — 
Pantsenus, Clement, Origen, Heraclas, Dionysius, 
Pierius, Theognostus, Serapion, Petrus, Macanus(?), 
. . . Didymus, Rhodon. (Arius, according to Theo- 
doret [HE i. 1], was catechist ; but it is very un- 
likely that he was ever Head of the School). The 
Catechetical School lost its importance during the 
Arian controversy, and was further weakened by 
the attacks upon Origen’s orthodoxy. It Avas de- 
stroyed in the unhappy struggle between Theo- 
philus of Alexandria ana the barbarous orthodoxy 
of the Egyptian monks. 

(a) Pantsnus, the first Head of the School, is 
said by Eusebius to have been a Stoic, by Philip of 
Side to have been ‘ an Athenian, a Peripatetic.’ In 
any case, he was learned in Greek philosophy, and, 
according to a doubtful tradition, visited India as 
a missionary before his appointment at Alexandria. 
The notices of his teaching indicate that he led the 
way in the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. 
His work seems to have been more catechetical 
than literary, and the moat interesting fragment of 
his teaching has been preserved in the form of 
question and answer. ‘ Pantenus, being asked in 
what manner Christians suppose God to knoiv 
reality, replied. He neither knows sensible things 
by sense, nor intelligible things by intellect. For 
it is not possible that He Avho is above the things 
that are should apprehend the things that are 
according to the things that are. We say tliat He 
knows things that are as acts of His own will ’ (ut 
f5ta BeK^para, Maximus Conf., Schol. in Greg. Naz.). 
Clement Avas almost certainly a hearer of Pantmnus 
(not vice versa, as Philip of Side says) ; and it is 
highly probable that Panttenus is the ‘Sicilian 
bee’ Avhom Clement discovered ‘hiding himself’ in 
Egypt, and in Avhom he ‘found rest.’ 

(o) Clement of Alexandria. — Titus Flavius 
Clemens Avas bom about A.D. 150, not at Alex- 
andria; perhaps at Athens (Epiphanius). After 
many years of leisurely travelling in Italy, Greece, 
and the East, he came to Alexandria, where, about 
200, ho succeeded Pantenus as Head of the Cate- 


chetical School. In 202 or 203 he Avas compelled by 
the persecution under Severus to quit Alexandria, 
probably for Palestine and Syria. He Avas still 
living in 211, but dead in 216. We do not knoAV at 
Avhat period of his life he embraced Christianity, 
or Avhat Avere the stages of his conversion. 

The Avorks of Clement are — 

(1) The A6yos UporptrmKhs trpit'EXXijvof, an exhortaKon to the 
Greeks (not ' Gentiles,’ as Jerome mistranslates it) to abandon 
paganism. This treatise was probably written about 100. (2) 
The Written after the last-named, a practical in- 

struction dealing chiefly with the conduct of social and personal 
life. The ‘Tutor* is Christ Himself, the great Instructor of aU 
mankind. (3) The Srpu/iaTtit (title in full xara Tf|v 0X17^ rfiXo- 
tro^tan •yvwoTiKue Vffopnjparwe eTTpupaTels, Strom, i. 20), ilucel* 
faniM,amuchlongertreatxse,inBev .< ■ ' ■ ; 

books. (The fragment of a logical • 

not seem to belong to the SrpupoT- ■ ■ . ' . ■ >. 

promises another treatise rather than another Book : oir’ oXAij? 
apxnt noiria6pe9a riv Aiyov). The iliseellanies, which are Issued 
‘ in studied disorder,’ that the mysteries of knowledge may not be 
made too plain to readers who are unfit for them, expound the 
principles of a reasonable and philosophic faith. The treatise was 
probably designed to lead up to another, which Clement intended 
to bo called MtiaKoXos. (This intention is implied in Pad. il. 76, 
iii. 07, and other places). This would have completed the series 
begun in the nperpeimitilc and conUnued in the UaiSaywyiis, initi- 
ating the reader into the higher yniois. But Clement probably 
found that he could not publish such a work without violating his 

rinciple of reserve in communicating reiigious truths. &jme 

ave iaentifled the Xrpu/iaTtis with the promised AtSaoKoXosi but 
de Faye and Mayor have shown that several promises are unful- 
filled m the SrpaportTs, and that the work his no appearance of 
finality. It was probably a sort others d'ceuvre, forming no part 
of the original ^eme. (4) 'Ytcorvrrtioeis or Outlines, in eight 
books. These were notes and comments on the Old and New 
Testaments, including, saj's Eusebius, contested books such as 
Jude, Barnabas, Apocalypse of Peter, but not the whole of the 
Old Testament. Photius posses some severe strictures on this 
work, in which Clement, he saj-s, teaches that * matter Is time- 
less,’ that the Son is a creature, that there were many worlds 
before Adam, that there are two AiSyoi, of whom only the lower, 
a Power or Effluence of the Divine, was Incarnate ; together with 
metempsychosis and docetism. (6) TiV & (rufdprvor irXoiltrior, still 
extant ; an interesting sermon, ending with the well-known story 
of St. John and the robber. (6) Several other treatises ore men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and (as subjects on which he 
Intended to write) by Clement himself. 

The vievr adopted above as to the character of 
the Miscellanies and the non-fulfilment of the 
design for a Didascalus is of great importance for 
the understanding of Clement’s _ theology. In 
Strom, iv. 1 he announces his intention, after 
dealing vrith other subjects, of introducing his 
readers to the ‘true gnostic science of nature,’ 
initiating them first into the lesser and then into 
the greater mysteries. But from such initiation 
he carefully refrains in the Miscellanies, for, as he 
says, ‘ to put everything into a book is as bad as to 
put a sAvord into a child’s hand.’ We have, then, 
to conclude that Clement has suppressed Avhat he 
considered the highest part of his teaching. It is 
safest, he says, to learn and teach such things 
orally. What Avas this esoteric teaching? It is 
safe to guess that it Avas mainly connected Avith 
Biblical exegesis. Clement believed in an authori- 
tative tradition of interpretation, handed dovm 
from Christ Himself through Peter, and James, 
and John, and Paul. It probably allegorized nar- 
ratives Avhich the simplxdorcs treasured as barr 
facts. Besides this, the ‘Gnostic’ doubtless al- 
loAved himself to develop a mystical philosophy of 
religion, Avhich could not be fmly imparted or even 
made intelligible to the public. 

The conception of the earthly life of Christ ns 
a grand syrnbolio drama or DiA-ino mystery-play 
for the enlightenment of humanity, Avas quite in 
accordance Avith Alexandrian philosophy. And 
though no objection aa-cs taken to the supernatural 
element, as such, in either the OT or the NT, the 
esoteric teaching undoubtedly aa'Os that certain 
details in the former Avhich Avere morally objection- 
able had only a symbolical truth. With regard 
to the philosophy of rebgion in its Avider aspects, 

* The critical problems raised by this fragment, the Eelopct, 
and the Excerpta tz Thtodoto^ have been discussed with different 
results by Zahn, Buben, von Amiro, arv* ic Faye. 
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it is seldom necessary to read between the lines 
in Clement. He was not a profound thinker, 
but a well-read and able man, who accepted in 
an intelligent manner the syncretistic philosophy 
Mpular in learned circles at Alexandria. He lias 
been called cloudy and rhetorical, and has been 
accused of taking his quotations from anthologies 
of elegant extracts. But the obscurity is rather of 
arrangement tlian of thought, and the rhetoric is 
not often obtrusive. In Clement an ardent and 
impetuous iniagination is joined to a serene soul 
and a clear intelligence. In fact it is worth ob- 
serving, in view of the often repeated statement 
that rhetoric, ‘ the evil genius of Greece,’ infected 
Greek Christianity, that Minucius and Tertullian 
are much more ‘rhetorical ’ than Justin or Clement, 

Clement, as a Christian philosopher, is aware 
that he has to encounter prejudice and mistrust. 
Gnosticism, at this time, was much more dreaded 
in the Church than fifty years earlier, when it was 
really a formidable intellectual force. At the end 
of the 2nd cent, the Christians were better educated, 
and the growth of rationalism and speculation in 
the Church alarmed many. Tertullian argues 
that, since haereses a philosophia subomantur ’ 
(de PrcBscript. 7), philosophy should be banished 
from the Church ; and Clement is well aware that 
the majority agree wth him. ‘Philosophy,’ he 
protests, ‘ is not a goblin who wants to run awaj 
\vith us, as the vulgar think ’ {Strom, vi. 10). It is 
not the privilege of the few ; ‘ -with us, philoso- 
phers are those who love Wisdom, the Author and 
Teacher of all things ’ {Strom, vi. 7). But he feels 
that the obscurantists, -with their cry of p6vi) /cal 
TrtffTis {Strom, i. 43), are formidable : he must 
even vindicate his right to publish a book at all 1 
Must literature be left only to pagans and atheists!, 
he asks. Must teaching be only By word of mouth 7 
His doctrine is not his oivn, but handed down from 
the Apostles ; and, lastly, people are not obliged 
to read him. Such a defence throws much light 
on the Christian distrust of culture even at Alex- 
andria. 

To turn to Clement’s theology. God is a Being 
(oitrla), but above space and time, ‘beyond even 
the One and the Monad,’ and strictly nameless, 
though we are obliged to give Him names. In a 
doubtful fragment (on which see Bigg, Bampton 
Lectures [1886], p. 64) he has been thought to aeny 
to God consciousness of the external world ; but 
probably Clement only means that God knows 
reality not as external to Himself. He certainly 
does not teach that the Father has no conscious- 
ness except through the Son. God takes pleasure 
in our salvation, and in that only {Strom, vii. 3 ; 
Protrept. 94, 95, 116) ; His nature is profoundly 
moral : He is good because He vnlls to do good, 
not like fire, which radiates heat automatically 
{Strom, vii. 42, and esp. Strom, vi. 104, i/rel /cal 6 
Bebs oix V iyaObt iari, rabry fdyei paKipioi sal 

&4)0apTot . . . noiZv St ISlut iyadi, Oeis Syrus /cal 
‘Trariip d^aflis &y.). Such passages must be con- 
sidered as well as those in which he tries to outdo 
Plato in emphasizing the transcendence of God. 

Nevertheless he insists that no man cometh to 
the Father except through Christ, the Logos. He 
rejects the Stoic pretension to ‘resemble God’ 
(of. however, Strom, vi. 113, quoted below), and 
quotes very pertinently the words of Christ Him- 
self, ‘It is enough for the disciple to be a3_ his 
master.’ His Logos-doctrine, which is the basis of 
his Christology, is less metaphysical and more 
religions than that of Philo. /Jtnough the direct 
dependence of Clement on Philo, as regards his 
conception of the Ixigos no less than in nis prin- 
ciples of allegorism, has been conclusively estab- 
lished by Siegfried, it is plain that, while Philo is 
mainly preoccupied with the desire to explain the 


formation and government of the universe, Clement 
is much more mterested in religious psycholofy. 
In _ the ISO years which elapsed between the two 
writers, the centre of grarity in ‘ pliilosophy ’ had 
changed from metaphysics and cosmology to re- 
ligion and ethics {Sea ctpyrac ... SiKatocrvyTjv ficric 
eia-e^ovs iniaHjiiys iKSidda-Kovra, rovro . . . (piXosocplay 
htyo!, he says). The immanent Logos of the Stoics 
was now more thought of than the Platonic ‘ Idea 
of Ideas.’ Clement’s attempt to combine the two 
conceptions may be the excuse for Photius’ charge 
that he taught ‘ two Logoi.’ Or perhaps Clement 
was perplexed by problems about the Father’s 
consciousness while the Son was incarnate. But 
the ‘two Logoi’ do not appear in his extant 
treatises. The Logos in Clement is the instru- 
ment in creation (He is often called ‘ creator ’) ; 
He introduces harmony into the universe, of which 
He is the ‘pilot.’ He created man in His oivn 
image. He is spoken of as ‘ the Will of God,’ ‘ a 
power, or energy, of God,’ and in particular ns 
‘ Saviour,’ a term to which, we think, there is no 
parallel in Philo. He was a * lover of mankind ’ 
from the beginning {Protr. 6) ; it was He who re- 
vealed Himself in the OT theophanies. Since the 
Incarnation, He has been the ‘ Saviour,’ ‘ Tutor,’ 
and ‘ Teacher ’ of Christians, of those, that is, who 
have been ‘ initiated ’ by the laver of illumination 
{Peed. i. 26) into the tnie mysteries. In his soteri- 
ology, baptism is decidedly more prominent than 
redemption by the blood of Christ. Very char- 
acteristic is the presentment of salvation as an 
educational process, by the side of the other con- 
ception — equally characteristic of the period — of 
salvation as the acquisition of immortality. 

Of the Third Person of the Trinity, Clement 
says but little. The Alexandrians, in point of 
fact, hardly needed a Third Person ; for the func- 
tions of the World-Soul, the Third Person of the 
Platonic Trinity and the God of the Stoics, were 
discharged by the Logos in addition to those of the 
Platonic Bovs; and, were it not so, there was 
no close resemblance between the Holy Ghost 
of Christianity and the Neo-Platonic Psyche. 
Clement makes the orthodox statements about 
the Person of the Holy Ghost, and, for the rest, 
puts the subject aside as a OaOp/a fivirriKdy. 

Clement’s psychology is Platonic. There are 
three parts of the soul — the irrational soul, the 
rationm soul, and the arrlppia srytvfiaTtKSy. The 
third is evidently identical with the /clyrpoy fvxm 
of Plotinus, and the synteresis of mediteval mysti- 
cism. But Clement ascribes so much Divine in- 
spiration to the rational soul that the tripartite 
cfassUication seems hardly necessary. Origen dis- 
cards it. Clement guards himself against the 
common tendency to associate evil with matter. 
The body is not natural^ evil, he says, nor is the 
soul naturally good. Bather the soul is that 
which ^vills, the body that which acts. On pre- 
existence there is no definite statement. It was 
regarded as an open question in the Church, and 

g robably Clement, like Origen, was inclined to 
elieve it, though without accepting the Platonic 
doctrine of metempsychosis. He admits no heredi- 
tary guilt. God punishes only voluntary sins ; 
the sins forgiven in Baptism are actual transmes- 
sions; infant Baptism is not mentioned (Bigg, 
p 8^) 

The most distinctive feature of Clement’s ethics 
is his doctrine of the Two Lives. _ This classifica- 
tion was common to most of the religions and philo- 
sophical teaching of the time, and was exagge- 
rated into an absolute diflerence by the Gnostics. 
Clement is as much opposed to Gnosticism as ho is 
anxious to utilize and harmonize Platonic and 
Stoic doctrine. Faith and knowledge, the prin- 
ciples of the lower and higher life respectively, 
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are necessary tc each other, and closely related. 
Faith is defined as ‘ a voluntary anticipation (irpd- 
\r]\pis) of things unseen,’ ‘an uniting assent to an 
unseen object,’ ‘ the foundation of rational choice.’ 
‘Voluntarily to follow what is useful is the first 
condition of understanding it.’ Unless knowledge 
is based on faith, it remains merely intellectual 
assent, and is neither stable nor effective. The 
motive powers of faith are hope and filial awe. 
‘ God is ]ust, because He is merciful.’ Faith, how- 
ever, must go hand in hand with inquiry : 

it is the nature of living faith to develop into 
knowledge (ypCia-it). The perfect Christian, there- 
fore, is the ‘ Gnostic,’ a word which Clement will 
not abandon to the sectarians who at last mono- 


polized it. The portrait of the Gnostic is given 
in Strom, vii. it is of supreme importance for 
the understanding of Clement as a teacher, because 
it anticipates the final part of his scheme, which 
was never executed. He does not expound his 
Gnosticism, hut he does show us its fruits. The 
Gnostic is the man whose character has been 
formed by the coumlete religious philosophy for 
which the earlier hooks of the Stromateis are a 

Gnostic is to ‘become like to 
God.’ Clement is not afraid, speaking as a Greek, 
to say that he peXerJ tXvai 6cbt {Strom, vi. 113). 
The Divine attribute of which he is thinking in 
such expressions is the higher knowledge, that 
which has for its object the ‘intelligible world.’ 
In one place (Strom, ii. 47) he says in more Chris- 
tian language that the highest contemplation is 
knowledge of God, which is inseparable from like- 
ness to Him. In Stoical form he says (Strom, iv. 
39) that Gnosis is the purification of the ruling 
faculty of the soul j and everywhere the necessity 
of moral even more than intellectual training is 
insisted on. In the seventh book the ‘ canons ’ of the 
Gnostic character are said to be ‘gentleness, kind- 
ness, and noble devoutness,’ and the ‘ achievements 
of the Gnostic faculty ’ are ‘to know what is right, 
to do what is right, and to help others to do it.’ 
‘ He is the true athlete, who in the great stadium, 
this beautiful world, is croumed for the great 
victory over all his passions.’ ‘ He is persuaded 
that for souls that have chosen virtue, progress is 
always towards something better, till they are 
brought to the Great High Priest, in the vestibule 
of the Father.’ Especial prominence is given to 
the two words dTr^fleia and d^d^nj, the former of 
which is the perfected work of temperance, ivhen 
the passions are no longer even felt : oJfrui (ijcrai 
lbs ioapKos (Strom, vii. 79 ; and still stronger Strom. 
vi. 76) : and the latter is the climax of the_ whole 
Christian life, the end which, like the beginning, 
faith, is not matter of teaching (t4 S.Kpa oi 3i5d<r- 
Kcroi). The statement that_ Clement exalts the 
intellect above the affections is untrue. The words 
KvpLtoriTT] irdcijs iirurr/inri! iyimj (Strom. Vii. 68) are 
typical. The ‘intellectual love of God’ affords 
perfect satisfaction to all our faculties, and imifies 
the entire personality. ‘ Conduct follows know- 
ledge as surely as the shadow the body.’ The will 
is not neglected. Faith in the first instance is an 
affair of the will, and is the necessay foundation 
of laiowledge, the superstructure (Strom, ii. H, 
V. 2, vii. 65) ; ‘ but both are Christ, the foundation 
and the superstructure too.’ Faith exists in a 
higher and a lower form — vlcrrit diriimjpovocj) and r. 
SotaoTiio) (Strom, ii. 48). 

As a thinker, Clement is most impoi^nt as the 
author of a s 5 mcretistic philosophy of religion, fusing 
Platonism and Stoicism in a Christian mould. _ In 
Stoicism ho formd a natural religion, rationalism, 
moralism, and a predominant interest in psychology 
and apologetics, in Platonism a cosmology, doc- 
trines of revelation, redemption and salvation, and 


preparation only. 
The aim of the 


contemplation as the highest state. ‘ In Clement,’ 
says Hort, ‘ Christian theology in some important 
respects reaches its highest point. . . . There was 
no one whose vision of what the faith of Jesus Christ 
was intended to do for mankind was so full or so 
true’ (Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 93). 

Liteiutdee.— The best edition of the text of Clement is in 
Stahlin, Gr. christl. SchriflsUlUr der drei ersten JahrhundfrU 
(W05). Important for the study of Clement are Zahn, 
Forschungm zur Geschiclite des Feuteitamentliehtn Kanons, 
etc., vol. ill. (1884); Bicrg, Christian Platonisls of Alexandria 
(1886) : P. M. Barnard, Qufs Dives Salvetur (1807) ; de Faye, 
CUment d'Alexandrie (1808); Capltalne, Die Moral des 
Clemens von Alexandria (IBOS); Hort and J. B. Mayor, Clem, 
of Alex. Miscellanies, Book viL Cf. also an article by the present 
writer in Church Quarterly Rev. for July 1001. 


(c) Origen (Origenes Adamantius — the latter a 
real name) is said oy Epiphanius to have been ‘ an 
E^pitian by race,’ which probably does not mean 
a Copt. Porphyry calls him ‘a Greek,’ and his 
father, the marfyr Leonides, has a Greek name. 
He was bom about 185, was carefully brought up 
as a Christian, became a pupil of Pantfenus and 
Clement, and already in his 18th year occupied in- 
formally the position of Head of the (Catechetical 
School, the older teachers having been scattered by 
the persecution under Severus. For many years he 
was occupied in laborious study and teaching, 
mainly on the Bible ; but he attended the lectures 
of Anmonius Saccas, and was himself consulted by 
many non-Christians. In 215 he was driven from 
Egypt by mob-violence, and taught for some time at 
CiBsarea, even preaching in the churches, though 
still a layman, till Demetrius recalled him to Alex- 
andria. On his return he devoted himself mainly 
to -writing Biblical commentaries, leaving to Ins 
coadjutor Heraclas most of the catechetical teach- 
ing. Meanwhile his relations wth Demetrius 
became strained, and he availed himself of invita- 
tions to visit Palestine, Greece, and Asia Minor 
(about 227). In Palestine be received orders from 
the bishops there, wthont the consent of Demet- 
rius. ^That prelate resented his action as con- 
tumacious, and Origen left Alexandria for the lost 
time in 231. The Egyptian Synod condemned him, 
and even declared to priesthood invalid ; but the 
sentence was disregarded in Palestine, where Origen 
laboured (at Ccesarea) for the last twenty years of 
his life. He was tortured and imprisoned in the 
Decian persecution (260), and, broken in health, 
died at Tyre in 253. 

A complete list of Origen’s works would occupy 
too mneh space here. Ine following are the pro- 
bable dates of the most important treatises ; 

220-228. OommcDcement of Bexapla. Com. on Canticles. 

228-231. Commentaries on St. John, Genesis, eta; Miseel- 
lanies ; de Prineipiis. 

232- 238. Commentaries continued; Exhortation to Martyr- 
dom. 

233- 240. Commentaries on Ezekiel. 

240. Letter to Julius Africanus; Commentaries on Canticles 
(10 books). 

241-248. Homilies on OT; Now Testament Commentaries; 
Bexapla finished, 

240. The eight books contra Celsum. 

Of these the most valuable for an understanding 
of Origen’s theology and philosophy are the de 
Principiis, the Commentary on St. John, and the 
contra Celsum ; to -which may he added the beauti- 
ful treatise On Prayer (date uncertain ; before 231), 
and the collection of extracts from his -writings 
called Philocalia, made by Gregory of Narianzus 
and Basil. 

Principles of cxcpMw.-^AUegoiism in Origen is 
an instrument of apologetics, and at the same time 
a device to gain freedom of thought. He insists 
that no -word or letter of Scripture can lack a pro- 
found meaning, and that every historical text lias 
a body, soul, and spirit, i.e. a literal, moral, and 
spiritual sense. History is compared to a lander, 
of which the literal facts are the lowest rungs (tn 
Toh, i. 20). 
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This metaphor would bind us to do Justice to the literal mean- 
ing first. But Oripen, like Philo, at times expresses almost 
contempt lor the literal narrative. ‘'What man of sense,’ he 
asks, ‘ will suppose that the first and second and third day, and 
the evening and morning, existed without a sun and moon and 
stars? Or that God walked in a Garden in the evening, and that 
Adam hid himsolt under a tree? Or that the devil took Jesus 
into a high mountain, whence He could see the kingdoms of the 
I’ersians and Scythians and Indians ? ’ (de Princ. L 10). All such 
passages arc valuable only for their higher meanings. ‘ There 
are some passages,' he says, ‘which are not literally true, but 
absurd and impossible ’ fde Princ. iv. 18). So ‘ some of the laws 
of Moses are absurd and others impossible.’ Moses orders the 
sacrilloe of an animal (the rpayiKaAot) which does not exist in 
nature. ‘I should blush to admit tnat God has given such 
commands, which are inferior to many human enactments.* 

‘ Scripture contains an unhistorical element, inwoven with the 
history,’ in order that the worthlessness of the latter may drive 
us to seek the spiritual meaning. 

We may wonder that Origen did not make more 
use of the theory of a progressive and gradual 
revelation, which he asserts in several places. But 
his main object was to save the OT (which was 
attacked and ridiculed by the Gnostics) for the 
Church, while at the same time repudiating the 
obligation to obey the Law, which was still pressed 
on tlie Christians by the Jews. The allegoric 
method served both ends. It must also be re- 
membered that the ‘homily,’ as established by 
custom at Alexandria, necessitated a very plastic 
treatment of the text. The preacher or lecturer 
was ejected to go straight through some book of 
the OT, extracting something edi^ng from each 
chapter. What could he say about Joshua but j 
that the Cauaanite kings were ‘non tam reges 
quam vitiorum nomina’? The tone of these inter- 
pretations is often half-ironical, though the moral 
lesson is pressed home ivith all seriousness. His 
treatment of NT difficulties shows even greater 
boldness, and is quite startling. The discrepancies 
between the four Evangelists are, he thinks, fatal 
to their credit unless we look for their truth in the 
‘spiiitual sense.’ There is (so Jerome makes him 
say) an Eternal Gospel, of which the actual Gospel 
is only the shadow. We must separate the alerBijriy 
eiaYyiXtov from the voTjrbv Kal uvevixariKSv. Thus he 
inte^rets the Fourth Gospel as a symbolic treatise, 
much as Loisy and others do now. But in his eyes 
all this exegesis was not the work of human in- 
genuity, but the gift of the Holy Spirit. Much of 
ft was traditional : Clement seems always to copy, 
not to invent, his allegorisms. Origen, Avithout 
making any boastful claim, believes himself to be 
illuminated. 

Doctrine of God . — ^As ‘ Spirit ’ and ‘Light,’ ‘God 
is a simple intellectual nature, in whom is no greater 
nor less, higher nor lower, the Monad, Unit, Mmd, 
and Fountain of all Mind ’ (de Princ. 1). As against 
the Christian Stoics, he asserts that God is incor- 
poreal, and he is more careful than Clement to avoid 
Stoical phrases savouring of materialistic pantheism. 
God is spaceless and timeless, ‘ everywhere and no- 
where,’ ‘ natura simplex et tota mens.’ Being un- 
changeable, He cannot feel anger, hatred, or 
repentance. Punishment is not His work, but the 
necessary consequence of sin. And yet He is long- 
sulTering, merciful, and pitiful : He has ‘ the passion 
of love°(in Eeech. Horn. yi. 6, Biggi P- 1®?); 
is not infinite, but self-limiting (in Matt. xiii. 609) : 
His almightiness is limited by His goodness and 
wisdom (c. Cels. iii. 493). Ongen has not solved 
the problem of reconciling these moral attributes 
with the Platonic transcendence ; for a fine but 
vague passage on the subject see in Nnm. Horn. 
xxiii. 2. He has less confidence than Clement in 
the via negativa as a path to_ reality ; the most 
intimate knowledge of (xod is gained not by abstrac- 
tion, but by direct revelation ; grace is implanted in 
the soul fieri Ttvos ivOovciacTfiov. On this side he is 
more of a mystic than Clement. Moreover, by 
emphasizing the attribute of Goodness (iyaBbpft) 
rather than that of sclf-cxistent Being, ho gives 


the idea of God a richer and more ethical con- 
tent. 

But the doctrine of God in Origen involves at 
every point the problem of the Tnnity. The Son 
or Logos is the centre of his theology. Ho is co- 
etemal and co-equal svith the Fatlier. ‘ There never 
can have been a time svhen He was not. For Avhcii 
was the Divine Light destitute of its eflulgencol 
. . . Let him who dares to say there was a time 
when the Son was not, consider that this is the 
same as to say there was a time ivhen Wisdom, 
the Word, ana life were not’ (de Princ. iv. 2S). 
But Ave must distinguish betAA’een those attributes 
(Mpoiai) which belong to the Son essentially, and 
those Avhich are assumed for the purpose of redemp- 
tion. To the former class belong Wisdom, Word, 
Life, Truth ; to the latter, Firstborn from the de^. 
Propitiation, Light, Shepherd. The former class 
are vogri, the latter alcdgri. ‘ Happy are they aa'Iio 
need the Son of God no longer as Physician, 
Shepherd, Kedemption, but as Wisdom, Word, 
Justice, and the other perfect attributes’ (in Joh. 
L 22). He_ is Avilling to identify the Logos Avith 
the Platonic KSegos vogrit (in Joh. xix. 6; c. Gels. 
vi. 63), only protesting against subjective idealism 
(de Princ. li. 3, mundum in sola pnantasia et cogi~ 
tationum lubrico consistentem). The Son is there- 
fore essentially eternal and unchanging, not merely 
the X6705 zy)o0omk6r of God ; He ‘was (not ‘became*) 
Avith (Sod,’ ns St. John says. He is absolute Truth, 
Eighteousness, and Wisaom ; but the text, ‘ none 
is good save one, that is God,’ forbids us to call 
Him the absolute Good, though ‘in regard to us 
He is the absolute Good. ’ Prayer may be addressed 
to the Son or to the Spirit, but the highest prayer 
is that which is addressed to the Father in Clirist’s 
I name. 

I The charge of subordinationism in Origen’s Chris- 
tology cannot be maintained. It is unlikely that 
he used the Avord bfiooictot, in the Nicene sense, of 
the Son, because for a Platonist it is hardlyjcorrect 
to spealf of the oMa of God, Avho is inrepoiciot ; but 
AVOrds like! oh Kari, fierovclav dXXi xor oMav iarl 
0eit (Sel. in Psalm. 135) should have been enough 
to establish his orthodoxy on this side. The doctrine 
of irlyoiai (see above), varying Avith the grade of 
spirituality attained by the believer, explains some 
apparent inconsistencies of expression, _ and his 
reverence for Scripture (e.o. ‘ My Father is greater 
than I ’) explains others. The subordination Avhich 
he teaches is one of person and office, not of essence. 
‘The Son is less than the Father, as reaching only 
to rational beings ; while the Father, holding all 
things together, reaches to everything. The Holy 
Spint is less [than the Son], ns extending to the 
saints only’ (de Princ. i. 3). In the Incarnation 
the Son united Himself Avith a soul Avhich had re- 
mained absolutely pure in its pre-existent state (de 
Princ. ii. 6). Like other souls, it Avas eternally 
united to the Word. It was free, like other souls, 
but so perfectly and inseparably did it cleave to the 
Word from the beginning, that the union of the 
two is like a molten mass of metal ahvays radiating 
a Avhito heat By this union it aa'os saved from all 
possibility of sin. His body Avas also pure and 
perfect. It was real flesh and blood, but of trans- 
parent beauty to those Avhose spiritual sight wn/ 
purged. He rose from the dead, not in this flesh, but 
wth that ‘ spiritual body ’ of which St. Paul speaks. 
‘Origen’s vieAV of the (Jod-Man— a terra whicli ho 
first employed — diflers from the ordinary view, 
generally speaking, only in so far as it is conditioned 
by his opinions of the pre-existence of the Soul and of 
the nature of the resurrection body ’ (Bigg. p. 189). 

Origen speaks AAuth much he.sitation about the 
nature and office of the Holy Spirit. As a Person of 
the Trinity, He is co-etemal and co-equal Aidth the 
Father and Son. ‘The Spirit of the Father and 
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the Spirit of the Son is one and the same ’ (in Rom,. 
vi. 13). He understood St. Paul well enough to 
observe that no distinction is made by him between 
the action of the Spirit and of the Son (de Princ. 
i. 3). But in one remarkable passage (in Joh. ii. 
6) he raises the question whether the Spirit came 
into being throng the Word (5id toO X 670U iyivero), 
or whether He has no separate essence (Mpav 
oMat>) from the Father and the Son. These Mecu- 
lations are so inconsistent with the strong Tiini- 
tarian doctrine elsewhere maintained, that they 
cause surprise. They show how fluid dogma stm 
was when Origen wrote. But the influence of his 
teaching {in spite of the charges brought against 
him) certainly operated against suhordmationism. 
With some hesitation he pointed to the true view 
that the sources of Essence, of Revelation, and of 
Inspiration must be completely equal — must be 
God in the same degree. The opposite view re- 
moves the supreme God from life and experience, 
and makes Hun finally unknowable. Other signifi- 
cant dicta about the Trinity are that ‘the Father 
begets, the Son comprehends, the Holy Ghost pene- 
trates all’; and that ‘things derive their essence 
from the Father, reason from the Son, and holiness 
from the Holy Ghost’ (in Rom. vii. 13 ; de Princ. 
i. 3). 

Cosmoloay and Psychology. — The world began in 
unity, and will end in unity. In this sense the 
end v^l be ‘ like the beginning,’ but not identical 
with it, inasmuch as the beginning is the desire for 
a perfection which is only implicitly contained in 
the scheme, as designed by perfect Wisdom. God 
created the world ‘ out of nothing’ : matter, the 
lowest of the creatures, was created by Him im- 
mediately after the ‘ fall of the souls,’ to prevent 
the world from being dissolved’ (de Princ. ii. 1). 
God is neither the whole nor a part of the whole : 
the former conception contradicts His simplicity, 
the latter His sovereignty. His Spirit is no all- 
pervading subtle element, like the Stoic mcOya. 
The world is distinct from God ; it is His creation. 
It is eternal in the sense that it had no be^nning 
in time ; the entire scheme that we know is onty a 
brief phase in an innumerable series of worlds. The 
original creation, Origen teaches, was of innocent 
spirits, who shared ‘ accidentally ’ or precariously 
the perfection which God possesses ‘essentially.’ 
Their fall from perfection was volunta^. Some 
(the angels and the stars, to which Origen attri- 
butes souls) remained in their first estate ; others 
(sinful men and evil spirits) fell in various degrees, 
and can be restored only through the discipline of 
suffering. This world is constructed as the appro- 
priate scene of their training, affording scope for 
the treatment proper to every degree of guilt. The 
fall of the souls was thus antenatal, but Origen 
teaches no metempsychosis. The story of the Fall 
in Genesis he is di^osed to treat as mere allegory 
(c. Cels. iv. 40). The most succinct statement of 
Hs doctrine is in (ic Princ. iL 8, ending roDi s-u-t ovv 

ytyore 'in.’xfi, Kal KaTOpBoiBcka ylrcrai Povs, wor^ 

which throw light on lus psychology. is 

‘mind’ in a fallen state; it is an adventitious 
principle, intermediate between ‘ flesh’ and ‘mind’ 
or ‘ spuit.’ In reality his psychology is dichotomic, 
though out of respect to St. Paul ne preserve in 
words the distinction between ‘ soul ’ and spirit’ 
(see esp. in JoTu xxxii. 2 ; in Lcvit. Sovu ii. 2). 

The discussion as to whether Origen teaches the 
immateriality of the soul has been conducted on 
wrong lines. The soul for Origen is certamly im- 
material, but it implies a body. ‘ The spirit,’ he 
says, ‘is with the soul as a master and director, 
BEsoaated with it to remind it of the good, and to 
accuse and punish it for its faults. If the ^ul is 
disobedient and obstinate in revolt, it will 
divided from the spirit after it leaves the body’ (in 


Rom. ii. 9). The soul which is exalted by follow- 
ing the spirit, and not only following hut being 
transformed into spirit, must put off its nature as 
soul, and become spiritual (de Orat. 10). Here the 
‘spirit’ resembles the impersonal voDj of Neo- 
Platonism ; but the question whetlier it belongs or 
does not belong to our ego can be answered neither 
for Origen nor for any other mystical thinker. It 
is an essential part of his teaching that the exist- 
ence of God and other fundamental trutlis of 
relirion arc ‘ sown in the soul ’ as matters of im- 
mediate apprehension (oXaBriais). ‘So long as we 
keep them, the Logos never leaves us’ (in Joh. 
xix. 3). This Beta ataB-qffu is made to cover such 
sensuous experiences (of sight, hearing, smell) ns 
the later Catholicism accimts under the name of 
mystical phenomena (c. Cels. i. 48) ; but such com- 
munications, though from a Divine source, are only 
externalized by our minds ; ‘ God never speaks to 
us from outside ’ (in Psalm, xxvii. 1). From these 
‘seeds’ spring the flowers and friiits of Divine 
knowledge, Christ revealing Himself under various 
aspects as the soul is able to receive Him. Corre- 
sponding to this psychological dispensation is the 
historical economy which, after the partial theo- 
phanies of OT, culminated in the Incarnation. 
The two are parallel aspects of the same Divine 
plan ; it is meaningless to ask whether the histori- 
cal Incarnation is the ‘ cause ’ of the soul’s restora- 
tion. At the same time it must be admitted that 
Origen has a less firm grasp of the ideas of progress 
and development than Clement. He gives too 
much importance to the ‘fall of Adam,’ and in 
consequence his philosophy of history is both 
gloomier and less scientific than Clement’s, His 
view of secular culture is also much less sym- 
pathetic. 

Eschatology. — Clement had represented men in 
the future life as placed in different grades accord- 
ing to their mor^ deserts. The wicked will be 
subjected to disciplinary punishments till thty are 
forced to oivn their guilt. Origen developed fur- 
ther the notion that all punishment must be^dis- 
ciplinaiy, since ‘ God can hate nothing,’ and it is 
no part of His nature to render evil for eviL More- 
over, immortal spirits (poepcl tplvcts) cannot be con- 
signed to perdition. 

Here It is plain that Origvn enoonntered creat diScnIiies in 
recondlinp his philosophy with the trsditionu Cicrei teaching 
on the resurrection, last fudgment, beaxen, and htlL It is cl ear, 
he says, that the Gospels must not be understood nteraHy. ‘The 
stars’ could not ‘laJI from heaven ' upon the earth, for they are 
inu(i laryer than the earth. Our nsafcrial bodies, which ore 
dispersed amonu other organisms, cannot be reconstituted In the 
resurrection. Cmi we suppose that the damned win literally 
‘gnash their teeth ’7 Ko, be says ; it is the ‘sparl:,’ or vital 
principle, which survives, and wfll mate n new abode for Itself, 
the resurrection body. Even when the soul becomes pure spirit, 
it will need a bind of body, for God alone Is incorporeal spirit. 
Ihirgation must oontinne after death ; ‘ even Paul or Peter must 
come into that fire." But win any remain In torment for ever 7 
Origen hopes and thinks not, but win not dogmatise ; be re- 
members the CTest who was east Into outer darlmess, with no 
promise of pardon. There are pass«ea in Origen which irrmly tt 
lost a pCTC demr.i never to be made pood ; but be would hlcc- 
sell have disclaimed any certitude on the rjhject. Only he i.-..- 
^sts that promises like 'love never fa 3 cth,’ ' God tliall be is 
an,' murt somehow be fulSHed. Even the devil rntyhf tlrrf 
salvation, as a spirit made in the image of God, nr 

devn, he would be destroyed (fa lUm. v, t). Tat Cut.' -1x0 
summaKon is complete Ekenesa fo God: ‘God tiizil .be t-X &- 
aH'; i.e. He wtnbeall in each iadiridnal(ii«/Mne,T,v^ tioev 
there win be 1:0 more diversity, when afl than have rvL'ipit ".•j' 
highest degree of perfection. 

Esoteric (Jij-isiiar.ity . — Origen bclierei trbs 

Logos enlightens aU men accorrling to tibs'r 
dties. Cnrrent Cbristianity is tie hisz rAm -ils 
average man can assimilate. It indrrfier 
stories, which exist both in OT zeA p 3; 
rewards and punishments as indzf/acxrSA r-t 
and communicates truths in veflec focczs 
Bat it is not a matter of indiSerer-ts 
are presented to the ‘common 'tis 

rdigson of Christ alone which v— p r Lr 
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all, though under different aspects. Tlie Gnostic 
learns that the objects of religious knowledge have 
only a supramundane history : the ‘ eternal ' or 
‘spiritual’ Gospel ‘places clearly before men’s 
minds all things concerning the Son of God, both 
the mysteries mioivn by His words, and the things 
of which His acts were the riddles ’ (in Joh. i. 9). 

Sach pMsages have been harshly interpreted ns Implying that 
the Gnostic has no further need of the historic Christ ; but this is 
true only in the same sense in which it might be said of St. Paul 
— in other words, the statement is quite misleacUng. Ilio innate 
knowledge of God, which he asserts, is the work of the Logos- 
Christ, who first fully disclosed Himself in the historic Incarna- 
tion. On the actual effect of the death of Christ, ns a transaction, 
Origen suggests various views, already current, in a tentative 
manner : among others, the idea of a ransom paid to the devil, 
which was popular at this time. Ho certainly did not regard 
the historic work of Christ ns a mere appearance or exhibition, 
though, for the Gnostic, Christ in us is far more important than 
Christ /or us. 

Injluetwe of Origen . — The double achievement of 
Origen (carrying on what Clement began) was to 
destroy Gnosticism, and to give phDosophy a recog- 
nized place in the creeds of the Church. The 
second was the price which the conservatives had 
to pay for the first. Henceforth the Church pos- 
sessed a theology and a philosophy of religion which 
were far more attractive to the educated mind than 


in the Church. The school of Antioch led a revolt 
against the Alexandrian exegesis of Holy Scripture, 
and founded a more critical method, in which the 
literal sense was always at least considered, and 
the Messianic allusions in OT very much curtailed. 
Origen’s_ idea of pre-existence had still many sup- 
porters^ in the 4th cent., but was more and more 
discredited, till it was finally condemned at Con- 
stantinople in 533. The rival theories— that the 
soul is Degotten irith the body, and that God 
creates souls and plants them in the embryos — 
were left to contend ■with each other. The doctrine 
of the Tall of Man, based on Genesis, resumed its 
importance when the theory of an extramundane 
Fall was excluded. The question whether Christ 
\vould have become incarnate if Adam had not 
sinned is never, we think, discussed at length 
except by those who answer it in the negative ; 
but the idea of an Incarnation as an essential pan 
of the Divine plan is certainly in accordance with 
Alexandrianism, and has been revived by modem 
thinkers (c.y. Westcott), who are in general sym- 
pathy with Clement and Origen. It was part of 
the teaching of Pelagius, and may have been dis- 
credited on that account. 


the barbaric Platonism of the Gnostics. It was, of 
course, neither possible nor desirable to teach the 
philosophy to the masses, for whose benefit the 


Catholic system, ■with its apparatus of cultus, 
miracle, and sensuous symbolism, was developed 
side by side with the progress of scientific theology. 
In their relation to tradition, the Alexandrians 
mark a st^e in a conflict which ended in a com- 

E romise. Tlie great Gnostics of the 2nd cent, had 
een unable to maintain their footing in the Church. 
Clement succeeded in doing so, though not mthout 
suspicion ; Origen, after much hesitation, was con- 
demned. The Cappadocians endeavoured to re- 
concile faith and knowledge by mutual concessions, 
a process which was commeted, after a fashion, by 
Cyril of Alexandria and by the theologians of the 
6th century (Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, iii. 6). 

The first conflict in which Origen’s theology 
was deeply involved was against Sabellianism. 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, in attacking the 
Monarohians fell under the charge of Tritheisra, 
the Roman see pronouncing against him, and laying 
down a via media between the Alexandrian ana 
the Sabellian doctrines. This condemnation had 


no effect at Alexandria, where the school of Origen 
flourished almost unchallenged till the end of the 
3rd century. Modifications, however, were intro- 
duced, involving a doctrine of subordination in the 
Trinity of the Neo-Platonic type, and upholding 
continence (iyKpireia.) as the great original con- 
tribution of Cliristianity to ethics. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus (who is said to have called the Son a 
KTla-fia) taught the Trinitarian doctrine of Origen 
in a form nearer to Monarchianism than to Tri- 


theism. 

The first serious attack on Origen pvas that of 
Methodius, who, however, in spite of his bitterness, 
seems only to advocate n compromise between his 
teaching and the rule of faith. In the controversies 
that followed in the 4th cent., which need not be 
described in detail, we mark a gradual hardening 
and crystallizing of theological thought under the 
chilling breath of authority. Origen’s teaching 
was disintegrated, selections being made from it 
■without regard to consistency, and he himself ■was 
at last condemned as a heretic. After Athanasius 
the Logos-doctrine began to decay in importance, 
as the notion of an economic and relative Trinity 
gave place to that of an absolute Trinity. The 
identification of the Logos-Christ ■with the spirit 
of the cosmic process fell more and more out of 
sight. This change may also be described as part 
of a transition from Platonism to Anstotelianism 


One of the most important of Origen’s contri- 
butions to theology was his teaching on the death 
of Christ, which combined rather than reconciled 
the notions of expiatory sacrifice — of a propitiatory 
death of God vanquishing the death decreed by 
Him — and of the revelation of a redemption really 
effected in the eternal world. Both ideas were 
familiar to the Greek mysteries. The idea of 
substitution could not bo emphasized by an Alex- 
andrian ; the Logos-doctrine makes it meaningless, 
bat after Cyril it became prominent. 

In the long Arian controvert the name of 
Origen played a curious part. The Adoptianist 
theory of a Jesus who gi’adually becomes God 
was totally at variance ivith Ongen’s doctrine; 
i but Arius found in the Neo-Platonic cosmology 
a support for his theory of a mediating Logos, 
between the inaccessible Father and the ivorld. 
But in denying to the Logos any essential unity 
■with the Father he abandoned decisively the Alex- 
andrian Christology. ‘ With Arius, Christ belongs 
in every sense w the world of created things’ 
(Hamack) ; with Athanasius He belongs in every 
sense to God, the cosmical aspect Iwing ■virtually 
shelved. Athanasius was not a scientific theologian, 
and the restatement of Alexandrian theology, 
necessitated by his labours, fell to the Cappa- 
docians, of whom Grego^ of Nyssa is most in 
sympathy ivith Origen. This -writer avoids some 
of the most obnoxious speculations of his master, 
but on the whole reproduces his teaching, which in 
this way has found and maintained a footing in 
the Catholic Church, for Gregory of Nyssa has 
never been condemned. 

But the growing power of ‘ tradition ’ had already 
begun to kill religions philosophy ; and the pro- 
gressive degradation of Christianity into a religion 
of cult'us affected Christian Platonism in precisely 
the same way in which Neo-Platonism suffered 
between Plotinus and Jamblichus. Dionysius the 
Areopagite is the representative of this application 
of Alexandrian allegorism to ritual and dogma. 
The first vogue of this extraordinary -UTiter co- 
incided -with a reaction in favour of Origen. 
Among later developments of Christian Platon- 
ism, \Aich owed some of their in.spiration to the 
Alexandrian theology, it is necessary to men- 
tion only the philosophical raysticLsm of Eckhart 
and his successors, the ‘Cambridge Platonism ’ of 
the 17th cent., and in our o-wn day the theology 
of F. D. Maurice, Westcott, etc. Among pliiJoso- 
phers, Leibniz has many points of resemblance to 
Origen. 
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tUBRATTOB. — Redepenning’, Origenes (1841-1846); Denis, 
De la J‘hilos(^Jiie d'Origlne (1884) ; Westcott, art. ‘ Origenes * 
In Ih'rt. Chrirt. Biogr . ; Harnack, DogmengesehicMe ; Bigg, 
Christian PlatonisU of Alexandria (1886) ; text : Lommatxsch 
0831-1847), 

Permanent value of the Alexandrian Theology. 
— W as the attempt of the Alexandrians to Chris- 
tianize the current philosophy of their a^ legiti- 
mate? The question has been very diversely 
answered. Writers like Deissmann, Wende, and 
Hatch, and the Ritschlian school generally, regard 
the ‘Hellenizing’ of Christian doctrine as an mien 
graft upon the enthusiastic revivalism of primitive 
Christianity, and deplore, with Harnack, the 
‘secularizing’ and ‘ depotentiation ’ of the religion 
which they ascribe to the influence of Alexan&a. 
On the other side, it has been pointed out that, 
unless we ignore St. Paul’s Epistles, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Fourth Gospel, there is 
much of ‘ Hellenism ’ in the NT ; and also that 
philosophy in the first two centuries had ceased to 
be ‘ secular ’ and had become religious. The later 
Stoics and Platonists were ‘ not far from the king- 
dom of God,’ and were by no means inclined to 
undervalue strictness of conduct. Moreover, the 
fusion of Greek and Jeivisb thought was so in- 
evitable that to deplore it is to take a pessimistic 
view of human development. Finally, revivalism 
is in its nature a brief phase ; an intellectual 
system must foUow it, or the whole efiects of the 
movement must disappear. The Alexandrians 
satisfied the legitimate need of their age by pro- 
viding ‘a scientific doctrine of religion which. 


while not contradicting the faith, does not merely 
support or e.xplain it in a few places, but raises it 
to another and higher intellectual sphere, namely, 
out of the province of authority and obedience into 
that of clear knowledge and inward intellectual 
assent emanating from love to God’ (Harnack, 
History of Dogma, Eng. trans., vol. ii., pp. 324 f.). 
This recognition, from a writer whose view of re- 
ligion is strongly anti-intellectualist, is remarkable, 
and it does no more than justice to the CTeat con- 
structive efibrt of Clement and Origen, by which 
the best of Platonism and Stoicism was incorpor- 
ated in Christianity. The permanent value of 
their syncretistio schemes wul always be difier- 
ently judged while men continue to be ‘bom 
either Platonists or Aristotelians ’ ; those who 
would oust metaphysics from theology can have 
but scanty sympathy with the Alexandrians. But 
if speculation on Divine truths is permissible or 
even necessary, no Christian theologians deserve 
a higher place than Clement and Origen, who 
made a serious and not unsuccessful attempt to 
combine in their creed the immanence and tran- 
scendence of God, universal law and human 
freedom, the universal and the particular in 
revelation, a lofty standard of practical ethics and 
world-forgetting contemplation. Hort’s opinion of 
Clement’s contribution to Christian theoloCT has 
been quoted. Westcott says of Origen, ‘W^have 
not yet made good the positions which he marked out 
as belonging to the domain of Christian philosophy ’ 
{Bel. Thought in the West, 252), W. K. IKGE. 
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ALGONQUINS (Eastern). — i. Divisions. — ^The 
existing representatives of tne Algonquin or Algic 
race may be separated linOTistically into three div- 
isions ; the Blackfeet of the extreme western part 
of North America, whose idiom differs most from 
that of all the other Algonquin tribes ; the Cree- 
Ojibwas of the middle west, whose language 
embraces a number of close^ allied linguistic 
variations ; and the so-called Wahanahi races of 
the north-eastern American coast, with whom the 
present article is especially concerned. 

The term Wabanaki or Ohhanald means both 
‘land of the dawn or east’ and ‘man or person 
from the east.’ The name is at present applied 
to five distinct clans; viz., the Passamaquoddies, 
Penobscots, Canadian Abenalds or St. Francis 
Indians, Micmacs, and Delawares, all of whom are 
plainly descended from one common family which 
probably first established organized tribal relations 
along the Canadian and New England north- 
eastern coast. There is no reason to consider that 
the term ‘ Easterners= Wahanakis’ has any mean- 
ing going farther back than this into the origin of 
these peoples, who, in all probability, came eastward 
at a comparatively early date from some unknown 
western Tuxhitat. Unless modem Americanists are 
to bo driven to accept the impracticable theory 
that the eastern tribes crossed from Europe by way 
of some long since vanished land-bridge, the theory 
of a western origin for all the Indian coast-races is 
literally forced upon us. It ivill be seen, therefore, 
that the name ‘ W’ahaTUxhis—'Btiste.TaeT' must have 
for us a geographical rather than a racial-historical 
signification. 

(1) The Passamaquoddy Indians of Pleasant 
Point, Maine, now numbering about 500 in all, are 
identical with the Milicetes or Etchemins of New 
Bransuick and Nova Scotia, Canada. The name 
Fassamaguoddy is a purely local term, meaning 
‘spearers of pollock-fisu ’ (veskdtum). The correct 
fomi is PesUimohi^ih, which has been corrupted 
by the whites into Passamaquoddy. These Indians 


are by far the most interesting remnant of th* 
Wabanakis, ns they stUl retain an unusually exten- 
sive oral literature, including love poems, legends, 
and historical tales of considerable value. It Mould 
be stated that the nucleus of the material relating 
to the primitive religious conceptions of the 
Wabanakis has been coUected by the present writer 
from the Passamaquoddies primarily, and second- 
arily from the Micmacs. 

(2) The Penobscot Indians of Maine now number 
not more thau 350, most of whom live at the 
Indian village of Oldtown on Penobscot River 
near Bangor, Maine. These people still speak a 
characteristic Algonquin language, which is more 
closely allied to the idiom of the Abenakis of St. 
Francis, near Pierieville, Quebec, Canada, than it 
is to that of the geographically nearer neighbours 
of the Penobscots, the Passamaquoddies. In short, 
there can be no doubt that both the Penobscot and 
the Abenaki dialects are sister idioms which have 
Mrung from a common original at a very recent 
date (cf. the present writer in Kul6shap the Master, 
p. 30). 

(3) It is well known that the Abenakis of Canada 
are the direct descendants, of course with some 
admixture of French and other blood, of the 
majority of the savages who escaped from the 
great battle of the Kennebec in hlame, when the 
English commander Bradford overthrew their tribe 
on 3rd December, 1679. Many of the survivors at 
once fled to French Canada, where they established 
their habitat at their present villi^e of St. Francis, 
near Pierreville, Quebec. Others arain may have 
wandered into Canada at a slightly later date. 
There can be no doubt that the Indians now called 
Penobscots, from their residence near the river of 
that name, are the descendants of those of the 
early Abenakis who eventually submitted them- 
selves to their English conquerors. The Canadian 
Abenaki is the only one of the "Wabanaki clans 
which calls itself gcnerically by the comprehensive 
name Wabanaki {Kuldslsap, p. 31). 
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(4) The Micmacs are the easternmost and by far the 
most numerous to-day of the Wabanald remnants. 
They ai'e to be found in various places in the 
Canadian provinces of Quebec, New Branswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and New- 
foundland. Their CTade of intelligence is much 
lower than that of the other members of the same 
family, but they still possess a vast store of folk- 
lore, legends, and poems, which is perishing for 
want of interested collectors. Their lanraage 
differs so greatly from the dialects of the Passa- 
maquoddies, Penobscots, and Abenakis, that the 
members of these clans always use French or English 
when comniunicating'with their Micmacneighbours, 
while an intelligent Passamaquoddy can without 
^fficulty be understood by a Penobscot or Abenaki, 
if the dialect is pronounced slowly. 

(5) The stoiT of the enforced westward wander- 
ing of the ill-fated Delawares or Len&pe has been 
told in detail by a distinguished authority, the late 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, in his comprehensive work, 
The Lcndpe and their Legends, pp. 122-126. At the 
present day, this famous tribe, around which a 
certain glamour of romance has been cast by the 
well known American author, Fenimore Cooper, in 
his Leatherstocking Tales, is scattered literally to 
the four winds or heaven. The three Delaware 
dans, the Minsi, the Unami and the Unalachtigo, 
who were once the dominant native race in Dda- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and parts of New 
York State, are now represented by a few bands 
living in Indian Territo^, in ^Yestem Canada, and 
in Ontario, Canada. The Delawares of Indian 
Territory, numbering about 600 persons, have quite 
lost their tribal identity, as they have been incor- 
porated by the Cherokee nation, by whose chief 
and council they are governed.^ In Ontario there 
are only about 300 in all : 100 situated at Hagers- 
ville on the Reserve of the Six Nations (Iroquois), 
100 at Munceyto^vn, and the same number at 
Moravianto-wn, which is the seat of a hloravian 
mission. 

2. Rdigious conceptions. — All the Wabanaki 
dans at present exLstinm save only the Ddawares, 
are, with very few individual exceptions, of the 
Roman Catholic faith, a fact which is most fortu- 
nate for students of comparative religion, as the 
Catholic priests have made little if any effort to 
stifle the ancient ideas regarding Avitchcraft and 
spirits, AA’hich formed the chief elements of the 
earlier shamanistic faith. For this reason, nearly 
all our material, upon Avhich this and other studies 
of Algonquin religious ideas are based, comes from 
the Catholic tribes, and not from the DelaAvares, 
who are all Protestants, belonging for the most 
part to the Church of England or to the MoraAdans. 

The religious system of the primitive eastern 
Algonquins was, as already mdicated, purely 
shamanistic. Adz. a faith Avhich, although ad- 
mitting in a A'ague way the existence of a Supreme 
Being, laid its chief stress on the government of 
the Avorld by an indefinite number of secondaiy 
spirits or deities, both benei-olent and malevolent 
towards man. These beings, in Avhose hands lay 
the real poAver, had therefore to be propitiated by 
all sorts of magic rites and spells, wdiich gave rise 
to a caste of conjurors and wdzards, Avho Avere 
themselA'es endoAved Aidth preternatural powers. 
In the lore of the Wabanakis, the general principle 
of good may be said to be represented by the rather 
cloAvn-like being knoAvn to the PassamMuoddies 
as KuhSskap and to the Penobscpts as Klvsk&be, 
who, as Mr. Leland has aptly put it, personifies the 
pMciple of good nature rather than of goodness. 
Kuldskap's tAA’in brother, Malsum the wolf, Avas 
the eAdl genius of the Indians, and may perhaps be 
called the Ahriman of the Wabanakis, although 
this is almost too dignified a term. It is highly 


interesting to notice that these tAiins A\-ere bom 
from an unknoAvn divine mother, the good Kul6- 
skap in the natural manner, and the eA-il avoK 
through the woman’s side, a method AA'hich he 
m^ciously chose in order to Idll his mother. In 
spite of his name, AA’hich means ‘the liar,’ the 
tendency of Kuldskap was essentially benevolent 
{op. cit. p. 34). He aa’OS called ‘ the deceiver,’ not 
because he deceived or injured man, but because 
he AA’as clever enough to lead his enemies astray — 
the highest possible virtue to the early American 
mind. 

Kuldskap was at once the creator and tlie friend 
of man, and, strangely enough, he made the Indian 
(or man — the terms are synonymous) out of the ash 
tree. The present AA-riter, in collaboration AA-ith the 
late Charles Godfrey Leland, has published a Avork 
entitled the Master (NeAV York, 1902), 

which giA’es in translation a number of songs and 
narrative poems relating to this being^s career and 
exploits. In this collection, which gives the history 
of Kuldskap almost in epic form, it AA’ill be noticed 
that the hero or demi-god is bom from a diAune 
mother, and that he is the creator of man and aU 
the animals, a special poem being devoted to the 
origin of the rattlesnakes, AA’ho W'ere primitiA’ely bad 
Indians. Kuldskap then named the animals, and dis- 
covered that man Avas the lord of them all. Traces 
of Christian influence are so CAudent even in the 
titles of these poems as to need little elaboration. 
It Avill be noticed, however, that although the 
general outline has undoubtedly been affected by 
the teachings of the missionanes, the details re- 
main distinctly native. Kuldskap then became 
the kindly teacher of man, who came into the world 
an absolntely ignorant being. When man was 
first created, there w’as no light at all, and the 
god’s first act was to bring about the ‘daybreak 
and the daAni.’ Here again we see Biblical in- 
fluence. Kuldskap at once proceeded to instract 
man in hunting, fishing, and trapping, and in the 
arts of building huts and canoes. He shoAA’ed man 
the hidden A-irtues of ‘ plants, roots, and blossoms.’ 
He taught him the use of weapons, and ei’en the 
names of the stars, and the origin of the planets. 
He recounted to his apt pupils ‘ all the AA’onderful 
stories and the very old traditions,’ thus becoming 
the Indian father of histoiy. He aa’os prodigal in 
magic gifts to his special favourites, and became, 
in sliort, a veritable demiurge, AA’hose special care 
AA’as the AA’elfare of mankind. 

The epic, if so loosely connected a series may 
be so called, concludes Avith a number of tales re- 
lating to the magic poAver of the god, Avho, although 
sdmost omnipotent, Avas on one occasion conquered 
by an unnsual enemy — the baby I "When the god 
was boasting of his poAvers to a certain AA'oman, she 
replied : ‘ One there still remains Avhom^ no man has 
ever yet overcome in any strife,' indicating her baby 
AA’ho sat ‘ upon the floor in baby peace profound, 
suckmg a piece of maple sugar SAA’eet; greatly 
content and troubling nobody.’ The Master then 
proceeded to attempt to cajole the baby to come to 
him, using at first all his blandishments. When 
these failed, for the baby remained immovable, he 
had recourse to sorcery, ‘ and used the awful wells, 
and sang the songs AA’hich raise the dead, and mght 
the deAuls Avild, and send the AA’itcbes hoAA’Iing to 
their graA’es.’ But the baby ‘peacefully os ever 
kept his place ’ {op. cit. p. 107). This steiy, Avhich 
seems to be a genuine native production, is a good 
illustration of the Indian sense pf humour, Avhich, 
contraiy to accepted opinion, is very highly de- 
veloped. 

In the end, OAA’ing to the catI ways of _m_nn, Kuld- 
skap ‘ sailed aAvay over the Avater, tne shining waves 
of hlinas ; and they looked in silence at him, imtil 
they could see him no more. Yet when they had 
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ceased to behold him they still heard his voice in 
song, the wonderful voice of the Master ! But the 
sounds grew fainter and fainter and softer in the 
distance, till at last they died away. Then over 
them all was silence, tUf a wonder came to pass ; 
for all the beasts, which before had used but one 
common language, now talked in different tongues !’ 
Here again we seem to have a perverted echo 
from the missionaries. After KuUshap had left 
the land, the bird which had loved him most, the 
Great Snowy Owl, ‘ went far into the North, into 
the deep dark forest, where to this day his children 
sing to the night “ KdkdskfWls,” which meaneth in 
our lan^age “sorrow, sorrow, sorrow.” And the 
loons who had been his huntsmen go back and 
forth o’er the waters, seeking in vam for their 
master, the lord whom they cannot meet; ever 
wailing, wailing sadly, because they find him 
not’ (op. cit, p. 216). Micmac tradition in various 
forms still associates Kuldskap (or Glooscap, as 
he is there called) with Cape Blomidon, a bold 
headland projecting into the Bay of Minas, Nova 
Scotia. 

It will bo evident even from the above very brief 
sketch, that Kuldskap, as he at present exists in 
the memories of his former children, is a mixture j 
of traditions. The element of the Christian God 
has entered very markedly into this lore, curiously 
compounded with what are undoubtedly native 
elements. For example, it is quite clear that all 
the stories of the exploits of the demi-god are 
based on the conception that he was a supernatural 
Indian and the father of all the conjurors, a class 
which still exists among the Cathohc Wabanakis. 
This same culture-hero appears in the legends of 
the entire Algonquin family, although often under 
another name, it is higlily probable, therefore, 
that the idea of a great Divine man was brought by 
these eastern Indians from their primitive western 
home. 

The Wabanakis saw a spirit in eveiy tree and 
waterfall, and a malignant or benevolent influence 
in many animals; and, in order to propitiate 
these beings, tlm class of sorcerers became, of 
course, a positive necessity. These people, who are 
called by the Passamaquoddies m'demnxouk, ‘ drum- 
beaters,’ from their methods of exorcism, had very 
peculiar powers. We see from the tales that the 
conjuror could transform himself into an animal 
at will ; that he could cast a spell on an enemy, 
even though the latter might also bo a m’deolin ; 
that he could violate the laws of nature so far as 
to walk in hard , ground, sinking up to the ankles 
01 knees at every step ; and, finally, that the 
wlimrds could communicate ivith each other tele- 
patliically. One need hardly comment on the first 
two or the fourth of these wonders, as they are 
common among all shamanistio conjmors ; but the 
third phenomenon, the power to sink into hard 
gi Dund while walking, seems to be characteristically 
A merican. Bink states that this is not an unusual 
frat among the conjurors of the Greenland Eskimos, 
who frequently sink into rooky or frozen ground 
‘as if in snow.’ The trick is probably done by 
Rome peculiar method of stooping, or else is merely 
suggested by means of hypnotic influence. Leland 
compares here, however, the Old Norse statements 
regarding their wizards, who occasionally sank 
into the ground, and who had power to pass through 
earth with the same ease as through air and water 
(Algonquin Legends, p. 342). It seems hardly 
permissible to draw a parallel between the ancient 
Norsemen and the northern Indiana on this account, 
as the case Leland cites is that of a conjuror who 
disappeared into the ground head downwards 
when stabbed at by a foe. The present writer has 
been told by old Passamaquoddies that they had 
personally seen conjurors ‘soften the ground’ 
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ivithout any apparent means of performing the 
wonder. On this account, the theory of suggestive 
hypnosis seems the most acceptable one. 

Beligious cannibalism appears also to have 
existed among the Wabanakis. In one tale, the 
wizards eat their murdered comrade, evidently 
with the idea of absorbing into themselves some or 
all of his jMwer. As is well known, the Fijis and 
the New Zealand Maoris often ate their enemies 
with the same object in view ; viz., to become as 
brave as the fallen foe had been. All authorities 
tend to show, however, that cannibalism was ex- 
tremely rare among the American races, and was 
resorted to only in isolated cases such as the one 
here noted. In one Delaware tale, the wizard, 
who is also an evil spirit, desires to devour a very 
old wom-ont man. This seems to be a relic from 
primitive times, when it was probably not unusual 
to devour the aged, perhaps for a double purpose ; 
both to get rid of them, as was the case until 
recently among the islanders of Tierra del Fuego, 
and also possibly to absorb sacramentally into the 
living members of the family the essence of the 
dead parent, whose soul is thus prevented from 
becoming entirely extinct. 

Especial attention should be called at this point 
to the remarkable ideas prevalent among the 
Wabanakis regarding the cohabitation of women 
Rvith serpents (Kuldskap, p. 225). Such a concep- 
tion may seem strange, coming as it does from a 
land where there are no ophidians largo enougli to 
warrant such a superstition. Although running 
the risk of seeming fanciful, the present writer 
deems it not impossible that we nave in these 
hideous tales some relic of for distant pre-historic 
days when huge serpents were not unknown. It 
should be added,_ moreover, that in every case of 
such sexual relations between serpents and human 
beings among the Wabanakis, the serpent was 
always a wizard in disguise, — a fact which shows 
that, in the later superstition at least, the unusual 
character of such monstrous serpents was fully 
appreciated.* 

It will appear evident from this sketch of the 
religions ideas of the Eastern Algonquins, that the 
legends of these people are well worthy of preser- 
vation, from the point of view both of primitive 
poetry and of science. Mr. Leland, in his preface 
to Kxildskap the Master (p. 14), remarks on the 
very common reproach of Europeans, that Ameri- 
cans have a land Muthout ancient legends or song. 
He odds: ‘^yo bewailed our UTetched poverty 
when we had in our lap a casket full of treasure 
which we would not take the pains to open.’ The 
fact is that almost every hill and dale of New 
England has or had its romantic native legend, its 
often beautiful poem or curious myth. Many of 
these fancies have disappeared for ever through 
the deliberate ignorance of the average white 
settler, who even to-day, when the Indian has 
almost vanished from the land, is inclined to pre- 
serve the old feeling that ‘ the only good Indian is 
a dead Indian.’ Band’s Legends of the Micmacs 
(New York, 1894), Leland’s Algonquin Legends of 
New England (Bo^Xan, \S?>S), Kuldskap the Master, 
and the present article must perhaps suffice, then, 
to present to the English-speaking public a few 
interesting and characteristic specimens of the 
religious traditions of the rapidly disappearing 
race of the Wabanakis, — a race which, fifty years 
hence, will, in all probability, have hardly a single 
living representative who shall know its language 
or lore. J- Dvkeley Frikce. 

•It may b« noted that eitnllar marital relatloni betnven 
serpenta and mankind, thoupb generally with a diSerent tnciif, 
are lonnd not only amony other *te>ck» o! Korth and Sooth 
America, but also in Europe, Asia, Alrica, and Polynefla (of. 
MocCuIloch, TAe CMtdAood of Fiction, London, JP05, pp. SiS- 
£S9, S6I-2C7>. 
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ALGONQUINS (Prairie Tribes, viz. the Kick- 
apoos, Pottawatoraies, Sacs, and Foxes). — 
These tribes, together with their Algonquin allies, 
the Chippewas, and their Siouan friends, the 
Osages _ and lowas, have their strongest bond of 
union in their return, between the years 1880 
and 1884, to their ancient beliefs. Many of them 
had been, in name at least, Roman Catholics, 
a few were Presbyterians and Methodists, though 
all, except the Pottawatoinies, revered the clan 
totems as saints, and ail continued to wear their 
medicine-bags, and to guide tlieir actions by their 
dreams._ Those who remained heathen in name as 
well as in practice had seemed to have forgotten the 
old gods, and merely showed a superstitious faith 
in tlie power of their ‘ medicine,’ as their fetishes 
were called, the incantations of their shamans or 
wizards, the Svamings’ of their dreams, and a 
vague impression that somewhere, above the firma- 
ment or in the bowels of the eartli, dwelt a com- 
pany of immortal, gigantic animals — the totems, 
or ancestors — from whom the various clans of the 
tribes were descended. 

As early as the middle of the 17th cent., the 
Jesuits endured every sort of hardship and danger 
to convert these peoples, who, at that time, Avere 
livinfj at the head of the Green Bay of Lake 
Michigan (Parkman, La Salle and the hiscovery of 
the Great IFcst, p. 34), and they had some reason 
to believe that they had succeeded. In 1073, Father 
Marquette wrote that, when he and M. Joliet went 
among the tribes of the Green Bay Indians, he was 
rejoiced to find in one of their villages a great cross 
set up, adorned with ivliite skins, red girdles, and 
bows and arrow’s, as votive oflerings (Marquette, A 
Discovery of some New Countries and Nations in 
the Noi'them America, printed as an appendix to 
Hennepin’s America, p. 323) — a proof to him of the 
success of the mission of Allouez and Dablon, 
established in 16G9-70. Hennepin, the Franciscan 
friar, had, however, not much confidence in these 
conversions. He avers that these ‘ salvages ’ would 
* suffer themselves baptized six times a Day for a 
Gloss of Aqua Vitce or a Pipe of Tobacco’ (A rnm'ca, 
pt. ii. p. 56), and adds this statement as to what 
they really did believe : ‘ Some of ’em acknowledge 
the Sun for their God. . . . Others will haA'c a 
Spirit that commands, say they, in the Air. Some 
among ’em look upon the Skie as a kind of Divinity, 
others as an Otkon or Munitou, either good or 
evil. . . . Dreams with them supply ail other 
defects, and servo instead of Prophecy, Inspiration, 
I./aws, Commands, and Rules, either for undertak- 
ings in War, Peace, Trade, or Hunting. Nay, 
they are a kind of Oracles in their Eyes. You 
Avould say, to see ’em at their Devotion, that they 
were of the Sect of the Pretended Inspir’d. The 
Belief they have in their Dreams imposes upon 
them a kind of Necessity of believing likewise, 
that they are forewarned by an Univereal Mind of 
what they ought to do or avoid. Nay, this In- 
fatuation prevails upon ’em so far that if they were 
persuaded in theirDreamstokill a Man, or commit 
any other Enormous Crime, they would immedi- 
ately do it with the greatest alacrity, and make 
Atonement for it by the means which wo shall 
hereafter relate. Parents’ Dreams generally seivo 
for the Observation of their Children, and Captains’ 
for those of their Villages. There are some among 
’em as pretend to interpret Dreams. , . . ^yhen 
they meet with any great Fall of Water, which is 
either difficult to pass or dangerous to avoid, they 
throw into it a Rover’s skin. Tobacco, Porcelane, 
or the like, by way of Sacrifice, _ to appease and 
engage tlie Deity that there_ pre-sides. . . . There 
is no nation among ’em which has not a sort of 
Ju^ers or Conjurers, which some look upon to be 
wizards. . . . They are, in a Word, extremely 


bewitch’d of these Jiiglers, though they so plainly 
and frequently appear to deceive ’em. These 
Impostors cause themselves to be reverenced as 
j Prophets which fore-tell futurity. They will needs 
be looked upon to have an unlimited Power. Tliey 
I boast of being able to make it Wet or Dry ; to 
I cause a Calm ora Storm ; to render Land Fniilfui 
or Barren ; and, in a Word, to make Hunters 
Fortunate or Unfortunate. They also pretend to 
Physic and to apply Medicines, but Avhicn are such 
that they have little or no Virtue at all in ’em. . . . 
It is impossible to imagine the horrible Howlings 
and strange Contortions that these Juglers make 
of their Bodies, Avhen they are disposing them- 
selves to Conjure, or raise their Enchantments. 
. . . They will do nothing ivithout either Presents 
or Hire. But hoivever ’tis certain that if these 
Impostors have not skill enough to procure them- 
selves Credit, or to find something to say in case of 
a Failure in their Art by their Patients’ Death, ’tis 
ten to one but that they are killed on the spot 
without any further formality. 

‘These_ poor blind Wretches are, moreover, 
engaged in several other Superstitions, Avhich the 
Devil makes use of to Ensnare ’em. They believe 
there are many living Creatures which liave 
Rational Souls. They have a veiy unaccountable 
veneration for certain Bones of Elks, Bevers, and 
other Beasts, and therefor never give them to their 
dogs, but lay ’em up in Repositories with a great 
deal of Care : These they never throw into Rivers 
but with great Reluctancy. They say that the 
Souls of these Animals observe how they deal bj' 
their Bodies, and consequently advertise both the 
Living and the Dead of that kind thereof, so that 
if they treat ’em ill, they must not expect that 
those sorts of Beasts Avill ever suffer themselves to 
be taken by them either in this or the other world’ 
{America, pt. ii. pp. 66-60). In addition, there 
are scattered through the two parts of the book 
descriptions of the various feasts and dances for 
the living and the dead, which might have been 
written to-day, so little change has time AiTought, 
and on p. 112 the author says of the 'medicine’ or 
fetish ; ‘ These people admit of some Sort of Genius 
in all things; they all l>eliovo there is a Master 
of Life, as they call him, but hereof they make 
various Applications : some of them have a lean 
Raven, which they carry along ivith them, and 
which they say is the Master of their Life ; otliers 
have a Bone or Sea-Shell, or some such thing.’ He 
also details at some len^h the story of the woman 
who fell down from Heaven and bore two sons, one 
of whom, after a time, retired to Heaven. This, of 
course, is a fragment of the legend of Hiawatha, 
Manibosho, or Nanabush (all names ol the same 
supernatural personage). 

The revival of the old religion, eithei modified 
by contact ivith Christianity or else having ahvays 
had observances which had escaped the notice of 
the missionaries, was brought about by the 
CiiippoAvas. According to their stoiy, a band of 
their people was surprised by the Sioux and exter- 
minated. From the setting of the sun till its rising 
all lay dead, but ivhen its beams fell on the Woman 
— her name is too sacred to be spoken — she reiived, 
and heard a voice saying to her, ‘Get up and take 
the drum.’ When this command had been four 
times repeated, she rose up and found a drum and 
twelve drumsticks beside her. She took a stick 
and began to beat on the drum, and immediately 
the other sticks began to beat as if hands liohl 
them. At once her strength was restored, and her 
scalp-lock, which hod been tom awav, was renewed, 
— a most important miracle, as the soul is sup- 
posed to be in the small bulb which lias at the ropM 
of the scalp-lock, and one is a slave in the spirit 
land to the holier of the scalp. Then the voice 
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spoke again, ‘ Go to the other band of the Chippewas 
and to all who will be my friends ’ ; bo she set out, 
travelling night and day, feeling no need of food 
or rest, and listening to the instructions of the 
Voice. Thus she travelled for eighty days, at the 
end of which time she reached her people, called 
them together by the roll of her drum, and told them 
that Geechee hlanitou wished them to take leave 
of the gods of the white people, politely, and turn 
again to him. He desired a dance house built for 
liim, and a dance, to be called the Remembrance or 
Religion dance (Ow-wah-see-chee), to be performed 
in it by strong young men, without physical 
blemish, who had practised, prayed, and denied 
themselves all -pleasures for eighty days. This 
dance was to continue four, seven, or twenty-one 
days, to the accompaniment of the drum and songs 
of praise to the manitou (pronounced ‘manito-ah’ 
by the Indians), while all the people feasted and 
made ofierings of the smoke or tobacco and the 
steam of cooked food, beginning with the offering 
of a white dog. In addition, ^1 the old customs 
were to be revived, and an effort was to be made 
to induce all other Indians to conform to them 
again. When the people had purified themselves 
by fasting and bj' being sweated in the sweat- 
lodge (a small close hut having a great stone in it 
which is heated and then drenched with cold water 
to jivoduce a vapour in which the devotee stands 
naked to have the devils that produce disease or 
wickedness sweated out of him while he recites his 
praj'er.s) ; and after they had built a dance house, 
and had honoured Geechee Manitou by prayers 
and praises, she taught them the Religion dance, 
put them in mind of some forgotten beliefs, and 
then disappeared, no one knew whither ; nor did 
she ever return. At once the Chippewas had a 
"reat revival of old practices, to which they invited 
their relatives the Pottawatomies, who in turn 
jiroselytizod the Kickapoos and their friends and 
neighbours, the Osages, Sacs, and Foxes. A little 
later the Sacs won over the lowas and Otoes, 
but in spite of strenuous efforts they have never 
been able to add any other Siouan tribes to this 
coalition. 

Besides Geechee Manitou, these tribes believe 
in three great gods. He is the first, the creator, 
and he lives in a golden boat, which we call the 
sun. Mccchee Manitou is the god who lives in 
the cold, wet, .slippery cavern in which the souls 
of the wicked wander and shiver for ever. He is 
not now very active in mischief, but he is the 
father of an innuinei’able number of devils that 
produce war, pestilence, famine, aches, pains, quar- 
rels, and all other ills of body and soul. Some of 
these are the offspring of witches nith whom he has 
consorted ; others sprang from his breath, his sweat, 
his saliva, even his words and the scent of his foot- 
steps. The Brothers, ‘twin sons of the woman 
who fell down from heaven,’ spend their time, one 
in ruling over the happy hunting-ground, or place 
of the happy dead ; the other in sitting in the road 
the ghosts go over, at the point where it divides, 
his business being to show the good their way to the 
happy hunting-ground, and the bad their way to 
the cavern of Meccheo Manitou. These Brothers 
lived n long time on earth, destroyed many devils 
and wizards (some tribes were in the world before 
these two gods, and had become very wicked), re- 
ceived additional jihy.'iical and spiritual power from 
the totems, founded the Fox tribe, and then took 
tlieir way— one to the spirit land, the other to the 
road that leads to it. The occasion of their leaving 
the world was this : on account of the good works 
of the Brothers, the devils and wizards endeavoured 
to destroy them, and succeeded in killing the 
younger. Cold Hand ; but when the elder. Hot 
Hand, mourned so terribly ns to flood the earth 


■with his tears, and draw it, which had hitherto 
been flat, into hills and valleys by his sobs, Uie 
devils and wizards, terrified by the commotion, 
worked four days and nights with their enchant- 
.ments to ‘make the dead alive.’ When he was 
made alive, he -went to his brother, but Hot Hand 
was not pleased. He said he was ashamed, because 
he had been heard to mourn so terribly, and he 
went into his ■wigwam and shut Cold Hand out. 
Presently he thrust forth a kettle, fire -sticks, 
tobacco, and a whistle to call ghosts. Cold Hand 
took these things and went away. He sat down 
on the edge of the world to dream. When he c.ame 
out of his dream, he ‘made a place for good souls. 
Before that they had no place; they blew about in 
the wind. Since that time, death has been better 
than life ’ (M. A, Owen, Folk-Lore of the Mttsquakic 
Indians, p, 15). 

The totems are patron saints. Each clan or sub- 
division of the tribe is named from the giant animal 
from which it is supposed to be descendwl. Judg- 
ing from the old legends told b3’ tribe historians, 
all the tribes at one time had many clans, each 
with its clan Secret Society -which did homage to 
its totem, as its shaman or medicine-man directed ; 
but so many clans were exterminated by their wars 
with white and red men that in some tribes the 
totemic sj’stein is only a memory, and in others 
there are many more sticks to the sacred drum 
than there are drummers to hold them— each clan 
having but one drummer plaj'ing at a time. 

The hereditary chief is the high priest of the 
faith, nominally, but ho does nothing without first 
consulting the shamans, who are presidents of the 
totem societies, prophets, physician.s, and exorcists 
all in one, besides filling some other oilices (referred 
to by Hennepin). When it is nnderstouil that the 
eartli and air are sujiposed to be peopled with an 
infinite number of malignant devils and sprites, as 
well ns vampire ghosts, which are always on the 
alert to do mischief except when rendered torpid 
by extreme cold, and as only the shamans know 
the secret of casting them out or spell - binding 
them, it will be readily comprehended that, so 
long 03 the ancient beliefs prevail, the shamans 
will be the real autocrats of the tribes. Generally 
a son succeeds his father, ns in the case of the chief- 
tainship, but sometimes the son is not clever enough 
to be a shaman ; in that wise, anj' bo}’ in the clan 
may be .selected to be trained, tlius keeping the 
succession in the family, as cverj-one in the clan 
is related. Sometimes, when an cspeci.allj’ clever 
boj' is found in another clan, the shaman takes 
ossession of him, and, in rare cases, a Iwy has 
ecu brought from another trilni. In the latter 
case he is adopted by a member of the shaman's 
tribe who has lately lost a son of uhout the same 
age. 

The white witches of the tribe are the ‘ womcn- 
■with-spots-on-their-faces.’ These spots are round 
daubs of vermilion, and c.ach one stands for a Re- 
ligion dance given for the woman-with-spots-on- 
her-face. at pubertj', by her father. These d.anccs 
and the severe usage to which she is subjected from 
a verj* early age, make her a healer and a bringer 
of good fortune. She insures safe delivery to women 
in childbirth, not by being prasent, but by chanting 
and praying at a uistance and refu.sing to hear all 
entveacie.s to be pre.-^ent ; she names the newborn 
infants after something that belongs to the father’s 
clan (this b the real name, not much used, not the 
nickname given from some exploit or peculiaritT) ; 
she heals thesick, and interprets thccontused drc-a'ms 
of the women ; any one with whom .she b fricndlv 
is lucky, any one inth whom she is nnfricndlv niav 
look for misfortunes. 

The ceremonials of the faith may almost be de- 
scribeil by a word — ‘dancing.’ There are fast*.. 
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prayers, and liymns before dancing, and feasts, 
prayers, and hymns during dancing ; these are parts 
of tile same thing. Tiiere are dances for planting 
and dances for harvest, dances to bring rain and 
to cause it to cease, for peace, for war, for puberty, 
to restore health, and to honour tlie dead, totem 
dances, and danc^ for every great event in the life 
of the tribe and individual except birth, marriage, 
and the too frequent divorces, 

Kickapoos. — The Kickapoos consider themselves 
foreigners. ‘ This is the only tribe among all our 
Indians who claim for themselves a foreign origin,’ 
says Thomas L. hi ‘Kenney, formerly of Uie Indian 
Department, Washington, U.S.A., speaking of the 
Shawnee tribe, of which the Kickapoo is a division. 
‘Most of the aborigines of the continent believe 
their forefathers ascended from holes in the earth ; 
and many of them assign a local habitation to these 
traditional places of the nativity of their race j re- 
sembling, in this respect, some of the traditions of 
antiquity, and derived, perhaps, from that remote 
period when barbarous tribes were troglodytes, 
subsisting upon the spontaneous productions or the 
earth. The Shawanese believe their ancestors in- 
habited a foreign land, which, for some unknown 
cause, they determined to abandon. They collected 
their people together, and marched to the seashore. 
Here various persons were selected to lead them, 
but they declined the duty, until it was undertaken 
by one of the Turtle tribe. He placed himself at 
the head of the procession, and walked into the 
sea. The waters immediately divided, and they 
passed along the bottom of the ocean until they 
reached this “wfanrf'”(M‘Kean^, North American 
Indians, vol. ii. pp. 263-264), This ^vriter goes on 
to state, what the traditions of the Kickapoos con- 
firm, that the Shaivnees were, in their days of 
power, divided into twelve tribes, and these again 
into ‘ families,’ such as the Eagle, the Turtle, etc., 
each named from its totem or ancestral animal; 
Wt two of the tribes were annihilated, six were 
merged, and four kept their names and tribal 

f ovemraent. These four were the Kickapoos, 

iokaways, Ghilicothes, and Makostrakes. 

It is not kno\vn exactly when these people 
were driven, by the Iroquois, southward to the 
Savannah river, nor is it known when they left 
that region and separated the tribes. In 1673, 
Father Marquette found the Kickapoos on a 
river which flowed into the Bay of Puans (the 
Green Bay of Lake Michigan, or, as it Avas then 
called, the Lake of the Illinois), and he refers to 
Father Allouez as haiung a mission among them. 
He adds that, in comparison with their nei^ibours, 
the Miamis, they are boors (Marquetto, A Dis- 
coverv of some Neio Countries and Nations in the 
Northern America, in Hennepin’s America, pt. ii. 
p. 323). On Hennepin's majp, published in 1698, 
they are north of Lake Winnebago, but, in his 
account of the retreat of Tonti when he was en- 
deavouring to lead his little company back to M. 
La Salle after the destruction of Fort Cr5vecoeur 
(.\.D. 1680), he speaks of their home as being on the 
west side of the Bay of Puans (America, pt. i. 
ch, 76, headed ‘The Sai'ages Kikanonx murther 
Father Gabriel de la Bibourde, a Becollect Mis- 
sionary ’h tliough bands of their young men Avere 
wandering in tne south-east in the hope of sur- 
prising small companies of their enemies, the Iro- 
miois. Hermann Moll's map, published before 1716, 
MOAA’s them on the Avest side of the bay. In 1763, 
AA’hen they Avere engaged in the conspiraty of Pon- 
tiac to form a federation of all the Indian tribes 
Avith the intention of preA’enting the encroachments 
of the AA’hites or destroying them, they were Imng i 
on the Miami and Scioto rivers (Parkman, Con- i 

g riracy of Pontiac, vol. ii. p. 193 and map). Colonel j 
ouqnet reported, when he had forced the Indians 1 


to sue for peace (1764), that the ‘Kickapoux’ had 
three hundred A\-arriors and a total population of 
fifteen hundred. He placed them on the ' Ouabache ’ 
(Wabash) river {19th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, p. 1108). On May 22, 1804, 
Captain William Clark, of the LeiA-is and Clark 
Expedition, AA-rote as folloAA's : ‘ This tribe resides 
on the heads of the Kaskaskia and Illinois rivers, 
on the other (east) side of the IMississippi, but occa- 
sional^ hunt in Missouri ’ (Elliott Coues, The His- 
tory of the Letoisand Clark Eapedition, vol. i. p. 7) ; 
but this could haA'e been but one band of them, for, 
in 1808, the PottaAi-atomies and Kickapoos gaA’e to 
Tecumseh imd his brother, the Prophet, a tract of 
land in Indiana, lyipg along the Tippecanoe river. 
These tAA-o most distinguished Kickapoos, Tecumseh, 
or Flying Panther, and the Prophet Tens-kwau- 
taAV-AA‘aAA', endeavoured to form a confederacy like 
the one Pontiac projected, and, in 1811, became 
engaged in a AA-ar Avith the Avhites, Avhich termin- 
ated disastrously for the Indians at the battle of 
Tippecanoe, much to the surprise of the red men, 
AA'ho had believed that the incantations of the 
Prophet had rendered them bullet-proof. In the 
AA'ar of 1812, Tecumseh and his people joined forces 
Avith the British (Eggleston and Seelye, Tecumseh, 
chs. xxii.-xxxiiL). Catlin visited the Prophet and 
his people in Illinois in 1831, but his mim, printed 
in 1840, shows them on the Avest side of the Mis- 
souri river. Daring the Civil War, one band, AA'ith 
a band of PottaAA-atomies, Avent to Mexico, but 
have since returned. Smithsonian R^ort, pt ii. 

& 185, states: ‘Kickapoos at PottaAvatomie and 
rent Nemaha Reservation, in BroAA-n County, 
Kansas, August 20, 1885, 235. Kickapoo, Mexi- 
can (mixed band Avith Pottawatomie), Indian Terri- 
tory, 348.’ The numbers are at this time much 
smaller, so that the report of the Commissioner 
for Indian Affairs for 1901 gives the number of 
Kickapoos in Kansas as 109, and of Mexican 
Kickapoos in Indian Territory as 221. It is a 
dying people. 

The Kickapoos are sickly, melancholy, and 
severely religious. In addition to a donee house, 
they have a ‘ house of silence ’ — a wooden struc- 
ture Avhich Avos built, os a chief avos commanded 
in a dream, in silence and fasting. It is used for 
prayer and praise, but not for dances. Another 
revelation of late years causes them to flog 
their children for misdemeanours— something un- 
knOAvn in other tribes, Avhore children ore Avhipped 
only at puberty as a trial of endurance. A 
(logger is chosen once a year by lot, and his 
duty is to make the rounds of the AvigAvams 
eveiy Saturday Avith a mask over his face. In 
consequence, no one is at homo on Saturday but 
the emprits ; the rest of the family sit among the 
bushes on the river bank and weep. The culprits 
do not Aveep during this (supposedly) religious exer- 
cise. These people have but one council-firo and 
three totems. 'This refers to the BroAvn County 
Kickapoos, not to the Mexican, Avho prefer to oe 
considered PottaAA'atomies. They pay more rcA’er- 
ence to the Rain Serpent than other Indians, and 
this may partly account for their sickliness, ns their 
reservation is so infestod AA-ith venomous reptiles 
as to render cattle-raising almost an impossibility, 
in consequence of Avhich their staple flesh diet is 
pork. (It is Avell knoAvn that the bite of a serpent 
has no effect on a hog). As an antidote for them- 
selves and their ponies, they make use of a tea and 
Avasli of infused leaves, roots, and blossoms of the 
arroAV-leaved Anolet ( Viola sagittata). Violet was 
once a maid, sister to Rattlesnake, and as good as he 
Avas Avicked ; Avhomsoever he poisoned, she healed. 

In rage at this he killed her, Geecheo Maniton, 
compassionating her and those she could befriend, 
changed her into this healing plant It grows wild 
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in great abundance all over the reservation. An- 
other cause of their inferior physique may he their 
marrying in the clan — sometlung contrary to the 
religious scruples of most other Indians. Their 
tribal name means ‘smooth,’ and undoubtedly 
refers to some stream by which they have lived, 
and not to their tem^rs. 

Pottawatomies.— These people have no legend 
of ever having lived anywhere but in the North- 
West. The Prench missionaries and fur traders 
found them, during their first explorations, in 
what is now the State of Michigan. ‘Early in 
1600 the Pottawatomies were occupying the lower 
peninsula of Michigan, in scattered bands, whence 
they were driven westward by the Iroquois, and 
settled about Green Bay. The French acquired 
much influence over them, whom they joined in 
their wars with the Iroquois’ [Smithsonian Report, 
1886, p. 135). The Jesuit Relation, 1658, refers to 
them as being the nearest tribe to the settlement of 
St. Michael, near the head of Green Bay. A band 
of them accompanied Marquette when, in 1674, he 
Bet out to found a new mission, the Immaculate 
Conception, at the principal to'tvn of tlie Illinois ; 
and it was the Ottewas, the elder branch of this 
family of Indians, that, in 1676, carried the bones 
of Marquette to St. Imace in a grand procession 
of thirty canoes, and took part in the funeral 
services (Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, pp. 68-71). It is evident, therefore, 
that they were considered Christians ; but when 
they joined in Pontiac’s conspiracy, nearly a hun- 
dred years later, reliable witnesses declared that 
they ate the bodies of their most valiant enemies. 
Again, in the war of 1812, they were guilty of the 
same practices. One of the best attested instances 
is that of Captain Wells, who was killed after the 
capture of Chicago in 1812. ‘This man, who had 
been a long time among the Indians, having been 
taken prisoner by them at the age of thirteen, had 
acquired a CTcat reputation for courage, and his 
name is still mentioned as that of the bravest 
white man ivith whom they ever met. He had 
almost become one of their number. ... At the 
commencement of hostilities ... he sided with 
his ovm countrymen . . . Wells was killed. . . . 
His body was divided, and his heart was shared as 
being the most certain spell for courage, and part 
of it was sent to the various tribes in alliance with 
the Pottawatomies, while they themselves feasted 
upon the rest. . . . Mr. Barron has seen the 
Pottawatomies with the hands and limbs of both 
white men and Cherokees, which they were about 
to devour. . . . Among some tribes cannibalism 
is universal, but it appears that among the Pottawa- 
tomies it is generally restricted to a society or 
fraternity, whose privilege and duty it is, on sdl 
occasions, to eat of the enemies’ flesh; at least 
ope individual must be eaten. The flesh is some- 
times dried and taken to the village. Not only 
are the members of this fraternity endued with 
great virtue-s, but it is said they can impart 
them, by means of spells, to any individual they 
wish to favour’ (W. H. Keating, Keating’s Narra- 
tive, compiled from the notes of Major Long and 
Messrs. Say, Keating, and Calhoim, vol. i. pp. 102, 
103). 

Since Keating’s narrative was -written (1825), mis- 
sionaries have again laboured among these people, 
and -with considerable success. Among those who 
still cling to tribal life there are Methodists, Pres- 
byteriaus, and Roman Catholics, os -well ns -wor- 
shippers of the Manitons ; but it is impossible to 
tell what proportion of the tribe has responded to 
the efTorts of Christian teachers, ns some appear to 
participate in the exercises of both religions. 
Another reason for the apparent predominance of 
the heathen element is that the Christian contingent 


leaves the tribe and is lost among the whites. This 
is the reason, also, why the tribe appears so small, 
—never numbering quite fifteen hundred,— although 
the Pottawatomies are large, handsome, healthy, 
prolific people, and not in any sense victims of en- 
croaching civilization. One band is at the Sac and 
Fox Agency, Indian Territory ; and another at the 
Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha Reservation, 
Kansas ; while possibly three hundred are in Jlichi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. When the tribe dis- 
appears, it will be from disintegration, owing to the 
fact that these extraordinarily keen traders do not 
care to hold their goods in common. Their boast 
is that they have followed and bartered with the 
whites from the time they met the first French 
fur-traders, and always to their own advantage, 
except when they sold the site of the city of 
Chicago, Briefly put, trading brings segregation, 
segregation civilization, civilization Christianity, an 
unusual conversion, but one likely to be permanent. 
The name Potta-wat-um-ees signifies ‘ tliose-who- 
make-or-keep-a-fire,’ and refers to their having 
started a council-fire for themselves when they and 
the Ojibwas, or Chippewas, separated from the 
Ottawas. They seem to have no totems, though 
the old people recite folk-tales which indicate that 
there was a time when they possessed them, and a 
few have claimed that they are descended from a 
dog. This is not to be taken seriously, as they 
partake of the dog feast, and no Indian eats the 
animal named from his totem. 

Sacs and Foxes. — These people are classed as 
one tribe in Government reports, very much to their 
dissatisfaction. They have never been under the 
same chieftainship, but have kept up their separate 
council-fires, and nave a different number of totems 
(the Sacs have one that the Foxes consider un- 
worthy of any descendants but women, the Tree 
or Dryad towm). Their traditions of migration 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the region of the 
Great Lakes are about the same, and so are their 
accounts of reverses at the hands of the Iroquois 
on the east and the Sioux on the west; but the 
Foxes have a legend of a mysterious white buffalo 
leading them to join forces with the Sacs, which 
the latter ridicule. The Jesuits found them living 
as distinct tribes in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Michigan. Both tribes fought the Hurons and 
Illinois. In 1712 the Foxes, or, as they were 
generally called, the Outagamies or Musquakies, 
-with their allies, attacked the French at Detroit, 
but were defeated with great slaughter, by the 
aid of the Sacs, Hurons, Ottawas, Mascoiitins, 
Illinois, and other tribes (Parkman, A Half- 
Century of Conflict, pp. ^9-286). fn 1732 
another determined effort was made by the French 
and their Indian allies to destroy these terrible 
fighters; and it was so nearly successful that, nlont 
1736, eighty w-arriors and their families joined 
themselves to the Sacs, these being all that were 
left of this ‘ Scourge of the West,’ as they had long 
been called. Jonathan Can’er, in 1766, found the 
two tribes in noighbonring villages on the ‘ Onis- 
consin’ (Wisconsin) river. He describes thi 
Snukio town ns the best Indian town ho ever saw, 
having ninety houses, each large cnou"h for several 
families, well built of hewn plunk, amlhaving sheds 
before the doors. The streets were wide, ho adds, 
and the land round about so well cultivated that 
traders made this nn outfitting station. The prin- 
cipal business of the warriors was to engage in 
forays among tho_ Illinois and Pawnees for the 
purpose of procuring slaves. This appeared to 
iiim to be the reason the tribe did not increase in 
numbers more rapidly, for their adversaries quickly 
retaliated. The Outagamie or Fox town was 
almost deserted (Carver, Travels, pp, 46-49). Both 
tribes were too busy fighting the Sioux and Chip- 
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pewas to take part in the war of the Revolution, 
but tlie Foxes and part of tlie Sacs were on the 
side of the British in the war of 1812. The same 
division took place in the Black Hawk War (1831- 
32), when the uand of Sacs under Keokuk refused 
to fight the U.S. There are at the present time 
between four and five hundi'ed Sacs in Indian Terri- 
tory, whose last recognized chief Ke-wali-ko-uk 
(Keokuk) died in Aug. 1903, and about two hun- 
dred on the Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha 
Reservation, in Ifansas, under Margrave, a Penn- 
sylvjuiia German, to whom they gave the place of 
the hereditary cliief, deiiosed for drunkenness. Tlie 
boxes are at Tama, Iowa: a small, rich tribe, 
numbering scarcely more than tlmee hundred, 
if we exclude visiting Pottawatomies. As to this 
division, the agent wrote, August 1885: ‘Our 
Indians, the Sac and Fox of the Mississippi, dis- 
claim any connexion whatever with the Sac tribe, 
and claim most earnestly that they are Foxes only.’ 
Later, the Sacs expelled tl:e few Foxes in their 
midst. The Sacs are more agreeable than jiious, 
the Foxes more pious than agi'eeable. The Sacs 
are gi-eat lovers of fun, the Foxes great stickler for 
dignity. The Sacs are stalwart, and with a leaning 
towards civilization ; the Foxes sickly, and with a 
profound regard for the wisdom of their ancestors. 
The Kacs have eij'ht totems from which tliey are 
descended ; the Foxes have seven totems from 
which they are not descended, since they trace their 
lineage to a boy and girl, one of whom came from 
the shoulder of one of the Brothers, the other from 
the side of his twin. Saukic is said to mean ‘ yellow 
clay,’ while o-saitkia means * mouth of the river,’ 
and Outagaviie connotes ‘ red clay.’ Mwqunlcie, 
the name by which the Foxes call themselvee, 
means ‘fox.’ 

LiTeiuTURE.— Jonathan Carver, Travels through the Interior 
Parts of Xvrlh America in the Years 1701, 17C7, and 17CS, I/On- 
don, 1778; Elliott Cones, The History «/■ the Letcis otul Clark 
Expedition, New York, 1893 ; Edward Egglestoa and Lillie 
Eggleston Seelye, Tecutnseh and the Shaumee Prophet, New 
York, 1878; Louis Hennepin, A Xeta Discovery of a I'asI 
Country in America, Ixindon, 1G9S; W. H. Keating, Eeat- 
ing’s Xarrative, London, 1825 ; Father Jaques Marquette, A 
Dtscuvery of some fiew Countries and Nations «'n the Northern 
America, printed as an Appendix to Hennepin's America, 
London, 1093 ; Thos. L. M'Kenney, North American Indiatis, 
Philadelphia, 1874 ; Jesuit Jielations (Thwalte's translation), 
Cleveland, 1890-1001 ; M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the 3lus- 
guakie Ittdians, London, 1901; Francis Parkman, A Half- 
Century of Conflict, Conspiracy of Pontiac, and La Salle and the 
Discovert/ of the Great West, Boston, 1894 ; 19th Jleport of the 
American IlE, Washington, U.S.A. ; Smithsonian Report, 1885 ; 
Bulletin SO BE, pp. 38-13. MARY A. OwEN. 

ALLAH is the proper name of God among 
Muslims, corresponding in usage to Jehovah 
(Jahweli) among the Hebrews. Thus it is not to 
be regarded as a common noun meaning ‘God’ 
(or ‘god’), and the Muslim must use another 
word or form if he wishes to indicate any other 
than his own peculiar deity. Similarly, no plural 
can be formed from it, and though the liberal 
bluslim may admit that Christians or Jews call 
upon Allah, he could never speak of the Allah of 
the Christians or the Allah of the Jews. Among 
Christians, too, a similar usage holds. In tlie 
current Arabic Bible versions, ‘God’ (cwn) is 
uniformly rendered AUuh, but ivhen ‘the Lord 
God ’ (D'.T 7 « .ijn;) occurs, it is rendered ar-rnhhn-l- 
ilahti, ‘ the Lord, the Jlnh,’ where ‘ the Iliih ' is an 
uncontracted form, retaining its force of a common 
noun with the article, from which Alluh has been 
shortened through usage. The Muslim, too, who 
usually derives and explains Hdh as_ meaning 
‘worshipped,’ uses it and its plural Aliha in the 
broadest way, of any god, explaining that such is 
possible because worriiippers believe that their j 
god lias a claim to Mt/is-liip, and ‘names follow , 
beliefs, not what the thing is in itself’ {Lisdn, 
xvii. 35S). But more ordinarily, in referring to I 


the gods of the heathen, a Muslim speaks simply 
of their images or idols, apidm, atUhCm. 

The origin of this goes back to pre-Muslim 
times, as Prof. Noldeke has shown below (art 
Ababs [Religion op the Ancient]). Muhammad 
found the Meccans believing in a supremo God 
whom they called Allah, thus already contracted. 
With AUfih, however, they associated other minor 
deities, some evidently tribal, others called 
daughters of Allah. Muhammad’s reform was to 
assert the solitary existence of AJIfih. The first 
article of the Muslim creed, therefore, — L&iluha 
iHa-llnhu, — mean.s only, ns addressed by him to 
tlie Meccans, ‘ There exists no God except the one 
whom you alre.ady call Allah.’ 

Naturally, this precise iiistorical origin is not 
clear to tlio Muslim exegetes and theologians. 
But that Allfiji is a proper name, applicable only 
to their jieculmr God, they are certain, and they 
mostly recognize that its force as a proper name 
has arisen tlirough contraction in form and limi- 
tation in usage. 


At-Tabari (d. A.ii. SI0 =a.d. 023), the greatest commentator 
on the Qur’an of the old traditional school, seems to have very 
little on the word, lie gives only one derivation, nnmelj', that 
it means ‘ the worshipped, the served," and contents himself 
with proving the existence of such a root in Arable and tlie 
fiossihiuty of the contraction of al-ildh to Allah iTafsir, i. 40). 
Apparently neither the etymological nor the metaphy.sical 
question had become Important for his time. It is very dilter- 
ent in the next greatest Qur’an commentary which we have, 
that by ar-K.azi, the great systematic theologian, who died In 
A. 11. (JP8(=A.D. 12U9). He deals with it twice, in one pass.age con- 
sidering whether Ood can have a known proper nnme(.l/((lVUi^ 
al-ghttib, i. 61), and In another, the meaning, derivation, etc.', 
of Allih (i. 83 fl.). The first position, he says, the earlier 
philosoplicrs denied. The object of a name was to distinguish 
the thing named from other things ; but II the thing named 
could not be known, ns in tbe case of the peculiar essence of 
Ood, there was no use for the name. Certainly, If Ood gave 
knowledge of Himself to some particularly chosen beings, He 
might have a name for them. As this name, then, would be 
the greatest of all names, ho who knew it could control all 
things and bein^, material and spiritual. It would be, in fact, 
the Jlosl Great Name of Ood, the ineffable name of the Jews, by 
which inimcles could be wrought, nndol which Muhammad had 
evidently beard. That such a name exists ar-ltAzi believes; 
traditions from Muhammad assert Its existence among the 
names given in tbe Qur’5n, but ore vogue and contradictory os 
to which it is ; and as it cannot be a name involring a quality, 
but must be the name of God’s essence, It can be notlimg else 
than Allah, God’s proper name. His consideration, then, of 
A115h he ditides into five sections (i. 8311.). 1. The preferable 
view is tiiat Allah is a proper name of Ood, and has no deriva- 
tion ; this ho defends with arguments based on the undoubted 
usage of the Quriin and tbe impossibility of making a common 
noun apply to an individual only. 2. The various derivations 
alleged by those who hold that it comes Iroma couuiion noun. 
Eiglit ot these are given, with theological and nietniihyslcal 


by the Arabs in the time of Muliammad ns a plain Arabic word, 
and as such most accept it. Of the others, those niio nay it is 
a name need no derivation, and those who derive It arc of two 
schools, on which a reference to Lane, Lexicon, pp. 825(1., will 
sullicc. 4. Broadly, Allih is used of the true Ood only, ns also, 
in the first instance, al-iliih ; but the latter can by extension be 
applied to any god, as Allali Himself applies It In tlie Quriin. 
ITliis, of course, is a complete revcmal ol the historical fact.) 
5. Certain peculiarities ol this Divine Nnine wliich distinguish it 
from ali other names ul God : e.y. as letter by letter is cut Iroui 
it. the remainder continues significant for God, and the formal 
co'ntesaion of the Muslim faith can take place only through this 
name, and not through any of the descriptive epllbets, such as 
•the Jfcrciful One,’ ‘the Holy One,' etc. 

With the Qur’an commentary of Baidiwi (d, A.u. 685 = 
A.D. 1230) we reach, again, saner air. Modelled on lli.st of 
ai-Zainakhshari (d. A.n. 633 = a.o. 1143)— a combination of 
rationaiism and precise grammatlcai and lexicographical !n- 
tcrjiretalion— it has no room for a priori theories or dreanu 
of a wonder-working Name. Aildh is a contraction of al-ihih 
and has come to be uscii as a proper name, though a couiniot. 
noun in oririn. A number ot possible derivations are given 
\rilh examples of such transformation. It is sboivn that God’s 
essence lu itself, taken without reference to tome other thing, 
teal or imagined, is urdntelllgible to mankind, and so cannot be 
Indicated by a separate word, even though especially revealed to 
His saints, as ar-ilari suggests ; nor docs derivation from a root 
Involve shirk in the tlicoioglcal sense, one tiling having part 
In another ; It means only tiiat the tiro expressions have part 
In a common idea and formation. The byrlac derivation Is 
mentioned without critldim. , r „ . 

Other commentaries give modiflcatjocs only of tlie two atti- 
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tudes of ftr-B5ri and al-Baidiwi. Thus Abu-s-Su‘ud (d. A.ii. 0S2 
=A.D. IS74) paraphrases and elucidates al-BaiiJiwi. The fol- 
lowing statement from him (margin of ilafalih al-ghaib, i. 10) 
shows how far this interpretation could attain : ' Know that 
wliat is meant by the negation in the first article of the creed, 
id ildha ilUl-lldhu, is that He is the rightfully worshipped One, 
and the sense of that article of the creed is, "Ko rightfully 
worshipped individual exists except that rightfully worshipped 
One.” ’ Similarly, Nizam ad-Din ai-Naisaburi (d. ein. A.il. 710= 
A.D. 1310) abbreviates from ar-Kfizi, but is disposed to regard 
the difference as verbal (la/zi) only, a hard saying (margin 
of at-ifabari’s Ta/rir, i, SS O, and 63 fif.). All these are gener- 
ally accepted and respected commentaries. See art. God 
(M nsllmX 

LmiUTDiiE.— There Is little in Western languages on this sub- 
ject. Cf. Fleischer, Kleintre Schr\fUn, 1. 164, 170 ; Sprenger, 
Ltben und Lehrt dt> ilohammad, i. 286fl., ii. S3; Palmer's 
Qur’an, i., xii. fl., IxvL ; Hughes, Dictionary of Itldm, t.vv. 

‘ God,’ ‘ Da'wah ’ ; Grimme, Juoiommed, ii. 36. 

D, B. Macdonald. 

ALL AH AB Ad. — A n important Indian city, 
capital of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
The original Hindu name of the place is Prayfiga, 

‘ the place of sacrifice,’ a name which is applied to 
three other sacred bathing-places on the Alaknandfi 
(wh. see), one of the imper waters of the Ganges. 
AIlfihS.had is specially holy, as it is supposed to bo 
the triple junction {trivenl) of three sacred rivers — 
Ganges (Ganga), Jumna (YamunS),' and Saraswatl, 
the last being supposed to have an underCTonnd 
connexion with the others. The name AlldhdbSd, 

‘ abode of Allah,’ was conferred upon the place by 
the Emperor Akbar, who in A.D. 1672 built his fort 
commanding the junction of the two rivers, and 
named it Ill&hdbds, which was changed to Allah- 
abad by his grandson Shahjahan. But the place 
had been regarded as sacred from the very earliest 
times. It first appears in history as the site where 
Aloha erected one of his edict-pUlars about B.C. 240. 
Fa Hsien, the Buddhist pilgrim, about A.D. 414 
found it included in the kingdom of Kolala ; and 
the name Prayaga appears in the Travels of his 
successor, Hiuen-Tsiang in the 7th centu^. He 
found Buddhism prevailing here side' by side "with 
Brahmanism, and he notes that in the midst of the 
city was a famous temple of the latter faith, in 
front of which was a large tree with wide-spreading 
branches, which was said to be the dwelling of an 
anthropophagous demon. This tree was surrounded 
with human bones, the remains of pilgiims who, 
according to immemorial custom, were in the habit 
of sacrificing their lives by jumping from its 
boughs into the holy stream. ' This tree is now 
almost certainly represented by one of its succes- 
sors — the Akshaya Vata, or ‘undying Banyan- 
tree,’ which is still one of the chief objects of 
Hindu worship. It stands in an underground 
temple, probably part of the edifice described by 
Hiuen-Tsiang, or Duilt on the same site. This 
building is now within the Fort, and owing to the 
accumulation of rubbish the whole of the lower 
part has disappeared underground.' Early in the 
14th cent, the historian Eashid-ud-din' mentions 
the sacred tree ‘ of Prfig ’ at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna. About the time of Akbar, 
'Abd al-Qadir speaks of ‘ the tree from which people 
cast themselves into the river.’ From these ac- 
counts it is clear that in the interval between the 
time' of Hiuen-Tsiang and Akbar the rivers had 
cut away the land near their junction so that the 
sacred tree, once in the centre of the city, had 
been brought close to the water. This accounts 
for the fact that, exc^t the famous Pillar of 
Asoka, no relies of the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
monuments described by the traveller of the 7th 
cent, now survive. 

The chief bathing fair at Allahabad is what is 
called the Mdgh Mela, Magh (.Tan.-Feb.) being the 
month in which it is held. Tlie chief bathing day 
is that of the now moon {atn&vasyd), and the fair 
is held in the sandy bed at the river junction, 
which is left dry at the close of each rainy season. 


Every twelfth year here and at Hardwar, when 
the sun is in the sign of Kumbha or Aquarius, 
bathing is specially efficacious, and enormous 
crowds of pilgrims assemble from all parts of 
India. To these are added large nunabers of 
ascetics, and beggars who display their infirmities 
to the charitable parties of bathers. Specially 
remarkable are fanatics like the urdhvabshu, who 
extend one arm or both arms above the head 
until the muscles become •withered through disuse, 
and the akaiamukhin, who keep their necks bent 
back looking at the sky. To these are added 
numbers of traders and sellers of all kinds of goods 
who supply the wants of the pilgrims. The main- 
tenance of sanitation and the prevention of out- 
breaks of epidemic disease are in the hands of a 
special European staff. This is the chief danger 
resulting from gathering of this kind, the attend- 
ance at which has greatly increased since the rail- 
ways ofiered facilities to the pilgrims. The people 
are so orderly and law-abiding that little work 
falls upon the police force. The bathing at these 
fairs is controlled by a body of local Brahmans, 
who take their name, praydgwal, from the place, 
and have a bad reputation for insolence, rapacity, 
and licentiousness. 

LTnaATtniB. — Cnniitn^bam, SrehccotogieaX Reports A. 296 IT., 
abstracted and supplemented by Fuhrer, Monumental Anligui- 
ties and Inseriptiom of the Rerth-westem Provineet and Oudh, 
12711. ; Imperial Gazetteer of India, t.v. 

W. Crooke. 

ALLEGORY, ALLEGORICAL INTER- 
PRETATION. — The word ‘allegory’ is derived 
from the terminology of Greek rhetoric, and 
means primarily a senes of metaphors (‘lam cum 
fiuxerunt continue plures tralationes, alia plane 
fit oratio. Itaque genus hoc Graici appellant 
aKKipyo^lav’ t Cicero, Orator, xxvii. 94; cf. ae Ora- 
tore, iii. 166). Seeing that the later classical poets 
studied in the schools of rhetoric, it is not surpris- 
ing that Horace, in the ode in which he compares 
the State to a ship (Od. i. 14), had an allegory in 
■view, as is recognized by the rhetorician Quin- 
tilian (viii. 6, 44). Thus ■we see that the concep- 
tion of allegory ns formulated in rhetoric, and, 
o^wing to the close connexion between ancient 
rhetoric and hermeneutics, as used also in ex- 
plaining a work of literature, has a rather narrow 
range. The term is by no means applied in that 
wide sense which it has to-day when we speak, 
for instance, of allegorical figures in art. On 
the contrary, we must keep in view that alle- 
goiy is a form of representation which a reader 
believes himself to find in a piece of writing which 
is more or less in need of interpretation. As such 
an interpretation, however, is in reality justified 
only where the author of the writing, as, for 
instance, Horace, or Goethe in the second part of 
Faust, had a secret meaning in mind, the rule 
comes to be that in allegorical interpretation an 
entirely foreign subjective meaning is read into 
the passage which has to be explained. In this 
way allegory is almost always a relative, not an 
absolute, conception, which has nothing to do irith 
the actual truth of the matter, and for the most 
part springs from the natural desire to conserve 
some idea which, owing to its age, has come to 'be 
regarded as sacred. 

These remarks are necessary for the proper under- 
standing of allegory among the nations of antiquity. 
It is a misuse oi the word to find in Homer and the 
poets of the subsequent period uncon-scious alle- 
gorical ideas, ns is done, e.g., by Decharme {La 
critigue des traditions religieuses chez Its Grecs des 
origines au temps de Phitarque, p. 279 ff.). The 
use in Homer (77. ii. 426), in Archilochus {Fragm. 
12), or in Sophocles {Antig, 1007) of 'K^ttrrot for 
fire is neither allegory nor a conscious substitution 
of the gift of the god for his name (Plutarch, 
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Quom. adql. poet. and. deb. p. 23a6), but a direct 
identification of tLe god mth his earliest form 
of earthly manifestation. Hephtestus is here, to 
adopt Usener’s terminology, the ‘ divinity of the 
moment’ (GoUemamen, p, 279 flf.). A similar ex- 
planation must bo given of the Cyclops— Brontes, 
Steropes, Arges (Hesiod, Theog. 140), and of Sca- 
mander, which in Homer is both god and stream, 
as well as of Uranos, Gaia, Demeter, Chaos, etc. 
There are figures, which in the later evolution 
unite themselves to the elementary divinities, 
whose names and natures are identical, e.g., Eris 
(i7. iv. 440, V. 618, 740, xi, 3 f., xviii. 635, xx. 48 ; 
Hesiod, Op. 16, 24, 28, 804, Theog. 225, etc.), 
Phobos, Deimos, Kydoimos (It. iv. 440, xiii. 299, 
XV. 119, v. 593, xviii. 535), Zelos, Nike (Hesiod, 
Theog. 384), and others. Only the most superficial 
consideration, however, can call such a usage alle- 
orical. It is simply owing to the difficulty we 
ave in analyzing such a pantheon of abstract con- 
ceptions and such a theology, and for want of a 
better term, that we call them personifications. It 
is quite impossible in such cases to speak of an 
allegory, seeing that in Homer and Hesiod wo are 
dealing with a world of ideas still comparatively 
naive. Allegory is much more the child of a re- 
flective epoch. 

The assertion that pie^ is the mother of alle- 
gorical explanation is entirely correct (cf., e.g., 
Gomperz, Griechische Denker, i. 305). The 6th 
cent, before Christ rejected the gods of Homer and 
Hesiod. Xenophanes (Fragm. 11, 12, Diels), Pythag- 
oras (Diog. Laert, viii. 19, 21), and Heraclitus 
{Fragm. 42 D) attack with all their energy the 
religious views of their predecessors and contem- 
oraries. But the piety of the faithfol was not 
rought by means or these attacks to give up its 
ideals then any more than it is to-day ; it had re- 
course to the method, so often practised since, of 
reading a new meaning into the sacred tradition, 
and thus protecting it from the satire of its critics. 
Quite a number of men meet ns in this connexion, 
who sought, often by very childlike or indeed 
childish means, to succour the ancient tradition, 
but who themselves regarded their undertaking 
with religious earnestness. The oldest of these 
was Theagenes of Khegium, who flourished at the 
time of Cambyses (Tatian, adv. Grcecas, 31). He 
wrote an ‘ Apologj'’ for the Homeric poetry (SchoL 
Horn. II. XX. 67), and probably (cf. Schrader, Por- 
phyrii qua^liowm Homcricarum ad Iliadem per- 
tinentium reliqitiee, iKiipzig, 1880, p. 384) sought to 
save the battle of the gods in tlie twentieth book 
of the Iliad by a physical and etliical inteipreta- 
tion. Others are said to have made similar 
attempts. The philosopher Anaxagoras inter- 
preted Homer’s poetry in a purely ethical way 
(Favorinus in Diog. Invert, ii. 3. 11), and his pupil 
Metrodonis of Lnmpsacus followed a similar method 
in his physical explanation of the Homeric figures. 
For him Demcter was the liver, Dionysus the 
spleen, Apollo the gall ; Hector signified the moon, 
Achilles the sun, Agamemnon the earth, Helena 
the air (cf. the passages in Diels, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, p. 339). Diogenes of ApoUonia 
went on similar Imes (Philodem. de Piet, c. 66) 
when he found in Homer not myths but truth, 
and identified Zeus with the air. Democritus 
of Abdera too, on enthusiastic admirer of Homer 
(Fragm. IS, 21, Diels), inclined to an allegorical 
interpretation of the gods {Fragm. 30 D). ^Vhen 
we consider, fnrther, how much interest relimous 
questions excited in Athens in the middle of the 
6th cent., how, for instance, Aristophanes ridi- 
culed the new doctrines of philosophy {Nub. 
828, SSOffi), and when we remember that the 
rationalistic historians from Hecatams and Herod- 
otus onwards had stripped the old miraculous 


legends as far as possible of their supernatural 
character, it is easy to understand that a related, 
if not nn entirely identical, movement had to make 
itself felt in poetry as well. Euripides, the pupil 
of Anaxagoras (cf. Fragm. 487, 839, 877, Nauck), 
is by no means an allegorist, although he, too, 
resolves Zeus into ether (oWad^, 884; Fragm. 941). 
The true allegorist, as we have seen, has a fixed 
system. The poet Euripides, moved as he is by 
doubto, appears now as a believer, and again as a 
sceptic. In his later years he wrote the Bacchw, 
in which he gives a purely rationalistic explanation 
of the birth of Dionysus (w. 286 S’.), This is dso 
a way of saving the old tradition, but it is not, 
properly speaking, allegorical. In the place of a 
silly fable we find a new and no less suly myth. 
Such a proceeding, however, is not allegorizing 
(cf. also Dechanne, l.c. 295). 

Up to this point we have constantly spoken ol 
‘allegory,’ os if this expression were found in the 
phDosopners themselves. This is, hoAvever, by no 
means the case. We find a number of writers 
giving allegorical interpretations, who never use 
the Avord itself. The older expression, which was 
used till ‘allegory’ occurs in the Ist cent. B.c. (cf. 
Cicero, Orator, 94 ; Plutarch, Quom. adol. poet, 
aud. deb. p. 19 f.), was ts-irow. Thus Xenophon 
uses the word in the Avell-knoAvn passage of his 
Syr^odum (iii. 6), Avhero he adduces Stesimbrotus 
of 'Thasos and Anaximander (cf. also Plato, Jon, 
630 D, Avho mentions Glaucon by the side of Metro- 
doms and Stesimbrotus) os teachers of Antisthenes 
in this method of explaining Homer. As a matter of 
fact, the Cynical school had ivith conscious purpose 
reduced the allegorical interpretation of Homer 
to a system. The Avritings of Antisthenes Avere 
largely occupied with the poetry of Homer and the 
figures it contained (Diog. Laert. vi. 1, 17 f. ) ; and Ave 
leam from the fif^-third oration of Dio Chrysos- 
tom (p. 276 B), that he distinguished in Homer 
bctiveen and dXijffeta, and that he allegorized the 

poet (cf. Schrader, l.e. 387 f. ; Dio Chrysost. viii. 
283 R ; Xenoph. Jifemor, i. 3. 7 ; DUmnilor, AntiS' 
thenica, 22 ff.) In spite of their utter denial of the 
existence of a plurality of gods, and their empliatic 
rejection of the figures or mythology, the Cynics 
Avere quite unable to free themselves from the spell 
of the Homeric poetry. Plato is the opponent of 
Homer and Antisthenes ; he often treats with play- 
ful sarcasm the attempts of the ‘great Homer 
experts’ to interpret tne names and actions of 
the gods idlegorically (Cratyl. p. 407 A; Phasdr. 
K9 C ; Bepub. 378 D, Avhero agam tlie Avord Mv(na 
ears). 

hus the beginning of a system of allegorizing 
had been made. The Stoics undertook its com- 
letion, and their views passed on later to the 
ews and the Christians, and thence more or le^ 
directly to our own time. The passage from Dio 
referred to above mentions the Stoic Zeno as the 
folloAverof Antisthenes in his method of explaining 
Homer, and the fragments wo possess from the hand 
of the founder of the Stoical school bear vritnesa 
to his allegorical point of view (Amim, Stoicomm 
vetcrumfragmenta, i. pp. 43, 167 ff.). Chrysippus, 
the head of the Stoical school, has, of coarse, taken 
great delight in Avorking out the method. 

Zeo* Is for him the Logos, who orders all things ; he derIvet 
his name from his life-pvinar actiritr ilale and female 

dirtnIUes do not exist : Ares is war, IlimhJBStns Cre, Kronos the 
stream, Jibes the earth, Zeus ether, Hermes reason. Almost 
all the names of the suggest such an Interpretation, as 
Rhea comes from Mir.xheml! from Sint, Kronos from xppwor 
irpaefrtgeoe), Apollo from the dreurostance that he was o^i rwr 
roAAwr aa* ovotwr rev wp6i (cf. Amlm, f.e. ii- ; rraym, 

1070,1078,1034,1057.1000,1005). 

It serves no purpose to refer to the many_(oftcn 
Bclf-contradvctory) interpretations of the Stoics (cf, 
Chrysippus), but wo may mention in passing that 
in the person of Crates of Mallus thb method of 
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iterpretation extended itself to the exposition 
f Homer as a whole (Waohsmnth, . dc Cratete 
lalloia, ]f. 62). Two unsatisfactory though not 
ninteresting •writings which are still extant, the 
[llegorias Homerica; of Heraclitus and the Theo- 
ogim Grceca compendium of Cornutus, prove to ns 
he wide diffusion of these views, and show of what 
xcesses the allegorical method of interpretation 
5 capable. Of the two, Heraclitus is the less 
nnoying ; he at least has some feeling ; he hates 
’lato and Epicurus (cap. 4), in fact all those who 
re not enthusiastic admirers of his beloved Homer. 
Lccordingly, he endeavours to meet the old ob- 
ections raised against the weakness and sins of 
he Homeric gods. 

Thus the chaining of Hera (12. iiu 277) is explained as the 
nion of the elements (23) ; the hurling o( Hephsestus through 
he air (1. 592) signifies the earthly fire, which is weaher than the 
eaveniy flame (thus Hephrostus Is (26) ; the wounding of 

.phrodite and of Ares (v. 336 S., 85SfI.) is to be understood as 
he defeat of theibarbarian army (oi4pooT;in)=;'A^poS2Tt|), which 
ends forth unearthly noises (SO, Si); the union of Aphrodite 
nd Ares (fld. viii. 266f!.) is the combination of love and strlfo 
1 harmony. These interpretations are so general that even 
.poliodorus, the great Athenian student of Greek religion, 
rants them his recognition (Cornutus, p. 49, 4 ; Miinzcl, Queu- 
Iona mythographee, p. 17). Other testimonies to the allegorl. 
ol usage are given, for instance, by Strabo (p. 18), ond by the 
uthor of the pseudo-PIutarchic writing, de Vtfo e f poesi BomtH ; 
ut it would serve no purpose to follow this out in detail. 


In spite, however, of the strength of this movo- 
aent, it had by this time reached a very definite 
unit. Plato, as we saw above, derided the 
.ttempts of Antisthenes to defend Homer alle- 
[orically. His followers, the members of the so- 
alled Middle Academy, along with the Epicureans, 
nade use of sceptical ar^ments, and renewed the 
onfliot against the Stoics, the successors of the 
lynical school. The chief representative of this 
ine of thought is Cameades, who practically ad- 
'ocated the views of his teacher, Arcesilaus; his 
ittack is contained in the third book of Cicero’s 
Ic Natura Deorum, and in Sextus Empiricus, adv, 
^athem, ix. He regarded the interpretation of 
he myths as entirely meaningless, and reproached 
he Stoics for regarding as wise the inventors of 
nch disreputable stories (Cicero, l.e. iii. 24, 62). 
Phe Epicureans expressed themselves to the same 
ifiect ; they found all those allegorical gods of the 
Jtoa nothing but absurdities, and they applied the 
-erm ‘godless’ to the mode of procedure of the 
eot, for the effect of these very interpretations 
vas to make the gods appear as perishable (Philo- 
lem. de Piet. cap. 18). These opmions were then, 
o a large extent, taken over by the Christians, 
dthongh they, in like manner, early fell under the 
ipell of allegory. 

The attack was keenly maintained, but a great 
novement has never yet been checked by harsh 
lontradiction. The Ist cent, before and after 
Christ is the great era of the Stoa, which at a 
ater date even occupied" the Imperial throne in 
he person of Marcus Aurelius. But, what is 
nore important, these views made their way into 
ludnism. The Wisdom of Solomon is under the 
nfluence of the Stoa, and the allegorical interpre- 
;ation of the Jewish law is found in the letter of 
Vristeas (§ 143 ff.), just as symbolical explanations 
)ccur among the Essenes (Philo, Qu. omn.prob. lib. 
i. p. 458, ^fangey). Philo, however, is the chief | 
■epresentative or this direction of thought:. At- 
«mpts have been made to trace back his alle- 
rorical exposition of the Scriptures to the Haggada. 
^nd this much, at any rate, is certain, that there | 
vere interpreters before Philo who made use of 
;he same method of explanation, for he fre- ! 
jnently refers to such expositions of the Old 
restament. 

Those 'Physicists’ had explained Abraham as the voCt, and 
Jarah as virtue (Hfllo, d« Abrah. 11. 16, Mangey); araln, the 
ring ot Egypt was the vovvas ruler of the body (de Jot. 11. p. 
IS, Mangey); they Interpreted the rite of the Passover as refer- 


ring either to the purification of soul or to the creation of the 
world (de Seplen. IL 291) ; and in this way a number of Scripture 
passages obtained a moral interpretation (e.g. Gn 2123, Dt 25 U ; 
cf. dc Plant. Hoc. 1. 337 ; de Spec. Leg. ii, 329) ; there were even 
definite rules for this exegesis (dc Somn. 1. 631, 611, 600). 

But Philo not merely followed in the footsteps 
of his predecessors ; his aim rather was to reduce 
the allegorical explanation to a kind of system. 
There is no writer who shows more clearly than he 
the origin of the allegorical method. Philo tells us 
often of the different attacks which the opponents 
of the Scriptures, i.e. the Greeks, made on the 
Biblical narratives. He reprimands the detestable 
people who express amazement at God’s changing 
His opinion, and writes against them the pamphlet. 
Quod Deus sit immutabilts ; he is well aware that 
the same persons mock at the tower of Babel (de 
Conf. Ling. L 405), smile at the serpent in Paradise 
(de Mund. Op. L 38), explain the swearing or wrath- 
ful God of Israel as a monster (Leg. all. i. 128 ; Quod 
Deus s. imm. i. 282), and make merry over Joseph’s 
dreams (de Jos. ii. 69). This Greek criticism, 
which lasted from the days of Philo till the fall 
of paganism, compelled the Jews, and after them 
the Christians, to give an allegorical meaning, n 
Mvota, to the sacred Scriptures, just as, at an 
earlier date, it had compelled the faithful among 
the pagans. But, besides that, by Philo the Scrip- 
tures are best regarded os an allegory (de Jos. ii. 
46 ; here, again, the term ivtvoia is used) ; the 
allegorical exposition is the soul of the sacred text, 
the literal meaning only its body (de Migr. Abr, 
i. 450), a comparison which Origen later adopts 
(see below). The literal meaning of a passage 
would, according to Philo, lead to absurdity and 
impiety, — here, too, Origen is his pupil, — and 
literal obedience to the precepts of the Law would 
be preposterous (e.g. Leg. all. i. 44 ; de Conf. Ling. 
i. 425 ; de Somn. 634 ; de Spec. Leg. ii. 329 ; ae Agrtc. 
i. 324, etc.). We cannot here go on to speak of 
the reasons which, according to Philo, caused the 
Deity to give such incomplete representations of 
Himself, nor is it possible to introduce a large 
number of individum allegories. The history of 
allegorical exegesis is tedious enough owing to 
the want of diversity in the method. Accordingly 
it may suffice to give a few instances, which anjy 
one can easily amplify for himself, from Siegfriede 
book, PhUo von Alexandria alt Ausleger des AT. 

pp. 160-272. 

Philo ncognizci In Paradlae the ftyfyamcir ot tbe loal. In the 
tree ot llte the (ear ot God, In the tree ot knowledge the ipSymns 
(de Mund. Op. t 37 ; Leg. oK. L 66) ; the tour rivers ot ftiradlBe 
are the tour cardinal virtues (de PmL Caini, I. 260 ; L^. all. i. 
66); Abel Is pure piety without intellectual culture, (Min the 
egoist, Seth the virtue whicdi la imbued with wiadom (Qu. del. 
pot. int. 1. 197 ; de Saerif. Ab. L 163 ; de PotU Caini, 1. 249), 
Enoch hope (Qu. det. pot. im. 1. 217 ; de Preem. et Pcen. U. 410). 
etc. ; Harar eignlflCB the tyevitXuK nuStia, Sarah virtue and 
wisdom (de Cherub, i. 139 1.) ; Joseph is the type of the etates- 
man (dc Jot. ii. 41); his coat ot many colours indicates that hie 
political policy is Intricate and difilcult to unravel (Qu. deU pot. 
•nr. i. 192); in the Law (Dt 21*®-n) the one beloved mfe is plea. 
Burc, the other who U hated is virtue (de Saerif. Ab. et Caini, i. 
167); and go on. 

Seeing that the allegories crowd in on Philo in 
such a tvay, it is natural for him to interpret the 
same passage in different allegorical ways (de Prof, 
i. 572) ; moreover, the same facile hand occasion- 
ally changes the text, just when it suits his alle- 
gorv to do so (Qu. del. pot. ins. i. 200). 

1*110 Jewish method of interpretation was (airried 
over into Christian exegesis, aithongh the influence 
of Philo did not make itself particularly felt till 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Thus St. Patu, as well 
as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, makes 
ready use of allegorical exegesis (cf. Gal 4®^ 3'*, 

1 Co 9’); and the Epistle ot Barnabas, with its 
search for a spiritual meaning behind the letter, Is 
a product of the Jc'wish tradition. This need 
of allegorizing is seen still more plainly in the 
Apologists. 
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This is particularly true of Justin MartjT, who interprets n 
number of Old Testament prophecies in a most daring fashion : 
thus On 40ti, *he hath washed his garments in wine, and his 
vesture in the blood of grapes,’ means that he will purify the 
faithful in whom the Logos dwells, with his blood, which, like 
the juice of the grape, comes from God (Apol. i. S2) ; when it is 
said, ‘the government shall be upon his shoulder ’(Is the 
meaning is that Christ would be hung on the cross. The 
Gnostics go still further. They allegorize in their Oriental 
manner not only the Old Testament, but also the New, discover- 
ing in the simplest words and incidents ever anew their ‘Demi- 
urge,’ their ‘Ilythos,’ their ‘Aehamoth,’ and their ‘eternal 
Wisdom’ (Ircnaius, i. 1. 17, 15 ; Hatch, InAitena of Gf- Idtoi 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, p. <6). 

The enormous syncretism of the 2nd cent, drew 
allegory into its circle. When we see Greeks and 
Chnstians contending inth one another, we become 
quite bewildered with the confusion of terms. The 
Apologists unite with the Sceptics in their opposi- 
tion to allegory (Aristide.s, xiii. 7, Seeberg ; Tatian, 
adv. Grac. 21 ; pseudo-Clem. Rom. Horn. vi. 17, 
etc,); but they themselves calmly u.se allegorical 
interpretation. Celsus is perfectly justilied in his 
attack on this method, which he designates as a 
retreat of shame at tlie immoral stories of the 
Bible (Origen, c. Cels. i. 17, iv. 48 If.). But, again, 
Celsus is an allegorist himself {l.c. vi. 42), and so 
both parties, Greeks as well aa Christians, tread 
the same erroneous path. 

AJlegoi’y had, in fact, become to the men of this 
time a religious requirement. Although IreniEus 
and Tertullian scornfully reject the Gnostic inter- 
pretations, yet the method took firmer hold, and, 
along Pliilo's lines, developed just as luxuriantly 
as in the Gneco-Judsean empire. The language of 
Clement of Alexandria, revdling as it does in sym- 
bolic pictures, at once betrays the allegorist ; out 
it is not worth our wliile to go into his individual 
allegorical interpretations here (iS(rom. i. 3. 23, vi. 11. 
94 ; Peed. ii. 8. 62), os they do not essentially differ 
from those of other Theosopbists. Then, Hippo- 
lytus is an allegorist, in the full sense of tlie term, in 
his commentary on Daniel (of. i. ch. 13 ff), and 
especially in the Canticles, where the interpreta- 
tion follows that of the Jewish Rabbi Ahiba. 
Origen gave the allegorical method a kind of 
scientific basis. He also commented on the Can- 
ticles, and here we see the influence of Philo more 
definitely than in his predecessors (cf. p. 8). For it 
is >vith the influence of Philo that we nave here to 
deal, not that of Comutus, as Porphyry, the oppo- 
nent of Origen, asserts (Eusebius, MM! vi. 19. 8). 
According to Origen, then, aa to the Hellenistic 
Jews, there is a threefold conception of Scripture, 
— the simple man is edified by means of the * flesh ’ 
of the Bible, the advanced by means of its ‘ soul,’ 
the perfected by the pneumatic rb/ios, which bos 
a shadow of good things to come {de Princ. iv. 11). 
Thus the understanding of Scripture stands in 
the most intimate relationship to human nature. 
There are, however, in Scripture all kinds of 
<rKdv6oXa, srpooKlip.ftjara, and historical impossi- 
bilities. Origen, well instructed in the heathen 
polemics, agrees that there could have been no 
days before the creation of the stars, and that God 
could not, like a gardener, plant trees or take 
walks. It was also impossible to talk of God’s 
face, from which. Cain hid himself. Then the 
Gospels, as well as the OT law, contain precepts 
which are not to he literally followed (,e.g. Lk 1(H, 
Mt 6**- “ : cf. 1 Co 7”). And tliere is no Lack of 
stories whicii are absurd when taken literally, as, 
e.p., that Satan brought Jesus to the top of _ a 
high mountain (Mt 4*"’). Now it would he quite 
false to reject the whole on account of such pecu- 
liarities ; on the contrary, where the literal mean- 
ing is unworthy of the ivisdom of revelation, it 
is the proper thing to look for the vrivotc. The 
xvtv/taviKiv, hut not the aapa-Tirby, goes through 
the whole of the Scriptures ; in some passage the 
latter is imjJossible. Thus the allegorical wisdom 


received its academical consecration, and it made 
little diflerence that PorphjTy, the passionate oppo- 
nent of Christianity, declared himself against the 
method (Eusebius, HE ^'i. 19. 4), seeing he himself, 
as is wdl known, did no better (cf. the case ot 
Celsus, above). A more threatening opposition arose 
from another quarter, from the camp of the Chris- 
tians themselves. We know quite a succe.ssion 
of ecclesiastical writers who declareii themselves 
against Origen’s allegorical system. These arc the 
representatives of the scliool of Antioch (Julius 
Africanus) : Lucian, Eustathius of Antiocli (dc En- 
^astriinytho, ed. Jahn, Tezte tind Unterznehungtn, 
li. 4; cf. especially ch. xxi. f.), Diodorus of Tarsus 
(t(s SicLipopa. Ocupiat koI dWipyopias), IsidorUS of Pelu- 
sinm, and, above all, Tlieotlore of Monsuestia, who 
MTote, among other works, five wnole volumes 
against the mlegorists (cf. for him, Kihn, Theodor 
von Mopsuhestia und Jttniltus Africanvs als Exe- 
geten). These men, of course, did not think of 
bluntly rejecting the pneumatical exegesis as un- 
justified; tliey only sought, by calling in question 
the sole supremacy of the allegorictu interpreta- 
tion, to restore the historical basis which had been 
destroyed by the allegorists. This they did by at- 
tempting to disclose the typical meaning after 
having ascertained the verbal signification. But 
they could not in this way really reach consistency. 
The allegorical method was, after all, more logical 
than the exegesis of the school of Antioch, which, 
in recognizing typology and in distinguishing a 
double meaning in Scripture, again came nearer 
to the allegorical interpretation, and, particularly 
by accepting Messianic passages in the OT, made 
its own position untename. Theodore himself is 
the best example of this. It is quite refreshing 
to leam his opinions regarding the Book of Job 
and the Canticles (Migne, Patrologia Grceea, Ixvi. 
697 ff.): the former resembles a Greek drama, the 
latter a love poem, in which Solomon celebrates his 
marriage with an Egyptian woman. The Psalms, 
too, were explained Historically by Theodore. But 
then, again, comes the reaction. Although Theodore 
does not deny that, e.g . , Zee 9*'’“ refers to Zenihhahel, 
and although he expresses himself strongly against 
those who interpret one part of the prophet’s words 
os applying to him, and another part as referring 
to Christ, still he finds a kind of mediation in the 
thought that a considerable part of the prophetic 
message is to he understood ‘ hyperholically,’ i.e. 
its full truth was first found in Jesus CImst (cf. 
Comment, in Zach. ix. p. 654 f. 11). Similarly, too, 
he interprets Ps 64 as referring to Onias, but, at 
the same time, as being a OKia-ypa^tia (cf. above, 
Origen, and Theodore himself [p. 655j) of the suffer- 
ings of our Lord. Another excellent example (J1 
2“‘”) is given more fully by Kihn, loc. cit. 137. 
Theodore’s exegesis continued to flourish in the 
school of NLsibis, and obtained, by means of Julius 
AWcanns, an entrance into the West (Kihn, loc. 
cit. p. 215 ff.). 

The allegorical method was not emphatically 
enough combated by this new method, which 
in the place of tlie one wnSvoia only set another, 
notwithstanding the vigour with which the cham- 
pions of the doctrine of Antioch in thoroughly 
Greek style carried on the conflict. It was now 
no longer possible to overtlirow the system ; it lind 
already become far too nece-^sary an clement in 
Greek thought. Gregory of Nyssa seem-s to have 
quite made up his mind not to reduce the Scrip- 
tures to an allegory [Uexecmcron, \. p. 6. 42, 43); 
hut then, again, ho takes a delight in all allegorical 
representations, and_ gives some himself, particu- 
larly in his explanation of the Canticles. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, who, like all jhe Apologists, op- 
poses tlie heathen allegories, wishes to adopt in the 
tnterpretetioD of Scripture a via media Mtween 
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the Tox'h'tpoj rJ)!' dtdvoiav and the allegorists {Oral. 
xlv. 12), hut he also declares; (ySv/Jia rijs dat^elat 
^a-rlv 7] ipiKla toO ypA/ifiaros (Orat. xxxi. 3). 

Allegorical interpretation flourished also in tlie 
West. Its rules had been taught at an early date 
in the rhetorical schools (Jerome, Com. on Bp. ad 
Gat. ii. 4. 24). Alongside of Hilary and Ambrose, 
the great name to be mentioned here is that of 
Jerome, who lays dorvn the maxim (Comment, in 
Mat vi. 952, Migne) : ‘ llegula scri^turarum 
est : ubi manifestissima prophetia de futuns texitur, 
per incerta allegorice non extenuate qure scripta 
sunt,’ hut who at the same time explains Leah as 
Judaism, Rachel as Christianity (Ep. cxxiii. 13, i. 
p. 910, Mime), and declares (aa Am. lib. i. 2. 1 ff., 
vi. 238, Migne); ‘Qui legit introiisse Judam ad 
Tliamar meretricem et ex ea duos filios procreasse, 
si tnrpitudincm sequatur iiiierceet non ascendetad 
decorem iniellcg entice spiritalis, comburat ossa regia 
Idumieie.’ Augustine liere, as in all other depart- 
ments, occupies a prominent place. He follows in 
his writing, de Doctrina Christiana, the seven her- 
meneutic rules of the Donatist Tychonius (iii. 30), 
and "ives a lively and delightful representation of 
the duties of the expositor. In spite, however, of 
the breadth of his view, he too appeals to the old 
text, 2 Co 3“, that the letter killeth (iii. 6) ; and 
thus we kill our souls when, in folloiving the 
letter, we subject our intellegentia to the flesh (cf. 
Origen, above). But Augustine in many Biblical 
passages recognizes not so much an allegorical 
meaning as Jignrata locutio (xi. 15); ‘Servabitur 
ergo in locutionibus figuratis regula huiusmodi, ut 
tamdiu vemutur diligent! consideratione quod legi- 
tur, donee ad regnum caritatis interpretatio per- 
duoatur.’ It reqmres, however, no more than these 
seven rules of Tychonius to show us that Biblical 
exegesis was threatened with a schematism which, 
in a short time, prevailed. Cassiodorus, who in 
like manner make.s use of Tychonius, postulates 
in his hook Institutiones divinarum et scccularium 
literarum six modi intellegentia;; and Eucherius 
proceeds according to the same example in his 
Eormulce spiritalis intellegentia, which now furnish 
us with a copious table of individual aUegories. 
Thus a special meaning is afforded when Senpture 
speaks of the features of God— the eyes of God are 
His insight. His mouth is His speech, and so on. 

But, in addition to that, every individual thing has its definite 
meaning: the ice is = (iuri(ics peccatorum; the windB=amm«! 
tanctorum; the 8hadow=profM(io divina; the stone8=either 
Christ or sanefi; roses nre=7nnrfyr<s a ruborc sanguinis; the 
fishes ■=sancli; the ravcn=nigrsdo peccatorit vel dannonia; the 
lion=(i(nninus ; the hear=rfiato(<is ouf dttceaaand, but the wolf 
and Uie wild boar arc also reiiresontations of the devil ; the 
tiger i3=/cminsa interduen intcrroganlia; the camel =<iivi(«s 
reOtis sa’ctifi onusft vel inorilnia distorti. 

After winning these triumphs, the Middle Ages 
fell asleep, and it is impossible for us here to trace 
the vagaries of allegorical interpretation further. 
The interpretation, which finds expression in the 
following well-known couplet, becomes quite a 
fixed rule ; — 

‘ Iiittcra gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 

Moralls quid agas, quo tendns analogio.’ 

Bernard of Clairvaux is an enthusiastic allegorist 
of the Canticles. Thomas Aquinas (Snmina Theol. 
i. art. 10) distinguishes the sensus historicus vel 
litteralis from the sensus spiritualis, gni super lit- 
teralcm fundutur et cum supponit, and this dis- 
tinction prevailed for centuries. It was not till 
the Reformation that this way of interpreting was 
called in question. Luther, who confesses that as 
monk he had allegorized everything, seeks, along 
with the other Reformers, only for the sensus 
litteralis (Heinrici, in Hauok, PRE^, vii. art. 

‘ Hermeneutik’). Of course he still interprets 
Canticles allegorically, but does not express liim- 
self so enthusiastically regarding it as either the 
theologians of the liliddle Ages or many later 


exegetes. The Canticles, in fact, have been to a 
large extent the test for the later Biblical inter- 
pretation. Generally speaking, the allegorical 
method has in modern times mllen into disuse. 
Men like Cocceius belong to the exceptions, 
and Biblical criticism on a historical and gram- 
matical basis has, particularly since the end of the 
18th cent., almost annihilatea allegorical exegesis. 
Still the interpretation of the Canticles, which 
held its jilace in the Canon, has again and 
again raised up friends of the old method. Al- 
though H. Grotius, as early as the 17th cent., 
treated the poem to a large extent historically and 
grammatically, and Herder, at the end of the 18th 
cent., oHcred a purely historical and literary ex- 
planation, still there have been even in our times 
men like 0. von Gerlach and Hengstenberg, who 
have more or less preferred the old interpretation 
of the Canticles as referring to Christ and the 
Church. This is the exegesis which still prevails 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

A few words remain yet to be said with regard 
to the Jewish allegorists. The 2nd cent, of our 
era produced quite a succession of these exegetes. 
We have already noted above (p. 330') that the 
allegorical interpretation of the Canticles is due 
originally to R. Ahiba. Among the Jews, no less 
than among the Christians, keen controversies 
have rn"ed, and the 13th cent, in particular is 
remark.able for the passions which this dispute 
called forth. Among the Jewish interpreters of 
the Bible at the present day the allegorical method 
is the method of interpretation which iinds most 
general favour. JoH. Geffcken. 

ALL FOOLS’ DAY. — This has been authori- 
tatively defined as a humorous name for the First 
of April, the day which has been popularly ap- 
propnated to the custom of playing the fool by 
means of practical jokes at the expense of a person’s 
credulity. The term is of comparatively modem 
use; the practice is wide-spread, but of obscure 
oririn. 

The phrase is used by Swift in 1712: ‘A due 
donation for All Fools’ Day’ (Hone’s Everu Day 
Book, i. 205). It occurs in 1760 in Poor Robins 
Almanack : ‘ The First of April some do say Is set 
^art for All Fools’ Day’ (Brand, Pop. Antt.). 
Cliarles Lamb uses the expression : ‘ All Fools’ 
Day. The compliments of the season to my worthy 
masters.’ 

The custom is wide-spread. Heame, in his 
diary, under April 2, 1712, writes; ‘Yesterday 
being the iirst of April (a day remarkable in Eng- 
land for making or April Imols),’ etc. (Heame’s 
Collection, vol. iii. 0x1. Hist. Soc. 1888). Con- 
greve in 1687 refers to the fools’ -errands practised 
on the First of April : * That’s one of Love’s April- 
fools, is always upon some errand that’s to no 
purpose.’ There is also in the Oxf. Eng. Dictionary 
a reference as early ns 1609, from Dekker’s Gull's 
Homebook (ed. Grosart, ii. 209) : ‘ To the intent I 
may aptly furnish this feast of Fooles.’ There is no 
distinct reference to the practice in Shakespeare, 
unless, in the light of the Congreve quotation 
above, the following from As You Like It may be 
taken as an allusion to it : 

' itoj. Now tell me how long you would have her alter you 
have possessed her. 

OrJ. For ever and a day. 

Boa. Say “a day" without the “ever." No, no, Orlando; 
men arc April when they woo, December whea they 
wed.’— IV. L 143. 

Brockhaus (Konv. Lexikon) says that the practice 
i.s unknown to Genuan antiquity, and appears to 
have been introduced from France. 

The origin of the practice is obscure. It is clear 
from Dekker that it was widely prevalent at the 
close of the I6th century. It seems difficult, 
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therefore, to accept the theoiy that it was due to 
the transference of New Year’s Day from the First 
of April to the First of January, In France this is 
said to have been due to an order of Charles ix. in 
1664, and it is suggested that for the itrennes, or 
New Year’s gifts which were transferred to the 
First of January — 

‘on nc fit plus que dc3 felicitations do plafsantcrie aux per- 
Bonnes gui 6*accomraodalent avec reg^tjt nu nouveau regime. 
On fit mieux encore ; on s'amuse h Ics mj’stifier par dea cadWux 
Bimulia ou par dcs faux messages, et finalement, comrae au 
mois d’avrll le soleil quitte le signe zodiacal des Poissons, nos 
ateux donndrent d ces simulacres le noin do poissons d'a\Til' 
(Kouv, Diet. Lar&itsse Ifftist,). 

But is not this itself a plaisanteris ? New Year’s 
gifts were, at least in England, given at the begin- 
ning of January before 1564, It is on record that 
they were presented to Henry vi. between Christmas 
Day and 4th Feb. 1428 (Kymer’s Fasdera, x. 387). 
And ‘ Sol in piscibus ’ stood of old in the calendars 
much as the phrase ‘Sun enters the sign Pisces’ 
stands in the calendar for 1907 against 19th Feb, 
The poissons d'avril were caught under the Bam. 
They cannot even come under the categoiy of the 
Irish Bull. 

Other suggestions have been made as to the 
origin of this practice of making an April-fool, or 
‘hunting the gowk,’ as it is termed in Scotland. 
Some have seen in it a parody of the changeable- 
ness of April weather. Others regard it as a 
reminiscence of the solemn fooling in the Miracle 
Plays. Another sees in it a relic of the Roman 
Ccrcalia, held at the beginning of April. 

•Tile tole Is that Proserpine was sportins- in the ElyBlan 
meadows, and had Just lllica her lap with daflodils, when Pluto 
carried her off to the lower world. Her mother Ceres heard the 
echo of her screams, and went In search of the voice ; but her 
seareh was n fool's errand,— It was huntlne the gowk or looking 
for the coho of a scream' (Brewer, Viet, v Phrase and Fable). 

May not this be numbered among the fables, the 
Oerealia being kept from April 12 to 19 1 
Fooling similar to that which charncterires the 
First of April takes place at the Holt Festival in 
India; ana Maurice {Ind. Ant. vi. 71) says; 

* The First of April In England and the Holl Festival In India 
had their origin in the ancient practice of celebrating the 
Vernal ^ttinox.' 

The similarity of the fooling in India and the 
Celtic lands of 'VVestem Europe, taken together | 
with affinities in religion and folklore, illustrated 
by the cross-legged figure of the Celtic deity Cer- j 
nunnos in the Bordeaux Museum, points to a 
common origin in very early times, and supports 
Maurice’s conclusion. The same conclusion is ex- 
pressed in other words in Brockhaus’ Konvers. Lex, : 

• dass er der Best eines alten heldnlschen vielleicht altkeltischen 
Festes jet, welches mjt dem Beginn des Friihllnges Im Zueani- 
menhange stand.' 

In whose honour this old Celtic Festival was held, 
and what religions mystciy or rite underlay the 
fooling, has yet to be traced. It is only possible to 
suggest the lines along which the solution may be 
found. . 

Two points have to bo noted. The nto — if such 
fooling may bo ffignilied by the name of rite — must 
be performed at the passing of March, i.e. on the 
First of April, It must also be finished before 
noon. These points are confirmed by two rhymes. 
In North Staffordshire, if the joke is playeil m the 
afternoon, those who are tiying to practise the 
joke are met with the retort : 

* March U gone, and April come ; 
you're a fool, and I'm none.' 

In South Staffordshire the rhyme runs ; 

'April-fool’a dead and gone. 

You're ten foola to make roe one. 
Theserhymes, preserved in a district still strongly 
versed in old Celtic folklore, point npt only to the 
antiquity of the custom, but to its being wsociated 
with some ancient pagan rite, celebrated bcbvMu 
the evening of the last day of March and the 
morning of the First of April. 


Is there any means of tracing the origin and 
affinity of the rite ? The First of April was kept 
in ancient Rome as the Feast of Venus and Fortuua 
Virilis. Ovid says that Fortuua Virilis was wor- 
shipped by women that she miglit preserve tlieir 
charms, and_ thus enable them to please their 1ms- 
bands {Fasti, iv.^ 145-149), How riie men occupied 
themselves during the time the women were 
worshipping at the shrine of Fortuua Virilis, or 
whether they suspected they were being fooled by 
the women, cannot be known. As Fortuua VirUis 
was also the goddess of boys and youths, it is not 
impossible that the old game of ‘ blind-man’s buff,’ 
or ‘ hoedman-blind,’ as it is in Shakespeare, may bo 
a relic of the rite practised by the men on the 
occasion of this Festival. Or tne fooling may be 
specially OMociated ■vrith this Spring Festival of 
Venus. It is on record that Q. Fabius Gurgos, the 
Consul, at_ the close of the Samnitc War, munded 
the worship of Venus Obsequens and Poatvorta 
(Smith, Class. Diet, art, ‘Venus’), Fuller details 
may be found in Livy (Dist. xi.). 

It is to some Celtic form of this worship of Venus 
on the First of April that the oririn of All Fools’ 
Day must be traced. Rhys in his Hibbert Lectures 
shows an affinity between Venus and the maiden- 
mother Arianrhod, the daughter of Don, 

‘Those remarks on the parallelism betwcoD the Celtic Sun- 

? od and Balder would be incomplete without a word respecting 
he latter’s mother, Frigg. She Is proved, by the Anglo-Saxon 
word Frigedaeg, now Kriday, and by the old Norse h.ibit of 
calling the planet Venue Frigg’a Star, to have been treated to a 
certain extent as a counterpart of the Latin Venus. Her dwell- 
ing In a mansion coiled Fcnsal, the Hail of the Fen or Swamp, 
recalls Lieu’s mother, Arianrhod, and her sea-girt castle ’ (Uhl's. 
Sibb. Led. p. MS). 

And perhaps it is not merely accident that some 
of the most exquisite fooling in the Mabinogion is 
in ‘ Math, the son of Mathonwy.’ Arianrhod was 
the mistress of the Culture Hero, Gwydion, son of 
, Don. By her he had two sons, Llow or Lieu, the 
I Sun-hero of Celtic mythology, and Dylan. The 
boy Llew was reared at Dinas Dinllo, on the Car- 
narvon coast near the sonthem end of the Menai 
Straits. A little distance to the south-west is a 
sunken reef known ns Caer Arionrhod, the sea-girt 
Castle of Arianrhod in the Mabinogion. This was 
the scene of the magic fooling by which Gwydion 
won a name for his son Llew, and forced Arianrhod 
to invest him in the armour in which ho was to 
shine. Llew’s tivin-brother was christened by 
order of Math, and immediately made for the sea. 

* He swam ns well as the best fish in its waters, and 
for this reason was called Dylan, the son of the 
wave’ (Guest’s Mabinogion,^ ed. Nutt, pp. 66-71). 
His name is commemorated in the headland Maen- 
ddnlan on the same coast. 

Llew and Dylan are hold by Rhys to represent 
the principles of light and darkness, and it would 
be natural that any rite connected with the victory 
of the Sun-god Llow over Arianrhod and his twin- 
brother Dylan should bo associated with the First 
of April. This suggestion also affords an explana- 
tion of the French jniraso. Those who were fooled 
on the First of April, and suffered the discomfiture 
of Dylan, would suitably be named after his fish- 
like propensities, ‘ poissons d’avril.’ 

All Fools’ Day may therefore bo the relic of a 
Spring Festival of Llew. In the shining armour 
ot the Sun, which he had won by his marie from 
Arianrhod, ho triumphed at this season of tlio year 
over the cold gloom of the winter sunlight per- 
sonified in his brother Dylan. These early myths 
took shape in religions rites, and were preserved in 
folklore and in popular rhymes and enstoms, 
Rhys, writing of the feast held on the First of 
August in honour of Lug, another name of the 
Sun-hero Llew, says : 

•Look «t the position of th«« plaew (Lyons, Loon, l^yrlen, 
an variant* o! the oMer LugdimamJ on the nap. anfj take Into 
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Mcount those of Dlnlleu in Arvon and Binlle in the ^Yrekin 
district of Shropshire, also the places where the Lucnassad were 
celebrated in Ireland, and you will readily admit that the name 
Lugus, Lug, or Lieu was that of a divinity whose cult was prac- 
tised by all probably of the Celts both on the Continent and in 
these islauds' (Uib. Ltd. p, 420). 

Such a cult -would almost of necessity involve a 
Spring Festival in -which Llew -would he associated 
with Arianrliod and his brother Dylan. And it 
may he noted that it is -within sight of the Wrekin 
that the North Stafibidshire rhyme runs : 


‘ March is gone, and April come ; 

You're a fool, and I’m none.’ 

The lines point to the triumph of Llew and the 
discomfiture or fooling of Dylan. 

LmERATBEK.— Murray, NtwEng. Did. ».v.; Larousse, Eouv. 
Did, lllud. ; Brockhaus, Konv. Ltxiion ; Brewer, Did. of 
Phrate and Fable ; Chambers, Book of Dagt ; Rhys, ‘ CelUo 
Heathendom,* Bib. Led., 1836 ; Guest, Mdbinogion^ (iWM). 

Thomas Barns. 
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Introduction (L. H. Gray), p. 333. 

African, American (L. H. Gray), p. 335. 

Arabian. — See Semitic, p. 351. 

Aramaean. — See Semitic, p. 352. 

Assyrian. — See Semitic, p. 363. 

Babylonian. — See Semitic, p. 352. 

Canaanite. — See Semitic, p. 363. 

Celtic (L. H. Gray), p. 337. 

Chinese (W. G. Walshe), p. 337. 

Christian (H. L. Pass), p. 338. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 342. 

( 

In the most general sense of the term, an altar 
may be defined as a surface, usually elevated, but 
occasionally level with the ground, or even depressed 
beneath it, prepared or adapted to receive a sacrifice. 
It is thus, by implication, intimately connected 
with sacrifice (g.u.), and has seemingly been 
developed as a ritual adjunct to the oblation. 
Sacrifices are, however, not imcommonly made 
to natural objects by casting the offering into 
them. Thus, amongst the Nicaraguans, the human 
sacrifices to the volcano Masaya or Popogatepec 
were cast into the crater of the mountain, and 
amongst the Hurons tobacco ivas thrust into the 
crevice of a rock in which a spirit was believed to 
dwell (Tylor, Pr. Oult.^ ii. 207-208); while, in 
similar fashion; pins and other trifles are dropped 
into holy wells in Cornwall and Armenia ; and in 
Swabia, the Tyrol, and the Upper Palatinate, 
meal is flung into the face of the gale to placate 
the storm-demon {ib. pp. 214, 269 ; cf. also 
pp. 210-211 ; and Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, 
Leipzig, 1899, p. 68). The common Greek practice 
of making offerings to water deities, even to 
Poseidon himself, by permitting the blood of the 
sacrifice to flow immediately from the -victim into 
the water, is too well knoivn to require more than 
an allusion, and it is again exemplified both in 
Guinea and North America ; while, m like manner, 
otterings are made to the earth by burying the 
sacrifice, as amongst the IClionds of Orissa (a mode 
of sacrifice which also occurs elsewhere in offerings 
to the dead), and to the fire by casting the offering 
into it, as amongst the Yakuts and the Carinthians 
(Tylor, op. cit. li. 377-378, 407-408). Sacpilice to 
the dead may be made simply by casting the 
oflering away at random, as in Melanesia (Codring- 
ton, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 128). 

Sacrifices may also be offered either by placing 
the offering simply on the ground, as amongst the 
Indiana of Brazil and the African negroes (cf. 
Jevons, Jntrod. to Hist, of Rcl., London, 1896, pp. 
134-135) ; or by hanging the oblation on trees or 
poles, as amongst tlie ancient Swedes and the 
modem Somites, Armenians, Hindus, and some of 
the African tribes (cf. Tylor, op. cit. ii. 228; Curtiss, 
Prim. Semit. Pel. To-day, New York, 1902, pp. 91- 
92 ; Abeghian, op. cit.p. 69 ; Crooke, Pop. Pel. and 
Folklore of N. India, London, 1896, ii. 99-100, 102 ; 
FJlis, Exoe-Speaking Pe^les, London, 1890, p. 42). 

In considering the primitive purpose of the altar, 
it may not be amiss to discuss the etymology of 


Greek (E. A. Gardner), p. 342. 
Hebre-w. — See Semitic, p. 353. 
Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 345. 
Japanese (W. G. Aston), p. 348. 
Persian (E. Ed-WARDS), p. 346. 
Phoenician. — See Semitic, p. 353. 
Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 348. 
Roman (E. A. Gardner), p. 349. 
Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 350. 
Slavonic (L. Leqer), p. 354. 
Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 364. 


the words denoting it in Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic. In the former group of languages 
‘altar’ is represented by the Hebrew misbeah 
(Arab, madhbah), a derivative of nai (Assyr. zib4, 
Arab, dhabaha, etc.), ‘to slaughter,’ thus clearly 
indicating tliat the Semitic altar was for the 
slaughtered victim or its blood, not for the burnt- 
offenng (the burnt-offering being of later develop, 
ment amongst the Semites ; cf. W. B. Smith, pp. 
350 ff.) ; and this is curiously confirmed by the fact 
that amongst the modem Semites there are no 
bumt-offerings, but only the slaughter of victims 
without burning (Curtiss, op. cit. p. 229). 

But if we turn to the Indo-Germanic words for 
‘altar,’ a striking diversity of terms awaits us. 
First and foremost is the Latin aliare, borrowed in 
many languages (e.g. Old High German altari. 
Old Pruss. altars. Old Church Slav. olHtari, Lith. 
altorius, Buss, altari), and defined by Festus as 
follows; ‘altaria sunt in quibus igne odoletur.’ 
The word is commonly derived from altus, * high ’ ; 
but this must be rejected, since not only is the 
meaning unsatisfactory, but linguistic evidence is 
against it, -arts (-dfts) being used in Latin only to 
form an adjectival or nominal derivative from a 
noun (cf. limindris for an inferred limindlis, 

‘ relating to tbe threshold,’ from limen). It should 
plainly be connected with ad-oleo, ‘ to bum a sacri- 
fice,’ unaccented Lat. a in post-tonic syllables (the 
primitive form of adoleo being ddaleo) becoming 
o before I and labials, and probably stands, by dis- 
similation, for an inferred altSlis, ‘ fiery ’ (cf. for 
this etymology and other Indo-Germanic cognates, 
Walde, Lat. etymol. Wbrterbuch, Heidelberg, 1906, 
p. 9 ; the t, however, makes the derivation of altdre 
from the root ale very difficult, unless one may 
assume in it the presence of a ‘ root-determinative’ 
t [cf. Persson, IVurzelemoeiterung -and Wurzelvaria- 
iion, Upsala, 1891, pp. 28-35], though this method 
of etymologizing is rejected by many scholars). 
The second Lat. term for ‘altar’ is ara, Oscan 
aasa, Umbrian asa, which is most probably con- 
nected with areo, ‘bum’ (Walde, op. cit. p. 40). 

The Greek temis for ‘altar’ are Sv/iIXtj, 

and 0vaia<rr^pi.ov. The first of the.se, Avhich stands 
in Atfawf-relation with Doric pa/M (Attic Pvna), 

‘ step,’ itself occasionally means ‘ step ’ (e.g. Odyss. 
\ii. 100); while the last two are both connected 
•with 06u, ‘to sacrifice,’ especially by burning (cf. 
Latin suf-fio, ‘fumigate,’ etc.). Finally, in 
Germanic we have the Icelandic sialli, Anglo- 
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Saxop iccafod or wfhhcd, and Gothic 
the first bein" etymologically akin to the Eng. 
stall, ‘place,’ the second denoting ‘idol-table,’ 
and the third ‘ place of sacrifice, housel-.stead.’ 
Pinallr, it niaj' be noted that a modern Rus.sian 
temi tor ‘altar,’ Icrtvcniikil, also means ‘place of 
sacrifice,’ being a derivative of icrtva, ‘sacrifice’; 
but it must be borne in mind that this root is 
ultimately connected with Skr. gar, ‘ to praise,’ so 
that the Slav, ^oup, including Old Churcli Slav. 
iriii, ‘to sacrifice,’ irStva, ‘sacrifice,’ and £MctT, 
‘priest,’ seems to have regarded the .sacrifice 
primarily as praise (cf. Aliklosich, EhjmoL 
Worterbnch der slav. Sprachen, Vienna, 1886, 
p. 410)— a concept which is, perhaps, borrowed 
from Christianity. 

It is thus evident that amongst the Semites the 
altar was primarily the place where tlie victim 
was slaughtered, and amongst the Indo-Germanic 
peoples the place where it was burnt. 

It is clear from what has already been said that 
the altar, essentially an adjunct of the sacrifice, 
has been evolved later than the oblation, for ninnj' 
peoples have sacrificed, or made their offerings, and 
still do so, without altars; and there are con- 
siderable areas, particularly in Africa and Soutlj 
America, where the altar is entirely unknown, 
while the late development of the altar amongst 
the Indo-Germanic peoples is a commonplace (cf. 
Schrader, JtE der indogenn. Altcrtnnuiknnde, 
Strassburg, lOOlj pp. 855, 861), and receives a 
striking exemplification in tlie relatively late 
evolution of the Indian vedi (see Altar [Hindu]). 
The latter represents, indeed, a curious type of 
altar, in that it is primarily a fire altar in a trench 
strewn with grass, evolving later into the common 
form of a raised altar for burnt-ofTerings. Its 
development thus shows all three forms of the 
altar — depressed below the ground, practically 
level with the ground, and elevated above the 
ground (cf. Ludwig, Der Rigveda, iii., Prague, 
1878, p. 364 f. ; Hillebrandt, Bitual - LlUeraUtr, 
Stnissburg, 1897, p. 14). 

Allusion has already been made to the wide- 
spread custom of hanging oHerings on aacred trees, 
and oblations are likewise placed on sacred stones. 
The best example of the latter phenomenon is 
perhaps found in the case of the Heb. vmqsihdh, 
‘upright stone, pillar’ (from ‘to take one's 
stand ’ ; cf. Arab, na^aba, ‘ to set up,’ nusb, ‘ object 
set up, idol ’ ; for other cognates and for literature, 
cf. Oxf. Hcb. Lex. pp. 662-663), which was regarded 
ns a Divine abode and anointed ■with oil (e.g. 
Gn 23'®). In like manner the Arab, an^ab (plural 
of nusb, ‘idol,’ which is derived from n<iya6a=as3, 
and is thus linguistically connected with masjcbdh) 
were anointed with blood (V'. R. Smith, pp. 184, 
321). 

It is held b}’ many that the sacred stone or tree 
and the altar ‘ originally were identical in mse and 
purpose’ (cf. Jevons, op. cit. pp. 13‘^135) ; but this 
view seems at least open to fjuestion, despite the 
support given to it by the history of the Semitic 
altar. Though the distinction may be deemed 
academic and subtle, the present writer feels that, 
while the deity is believed to be in the sacred stone 
or the sacred tree, he is never held to dwell in the 
altar. The altar is, in other words, from its very 
inception, the table on which the ofiering to the 
gotl is slaughtered, burnt, or deposited. The oil and 
blood on the sacred stone jilease and feed the deity, 
the rags on tJie sacred tree adorn him ; but the ofl’cr- 
ings on thealtarare taken bj’ him, not placed upon 
him. In no sense, then, can thcsacred trccor stone 
l>e considered identical with the altar, unless one is 
re.ady to regard the /Egrean Sea as an altar because 
ofienngs were cast into it in honour of Poseidon, or 
the crater of Jlaitna boa as an altar since human 


sacrifices to Pole were hurled into its depths; for 
there seems to be no difierentiation of kinti between 
the besmearing of tbc .s.acrcd .stone and the casting 
of an oblation into the ocean or into a crater. 

The evolution of the altar will be considered more 
fully in the following sections devoted to it amongst 
individual peoples, hut a brief allusion may bo made 
to two forms of altar not always recognized as such. 
In the opening .sentence it has been stated that the 
altar may soinctiines be ‘level with tlie giound, or 
even depre.ssed beneath it.' In the former case we 
have a veiy primitive typo indeed— but a step 
removed from the mere placing of offerings on the 
ground by interposing a layer of sand wliich .serves 
M an altar._ 'I'he typical example of this form 
is the Hopi altar, which is discussed in Altar 
(American), though an analogue m.ay be traced 
in the Semitic use of the thre.shold .as an altar 
(see Trumbull, The 2’hrcshold Covenmd, London, 
1896, passim), or in the niat-albars of tlic ancient 
Egyptians ; ns well as in the herbs on whicli the 
llesli of slaughtered victims was laid by the 
Persians (Herodotus, i. 132; Strabo, p. 732 f.). 

The altar depressed below the ground is more 
than the mere trench which often surrounds the 
altar to receive the blood which flows from the 
sacrifice slaughtered upon it (cf. 1 K 18’®; Well- 
hau.scn, Ecsie des arnb. Ilcidcntnms^, Berlin, 1897, 
p. 105), even ns tlie altar itself frequently has 
hollows artificially made or modified in its upper 
surface to receive or carry off the blood (cf. Ciirliss, 
op. cit. pp. 2.35-2.36). This form of deiircssed altar 
was particularly appropriate in sacrificing to the 
manes, and is ntlmirably exemplified in the sacrifice 
made by Odysseus in order to enter Hades [Odyss. 
xi. 24-47 ; cf. Lucian, Charon, 22 ; Pnusnnias, x. 
4-10) ; or again in the ancient Persian form of 
Bacrifico to water (Strabo, loc, cit.), wlierc, as in 
the Indian vedi (sec above), wo find tlie trench 
combined until the (^«tw»-m.at(for further instances 
of the Indo-Gernmmo trench-altar see art. Aryan 
Religion). "With all this may bo compared the 
distinction in Cliinc-so ritual h’otween the victims 
sacrificed to earth and those offered to Heaven, the 
lornier being buried and the latter biinit. 

The trencli-altar is interestingly combined with 
the more usual form in the round altar with a 
hollow centre, through which the blood mi"ht flow 
immediately into the earth, found at .Nlyrenrc, 
and corresponding with tlie hollow, round tirxdpa, 

‘ hearth,’ level with the ground, hr roU 
droSi/o/ifc (Pollux, Onomasticun, i. 8; sec .Schiich- 
hardt, Sehlicinann's Excavations, tr. Sellers, Lon- 
don, 1891, pp. 156-167) : while the connecting bond 
between the two forms seems to bo given by an 
altar liiscovercd b3' Schliemnnn at Tiryns, consist- 
ing of a quadrangular block of mnsonrj’laid on the 
ground, with a round hole in the centre, lined with 
masonry to a depth of three feet, beneath being n 
rough earthen pit (Sehuchhardt, op. cit. p. 107). 

The probable gcncriil development of the altar 
may, in the liL'ht of wlint has been said, bo sketclicd 
brieflj' as follows. Offerings were originally set 
upon the ground before the divinitj’, or placed 
upon the object in which he was believed to 
dwell, but ns yet there was no altar. }Yith the 
further evolution of the coiiceiit of s.'icrilicc ns a 
meal, either excliisivclj' for the divinity or to be 
slinrcd by him with bis worshippers (for full details 
see art. Sacrifice), and with the dovelopinenl <«/ 
the idol-concept (see art. Images and Idols), 
natural objects, chiefly poles and stones, of ap- 
propriate shape were placed before the idol m 
which the deity was held to reside, and there 
received the oflerings ; or a thin stil)st;incc wa.s 
placed upon the ground to remove the offering 
from direct contact with the ground— thus giving 
the most pri— ilive forms of the nlur, ivhicli 
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might also he made of a pile of stones, or 
even of earth. As the shrine or temple {q.v.) was 
evolved, the altar was placed at first outside it, 
because of the small dimensions of the primitive 
shrine ; but later it resumed its original place in 
front of the object in which the divinity was 
believed to dwell, or which symbolized the deity 
to whom sacrifice was made. With the develop- 
ment of art, the altar, which had long ceased to be 
left in its natural shape, despite the conservative 
character of religious ritual (cf. Ex 20“), became 
varied in form, and was ornamented in accord with 
the best abilities of those who constructed it. The 
theory of the altar, however, is unchanged, whether 
victims be slaughtered on it, or whether it be used 
for burnt-oflerings, or to receive and bear animal, 
vegetable, or other oblations (as in the Roman 
lectistcmium, the Jewish table of shewbread, or 
many Polynesian altars), these distinctions be- 
longing properly to the subject of sacrifice {q.v.). 
The human body has been used in at least two 
cults as au altar. In the Aztec Ochpaniztli, or 
broom feast, the woman who was to be sacrificed 
by decapitation was held by a priest on his back, 
he thus constituting an altar {Bulletin 2H BE, 
p. 174): while in Satanism (q.v.) the body of a 
nude woman forms the altar on which the Moss is 
parodied. 

Literatobk. — J evons, Introi. to Bist. of Rel. (London, 1896) 
pp. ISO-143 ; and see at end ot foUowinc articles. 

Louis H. Gray. 

ALTAR (African). — Nowhere, except in South 
America, is there so general a lack of the altar 
as in Africa — a phenomenon which closely corre- 
sponds to, and is in part indicative of, the primi- 
tive religious conditions of that continent, and 
also finds a partial explanation in the simplicity 
characterizing fetishism {q.v.), the prevailing type 
of religion there ; though temples, or ‘ fetisli huts,’ 
are by no means unknown, even amongst tribes 
which have no altars, such as the Bantu Basogos 
(cf. Waitz, Anthropol. der Natvrvolker, ii., Leipzig, 
1860, pp. 184-185 ; Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, pp. 717-718). Thus, amongst the 
Hottentots, and even the Hovas of Madagascar, 
we find no traces of the altar (Waitz, op. cit. 

. 342, 440) ; while amongst the trib^ of the 
est Coast, whose religion has been perhaps the 
most carefully studied, this feature of the cult 
plays relatively a very minor r61e. Attention 
should here be directed, however, to the sacri- 
fices which are made by the Ewe - speaking 
]>eoples to Legba, the phallic deity, to whom 
' on extraordinary occasions a human sacrifice is 
olfered, the victim is disembowelled, the entrails 
jilaced in a dish or calabash before the image, and 
the body suspended on a tree or post in front of 
the shrine, where it is suffered to remain till_ it 
rots and falls to pieces’ (Ellis, Ewe -Speaking 
Peoples, London, 1890, p. 42). Here both the dish 
and the tree (or post) represent a primitive form 
of altar, and in like manner we may regard the 
post on which a girl was impaled at Lagos to 
secure fertility for the ensuing year (Waitz, op. cit. 
]). 197) as a entde altar. 

On the other hand, in the ‘ customs’ of Dahomey 
(cf. _ Ellis, op. cit. pp. 120-138), the sacrificial 
victims were merely slaughtered on the ground; 
nor can the usage of burying living human beings 
when houses or villages were set up in Grand 
Bassani, Yarriba, and Dahomey (cf. the same custom 
in Polynesia), or the practice of staking out a 
victim in the path of a threatened invasion, where 
lie was left to starve to death to deter the foe, be 
cited as referring in any way to the altar. Never- 
theless, in Dahomey a rude form of altar is found 
in the small piles of earth placed at the foot of 
trees, the turning of roads, the entrance to houses 


or villages, and in open spaces, on which are set 
manioc, maize, palm-oil, and the like, as offerings 
to the spirits (Schneider, Bel. dcr afrikan. Natur- 
volker, MUnster, 1891, p. 115). 

Amongst the Tshi - speaking peoples of the 
Guinea Coast the country stool {egwah) of tlie 
god, ‘which is the local symbol of authority,’ is 
washed with the blood of human victims sacnficed 
in honour of the deity, whose outi image receives 
a similar ablution, this being expressly recorded 
of the divinities Bobowissi, Ihtdri, Bons’ahnu, 
Bebnya, and Pruh (Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 
London, 1887, pp.'23, 61-53, 65). But neither the 
stool nor the image can properly be termed an 
altar, any more than the ^evations on which the 
idols are set in Dahomey temples, where ‘ the images 
of the gods are placed inside, usually on a raised 
rectan^ar platform of clay ; and before them are 
the earthen pots and vessels, smeared with the 
blood, eggs, and palm-oil of countless oflerings’ 
(EUis, Ewe-Speaking Peoples, p. 81). 

Against this rather negative material may be 
set at least one African altar of a degree of 
development approximating to that found, for in- 
stance, in Polynesia. This is the one in the ‘ju-ju 
house’ at Bonny, thus described by de Cardi (in 
Mary Kingsley’s JVest African Studies, London, 
1899, p. 515) : 

‘ The altar looked very much like an ordinary kitchen plate 
rack with the edges ot the plate shelves picked out with goat 
ekults. There were three rows ot these, and on the three ^te 
shelves a row ot grinning human skulls ; under the bottom 
shelf, and between it and the top of what would be in a kitchen 
the dresser, were eight uprights garnished with rows of goats' 
skulls, the two middle uprights being supplied with a double 
row ; below the top ot the dresser, which was garnished with a 
board painted blue and white, was arranged a kind ot drapery 
of filaments of palm fronds, drawn asunder frojn the centre, 
exposing a round bole with a raised rim ot clay surrounding it, 
ostensibly to receive the blood of the victims and libations of 
palm wine. To one side, and ne.ar the altar, was a kind of 
roughly made table fixed on four straight legs ; upon this was 
displayed a number of human bones and several skulls ; leaning 
against this table was a frame looking very like a chicken walk 
on to the table ; this also was gorni^ed with horizontal rows 
of human skulls— here and there were to be seen human skulls 
lying about; outside the Ju-Ju house, U]>on a kind ot trellis 
work, were a number of shrivelled portions ot human flesh.' 

Louis H. Gray. 

ALTAR (American). — i. Among the Indians oj 
N. America the altar played an important part, 
although, curiously enough, the Jesuit missionaries 
in New France make no mention of this adjunct 
of religious cult. This silence may be explained, 
at least in part, not only by the fact that these 
heroic and devoted souls were not trained obser- 
vers, but also by the circumstance that the Algon- 
quian and Iroquoian stocks among whom tliey 
laboured were essentially nomatlic, and tlius had 
neither temples nor altars sufficiently striking to 
attract the missionaries’ attention. We know, 
however, that the Indians of Virginia had ‘altars, 
which they call Pawcorances, placed in their fields, 
where they sacrifice blood and fat of savage beasts, 
and offer tobacco when they return from war or 
the chase’ (de Laet, L’Hist. dn Nouveau Monde, 
Leyden, 1640, iii. ch. 18). The Natchez, more- 
over, had a largo temple, in the centre of which 
was an altar with a perpetual fire; while the 
Cadoan Assinai temples contained a wooden altar, 
on which stood leathern coffers, filled with leather 
dishes and musical instruments (Waitz, Anthropol. 
dcr Naturvolker, iii. 204, 220-221). The perpetual 
fire, it may be noted, was also maintained in 
Louisiana and amongst the Mnskhogees {ib. pp. 
203, 208). 

Altar-mounds, found in connexion u-ith many 
of the structures of the ‘mound-builders,’ contain 
altars of clay or, more rarely, of stone. They 
vary greatly in size and shape, but are seldom 
over twenty inches high, and are ne.ar the grouml 
in the centre of the mound ; while in their top it 
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a basin-shaped hollow, usually filled ■with ashes 
(Bancroft, Nat. Eaces of the Pacif. States, iv. 774 ; 
of. Thomas, EBEW v. pp, 57-58 [West Virginia]; 
Holmes, ib. xx. pp. 36-37). Here, again, numerous 
variations from the general type are known. 
Thus, on the top of a mound near Sterling, 111., 
was found ' an oval altar 6 ft. long and 4^ ■wide. 
It was composed of flat pieces of limestone which 
had been burned red, some portions ha'ving been 
almost converted into lime. On and about this 
altar I found abundance of charcoal. At the sides 
of the altar were fragments of human bones, some 
of which had been charred ’ (Holbrooke, quoted by 
Yarrow, Introd. to Stud^ of Mortuary Customs 
imong the N. Amer. Indians, Washington, 1880, 
p. 23). 

In hiB Mceurt del tauvages amiriguains (Paris, 1724, 11. 827) 
tha Jesuit Lafitau advances the theory that the calumet, or 
‘pi;w of peace,' was an altar. This statement, perhaps sur- 
prising at first, is not BO absurd as it may appear, for the calumet 
certainly contains, in some instances, a burnt-oCfering in honour 
of a deity. Among the Southern Talapouches and Alabamons 
the head priest went forward each morning before sunrise with 
the calumet, and blew the first puff of smoke towards the cost. 
The Natchez custom was very similar, except that the head 
priest thrice prostrated himself to the east, and honoured not 
only that quarter, but also the three others with whiffs of 
smoke. IJke customs are found amongst many N. American 
Indian tribes, such os the Kisteneaur, Sioux, Shoshones, 
Omahos, Poncas, Blackfeet, Pottawatomies, and Hopis (M'OuIre, 
•American Aboriginal Pipes and Smoking Customs ’ in Jteport 
qf the United States National Mtueum, 1887, pp. SS1-64B, 
especially pp. S63-67I). 

By far the mo.it elaborate modem N. American 
Indian altars, however, are those of the Hopis 
and kindred Pueblo tribes, whose snake, antelope, 
and flute altars have been carefully described ny 
Fewkes (EBEW xv. p. 270 ; ib. xvi. pp. 278-279, 
287-288, 290-292 ; xix. pp. 966-969, 980-983, 989- 
996, 1001-1002). These altars are of special interest 
in that, unlike any others knoivn, they embody 
primarily the principle of sympathetic magic, 
especially as ‘at present the ritual is performed 
for the purpose of bringing abundant rain and 
successful (Fewkes, to. xix, p. 963, cf, pp. 

1009-1111). The Hopi altar, which, of coarse, pre- 
sents unessential variations in different places and 
ceremonies, is composed of sand, the square interior 
white, with bordering strips of yellow, green, red, 
and white, symbolizing the four cardinal points. 
At the top of the central square are four symbolic 
figures of each of the four rain-clouds, from which 
depend four serpents, typifying lightning, while 
on the top outer white sand border are lines of 
black sand, representing rain. At the bottom of 
the altar are four water-gourds (the number again 
typifying the four quarters of the sky), separated 
by ears of maize, and at the top is a vase with 
maize-stalks. Battles and bull-roarers, symboliz- 
ing thunder, are scattered around the edges qf the 
altar, and a pouch of tobacco (the smoke typifying 
the rain-cloud), a water-gourd, and a ‘medicine- 
bowl,’ into which an aspergill is dipped to symbolize 
the falling rain, are also prominent features. The 
lines of meal dra'wn across the sand seem to re- 
present the fertilization proceeding from_ the rain- 
clouds to the external world ; while tipones, or 
toteraistic emblem.s of the clans celebrating the 
ritual, form the most sacred objects of the altar. 
Figures of aquatic animals are al.so found fre- 
quently, together with other objects whose precise 
significance is not yet fully known. 

Many of these Hopi-Zuni altars, it should be noM, have a 
more or less elaborate rercdos, that of the Cakwalen}'a(|Blue 
FJiite' society) at the Tasayan pueblo of Misbonjnovi, tor 
example, beinc described by Fewkes (NNKIT xix.pp. CSn-002) 
as consietinff ^ of uprights and transverse slata of wood, the 
former decorated with ten raln<loud pictures, five on each 
side, one above the other. These symbols had square outlines, 
each angle decorated with a figure of a feather, and oepcndmg 
from each raln<Ioud figure, ptrallel lines, representing falUng 
rain, were paintetL The transverse slat bore a row of nine 
eain^loud figures of semicircuJar form. Four tigiag sticks, j 
representing lightning, hung from the transverse slat between 


the vertical or lateral slats of the roredos. Two suppIemcnUry 
uprights were fastened, to the main rercdos, one on either aide. 
These were decorated at their bases with symbolic pictures 
representing maize, surmounted by rain-cloiid figures. The 
ndgo of sand between tho uprights of the altar supported 
many smaller rods and slats, the ono in tlio middle being 
decorated with a picture of an car of com.’ Despite the 
elaborate character of these reredoses, however, they are 
obviously subordinate to the sand-altars placed before them, 
and of which they ore palpable imitations; even though, as 
in some of tho Zuiii altars described by Mrs. ^ovenson, ths 
rercdos is juari- permanent, while tho sand-altar must bo 
remade for each ceremony. 

_ Amongst the Zuui, as already intimated, we 
likewise find elaborate altars shelving the same 
general type as tlieir Hopi congeners. In all of 
them the principle of sympathetic magic seems 
to be present, as is clear from Mrs. Stevenson’s 
detailed description of them (EBEW xxiii. pp. 
245-246, 428, 432-434, 454, 491, 529, 643, 650, 651). 

2. Turn to Mexico and Central America. The 
Mtar in the CTeat temple at tho City of Mexico 
in honour of Huitzilopoohtli, the god of war and 
the chief Aztec deity, was a green olock, probably 
of jasper, 6 ft. long by 3 broad and high, curved 
convexly on the top, so that the human sacrifice 
slaughtered upon it might be in the best position 
for the excision of the heart (Bancroft, Nat. Eaces 
of the Pacif. States, ii. 582--583). The Aztec altar, 
moreover, nod an adjunct, not found elsewhere, in 
the sacrificial yoke, a heavy stone of green jasper, 
curved in a (d -shape, and placed over the neck of 
the human sacrifice at the time of his immolation, 
to assist the priests who held his arms and legs, 
to keep him in a proper position for tho chief 
celebrant. 

Our general knowledge of the details of the 
Aztec altar must, however, be diwwn from the 
I sacrificial atones of neighbouring peoples, which 
; may be inferred to have been analogous. Tho 
i Maya altars, os found in tho ruins of Copan, 
Honduras, and of Quirigua, Guatemala, are 6 
or 7 ft. square and about 4 ft. high, taking a 
variety of forms and being covered with sculpture 
somewhat less elaborate than tho statues of tho 
divinities themselves (Bancroft, op. eit. ii. C89, iv. 
94). As in many Semitic altars, their tops wore 
intersected ■with grooves to receive tho blood of 
the sacrifices offered upon them (ib. iv. 94-99, 
111-114, 541). Besides formal altars, tho ancient 
Mexicans, Mayas, and Guatemalans also had 
braziers and small altars in which copal, which 
hero corresponded to the Oriental incense, was 
burnt in honour of the gods, one of these smaller 
structures, found at Palenquo in the Mexican 
State of Chiapas, being 10 in. high and 4 ft. 
in circumference (ib. i. 697, ii. 684, 690, iiL 336, 
iv. 345-346). Like the ‘ mound - builders ’ of N, 
America, the Mayas erected altars on the graves 
of the dead (ib. ii. 709), and in Nicaragua flat 
stones have been discovered which apparently 
served as altars (ib. iv. 32, 61-02). 

Both in Mexico and in Central America gener- 
ally, tho altar, like tho temple itself, was placed 
on the summit of the tcocalli, or ‘god-hou.sc,’ a 
pyramid of considerable elevation ; so that it has 
oeen not inaptly said that ‘a Mexican temple was 
essentially a gigantic altar, of pyramidal form, built 
in several stages, contracting as they approaclipd 
the summit’ (Kdville, Native Eeligions of Mexico 
and Peru, London, 1884, pp. 47-48). In places, 
however, as at Quemada, in the Mexican State of 
Zacatecas, a small structure, 6 ft. high and with 
a base 7 ft square, was set in front of a pyramid, 
apparently ns an altar (Bancroft, op. cit. iv. 587- 
588). 

3. In South America the altar seems to be un- 
known, thus giving yet another proof of the cultic 
inferiority of tho South American Indians to those 
of North and Central America. Even the archfco- 
Io"ical remains of Pem present no example of the 
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Jtar, so seeming to confirm the words of GarcUasso 
;e la Vega {Eoyal Commentaries of the Yncas, iii. 
:0, tr. Markham, London, 1869, i. 271) that ‘these 
ndians did not know anything of building an 
Itar.’ Nevertheless, there are not infrequent 
llusions to sacrifice, in the works of the early 
Ipanish conquistadores, both of fruits and animals, 

0 that it would seem, in view of the high civiliza- 
ion of the empire of the Incas, as tnough the 
’eruvians may very probably have knomi of 
he altar, despite the lack of archceological evi- 
lence. 

LirKRATOEE. — Hongrh In Bandboot of American Indians 
Bulletin SO BE), i. 4a-47 fWashington, 1907); Waltz, Anthro- 
ologit isr Saturvolker, 111. (Leipzig, 1862) ; Bancroft, Ealive 
ioou if the Pacific States, iv. (San Fnmcisco, 1883). 

Louis H. Gray. 

ALTAR (Celtic). — The data concerning the 
Celtic tJtar are extremely scanty, since all native 
ecords of the pre-Christian period are lacking, 
rhile the altars still preserved date from the 
loman period, and are modelled upon Roman 
riginals. The chief sources, then, for a knowledge 
if the altar, as of other portions of Celtic cult, are 

1 few early classical autnors. Caesar, in his brief 
icconnt 01 Druidism {de Bello Gallieo, \d. 13-18), 
aakes no mention of any altar, and is followed in 
Hs silence, which may not be without significance, 
ly Strabo (iv. 4. 4-6). On the other hand, Tacitus 
Annales, xiv. 30) distinctly states that the Druids 
if Mona * held it right to besmear the altars with 
aptive blood’; and this practice is extended to 
he whole of Gaul by Pomponius Mela (iii, 18). 
3y far the most famous passage, however, in this 
lonnexion, is found in Lucan’s Pharsalia (L 443- 
146); 

‘Et qulbos immltls pkettur sanralne dlro 

Teatates, horrentque ferk altarlbus Eesui, 

Et Tannis Scytbica non mitior ora Dknn.' 

On the identification of these divinities, see Rhys, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of JReligion as 
llustrated by Celtic Heathendom, pp. 44-47, 61-73). 
rhe same poem contains a brief aescription of a 
Druid temple (iii. 399-452) at Marseilles, which 
was destroyed by Ctesar. It seems to have con- 
listed simply of a gloomy wood, the oak being 
Mentioned as one of the trees, which contained 
'altars built ivith ofTerings to the dead’ (structee 
tacris feralibus aras) and rude, artless images of 
the gods, roughly heivn from logs. Although 
Drasar expressly states that the Gauls diflered 
wddely from the Germans in cult (,de Bello Gallieo, 
ri. 21), Lucan’s description of the temple of 
Marseilles recalls involuntarily the statement of 
Tacitus {Germania, 9), that the ancient Teutons 
made neither images nor temples for the gods, but 
worshipped them m groves. 

A large number of Celtic altars of the Roman 
period have been preserved, but are practically 
valueless, as being modelled entirely on classical 
prototypes. It was supposed by older archseolo- 
pste that the dolmens or cromlechs, formed by 
Joying a flat stone across two or three others which 
had been placed erect, were Dmidical altars, a 
hypothesis now abandoned, since these structures 
are rather sepulchral chambers which were fre- 
quently covered to a greater or less extent with 
It is probable, moreover, that the dolmens 
date from the neolithic period, and it is impossible, 
Umrefore, to state that they are specifically Celtic. 

oi'jy conclusion which can be reacheu, in the 
light of_ the data now available, concerning Celtic 
altars is that the Druids probably had simple 
structures placed in their sacred groves and used 
w though the altar was not indispens- 

able, since the wooden and osier cages filled ivith 
men and other victims and burned as a holocaust 
(Ltesar, de Bello Gallieo, vi. 16 ; Strabo, iv. 4. 6) 
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could scarcely have been ofiered on any but a 
special structure or on the ground. 


LiTERiTOBE,— De Belloguet, Ethnoginie gauloiee, ill. (Paris, 
1868); D Arbols de Jnbamville, Introduction d Fitude de la 
litUraXure celtique (Paris, 1883); O'Curry, llanncrs and 
Ctutoms of the Ancient Irish, ii. (London, 1873); Dottin, 
Manuel pour semr A tilude de I'antiguiU celtioue (Paris 

!«»)• Louis H. GRAy. ’ 


ALTAR (Chinese). — The Chinese sacred books 
inform us that bumt-ofierings were made to 
Shang-ti, the Supreme Ruler, upon mountain-tops 
from time immemorial ; and the fact that, even to 
the present day, the worship of Heaven or Shang-ti 
is conducted upon a circular mound would seem to be 
a reminiscence of this ancient practice. As early as 
the days of the Emperor Shun (B.C. 2300), a distinc- 
tion appears to have been made between the ‘ round’ 
altar upon which the sacrifices — arranged in a cirde, 
and hence called the ‘ round sacrifice ’ — ^were offered 
to God, i.e. Shang-ti, and the ‘ spread-out sacrifice,’ 
and others, which were associate with the worship 
of subordinate deities or spirits, and which, as the 
names imply, were arranged in other ways. The 
distinction between the shape of the altar of 
heaven and that of earth is observable even now 
in China, and may serve to illustrate the early 
methods as represented in the classical books. 

The celebrated ‘Altar of Heaven,’ in the Chinese 
quarter of Peking, stands in a beautiful park some 

3 miles in circuit, and is a magnificent structure of 
white marble, 27 feet high, composed of 3 circular 
terraces, the lowest of which is 210 feet in diameter, 
the middle 150, and the upper 90 feet.** It is ap- 
proached by 4 flights of st^s, corresponding to the 

4 points of the compass. Each terrace is protected 
by a marble balustrade. The top is paved ivith 
marble slabs arranged in concentric circles, the 
innermost slab being round in shape, — correspond- 
ing to the shape of Heaven,— around which is 
arranged a circle of slabs, 9 in number, and, outside 
of this, other circles in multiples of 9 until the 
square of 9 is reached in the outermost ring. Five 
marble stands support the altar furniture, consist- 
ing of censers, candlesticks, and vases. Close to 
the altar there is a furnace of meen tiles, 9 feet 
high by 7 feet wide, approached by steps on three 
sides, intended for the reception of the sacrificial 
offerings which are here burned on the great 
occasions when the Emperor represents the whole 
nation in his high-priestly capacity. In the chapels 
adjoining, where the tablets of Shang-ti and the 
Imperial ancestors are preserved, this circular 
arrangement is also maintained. 

The ‘Altar of Earth,’ as described in theXaw of 
Sacrifices, was a square mound in which the victims 
were buried, while those offered to Heaven were 
burnt. The passage reads as follows : ‘ With a 
blazing pile of wood on the grand altar they sacri- 
ficed to Heaven ; by burying in the grand mound 
they sacrificed to the Earth.’ The Great ‘Altar of 
Earth,’ in the Chinese quarter of the city of Peking, 
consists of 2 terraces of marble, each 6 feet high. 
The lower terrace is 100 feet square, and the upper 
one 60 feet. The altar is situated in a park on the 
north side of that which contains the ‘Altar of 
Heaven’ above described. The coping of the wall 
which encloses the park is of yellow tiling, corre- 
sponding to the colour of earth. , 

The ‘ Iwtar of Prayer for Gram,’ popularly known 
as the ‘ Temple of Heaven,’ is separated by a low 
wall from the ‘ Altar of Heaven.’ It also is circular 
in shape, but is protected by a triple roof of blue 
tiling, 100 feet in height. -c ^ -r, .. 

The local altars on which sacrifices to Earth are 
periodically offered consist of low mounds of earth, 
about 5 feet square, and perhaps a foot high. They 

• An enCTavinv of the »ltar, from a photosraph, k given In 
Bible »n the World, March 1907, p. 79. 
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are not ornamented or distinguished in any ^vay, 
except at the time of sacrifice, when they are 
specially prepared for the occasion. 

In Chinese temples, whether Confucian or Bud- 
dhist, the altar usually consists of a stone table, 
rectangular in shape, the proportions varying ■with 
the size of the bimding. The altar furniture in- 
cludes a censer, two candlesticks, and sometimes a 
pair of vases of bronze, porcelain, or stone. When 
Ancestor M^'orship is conducted in private houses, 
the offerings are laid out upon ordinary dining 
tables placed close together. 

Permanent altars are erected in front of tombs 
for the half-yearly sacrifice to the spirits of the 
dead. They consist of a single stone slab supported 
by two others, thus forming a table. A smaller 
altar of similar construction is found at grave sides, 
intended for the sacrifices to the local spirits or 
demons. 

In the majority of Chinese dwellings there are to 
be seen miniature altars, where incense is burned, 
and small offerinra of food presented, either to the 
spirits of deceased relatives, or such popular divini- 
ties as the * God of Wealth.’ 

liirKRATOiut. — Chine»e ClcuHet, trails, by J. Iiezge, toL tU,, 
• Shu Kinp, or Book of Historical Documsnts,' Oxford : also ‘ Texts 
of Confucianiam,’ SBE, vole. iiL xvL xxvil. xxrilt ; S. W. Wil- 
liams, Middle Kingdom, revieed ed., 2 role., London, 18S3 ; E. H. 
Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905, and the literature 
there dted ; H. A. Giles, Religion! of Ancient China, London, 
lOOS, pp. 28 f., 46 ; G. Given, ' Confucian Classics* in £tiils in the 
ITorw, March 1907, p. 79 fl. : Mrs. Archibald Little, Intimate 
China, London a <1, p. SHIT, (description of worship at the 
Temple of Heaven); P. D. Chantepie de la Sanssaye, 
Lehrtixtch der Rdigion*getehiehU\ Tubingen, 1905, vol. 1. pp. 

60ff.,8sii. W. Gilbert Walshe. 

ALTAR (Christian), — t. Nomenclature. — (o) 
GREEK.~St Paul, in a passage dealing with the 
Eucharist, uses the phrase rpdreta Kvptou (I Co 
10”)— a term frequently employed by the Greek 
Fathers after the 3rd cent., and constantly by 
Eastern liturgical documents, as a designation of 
the Christian altar. The ivord Svataa^ptot ' — the 
ordinary equivalent of LXX for os'? — occurs in his 
writings (1 Co 9“ 10'*), but only with reference to 
the altar of the old dispensation. The writer, 
however, of the Epistle to the Hebrews may refer 
to the Eucharist he says, ‘ We have an altar 
(ffvataimfpiey), whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the tabernacle ’ (He 13”) ; but most 
commentators explain this passage otherwise (cf. 
Kev S*'*), There is no other reference to the 
Christian altar in the NT. 

(See Probst, Liturgie der drei enten ehriitliehen Jahrhim- 
derte, pp. 20, 21, 87, S3 ; F. E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual o} 
ihe AnteSieene Church, pp. 78-82 ; Westcott, Bei, 465-463). 

In the sub-Apostolic age it is difiicnlt to find 
any direct reference to the altar. The Didaehe is 
silent on the point, but in the letters of Iraatius 
the word 6uatairr/ipier occurs in passages dealing 
with the Eucharist ; and this writer in at least one 
passage (ad Phiiad. 4) appears definitely to apply 
this word to the Eucharistic altar. 

(Bee ad Phiiad. 4, ad Magnei. 7 ; cl. also ad Ephee. 6, ad Troll, 

7 (In these latter passapes eva-ieumjpiov Is spiled OguratlTely to 
the Christian commumty; LIghtfoot, Philippian!, {x 263)). 

Later in the same centmy, Irenmus (c. Beer, iv, 
18. 6) writes that the sacrifice of bread and wine 
should be frequently offered on the altar. Eusebius 
designates the altar of the basilica at Tyre, dedi- 
cated in the year A.D. 314, os ayhev iyior Svcia<rr/ip<or 
(BE X. 444), and speaks in the same place of the 
altars (evaiatrr^pia) erected thronghout the world 
after the Peace of tlio Church. The word rpirel'a 
also is defined by pseudo- Athanasius as Svauurr^ptor 
(Disptit. cant. Arxan. xvii,). 

TpdiTffa, not Bvaiatrrfipior, is the term usually em- 
ployed in the liturgies ; it is also common in maiy 
of tlie Greek Fathers, Sometimes the word stands 
alone— ^ r/xis-rfo, ‘the table’ par exedltnce (e.g. 


Chrys. Earn. Hi. in Epis(. ad Bphes.), Sometimes, 
as in 1 (3o 10”, it is r^ire^a Evptov (e.g. Orig. c. Cels. 
viii. 24). But very often adjectives are added, such 
as lepi, ayla, fivariK^, and the like. 

ptiipht, as contrasted with Bvataar^mor, is used in 
the OT for heathen altars : e.g. 1 Mac 1” M rbr 
Pupir ts i)** M ToO Biviaonjplov (note the use of the 
word in Ac 17*— the only place in which it occurs 
in the NT). _ This usage is generally followed by 
Christian writers. Exceptions, however, are met 
with, e.< 7 ., in Synesius (Katastasis, 19 [Migne, PC 
IxvL coll. 1572, 1673]), who speaks of pupbs o drat- 
/taxTof. Clement of Alexanaria and Origen also 
use the word pupSs, but in a figurative sense, when 
they say that the soul of the faithful is the true 
Christian altar. 

(Clem. Alex. Strom. vU. S1-S2 ; Orig. c. Cel*, vill. 17 ; for 
rpairrfa see Dlony*. Alex. Ep., ap. Easobins, BE vli. 9). 

In the passage just quoted from Origen he ex- 
pressly admits the charge of Celsus that Christians 
had no material altars. This admission, coupled 
with the fact that so few references to the altar 
are to be found in early Christian literature, might 
suggest that the altar was not in early times an 
adjunct of Christian worship. Nor is Origen alone 
in his admission ; other writers say practically the 
same thing. But the prevalence of the Disdplina 
Arcani during this period sufficiently accounts for 
the reticence of ecclesiastical writers on this as on 
oU other subjects connected with Christian wor- 
ship and the administration of the sacraments. 
Further, it must be remembered that the same 
writers, who appear to deny the existence of 
altars, deny also the existence of templc.s, stating 
that God can be worshipped in any place, and 
that His best temple is in the heart of man. It 
would appear, then, that the same arguments 
could be used to disprove the existence of churches 
in the period now under discussion, and we have 
positive evidence in disproof of any such statement 
(see Duchesne, Chrutian Worship [Eng, tr.], ch. 
xii.). The object of these miters, no doubt, was 
to differentiate between the pagan sacrifices and 
the ‘unbloody sacrifice’ of the Church. In the 
pagan sense, it is true, Christians had nDitbev 
temples nor altars. 

With the passage cited from Orig. may be coroparod Minuduj 
Felix, Oelamu!, c, x. ; Araoblai, ado. Gent vil. 3). 

The word madhEha is employed by the Syrian.s, 
both Jacobites and Nestorinns, manershdoushi by 
the Copts, and khoran by the Armenians, to desig- 
nate the altar (see Brightman, Lit, i. 5C9). 

(6) Latin . — The term usually employed by the 
Latin Fathers and Western litureical documents 
to designate the altar is altare. This word is used 
already by Tertnllian, who describes the Lord's 
Table os altare (de Exhort. Castit. ch. 10). Cyprian 
also frequently uses this term, and applies to it an 
exclusively Christian simificance, contnusting ‘am* 
DiaboU’ with * altare Dei’ (Ep. 64 [65]) ; neverthe- 
less, in one passage of his writings we find the 
phrase ‘DiabolisItaria’(E/>. 59[65]). AllareisBlso 
commonly used by Ambrose (e.g, de Virgin, ch. 18) 
and Augustine (e.g, Sermo 169, par. 1). Thepppel- 
lation Slensa Domini or Mensa Dominica is also 
employed by Augustine (e.g. Sermo 90, par. 6) and 
other Latin Fathers. 

Ara, the Vnlg. rendering of pupit, is not applied 
to the Christian altar by any early eccle.siastical 
writer except Tertullian, who uses the phrase ‘ ara 
Dei ’ (de Orat. 14 (IPj). The word art/ ts, however, 
used occasionally in inscriptions : e.g. in one gencr- 
allv Bupriosed to be of Christian origin and of 
early date-ARAM DEO SANCTO /ETER.VO 
(CIL, vol. viii. n. 9704). Minucins Felix, in a 
well-known passage, writes ; ‘ Dclnbra ct arns non 
babemns’ (Oet, ch. 32). Prndentins nscsom as the 
designation of the base of the altar : ‘ Altnris nrarn 
fnnditua pcssumdare’ (repl Zrrif>druy, x,40) : and in 
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this usage he is followed by other writers. The 
plural altaria is sometimes used with the signifi- 
cance of a sintmlar. The singular cdtarmm is used 
sometimes by late writers for altare. AUarium is 
also used as a designation of the free space around 
the altar. 

The word mensa came to be applied to the slab 
itself on which the Elements were placed. 

Altaria occuis, in Cajsarius of Arles, ffom. ril. : the 
elements to be conseomted ‘saerit altaribtis imponuntur’ 
Possibly the plural is used in this way by Ambrose [Ep, £0, 
ad ilareeUinam] in a passafo which has been quoted to prove 
that his church contained more than one altar (see below, § 4). 
For altarium, ct. Council of Auxerrc (a.n. 678), can. 10 : Mass is 
not to be said more than once a day, ‘ tuper uno altario.’ For 
the use of altarium to designate the space around the altar, 
cl. Greg. Tur. (ffut. ii. 14), who speaks of a church having 
/enestrat in altario triginta (Uias ; cf. also Mone, Messen, p. 6. 

2 . Material and form of the altar. — Altars were 
constructed of wood, stone, or metnl. 

(1) Altars of wood. — It is generally agreed that 
the earliest altars were made of wood. This would 
appear from the folloiving considerations. The 
earliest churches were, no doubt, ordinary dwelling- 
houses adapted to the special requirements of Chris- 
tian worship (see Duchesne, qp. cit. ch. xiL p. 399 ff. ), 
and it would seem probable that in the beginning 
the Eucharist was celebrated at the tables usually 
to be found in such houses. It is also known that 
at the beginning of this era such tables were usually 
made of wood, either square or round in shape. 
This view is supported by certain very early fres- 
coes which have survived, and w’hich have for their 
subject the consecration of the Eucharist. One of 
these, known as the Fractio Fanis, is attributed 
to the first half of the 2nd cent. ; and another, dis- 
covered in the cemetery of Calixtus, belongs to the 
latter half of the same century. 

(Reproductions of both these frescoes will bo found in vol. L 
of DACL. The FVaefib Panii is reproduced as Fig. 172, the 
fresco from the cemetery of Oalixtus u Fig. H23J. 

From both these frescoes it woiud appear that in 
verj’ early times the Eucharist was consecrated at 
a small three-legged table, similar in form to those 
in use at the period for purposes of repast. No 
doubt, at a comparatively early date, special tables 
were reserved for the Eucharist, and their form was 
differentiated from that of those ordinarily in use ; 
but for this period of transition we have no definite 
evidence. That these tables were made of wood 
is further attested by certain relics preserved at 
Borne in the churches of St. John Lateran and St. 
Pudenziana, These are alleged to be the table used 
at the Last Supper, and altars used by St. Peter. 
For our purpose the only point which deserves 
attention is that these relics are of wood, thus 
evidencing the traditional belief that the earliest 
altars were of that material. A number of pas- 
sages of an incidental character in the writings of 
both Greek and Latin Fathers give the ultimate 
confirmation of this view. Optatus, Augustine, 
and Athanasius all mention altars of wood. 

(See Optat. de Schism. DonatisU vi. 1, where he s.aj-s that the 
Donatists used the altars of the Catholics as firewood; also 
Aug. Up. 185, par. 27, who states that the orthodox bishop 
Maxlmianus was beaten with the wood of the altar. Athan- 
asius, ad Ilonach., expressly states of the altar destroyed at 
Alexandria by the Count Hefaclius, that it was of wood (fvXinj 
; these words, however, may imply that he was familiar 
with altars made of other materials]. 

It will, then, seem fair to conclude that in the 
earliest period altars were of wood, round or square 
in shape, and resembling the ordinary tables used 
for domestic purposes, from which they were gradu- 
ally differentiated. 

It was not till after a considerable period that 
wooden altars were altogether superseded by those 
of stone or_ metal. Although condemned "by the 
local Council of Epaona (A.D. 617), they contmued 
in some places to be used for several centuries later. 
In England it is related that the ancient wooden 
altars were demolished by the order of St. Wulstan, 


bishop of Worcester (A.D. 1062-1095), and there is 
evidence of their occasional retention in France and 
Spain at a later period. 

In the East the material of the altar does not 
seem to have been regarded as of great importance ; 
it is, however, stated that the use of altars of wood 
was forbidden by the Nestorian Patriarch, John 
bar-Algari, at the end of the 9th century. 

(Sec Council of Epaona, can. 26 — the earliest decree on the 
subject; also Capitulary of CharlemaCTe ( a.d. 769), c. 14 (Migne, 
PL xcvii. 124]. For England, William of Malmesbury, <f« 
Ocstis Pontif. AngU, who relates the demolition by St. Wulstan 
of ‘altaria tignea jam inde a priscis diebits in Anglia.' For 
France, see the anonymous author of the Jfiracufa S. Diongtii 
quoted below, p. 341'>, and the case of the altar of the monas- 
tery of St. Cornelius quoted by Dom Martine, de Antiquis 
Bcilesice Eitibus, i. p. 111. For Spain, Ilardouin, Concilia, vi.a 
col. 1026. For the ^st, Assemani, Biblioth, Orient, iii. p. 2SS]. 

(2) Altars of stone. — It is certain that from a 
very early date stone altars were in use, and it is 
scarcely to be doubted that there is a very close 
connexion between them and the tombs of martyrs. 
It would seem that probably, during the same 
period at which the Eucharist was cmebrated at 
the wooden tables described above, in the houses 
which served in early times for the purposes of 
Christian worship, it was also celebrated on the 
stone slabs (mensa:) which covered the relic.s of 
martyrs and formed part of their tombs (arcosolia). 
That the celebration of the Eucharist in cemeteries 
was a custom of great antiquity is indisputable ; 
it is expressly ordered in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, where (iv. 17) the faithful are commanded to 
assemble in the cemeteries for the reading of Scrip- 
ture and recitation of I’salms (i.e. for the observance 
of tlie nocturnal rigil) for the martyrs, saints, and all 
the faithful departed, and also to offer the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice in churches and cemeteries. It is 
possible that the same custom is referred to ns 
early as A.D. 165 in the Letter of the Smymeans 
relating the martyrdom of St. Polycarp. After 
mentioning that they have placed the relics of the 
martyr in a snitable place, they pray that they 
may be permitted to gather themselves together 
in that place, and to celebrate the anniversary of 
his martyrdom (Martyr. Polycarp, c, 18). In the 
Liber Pontificalis it is stated of Pope Felix I. 
(A.D. 269-276): ‘Hie constituit supra memorios 
(al. sepulcra) martynim missos celebrari.’ It 
seems, however, probable that this means only 
that he regulated an already existing practice. 
(See Lib. Pontif, ed. Duchesne, i. p. 156). The 
cemeteries themselves afford abundant evidence of 
the existence of altars, but it is impossible here 
to enter into any discussion of the many disputed 
points arising from the inve-stigation of these 
monuments. It is certain that not all the tombs 
(arcosolia) now existing were used for the cele- 
bration ef the Eucharist, but it is agreed on all 
hands that many were used for this jmrpose ; .and 
instances occur of the slab covering the tomb being 

rovided with rings, which would enable it to be 

rawn out for the pnrpo.se of the Eucharist. The 
intimate connexion between nitnr.s and the relics 
of martyrs is evidenced by such pass.ages as the 
words of the author of the treatise dc Aleatori. 
bus, who writes: ‘Martyribns prmsentihas snpm 
roensam Dominicam’ (CILi. pt. 3, p. 103); or of 
Augustine, who thus writes of the alter erected 
on the site of the martyrdom of Cyprian : ‘ Mensa 
Deo construota est : et tamcn mensa dicitur Cypri- 
ani . . . quia ipsa immolatione sua paravit nanc 
mensam, non in qua pascat sive pascatur, sed in 
quo sacrificium Deo, cni ct ipse oblatus est, oflera- 
tur’ (Aug. Sermo ceex. p. 2, in Nat. Cyp. 2). In 
this connexion may also tc quoted the famous lines 
of Prudentius on the alter and tomb of the martyr 
Hippolytus : 

■Tailbus nippolyti corpus manCatur opertis. 

Propter ubl adposita csl ara dicata Deo. 
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nia sacratncnti donatrix mensa cademque 
Custos fida Bui martjTia adposita 
Scrvat ad aiterni spetn iudicU ossa sepvdoro, 

Pasclt item sanctia Tibricolas dapibus.' 

(Prudent. jr«pi Srti^ai'ui’i xL 169-174). 

During the era of persecution, while the churches 
were for the most part in private houses, it was 
necessary for the faithful to betake themselves to 
the cemeteries and catacombs for the purpose of 
celebrating the Eucharist at the time of interment, 
or on the anniversaries of the martyrdoms. But 
after the Peace of the Church the custom arose of 
building churches immediately over the sites of the 
martyrdom of famous saints, or of translating their 
relics to churches prepared for their reception ; as 
also, at a somewhat later period, of burying ecclesi- 
astical personapes beneath or in proximity to the 
altar in already existing churches. It was not 
considered necessary to possess the entire body of 
a saint or martyr ; fragments of it would sufliee, 
or even a piece of linen soaked in his blood. These 
relics were placed within the altar, so that its tomb- 
like character was for the most part preserved. In 
later times it was considered unlawful to consecrate 
an altar without relics ; and if these could not be 
obtained, a leaf of the Gospels, or even a conse- 
crated Host, was placed within it. (See Duchesne, 
op. cit. p. 403, and canon 2 of Council of Celichyth 
[Ulielsea] quoted there). 

Two forms of stone altar appear to have existed 
in early times— the one square, resembling a table ; 
the other oblong, and resembling a tomb. It ap- 
pears, however, that from the 4th cent, onwards 
many forms were in use. We meet with several 
instances of the table form supported by one or 
more columns, and sometimes with a combination 
of tomb and table form. An instance of this latter 
is the altar of St. Alexander, consisting of a table- 
like structure, the mensa of ^rphyry supported on 
columns of marble, having a substructure, in the 
form of a tomb, containing the relics of the saint. 
Generally speaking, however, the altar was prob- 
ably of the form of a cube, and in the East it has 
retained this form. The present oblong form, 
common in the West, dates from the period when 
it was customary to place relics of saints in a sar- 
coj)hagus situated at right angles to the altar and 
immediately behind it, having its end looking 
westward and supported by tlie altar itself. _ (See 
§ 3, and Eil. Bishop, On the History of the Christian 
Mtar, p. 14 if.). 

(A very full dcsorlption of loiye numbers of these oltars irlH 
be found in the DACU. Much mfomiallon will be found In the 
(irt. ‘ Autel,’ but more detailed accounts ore given under the 
names of the localities where the particular oltars ore preserved. 
See, e.g., ‘ Auriol (Autel d'),' 1. col. 3151 ff., with Its representa- 
tion of the famous one-legged stone altar preserved there. See 
idso the bibliography at the end of the present orticloj. 

(3) Altars of metak— The earliest notice of an 
altar of metal is probably to be found in Sozoraen 
{HE ix. 1), who mentions the altar of gold pre- 
sented to the Church of St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nojdc, by Pulcberia, daughter of Arcadius, in the 
early part of the 5th century. In the next century 
we have a very full account of the magnificent 
altar presented by Justinian to tlie new basilica 
of St. Sopliia, constructed by him between the 
years 532 and 563. We are indebted for this de- 
scription to Paul the Silentiary, who tells us that 
the Holy Table was of gold, adorned with precious 
stones, resting upon pillars of gold, and that it 
Was surmounted by a dome or cioorivm, supported 
by pillars of silver gilt, and terminating in a great 
cross of gold (Panl Silent., Descript, ot. Sophies, 
ed. Bona, vv. 682 11'.). In the Wt^t also, at about 
the same date, we have mention of altars of 
precious metal; but it is not clear whether they 
were constructed of metal or of wood wliicn was 
covered with metal. These notices occur in the 
Liber Pontifcalis, and date probably from the 


latter half of the 5th century. Especially worthy 
of mention in this connexion is the altar of St. 
Ambrose at Milan, probably erected before the 
year a.d. 835. It is 7 ft. 3 in. in length, 4 ft. 1 in, 
m height, and the mensa is 4 ft. 4 in. wide. The 
front is of gold, the back and sides of silver, and 
it is decorated \rith panels containing subjects in 
relief and ivith enamel work. It is probably tlie 
most elaborate specimen of its kina wHcb has 
survived. 

[For B reproduction see DACL, fig, IISO; nnd for the ox- 
tensive literature connected with thla altar see the same work, 
voL L col. 3171, n. 8). 

3. Site and accessories of the altar. — The 
earliest Christian cburcbes were of the form of a 
basilica, and the altar was usually placed on the 
chord of the apse. Aronnd the apse were arranged 
the seats for tlie clergy, the bishop’s throne being 
placed in the centre, behind the altar. Sometimes, 
however, it was placed more forward, nearer the 
centre of the church ; but this was not common. 
Usually it was raised on steps, nnd separated from 
the body of the church by a low screen or railing, 
not of Buflicient height to bide it from the view of 
the congregation. In later times, beneath the 
steps of the altar, was constructed a small vault 
(confessio) to contain the relics of a saint. It 
became customary from an early date for the 
altar to bo covered by a canopy, usually dome- 
shaped and supported on pillars, called tlie 
ciborium {Ktpd>ptof). The dhorium was mode of 
metal or stone, and richly ornamented. It served 
a double purpose. Firstly, being proiuded with 
curtains hung between the pillars, it served to 
veil the altar at certain points in the service. 
Secondly, it did honour to the altar, providing it 
with a canopy or umbraculum, us in that jioriod 
was customary with the scats of great personages. 
The date of the introduction of the ciborium is 
uncertain ; it must, however, liave been consider- 
ably earlier than the 6th century. A distinction 
must be made between the custom of the East and 
: tbe West. In the West it had been, and for tlio 
I most part is, customary to allow the altar to stand 
: well in view of the people. In the East, at least 
from the 4tb cent, onwards, the reverse bos 
been the case. The ciborium with its veils is 
found in the West probably from about the 
0th cent, onwards, and possibly owing to Byzantine 
influence. Among other reasons which tended to 
cause its disuse was the chan^'e in the shape of the 
altar, and the custom of placing a shrine contain- 
ing relics upon it. The ciborium was well suited 
to the original cube-like altars, which, as wo have 
seen, were in use in early times, bnt quite un- 
suited to tlie oblong altars evolved in the Middle 
Ages in tlie West. Tbe ikonoslasis, or heavy 
screen, hiding the bema from tbe rest of tbe 
church, and in general use in the East at the 
present day, represents to some extent the veil of 
the ciborium. 

In early times nothing was placed upon the 
altar except the cloths and sacred ves.scls necessary 
for the Eucharist, and tlie iwok of the Gospels. 
Not even relics or the re-served Sacrament might 
be placed upon it. This custom apiiears to have 
prevailed in the We.-'t for some centuries, but ip 
the 9tii cent, a homily or pastoral charge, attri- 
buted to Leo IV. (A.D. 855), permits a shrine 
containing relics, the book of the Gospels, and a 
pyx or tabernacle containing the Lordhi liody, for 
purposes of the viaticum. From this period on- 
wards, in tlie West, the omaincnts which had 
formerly decorated the ciborium were transferred 
to the altar. At first these appear to have been 
placed on the altar only during the celebration of 
the liturgy, bnt gradually it became customary 
to place them there permanently. Thus the croxs, 
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■which had surmounted the dome of the ciborium 
and had depended from it, was placed on the altar 
itself. In the same way with lights, first a single 
candlestick was placed on one side of the altar 
opposite to the cross, later two candlesticks are 
found, one on either side of it. All this had heen 
accomplished by the 13th century. Meantime, the 
ciborium ha'ving practically disappeared in the 
West, and the altar becoming more and more 
loaded with tabernacle reliquaries, candles, etc., 
and having generally been placed as far back 
as possible against the east wall, the reredos 
begms to make its appearance, — as also the small 
canopy now generally in use, — which may be re- 
garded ns directly descended from the ciborium 
and all that we now have to represent it. 

frhe earliest descripUon ot the interior of n Christian church 
is a passage in the Oidascalia Apostclorum, incorporated in 
the Apostolic Constitulions, bk. it. c. 67. For the ancient 
custom with regard to relics, of. St. Ambrose (Ep. xxii. 13): 
Mile [Christus] super altare . . . isti (martyres] sub altan.’ 
The homily attributed to Leo IV. is probably a document of 
Gallic origin, and is the ground-work of the address of the 
presiding bishop in the Orrfo ad Sitnodum of the present 
Roman pontifical. Tt will bo found in Migne, PL cxv. 6,,. 
For this section see especially Edmund Bishop, On the History 
of the Christian Altar). 

4. Number of altars. — ^The primitive custom 
appears to have been that ea^ church should 
have only one altar. This custom has prevailed 
in the East to the present day, although altars are 
found in vapexKXijcrlai, or side-chapels — these being 
regarded as separate buildinM. In the West the 
multiplication of altars has Men common from a 
comparatively early date. 

[Cf. Ignat, ad Phitad, 4, cited above : orrevSLrare oiir 
rifyoptorl^ , . . f r fivortooriiatov wr «Ir iiriaxotrot . • . Eusebius 
mentions only one altar in nis description of the great basilica 
at Tyre (HE x. 4). The passage from Augustine, sometimes 
quoted in this connexion, proves nothing. He speaks ot the 
existence ot two churches in one town (acitas) as a visible sign 
of the Donalist schism (In Epist. Joh. ad Parthos, Tract, 
iii. 6), but his words obviously refer to schismatic worship in 
gencm. Contrast St. Basil (Horn, xix.), who speaks of more 
than one altar in a sitmie town. For Eastern custom, cf. 
Uenaudot, Lit. Orient. Collect, i. pp. 1C4, 31E 477, 499 ; also 
G. M. Heole, infrod, to the Hist, ey the Holy Eastern Church, 
p. 183). 

It hoB been suggested that the multiplication of 
altars in a single church originated in the cemetery 
chapels, in some of which several arcosolia, or 
altar tombs, are to bo found. But it is dangerous 
to draw any inference from this fact, because it is 
generally agreed that many of these arcosolia 
were never used for the purpose of celebrating the 
Eucharist. More probably the reason is to be 
sought, on the one hand, in the growth of the 
Christian population subsequent to the Peace of 
the Clmrch, and an attempt to meet their increas- 
ing needs ; and, on the other hand, in the increasing 
desire of the clergy to celebrate, rather than onl3’ 
to communicate, as often as possible. It is, how- 
over, difficult to find passages -which imply the 
existence of more than one altar in a single chnrch 
earlier than the 6th century. It is not till the time 
of St. Gregory^ the Great that we have definite 
evidence ; but it is clear that by that time the 
custom was Avell established, because at the request 
of a correspondent, Palladius, bishop of Saintonge, 
the pope sent relics for the consecration of four of 
the thirteen altars which Palladius had set up in 
his church (Greg. Mam. Epist. id. 49). From this 
time onward the eiddence for the multiplication 
of altars in a single church is abundant. 

pche passage from St. Ambrose, dted above, p. 339*, U In- 
oonclusfve : ‘ militis Imientia In altaria, osculis significaro pads 
Insigne’ (Ep. 20) ; cf. also St. Paulinus of Nola, Ep. xxxt par. 6. 
For Uter evidence see Greg. Tar. de Gloria itartyrum, I. 33 ; 
Bede (BE v. 20X who states that Acca, bishop of Hexham 
(deposed A.D. 732X having collected a number of relics of 
apostles and martjTS, exposed them for veneration, * al- 
taria, distincUs porticibus In hoc ipsum Intra muros ejusdem 
ecdcsiie.’ In the 9th cent, the plan of the church of Bt. Gall, 
In Switaerland, provided for the erection of seventeen altars. 
Bee also Oouncil of Auxerre, eon. 10, quoted above ; Walafrid 


Strabo, de Reb. Eccl. c. xxi. ; Capxtularia Regutn Prancorum, 
ed. Baluze, i. 422). 

5. Portable altars and ‘antimensium.’ — The 
oldest example of a portable altar which has sur- 
■vived is that which was found with the bones of 
St. Cuthbert, and is now preserved in the Cathedral 
Library at Durham. It measures 6 in. x in., 
and is made of wood covered with very thin silver. 
On the wood are found two crosses and part of an 
inscription, IN HONOR . . . S . . . PETRV. The 
earliest writer who certainly refers to portable 
altars is Bede, who relates (BE iii. 10) that, in the 
year 692, two English missionaries to the Saxons 
on the Continent carried -with them an altar stone 
(‘ tabulam altaris vice dedicatam ’). The folloiving 
description is given of the portable altar of SL 
Willebrord: ‘Hoc altare Willebrordus in honore 
Domini Salvatoris consecra'vit, supra quod in 
itinere Missarum oblationes Deo otterre consuevit, 
in quo et continetur de ligno crucis Christi, et de 
sudore capitis ejus’ (Brower, Anttal. Treviren., 
an. 718, p. 364). From this and other passages it 
would appear that portable altars contained also 
relics. Portable altars are designated altaria 
portabilia, gestatoria, viatica. Sometimes ara is 
used for a portable altar. 

(It has been suggested that portable altars were in use in the 
time of St. Cj’pnan, hut the passage quoted from his writings 
(Ep. iv. 2), in which he makes provision for celebration in the 
prison, is inconclusive. A portable altar is preserved at Borne 
in the church ot Bt. Maria, in Campitelli, said to have belonged 
to St. Oregoiy of Narianzus ; hut it is not regarded ns authentic. 
We also find other portable altars mentioned at a fairly early 
date, ns that of St, WuUran feirc. 740), the apostle of Frisia 
(SunuB, VitCB Sanctorum, li. 294) and ot St. Boniface. 
Mention is also made of a wooden board, covered with a linen 
cloth, used by the monks of St. Denys, who accompanied 
Charlemagne In his campaign against the Saxons (a/trae. 
St. Dionys. i. 20 ; Acta SS. OSD., ed. Paris, 1672, voL iv. p. 850)). 

In the East, in place of a portable alter, the 
antimensium (6r, i^ipivaiov, a word of somewhat 
doubtful origin) is used. It consists of a piece of 
cloth consecrated, with various ceremonies, at the 
time of the consecration of a church. It is to be 
used apparently in oratories which do not possess 
a properly consecrated alter, and in other places 
where it is doubtful if the altar has received con- 
secration. 

(Sea Bona, de Reh. Lit. i. xx. 2 (end) ; Neale, op. cif. p. 186 f. ; 
Goar, Euehotogia, p. 648. See also Suicer, Thesaurus, i.v., and 
the authorities there cited ; also Benaudot, op. cit. 1. 182). 

6 . Consecration of altars. — It would appear 
that prior to the 6th cent, the dedication of a 
cliurcfi was accomplished simply by the solemn 
celebration of the Eucharist in it. No special 
form of consecration existed. But in the case of 
churches destined to contain relics, — and in the 
latter part of this period nearly all churches 
possessed them, — these had to be solemnly enclosed 
in the altar before the celebration of the first mass 
in the church. Indeed it is possible that the later 
forms of dedication originated to a CTeat extent in 
the ceremonial accompanying this aepositio of the 
relics (pignora) of saints, and, as these rites 
illustrate the history of the altar, they may be 
briefly mentioned here. A study of the earliest 
liturgical documents, dealing -with the consecration 
of churches with their altars, reveals the fact that 
in the West two types of service existed side by 
side — the Roman and the Gallican; the latter, 
as might be expected, closely resembling the 
Byzantine formulas of dedication. Briefly it may 
be said, iritli regard to the ceremonies of tho 
consecration of the altar, that the Roman rite is 
of a funerary character, while the Gallican and 
Eastern rites resemble the ceremonies of Christian 
initiation. In the latter the altar is first con- 
secrated by lustration with holy water and 
anointing^ii-ith chrism, these corresponding to the 
rites of Daptism and confirmation. These cere- 
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monies having been performed by the bishop in 
the presence of the people, he leaves the church 
and _ proceeds to the _ spot -where the relics are 
awaiting him. Having brought them to the 
church, he takes them to the altar. But before 
the ^positlo a veil is let down, so that the con- 
cluding ceremony of enclosing the relics within 
the altar is not witnessed by the people — who 
meanwhile chant the Psalm, Cantate Domino 
caniicum novum with the Antiphon Exultabunt 
Sancti m gloria. In the Homan rite, which is of 
a funerary character, the bishop first enters the 
church and washes the altar once with water, 
then, returning to the door of the church, receives 
the pjpnorn, and, accompanied by the people, pro- 
ceeds to the altar, where he performs tne cere- 
monies of the depositio in a far more elaborate 
fashion, these constituting the main feature of 
the consecration. 

[See Duchesne, op, exL p. S99ff. (cl. the letter Ironi Pope 
Vigilius to Profuturus of Braga cited on p. 07). The earliest 
Oraines ol consecration are: (1) that published by F. 
Bianchini, Anastas. BibUothec. ili. p. xlvdii ; and (2) the Ordo 
of S. Amand, publislied hy Duchesne, op. cit. p. 478 ; cl. also 
the Gelasian Sacrainenta ilvralori, i. p. 635; see aiso Monu- 
taenia Liturff. Ambr. voL i. ; and for the ^tem rites, Goar, 
Bue/iulog. p. 832). 

iJTKnATURK. — D. Bartolini, Sopra tantichissiino altars de 
legtio rinchiitso nelt allare papale della samasanta anrf- 
basilica lataranese, Home, 1852; E. Bishop, *011 the History 
of the Cluristian Altar’ in Doicntide Bevieto, n. 71, July 1905 
fprivately reprinted): J. Blackbnme, A brief Historical 
Enqtiiry into the Introduction of Stone Altars into the 
Chnstian Church, Cambridge, 1814 ; Cardinal Bona, de Iteb. 
Liturg. Ant. 1677 ; J. Corblet, Jlist. doginat. lilurg. et arch/ol. 
du Sacrament de V Eucharistic, Paris, 1886, li. pp. 60-220; 
J. B. de Rossi, Roma Sotterranca^ Paris, 1877, lii. pp, 488- 
495; L. Duchesne, Christian Jlorshfp.- its Origin and 
Etstlution [Eng. tr.J, London, 1003; J, A. Fabricins, de A ris 
vetertim Christianorutn, licimstadt, 1697 ; A. Heaies, The 
Archerology of the Christian Altar, London, 1881; Fr. Lalb 
and F. G. Schwarz, Studien fiber Gesch, des Christl, Altars, 
Stuttgart, 1858; J. Mede, ‘On the name Altar, anciently given 
to the Holy Table,’ li’orto, London, 1861, il. 480-500 ; F. Probst, 
leitxtrgie der drei ersten Christl, Jahrhunderte, Tubingen, 1870; 
W. a, Scudamore, .JTottKa Buchoriefico, 1876; J. B. Thiers, 
Dissertation sur les principaux autels, la cloture du choeur et let 
jubis des Valises, Ihjrls, 1655 ; F, E. Warren, The lAturgp and 
Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church, London, 1897. 

H. Leonard Pass. 

ALTAR (Egj’ptian). — According to the sculp- 
tures, offerings were laid on mats or stands. A com- 
mon form of the latter was a niUar-shaped upright 
of wood or stone, on which a bowl, censer, or tray 
could rest, and sometimes tbe bowl or tray was 
made in one piece with the upright In tombs 
and temples the typical scene of offering shows a 
tray -stand ' i ^ covered with sliced loaves of 

bread ffilijlH, or with meat, vegetables, and other 


food, placed before tbe deceased man or tbe god ; 
such stands are often accompanied by a variety of 
food on mats. At el-Ainama the stands of pro- 
visions to which tbe sun-god Aton stretches his 
radiating hands are often surmounted by flaming 
bowls, perliaps censers, perhaps lamps. The food, 
drink, incense, and water were provided for the 
god or the deceased, as they would have been for 
the banquets of a living man ; most flesii and vege- 
tables seem to have been eaten raw, but in the 
standard lists of offerings roast meat was included. 
Amongst the varieties of the symbol khetei, ' altar,’ 

in the New Kingdom, is ^ , the picture of a stand 


other kind of stand for offerings— a wooden frame 


to hold jars of liquid 


-was named viAu, 


this name being equally applied to those used at 
banquets. 

In early tombs a flat slab for offerings, commonly 
called a ‘ table of oflerings,’ was placcxl before the 
niche containing a statue of the deceased, or in 
some other place corresponding. The table was 
oblong, with a projection like a spout in front. It 
was generally sculptured mth a loaf upon a 
mat, and often with a number of oflerings in detail. 
The special name for this type was probably Aotep. 
Such tables are also found in tbe ruins of temples, 
where they may have been placed for the service 
of the dedicator’s statue rather than for that of 
the god. The type persisted down to the Roman 
period ; it is rare daring the New Kingdom, but 
was revived after its fall. 

Temple altars on a large scale are very rare in 
Egypt. Down to the present time onl}’ four e-v- 
ainples have been discovered, and none have sur- 
■vived in the Ptolemaic temples. The earliest is 
of the Fifth D^masty, in tbe temple of the Sun at 
Abusir (Borehardt, Vas Ec-Heiligthnm des Kbnigs 
Ne-Woscr-Re, i. pp. 14, 43). It is formed of live 
great blocks of alabaster ; in tbe middle is a slightly 
raised circular slab, with four ^- 6- < around it, 
oriented precisely to the cardinal points. Its ex- 
treme mea-sures are some 15 ft. each way. Most of 
the surroundin;^ are now de.stroycd to tlio level of 
the ground. The altar stood in a court before the 
great obelisk - sliaped monument, and was raised 
only a few inches above tlie level of the floor; 
beside it was an area specially prepared for the 
slaughter aud cutting up of victims. At Kamak, 
in an upper chamber close to the Festal Hall of 
Tothmosis III., is a great oblong rectangular altar 
or altar-base of white felspar, bearing the name of 
Rameses ill. (Dyn, xx.), having each side shaped 
as a hotep. Tethmosis himself is recorded to have 
dedicated a similar one. 

A different type of temple altar is a raised rect- 
angular platform, reached by a flight of steps. 
There is a well-preserved example in the temple 
of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahari (Naville, Deir 
el-Bahnri, i. PJ. 8; see also plan of temple in 
Archecological RepoH, 1894-05, or in Baedeker’s 
Egypt). It measures about 16 by 13 ft., and stands 
in the centre of a small court about 5 ft. above tbe 
floor. Tbe usual Egyptian cavetto cornice runs 
round it, and the top is flat except for some slight 
coping or cresting near the edge. Built of wliite 
limestone, it is dedicated to tlio sun-god, and is 
called a khSiei in the inscription, like the stands 
of offering. Another raised altar is at Kamak, 
dedicated by Tethmosis III. ; and a third is stated 
to be in the largest temple of Gebel Barkal, dating 
from the early Ethiopian Kingdom in the 8tli or 
7th cent. B.C. (Borehardt, l.c.). These are all that 
are known to exist. The_ sculptures in tlie tombs 
of el-Aniama sliowtlie chief altars of Aton to have 
been of tills form (Lepsius, Denfcmaler iii. 90, 102 ; 
Danes, El Amama, 1 . PI. 12. 25, 27-28, ii. PI. 18, 
iii. PI. 8, 10), It seems ns if the sun-gods in par- 
ticular (Re, Aton, Amen-Ro) were honoured by 
great altars. F. Ll. Griffith. 


ndth a flaming vessel njion it; and in the scenes 
of tliat age the offerer sometimes presents such 
a stand in his hand, with a plucked goose in the 
midst of the flames. Possibly this represents a 
kind of burnt sacrifice rather than a summaiy 
kind of cooking. The root of the name kA^tvi is 
spelt by the figure of a bivalve shell i-vhich 
suggests that a shell may sometimes have replaced 
the Mwl as the receptacle for the offering. An- 


ALTAR (Greek).— The altar, in Greek religion, 
is a raLsed place, usually an artificial structure, 
which is used for the purpose of making offerings 
to a god or gods. It is thus to be distinguished, 
on the one hand, from a sacrificial trench or pit, 
such ns was often used for offerings to the dead, to 
heroes, or to the infernal deities ; and, on the other, 
from a table for offerings such as was often placed in 
a temple or before a g'od at a ceremonial banquet. 
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But there Is oo very strict line ot demarcation in either case. 
The distinction eometimes made hcturcen Pun6t as an altar for 
the Olympian gods and iaxipi for offerings to heroes, though 
laid down by Pollux (i. 8) and others, is not strictly observed by 
classical authors. And, on the other hand, a portable altar, 
such as was often used for incense or minor offerings, is not 
easy to distinguish from a sacred table. 


A more essential distinction, at first Bight, might 
seem to depend on the nature of the offerings for 
■which an altar was used, — whether, for example, 
it was only for bloodless libations, for incense, and 
for gifts of fruit and flowers, or for the slaughter 
of 'Victims, of which portions were burnt upon it. 
The ritual and ofienngs admissible in each case 
were prescribed by the nature of the deity wor- 
shipped and by the sacred regulations of the local 
cult, and the shape and construction of the altar 
must have depended upon these. But, apart from 
purely practical considerations, there does not seem 
to be any essential distinction observed in the form 
of the altar according to the various purposes for 
which it was intended. 

Some confusion of thought is found in the case 
of sacred stones or other objects that were anointed 
•with ofiierings of blood, oil, or other liquids, hound 
■with sacred woollen fillets, and otherwise treated 
in much the same way as altars. This fact has 
led some writers to assert that an altar was some- 
times regarded not merely as the symbol of the 
god, but as ha'ving him immanent m it. These 
sacred stones, which are a survival from primitive 
religious beliefs, are not, however, properly to be 
regarded as altars, though they may have been 
sometimes so thought ot when religious thought 
had advanced to less crude conceptions of the 
deities. 

Apart from these, an altar seems to derive ita 
sanctity merely from its association with a god, 
or its dedication to him. There was nothing in 
Greek religion to prevent a sacrifice being made 
to a god on any occasion or in any place ; and, in 
such cases, the convenience of the sacrifice would 
suggest the use of any outstanding rook or natural 
mound, or, in the absence of such help, the piling 
together of stones or sods to make an improvisea 
altar (a6TO<rx«5(a ^<rxapa. Pans. v. 13. 6) ; and a 
similar primitive form, often heaped together out 
of the ashes of victims, was retained by many of 
the most famous altars, such os those of Zeus at 
Olympia and of Hera at Samos. This, however, 
implies the repetition of sacrifices at the same 
place ; the selection of such places was due to 
various causes. These may best be classified, ac- 
cording to Hermann’s well - known division, as 
natural, social, and historical ; but before we ex- 
amine instances of these three classes, it is neces- 
sa^ ■to consider the relation of the altar to other 
objects connected with worship, especially the pre- 
cinct, the image, and the temple. 

The normal equipment of a sacred place in Greece 
consisted of a temple, an altar, and a precinct. In 
later times the temple was the most conspicuous 
and the most important, and usually contained the 
imago of the god ; but even then the altar was the 
essential thing for ritual purposes. If possible, it 
was placed in front of the temple, and in its main 
axis ; but so that the person -sacrificing faced east, 
with his back to the temple. Examples of this arc 
numerous ; e.g. the altars in front of the temples 
of Aphaja at iEgina, of Apollo at Delphi, and of 
A^rodite at Naucratis. Often, however, it wm 
difficult or inconvenient to place the altar in this 
position, and it was placed ^sewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, as in the case of the altar of Zeus at 
Olympia, and of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens, 
feaddi tion to the main altar, there might be others 
in the precinct, whether dedicated to the same god 
as the main altar or to other deities. An extreme 
case is offered by Olympia, where as many as 69 


other altars are recorded as existing in the sacred 
Altis of Zens. There was usually, in all proba- 
bility, a small altar for incense and small ofteringa 
within the temple ; traces of such altars have rarefy 
been found (an example is in the temple of Sarapm 
on Delos [BCR ■vi. 299]) ; but they may often have 
been small portable ones. 

It must always be borne in mind in this connexion that a 
temple in Greece was not usually intended for the performance 
of services or ritual acts, much less for congregational use ; 
it served chiefly to house the image of the god and his most 
precious offerings. Assemblies and sendees, including sacrifices 
ot ail kinds, took place for the most part outside, around the 
altar which was their real centre ; provision was sometimes 
made close to the altar for the accommodation ot worshippers 
or spectators. Thus at Oropus there are curved steps above the 
altar in the Amphiarmum, and at Olympia there was accom- 
modation for spectators near the great mtar of Zeus. Round 
the altar of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, where the ceremonial 
flogging of the Spartan youths took place, a regular amphi- 
theatre was ereettm in Roman times. An earlier and more im- 
portant example of the association of an altar with the provision 
ot accommodation for spectators is the placed in the 

orchestra of the theatre. Here the altar was the original centre 
round which were placed first provisional seats, and afterwards 
the great buildings which we find as theatres on numerous Greek 
sites. At Priene, where alone the thymtU is still extant, it is 
placed on the side of the orchestra farthest from the stage. 


Altars were, however, not always associated with 
temples. An altar might be set up on any sacred 
spot, tvith or without a precinct of some sort around 
it; and altars were also connected with the life of 
men, especially in domestic and citul surrounding. 
It was usual to have an altar of Zeus 'EpiceTor, the 
protector of the enclosure, in the courtyard of every 
bouse ; traces of such an altar are found even in 
the palace at Tiryns. Here it was usual for the 
head of the house to offer sacrifice, especially on 
festival days. In addition to this there was the 
hestia or hearth, usually circular, and sacred to the 
goddess of the same name. Such a hearth is usually 
fonnd in the hall of palaces of the Mycenoean age : 
its position in the house of historical times is doubt- 
ful. We should expect to find it in iho pastas or 
^en recess opposite the entrance, according to 
Galen’s description of the primitive house j but 
some suppose it to have been placed in the dySptir 
or dining-room. The hearth was the centre of 
domestic life, and it was accordingly sought by a 
suppliant who claimed the right of Hospitality ; at 
a wedding, fire from it was carried to the hestia in 
the new home by the bride’s mother, thus ensuring 
the continuity of the domestic worship. The hearth 
of the royal palace was the centre of the worship 
and hospitality of the State in monarchical times. 
It was natural that, with the growth of democratic 
feeling, this should be transferred to the hearth of 
the State as the focus of civic life ; such a hearth, 
itself usually circular, was often enclosed in a cir- 
cular building called a tholos ; and the Prytaneum, 
where public hospitality was dispensed, was associ- 
ated ■with it. The oririnal character of the public 
hearth as an altar of Hestia ■was not, however, lost 


sight of ; the Prytanes at Athens regularly offered 
sacrifice there. On the sacred hearth in the Pry- 
taneum at Olympia the fire was always kept burn- 
ing day and night. It was also customary to set 
up altars in a market-place (agora), a gateway, or 
other places of concourse ; and the sacrifices which 
preceded any assembly for political or other pur- 
poses implied the provision of an altar for offering 
them. Such altars frequently stood by themselves, 
without being attached to any particular temple 
or precinct. 

"rhis summary of the relation of altars to other 
appliances or conditions of religious or social life 
sulfices, to a great extent, as a comment on the 
classification of the reasons that led to the choice 
of various places for altars. We may assign to 
natural causes the erection of altars on mountain- 
tops or in groves, beneath sacred tree.s, in caves, 
beside springs, or in other situations distinguished 
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by their natural surroundings ; to the same cate- 
gory may be assigned altars dedicated to Zens 
Karai/3drj)f where lightning had struck, and others 
in commemoration of extraordinary phenomena; 
c.g, the altar to Phosphorus — perhaps an epithet 
of Artemis — dedicated by Thrasybulus in honour 
of the miraculous light that led his adventurous 
band from Phyle to Munychia. Examples of altars 
which owe their origin to social causes have already 
been given, especially those of the house and of the 
agora. In addition to the usual gods of the market- 
place (dyopatoc 6eol) WO sometimes find altars of more 
abstract ethical significance, such as the altars of 
(\tos (pity) and of Mtif (sense of honour) at Athens. 
Many of the altars attached to temples or in pre- 
cincts would belong to this class. AJtars that owe 
their origin to historical causes are not so common ; 
a good example is the altar dedicated by the GreelM 
to Zeus Eleutherius at Platoea after their victory 
over the Persians. This class might be indefinitely 
enlarged if we include in it all altars that were set 
up for a special sacrifice and left as a memorial of 
it Such were especially common in later times ; 
a familiar example is offered by the ‘tanrobolio’ 
altars of Bomon date. 

The form and size of altars vary very greatly, 
from a small portable block or table to a structure 
a stadium in length, and from a mere mound of 
earth to an elaborate combination of architecture 
and sculpture like the great altar at Pergamus. 
The form of a round or oval mound, with the 
addition probably, in larger e.vamples, of a retain- 
ing wall of some sort to hold it together, was to bo 
found in many of the oldest and most sacred altars. 
That of Zeus at Olympia, which was constructed 
of the ashes of victims, including those brought 
from the sacrifices on the sacred hearth at the 
Prytaneum, had a circumference, on its lower plat- 
form, of 125 ft., and of 32 on its upper portion, and 
a total height of 22 feet. The altar of Apollo 
at Delos, which was counted one of the seven 
wonders of the world, was said to be constructed 
of the horns of victims (Kepinrot The other 
form of altar which may be regarded as primitive 
is an upstanding mass of rock, either in its rough 
state or cut to a rectangular form. The great 
altar of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens was a 
tract of natural rock, quite uneven on the top, but 
cut to a more or less square shape at the sides ; it 
was about 80 or 90 feet square. Another rock-cut 
altar, of a more regular shape, with a platform and 
steps, is that in the middle of the Pnyx from 
which the orators addressed the people. Altars 
were, however, more frequently mode of stone or 
marble, cut from a single block if they were small, 
or built up like any other structure if they were 
large. Small altars might be either round or rect- 
angular ; there does not seem to be any ritual dis- 
tinction between the two, except that the hearth 
(im-la) was usually circular ; and so, perhaps, were 
the low altars suitable to heroes, and called by 
later authorities i<rxdpat; but rectangular altars to 
heroes were not unusual, e.g, that in the Heroum 
at Olympia. 

When the altar was of any size and importance, 
the rectangular form prevailed ; and the altar was 
usually mounted on a basis which projected on one 
side, and so provided aplatform {rpdBvffit) on which 
the sacrificer stood. This was usually so placed 
that he faced towards the east; thus, in the 
normal positions of altar and temple, _ he would 
turn his back on the image of the deity in the 
temple, — a fact which alone would suffice to prove 
that the altar was the most primitive^ and most 
essential object in religiotw ntes. This platform 
was of considerable extent in great altars, and was 
the place where the victims were slaughtered, the 
portions that were selected to be burnt being con- 


sumed on the altar itself. Altars intended for the 
sacrifice of many victims at once, or for hecatombs, 
were necessarily of very large size. The dimen- 
sions of the great altar built by Hieron n. of 
Syracuse (which is about 216 yards in length and 
about ^ yards in width), of the altars of Zeus at 
Olympia and of Athene at Athens, have already 
been mentioned ; another example, of medium sue, 
is an altar near the theatre at Megalopolis, which 
measures about 36 ft. by 6 ft. 6 inches. 

Where stone was not readily available, an altar 
might be construeted of other materials ; thus at 
Naucratis the altar, with its steps and prothgsis, 
in the precinct of Aphrodite, is built, like the 
temple, of unbaked bnok and faced with stucco. 
Altars of any considerable size usually consisted of 
a mere outer shell of masonry, the inside being 
filled with rubble or with the ashes from sacrifice ; 
they thus offered a convenient surface on which to 
kindle the sacrificial fire. In the case of small 
stone oltmn which were used for bum^offerings, 
some special arrangement was necessary to place 
on the top. As a rule, extant small altars are 
flat on the top. Sometimes they are hollowed into 
basins, as if to hold libations or drink-ofierings ; 
occasionally we find a drain to let the liquid run 
away, as in the altar found at Paphos {JES ix. 
239). Sometimes an altar had the form of a table 
supported upon stone legs. A good early example 
of this type was found in the early Dionysion west 
of the Acropolis at Athens. The Boeotians used 
to build an altar of wood on the summit of Mount 
’ Cithmron, and to let it be consumed together with 
I the sacrifice. 

It was usual to give some architectural form to 
an altar, if only in the step or steps on which it 
was raised and the moulding that ornamented it at 
top and bottom. Where something more elaborate 
was attempted, it often took the form of Ionic 
volutes at each end of the top moulding ; these were 
often joined at the sides by rolls such ns we see on 
the capitals of Ionic colnmns. Large built altars 
are sometimes ornamented by a Doric frieze of 
triglyphs and metopes, occupying the whole height 
of the structure; an example of this occurs in 
the large altar already mentioned at Megalopolis. 
Often in later times tne decoration of an altar, in 
architecture and sculpture, became more elaborate. 
The altar of Athene at Priene was decorated with 
an attached Ionic colonnade, and with figures ip 
relief between the columns. The altar of Artemis 
of Ephesus is said to have been full of the work 
of Praxiteles. The great altar of Asklepios pt 
Cos was an elaborate structure ; but the chief 
example of this kind was the great altar of Zeus 
at Pergamus. This consisted of a great basis, 
about 100 ft. square, ornamented with the well- 
known frieze of the gigantomachy. A broad flight 
of steps on the west side led up to the top of this 
basis, which was surrounded By a colonnade ; in 
this space was the altar proper, consisting of 
beapeu up ashes. An even larger altar than tiiis is 
said to hove existed at Parium on the Propontis. 
A remarkable architectural development of the 
circular altar is to be seen in the Thotos or Thymele 
(its official name) at Epidanrus ; it has the form of 
a circular temple, with colonnades inside and out- 
side. 

Inscription* are not usually found on altam in 
Greece. An early example is the altar with 
or ri(Kiur painted on its stucco face in the Ilcronra 
at Olympia. The chief altar attached to a temple 
or precinct would not require any such means of 
identification, though, where it was a special 
dedication, this might be recorded, e.g. the great 
altar of Apollo at Del phi states that it %vas dcdic,ated 
by the Chians, and a smaller inscription on its 
corner adds that the Chians received the privilege 
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of irpoiiavrtla for their gift. In the case of altars 
to other gods than the one to whom the precinct 
belonged, inscrijjtions would be useful, but were 
by no means universal. They would be required 
also on altars in public places ; e.g. the inscribed 
altar in the Dipylon gateway at Athens, dedicated 
to Zens Herkeios, Hermes, and Acamas. Where 
the object of an altar was commemorative rather 
than for practical use, the inscription ;would of 
course be essential. But ritual ordinances as to 
sacrifices were usually inscribed, not on the altar 
itself, but on a stela or slab set up beside it, or 
on some other convenient place in its immediate 
vicinity. 

For the ritual of sacrifice, and the manner in 
which altars were used in connexion with it, see 
Sacbifice. But it should be added here that an 
altar was usually dedicated to the service of a 
particular god, and was not used for offerings to 
any other. A good example of this is seen in the 
sixty-nine altars of Olympia, each of which had 
its proper destination, and was visited in its proper 
turn in the monthly order of sacrifices. This iiile 
did not, however, preclude a common dedication to 
several gods of one altar (oTJ/t/Joi/toi, ipto^dipuoi Seal). 
There existed altars of all the gods, or of the 
twelve gods ; an interesting example, probably to 
ensure the worship of some powers that might 
otherwise be overlooked, is offered by the altar of 
‘ the unknown gods ’ at Olympia, The example of 
this title quoted by St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17°*) 
was, however, in the singular. Frequently two 
gods were worshipped at the same altar ; a classical 
instance is provided by the six twin altars men- 
tioned by Pindar in 01. V. 12 (see Schol. ad loc.). 
In Athens, Poseidon and Erechtheus shared a 
common altar in the Erechtheum, and in the 
Amphianeum at Oropus the altar has been en- 
larged so as to accommodate several deities (Hpaiic- 
tikA ’Apx* 'Er. 1804, p. 91). 

In addition to their use for the ritual of sacrifice, 
altars were also sought by suppliants, who often 
sat upon the steps, and especially by those seeking 
sanctuary. The altar in a house, whether the hestia 
or that of Zeus Herkeios, often served this pur- 
pose; and in a temple a suppliant would naturally 
place himself under the protection of the god either 
by clasping his image or by seating himself on the 
altar or beside it. It does not, however, appear 
that in Greek religion there was any peculiar power 
in this connexion that belonged to tne altar more 
than to any other part of a temple or precinct. 
The right of sanctuary usually had clearly defined 
limits -within which it was inviolable. It is ivorthy 
of note that when Cylon’s followers had to go out- 
side these limits, it was to the early image, not 
to the altar, that they attached the rope to which 
they trusted for protection. 


teuu-nnut— See end ot art. Avrstt (Roman). 

Ernest A. Gardner. 

ALTAR (Hindu). — Altars, or raised platforms, 
play an important part in the Hindu corempnial. 
The Sanskrit for a Hindu altar is vedi, which is 
defined as ‘ an altar or raised place made of Kuta 
grass, or strewed with it, and prepared for an 
oblation, for placing the vessels used at a sacrifice, 
a place or ground prepared for sacrifice’ (Monier 
Williams, s.v.). The original vedi was a trench 
of varied shape, in which the sacrificial fires 
were kept, dug in the sacrificial ground. In early 
times in India, when the gods were -worshippea 
by each man at his own fireplace, it was a duty 
incumbent on eveiy householder to keep the sacred 
fire in the altar, from the very day on which the 
ceremony of the Agnyfidhfina, or the setting up 
of sacrificial fires, had been performed. On that 
important occasion the sacnficer chose bis four 
priests, and erected sheds or fire-houses for the 


GSrhapatya and the Ahavaniya fires respectively. 
A circle was marked for the Garhapatya fire, and 
a square for the Ahavanlya fire; a semicircular 
area for the Dak^in&gni or southern fire, if that 
also was required. The adhvaryu or officiating 
priest then procured a temporap' fire, either pro- 
ducing it by friction, or obtaining it from the 
village, and, after the usual fivefold lustration of 
the Garhapafya fireplace, he laid doun tlie fire 
thereon, and in the evening handed two pieces of 
wood, called arapi, to the sacrificer and his wife, 
for the purpose of producing by attrition the 
Ahavaniya lire the next morning. 

There were different vedis for different kinds of 
offering, as, e.g., the large Soma altar [mah&vedi) 
and the pShtKi vedi, used for animal sacrifice, 
which resembled the vttard vedi, or ‘northern 
altar’; the latter was an altar raised with earth 
excavated in forming what is called a chdtvdla, or 
hole. The Satapawa Brahmana . compares the 
shape of an altar to that of a woman : ‘ The altar 
should be broad on the western side, contracted 
in the middle, and broad again on the eastern 
side ; for thus shaped they praise a woman.’ The 
shape of sacrificial altars was considered a matter 
of so much importance that there were special 
manuals in Sanskrit, call^ Sulbosatras, which 
form part of the ancient Srautasutras, and give 
the measurements necessary for the construction 
of the altars. The different shapes in which brick 
altars might be constructed are mentioned as 
early as in the Taittirlya Saihhitn. Thus there 
is a falcon-shaped altar built of square bricks, 
or an altar of the shape of a falcon with curved 
wings and outspread tail; a heron-shaped altar 
with two feet; one of the shape of the forepart 
of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral triangle ; 
another of the form of two such triangles joined 
at their bases; several wheel-shaped or circular 
altars, tortoise -shaped, etc. The area of the 
earliest species of altars was to be square 
puru§as, the term puru-^a denoting the height of 
a man -with uplifted arms. The area remained 
the same when a different shape of altar was 
required. This and other changes could not be 
efiected -without a considerable knowledge of 
geometry. As stated by Thibaut, ‘squares had 
to be found which would be equal to two or 
more given squares, or equal to tlie difference of 
two given squares ; oblongs had to be turned into 
squares and squares into oblongs . . . ; the lost 
task, and not the least, was that of finding a 
circle the area of which might equal as closely 
03 possible that of a given square.’ The result 
of these operations was the compilation of a series 
of geometrical rules which are contained in the 
above-mentioned SulbasUtras. 

A lively controversy has been golne on u to whether thess 
geomctricsl rules are ot Indian g^rowtii, or due to Orcck Inlla. 
ence, the numerous coincidences between the Sanskrit texts 
and the writings ot Ileron tavpuring the latter vic%T, whereas 
the apparent antiquity ot the Sulbasutras, and their close con- 
nexion with the ancient sacrificial rites ot the Br&hmans, would 
seem to render their native origin the more probable alternative. 

Though offerings in the ancient Vedic fashion 
have become very rare in India, various^ kinds of 
altars continue in common use for religious pur- 
poses. Thus the present writer saw a square vedi 
made of earth or clay, on which an open fire for 
oblations of batter had been kindled, at the conse- 
cration of a public tank near Calcutta. Hindu 
altars are also erected at some of the Sadiskfiros 
or family celebrations of the Brfihmans. Thus 
among the Deshasth Brfihmans in Dharwar, it is 
customary, a few days before the ceremony of 
thread-girding, to raise a porch in front of the 
house, on the western side of which an altar is 
set up facing east. On the day of the ceremony 
the boy is bathed and is seated on a low wooden 
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stool which is placed upon the altar, and his father 
ind mother sit on either side. The chief priest 
kindles on tlio altar a sacred fire, into which he 
ihrows ofierings. On the occasion of a marriage 
in the same caste, an altar about six feet square 
ind one foot high is raised. The bride and bride- 
^oom are led to the marriage altar, and two men 
□old a cloth between them. At the luckj’ moment 
the cloth is drawn aside, and each for the first time 
time sees the other’s face. Afterwards the priest 
kindles a sacred fire on the altar, and clarified 
butter and parched CTain are thrown in. The 
married couple walk thrice round the fire. Seven 
heaps of rice are made on the altar, and a betel- 
nut is placed on each of the heaps. The bridegroom 
lifting the bride’s right foot places it on each of 
the seven heaps successively. Among the Deshasth 
Brahmans of Bijiipur, boys on their initiation are 
led to an altar called bahule, where the priest 
girds them with the sacred thread, to which a 
small piece of deerskin is tied. 

lantRATtniE. — Eegellag’a transl. of the 6atap«th« BrfUunaea 
In SJ3E, vola. xiT. xxj, (1882, 1880, with plan of aacrifldal 
ground with vedi); R. (X Dutt, Hiilory of Civiliiotion in 
Xnejenf India, 3 vola., Calcutta, 1830-1800; J. Thibaut, ‘On 
the Sulvaautraa’in vol.xliv., ‘ Aatronomle, Aatrologie, 

und Mathematik' in GIAP, Straaaburg, l^j A. HiUebrondt, 
‘Eitualjittcratur,’ »6., Strassburgr, 1897; A. Bilrk, ‘Das Apaa- 
tamba-Sulba-Sutra* in ZDilG, vola. Iv. Ivl., 1001, 1002; £0, 
Tol. xxii. Dharwar, and vol. xidli. Bijipur; Monler Willlama, 
BrAhmaniam and Binduitm*, London, 1801, p. 803. 

J. Jolly. 

ALTAR (Japanese). — In Japan little distinction 
is made between the table and the altar. No 
special sanctity attaches to the latter. In Bud- 
dnist temples there is a stand on which incense 
is burnt, called "kodan or kodzuhuye (‘incense- 
table’). Shinto ofierings are placed on small tables 
of unpainted wood. Tlie old ritual prescribed that 
in the case of Greater Shrines the ofierings should 
be placed on tables (or altars) ; in the case of Lesser 
Shrines, on mats spread on the earth. 

Each house may have its Buddhist domestic 
altar, or rather shrine {bu(sudan)~x>. miniature cup- 
board or shelf where an image of a Buddha is 
deposited, or a Shinto altar (kamidana) where 
Shinto tokens, pictures, or other objects of devotion 
are kept. \V. G. AsTOK. 

ALTAR (Perainn), — x. In none of the ancient 
Persian records, whether literary or inscriptional, do 
we find a generic term for ‘ altar.’ * Nevertheless, 
to in for from the absence of such a term in the extant 
records that no kind of altar was employed in the 
Zoroastrian ritual during the period represented 
by the Inscriptions and the Avesta, would be to 
press the argument from negative evidence too far. 
Moreover, if the limited vocabulary of the Inscrip- 
tions contains no toord for ‘altar,’ yet the royal 
sculptor has left an unequivocal witness of the 
existence of altars in the Mazdaism of the early 
Acbfcmenians, in the representation of the altar 
itself in bas-relief over the entrance of the tomb of 
Darius Hystaspis on the rocks at Naksh i Rustam.t 

The statements of Greek and Roman authors as 
to the absence of altars, and of temples and images, 
in early Persian worship, would seem, on the first 
view, more dilficult of a satisfactorj’ cxplanntion.J: 
Herodotus, claiming to speak from personal ob- 
servation and research, states (i. 131 11.) that the 
Persians ‘ think it unlawful to build tcraMcs or 
altars, imputing folly to those who do so.’ There- 
fore, 'when about to sacrifice, they neither erect 

•The ddUva odtu of the Avesta (rondiddd, viii. SI, 85; 
xiu. 17) forms no real exception; for, etj-mole^cally, it means 
no more thxn ‘legal or consecrated plxce,' nna b synonymous 
rsther with frmrJs th»n with altar. See, however, J»ci:»n, 
Crorxfr. iron. Phil., il. 701 ; Pmia, Pott and Prtttnt, p. S03, 
by the seme euthor. 

t See DieuUfoy, L’AavpoU it SvM, p. tSt- 

1 Be* ert. Txxru*. 
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altars nor kindle fire.’ Strabo (bom e. 60 n.c,), 
writing some four hundred and fifty years later, 
reiterates (XV. iii. 13) the testimony of Herodotus, 
though, in regard to the phenomena of his own 
time, he afterwards modifies its application (sea 
loc. cit. §§ 14-15). 

It is generally agreed, however, by this time, 
that the Kind of altar with which Herodotus, as a 
Greek, was famUiar — a raised platform in mnsoniy, 
with steps to ascend, erected in front of the temple 
and Under the shadow of the sculptured statue of 
the deity to whom the temple was dedicated, and 
upon which animal sacrifices were immolated — was 
quite unknown amongst the Persians for a long 
period after Herodotus wrote his History. This is 
not intended to imply that animal sacrifices as 
well were foreim to the Persian worship of the 
6th cent. B.c. For, in tho same passage, Herodotus 
describes the customs observed in such sacrifices : 
'If any intends to sacrifice to a god, he leads tho 
animal to a consecrated place.’ ‘Then dividing 
the victim into parts, he hoUs the flesh, and lays 
it upon the most tender herbs, especially trefoU.’ 
The herbs must certainly he regarded os serving 
the purpose of nn altar, upon which tho flesh is 
preMnted for the acceptance of the deity ; for while 
it lies there, the Magus, we are told, performs tho 
religions service (cf., in some respects, the use of 
tho altar of peace-offering amongst the Hebrews). 

The same custom was observed in tbe cult of 
certain Persian divinities even in Strabo’s time. 

‘ They sacrifice to water by going to a lake, river, 
or fountain ; having dug a trench, they slaughter 
the victim over it . . then they lay the flesh in 
order upon myrtle or laurel hranohes ’ (loc. cit. § 14). 
Here we meet with nn Iranian substitute for tho 
Greek or raised altar for immolatinp' the 

victim, namely, tho trench, which, indeed, is highly 
suggestive of the antiquity of tho method of sacn* 
Being to some of these natural divinities. We have 
before us what is, probably, n relic of an ancient 
method of sacrificing which goes back to tho Indo- 
Iranian period, the trench being tho Zoroastrian 
counterpart of the vedi of the Vedic ritual.* 

There is another fact in connexion with ancient 
Persian substitutes for altars mentioned by 
Herodotus, which is interesting, and not, it would 
appear, without its significance. ‘ The conspernted 
places’ in the open air whither tho victims for 
some of their sacrifices were led for slangliter, 
were on the tops of tho highest mountains.t Re- 
membering this and tho fact that tlio chief god 
of tlio Persians was a sky-god, do wo not here per- 
ceive their true reason, or, at least, an additional 
reason on their part for reproaching with folly, os 
they did, those who crecteu artificial platforms for 
sacrificing? In these mountains the pious Zoro- 
nstrians saw tho altars which their God had pro- 
vided, which dwarfed and rendered superfluous all 
other altars, and upon which Ho seemed ever to 
dwell as they gazed upon them from their distant 
homes. 

On the other hand, the has-relicf sculpture over 
tho royal tomb at Naksh i Rustam docs not ropre- 
Bcut a sacrificial altar, or indicate any .substitute 
wliatsover for the Greek pufi6t, such as the trench 
was. Its purpose and significance are entirely 
different. If we wish to find amongst another 
people anything like a parallel to it, we must turn, 
not to the Greeks, but to tho ancient Hebrews. Like 
the Ark of the Covenant amongst the Israelites, it 
was not an instrument for presenting anything to 
the deity, hut the resting-place of the most perfect 

• Bv« ‘Di* XpiSt6rab*-6olba-Sa'j»: VUrteiztinz roa C3rk; 
Die iBliidbchea AlUbe end drsjewmebrbc.he Winen vreichM 
ihre Konjtrni'tJcn vorxuxsetxt,* HPH O, toL It, p, tiZ C., voL Ivl. 

th« cw of 'h!jh cUeoi' (UrnZih) xcsonjit tt« 
nebrr>n(l K»*,XK17“- B«* »!*o On 22“). 
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symbol and truest visible manifestation of the 
presence of that divinity, namely, the sacred lire. 
The figure on the rock is, therefore, a Fire-altar, 
attesting the use of such altars amongst the Persians 
long before the death of Darius. 

Of the fact that the Persian reverence for fire 
goes back to a very early period, there can be no 
doubt. * The prominence of the .4grni-cult amongst 
the Indians os vvell as the Iranians shows con- 
clusively that it was part of that common heritage 
which the Indo-Iranian period bequeathed to them. 
And the reform of Zoroaster had, no doubt, as 
one of its results, the intensification and extension 
of the reverence for that element. f 

When we remember that the divine flame had to 
be preserved with the most scrupulous care from all 
possibility of contamination,^ os well as maintained 
ever unextinguished, it is natural to conclude not 
only that from early times there must have been a 
protection from climatic and atmospheric dangers, 
in the form of roofed and walled edifices (see 
Temples), but that it would be equally necessaiy 
to circumscribe it in some vessel, and raise it suffi- 
ciently high from the floor, so as to guard it from 
being polluted by dust or insects. And in the 
representation on the rock these conditions are 
fulfilled. 

In formation, judging from the bas-relief altar,§ 
the Acluemenian Fire-altar seems to have consisted 
of (a) a massive plinth or pedestal, with (b) what 
appears like a stone slab, of some inches in depth, 
resting upon it, and which may very naturally be 
regarded as th_e prototype of what is now so well 
kno'ft’n as the AdosAt ;|| (c) crowning all, the sacred 
urn, now called the Atash-dan, the * fire-container,’ 
wherein the divine and eternal fire burned. 

Even in those early days, probably, just as in the 
time of Strabo IT and Pausanias ** (c, 180A.D.), and 
in modem Fire-temples, this sacred vessel was full 
to its utmost capacity with the ashes of preceding 
days, and upon these the sacred flame was kept 
burning day and night with incense and sandal- 
wood. 

Moreover, from the days of Cyrus onwmds the 
divine fire burned, not only in the sacred vase con- 
cealed in the seclusion of the Atash-gah, but it, or 
at least an inferior form of it.tt invariably formed 
part of the religious processions and royal progresses 
of the Persian kings. Xenophon, m describing 
these processions (Cyrop. viii. iii. 11-13), tells us 
that ‘ after the third chariot men followed carrying 
fire on a largo altar ’ (Ar’ ^irvdpas peydXijt), _ 

In what respect, if at all, the i<rxipa difiered in 
form from the altar of the Aiash-gah, we are unable 
to say, 1 ho word icrxdpa, which Xenophon em- 
ploys, is variously translated in jiassages where it 
occurs as * hearth,’ ‘ unraised altar,’ ‘ brasier.’ One 

* See von Ferdinand Jnetl, ' Dio iUteste Iranieche Religion 
und iiir Stiller Zarathustra’ in Preitisische JahrMeher, voL 
Ixxxriii. |>]>. SI, 85, 80. Also, Shabmatani, cd. Uoarbriicker, Halle, 
1860, 1. pp. 281, 293 ; and Gottheil, ' References to Zoroaster In 
SiTiaoand Arabic Literature ’in Clastical StudUi in Honour 
of Umry OrUler, pp. 44-47. 

f See Jackson, ZoroasUr, tht Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 
BS-100. 

1 See Dieulafoy, L’AeropoU de Sxtse, p. 392, n. 1. 

5 There Is no reason to think that the two large real Fire- 
aitars hewn out of the rook at Naksh i Rustam were typical of 
those in use in the regular worship at any period in the history 
of the Zoroastrian religion. (See Jackson, Pertia, Past and 
Present, p. 803, and illustration, p. 805). 

I ‘AdOsht, Pehlevi Itishto (Dldist&n 48. 15), prohablement 
forni6 de dfor-sfo, " oii sc tient le feu " ' (Darmesteter, Le Zend 
Avesta, vol. i. p. Ixi, note 3). 

^ • In the middle of these (the fire-temples) is an altar, on which 
is a great quantity of ashes ’ (Strabo, foe. ctf. 5 15). 

•* * In the temples of tire Persians there is a room where ashes of 
a colour other tnan that of ordinary ashes are found. ... He 
puts dry wood upon the altar . . , the wood Is to be ignited on 
the ashes without fire ’ (Pausanias, v. 27. 5). 

It Dieulafoy, L'AeropoU de Suse, p. 309; Tide, Oetehiedenis 
wm den Oodsdienst fn den Oudheid, Deel 11. 2<t« Stuk, pp. 353-4, 
Amsterdam, 190L 


would scarcely thmk that this portable altar would 
include the massive support which seems to have 
characterized the temple altar* (but see on Sasan- 
ian altars, below, § 2 ). 

Sebeos (wrote c. 650-675 A.D.) states that the 
portable altar was less elaborate than that in use 
in the Atash-gah* Quintus Curtius (c. 64 A.D.), 
however, asserts that these royal altars were made 
of silverj- The latter statement may refer only 
to the Atash-ddn. Tabari, the Arabic historian 
(5. 839 A.D.), relates how Yazdijird HI., the last 
of the Sasanian kings, carefully deported with 
him the sacred fire, in its fit receptacle, from place 
to place in his hurried flight before the conquering 
Arabs. 

From the representations on the coins of the 
period, J we learn that the sacred fire was not ex- 
tinguished upon the altar during the Parthian 
domination (B.c. 25 ()-a.d. 226). Unfortunately, 
these coins do not assist us very materially in ascer- 
taining the conformation of the altar at this time. 
Although the Fire-altar is a common type on the 
reveree of the pieces of the period, they contain only 
the Atash-ddn, having as support the lower part of 
the Fire-temple or Atash-gdh ; that is, it is only a 
convention. Still they serve sufficiently to show 
that in its main element, the Atash-ddn, the Fire- 
altar of the Achwmenians had persisted and sur- 
vived the shock given to Zoroastrian ritual by the 
conquest of Alexander and the rule of the Arsacids. 

It is possible, though this is by no means certain, 
that it was during this period § that the sacred 
places on the high mountains, under the influence 
of foreign cults, gave room to temples, in the 
classical sense (Itp6v), and consequently there arose 
the accompanying altar (/9upi6 j) for animal sacrifices 
(cf. Strabo, loc. cit. § 16, also XI. viii. 4 ; Pausanias, 
loc. cit.). 

Other high authorities || are strongly inclined to 
assign what are, admittedly, the extant remains of 
one of these temples, the famous temple at Kan- 
gavar, to the time of Artaxerxes n. (Mnemon) 
(404-358 B.C.), when, ns we learn from several 
sources, there was a serious decadence from ortho- 
dox Zoroastrianism, and a recrudescence of ancient 
cults (cf. J. H. Moulton, Thinker, 1892, vol. ii. pp. 
498-499). The last word on this matter is yet to be 
ivritten. 

On any theory, we are certain that in the first 
century before our era two classes of altars, at least, 
were used in Zoroastrian ritual, namely, the Fire- 
altar of the Atash-gah, and the sacrificial altar 
attached to the temples erected to specific Persian 
divinities. 

Was there not yet another altar in use at this 
period? Certain statements in the terse account 
which Strabo gives (loc. cit.) of the religious jirac- 
tices of the Persians would seem to justify the 
inference. 

We know that the temples of those Persian 

• • Outre Ie> Bomptuenx pyrdea constrults dans Ics villea, il 
existait encore des pyrde* nmbubnta pour Jcsquels on disposait 
une tent* eptclale, et le rol n’entrait Janrnls en campagne autre- 
xnent qu'accompa^d do mages et de pyrdes ’ (J otinial Asiatique, 
1^, p. 118 ISebdos, p. 609- For a somewhat different version of 
this passage, see I)r. Heinrich Hubschmann, Zur Qeschichte 
Armenient und der ertten Kriege der Araber (aus dem Anrien- 
itehen des SeUos), Lelprig, 1878, p. 7, n. 1. 

) • Ordo nutem agminls erat tolls. Ignis, quem ipsi 8.acrum 
et lotemura vocabant, argenteis altoribus prselerebatur. Magi 
proximi patrium carmen canebant ' (ili. 3, 9f.). 

1 These coins were notpartof the national issues, but belonged, 
probably, to the semi-independent kings of Persia — Persia in the 
narrower sense. BeeJdumtrmnto Orientalia, * Parthian Coinage,* 
by Percy Gardner, p. 20 ; A’um. Chron. vol. viL pp. 237, 242, 24 4 ; 
and espe<fially Jiwu, Grundr.iran. PhU. iL pp. 480-87 ; Corolla 
livmismatiea, Oxford, 1900, Etude tur la Pumirmatigue de la 
Perside, pp. 63-97, Pi. ill. by Allotte de la Fuye ; Dom, Cot- 
ledum des monnaxet satsamdes deftu le lieutenant-giniral J. 
de Dartholomcci, St. Petersburg, 1873, passim. 

i See Dieulafoy, L'Art Antique de la Perse, pL r. 7-8, 10-11. 
207. 

I See Jackson, Pertia, Past and Pnsent, pp. 236-242 
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divinities were separate and distinct from the Fire- 
temples or J(ash-gahs (Strabo, loc. cit. § 15). But 
Strabo adds that to whatever divinity the Persians 
sac^ced, they first addressed a prayer to fire, ^ 
their devotions then, as now, being performed in 
the prMence of the sacred element. Further, in 
describing the sacrifice to water as mentioned 
above, he adds that they took great care lest any 
of the blood should spurt into the fire. Tlie fire, 
in this case, cannot have been that of the Aiash- 
gdh, but a fire on some kind of altar or brasier 
present at the place of sacrifice (§ 14). This fire 
would natumlly be of an inferior grade to that 
used m the Atash-gah, and consequently it is quite 
conceivable that it may have served both for boil- 
ing the flesh * and for representing the fire of the 
Aiash-gdh ns the symbol of the nature and pres- 
ence of the deity. (See below, § 3 ). 

If the inference is correct, we have here the 
parent, so to speak, of the Fire-altar employed at 
the present day in the Izashnah-Gah, or place 
where the religious rites are performed. 

2 . On Sasanian coins of all periods, the Fire-altar 
is a constant type, modified, as it is, from time to 
time. On some of the earlier pieces wo observe 
that there are, attached to the sides of the altar, 
metal feetf in the form of lions’ paws, which seem 
to rest upon what were probaoly intended for 
handles whereudth to carry the altar. It is, how- 
ever, conceivable that these were a feature of only 
the movable altar already described, but were not 
characteristic of the altar of the Atash-gah. How- 
ever, in the later coins of the period this feature 
disappears, and we have mereh' the central sup- 
port in the form of a short column with a base, 
and croivned, as in the older coins, by the Adosht, 
which, in tom, supports the Atash-dan.X 

Whether it was the great reform of Zoroastrian- 
ism inaugurated and developed by the Sasanian 
kings that abolished the practice of animal sacri- 
fice, or whether it had fallen into disuse before 
the rise of that dynasty (cf. Dieulafoy, L'AcropoU 
de Susc, p. 402, Note 2), there can be no doubt that 
from Sasanian times onwards no places for real 
sacrifices are to bo counted among Zoroastrian 
altars. 

The ddiiga-gditi was no doubt more extensive 
than a mere shrine for the Atash-ddn of the 
Bahram Fire, but its remaining part was the shelter 
of another, only inferior. Fire-altar, already con- 
jectured to exist in earlier times, namely, the 
sm^l Fire-altar of the leashnah-Gdh (as witness of 
this, see the elaborate ritual of Avesta, Vend. v. 39, 
etc,). These are the two classes of altars in use 
among the Zoroastrians of Persia and the Farsis 
of Inma at the present day. 

3 . Modem Fire-altars, while always retaining the 
two most essential out of the three parts of which 
S-asanian and, probably, as we have seen, earlier 
altars consisted, namely, the Adosht and the Atash- 
ddn, vary somewhat in the form of the latter from 
those found on the coins and sculpture-s. 

The Atash-ddns seen by Anquetil du Perron at 
Surat (see Zend Avesta, ii. pi. x. ; Darmesteter, 
Le Zend Avesta, i. pi. iii.), consisted of largo round 
vases of metal, much like our garden fiowor-vases, 
with a foot like a goblet and widening upwards, 
the larger one measuring three and a half feet in 
height, and three in diameter at the brim. !^cb 
stood upon its Adosht, about six inches in height. 
The size and_dcgreo of elaboration which char- 
acteriie the Atash-ddn depend in the first place 
upon the we.altli of the community worshipping 

• See Riwlinson, Firt Great itonarthies eg the iljveient 
IjCtiem World, voU UL p. S5t>, London, 157U . ^ . 

f *Vum. CAnm.t Kew ficrifs. ^oL xlf- *Sjt»nUa Colas, 
n L 

J -Vum, Chrtfn. toL xlL pL il-r, and, In ffenenl. 
cp, cit. 


afc ifcs shrine, and especially niton the qiinlity of 
the fire it contains : whether it is the Bahram Fire, 
the purest and most sacred of nil earthly fires, or 
the Atash i Adardn, the fire of the second grade, 
or only that used in the Jzashtiah-L-hdnah. 

The larger of the two firc-altqrs which Anquetil 
saw was that of an Aiash i Adardn, placed, of 
course, in the Atash-gdh ; the smaller one was 
that in use in the Izashnah-Gdh. The latter 
contains the lowest grade of the hierarchj- of 
sacred fires ; it is the representative, though not 
the equal, of the fires ol the Atash-gdh (Darme- 
steter, Le Zend Avesta, i. p, Ixiii). In front of this 
altar the priestly rites and religious ceremonies 
are performed (see SACRIFICE and Offerings). 
In large temples, such as that at Kolaba, described 
by Darmesteter (qp. cit.), there are ns many as six 
or these small altars, where as many pairs of priests 
are able, simul taneously, to perform their ministra- 
tions. This is the class of altar found in the 
numerous dddgdhs, or small chapels, which have 
no Atash-gdh attached. 

Unlike the sacred fire on the altars of the Atash- 
gdhs, the fire of these altars may be allowed to go 
out, and be kindled again whenever the faithml 
Zoroastrians assemble to perform their devotions 
and ceremonies. A small altar of this class is 
found also in all pious and orthodox Zoroastrian 
homes (see Dieulafoy, L'Acropole de Stise, PI. 
xvi.). 

liiTSRjinTRS.— The principal works have already been rC' 
ferred to In the body ol the article. DIeulafoy’s L'Aero- 
pots de Suse, p. SSOO. (Paris, 1SOO-P2), Is the only work which 
tre-ats, with anj-thlng like fulness, of ancient as well as 
modem altars. Scattered references In Greek and Roman 
authors have been collected and translated by (1) Wilson, Farsi 
Religion, p. lS2ff., Bombay, 1843; (2) Hnup, Essays on the 
Sacred Language . . . and Religion 0 / the Farsis, p. 7ff., 
London, 1881. These two works contain other relevant matter. 
On modem attars, see Anquetil dn Perron, Zend Aresta, 
Ouvrage de Zoroastre, vol. II. pp. B31, 503-71, PI. x., Paris, 1771 ; 
C. da Hnrlez, A recta, Licre saeri des Sectatevrs de Zoroastre, 
to!. 11. p. lOIT. J Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, rot. 1. p. II*- 
Ijtiii, Piril.-!v., vl., I’aris, 1802. JJ. EDWARDS. 

ALTAR (Polynesian). — The Polynesian altar, 
or /ata, was essentially a table for the gods, and 
was constructed of wood, thus forming a striking 
contrast to the stone altars found in practically nil 
other parts of the world. In Tahiti, the altar was 
situated either before or in tlio niarcc, or temple 
(Moerenhout, Voyages aux ties du Grand Octan, 
Paris, 1837, i. 47(M7I); while in Hawaii, where 
the nymmidal marce was replaced by the heiau, 
tile ngure of the god was put in the inner apart- 
ment to the loft of tho door, with the altar immedi- 
ately in front of it (Ellis, Polynesian Pesearches, 
2nd eiL London, 1832-183C, iv. 89). Tiie usual type 
of the Poljmesian altar is admirably described by 
the missionary William Ellis, ns follows (i. 344-346 ; 
cf. Cook, Troisiime Voyage, Paris, 1785, ii. 152-153, 
3^, iii. 388): ‘Domestic altars, or those erected 
near the corpse of a departed friend, were small 
wicker structures ; those in the public temples were 
large, and usually eight or ten feet high. The snr- 
face of tho altar was supported by a number of 
wooden posts or pillars, of^n curiously carved and 
lished. Tho altars were covered with sacred 
ughs, and ornamented u-ith a border or fringe 
of rich yellow plantain leaves. Beside these, there 
were smaller altars connected with tho tcmplas ; 
some resembling a small round table, supportca 
by a single post fixed in tho ground.^ Occasionally, 
the carcase of tho hog presented in sacrifice was 
placed on tho large altar, while the heart and some 
other internal parts were laid on thia_ smaller altar, 
which was called a fata aiai. Offerings and sacri- 
fices of every kind, whether dressed or not, were 
placeil upon the altar, and remained there till de. 
composca.’ A Tahitian altar is described and pic- 
tun^ by Wilson {Mistionary Voyage to the Southern 
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Pacific Ocean, London, 1799, p. 211) as being forty 
feet long and seven wide, and resting on sixteen 
wooden pillars eit;ht feet in height. It was covered 
with thick matting which hung do^vn the side in 
fringes, and on it was a rotting pile of hogs, turtles, 
fish, plantains, coconuts, and other offerings. Since 
the Folynesians had no bumt-offerings, and since 
the saonfices to the gods were, of course, tabu, this 
unsavoury procedure was unavoidable. In Tahiti, 
the victim was usually dead when placed on the 
fata, and there were also stone aitai-s on which 
the heads of human victims were placed. The 
type of altars here described did not differ materi- 
BJly from the class represented by the Hawaiian 
rere, on which human victims were laid face down- 
ward, covered with sacrifices of sacred pig, and left 
to decay (Ellis_, iv. 162). 

The same distinction which prevails among the 
Melanesians (wh. see), is found in the Polynesian 
altars, which include not only the fata here de- 
scribed, but also the fata tupapau, or altar for 
the dead, which was six or seven feet in height, 
and received a corpse immediately after death. 
This fata tupapau Avas covered by a cloth which 
protected the dead body from the elements (Moeren- 
hout, i. 470-471, 547) ; to the corpse food Avas 
offered daily for six Aveeks or tAVo months. This 
covering is also extended in the Marquesas, Avhere 
altai's to the tiJds and spirits of the dead are fre- 
quent along the roads and by the houses (Waitz- 
Gerland, Anthropologic der Naturvolker, vi. 387, 
Leipzig, 1872 ; cf. Cook, ii. 301), to the small maroe 
(Seraut in L' Anthropologic, xvi, 476-484). At the 
mauifata, or altar raising, the altar Avas decorated 
with mero branches and coconut leaves, AvhUe the 
offerings Avere pigs, plantains, and the like, but not 
human sacrifices (Ellis, i. 349). 

LiTBaiTimi!. — Waltz-Gerland, Anthropologit dtr Jlalur~ 
vSlker, vi. 378, 884 , 887-388 (Leipzig, 1872). 

Louis H. Gray. 

ALTAR (Roman). — Much of Avhat has been said 
about altars in Greek religion applies to Roman 
religion also, especially in the case of customs 
or rituals borrowed from Greece. Indeed, most 
treatises or articles do not make any distinction 
betAveen the tAvo. Here only those cases Avill be 
mentioned as to Avhich we have independent evi- 
dence for Roman practice, or in which Roman 
practice differed from Greek. 

1. As to names, Varro (as quoted by Servius, 

/En. ii. 535) asserts : ‘ Diis superis altaria, terres- 
tribus aras, inferis focos dicari.’ But this distinc- 
tion, like that betAveen pup.6t and in Greek, 

is by no means universally observed by Latin 
writers, though there seems to be a general im- 
pression, in accordance Avith the etymology, that 
altaria are usually higher structures than arce. 
Lofty altars were thought suitable to Jupiter and 
the gods of heaven, Ioav ones to Vesta and Earth. 
Natural or improvised altars, especially those built 
of turf, are familiar in Latin literature {e.g. Horace, 
Od. III. viii. 3-4 : ‘ Positusque carbo in crespite A-ivo’). 
Such altars Avere set up all over the country, especi- 
ally in connexion AA’ith sacred groves or trees ; but 
they tended, as Greek influence spread, to be super- 
seded by altars of stone or marble. Some of the 
earliest and most sacred altars in Rome seem not 
to have been attached to any particular tenmle ; 
among these Avcre the ara maxima, sacred to Her- 
cules, and tlie mysterious subterranean altar of 
Consus, Avhich Avas uncovered only once or tAvice 
in the year during festivals. 

2. SVhen altars are associated AA'ith temples, their 
position varies. Vitruvius (rv. viiL) states that 
altars ought to face east, and should be placed on 
a loAver level than the images of the gods in the 
temple, in order that the Avorshippers may look up 
to them. The orientation of temples being much 


more varied in Italy than in Greece, that of the 
alter varies also. Roman temples are usually 
raised upon a high substructure approached by 
steps ; and the alters at Pompeii are usually placed 
either in the open area in front of the steps or on a 
platform part of the Avay up. The sacrificer appears, 
from the position of the altars, to have stood, in 
some cases, Avith his side to tlie temple, in some 
cases AA’ith his back to it. Here, a.s in Greece, the 
usage seems to show that sacrifices offered to a god 
on his altar Avere not directly offered to the image 
Avhich symbolized his presence, — that, in short, Ave 
have not cases of genuine * idolatry.’ But, in the 
scenes of sacrifice frequently represented on Roman 
reliefs, it is common for either a recognizable 
temple or a small statue of a god to be indicated 
behind the altar, probably as an artistic device to 
show to Avhom the sacrifice is offered, 

3. There Avere also altars in Roman houses. It 
appears that, in primitive houses in Italy, the 
hearth served both for sacrifices to the domestic 
gods and for cooking purposes; this must have 
been in the atrium or central Imng - room. In 
farmhouses, Avhere the kitchen AA’ith its hearth 
was still the principal room, we find a surviA’al 
of this arrangement in the shrine for the household 
gods affixed to the Avail close by the hearth ; an 
example occurs in the villa at Bosco Beale. In 
Pompeiian houses the hearth has been transferred, 
for practical purposes, from the atrium to the kit- 
chen ; and that its religious functions accompanied 
it is shown by the fact that here also a shnne or 
painted figures of the domestic gods are often found 
in the kitohen near the hearth. More frequently, 
hoAveA’er, the household Avorship was more con- 
veniently carried on at a small shrine provided for 
the purpose, either in a special room or in various 
positions in the atrium, peristyle, or garden. Such 
shrines usually consisted of a niche, AAith either 
statuettes or painted images of the domestic gods, 
the lares aaipcnates, the genius of the house, and 
serpents ; and in front was placed a small altar of 
a usual type. In one case a small fixed altar Avas 
found in a dining-room ; probably portable altars 
Avere generally employed for the offerings Avhich 
usually accompanied all meals, Avhen they Avere no 
longer held in the common living-room or kitchen. 

4. Of the common hearth of a city we have the 
most familiar example in that of Vesta at Rome, 
Avhere the undying fire Avas tended by the Vestal 
Virgins. This Avas, doubtless, circular, as was the 
temple that contained it Small altars Avere com- 
monly placed in the streets, usually AA’ith a niche, 
or at least a painting on the Avail behind, to indicate 
the gods to Avhom the alter Avas dedicated — some- 
times the lares compitales or street gods, sometimes 
other deities. 

S- As regards the form of altars in early Italian 
religion, aa’o have not much information. The Ara 
Volcani, discovered in the recent excavations of 
the Forum, was an oblong mass of natural rock, 
AA’ith its sides scarped aAvay ; it aa’os restored AA’ith 
stone and covered AA’ith stucco after some damage 
in quite early times, possibly at the Gallic invasion. 
Among the primitive objects of cult found under- 
neath the famous black stone was a rectangular 
block, AA’hich was probably an alter. Roman altars 
Avere probably influenced in form considerably by 
Etruscan custom, which seems, from vase paintings 
and other evidence, to hai’e favoured some curious 
and fantastic shapes. But we have little evidence 
of this in Roman monuments. From Imperial 
times the eA’idenee is abundant ; the forms are in 
their origin dependent upon those of Greece, though 
they soon enter on an independent development of 
their oAvn. The magnificent architectural struc- 
tures of Hellenistio tunes found a counterpart in 
the Ara Pacis Angustee, which was surrounded by 
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reliefs •mth allegorized and ceremonial scenes, and 
is perhaps the most characteristic example of the 
sculpture of the Augustan age. Smaller altars, 
both ronnd and square, are provided with artistic 
decoration in the naturalistic garlands carved in 
the marble, where the Greeks would have hung 
real ones, and in the reliefs, frequently representing 
sacrifices, but including many other appropriate 
subjects. In these it is possible to trace a de- 
velopment which, however, concerns the history 
of sculpture rather than that of religion. Simpler 
architectural decorations follow the Greek models ; 
raised rolls at each end, faced by Ionic volutes, 
and bands of triglyph ornamentation, are very 
common. We also find sometimes on reliefs an 
ornamental canopy built on the top of an altar. 
In Roman custom, altars were far more frequently 
than in Greece erected merely in commemoration 
of a sacrifice, whether actually made upon them or 
not ; in such cases the inscription was the essen- 
tial thing, the altar form being little more than a 
convention. On the other hand, altars for actual 
use were frequently supplied with arrangements 
convenient in practice, such as basins to receive 
libations, and ducts to carry away the liijuids. 

6 . Smaller porfaife altars, either for incense or 

for minor ofierings, were frequently used ; some 
have been found at Pompeii and elsewhere, but 
they are not easy to distinguish from tripods or 
other tables. It is donbtfiil whether the garti- 
btdum or marble table, frequently found liehind 
the implnvinm in the atrium of Pompeiian houses, 
should De considered as an altar in origin. If, as 
has been suggested, it originally stood beside the 
hearth, it may have sen-ed this purpose, though 
it may have been merely a dresser. A peculiar 
intere-st attaches to this table in the matter of 
religions evolution, if we accept its sacred signifi- 
cance ; for it plays an important part in the theory 
of the development of the plan of the primitive 
Christian chnrch from the atrium of the dwelling- 
honse. I 

‘Between the tobtinum and tbe open part ol the atrium ttood ! 
an ornamental atone table, the only reminder of the sacred 
hearth. It la a very atrikinjr fact that thia la precisely the 
poaitlon of the holy table in the basilica; when we take Into 
account the aimilaHty of many of these tahlea with the moat 
andent [Christian] altars, we can hardly fall to admit a dose 
relation between them ' (Lowry, Chritlian Art and Archceology, 
London, 1001, p. 100). 

7 . The association of altars with (ombs in 'Roman 
custom IB somewhat confusing. Tombs frequently 
take a form resembling an altar (ctppw ) ; and it is 
natural to associate this with offerings to the dead, 
even if the altars be merely commemorative and 
not intended for actual use ; the word ara is 
even applied to tombstones in inscriptions. On 
the other hand, Vergil describes a funeral pyre as 
‘ara sepulcri’ (^n. vL 177). This altar, on which 
offerings to the dead were consumed together with 
his body, may be symbolically represented fay the 
altar-tomb. 

LrrmiATCRr.— The fullest and most recent acconnt of altars, 
Greek and Roman, Is that by Reiscb in Pauly - Wissowa, t.r. 

‘ Altar,’ where retcrenees to earlier authorities are given. An 
article with Illustration U in Daremberg-Sagllo, Zh'cL tfrt 
Antiynit/f, t.r. ’ Ara.’ For Pompeiian alurs see Man. Pompeii, 
TS09 ; for the decoration of Roman altars, Mrs. Strong, Roman 
Seutpture, 1007. See aleo the Handbooks of Antiquities, such 
as Hermann, Lehrbuch, ll. ‘ Gottesdienstliche AltcrthCmcr'; 

I wan MUlIer, Uandb. der Hau. AlttTtumnoiiiemehaft, r. 8 
•Grlech. SakmlaUertumcr’ (S’umgel, pn. 10-15). v. « ‘Religion 
und Cultus dcr R6mer fnTswwa), and Indexes of these works. 
See also A. do Molln, De Ara apud Crwcos (Berlin, IfSt). 

E. A. Gardner. 

ALTAR (Semitic).— I. Primitive conditions — 
The primitive Semites regarded trees, crags^ or 
rocks, and springs as deities, and in tbe enrlie.st 
times brought their gifts into direct contact tvith 
the god by hanging them on the tree, _ rubbing 
them on the rock, or throwing them into the 
spring or well. Evidences of the survival of these 


customs in Arabia, tlie primitive Semitic home, 
arc known, and some of them survive oven be- 
yond its borders. Both in Arabia and in Pales- 
tine trees are found hung with the relics of such 
offerings.* Gifts were thrown into the Zenizem at 
Mecca.t and into otiicr springs.J Tliat they were 
also brought into contact with rocks, appears from 
the ritual of the •mnssebah described below. The 
simplest altar was a natural rock, tlie top of which 
contained a channel by which the blood was con- 
veyed to a sacred cave below, as was the case with 
the sacred rock in the Mosque of Omar at Jeni- 
salem. Such rocks are still used by the Arabs as 
places of sacrifice (see Curtiss, Bibl. World, xxi. 
255j 256). Sometimes the blood was conveyed by 
a rivulet to a sacred well. Such a rivulet was the 
Ghdbghnb at Mecca, which flowed into the Zomzein.§ 
No doubt in the earliest times the deity was sup- 
posed to dvyell in or be identical with a crag, one 
part of w'liich vyas taken as an altar because of its 
natural formation. Out of tliese primitive con- 
ditions there were two line-s of development, one of 
which produced the altars of later times, and the 
other the nia$scbah. 

2 . Stone altars.— The eariic.st altar of artificial 
construction was apparently a rough lieap of 
stones, _ which represented a moiintain-top or a crag 
in which the god had been thought to dwell. 
Such altars were mode of unhewn stones, and were 
sometimes surrounded by artificial trenches (1 K 
18’*). Traces of sncli altars are found among the 
Israelites and the Aramrcans (cf. 2 K KJ'"*’, Ezk 
43”, and 1 Mac 4“®-). They were probably at first 
rude cairns, which suggested a mountain peak. 
The remains of such caims may still bo seen at 
Snf and on Mount Nebo, as well as in many other 
parts of the East (see Gender, Jffeth and Moah, 
181 ff. ; and Barton, A Year's Wandering, 143). 

Altars of earth. — In lien of such an altar ns 
this, it was possible in early times to make an 
altar of earth. Such an altar is permitted in the 
‘Book of the Covenant,’ Ex 20''‘‘®’ (E), though 
we have no description of one in the OT. Possibly 
Macalister is right in thinking that he discov'crcd 
an altar of this typo at Gerer, for in connexion 
with the high place there ho found a bank of earth 
about 11 ft. in length, which was baked so hard 
that it was exceedingly difficult for the workmen 
to cub through it.)] Underneath this bank were a 
number of Tinman skulls. As human sacrifice 
formed a part of early Semitic worsliip, it is pos- 
; Bible that this bank once served as such an altar. 

! Though by no means certain, this is a suggestive 
I possibility. Light on the altar of earth may pos- 
sibly bo obtained from the Samaritans. The vvntor 
in 1903 saw their preparations on Mt. Gcrizim for 
the Passover, and when he asked if they lind an 
altar, they said 'yes,' and showed him a liole dug in 
the ground — perhaps 18 in. in diameter and 10 in. 
deep. From this a conduit of oblong shape led 
off. Over the hole the sheep were killed, and the 
blood flowed into the conduit to bo soaked up by 
the earth. Analogy with the rock-cut altar at 
Petra described below shows, however, that this is 
not a complete altar, but only the slaughter-place. 
The complete earthen altar was a mound of earth, 
plus one of tliese earthen slaughtcr-placas. 

4 . Ma 55 ebahs. — Another development from the 
primitive crag wa® the Arabic nrtsb or Hebrew 
vxa^ibah. This was a stone pillar of conical 
shape, frequently rasembling in a rough way a 
i>]iaUu.s, in which the god was supposed to dwell. 
The fat and oil of sacrifices were smeared on this 
• Dourhty, Arnbia fktrrta, 1. 40 tf,; »Rd lUrton, J 
JVer'# WanarriM fn l^ndj. IK. 
t Barton, Srmitia Orijinit Ki. 

J Cf. w. n. 177. 

f 6« Wenb*Ui<rn, lUiU crc-**. Urid^wn**, 

} SikerCi'ffhU/rrrm fA/ Hovrut e/ Ce:tr, 
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stone, so that it served at once as an emblem of 
deity and as an altar. It was a htthd (Gn 
Sometimes such a pillar stood alone, sometimes one 
or two honorific stones were placed by it,* some- 
times the number of stones was made seven.t and 
at Gezer the whole number of these standing 
pillars was ten.J High places adorned with such 
stones have in recent years been discovered at Tell 
es-Sati,* at Petra,§ at Megiddo,§ and at Gezer.H 
When the number of stones is more than one, it is 
usually easy to identify the hethel, as it is worn 
smooth from the contact of offerings. These 
illars were common to both the Hamitic and the 
emitic world,^ and developed in course of time 
into the Egyptian obelisk. 

5. Meat cooked in a pot hung on three sticks. — 

At this early time probably the larger part of each 
sacrifice was cooked and eaten by the worshipper, 
as in 1 S 2'®"'*. Probably in the earliest 
period the flesh was boiled in a pot, as described in 
Samuel, and ns represented on some earlj Bab. 
seals and in an early hieroglyphic Bab. inscrip- 
tion. *• The Bab. pictures represent the pot as 
resting in the crotch of crossed sticks, as in course 
of time the fashion of roasting the meat instead of 
boiling it came in. The transition in Israel is 
noted in 1 S It is quite probable that this 

transition marked a stage of culture which was 
attained at different periods in different parts of 
the Semitic world, and that one of its consequences 
was the institution of humt-ofterings — or offerings 
consumed by fire, of which the deity was supposed 
to inhale the smoke. This transition led to the 
creation of fire-altars. These were ultimately of 
several kinds, and the evolution of them proceeded 
along two lines. 

6. Ariels. — One way of making a fire-altar was 
to add a fire-hearth to a mnssebak. This was 
actually done at Aksum in Abyssinia, where such 
stnicture.s have been found. ft Perhaps the * ariels * 
of Moab, mentioned in 2 8 23“ and on the Moabite 
Stone (lines 12 and 17), were structures of this 
nature. They were structures which could be 
dragged away, and were connected with the shrines 
of Jahweh, as well as with those of other deities. 
This is evident from line 17 of the Moabite Stone, 
and from Is 29’' where the name is figuratively 
applied to Jerusalem. 

W. R. Smith supposed that the pillars o( Jachin and Bonz, 
which Btood before the temple of Solomou at Jerusalem, were used 
os flre-altnrsalso.lt Herodotus (it 44) tells ue o( two similar 
pillars at Tyre, one ot emerald and the other oi gold, which shone 
brichtly at nicht. This latter tact woe possibly due to tome sort 
of fire, fed either by burning fat or eome eimllar substance, con- 
nected with them. Possibly all these pillars were developed, like 
the altar-moffifidAs of Aksum, out of the primitive pillar. 

7. Rock-cut altars. — Another development from 
the primitive mountain crag was the rock-cut 
altar. This represents a later stage of culture 
than the altar of unhewn stones. That was an 
artificial imitation of a mountain crag, but it was 
built of stones on which man had lifted up no 
tool. Human labour had placed the stones one 
upon another, but was confined to that alone. 
Rock-cut altars, on the other hand, are projections 
of native rock which human hands have fashioned 
into a form better suited to the purposes of sacri- 
fice. One such was unearthed by Sellin at 

* Cl. Miss ond Macalistcr, Sxeavalions in PcUttline, 8S. 

t Bee Herod, ili. R, who gays tho Arabs had seven. 

j Slacalister, op. eit. 67. 

§ See Robinson, Biblical World, xvii. 6fl. ; Curtiss, PEFSl, 
1900, 850 ff. ; Libbey and Hoskins, Jordan Yalley and Petra, li. 
175-187. F^or Megiddo, cf. Paehriehten der Zrit. Dent Palos, 
Yer., 1003, 47. 

n Macalistcr, Bible Side-Lights from the Moitnd of Gezef, 60. 

T Seo the Kfth Dynasty temple restored in Erman’s Agypt. 
Bel. 45. 

•• See Schell, Dllegation en Perse, iU ISO, and compare Bar- 
ton in JAOS xxil. 122 n. SI, and 12S n. 9. A eimllar scene is 
figured on a seal in the writer’s possession. 

tt See Theodore Bent, Sacred City of the Ethiopians, 180 S. 

tl Bet of Sem.i, iSSa. 


Taanach.* This consists of a stone about half 
the height of a man, roughlj' rounded at tiie top, 
but square at the base. At the comers rude steps 
have been cut in the stone, and the top is slightly 
hollow. It appears to have been used for libations 
only, and never for fire offerings. 

Another example of a rock-cut altar is found in 
the rock-cut hign-place which was discovered at 
Petra in the year 1900.t This altar is 9 ft. 1 in. 
long, 6 ft. 2 in, ivide, and 3 ft. high. It is 
approached on the east side by a flight of steps, on 
the top of which the officiating priest could stand. 
On the top of the altar is a depression 3 ft. 8 in. 
long, 1 ft. 2 in. wide, and 3i in. deep. This was 
apparently the fire-pan of the altar. Ob three 
comers or this altar there are depressions cut, 
which have suggested to some the possibility that, 
when complete, it was adorned at the comers with 
horns of nronze. This is, of course, only con- 
jectural. 

Just to the south of this altar, and separated 
from it only by a passage-way, is a platform which 
seems to have been used for the preparation of 
sacrifices. It is 11 ft. 9 in. long from north to 
south, 16 ft. 6 in. wide, and 2 ft. 9 in. high. It is 
ascended by four steps at the north-east comer. 
In the top of this platform there are cut two con- 
centric circular pans, the larger of which is 3 ft. 8 ia 
in diameter and 3 in. deep, and the smaller 1 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter and 2 in. deep. From the lower pan a 
rock-cut conduit, 3 ft. 2 in. long, 2 in. ivide, and 
3 in. deep, leads away. This platform was, no 
doubt, used for the slaughter of the victims, and 
these basins were designed to catch the blood, and 
the conduit to conduct it away.J 

When we remember the importance attached to 
the blood by the early Semites, and their feeling 
that it should be offered to the deity (cf. 1 S 14“*- ** 
and Dt 12 '*- it becomes clear that this 
platform was as important a part of the altar as 
the other. Some scliolars have called it, because 
of the circular basins cut in it, the ‘ round altar.’S 
Analogy makes it clear that the trench of the 
Samaritans, referred to above, is in reality a part 
of an altar. Probably every altar of earth in 
ancient times was accompanied by a slaughtering- 
place similar to the one seen on Mount Gerizim. 

8. Altars of incense. — A still later form of the 
altar — ^later from the standpoint of cultural 
devdopment — was a small portable altar carved 
out ot a stone. Such altars were developed in 
many parts of the Semitic world, and are de- 
scribed more fulW below in connexion with the 
altars of the diflerent nations. They were used 
for the burning of fat or of sweet-smelling incense, 
and probably came into use at a time ivhen, in 
ordinary sacrifices, such parts of the offering only 
were given directly to the deity, the other and 
more edible parts becoming the property of the 
priests. 

9. Bronze altars. — At the farthest remove cul- 
turally from the primitive Semitic altar stands 
the bronze altar. Not made of an unmanufactured 
product like stone, it is an altar of a civilized, and 
not of a primitive, people. Such altars are found 
among the Babylonians, Assyrians, I’hcenicians, 
and Hebrews. Our knowledge of their forms is 
set forth below in describing the altars of these 
nations. 

10. Arabian altars.— The only large altar that 
con in any sense be called Arabian which has, so 
far as the writer knows, been studied by Europeaus, 

* Seo Sellin, Tell Ta'anei, p. S5. 

) Cf. PEFSt, 1900, p. 350(1. ; Bihl. World, vol. xviL p. 6fl.; 
Brflnnow and Domasicwski, Prooineia Arabia, I. 241, 242 ; ana 
Nielsen, Altarab, Ifondreligion, 172-177. 

t See tho references in note f. 

{ So Wilson and Robinson ; see Brnnnow and Domuzevnld, 
op. at. p. 243. 
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reliefs •vrith allegorized and ceremonial scenes, and 
is perhaps the most characteristic example of the 
sculpture of the Augustan age. Smaller altars, 
both round and square, are provided with artistic 
decoration in the naturalistic garlands carved in 
the marble, where the Greeks would have hung 
real ones, and in the reliefs, frequently representing 
sacrifices, but including many other appropriate 
subjects. In these it is possible to trace a de- 
velopment which, howei’er, concerns the history 
of sculpture rather than that of relimon. Simpler 
architectural decorations follow the Greek models ; 
raised rolls at each end, faced by Ionic volutes, 
and bands of triglyph ornamentation, are very 
common. We also find sometimes on reliefs an 
ornamental canopy built on the top of an altar. 
In Roman custom, altars were far more frequently 
than in Greece erected merely in commemoration 
of a sacrifice, whether actually made upon them or 
not ; in such cases the inscription was the essen- 
tial thing, the altar form being little more than a 
convention. On the other hand, altars for actual 
use were frequently supplied with arrangements 
convenient in practice, such as basins to receive 
libations, and ducts to carry away the liquids. 

6. BmoXlar portable altars, either for incense or 
for minor offerings, were frequently used ; some 
have been found at Pompeii and elsewhere, but 
they are not easy to distinguish from tripods or 
other tables. It is doubtful whether the garti- 
bulum or marble table, frequently found behind 
the implnvium in the atrium of Pompeiian houses, 
should oe considered ns an altar in origin. _ If, as 
has been suggested, it originally stood beside the 
hearth, it may have sen’ed this purpose, though 
it may have oeen merely a dresser. A peculiar 
interast attachas to this table in the matter of 
religious evolution, if wo accept its sacred signifi- 
cance ; for it plays an important part in the theory 
of the development of the plan of the primitive 
Christian church from the atrium of the dwelling- 
honse. 

‘Between the Ubllnum snd the open pert of the etritun etood 
an omaraentol (tone table, the only reminder of the sacred 
hearth. It is a very striking fact that this Is precisely the 
position of the holy table in the basilica; when wo take Into 
aocount the slmilariW of many of these tables with the most 
andent [Christian] altars, we can hardly fail to admit a close 
relation between them ' (Lowry, ChrOtian Art and Arcfuroloffy, 
London, 1001, p. 100). 

7. The association of altars with fomftj in Roman 
custom is somewhat confusing. Tombs frequently 
take a form resembling an altar letpptu ) ; and it vb 
natural to associate this with ofTerings to the dead, 
even if the altars be merely commemorative and 
not intended for actual use ; the word ara is 
even applied to tombstones in inscriptions. On 
the other hand, Vergil describes a funeral pyre as 
‘ara sepulcri’ (^n, vi. 177). This altar, on which 
ofTerings to the dead were consumed together avith 
his body, may be symbolically represented by the 
altar-tomb. 

LmsnATOTte.— The fullest and moot recent account of alters, 
Greek and Roman, Is that by Relsch In Pouly- tVIssowa, ».c. 

* Altar,’ where references to earlier authorities are given. An 
article with illustration Is in Daremberg • Saclio, Diet, det 
Anti<jn<Uj’, t.v. ‘ Ara.' For Pompeiian altars see Mao, Pompeii, 
lEM : tor the decoration of Roman altars, Mrs. Strong, Roman 
Senlpture, 1007. See oleo the Handbooks of Antiquities, euch 
os Hermann, Lthrbueh, IL 'Cottesdlenstliche Alterthumcr’; 
Iwan MUller, Ilandb. der tlase. AllertumrriitenMrJiaft. r. S 
•Griech. Sakmlaltertumcr’ (Stengel, pp. 10-lS), v. 4 ‘Religion 
und Coitus der R6mer fHTssowa), and Indexes of these work*. 
Bee also A. de MoUn, De Am opud Crereo* (Berlin, ItSt). 

E. A. Gardxkr. 

ALTAR (Semitic).— I. Primitive conditions.— 
The primitive Semites regarded tree?, crags_ or 
rocks, and springs as deities, and in the earlic-'t 
times brought their gifts into direct contact with 
the god by hanging them on the tree, rubbing 
them on the rock, or throwing thepi into the 
spring or well. Evidences of the survival of fhese 


customs in Ar.abia, the primitive Semitic home, 
aro known, and some of them survive even be- 
yond its borders. Both in Arabia and in Pales- 
tine trees are found hung with the relics of such 
ofTerings.* (Sifts were thrown into the Zenizom at 
Mecca,t and into other sprinM.J That they were 
also brought into contact with rocks, appears from 
the ritual of the innssebah described below. The 
simplest altar was a natural rock, the ton of which 
contained a channel by which the blooa was con- 
veyed to a sacred cave below, as was the case with 
the sacred rock in the Mosque of Omar at tferu- 
salem. Such rooks arc still used by the Arabs as 
places of sacrifice (see Curtiss, BiU. World, xxi, 
255j 256). Sometimes the blood was convoyed by 
a rivulet to a sacred well. Such a rivulet was the 
Ghabghttb at Mecca, which flowed into the Zomzem.§ 
No doubt in the earliest times the deity was sup- 
posed to dwell in or be identical with a crag, one 
part of which was taken as an altar because of its 
natural formation. Out of these primitive con- 
ditions there were two line-s of development, one of 
whieh produced the altars of later times, and the 
other the ma^^ebsh. 

2. Stone altars. — The earlic.st altar of artificial 
construction was apparently a rough heap of 
stones, which represented a mountain-top or a crag 
in which the god had been thought to dwell. 
Such altars were made of unhewn stones, and were 
sometimes surrounded by artificial trenches (1 K 
18”). Traces of such altars are found among the 
Israelites and the Aramaeans (cf. 2 K IG'*”’'’, Ezk 
43*’, and 1 Mac 4“'^-). They’ were probably at first 
rude cairns, which suggested a mountain peak. 
The remains of such caims may still bo seen at 
Suf and on Mount Nebo, as well ns in many other 
parts of the East (see Conder, Heth and Moab, 
181 ff. ; and Barton, A Fear’s Wandering, 143), 
Altars of earth. — In lien of such an altar as 
this, it was possible in early times to make an 
altar of earth. Such an altar is permitted in the 
‘Book of the Covenant,’ Ex 20*’“ (E), though 
we have no description of one in the OT. Possibly 
Macalister is right in thinking that he discovered 
an altar of this type at Gezer, for in connexion 
with the high place there he found a bank of earth 
about 11 ft. in length, which was baked so hard 
that it was exceedingly difllciilt for the workmen 
to cut through it.ll Underneath this bank were a 
number of nnman skulls. As human sacrifice 
formed a part of early Semitic worshij), it is pos- 
sible that this bank once served as such an altar. 
Though by no means certain, this is a suggestive 
possibility. Lighten the altar of earth may pos- 
sibly bo ootained from the Samaritans. The writer 
in 1903 saw their preparations on Mt. Gorizim for 
the Passover, and when he asked if they hail an 
altar, they said ‘yes,’ and showed him a hole dug in 
the ground — perfiaps 18 in. in diameter and 10 in. 
deep. From this a conduit of oblong shape led 
off. Over the hole the sheep were killc<l, and the 
blood flowed into the conduit to bo soakeil up by 
the earth. Analogy with the rock-cut altar at 
Petra described below shows, however, that this is 
not a complete altar, but only the slaughter-place. 
The complete earthen altar was a mound of earth, 
plus one of these earthen slaughter-places. 

4 . Ma^sebahs. — Another development from the 
primitive crag was tlie Arabic niisb or Hebrew 
majscbdh. This was a stone pillar of conical 
shape, frequently resembling in a rough way a 
jihalluR, in which the god was snppo‘‘ed to dwell. 
The fat and oil of ancrificcs were smcarctl on this 

• Doarhtr, Amhia Detrrta^ 1. rUrton, A 

Year's Wanaerir^ fn rsiUe tAxnds, 1C2. 
t Barton, Orvrine, 

t Cf. R. Smith, lirL e>j 177. 

I 5^ P^iU amh, Jlrid^uine^, KtJ/?. 

t Stde-LfyhU/mrx tKe Menxnd cf fitter, lA, 
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stone, BO that it served at once as an emblem of 
deity and as an alto. It was a hethd (Gn 
Sometimes such a pillar stood alone, sometimes one 
or two honorific stones were placed by it,* some- 
times the number of stones was made 8even,t and 
at Gezer the whole number of these standing 
pillars was ten.J High places adorned with such 
stones have in recent years been discovered at Tell 
es-Sati,* at Petra,§ at Megiddo,§ and at Gezer.H 
When the number of stones is more than one, it is 
usualljy easy to identify the bethel, as it is worn 
smooth from the contact of offerings. These 
pillars were common to both the Hamitic and the 
Semitic world,1I and developed in course of time 
into the Egyptian obelisk. 

5. Meat cooked in a pot hung on three sticks. — 

At this early time probably the larger part of each 
sacrifice Avas cooked and eaten by the worshipper, 
as in 1 S Probably in the earliest 

period the flesh was boiled in a pot, as described in 
Samuel, and as represented on some early Bab. 
seals and in an early hieroglyphic Bab. msorip- 
tion. *• The Bab. pictures represent the pot as 
resting in the crotch of crossed sticks, as in course 
of time the fashion of roasting the meat instead of 
boiling it came in. The transition in Israel is 
noted in I S It is quite probable that this 

transition marked a stage of culture which was 
attained at difierent periods in different parts of 
the Semitic world, ana that one of its consequences 
was the institution of bumt-oflerings — or offerings 
consumed by fire, of Avhich the deity was supposed 
to inhale the smoke. This transition led to the 
creation of fire-altars. These were ultimately of 
several kinds, and the evolution of them proceeded 
along two lines. 

6. Ariels. — One way of making a fire-alto was 
to add a fire-hearth to a massehah. This was 
actually done at Aksum in AbyMinia, where such 
structures have been found, tt Perhaps the * ariels ’ 
of Moab, mentioned in 2 S 23® and on the Moabite 
Stone (lines 12 and 17), were structures of this 
nature. They were structures which could be 
dragged away, and were connected with the shrines 
of Jahweh, as well os with those of other deities. 
This is evident from line 17 of the Moabite Stone, 
and from Is 29’' Avhere the name is figuratively 
applied to Jerusalem. 

W. B. Smith supposed that the pillars of Jachin and Boaz, 
which stood before the temple of Solomon ot Jerusalem, were used 
as flrc-altnrs also.!) Herodotus (ii. 44) tells us of two similar 
pillars at Tyre, one of emerald and the other of fold, which shone 
brightly ot night. This latter fact was possibly due to some sort 
of lire, fed either by burning fat or some similar substance, con- 
nected with them. Possibly all these pillars were developed, like 
the altar-maffJWAr of Aksum, out of the primitive pillar. 

7. Rock-cut altars. — Another development from 
the primitive mountain crag was the rock-cut 
altar. This represents a later stage of culture 
than the alto of unhewn stones. That was an 
artificial imitation of a mountain crag, but it was 
buUt of stones on which man had lifted up no 
tool. Human labour had placed the stones one 
upon another, but was confined to that alone. 
Rock-cut altos, on the other hand, are projections 
of native rock Avhich human hands have fashioned 
into a form better suited to the purposes of sacri- 
fice. One such was unearthed by Sellin at 

* W. miss and Macalister, Sxcavatiems in Palestine, 32. 

T Bee Herod, ill. 8, who says the Arabs had seven. 

t Macalister, op. eit. 67. 

5 See Robinson, Biblical World, xvii. 6ff. ; Curtiss, PEFSt, 
1900, 850 ff. ; Libbey and Hoskins, Jordan Valley and Petra, ii. 
H5-1S7. For Megiddo, of. Eachriehten der Zeit. Deut, Palos. 
Ver., 1003, 47. 

! Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the hfonnd of Gtzex, 60. 

1 Bee the Kith Dynasty temple restored in Erman's Agypt. 

45. 

** See Schell, Dilegation en Perse, ii. 130, and compare Bar- 
ton \n JAOS xxil. 122 n. 81, and 12S n. 0. A similar scene is 
U^red on a seal in the writers possession. 

It n Theodore Bent, Saered City of the Sthiopians, 180 ff. 

tlBsl.cfSem.s.iS8B. 


Taanach.* This consists of a stone about half 
the height of a man, roughly rounded at the top, 
but square at the base. At the comers rude steps 
have been cut in the stone, and the top is slightly 
hollow. It appears to have been used tor libations 
only, and never for fire offerings. 

Another example of a rock-cut alto is found in 
the rock-cut high-place which was discovered at 
Petra in the year 1900.t This alto is 9 ft. 1 in. 
long, 6 ft. 2 in. ivide, and 3 ft. high. It is 
approached on the east side by a flight of steps, on 
the top of Avhich the officiating priest could stand. 
On the top of the alto is a depression 3 ft. 8 in. 
long, 1 ft. 2 in. wide, and 3i in. deep. This was 
apparently the fire-pan of the altar. On three 
corners of this altar there are depressions cut, 
which have suggested to some the possibility that, 
when comnlete, it was adorned at the comers with 
horns of oronze. This is, of course, only con- 
jectural. 

Just to the south of this altar, and separated 
from it only by a passage-way, is a platform which 
seems to have been used for the preparation of 
sacrifices. It is 11 ft. 9 in. long from north to 
south, 16 ft. 6 in. wide, and 2 ft. 9 in. high. It is 
ascended by four steps at the north-east comer. 
In the top of this platform there are cut two con- 
centric circular pans, the larger of which is 3 ft. 8 in. 
in diameter and 3 in. deep, and the smaller 1 ft, 6 in. 
in diameter and 2 in. deep. From the lower pan a 
rock-cut conduit, 3 ft. 2 in. long, 2 in. wide, and 
3 in. deep, leads away. This platform was, no 
doubt, used for the slaughter of the victims, and 
these basins were designed to catch the blood, and 
the conduit to conduct it away.J 

Wlien Ave remember the importance attached to 
the blood by the early Semito, and their feeling 
that it should be offered to the deity (cf. 1 S 14"’' ** 
and Dt 12>*- **•>*• *'), it becomes clear that this 
platform was as important a part of the altar ns 
the other. Some scnolars have called it, because 
of the circular basins cut in it, the ‘ round altar.’§ 
Analogy makes it clear that the trench of the 
Samaritans, referred to above, is in reality a part 
of an altar. Probably every alto of earth in 
ancient times avos accompanied by a slaughtering- 
place similar to the one seen on Mount Gerizim. 

8. Altars of incense. — A still later form of the 
altar — later from the standpoint of cultural 
development — ^was a small portable alto carved 
out of a stone. Such altars were developed in 
many parts of the Semitic world, and are de- 
scribed more fully below in connexion Avith the 
altars of the difierent nations. They Ai-ere used 
for the burning of fat or of sAA’eet-smelling incense, 
and probably came into use at a time Avhen, in 
ordinary sacrifices, such parts of the offering only 
Avere given directly to the deity, the other and 
more edible parts becoming the property of the 
priests. 

9. Bronze altars. — At the farthest remove cul- 

turally from the primitive Semitic alto stands 
the bronze altar. Not made of an unmanufactured 
product like stone, it is an alto of a civilized, and 
not of a primitive, people. Such altars are found 
among the Babylonians, Assyrians, I’liocnicians, 
and Hebreivs. Our knowledge of their forms is 
set forth below in describing the altars of these 
nations. . 

10. Arabian altars.— The only large altar that 
can in any sense be called Arabian which has, so 
far as the Avriter knows, been studied by Europeans, 


• See Sellin, TeK ra'atwt, p. 86. 

t Cf PBFSt, 1000, p. S60<I. ; Bibl. World, vol. xvil. p. 6n. ; 
Briinn'ow and Domasrewaki, Provineia Arabia, i. 241, 242 ; and 
Nielsen, Altarab. Mondrdigion, 172-177. 

1 See the references in note f. 

§ So AVilson and Robinson ; see Brfinnow and Domaszesnld, 
op. eit, p. 243. 
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is the great altar at Petra, described above (§ f). 
That rock-cut altar may, however, be an Edomite 
or Nabatoean work, and indicative of their civiliza- 
tions rather than of the civilization of the Arabs. 
Indeed, the use of tools npon it makes it probable 
that it was constructed by people who had lost 
the nrimitive simplicity and poverty of thought 
which attached to all things Arabian in early 
times. 

The purely Arabian altars were, as they still 
are, spurs of natural crags, or stones containing 
hollows to receive the blood (see Curtiss, Bibl. 
World, xxi. 255, 250). 

From South Arabia a veiy interesting altar of 
incense has come, which is now in the Berlin 
Museum.* It is a little over 2 ft. high. It tapers 
slightly as it rises, until within abont 7^ in. 
from the top. At this point a slight shoulder 
projects, above which the stone broadens again. 
On one side, in an ornamental framework carved 
in stone, rises a pyramid, the blunt apex of which 
is surmounted by the thin crescent of the moon. 
The horns of the crescent are turned upward, and 
a star or representation of the sun-disc occupies its 
centre. 

Petrie discovered three such altars of incense in 
the temple at Serahit el-Khadem in Sinai.t It is 
true that this was ostensibly an E^ptian temple, 
but there can be little doubt that S^emitic customs 
and practices found their way into it. Of the 
altars found here, the highest was 22 inches. It 
had on the t<m a cup hollow, SJ in. wide and 
1 in. deep. One of these altars presented on 
the top a burnt surface, about J in. deep, and 
its sides were blackened. All of them were cut 
so os roughly to resemble an hour-glass in shape, 
though one of them continued to toper well up to 
the top. 

ir. Aramaean altars. — In 2 K 16’'®- we arc told 
of an altar in Damascus which the Judman king 
Ahaz saw, and which so pleased him that he had one 
made like it and placed in the Temple at Jenisalem. 
Probably the altar described by Ezekiel (43'*"”) is 
a description of it. If so, it was built of stones, 
and consisted t of a base 27 ft. square and 18 in. 
high, along the top of which ran a moulding 9 in. 
wide. On this arose a square of 24 ft., vyhicli was 
3 ft. high ; on this a square of 21 ft., which was 6 
ft. in height ; and aliove this arose the hearth of 
the altar, 16 ft. square and 6 ft. high. It was 
approaclied by steps on the cast side. The whole 
structure was about 17 ft. high, and at its comers 
were projections of some kind called ' boms.’ It 
is only by inference that wo carry these dimen- 
sions back to the altar at Damascus. Of course, 
between Ahaz and Ezekiel there may have been 
modifications, but when the influence of religious 
conservatism is token into account, our inference 
seems to ^ justified. 

As noted above {§ 10), the altar at Petra was 
perhaps a Nabatrean structure. D so, it should 
DC counted an Aramrean altar. 

A few smaller Nabatman altars, of the kind 
called altars of incense above, have been discovered. 
One such was found at Kanatha, and bears a 
Nabatoian inscription. On one side of it a bullock 
is carved in a rather primitive type of nrt-.§ 
Another Nabatean altar of similar type from 
Palm 3 *ra has two hands carved on its side below 
an inscription. 11 A fragment of a basaltic altar 
fonnd at Kanatha, carved with the head of a bul- 

• S<e MonJtmann. UimjaT. ImthryfUn vnd AUerVtutner, FL 
IIL; and Kjeljen. Altarab, 155. 

1 Ee< Petrie, ^warehet in SxMi^ 133-135. 

: Cf. Tor. * I-lrcWd; p. 101 In lUupV* SCOT. _ 

iSrt Eachi^u, SC AW (lEOO) 1066 and PL r.; CI?rmont- 
Ganncaa, crimtaUj IIL 75 and PL L, also 

a. IL loss.; Uttraann, Smitie Intcriplvmt, p. St. 

I Ct. Clermont-Gsaoeaa. cp. eit. 1. 11' tnd PJ. I. 


lock,* betraj-s such excellent artistic workmanship 
that it can hardly be Nabatean, but is probably 
Greek. Another Nabataean altar, found by the 
Princeton expedition, is pictured by Littmann.t 
It consists of a straight stone, the shoulders of 
which are rounded as tne top is approachei This 
is set in a larger base. The upper edge of the 
base is can-ed into a moulding. Another Palmy- 
rene 'altar J has straight sides, and at its top an 
ornamental moulding projects, making the top 
larger than the body of the altar. Altars of simi- 
lar structure, probably of Nabatean workman- 
ship, may now be seen in Muhammadan cemeteries 
at Palmyra.§ All these Nabatean incense-altars 
known to the present writer have a perpendicular 
pillar-like form. None of them is shaped like an 
hour-glass, as are the Arabian altars. Sometimes 
the bMe is larger than the stem of the altar, and 
sometimes a moulding makes the top larger, but 
the lines of the intervening part are perpendicular. 

12 . Babylonian altars. — Onr knowledge of early 
Bab. altars comes in part from the pictures on old 
Bab. seals. These altars may not bo purely 
Semitic, as the Semites there were mixed with 
the Sumerians, II but the Semites were in the 
country before the dawn of history and early 
mingled with the Sumerians, so that it is often 
difficult to disentangle the strands of their civiliza- 
tion.^ The earliest altars pictured may be Su- 
merian in origin, but they were employed by 
Semites at so early a time that wo wiall treat 
them 08 Semitic.** 

At the very dawn of Babylonian history the 
only altars pictured belong to the class called 
above * altars of incense,’ They are of two forms, 
each of which appears on seals ns archaic ns those 
picturing the other. One of these was apparently 
a block of stone, shaped thus Q]. The seals 
which portray it represent the notch ns a kind of 
hearth in which the lire was built. Probablj- the 
high portion was hollowed out. One seal repre- 
sents this style of altar ns constructed of large 
bricks, tt 

Equally ancient, so far ns appears, was the altar 
of the liour-glass shnpe.Ji Tlicso were not all ex- 
actly alike. Sometimes the middle of an altar 
w'as small, sometimes it was large ; sometimas the 
top w-ns larger than the bottom, and sometimes 
the reverse was the case ; sometimes the narrowest 
portion was almost at the top, sometimes it was 
nearer the bottom ; but the hour-glass form de- 
scribes them all, 

A third altar, figured on a seal of the do Clcrcq 
collection, §§ is perhaps older than cither. It con- 
sists of flat stones, or possibly large flat bricks, 
placed above one another in a simple pile. 

Still other forms appear on later seals. One 
such altar im is of stone, and is triangular in form, 
broad at the base, sloping toward tlie top, and 
surmounted bj* a fire-pan. Just below the fire-pan 
runs an ornamental ledge. That the Bab 3 -loman 8 
had bronze altars is made probable by another 
seal, showing a low stnicture supported by three 
legs, on which a sacrificial fire bnm.s.^^ 

That the Bab 3 ’Ioninn 8 had larger altars corre- 
sponding in function to the rock -cut altar at Petra 
is not only prob.able a priori, but is confirmed by 
the explorations of Dr. Haynes at Nippur. This 

• See Jlcrriil, E<ut pftht Jordan, 4?. 

i Op. eiLp-CC. J IJttmann, (b. p. 30, 

I Ct. iteyer, Simvrim und Smttm in Eahyionun. 

T See Barton, Smitie Ory^int, ch. r. 

** 'The belt description at these is by WiJIlsjn Hares W»rd In 
Appendix 0 of 8. I. CartUs" /'n’mifiM SrmitCe litHjion To- 

*lYsee Ward, op. eit. SST-ICJ. For the brick »lUr, C;, S, p. 
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excavator found a structure built ■ of sun-dried 
bricks, 13 ft. long and 8 ft. -wide. A ridge of 
bitumen 7 in. high ran around the top. The 
structure was covered with a layer of white ashes 
several inches deep, and was separated from the 
surrounding space by a low wall or curb. Near it 
was a bin containing several bushels of ashes. Dr. 
Haynes rightly regarded this as an altar. He 
found it 3 ft. below the pavement of Naram-Sin, 
so that it belongs to the pre-Sargonic period.* 

• Herodotus (i. 183) bears witness to the fact that 
two kinds of altars stood in the temple at Babylon. 
He says the smaller altar was of gold, but is silent 
as to the material of which the larger altar was 
constructed. These correspond to tlie ‘altar of 
bumt-offering ’ and the ' altar of incense.’ 

13. Assyrian altars. — The altars of the Assyrians 
consisted, no doubt, of the two varieties employed 
by the Babylonians. Those which explorations 
have brought to light belong to the smaller type, 
or the class of ‘ altars of incense.’ These are 
sometimes of stone and sometimes of bronze. 

The stone altars are of three forms. The oldest 
is from the time of Adad-nirari nr. (B.C. 812-783), 
and is in the British Museum. It consists of an 
oblong stone 65 cm. long and of the same height, 
so carved that the top presents the appearance of 
a sofa ■without a back. The lower part is orna- 
mented by a few horizontal symmetrical lines-t 
The second type is made of a block of stone so 
carved that its base is triangular, and is orna- 
mented by two horizontal ledges. At the comers 
between these ledges a lion’s foot is carved. This 
base is surmounted by a circular top.t The third 
altar is shaped much like the Nabataean altars, 
but with a castellated top.t Both these last are 
from the palace of Sargon (B.o. 722-705), and are 
in the Louvre. 

The Assyrian bronze altar is pictured for us on 
the bronze gates of Balawat,§ on a scu^ture of 
Ashurbanipm,!! and on other sculptures.lf These 
altars, in spite of variations in detail, were built 
on the same pattern. Each was a table-like struc- 
ture, sometimes half the height of a man, some- 
times a little higher. The legs at each comer 
•were moulded, somewhat like the legs of a modem 

iano. The legs were joined to one another by 

orizontal bai's. Sometimes there was one, some- 
times two, and sometimes three of these, and their 
distance from the ground was determined by the 
fancy of the maker. From the middle of the side 
of the altar {or from the centre of it, the per- 
spective is so imperfect that it might be either) a 
leg descended to the lowest of these cross-bars. 
The top of the table was slightly hollow and 
formed the fire-pan. One of the representations 
shows the sacrifice burning on it. Such an altar 
could be taken with the army on a campaign, as 
is sho-wn by the bronze gates of Balawat. 

14. Canaanite altars. — In ancient Canaan the 
altars of bumt-offering Avere sometimes of native 
rook, as at Taanach (see § 7), sometimes structures 
of unhewn stone (§ 2), and sometimes heaps of 
earth (§ 3). These have already been sufficiently 
described (§§ 2, 3, 7). A Canaanite altar of incense 
was, hoAvever, found at Taanach, ivliich is unique. 
It was made of earth moulded into a rounded 
trunk, broad at the base and tapering considerably 
toward the top. It Avas ornamented by many 
heads — both human and animal — in relief.** 

• See Cluy, Light on the OTfrom Babel, 110. 

t 01. Perrot end Chipier, HUt, deVartdans fantiguiU, il. 260. 

i Perrot and Chlplez, ib, p. 26S. 

5 See Birch and Pinches, Bronze Ornaments from the Palace 
Oates of Balaicat, PI. B 1 and 2 ; cf. also B.a1I, Light from the 
East, 161 ; Perrot and Chipiei, op. ci(. 429 B. 

P Cf. Ball, op. eft. 200. 

^ e.g. cf. Layard, Einereh and its Bemairu, ii. 354. 

•* See SclUn, Tell Ta'anek, 76. 
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15. Phoenician altars. — The Phoenician altars 
Avhich have survived are all ‘altars of incense.’ 
They present a variety of forms. Sometimes they 
are square Avith a' large base and top, the central 
portion, though smaller, being of the same size all 
the way up.* Sometimes they are of the same 

f eneral shape except that they are round, and the 
ase and top join the central portion in an abrapt 
shoulder instead of being tapered doAim to ift. 
Such is an altar found at Malta.f Another altar 
found at the same place has its central portion 
carved into panelled faces in AA'hich a vine is cut 
for ornamentation. t Still others are variations of 
the hour-glass form.§ 

Bronze altars are mentioned in Phoenician in- 
scriptions as having been erected at Gebal, Kition, 
Lamax Lapethos, at the Pirteus, and in Sardinia,!! 
but Ave have no knowledge of their form. Per- 
haps they Avere made on tlie pattern of Assyrian 
bronze altars. We knoAV that in many Avays the 
Phoenicians copied Assyrian art. 

16. Hebrew altars. — According to Ex 20^'“, 
early Israelitish altars were constructed either of 
earth or stone. These have been described in §§ 2, 3. 
Solomon, Avhen he erected his temple, introduced a 
brazen altar after Phoenician fashion. The de- 
scription of this has been omitted by redactors 
from 1 K 6, because it was not made of orthodox 
material (so Wellhausen and Stade). Its presence 
is vouched for by the story of 2 K and by the 
late and confused insertion (so Kittel), 1 K 8“. 
The Chronicler (2 Ch 4’) makes it a gigantic struc- 
ture 30 ft. square and 15 ft. high, and modern 
scholars have often followed his stotements.lT As 
the altar had perished long before the Chronicler’s 
time, and as it avus smaller than the large stone 
altar which Ahaz built near it (2 K “), and 
which Avas but 27 ft. square at the base, we may con- 
clude that the Chronicler’s measurements are un- 
historical. It is much more likely that Solomon’s 
brazen altar was of the Assyrian pattern. If it 
was, we can better understand why king Ahaz 
was so eager to supplant it with a stone altar 
which Avould be better adapted to the offering of 
large sacrifices. This bronze altar had disappeared 
by the time of the Exile. The stone altar of Ahaz 
is described above (§ ii). Such an altar, built of 
unhewn stones, continued to exist down to the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus (cf. 1 Mac 
and Jos. BJ v. v. 6). 

According to 1 K 6“ 7“, a golden altar, apparently 
of incense, stood before the Holy of Holies in Solo- 
mon’s temple, but Ave have no description of its form. 

The altars described in the Priestly document as 
made for the Tabernacle Avere the altar of bumt- 
oflerings (Ex 27), made of acacia Avood and over- 
laid Avith bronze, and tbe altar of incense (Ex 30) 
made of acacia AVOod and overlaid with gold. 
Modem scholars regard both of these as fancies 
of priestly Avriters, as it is clear that neither of 
them Avonld stand a sacrificial fire. The altar of 
incense of this passage AVas possibly patterned on 
that of the Temple. If so, it gives us its dimen- 
sions. It Avas 18 in. square and 3 ft. high. 

17. Homs of the altar.— Various explanations 
have been offered for the ‘boms of tlie altar.’ 
Stade ** suggested that they arose in an attempt to 
carve the altar into the form of an ox, while W. R. 
Smith -H- believed that they were substituted for 
the horns of real vdctims, which at an earlier time 
had been hung upon tbe altar. Josephus [BJ y. 
V. 6) says of the altar of Herod’s temple that ‘ it 

* Seo Kenan, ilission de Phinieie, 163. 
t Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, op. eit, iu. 304 (fig. 220). 

1 Ib. fig, 2-2S. 

5 Ib. 252 (fig. 191) ; Kenan, op. cit. 229. 
t See CIS i. Nos. 1, 10. 95, 118. 143. 

^ So Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 5SS. 
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had comers like horns,’ * suggesting that the term 
Tvas figuratively applied to some ornamentation 
•which surmounted the comers. As no horns ap- 
pear upon any Semitic altar yet discovered, but 
the altar frequently appears surmounted with 
ornaments, it is probable that, as in Jer 17\ the 
•word ‘horns’ is figurative. 

The Hebrew ‘ table of shewbread,’ a counter- 
part to which is figured in Assyrian reliefs, might 
in one sense be called an altar, but, strictly speak- 
ing, it is an altar onljy in a secondaiy sense. 

Litekattob. — N early all the literature has been mentioned 
above. _ In addition, mention may be made of art. * Altar • 
by Addis In that by Kennedy In Hastinvs' Dil, and that 
^ Barton in the J£; also Nowack, Ileb. Arch. (1S94) IL 17fl.; 
Benzinger, Ileb. Arch. (1894) 378 fl.: Curtiss, ■ Places of Sacri- 
fice among the Primitive Semites ’ in JBiblical World, vol. xxL 
248ff.: Greene, * Hebrew Rock Altars,’ t6. vol. lx. 329 0.; and 
■W. H. Ward, 'Altars and Sacrifices in the ftimitlve Art of 
Babylonia' in Curtiss’ Primitiee Semitic Reliqion To-day 
(1902), Appendix 0. GEORQE A. BARTON. 

ALTAR (Slavonic). — There is a considerable 
number of texts relating to the temples of the 
Baltic Slavs, but they do not furnish any details 
about altars. The words denoting ‘altar’ among 
the Slavonic nations are borrowed, through the 
Old High German altari, from the Latin altare. 
The Old Church Slavic Sritiva, ‘sacrifice’ (cf. 
BricU, ‘sacrificer, priest’), compared ■with its 
Kussian derivative zertveniikU, which is employed 
in the sense of ‘altar’ in the Biblical texts, seems 
to indicate that the altar was the place in the 
temple where the victims were sacrificed. Perhaps 
it is sirmily the translation of the Greek Bvaiaa- 
T^pioy, The entire group of words associated •with 
irittva primarily means only ‘praise’ (VondrAk, 
Altkirchenslavische Grammatih, Berlin, 1900, p. 
129). Mention may likewise be made of Old 
Church Slavic MoUtc (connected -with trlha, 
'negotiura’), 'altar, Ovataan^piov, o^ficur/xa*; and 
hraaa, ‘rogus, fomax.’ 
laTBaATtmt— MIklosich, DWAW xxlv. 18. 

L. Leqer. 

ALTAR (Teutonic). — There seems to bo no 
doubt that in heathen times the Teutonic peoples 
made use of altars ; but our information with re- 
gard to these is very meagre, since the majority 
of the references give no details. 

The hulk of the evidence is obtained from the 
Icelandic sagas. In these stalli appears to be the 
regular term for an altar within a temple : we are 
told that the stalli was set mi in the centre of_ the 
sanctuary [the afhi.s — see Tejiples (Teutonic)]; 
and it is described by the Christian •writer of the 
Eyrbyggia Saga as ‘like unto an altar.’ The 
matcriaTs of its construction are nowhere stated, 
and there is practically no indication as to whether 
it was built of earth, stone, or wood. There are 
references in the sagas to a custom among the 
Icelandic settlers of carrying with them from 
Norway ‘the earth under the altar'; and in the | 
Kialnesinga Saga the stalli is described as made ! 
•with much skill, and covered above with iron. If 
the material was wood, tho iron would be neces- , 
sary, since the writer goes on to say that upon tho | 
stalli burnt the sacrea fire that -was never allowed i 
to go oat. There is some evidence that the figures 
of the gods stood upon the stalli ; it is certain that 
it carried the oath-ring and the great copper bowl 
(the hlnut-bolli) into which was collected all the 
blood of tile victims slain at the sacrifice. Within , 
the bowl were the hlaut twigs, by means of which 
the Avails of the temple, Avithin and -vA-ithout, were | 
sprinkled with the blood, and the altar reddened 
all over. 

We hear farther of altars^ within sanctuanes 
in England and elsewhere s in Anglo-Saxon the 
regular Christian term for ‘altaT'wasie(^6ca (earlier 


form, wcofod), which had probably come down from 
heathen times. In Gothic the Avord for ‘altar’ is 
hv,nslast(Ags, lit. ‘place of sacrifice.’ 

There is mention also in the sagas of a sacrificial 
stone, called Thor’s stone, which stood in tho midst 
of the place of assembly, and on Avhlch tho men 
who Avere sacrificed to Thor had their backs broken. 
With this we may compare the altars mentioned 
by Tacitus (Ann. i. 61) in the forest of Touto- 
burgium, where the officers of tho army of Varus 
AA’ere sacrificed by the Cherusci in A.D. 9. We 
hear elseAvhere of snored stones, especially in tlie 
Dane Law in England. 

Many Avriters have supposed that tho horg of 
the sagas was some kina of stone altar, mainly 
on the strength of the passage in HyndluliMli, 
where Ottar is said to have built for Frey n hbrg 
of stone, which he made glassy Avith the blood of 
cattle. But other passages clearly infficatc that 
the horg was of the nature of n room ; Avhilo the 
Old German glosses give the corresponding form 
haruc as a translation of luctis and nemns as Avell 
as of ara. It is perhaps safer, therefore, to regard 
the horg simply as a sanctuary. It Avas apparently 
often in tho charge of Avomen, and seems to have 
been used especially in connexion Avith tho cult 
of the dead, Avhile the sacrifices at it took place, 
sometimes at least, by night. 

C. J, Gaskell. 

ALTER. — The social ‘other,’ felloAv, or socius 
of the personal ‘ ego.’ In current social Psychology 
and Ethics the ‘alter’ is the fellow of tne social 
en'vironment or situation in Avhich tho personal self 
finds itself. It is a contrast-meaning Avith ‘ ego.’ 
The term ‘altruism’ shou’s historically an earlior 
use of the same Avord, meaning conauct or dis- 
position favouring or advancing the interests of 
another rather than those considered advantage- 
ous for oneself. Tho development of less indi- 
vidualistic vioAVs in Sociology, Psychology, and 
Ethics has rendered important, indeed indispens- 
able, the notion of personality ns in some sense 
more comprehensive than individualism Avns able 
to allow. Various A'leivs of collectivism, social solid- 
arity, general will and self, rest upon a concept of 
the ‘ego’ which essentially in voh-es and identifies 
itself Avith its social fclloAv. Tho present AAritor 
has doA-eloped (reference below) such a A-ioAV in detail, 
using the term ‘ socius ’ for tho bipolar self AA'hich 
comprehends both; ‘ego’ and ‘alter.’ On such a 
Anew, the ‘ ego’ ns n conscious content is identical 
in its matter — and also, in consequence, in its atti- 
tudes, sympathetic, emotional, ethical, etc, — Avith 
the ‘alter.^ The self-thought is one, a normal 
groAATth in the interplay of the influences of tho 
social milieu ; and the individual is not a social 
‘ unit,’ to be brought into social relationships, but 
an ‘outcome’ of the social forces AA’orking to difler- 
entiate and organize common self-material. The 
altruistic or ‘other-seeking’ impulses ara on this 
vieAV normal and natural, because in fact identical 
AA-ith the ‘ego-seeking’; both are difTerentiation-s 
of the common group of less specialized movements 
in the process that constitutes personal conscious- 
ness in general. Recent -work in Social Psychology 
has shoAA-n the place of imitative and other pro- 
cesses Avhereby the ‘ ego-alter ’ or ' socius ’ meaning 
is developed. 

UmuTCBB. — Roosjeao, Conlrat locial ; Bosanqoet, PhUo- 
lophieal Theory of the StauneOO); BMrrln, Social and Sthleal 
JnUrmetalione {l&f), and l^i<mary cf PkUatmhy end Pty- 
eholojy,in{ocie. J. JlARK BaLDAVIN. 

ALTRUISM.— The use of the term ‘Altniism ’ 
is due to Comte, who adopted it to dcwriljc those 
dispositions, tendencies, and actions which have the 
good of others ns their object. He contrasted it 
with * Egoism ’ (ivh. see), v/hich has self-interest 
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as its direct object. Comte maintained that ‘the 
chief problem of our existence is to subordinate 
as far as possible egoism to altruism.’ Herbert 
Spencer adopted the term, and gives considerable 
space in his Data of Ethics to the discussion of the 
contrasted elements of Egoism and Altruism, and 
to their reconciliation. Briefly, the contrast set 
forth in the terms ‘ Egoism ’ and ‘ Altruism ’ was 
indicated by former -writers on Psychology and 
Ethics by the distinction between self-regarding 
and other-regarding, that is, benevolent or dis- 
interested tendencies. 

The two terms have been widely used by more 
recent writers. We may distinguish between the 
use of the terms in Psychology and in Ethics. In 
Psychology ‘Altruism’ means the disposition which 
has as its object the good of another. Some are 
disposed to limit the meaning of the word to those 
dispositions which are consciously directed towards 
an object, and to deny the application of the term to 
mere spontaneous and unreflective action. In other 
words, they limit Altruism to conscious beings, and 
to them when they have attained to powers of 
reflexion, and have learned to constitute objects 
for themselves. They exclude from the sphere of 
Altruism also the gregarious and instinctive group- 
ing together of animals for attack and defence. 
In Ethics, ‘ Altruism ’ is used to denote those dis- 
positions and actions which have the welfare of 
others or another for their motive and object. It 
lays stress here, of course, on the ethical aspect of 
the disposition. 

While many would limit the use of the terms 
‘ Egoism ’ and ‘ Altruism ’ to dispositions and 
actions which arise only within a self-conscious 
being, and arise as the outcome of a process of 
reflexion, there are others who strive to trace the 
origin of egoistic and altruistic tendencies back- 
wards to those instincts of love and hunger, the 
rudiments of which seem to be present in all forms 
of life. The conception of Evolution and the 
acceptance of it as a working hypothesis, at least, 
by all manner of workers, tend to lay great stress 
on this line of investigation. Evolutionists tend 
to regard the behaviour of each species of animals 
as illustrative of an ethical code relative to that 
species ; and some of them, like Professors Geddes 
and Thomson, look on the processes of life as a 
‘materialized ethical process.’ Professor Henry 
Drummond laid stress on the two great struggles ; 
namely, the struggle for the life of self, and the 
struggle for the life of others. 

Writers on this topic from the point of view of 
Evolution may be divided into two classes. _ There 
are those who, with Professor Huxley, describe the 
process of Evolution as a gladiatorial show, and 
nature as ‘ red in tooth and claw -with ravin.’ They 
affirm that the very existence of ethical life depends 
on the possibility of man’s ability to combat the 
cosmic process. In popular literature, in scientific 
articles, in learned treatises, it has been affirmed 
that the animal world consists of a struggle 
between half-starved animals striving for food. 
‘Woe to the vanquished!’ was put forward as 
the universal cry. Competition was described as 
strongest between animtus of the same kind, and 
it was through this competition and the premium 
set on success that species was supposed to advance. 
On the other hand, tliere were those who questioned 
the reality of the struggle, and who questioned 
whether the struggle for existence is the only law 
of life and the only rule of progress. While the 
followers of Darwin laid stress on the struggle for 
existence, developed it,- and painted it in ever 
darker colours, they apparently forgot that he had 
written in other terms in the Descent of Man. In 
this work ho had set the problem before him of 
tracing the evolution of man from simpler forms 


of life, and an evolution of all the features of 
human life, physical, psychological, ethical. Thus 
he was led to lay stress on the social character of 
many animals, on their co-operation, on the evolu- 
tion of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, until in 
certain parts that kind of struggle which was 
prominent in the Origin of Species tended almost 
to disappear. The unit in the struggle changes 
before our eyes ; it is no longer the individual nmo 
struggles, gains an advantage, it is ‘those com- 
munities which included the greatest number of 
the most sympathetic members that would flourish 
best, and rear the greatest number of offspring’ 
{Descent of Man", 163). Even from Darwin’s point 
of view here is a new factor introduced into the 
struggle for existence. Sympathy, mutual help, or 
union between members of the same species for 
attack or defence, has been recognized as a decisive 
factor in the evolution of life. The community 
has taken the place of the individual, and mutual 
help is as much a fact of life as mutual competi- 
tion. 

While many evolutionists had apparently for- 
gotten that Darwin had set forth the great 
influence of the social factor in the evolution of 
higher forms of life, others took up the hint, and 
traced the various forms and kinds of social 
mutual helpfulness in the lower forms of life, 
and their influence on the development of 
altruistic affections. Nature did not appear to 
them to be a mere gladiatorial show; it was a 
sphere of co-operation, in which each was for all, 
and all for each. They delighted to trace co-opera- 
tion throughout the sphere of life, they pointed 
out to men such forms of co-operation ns symbiosis, 
as the co-operation of bacteria ivith wlieat, with 
various forms of trees, alliances between trees and 
insects, and generally they were able to show that, 
competition notwithstanding, the world was a 
system that worked together. Then they pointed to 
the evolution of socialistic tendencies in gregarious 
animals. They showed us a herd of cattle banded 
together for defence, -with the cows and calves in 
the centre, and the bulls to the front. They 
showed ns a pack of dogs under the rule of a 
leader, organized for hunting, with the social 
order dominating the individual, and obeyed by 
the individual, with sanctions for obedience and 
penalties for disobedience. Then they traced for 
us the evolution of those psychological qualities 
the ethical character of which we distinctly recog- 
nize when they appear in self-conscious beings. 
Trust, obedience, recognition of the order of the 
pack, or of the herd, consciousness of fault and 
expulsion from the herd if the order is disregarded, 
are all depicted by those who trace for us the 
social evolution of life. 

Stress has been laid by some on the relation of 
parents and children, on the care for offspring as 
the source of social affection; and attention has 
been called to the fact that a prolonged infancy 
calls forth a great development of parental care. 
As individuation increases, fertility lessens, and 
with the increase of individuation there goes the 
increase of the period of helplessness in infancy ; 
and thus they are able to indicate an increase of 
social affection. Still this source of Altruism does 
not carry us very far, for the relation of parent 
and offspring is only temporary, and does not form 
the basis of a lasting relationship. 

It is in the aggregation of animals together for 
mutual benefit that most evolutionists look for the 
source of Altruism. It is not possible to enter 
here into the controversy between those who hold 
that acquired q^ualities can be transmitted through 
heredity, and those who maintain that such trans- 
mission has never been proved. It is an important 
question in itself and in its consequences. But 
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for our purpose it is not needful to take a side on 
the question. _ For the present purpose, the denial 
of the possibility of a transmission of acquired 
qualities has directed attention to, and stimulated 
inqniry into, the possibility of social transmission 
of acquired attainments from generation to genera- 
tion. Is there a tradition among animals? Is 
there social transmission of the mental and Intel- 
lectual gains of a species? Or is the only -way of 
transmission that of organic change inlierited from 

E arents by their oflspring ? We quote the foUon-ing 
rom Professor J. Mark Baldn-in : 

‘.Wallace and Hudson have pointed out the wide operation ot 
indtation in canrine on the habits of certain species ; TVeismann 
shows the importance of tradition as aprainst Spencer's daim 
that mental ^ins are inherited ; Uoyd Slorgan has observed in 
great detail the action of socisd transmission in actuall v keeping 
young fowls aliv*e and so alloudn^ the perpetuation of th'e species ; 
and IV'esIc}' Mills has shown the imperfection of instinct in many 
cases, \rith the accompanying dependence of the creatures upon 
social, imitative, and intelligent action.’ He adds: ‘It gives 
a_ transition from aidmal to human organization, and from 
biological to social evolution, which docs not involve a break 
in the chain of influences already present in all the evolution of 
life ’ (Development and Evolution, 1902, p. MS). 

Nurture, imitation, social transmission seem to 
count for something in the evolution of life, nud 
specially of social life among animals. "While it is 
true that a chicken almost before it has shaken 
itself free from the shell 'will peck at a fly and 
catch it, yet there is evidence to show that in other 
forms of life the young have to learn from parental 
example ; and it even appears that direct instruction 
of a kind is given. There is sufficient evidence, at 
all events, to affirm that the higher animals, whose 
young need parental care for some time ere they 
can provide for themselves, have to learn how to 
make their living. Parent birds teach their young 
to fly, and teach them to recognize the approach of 
danger. On this there is no need to dwell, save to 
remark that in such races of life, where parents 
and offspring are for a time associated, where 
parents care for offspring and oflspring depend on 
parents, there is room and there is need for the j 
exercise of what may he called social affections. 
Nor need we ob|eot to the fact that we find in 
lower forms of life the germ and the promise of 
what comes to flower and fruit in self-conscious 
beings. "We have learnt that life is one, and that 
the laws of life are similar in all the ranges of life. 
It seems to proceed on one plan, and we need not 
he surprised that rudimentary forms of the higher 
may be found in the lower layers of life. But the 
full me-aning of the social relations between living 
beings does not appear till we come to self-conscious 
beings who can look before and after, and reflect on 
their o'vn e.\perience. 

M’hUe, therefore, we receive -with gratitude the 
testimony of the students of life to the existence 
of the germs of social life in the lower spheres of 
Ii»-ing beings, it must be insisted on hero that the 
advent of self-conscious beings into the world has 
made a great difference. The advent of rationality 
has given a new meaning to all the phenomena of 
life as these are manifested in_ beings Io;yer than 
man. Appetites, passions, desires, nffections are 
no longer what they were in lower forms of life. 
Appetite is a different tiling in an animal which eats 
only for the sake of hunger, and drinks only to 
assuage thirst, from what it is in civilizcd man, who 
brings the wealth of his artistic nature and the 
powers of his memory and imagination to enhance 
the beauty of his festival. Even into appetite^ the 
wealth of his whole nature may enter. If this is 
the case with appetite, it is still more true of the 
emotions, such as fear, desire, and so on. Take 
surprise, and we find that while we call by_ the 
same name the similar phenouiena of an amraal 
and a man, yet surprise is relative to the experience 
of the individual. We are not surprised at rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, motor cars % these 


have become the commonplaces of civilization. 
Thus Comparative Psychology has in all its coni, 
pansqns to remember what a difTerenco self 
consciousness has made in the character of the 
feelings, and to make allowance accordingly. 

Tims in the discussion of Egoism and Aftruism, 
while help of a kind can be obtained from a study 
of the lower life, that help does not carry us ver\‘ 
far. In the lower forms of life the individual is 
sacrificed to the species : in a beehive the hive 
seems to be all-in-all, and the indindual bees, 
whatever their function is, are steadily sacrificed 
to the good of the whole. Numerous other illus- 
trations are at hand. But in a human society such 
a solution must be found that neither shall the 
individual _be sacrificed to the whole nor the whole 
to the individnoL The indiiidual has a claim on 
the whole for the opportunity of living a full, rich, 
and gracious life ; and society has a daim on the 
individual for devoted and whole-hearted service. 

Looking at the history of our subject, and at the 
actual histoiy of man, we find many curious things. 
Early societies steadily sacrificed the individual to 
the tribe, and the individual scarcely seemed to 
have any hut a tribal consciousness. The dis- 
covery of the individual seems to be a late dis- 
covery. The individual must not in any way 
depart from the custom of the tribe ; ho must 
believe their beliefs, follow their customs, wear 
their totem, and in no way think or act spon- 
taneously. Individual worth and freedom were 
neither recognized as desirable, nor tolerated, 
because inimical to the welfare of the tribe. Late 
in history, and mainly through religions influences, 
the worth and value of the individual won recogni- 
tion, human life was recognized as sacred, and 
freedom found a place amid Imman worths and 
interests. In truth, we find in history the 
pendulum swin^ng from one extreme to anotlicr ; 
now the individual is in bondage to society, 
and then the individual tends to make sooiefy 
impossible. Here there are long stretches of 
history where the authority of society dominates 
the individual, and then a reaction, when men 
regard the individual ns the sole reality and 
society as a tyranny and trouble. If any one casts 
his eye back to the beginning of modem philosophy 
and reads Hobbes and Descartes, and follows out 
the principle of individualism to tlie FrencIi Eovo- 
lation, its culminating period in modem history, 
he will find that the indivddual in all his naked 
simplicity, in all the grandeur of his so-called 
rights, is the object of all study, the beginning 
of nil speculative thought. Ho is real, his rights 
are his own, and he is prepared to defend them 
against all comers. He is in a state of war, he 
is a free and independent creature, and if he is 
to live in societv he will do so only when ho has 
made terms with his neiglibour. So he makes a 
social contract, he surrenders so much, and he 
obtains a guarantee for the others. He is sup- 
posed to M naturally selfish, egoistic, and to 
regard others only as instninients for his own good. 

Looking at man from this point of view, those 
who hold it ore laid under the heavy burden of 
attempting to derive Altmism from Egoism, and 
it need hardly be said that they have failed in the 
task. Altmi.sm can no more be derived from 
E^foism than Egoism can be derived from Altm- 
ism. The tmth seem-s to bo that each of tliem 
goes down to the v'cry foundations of life, and life 
can scarcely be conceived in the ab-ence of cither. 

If it be true that life comes only from life, then 
life must be sacrificed in order to produce fresh 
life. That is Altraism, whether it is con.-cions 
Altruism or not It is rain to ask for the 
genesis of Altmism, it is as deep as life ; it u 
vain to ask for the beginning of Egoism, for it ts 
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proverbial that self-preservation is the first law 
of life. In fact we are here, as’ we are so often, ' 
the victims of our own abstractions. "We cannot 
really separate the individual from society, or 
society from the individual. ' 

It may he well, at this stage, to point out that 
what we may distinctively c^ the Ego feeling 
have also a social reference. In one sense all feel- | 
ings which refer to the interests of the individual 
are Ego feelings. Personal pains and pleasures, 
desires and aversions, exist only for him who feels 
them. It would on the whole be an improvement 
in our use sf words if we limited the title ‘Ego 
feelings ’ to those feelings which belong to a self- 
conscious subject, and which depend not upon con- 
sciousness, but on self-consciousness. ‘Ego feelings’ 
thus would mean, not passive pain or pleasure, 'but 
feelings actively related to our self-esteem, to our 
self-assertion, or to any manifestation of the activity 
of the self by which the impression of its own worth 
is enhanced. In 'these feelings the Ego is at once 
the subject which feels them and the object of 
which they are qualities. 

Limiting Ego feelings to those which thus refer 
to the self, we observe that it is precisely this 
reference to self that determines the value of an 
experience in our mental life. Pleasures and pains 
depend largely on being connected with self as 
their subject. Any worthy achievement, any 
feat performed, is estimated not by the passive 
sensations accompanying it, or by the physical 
endurance, hut by the exaltation of seli-feeling 
which is aroused. The man who does a daring 
deed, or performs a notable task, has a sense of 
power and efficiency, and delights in the deed as 
his own. Men delight in deeds and rejoice in 
things accomplished, not so much for their 
inherent worth, as for the fact that the deeds are 
their own. Our experiences are of value, and 
we account them of abiding worth, not because 
they gratify our sensibility, but because we have 
put so much of ourselves, of our personality, into 

them. Thus we can never form pleasures into a 
sum and measure their value quantitatively as 
Hedonism tries to do. All values in experience 
are constituted by their reference to self in self- 
consciousness. 

Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, the 
activity of self in constituting its objects, are thus 
determining elements in pleasure and pain. The 
passive pleasures are almost without value ; one 
chooses the nobler part, though the choice may 
bring pain with it. A slave may have little of the 
anxiety, the care, the hardship of the free man, 
but then a slave can never have the exaltation 
of self-feeling and self-respeoc ivhich comes from 
knowledge and freedom and manhood. It is, 

then, the reference to self that gives to rational 
pleasure its distinctive note. But it is next to be 
observed that even the reference to self has its 
social aspect. It always refers, even in its most 
egoistic mood, to a social standard. In fact, the 
social reference enhances the significance of pain 
and pleasure in an immeasurable degree. Man 
sees himself as with the eyes of others. ‘As 
Nature teaches the spectators to assume the cir- 
cumstances of the person principally concerned, so 
she teaches this last in some measure to assume 
those of spectators’ (Adam Smith, Moral Senti- 
ments, p. 29). The self looks at itself from a 
spectator’s point of view, and estimates itself 
accordingly. Thus it may have an added misery ; 
social slights, feeling of poverty, looked at from a 
spectator’s Mint of view and reflected by the self 
on itself, ennance the feeling of misery till it may 
become unbearable. On the other hand, a sense 
of social appreciation, a lookhig at one’s self 
through the eyes of others, may enhance pleasure 


tin it becomes ecstasy. Pride, vanity, ambition, 
and other Ego feelings of the same land need the 
reference to self for their justification, and yet 
without the social reference the reference to self 
would lose its value. 

Without the reference to self, values would cease 
to have a meaning, and pleasure would be merely 
of the passive sort. As, however, pleasure and 
pain, the meaning of life and the worth of life, can 
exist for each person only in his own conscious- 
ness, and without the conscious possession of these 
in his O'wn life a man can never enter into sym- 
pathy with others, so a full, broad, intense Ego 
life is the condition of a fnU, deep, and wide social 
life. The chief problem of our life is thus not, as 
Comte said, ‘to subordinate egoism to altruism,’ 
but to develop Egoism to its proper proportions, in 
the belief that the higher and fuller a personality 
is, the more he has to contribute to the happiness 
of mankind. Selfishness does not consist in a 
man valuing himself according to his intrinsic and 
social worth, but in ignoring or denying the 
rights, claims, and worth of others ; ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

Egoistic feelings would lose their value writhout 
the social reference. So also the social feelings 
would lose their value were there not the reference 
to the self to give them value. There is no neces- 
sity for any lengthened reference to the abstract 
man who has figured so picturesquely in philo- 
sophical treatises from Hobbes dowmwards. Nor 
is he quite dead yet. This abstract man is a 
being endowed only mth egoistic impulses. Self- 
preservation is for him the only law of life ; his 
natural life is a state of war. How is such a 
being to be constrained to live in society? He 
may be made social in various ways : by a force 
from above or from without urging him, by means 
he does not know, to become social even when his 
reason compels him to think that selfishness is his 
highest interest. But usually the way to make 
a selfish being social is to endow him with a desire 
for approbation, to make him seek society to 
■win approval, or to make him see that others are 
needful to him if he is to carry out his purposes ; 
and a wise selfishness takes the form of benevo- 
lence. The attempt is very subtle and very 
penetrating, but it is a failure. Men never be- 
came social in that way. They are social from 
the beginning. All that can be said is that man 
is naturally selfish and naturally social, and the 
field for the exercise of the Ego feelings and of 
the social feelings is to be found in society alone. 

Look at the individual from any point of -view 
we please, everywhere we meet the social reference. 
Begotten by social union, bom "within society, 
he grows up -within society, and is equipped 'by 
society for the battle of life. The achievements 
of society form his inheritance. Social customs 
are learned by him before he is a-ware of the 

rocess ; social beliefs become his beliefs, thought 

ecomes possible because it is embodied in the 
action, in the language, in the converse of the 
people -with whom the individual lives. In this 
social sphere the indmdnal lives, here he leams, 
makes himself heir to the treasures of learning, 
science, and knowledge, without which indiiddual 
life would be only rudimentary. A human being 
in isolation would not be a hunmn being at all. 

Jeremy Bentham in the beginning of his Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation says, ‘A com- 
munity is a fictitious body, composed of individual 
persons who are considered as constituting, as it 
■were, its members.’ It is a characteristic definition. 
Nor does that phase of thought appear in Jeremy 
Bentham alone. It is characteristic of the centmy 
in which it appeared. No body of any land is 
constituted by the members alone. Any unity 
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has to be looked at firom two points of view, and 
is never the sum of its parts. Kegard must be 
had to the wholeness of the whole as Avell as to the 
parts. But society or a people is not a fictitious 
body, of which individuals are the fictitious parts 
or members ; a people is a unity, an organic whole, 
and the individuals are so in relation to the whole, 

‘Just as the organs are produced by the whole and exist in 
it alone, so the individuals are produced by the people, and 
live and move in it alone* they function as its organs, they 
speak its language, they think its thoughts, they are interested 
In Its welfare, they desire its life ; they propagate and rear off- 
spring and so perpetuate the race. Ana this objective relation 
of the individual to tho_ whole manifests itself subjectively in 
his volitional and emotional life. Kveiywhere the circles of 
the ego and the Don-ego intersect, i^e fact is universally 
afcepted ; only in moral philosophy we still find persons who 
do not see it, but insist on regarding the antithesis between 
altruism and egoism as an absolute one. 1 should like to show 
how little the facts agree with this view; in our actual life and 
practice there is no such isolation of individuals ; the motives 
and effects of action are constantly intersecting the boundaries 
of egoism and altruism ’ (Paulsen, A Suttem of Ethics (Eng. 
tr.J, pp. 881-3. 

Professor Paulsen proceeds to show that eveiy 
duty towards individual life can be construed as a 
duty towards others as well. Caro of one’s own 
health might appear to be purely selfish, yet on 
reflexion it appears that the possession or good 
health may add to the happiness of a community. 

‘The ill-humour which results from an improper mode of 
life, or a neglect of self, is not confined to the guilty person ; 
he is cross and irritable, and his moodiness and moroseness area 
source of annoyance to the whole household. Incase of serious 
illness the family becomes uneasy and anxious, and perhaps 
suffers materially from a diminished income and an increase of 
expenditure. When the patient is an official, his collcaraes 
arc made to suffer ; they have to do his work ; if he has ^o- 
Intely ruined his health, ho becomes a pensioner, and so in- 
creases the puhlio burdens ' (<6. pp. 383-4). 

It is not possible really to s^arate self-interest 
from the interest of society. The worths, values, 
and interests of the individual are inseparably 
hound up with those of society. It is society that 
gives life, warmth, and colour to tho Ego feelings, 
and the life, warmth, and colour of tho Ego feelings, 
their intensity and| their sweetness, are needed for 
the vitalization of society. The analogy of the 
organism holds good ndth regard to the social 
organism. But the idea of a social organism as a 
systematic whole, indeed the idea of a world as a 
systematic whole, can exist only for a being who 
is conscious of the unity of bis individual life as 
connected with an organism which is a unity. But 
to pursue this further would open up issues •wider 
than fall to bo discussed here. The observation 
has been made to show that from the metaphysical 
point of ■4'iew, ns well as from the psychological 
and the ethical, the individual cannot bo severed 
from the whole, and that tho antithesis between 
Egoism and Altruism is both misleading and ulti- 
mately unthinkable. 

It is not our purpose to name, far less to dis- 
cuss, the various forms of Hedonism. It pay he 
ohsen’ed, however, that from Butler’s time an 
enlightened self-rerard is recognized to be a iegiti- 
mato form of moral sentiment ; wliile a regard for 
the welfare of others enters also into all forms of 
virtue. A rational regard for the welfare of others 
expresses itself in every one of ■wbat_ by way of 
eminence are called the cardinal virtuc.s; — in 
courage, temperance, and constancy ; in wisdom, 
justice, and truth ; in kindness and benevolence. 
But, again, these virtuc.s are concrete facts which 
have their being in some individual person. They 
are not something in the air, or something that 
has merely an abstract existenpe_. And then, 
jost ns they belong to some individual, so U>cy 
flourish only ns he finds himself rooted in society. 
The higher features of liunian character, which 
make tliese virtues pos.sible in the individual, have 
emerged in hninnn historj* throngh the socitfl 
effort of man. The higlier fncultias of man, and 
the virtues evolved with them and through them. 


g rew in him as a social being, — a being who most 
ve with his kind, who works with his mates, who 
can come to himself and to his fruition only in 
fellowship with his fellow-men. 

The antithesis may he put, finally, in another 
way. The individual seeks his own good, his own 
happiness, his own satisfaction. But what does 
he mean by these terras ? A desire for good is not 
a desire for mere pleasant feeling. It is a desire 
for self-satisfaction, for a better, truer, more real 
self ; for a self which shall approach nearer to 
that ideal of a self ■which has dawned upon his in- 
telligence. A wider thought and a truer thought, 
a deeper and a purer feeling ; a power of actirity 
which shall bring his ideal to reality— these ex- 
press some aspect of the good a man dcsirea 
But it is only throngh tho social bond and by 
means of pcial effort that the making of such a 
plf is possible. It is not too much to say that it 
is only tlirough social effort and through social life 
that man becomes a living soul. 

It is in •virtue of tho social solidarity of mankind 
that the individual man enters into the inheritance 
of all the past. It is throngh this socinl bond and 
effort that he has subdued the earth and made it 
his servant. It is in his social life that man has 
come ■to the conclusion that he is tho crown and 
stun of things, that the cosmos has toiled and 
worked upwards towards him, and in him boa 
become conscious of itself and its meaning. In 
association man feels that ho can make physical 
powers fetch and carry for him, make the winds 
his messengers, and harness the lightning to his 
carriage. It is not necessary to enumerate tho 
social achievements of man. But there is not ono 
of them which has not originated in the thought 
of a solitary mind, and then become the common 
possession of many minds. Yet tho thought would 
never have come to the solitary thinker unless ho 
had previously been prepared to think through 
his social environment, and by the great tradition 
of the ages. It is on this fact that we lay stress 
os the reconciliation of Egoism and Altruism, for 
it is the refutation of the idea which persists in so 
many quarters that man is inherently selfish, and 
has regard only to his self-interest, that ho is 
naturally egoistic, and altruistic only in a secondary 
and fictitious fashion. Even Beason lias been so 
spoken of, and tho Synthetic Beason has been de- 
scribed os a selfish, analytic, destructive faculty, 
a weapon cunningly devised to enable its possessor 
to survive in tho struggle for existence. 

I-rrEruiTTJaK. — Bntler, Sermons i Adam Smith, itoral Senii* 
ments; Darwin, Descent of Mans, jgTj j H. Spencer. Data of 
Ethics i, 1870; Stephen, Seience of Ethtes,iesi-, Ladd, Dhilo- 
sophv of Conduct, 1002 ; Mackeniic, Introduction to Social 
Philosophy^, 1890; Bowne, Introduction to Psychological 
Theory, 3880; Paulsen, System qf Ethics, 1600. Bee also the 
works or J. S. Mill, Sldsrwick, and Bain; and specially 
Albec, ntstory of English Utilitarianism, 1002, and ■Villa, 
Contemporary Psychology, 1003. 

JAME.8 IVEItACU. 

AMANA SOCIETY.— Tho Amana Society, or 
Community of True Inspiration, is an organized 
community of about 1800 German peoiilo who live 
in seven vUlnges on the hanks of the Iowa Biver in 
Iowa County, Iowa. This unique society ©■^vn.s 
26,000 acres of land, which, together with personal 
property, is held in common. Indeed, the Amnna 
Society is thoroughly communistic Ixith in spirit 
and in organization. And yet it i.s in no sense a 
product of communistic philosophy. Primarily 
and fnndaraentally the Community of True In- 
spiration is a Church, organized for religious piix- 
po'cs, to svork out the salvation of sotil.s throngii 
the love of God (Con.stitution of the Society, 
Art. I-). The communism of Amnna, therefore, is 
neither a political tenet, nor an economic theory, 
nor yet a social panacea, bat simply a mc.an* of 
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serving God ‘in the inward and outward bond of 
union according to His laws and His requirements’ 
(ib. Art. I.). 

I. History. — As a Church, or distinct religious 
sect, the Community of True Inspiration traces its 
origin hack to the year 1714 and to the writings of 
Eberhard Ludwig Gruber and Johann Friedrich 
Eock, who are regarded as the founders or ‘ Fathers ’ 
of the ‘ New Spiritual Economy ’ of True Inspira- 
tion. Both Gruber and Bock were members of the 
Lutheran Church who had become interested in 
the teachings of the early Mystics and Pietists. 
Having studied the philosophy of Spener, they 
endeavoured to improve upon and formulate especi- 
ally the doctrines of that little band of Pietists 
whose followers during the last quarter of the 17th 
cent, were called ‘Inspirationists,’ and who are 
said to have ‘prophesied like the prophets of old’ 
(cf. Perkins and Wick, Hwt. of the Amana Soe.). 

The unique fundamental doctrine of the founders 
of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ was prescnt-^y 
inspiration. To be sure, Gruber and Bock believed 
profoundly in the inspiration of the Bible; but 
they argued : 

‘ Does not the same God live to-day? And is It not reason- 
able to believe that He will inspire His followers now as then? 
There is no reason to believe that God has in any way chaneed 
Bis methods of communication ; and as He revealed hidden 
things through visions, dreams, and by revelations in olden 
times. He willlead His people to-day by the words of His Inspira- 
tion if they but listen to His voice ’ (Gruber, Characteristics of 
the Divine Origin of True Insmration). 

Divine inspiration did not come, however, to aU 
members of the Community, but only through 
those who were especially endowed by the Lord 
with the ‘miraculous gift of inspiration.’ These 
especially endowed incuviduals, called Werkseuge 
(‘Instruments’), were simjily passive agencies 
through whom the Lord testified and spoke to His 
children (Gruber, Divine Nature of Inspiration). 

. The nature of the ‘now word and testimony,' ns revealed 
through the Werkzcuge, and its relation to the earlier revela- 
tions of the Heb. prophets are clearly set forth by Gruber in 
these words : ‘ Its truths are in common with the written word 
of the prophets and the apostles. ... It aspires for no prefer- 
ence ; on the contrary, it gives the preference to the word of 
the witnesses first chosen [prophets and apostles] just after the 
lilceness of two sons or brothers, in which case the oldest son as 
the flrst-horn has the preference before the younger son who 
was bom after him, though they are both equal and children 
begotten of one and the same father.' Again besa>’B: ‘Both 
the old and the new revelation, of which we here speak, are of 
divine origin and the testimonies of one and the same Spirit of 
God and of Jesus Christ, just ns the sons mentioned above are 
equally children of one and the same father though there exists 
through the natural birth a slight difference between them’ 
(Gruber, Characteristics of the Divine Origin of True Inspira- 
tion), 

Not all, however, who aspired to prophecy aud 
felt called mou to testify were to be accorded the 
privilege. For there were false as well as true 
spirits. Gruber, who Avrote much couceming true 
and false inspiration, records in his Autobiography 
his OAvn sensations in detecting the presence of a 
false spirit: 

‘This strange thing happened. If perchance a false spirit 
was among them (the congregaHon] and wished to assail mo in 
disguise, or if an insincere member wished to distinguish him- 
self at our meeting in prayer or in some other manner, then I 
was befallen by an extraordinary shaking of tlie head and 
shivering of the mouth ; and it has been proven a hundred 
times that such was not without significance, but indeed a true 
warning, whatever he who is imskilled and inexperienced in 
these matters may deem of it according to his academic pre- 
cepts and literal conclusions of reasons ‘ (‘ Articles and Narra- 
tions of the AVork of the Lord ' given in Inspirations-Historie, 
vol. ii. p. 83b 

That the appearance of false spirits was not 
uncommon is evidenced by the many instances, 
gh’en in the Year Books, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord, Avhere aspiring Werkzcuge are 
condemned, and by the fact tliat Gruber’s son Avas 
‘especially employed [by the Lord] to detect false 
spirits Avherever they made themselves conspicuous, 
and to admonish them with earnestness to true 
repentance and change of heart’ {IH* ii. 41). 

• JH will be used in this art. for Inspirations-Historie. 


Gruber and Bock, who had ‘ the spirit and gfit 
of revelation and inspiration . . . Avent about 
preaching and testifying as they Avere directed by 
the Lord? _ They travelled extensively through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland, and other European 
countries, establishing small congregations of 
folloAvers. Those desiring to share in the ‘New 
Spiritual Economy’ and enjoy the blessings oil 
‘ True Inspiration ’ were asked such questions as-^ 

(1) ‘Whether he (or she) intends to behave as a true member 
of the Community of Jesus Christ towards the members, and 
also in respect to the public Prayer Meetings and the arrange- 
ment of the same ? (2) AVhether he (or she) be ready to suffer 
all inward and external pain, and to risk cheerfully through the 
mercy of God everything, even body and soul ? (S) AVhether 
he (or she) had obtained Divine conviction with rerard to the 
work and word of inspiration, and whether ho for hia purifica- 
tion and sanctification would submit to the same? (4) Whether 
be (or she) was in a state of reconciliation, or in some disagree- 
ment with some brother or sister ; also if he had anything to 
say against any one, or if any one bad anything to say agamst 
him’(7fli.e0). 

Although the number of congregations estab- 
lished during the time of Bock and Gruber was 
not large, considerable religious fervour Avas aroused 
by their teachings. Moreover, their attacks upon 
‘the utter hollowness and formality ’ of the estab- 
lished Church, and their bold denunciation of the 
‘ godless and immoral lives ’ of many of the clergy 
of that day, aroused the authorities of the orthodox 
Church to active opposition. They also encountered 
the opposition of the political authorities, because 
they refused to perform military service or to take 
the required oath of allegiance. They refused to 
‘serve the State as soldiers, because a Christian 
cannot murder his enemy, much less his friend.’ 
On the other hand, they refused to take the legal 
oath as a result of their literal adherence to the 
commands given in Mt 5*^- : ‘ But I say unto you, 
SAvearnot at all’; and ‘Let your communication 
be. Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for Avhatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.’ 

Ooncerning the arrest of himself and his companions, because 
they would not upon one occasion take the prescribed oath, the 
younger Gruber, writing in 1717, says: ‘Before the city gate 
the executioner untied us In the presence of the sheriff. The 
latter held in his band a parchment with the oath written upon 
it and bade us to raise three fingera and to repeat it. AVe replied 
that we should not swear. He urged us forcibly with many 
threats. The brother (H. 8. Glelm) repeated again that wo 
^ould not swear; we should give a promise with hand-shake 
and our word should be as good as an oath, yet he would leave 
to me the freedom to do as 1 pleased. I affirmed then likewise 
I should not swear, since our Saviour bad forbidden it' (/H 
U. 124). 

Furthermore, both the Church aud the (3ovem- 
ment AVere irritated by the refusal of the Inspira- 
tionists to seud their children to the schools Avliich 
Avere conducted by the Lutheran clergy. Opposi- 
tion soon greAv into persecution and prosecution. 
And BO the believers in ‘ True Inspiration ’ Avere 
fined, pilloried, flogged, imprisonecf, and stripped 
of their possessions. In Zurich, Switzerland, ‘ their 
literature Avas by order of the city council burned in 
public by the executioner ’ {IS i. 65). Naturally, 
as their persecution became more severe, the con- 

S egations of Inspirationists sought refuge in 
esse — one of the most liberal and tolerant of the 
German states of the 18th century. , 

The Tagebueh for the year 1728 records that on 
Dec. 11, ‘ after a blessed period of two times seven 
years spent in the service of this Brotherhood and 
Community into which the Lord through His holy 
Inspiration had led him, the time came to pass 
when it pleased the Lord to recall His faithful 
Avorker and servant E. L. Gruber from this life and 
to transplant him into a blissful eternity.’ TAventy- 
one years later, on hlarch 2, occurred the death of 
J, R Bock, Avhich is recorded in this character- 
istic fashion : ‘ The time of his pilgrimage on earth 
A\-ns 10 times 7, or 70 years, 3 months and 3 days. 
In the year 1707, Avhen he was 4 times 7 years 
old, he emigrated with Brother E. L. Gruber from 
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his native country. In the year 1714, when he 
counted 6 tiniM_ 7 years, there came to him the 
gift of the Spirit and of Prophecy, and he made 
until 1742, in 4 times 7 years, over 100 lesser and 
great journeys in this service. In the year 1728, 
when he was 7 times 7 years old, he lost his 
faithful brother, E. L. Gruber. And in 1742, 
when he counted^ 9 times 7, or 63 years, he ceased 
to travel into distant countries and spent the 
remaming_ 7 years (of his life) largely at home * 
(Testimonies of the Spirit of the Lord, 1749). 

_ With the death of Rook in 1749 the congrega- 
tions of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ began to 
decline. Left without a Werhseug, the members 
relied chie^ upon the writings and testimonies of 
Rock and Gruber for guidance and spiritual con- 
solation. 

‘ At the teglnning of tho 10th cent, but few of the once large 
congregations remained ; eren these few had fallen back into 
tho ways of the common world, more or less, preferring the 
easy-going way to the trials and tribulations suSered by their 
fathers ' (Noe, Srief Hist, of the Amana Soc. or Community of 
True Inspiration, Amana, Iowa, 1000, p. 6). 

The decline continued until 1817, when it is 
recorded that ‘ a new and greater period dawned 
for the Community ’ (Iff i. 429), and that ‘ Michael 
Kraussert was the first W erhzeug which the Lord 
ei^loyed for the now commencing revival.' 

The ‘Revival,’ ‘Awakening,’ or ‘Reawakening’ 
of 1817 began with the testimonies of Kraussert, 
whose first inspired utterance was given to the 
congregation at Ronneburg on September 11, 1817, 
as a summons in these words: ‘Oh Ronneburg, 
Ronneburg, where are thy former champions, the 
old defenders of faith ? They no longer are at this 
present day, and effeminates dwell in the citadel. 
Well, then I Do ye not desire to become strong? 
The eternal power is offered to you ’ (Testimonies 
of the Spirit of the Lord, 1817). 

Michael Kraussert was a journeyman tailor of 
Straaaburg, who had been converted to the faith 
of the Inspirationists through the writings and 
testimonies of Rock. With great zeal and much 
religious fervour he seems to have played an im- 
portant part in the ‘Reawakening.’ And yet it is 
recorded that he lacked courage in the face of 
persecution j that ‘ at the arrest and subsequent 
examination at Bergzabem he showed fear of men 
and resulting weakness ’ ; that in the presence of 
hostile elders he ‘became timid and undecided, 
and ran, so to speak, before he was chased ’ ; and 
that ‘through such fear of men and reluctance 
for suffering he lost his inner firmness in the mercy 
of the Lord, went gradually astray from the Divine 
guidance, and soon fell back into the world’ (IH 
ui. 34, 429). 

After the ‘ fall ’ of Kraussert (whose connexion 
with the Inspirationists was therewith severed), 
the spiritual affairs of the Community were 
directed by the Werkzeuge Christian Metz and | 
Barbara Heinemann, who came to be regarded as 
the founders and leaders of what is sometimes j 
called in the records the ‘ New Community.’ 

'V’^en Michael Kraussert, Christian Metz, and 
Barbara Heinemann appeared as Werkzeuge at the 
time of the ‘ Reawakenmg,’ a century had elapsed 
since Gruber and Rook preached the doctrines of 
tho ‘ New Spiritual Economy.’ But the persecu- 
tion of independents in religious thought had not 
ceased ; and so these new prophets were repeatedly 
arrested, and their followers ‘ were attacked and 
insulted on the streets and elsewhere’ (JH in. 70). 

As a century before, so now the grouing con- 
gregations of Inspirationists sought^ refuge in 
Hesse, where on October 31, 1831, it is recorded, 
‘the Lord sent a message to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse -Darmstadt as a promise of grace and 
blessing because he had given protection to the 
Community in his country’ (IJS iiL 96). It was 


at this time that the far-sighted Christian Metz 
conceived the idea of leasing some large estate in 
common which should serve as a refuge for the 
faithful, where each could be given ‘an oppor- 
tunity to earn his living according to his ctdfing 
or inclination.’ 

And so, in the year 1826, ‘it came about through 
the mediation of the Landrath of Budingcn that a 
part of the castle at Marienbom was given in rent 
by the noble family of Meerholz, which was very 
convenient for the Community, since it lay near 
Ronneburg,’ the home of the principal elders 
{/Hiii. 68). 

In all, four estates were rented, and to the 
administration of these four estates, located ivithin 
a radius of a few miles and placed under one 
common management, are traced the beginnings 
of the communistic life of the Inspirationists. 
Communism, however, formed no part of their 
religious doctrines. It was simply a natural 
development out of the conditions under which 
they were forced to live in their efforts to main- 
tain the integrity of their religion. Under a 
common roof they hoped to live simply and peace- 
[ fully the true Christian life. And so rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated, professional man, 
merchant, manufacturer, artizan, farmer, and 
labourer met together as a religious brotherhood 
to worship and man the labours of the day. 

But inuependence and prosperity were not yet 
fully won. The day of complete religious and 
economic freedom for which they hoped had not 
come. Cherished liberties relative to military 
service, legal oaths, and separate schools were 
still denied. Rents became exorbitant, while ex- 
cessive heat and drought destroyed the harvests. 

It was in the midst of their depression that ‘ the 
Lord revealed through His instrument, Christian 
Metz, that He would lead them out of this land of 
adversity to one where they and their children 
could live in peace and liberty’ (Noe, Brief 
History, p. 16). Indeed, this ‘hidden prophecy,’ 
uttered by Christian Metz on May 20, 1826, was 
now recalled : ‘ I proceed in mysterious ways, 
saith thy God, and my foot is seldom seen openly. 

I found my dwelling in the depths, and my path 
leadeth through great waters. I prepare for me a 
lace in the wilderness, and establish for me a 
welling where there was none’ (Testimonies of 
the Spint of the Lord, 1826).* This was interpreted 
as pointing the way to America, And so there 
was much discussion concerning emigration to the 
wildernesses of the New 'World. Einally, there 
came through the Werkzeug, Christian Metz, these 
words from the Lord : ‘ Your goal and your way 
shall lead towards the west, to the land which still 
is open to you and your faith. I am with you, 
and shall lead you over the sea. Hold Me and call 
upon Me through your prayers when storms or 
temptations arise. . . . Four may then prepare 
themselves’ (TSL, July 26, 1842). Thereupon 
Christian Metz and three others were named 
through inspiration to visit America; and they 
were given ‘full power to act for all the members, 
and to purchase land where they deemed best’ 
(Noe, Brief History, p, 15). ... 

After a voyage or many hardships and pnvations, 
the committee of Inspirationists reached Now York 
City on October 26, 1842. After three months of 
careful deliberation they purchased a tract of five 
thousand acres of the Seneca Indian RMewation 
lands in Erie County, New York. Within four 
months of the purchase the first \'illagc of the 
Community was laid out and peopled. They 
called it Ebenezer. , , , 

Other villages were soon founded, and under the 
name of ‘Ebenezer Society’ the Community wm 
* Hcrcaltcr rejerred to »8 TSL. 
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formally organized -witli a •written constitution. 
It is recorded that during ‘the planting and 
building of the new home’ the Lord ‘gave pre- 
cepts, directions, and explanations concerning the 
external and internal affairs of that time ’ through 
His ‘ holy ■word and testimon-v ’ (IE iii. 329), 

With the transplanting of the Community of 
True Inspiration to Amenca there came a serious 
consideration of communism as a plan for organiz- 
ing and conducting the economic life of the Society. 
To live simply as a Christian congregation, or 
church, ■was, of course, the fundamental aim of the 
Community. But they had found the practice of 
communism conducive to that end. Besides, ‘ the 
Lord had gradually announced more and more 
clearly that it was His intention and pleasure, nay 
His most holy ■will, that everything should he and 
remain in common’ (IE iiL 367). 

It was in the midst ol the discussion over communism that 
•a very important revelation occurred arain at Mittel Eben- 
•ler on October 23, 1850, in which the Ixird expressed His grief 
and displeasure over the discontent of many members with 
regard to common possession ’ (TSh, 1850). And on March 19, 
1862, the 'Lord testified most emphatically and earnestly to 
put to shame those who would not believe and trust in the 
Lord and the Brethren. He announced that it was not His 
holy ■will, and never should be, that communism should be 
abolished ; and He pronounced H'ls curse upon all those who 
would attempt it, hut gave a most gracious promise to those 
who would faithfully preserve it.’ This testimony, which was 
given through Christian Metz, reads in part as follows: 'As 
truly as 1 live, saith the Lord, it is at no time my vrill to 
dissolve the ties of the Community in such manner, or to suffer 
Its dissolution, neither through artful devices or shill and 
diplomacy, nor cunning or i>ower of men. Nay, the faith which 
hath love and the bond of peace for its essence and foundation 
shall continue to exist. And there shall come eternal disgrace, 
shame, and disfavour upon those who cause it ; their children 
shall suffer ■want and be without blessing in time and eternity. 
Their materia! possessions shall melt away, and the divine 
treasure they have disavowed; therefore the Lord is against 
them * (TSL, 1852, No. 12). And thereupon the erring Brethren 
‘did repent concerning it,’ and signed the amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the adoption of absolute communism. 
This amendment, moreover, was incorporated in the now con- 
stitution adopted in the State of Iowa, and communism has 
ever since been one of the fundamental principles of the Com- 
munity, 

Thus it is evident that the object of the Community of True 
Inspiration is the worship of God in freedom according to their 
peculiar faith. Communism was adopted as one of the means 
to that end, but not in accordance with any understanding on 
the part ol the Inspiratlonists of the social theories of Jesus. It 
has solved the problem ol furnishing remunerative labour to the 
members, and nas given them le’isure * to tbinh upon the things 
that are of the Lord.’ 

Although more than eight hundred members 
had come from Germany to Ebenezer, many had 
remained in the old home. Those ■who came ■were 
largely of the peasant class. But they ■were men 
and ■women of character ■who were possessed of the 
enthusiasm horn of moral earnestness. In their 
new home they enjoyed spiritual freedom, and 
were rewarded with a large measure of material 
prosperity. 

As time went on, however, certain undesirable 
features of the location of their ■idllages became 
more and more evident. In the first place, they 
suffered no little molestation from the Seneca 
Indians, who were tardy in lea'ving the Keserva- 
tion. Then the rapid growth of the city of Buffalo 
(only five miles distant) caused such an advance 
in tne price of real estate that the purchase of 
additional land to accommodate the growing Com- 
munity was out of the question. And, finally, it 
became evident that the young people of the Com- 
munity were too near the worldly influence of 
Buffalo to persevere in the injunction of Gruber, 
who said : ‘ Have no intercourse ■with worldly 
minded men, that ye be not tempted and be led 
astray.’ 

And so a committee was directed to go to the 
new State of Iowa, and there inspect the Govern- 
ment lands which were for sale. Out of one of the 
garden spots of Iowa they selected and purchased 
eighteen thousand acres of contiguous land. 


A better selection for the new home could scarcely have been 
made. Through it meandered the beautiful Iowa River, bordered 
with the black soil of its fertile vnUey, On one side of the 
river the bluffs and uplands were covered with timber lor fuel 
and building. Quarries there were of sandstone and limestone, 
while the clay of the hills was unexcelled for the making ol 
brick. On the other side of the river stretched the rolling 
prairie land. To this splendid new domain, all ready lor the 
plough and axe, the Inspiratlonists brought enthusiasm, in- 
dustry, moral earnestness, and religions zem. 

The first ■village on the Iowa purchase was laid 
out during the summer of 1855. ‘The time had 
now come,’ ■writes Gottlieb Scheuner in his JE, 
‘ that the new settlement in Iowa was to receive 
a name.’ When the Community emigrated from 
Germany and settled near Buffalo in the State of 
New York, the Lord called that place Ebenezer, 
that is, ‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’ Now 
He_ again led them out from there to a new place, 
which, as the work proceeded, was to be called 
‘ Bleibtreu.’ This had been laid into the heart of 
the Wcrkzeug, Christian Metz, who later poured it 
forth in a song beginning thus : 

“Bleibtreu soil der Name scin 
Sort in Itnca der Gemein.' 

Since, however, it was diffienlt to express this 
word or name in English, it was proposed instead 
to use the Biblical name ‘Amana,’ which signifies 
o7an6’_<re7t(‘believe faithfully ’)(cf. Song of Sol. 4®), 
To this, it is recorded, the Lord gave His approv^ 
in a song on September 23, 1855, Henceforth the 
new home of the Community was known as Amana 
(TSL, 1855). 

Tho removal from the old home to the new, from Ebenezer 
to Amana, covered a period of ten years. In addition to the 
first village, which had been given the name Amana, five addi- 
tional villages were laid out by the year 186'2— West Amana, 
South Amana, High Amana, E.ast Amana, and Middle Amana. 
It was at this time that the Society, in order to secure railroad 
facilities, purchased the small village of Homestead. Twelve 
hundred members bad come from Ebenezer ; ond by the time 
the sale of the Ebenezer lands had been completed, tho Society's 
territory in Iowa consisted ol twenty-six thousand acres. 

In the year 1859 the Community was incorpor- 
ated in accordance ivith the Laws of the State of 
Iowa under the name of ‘The Amana Society.’ 
The Constitution, which was also revised, came 
into force on the first day of Janua^-, 1860. This 
instrument is not a ‘ Declaration of Mental Inde- 
pendence,’ nor a scheme for a ‘One World-^wide 
Socialistic Fraternal Brotherhood,’ hut a very 
simple, business-like document of ten articles. 

On July 27, 1867, six years after the establish- 
ment of the last of the seven Iowa villages, and 
two years after the completion of the Ebenezer 
sale and the removal of the last detail of the Com- 
munity to the new home in the West, Christian 
Metz, the so hoch begabte und hegnadigte brother, 

‘ through whom the weightiest and greatest things 
were ■wrought and accomplished,’ was, after ‘ fifty 
years of efibrt and labour, recalled from the field 
of his endeavour ’ at the age of 72 years, 6 months, 
and 24 days (IE iii. 878). 

Half a century — the most eventful years of the 
Community’s inspiring history — bridgesthe interval 
between the 'bestowal of God’s mercy ’on Michael 
Kraussertat the time of the ‘ Beawakening ’ and the 
‘ blessed departure and release ’ of Christian Metz 
in 1867. During that period the Community was 
never ■without a Wcrhzeug. ‘ Great undertakings 
and changes occurred,’ nnd_ material progress un- 
paraUeled in communistic history was theirs. 

Alter the death of Christian Metz ‘ the work of 

g race’ was carried on by Barbara Heinemann, now 
andmann (who lost her gift at the time of her 
marriage in 1823, but regamed it in 1849 and re- 
tained it to the time of her death in 1883 at the ago 
of ninety), and by the elders in whom tho ‘ Lord 
manifested Himself so strongly and powerfully 
during the last illness of Brother Christian Metz.’ 
Since the death of Barbara Landmann no Werhzeug 
has been called in the Community ; but, as in tho 
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period following the death of Eoch, ‘well founded 
Bretliren endowed with divine mercy, who are still 
living witnesses of the OTeat blessing of Inspiration, 
carry on the work of the Lord in the Community.' 
How long the coming generations will ‘fill the 
widening gap ’ with no Werhzevg for their spiritnal 
guidance, and with the breaking of the link in the 
‘passing into eternity of these faithful ^Yitnesse3 
and Elders,’ which hinds them to the past with its 
inspiring history, ‘is ordained only in the hidden 
counsel of God.' 

2. Religion. — ^Although communism may appear 
to the casual observer to he the most characteristic 
feature of the Amana Society, a careful study of 
the history and spirit of the Inspirationists reveals 
the fact that the real Amana is Amana the Church 
— Amana the Community of True Inspiration. 
Religion has always been the dominating factor in 
the life of the Community. 

The basal doctrine of the Amana Church is pre- 
scnt-day inspiration and revelation. That is, to 
use the words of the "Werlcztug Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber, ‘God is ever present in the world, and 
He wUl lead His people to-day as in olden times 
by the words of His Hispiration if they but listen 
to His voice.’ Indeed, it is the belief of these 
people that, ever since the beginning of the ‘ New 
Spiritual Economy,’ the spiritual and temporal 
affairs of the Community have been immediately 
under Divine direction according to the ‘decish'e 
word of the Lord ’ as revealed through His speci- 
ally endowed instruments the IFer&cagre. And 
so it appears throughout their history that in all 
‘important undertakings and changes, nay in the 
whole external and internal leadership of the 
Community, the Werkzeug^ had to bear the bulk 
of the burden and care, since the Lord ordained 
and directed everything through him directly.’ 
Thus Dmne inspiration and revelation came 
through the Werkzeugc (IE iii. 878). 

Perhaps the best e-xposition of the nature of Inspiration, as 
understood by the Inspirationists, is found in Eberhard Ludsviff 
Gruber's Divine Ji’ature of iTispiration, where, in reply to the 
charge that he was an ‘ instrument of the Devil,' he sets forth 
his own ‘comnetions' as follows : 

•Because I have not light-headedly and without test and ex- 
perience come to the approval ol these thinra. 

‘Because the testimonies of the inspired persons, although 
being at first adverse to me, have not in the least troubled me, 
nor aroused and stirred my emotions, as certainly would have 
happened to some extent il they had originated Irom a wicked 
and dark spirit. 

‘ Because I have not been hindered thereby in the usual quiet 
atrospective prayer granted to me by the mercy of God. 

• Because during such n deep and earnest self-examination all 
scruples and objections to this matter were, without effort on 
my part, so completely removed and dispersed that not one 
remained which irritated me or which I could not comprehend, 

• Because such prayer, which was absolutely without prejudice 
in the matter, has again won for me the precious gift of tears, 
which had become almost unknown to me. 

• Because the Spirit of Inspiration penetrated into and laid 
bare tliosc things which occurred in the most hidden comers 
ol my heart, so that no creature could know them, and because 
it (the Spirit of Inspiration) also approved and commended those 
waj-s of mercy and sanctification in which the Lord had hitherto 
led roe in affairs external and internal. 

‘ Because the promises pronounced in regard to mysell have 
not dazzled me or made me vain. 

•Because at the same time the extinguished love was again 
renewed in the hearts of many. . . . . , „ . 

• Because the assemblies of prayer recommended by the Spin^ 

and up to that time vainly striven for, were at once established 
to our joy and bliss, and without opposition of the then well- 
disposed indiriduals. „ 

•Because I was led into the severest struggle for punfication, 
instead of expecting at once the fulfilment of the great prormses 
given me. . ^ t 

‘Because this struggle searched my innermost self and has 
deeply impressed upon me the most vivid lessons of complete 
demal and negation of mj-self. .... 

• Because in this matter also all ^external hindrances were 

removed, and I indeed was made willing and confident to throw 
them behind me, and to take upon me all the disgmee and 
suffering of this service, often confirming my faith under tests 
and wim "proofs not mentioned here, but known to God and 
also to others. .... .u » 

• Because the Inner word was Imd open and led lortn irom 
the depths ol my heart, whither no divine creature, much w*a 


a Satanic spirit, could reach, deeper and more abundantly than 
I ever imssessed it before. 

•Because those inner emoUons known to me from my youth, 
hut now become stronger and more numerous, have ever'either 
held me hack from some evil deed, or encouraged and urged 
me to some good act. 

‘Because they (inner emotions) often must with certainty 
reveal to me the presence of hidden false spirits rising against 
me or others. 

‘Because in all this I do not found my conclusions on the 
Inspiration alone, as may be the case with others, but upon the 
undeniable work of God in my soul, which hM gone on there for 
long years out of sheer mercy, and which under this new 
economy and revival is becoming ever more powerful. 

‘Because my son, together with many others, has been 
brought into a state of deepest repentance and wholesome 
anxiety of mind through the powerful Testimony of the Spirit 
in the inspired persons. 

•Because the Word of the Lord was unsealed to him (the 
son) by the very first emotions (of the inspired one). 

• Because the Spirit of Inspiration promptly appeared, as when 
it had been foretold that a certain marri^ woman (die Mel- 
chiorin) would testify on the day mentioned in Bergheim. 

•Because my son came to testily (make utterance) with great 
fear and trembling, nay even through the severest struggle, 
and surely not through his wish and vain desire. 

‘Because he was enabled and compelled in his first testi- 
mony, as a foreshadowing ol the luture, to denounce with great 
certainty an impure spirit, to the sincere humiliation ol the 
latter. 

•Because he (the son) was led in these ways of Inspiration, 
contrary to inclination and habit ol his youth, to deep intro- 
spection and seclusion, and was also endowed with mrmy extra- 
ordinary gifts of mercy. 

‘Because he made, far beyond his natural abilities, such pure, 
clear, and penetrating statements (utterances) that many well 
learned in divine and natural things were led to wonder.' 

According to the belief of the Commnni^ of 
True Inspiration, the xrord and will of the Lord 
are communicated to the faithful through the speci- 
ally endowed Werksenge, whose inspired utterances 
are in fact the Bezeugungen, that is, the Testi- 
monies of the Lord. These are either written or 
oral. The gift of oral prophecy or testimony 
(Avssprache), being regarded as the highest form 
of inspiration, was not enjoyed by all the JFcrk- 
senge. Indeed, the ‘ miraculous gift of Arissprache ’ 
was sometimes preceded by the humbler gift of 
Einsprache, when the Werh:cttg, unable lo give 
voice to his inspiration, committed his testimonies 
to writing. Thus the ‘ special! v endowed’ Werk- 
zeug, Christian Metz, seems to nave entered upon 
the ‘service of the Lord’ with simply the gift of 
Einsprache, which was later followed by the gift 
of Aussprachc, and still later by the combined 
gifts of Einsprache and Aussprachc. Sometimes 
the Werkzeugc were deprived of the gracious gifts 
of Einsprache and Aussprachc, which were restored 
on^ after a period of deepest humility. 

The inspired testimonies of the Werkxuge, as 
recorded in the Year Books, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord, vary in length from a few 
sentences to many pages. Some were uttered in 
rhyme ; and there are mstances where a testimony 
is given through two Werkzeuge speaking alter- 
nately. Under the date of Jan. 12, 1819, such a 
testimony was given by Michael Kraussert and 
Barbara Heinemann (TSL, 1819), From the 
records it appears that testimonies were addressed 
sometimes to the whole congregation of the Com- 
munity, and sometimes to individual members. 

As to content, the Testimonies touch a great variety of sub- 
jects, Irom the routine affairs of daily existence to impassioned 
admonitions to live the holy life. Many contain promises ol the 
love and mercy ol the Lord. Others take the form of appeals 
of the ‘God of EaI%-ation’ lor more spiritual life. Some are 
warnings against Lichtsinn, pride, self-righteousness, and self- 
will; and esi>ecially are the eelbststdndig and eigenmachllg 
warned against the wrath of God. There are vigorous denun- 
ciations of the wicked, and there are threats of ‘tlio hellish 
torture 'and the ‘gloomy abyss' for those wlio do not repent. 
But many more there are that teach and preach humility, obedi- 
ence to the will of the Lord, self-negation, and repentance, 
niiroughout, the testimonies suggest a wide familiarity with 
the language of the Bible, espedally of the Old Testament. 

The testonony of Christian Metz, given as a warning and 
admonition to Kraussert, is typical of the utterances of the 
WeTkzenge. It runs Urns : 

‘Thus speaketh the eternal God: I will give a word of testi- 
mony to my servant Kraussert, who knowetb not now how to 
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begin, so bewildered he is. But listen, then. What hath 
prompted thee to act and deal thus according to thine own 
inclinations? Thou hast run before thou wast sent away, saith 
the almighty God of Love. Alas, how troubled is my spirit, 
that thou bast failed thus, and dost not want to be found again t 
Oh come back again and resign thyself in and to the faithful 
tie of brotherhood which I have established, and which I have i 
again strengthened through thee. Thou runnest about thus, 
*nd art like a hireling who hath seen the wolf and hath aban- 
doned to him his flock and deserted. Is this the true faithful- 
ness of the shepherd? Do faithful servants act thus, when the 
wolf cometh that they run away and step not into the gap to 
ward off harm? . . . Canst thou, then, say that I have deserted 
thee a single time, when thou wast persecuted for holy causes 
alone? Have I not ever helped thee again and satisfied thee? 

. . . Hear, then, what the God of Eternal Love furthermore 
testifieth in regard to thee : Thou art, then, not ns faithful 
in thine office and service as thou wast, and thou dost not 
sufficiently submit thyself in and to my will ; thou host 
become too self-willed, and thou dost not want to heed the 
others, whom, too, I have summoned, and through whom I 
instruct thee. Alas, I do not wish to make known and have 
recorded all that I have to record against thee, saith the 
mighty God. But, nevertheless, thou shalt never succeed in 
this manner if thou retumest not soon and quickly again in and 
to the training of my love, and dost not more carefuUy tend my ! 
flock than at present. Oh, 1 still love thee and see thee in thine 
erring state ; return, then, and care more diligently for the , 
souls whom I have called. 

‘ Indeed I shall help and always have helped thee 1 Why, 
then, dost thou lose courage now and desert ere thou wast sent 
away? Hath it ever been heard of, that my witnesses whom I 
have called from time to time have not also thus believed that 
they knew no fear? And though the whole world should rise 
and appear in the field against them, and they themselves 
should be so weak that they could hardly stand on their feet, 

I will still be their God and their mighty protector, if they trust 
me in all things. Thus thou mayest see that I take no pleasure 
at all in thy present course of action. 

‘ Alas, my soul is troubled that the wild beasts have broken in 
in such number. Wilt thou then, too, turn a hireling and scatter 
the sheep which 1 so miraculously have led together? saith the 
mighty God. Alas, return then again and lead them on ns a 
faithful servant and shepherd ; with the staff of the true love of 
the shepherd seize firmly umm faith ; then I will assist thee again 
and give back the inward peace, love, and simplicity. Submit 
cheerfully to this punishment, for it is my will that it may 
become known thus that no mortal may boast of his import- 
ance ’ (TSi, 1819). 

The giving or uttering of oral testimonies hy 
the Werhzeug seems to have been accompanied by 
a more or less violent shaking of the body {Beweg- 
ung), which is described by one of the scribes in 
these words : 

• With regard to the Bewegungen, the Werlaeugt were not 
alike : although they' were all moved by one Spirit, there was 
considerable difference in regard to their gifts and commotions 
or convulsions. When they had to announce punishments and 
judgments of God, they all did it with great force, majestic 
gestures, strong motions, and with a true voice of thunder, 
especially if this occurred on the public streets or in churches. 
But when they had to speak of the love of God and the glory of 
the children of God, then their motions were gentle and the 
gestures pleasing ; but all, and in all attitudes assumed by them, 
spoke with olosw eyes. Often they had, some time previous to 
the Beicegung, a feeling of its approach. Again they were 
seized suddenly, often at their meals, by day and by night. At 
times they were aroused from their slumber, and had to testify 
frequently on the public highways, in fields and forests. In 
short, they were instruments in the hands of the Lord, and 
had no control over themselves. 

'Violent os the commotions of the body often were, sKll 
they did no harm to the body ; on the contrary, they served 
often ns remedies if the IFerizeups were ill, ns on the occasion 
of the Werkzeug who on a journey lay seriously ill at Halle, 
Baxony, and was very weak in body, when he suddenly, to the 
terror of those present, was seized with violent convulsions and 
had to testify. In the utterance he received orders to start on 
the journey, at which all were surprised. After the testimony 
the n’erhzeug arose and was well at the very moment, and on 
the following day they departed’ (IJT, IL 295). 

The belief in tlie genuineness and Divine nature 
of the Bewegungen is set forth in an account of an 
interestiim interview which took place between the 
younger Gruber and his Schreiber and two Jewish 
Rabbis in a synagogue at Prague. The account, 
which is recorded under the date of Jan. 30, 1716, 
is a comparison of the manner of prophesying by 
the WcT^cuge of the Inspirationists and the old 
Hebrew prophets. It reads in part : 

* Hereupon came two old grey-headed Rabbis and questioned 
us. This is the reason why 1 have recorded the happenings. 
They asked, in the first place, where we had our home. Answer : 
Kcar Frankfort. Question: Of what religion? Answer: We 
call ourselves Christians. They said they believed that, and 
that they knew full well that not all are Christians who cal! 


themselves Christians, just as, among themselves, not all were 
Jews who called themselves Jews ; and that they asked only for 
the sake of the outer totinction. Thereupon I replied that one 
of us had been reared in the Reformed Church, the other among 
the Lutherans. They asked : Which of you is, then, the Prophet 
of the Lord? I pointed to Gruber. Now they questioned fur- 
ther: How does the word of the Lord come to this Prophet? 
Does it come through an external voice into the ears, or from 
within? Reply: Not from without, but from within, and, to 
be explicit, in the following manner : The Werkzeug, or the 
Prophet, feels at first in his innermost being a gentle and 
leasant glow, which gradually becomes more Intense and also 
11s the external body ; thereupon results an inflation of the nose 
and a trembling of the whole body ; at last, violent motions of 
the whole body, often attended by kicking with hands and feet 
and shaking of the head; and in the centre of this internal fire 
the word of the Lord is born ; and the Prophet is enabled, 
through the Bewegungen, to pronounce the word of the Lord 
without fear or awe, such as it was born in him, at times syllable 
by syllable, at times word by word, now slowly, now rapidly, so 
that the IFcrizeug has no choice of his own, but is used solely as 
a passive instrument in the hand of the Lord. 

' Now you will be able to inform us, — we said to them— since 
yon are better acquainted with the Hebrew language than 
we, whether the old Prophets among the people of Israel also 
announced the word of the Lord through ouch strange gestures 
of the body and through Bewegungen) They replied, in kind- 
ness and humility : The word of the Lord had not been made 
known to them otherwise than from within ; and if you should 
have said that the word of the Lord came to the Prophets of the 
present day from without, we should have rejected it. Nor do 
the commotions of the body surprise us at all, since this has 
been a positive charactcristie of the old Prophets ; lor he who 
spoke without these commotions of the body was not considered 
a true Prophet ; wherefore we, in imitation of the Prophets of 
old, unceasingly move when we sing our psalms’ (JS, ih). 

Ever since the time of the founders (Rock and 
Gruher) of the ‘ New Spiritual Economy ’ the 
testimonies of the Werkzeuge have heen ‘ correctly 
written dovvn from day to day and in weal or woe ' 
by specially appointed scribes. Indeed, the Werk- 
zeug was usually accompanied by a scribe, whose 
duty it was faithfully to record all insjpired utter- 
ances. Moreover, the testimonies of the Werk- 
zeuge have been printed by the Community in 
yearly volumes, entitled : ‘ Year Book of the Com- 
munity of True Inspiration, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord ivheremth the Lord has Blessed 
and Endowed His Community Anew, Revealed and 
Uttered through,’ etc., with the name of the 
Werkzeug, the year, and the number of the collec- 
tion (Sammlung), In these volumes, which have 
been distributed only among the members of the 
Community, each testimony is numbered and 
briefly introduced as : 

‘No. 64 (20th Collection). — Nieder Ebenezer, October 12, 
1846. Sunday afternoon, in the meeting of the Sisters, Brother 
Christian Metz fell into Inspiration whue an old testimony was 
being read, and he had to utter the following testimony from 
the Lord to the members of this meeting.’ Or — 

‘No. 89 (63rd CollecUon). — Beimstatte, February 27, 1878. 
When on the afternoon of tliis day all the elders from the other 
settlements bad met with the elders of this place and Sister 
Barbara Landmann, In order to begin the examination (Unter- 
redung) still to be held in this Community, Sister Barbara 
Landmann fell at the very start into inspiration, and there 

occurred a decision through the word concerning Brother 

because of his attachment to the teachings of Swedenborg. 
Then followed an admonition to the other ciders to work m 
harmony, and to promote the work of the Lord in the same 
spiritual love o? souls.’ 

The Community of True Inspiration is without 
a creed, but professes the ‘literal word of God’ 
as found in the Bible and in the Testimonies of 
the Werkzeuge. As to its ethical and religious 
standards of conduct, these are, perhaps, best set 
forth in the ‘One and Twenty Rules for the 
Examination of our Daily Lives,’ by Eberhard 
Ludwig Gruber, publishea in 1716, and in the 
‘ Twenty-four Rules for True Godliness,’ revealed 
through Johann Adam Gruber in 1716, ‘according 
to which the new communities were established and 
received into the gracious covenant of the Lord.’ 
The ‘Rules for the Examination of our Daily 
Lives’ are as follows : 

‘I. To obey God without reasoning, and, through God, out 
superiors. 

‘II. To study quiet, or serenity, within and without. 

‘HI. Within, to rule and master your thoughts. 

•IV. Without, to avoid all unneccssarj- words, and ztlll to 
Btudy silence and quiet. 
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period following the death of Rock, ‘well founded 
Brethren endowed with divine mercy, who are still 
living witnesses of the CTeat blessing of Inspiration, 
carry on the work of the Lord in the Community.’ 
How long the coming generations will ‘fill the 
widening gap’ with no Werkzeug for their Miritual 
guidance, and with the breaking of the link in the 
‘passing into eternity of these faithful witnesses 
and Elders,’ which binds them to the past with its 
inspiring history, ‘is ordained only in the hidden 
counsel of God.’ 

2. Religion. — Although communism may appear 
to the casual observer to be the most characteristic 
feature of the Amana Society, a careful study of 
the history and spirit of the Inspirationists reveals 
the fact that the real Amana is Amana the Church 
— Amana the Community of True Inspiration. 
Religion has always been the dominating factor in 
the life of the Community. 

The basal doctrine of the Amana Church is pre- 
sent-day inspiration and revelation. That is, to 
use the words of the Werhzeug Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber, ‘ God is ever present in the world, and 
He will lead His people to-day as in olden times 
by the words of His Inspiration if they but listen 
to His voice.’ Indeed, it is the belief of these 
people that, ever since the beginning of the ‘ New 
Spiritual Economy,’ the spiritual and temporal 
afi'airs of the Community have been immediately 
under Divine direction according to the ‘decisive 
word of the Lord ’ as revealed through His speci- 
ally endowed instruments the Werkzeuge. And 
so it appears throughout their history that in all 
‘ important undertalcinga and changes, nay in the 
whole external and internal leadership of the 
Community, the Werlczeug had to bear the bulk 
of the burden and care, since the Lord ordained 
and directed everything through him directly.’ 
Thus Divine inspiration and revelation came 
through the Werkzeuge (IS iii. 878). 

Perhaps the best exposition of the nature of Inspiration, as 
understood by the Inspirationists, is found in Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber’s Divine Nature of Inspiration, where, in reply to the 
charge that he was an ‘ instrument of the Devil,’ he seta forth 
his own ‘convictions’ as foliows : 

‘ Because I have not light-headedly and without test and ex- 
perience come to the approval of these thinra. 

'Because the testimonies of the inspired persons, although 
being at first adverse to me, have not in the least troubled me, 
nor aroused and stirred my emotions, ns certainly would have 
happened to some extent if they had originated from a wicked 
and dark spirit. 

' Because I have not been hindered thereby in the usual quiet 
aitrospeotive prayer granted to me by the mercy of God. 

' Because during such a deep and earnest self-examination all 
scniples and objections to tins matter were, without effort on 
my part, so completely removed and dispersed that not one 
remained which irritated me or which I could not comprehend. 

‘ Because such prayer, which was absolutely without prejudice 
in the matter, has again won for me the precious gift of tears, 
which had become almost unknown to me. 

‘ Because the Spirit of Inspiration penetrated into and laid 
bare those things which occurred in the most hidden corners 
of ray heart, so that no creature could know them, and because 
it (the Spirit of Inspiration! aiso approved and commended those 
ways of mercy and sanctification in which the Lord had hitherto 
led me in affairs external and internal. 

‘Because the promises pronounced in regard to myself have 
not dazzled me or made me vain. 

‘Because at the same time the extinguished love was again 
renewed in the hearts of many. 

‘ Because the assemblies of prayer recommended by the Spirit, 
and up to that time vainly striven for, were at once established 
to our Joy and bliss, and without opposition of the then well- 
disposed individuals. 

‘Because I was led into the severest struggle for purification, 
instead of expecting at once the fulfilment of the great promises 
given me. 

‘Because this struggle searched my innermost self and has 
deeply impressed upon me the most vivid lessons of complete 
denial and negation of myself. 

‘Because in this matter also all external hindrances were 
removed, and I indeed was made vvilling and confident to throw 
them behind me, and to take upon me all the disgrace and 
Buffering of this service, often confirming my faith under tests 
and with proofs not mentioned here, but known to God and 
also to others. j ^ . 

‘ Because the Inner word was laid open and led forth from 
the depths of my heart, whither no divine creature, much loss 


a Satanic spirit, could reach, deeper and more abundantly than 
1 ever possessed it before. 

‘Because those inner emotions known to me from my youth, 
but now become stronger and more numerous, have ever cither 
held me back from some evil deed, or encouraged and urged 
me to some good act. ° 

•Because they (inner emotions) often must with certainty 
reveal to me the presence of hidden false spirits rising against 
me or others. 

‘Because in all this I do not found my conclusions on the 
Inspiration alone, ns may be the case with others, but upon the 
undeniable work of God in my soul, which has gone on there lor 
long years out of sheer mercy, and which under this new 
economy and revival is becoming ever more powerful. 

‘Because my son, together with many others, has been 
brought into a state of deepest repentance and wholesome 
anxiety of mind through the powerful Testimony of the Spirit 
in the inspired persons. 

‘Because the Word of the Lord was unsealed to him (the 
son) by the very first emotions (of the inspired one). 

‘ Because the Spirit of Inspiration promptly appeared, as when 
it had been foretold that a certain married woman [die UeU 
chiorin) would testify on the day mentioned in Bergheim. 

‘Because my son came to testify (make utterance) with great 
fear and trembling, nay even through the severest struggle, 
and surely not through his wish and vain desire. 

‘Because he was enabled and compelled in his first testi- 
mony, as a foreshadowing of the future, to denounce with great 
certainty an impure spirit, to the sincere humiliation of the 
latter. 

‘ Because he (the son) was led in these ways of Inspiration, 
contrary to inclination and habit of his youth, to deep intro- 
spection and seclusion, and was also endowed with many extra- 
ordinary gifts of mercy. 

‘Because he made, far beyond bis natural abilities, such pure, 
clear, and penetrating statements (utterances) that many well 
learned in divine and natural things were led to wonder.’ 

According to the belief of the CommnniW of 
True Inspiration, the word and will of the Lord 
are communicated to the faithful through tlie speci- 
ally endowed Werkzeuge, whose inspired utterances 
are in fact the Bezeu^ngen, that is, the Testi- 
monies of the Lord. These are either ivritten or 
oral. The gift of oral prophecy or testimony 
(Am^rache), being regarded as the highest form 
of inspiration, was not enjoyed by all the Werk- 
zeuge. Indeed, the ‘ miraculous ^ft of Ausspracke ' 
was sometimes preceded by the humbler gift of 
Binspraehe, when the Werkzeug, unable to give 
voice to his inspiration, committed his testimonies 
to writing. Thus the ‘specially endowed’ Werk- 
zeug, Chnstian Metz, seems to nave entered upon 
the ‘service of the Lord’ mth simply the gift of 
Einspraeke, which was later foUowed by the gift 
of Aussprache, and still later by the combined 
gifts of Einspraeke and Ausspraeke. Sometimes 
the Werkzeuge were deprived of the gracious gifts 
of Ein^racke and Ausspraeke, which were restored 
on^ after a period of deepest humility. 

The inspired testimonies of the Werkzeuge, ns 
recorded in the Year Books, or Testimonies of tke 
Spirit of the Lord, vary in length from a few 
sentences to many pages. Some were uttered in 
rh 3 mie ; and there are instances where a testimony 
is given through two Werkzeuge speaking alter- 
nately. Under the date of Jan. 12, 1819, such a 
testimony was given by Michael Kraussert and 
Barbara Heinemann (TSL, 1819). From the 
records it appears that testimonies were addressed 
sometimes to the whole congregation of the Com- 
munity, and sometimes to indivudual members. 

As to content, the Testimonies touch a great variety of sub- 
jects, from the routine affairs of daily existence to impassioned 
adraonitions to live the holy fife. 3Ian3' contain promises of the 
love and mercy of the Lord. Others take the form of appeals 
of the ‘God of Salvation' for more spiritual life. Some are 
warnings against Lichtsinn, pride, self-righteousnera, and seif- 
and especially are the selhststdnaig and eigenmSehtip 
warned against the wrath of God. There ore vigorous denun- 
ciations of the wicked, and there are threats of ‘the hellish 
torture 'and the ‘gloomy abyss' for those who do not repent. 
But many more there are that teach and preach humility, obedi- 
ence to the will of the Lord, self-negation, and repentance. 
Throughout, the testimonies suggest a wide familiarity with 
the language of the Bible, especially of the Old Testament. 

The testimony of Christian Metz, given as a warning and 
admonition to Kraussert, is typical of the utterances of the 
Werkzeuge. It runs thus : 

‘Thus speaketh the eternal God: I will give a word of testi- 
mony to my servant Kraussert, who knoweth not now how to 
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*V. To abandon self, with all its desires, knowledge, and 
power. 

'VI. Do not criticize others, either for good or e\’il, either 
to judge or to imitate them; therefore contain yourself, 
remain at home, in the house and in your heart. 

• Til. Do not (Uaturb your serenity or peace of mind— hence 
neither desire nor grieve. 

‘TUI. Live in love and pity toward your neighbour, and 
Indite neither anger nor impatience in your spirit. 

'Ia. Be honest and sincere, and avoid all deceit and even 
secretiveness. 

‘X. Count every word, thought, and deed as done in the 
immediate presence of God, in sleeping or waking, eating, 
drinking, etc., and give Him at once an account of it, to see 
if all is done in His fear and love. 

‘ XI. Be in all things sober, without levity or laughter, and 
without vain and idle words, deeds, or thoughts, much less 
heedless or idle. 

‘XII. Never think or speak of God without the deepest 
reverence, fear, and love, and therefore deal reverently with 
all spiritual things. 

‘ XIII. Bear all inward and ouhvard sufferings in silence, com- 
plaining only to God ; and accept all from Him in deepest 
reverence and obedience. 

‘XIV. Notice carefully all that God permits to happen to 
yon in your inward and outward life, in order that you may not 
fail to comprehend His will and to be led by it. 

‘XT. Have nothing to do with unholy, and particularly with 
needless, business affairs. 

‘ XVI. Have no intercourse with worldly-minded men ; never 
seek their society ; speak little with them, and never without 
need ; and then not without fear and trembling. 

‘XVll. Therefore, what you have to do with such men, do in 
haste ; do not waste time in public places and worldly society, 
lest you be tempted and led away. 

‘XVIII. Ry from the society of women-kind as much as 
possible, as a very highly dangerous magnet and magical ffre. 

‘XIX Avoid obeisance and the fear of men; these are 
dangerous ways. 

‘XX. Dinners, weddings, feasts, avoid entirely; at the best 
there is sin. 

‘XXI. Constantly practise abstinence and temperance, so 
that you may be ns wakeful after eating as before.’ 

The ‘Twenty-four Rules for True Godliness’ 
appear as a part of a lengthy testimony in which 
the Lord commands a renewal of the Covenant 
‘ before my holy face and in the presence of my 
holy angels and of the members of your com- 
munity,’ which ceremony is still observed in the 
community by shaking hands wth the presiding 
elder in open meeting. The concluding para- 
graph of the admonitory introduction and the 
‘Twenty -four Rules for True Godliness’ are as 
follows : — 

‘ Hear then what 1 say unto you. I, the Lord your God, am 
holy 1 and therefore ye, too, shall be and become a holy 
communitj', if I am to abide in your midst ns ye desire. And 
therefore j’ou shall henceforth resolve : 

‘ I. To tear all crude and all subtle idols out of your hearts, that 
they may no longer befool you and mislead further to idolatry 
against your God, so that His name be not defamed and He go 
not suddenly forth, and avenge and save the glory of His name. 

‘ II. I desire that ye shall have nought in common with the 
fruitless works of darkness ; neither with the grave sins, and 
sinners, nor with the subtle within and without you. For what 
relationship and likeness hath My holy temple with the temples 
of pride, unchastity, ambition, and seeking for power, and of the 
useless, superfluous, condemning prattling, which st^leth time 
away from me? How could the light unite with the darkness? 
How can ye ns children of the light unite with the ungodly, 
the liars and their works, the scoffers and blasphemers, who are 
nothing but darkness? 

‘III. Ye shall henceforth in your external life conduct 
yourselves so that those standing without find no longer cause 
for W reports and for defaming My name. Bather suffer wrong 
if ye tu-o abused. But above all fiee from associations which 
hinder you from growing in godliness. All mockers and 
scoffers, and those who recommend yon imto vanity, ye shall 
shun, and have no dealings with therm 

■rv. Ye shall also perform your earthly task the longer 
and more according to the dictates of your conscience, and 
gladly desist from that which My Spirit showeth you to be sinful 
—not heeding your own loss, for I am the Lord, Wio can and 
will care and provide for the needs of your body — that through 
this ye may not give cause for censure to the scoffer. The 
time which I still grant you here is very short ; therefore, see 
to it w^ that Sly hand may bring forth and create a real har- 
vest within you, , 

* V, Let, 1 warn you, be far from you all falseness, lying, and 
hypocrisy. For I say unto you that I will give the spirit of 
discernment and shall lay open such vices unto you through 
Him and the Spirit of Prophecy. For to what end shall clay and 
metal be together ? Would it not make for me a useless^ vessel, 
which I could not use and should have to cast away with the 
refuse? Behold, my children, I have chosen you before many, 
many, many, and have promise to be unto you a fiery entrench- 
ment against the defiance of your inner and outer enenues. 


Ve^y I Verily ! I shall keep My promises, if ye onlj- endeavour 
to fulfil what ye have promised and are promising. 

‘VL Ye shall, therefore, none of you, strive for partlcnlar 
gifts, and envy the one or the other to whom I give, perchance, 
the gift of prayer or maybe of wisdom. For such the enemy 
of My glory seeketh ever to instil into you, especially Into the 
passionate and fickle souls, to impart to you thereby a poison 
destructive to the souk Ye shall, all, all, all of you be filled 
with My pure and holy Spirit when the time shall come to pass, 
if ye shall let yourselves be prepared in humility and patience 
according to my will. Then ye, too, shall spe.ak with tongues 
different from the tongue ye now speak with. Then 1 shall 
be able to communicate with you most intimately. 

‘VIL Put aside henceforth all backbiting, and all malice of 
the heart toward each other, which ye have harboured hitherto I 
None of yon are free from it. Behold I shall command the 
Spirit of ^My love, that He, as often as ye assemble for prayer 
in true simplicity of heart and in humility, bo in your very 
midst with His infiuence and may flow through the channels of 
His love into the hearts he findeth empty. 

‘VIIL Ye must make yourselves willing for all outer and 
inner suffering. For Satan will not cease to show unto you 
his rancour through his servants and through his invisible 
power. It is also pleasing to Me and absolutmy necessary for 
yon that ye be tned through continuous sorrow, suffering, 
and the cross, and be made firm and precious in My crucible. 
And he who doth not dare — but none must be indolent himself 
in this — to exert all his physical and spiritual powers through 
My strength, let him depart, that he may not be later a 
blemishing spot upon My glory. 

‘IX Do not in future lend your ears to suspicion and 
prejudice and, because of your lack of self.knowledge, find 
offence in each other, where there is none. But each one 
among you shall become a mirror for the other. Ye shall, 
moreover, also endeavour to stand every day and hour before 
the Lord as a unity, as a city or a light on a high mountain, 
which near and far shlneth bright and pure. 

‘X At the same time practise more and more outer and 
inner quiet. Seek ever, though it will bo for the natural 
man which is inei^erienced in this a hard death, to hide 
yourselves in humility in the inner and undermost chamber of 
your nothingness, that in this soil I may bring to a befitting 
growth My seed, which I have concealed therein. 

‘ XL Behold, My people 1 I make with j’ou this day a 
covenant which I bid you to keep faithfully and sacredly. 

I win daily wander amongst you and visit your place of rest, 
that I may see how ye ore disposed toward Me. 

‘XIl. Guard yourselves I I, the Lord, warn you against 
indifference towards this covenant of grace and against negli- 
gence, indolence, and laziness, which thus for have been for the 
most part your rulers and have controlled your heart. I shall 
not depart from your side nor from your midst, but shall 
Mj-self, on the contrary, reveal Mj-self ever more powerful, 
holier, and more glorious through the light of My face in and 
among you, ns long ns ye will bring forth to meet Mo the 
honest and sincere powers of your will. This shall bo the tie 
t with which ye can bind and hold ife. Behold I accept you 
this day as slaves of My will, as free-born of ify kingdom, as 
possessors of My heart. Therefore let yourselves gladly and 
willingly be bound with the tics of My love, and the power of 
love shall never be wanting unto you. 

! ‘XIII. And ye who are the heads and fathers of households, 
hear wbnt I say unto you : The Lord hath now chosen you as 
' members of His community, with whom He desireth to associate 
and dwell day by day. See therefore to this, that ye prove 
truly heads and lights of your households, which, however, 
always stand under their faithful Head, your King. See that 
ye may bring your help-mates to true conduct and fear of 
God tlirough your own way of living, which ye shall strive to 
make ever more faultless, more earnest, and manly. 

'XTV. Your children, ye wlio have any, ye shall endeavour 
with all your pon'er to sacrifice to Me and lead to Me. I shall 
give you in abundance, if ye only keep close to Me inwardlj-, 
wisdom, courage, understanding, bravery, and earnestness 
mingled with love, that ye yourselves may be able to live before 
them in the fear of God, and that your training maj’ be blessed, 
that is, in those who wish to submit to Sly hand in and 
through Me. But those who scorn you and do not heed My 
voice, in and through you and otherwise, shall have their blood 
come upon their own heads. But ye shall never abandon 
hope, but wrestle for them with earnest prayer, struggle, and 
toil, which are the pangs of spiritual birth. But if ye neglect 
them through indifference, negligence, half-hcartedncss, and 
laziness, then every such soul shall verily be demanded of such 
a father. ... - 

• XV. Do now your part as I command you from without ana 
frequently inwardly through Jfj' Spirit ; do not desist. Just as 
I never cease to work on you. My disobedient children: then 
ye shall abide in My grace and save your sonla And sn^ 
women and children shall bear the fruits of their sins as do 
not wish to bow themselves under you and Jfe. I will hence- 
forth no longer tolerate those grave offences among you and 
In your bouses about which the world and the children of 
wrath and disbelief have so much to say; but I have com- 
manded the Spirit of My Uving breath that He pass through 
all your bouses and breathe upon everj- soul which doth not 
wantonlv close Itself to Him. The dew of blessing shall flow 
from the blessed head of your High Priest and Prince of PesM 
upon every male or head among you, end through them ft 
« finii flow upon and into your help-mates, and through both 
roan end wife Into the offspring and children, so that ail your 
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seed shall be acceptable, pure, and holj; before the Lord, since 
He Himself hath nourished and Tyill nourish the same among you. 

‘XVI. And none of your grown-up children shall be per- 
mitted to attend your meetings who have not previously 
received from their parents a good testimony according to the 
truth, not appearance, and without self-deception, as also from 
the elders and leaders, especially from the one who with his 
fellow-workers hath to watch over the training of the children, 
which is to be carried on with earnestness and love, but 
without severity and harshness. This training is to be watched 
over with all earnestness, and should the parents be negligent 
and the case require it, then shall the latter be temporarily 
excluded [from the prayer meetings] for their humiiiation. 

‘ XVn. Prove yourselves as the people whom I have established 
for an eternal monument to Jle, and whom I shall impress 
upon My heart as an eternal seal, so that the Spirit of My 
W)ve may dwell upon you and within you, and work according 
to His desire. 

•XVIIl. And this is the word which the Lord speaketh of 
these strangers who so often visit you and cause so much 
disturbance. None whom ye find to be a scoffer, hypocrite, 
mocker, sinner, derider, and unrepenting sinner, snail ye 
admit to your community and prayer meetings. Once for all 
they are to be excluded, that My refreshing dew and the 
shadow of My love be never prevented from manifesting them- 
selves among you. But if some should come to you with 
honest intentions, who are not knoningly scoffers, himocrites, 
and deriders, though it be one of those whom ye call of the 
world, if he to your knowledge doth not come mth deceitful 
intentions, then ye may well admit him. I shall give yon. 
My faithful servants and witnesses, especially the spirit of 
discrimination, and give you an exact feeling whether they are 
sincere and come with honest intentions or otherwise. 

‘XIX. If they then desire to visit you more frequently, ye 
shall first acquaint them with your rules, and ask them whether 
they will submit to these rules and to the test of the elders. 
And then ye shall read to them My laws and commands, 
which I give unto you ; and if ye see that they are earnestly 
concerned about their souls, then ye shall gladly receive the 
weak, and become weak with them for a while, that is, ye shall, 
with them and for them, repent and make their repentance your 
own. But if a scoffer or mocker declare that he repenteth, 
him ye should admit only after considerable time and close 
scrutiny and examination of his conduct, if ye find the latter 
to be righteous. For Satan will not cease to try to launch at 
you his fatal arrows through such people. Be therefore on 
your guard, and watch lest the wolf come among you and 
scatter, or even devour, the sheep. ' 

‘XX. And those who pledge themselves with hand and 
mouth after the aforesaid manner to you shall make public 
profession before the commimity, and mso make on open con- 
fession of their resolve, and I shall indeed show you If this 
latter cometh from their hearts ; the conduct of those ye shall 
watch closely, whether they live according to their profession 
anc^romise or not, lest the dragon defile your garments. 

‘ XXI. (To the elders.) Thus my elder and his fellow-workers 
shall frequently visit the members of the conununity and sea 
how things are in their homes and how it standeth concerning 
their hearts. 1 shall give to you My servant (the Werkzeun) and 
to your brothers keen eyes, if ye only pray for it. And if ye 
find that one is in uncalled sadness, or ilvetb in negligence, 
impudence, licentiousness, or the like, then ye shall admonish 
him in love. If he repent, ye shall rejoice. But if after 
repeated admonition ho doth not mend his ways, then ye 
shall put him to shame openly before the community; and if 
even this doth not help, then ye shall exclude him for a while. 
Yet I shall ever seek My sheep, those who ore already excluded 
and those who in future, because of their own guilt, must be 
excluded, and I shall ever try to lead them In their nothingness 
Into My posture. 

‘ XXII. And to all of you I still give this warning : let none 
of you reject brotherly admonition and punishment, lest 
secret pride grow like a poisonous thorn in such a member and 
torment and poison his whole heart 

'XXIII. Te shall not form a habit of anything of the 
external exercises (forms of worship) and the duties commended 
to you; or I shall be compelled to forbid them again. On the 
contrary, your meetings shall make you ever more fervent, 
more earnest, more zealous, in the true simple love towards 
each other, fervent and united in Me, the true Prince of Peace. 

‘ XXIV. This the members and brethren of the community 
shall sincerely and honestly pledge with hand and mouth to 
My elders, openly in the assembly, after they have carefully 
considered it, and it shall be kept sacred ever after ’ (TSi, 
181&-1823). 

From the records it appears that the members 
of the Community of True Inspiration are graded 
spiritually into three orders (Abthcilunqcn) accord- 
ing to the degree of their piety. Ordinarily, the 
spiritual rank of the individual is determined by 
age, since piety increases with years of ‘sincere 
repentance and striving for salvation and deep 
humility of spirit.’ Nevertheless, it remains for 
the Great Council of the Brethren at the yearly 
spiritual examination to judge of the spiritual 
condition of the members irrespective of age, and 
to ‘ take out of the middle order, here and there. 


some into the first, and out of the third into the 
second, not according to favour and prejudice, but 
according to their grace and conduct’ [The Supper 
of Love and JRemembrance of the Suffering and 
Death of our Lord and Saviour Jcsue Christ for 
1S56). Moreover, reduction in spiritual rank 
follows the loss of piety, or as a punishment for 
evil doing. During the days of the Werkzeuge 
this spiritual classification of the members into 
Abthetlungen was made with 'great accuracy’ 
through Inspiration. 

There are three important religious ceremonies 
which are observed by the Community of True 
Inspiration •with great solemnity. These are the 
renewing of the covenant [Bundesschliessung), the 
spiritual examination (Untersuchung or Unter- 
redung), and the Lord’s Supper or Love-feast 
[Liebesmahl). 

Formerly the ceremony of renewing the covenant 
(Bundesschliessung) was appointed and arranged 
by the Werkzeuge ; but it is recorded in LIT iii. 872 
that in 1863, ‘ when the annual common Thanks- 
giving Day [ordinarily the last Thursday of No- 
vember] of the land came round, the Lord gave 
direction through His -word that henceforth this 
day should annually be observed solemnly in the 
Communities as a day of Covenant, which has 
been and is still observed.’ Every member of the 
Community, and every boy and girl fifteen years 
of age or more, take part in this ceremony. 
Following the usual religious exercises of hymn, 
silent prayer, reading from the Bible, and an 
exhortation by the head elder, the elders pass in 
turn to the head elder, who gives them a solemn 
shake of the hand, signifying a renewed allegiance 
to the faith and a pledge to ‘ cleave unto the ways 
of the Lord, that they may dw’ell in the land 
which the Lord sware unto their fathers.’ Then 
the brethren one by one and according to age and 
spiritual rank, come forward and similarly pledge 
themselves by shaking the hand of the head 
elder and his associates. FinaUy, the sisters 
come forward, and in the same manner renew 
their allegiance to the work of the Lord. 

The spiritual examination ( Untersuchung), which 
is held annually, seems to be based upon the W'ords 
of the Bible (Ja6’'), which read: ‘Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed.’ It serves as a prepara- 
tion for the Love-feast (Liebesmahl) which follows. 
This ceremony of confession, 'with its sanctification 
and purification, seems to be participated in by 
every man, w'oman, and child in the Community. 
It is now conducted by the first brethren, although 
formerly it was the office of the WerTtzeuge to 
ask the appropriate questions and to judge of the 
spiritual condition of each indiridual. Nor did 
the Werkzeuge hesitate to condemn the short- 
comings of the members as revealed in this ex- 
amination. And frequent were the exhortations 
to holier living, such as : ‘ Oh that j'e were not 
given to the external, and that your eyes were 
directed inward 1 Pray the Lord, the God of your 
salvation, and live more sincerely for the true spirit 
of humility’ (TSL, 1845). 

Through the Untersuchung the people of the 
Community were prepared for the most elaborate 
and solemn of oil the ceremonies of the luMira- 
tionists, namely, the Lord’s Supper or Love-Feast 
(Liebesmahl), which is now celebrated but once in 
two years. A special feature of the Love-feast as 
carried out by the Community of True Inspiration 
is the ceremony of foot-washing, which is observed 
at this time by the higher spiritual orders. Gottlieb 
Scheuner, the scribe, records, in reference to a 
particular Love-feast, the following : — 

•The entire membership, excluding the young people under 
15, was divided into three classes according to the conviction 
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»nd insight of the brethren and the TTeri'reujr (Barbara 
Landmann) concerning the spiritual state of the respective 
people. Likewise the servants for the foot-washing, for the 
breaking of the bread, and for the distribution of bread and 
wine, also those who were to wait at the supper, ns well os the 
singers and scribes, had to be chosen and arranged. . . . The 
number of those who were to serve had to be determined in 
proportion to the great membership. Thus there were 
appointed for the foot-washing at the first Love-feast IS 
brothers and 12 sisters. . . . For the second Love-feast like- 
wise 13 brothers and 14 sisters from the first class. . . . For 
the breaking of the bread and the passing of the wine two 
times 12 brethren were selected. . . . For the leading and the 
support of the singing 8 brethren and 4 sisters were chosen. 
Besides those, many of the best singers among the brethren 
and sisters of their respective class were selected and Joined to 
the leaders, so that the whole choir consisted of 20, sometimes 
22, persons, who in the afternoon during the meal had their 
lace at a separate table in the middle of the hall. To write 
own the testimonies of the Lord, those then being teachers at 
the different communities were appointed ’ (JH iv. 57). 

The regular or ordinary religious exercises of 
the Community of True Inspiration are extremely 
simple, for the luspirationists believe that 
‘forms and ceremonies are of no value, and ■nill 
never take a man to heaven.’ In the several 
villages prayer meetings are held every evening in 
rooms set aside for the purpose. On Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday mornings the people meet 
by orders {Abtheilunqen), while on Sunday after- 
noon^ there is held from time to time a general 
meeting. Thus, exclusive of special exercises, 
there are eleven religious services held each week 
in the Community. 

With the exception of the prayer-meetings, all 
the religious gatherings are held in the churches, of 
which there is one in each village. The church is 
very much like the ordinary dwSling-house, except 
that it is longer. The interior is severely plain. 
White-waslied walls, bare floors, and impainted 
benches bespeak the simple unpretentious faith of 
the Community. In the general meetings the 
elders sit in front facing the congregation, which 
is divided — the men on one side and the women on 
the other. 

The services are all solemn, dignified, and im- 
pressive, and never accompanied by excitement. 
There is no regular pastor or priest. In the 
exercises, which are conducted by the elders, there 
is really nothing peculiar. The silent prayer is 
followed by a hymn sung by the congregation. 
Then the presiding elder reads from the Bible or 
from the testimonies. Again there is prayer, 
which is sometimes riven extemporaneouwy and 
sometimes read, or rise is given in the form of 
supplicatory verses by the members of the con- 
gregation. The presiding elder announces a chap- 
ter In the Bible, which is read verse by verse by 
the members of the congregation. There is, of 
course, no sermon — simply a brief address of ex- 
hortation from an elder. After the singing of a 
hymn and the pronouncing of a benediction by 
the presiding elder, the people leave the church, 
the women going first and the men following. 
Nothing could be more earnest, more devout, more 
reverent, more sincerely genuine than the church 
services of the Community of True Inspiration. _ 

As texts for religious instruction, the Community 
has published two Catechisms, one for the instruc- 
tion of the youth, the other for the use of the 
members of the Community. The fonner was 
re-edited in the year 1872, and the latter in 1871. 
The title-pages are almost identical, and read : 
‘ Catechetical Instruction of the Teachings of 
Salvation presented according to the Statements 
of the Holy Scriptures, and founded upon the 
Evangelic-Apostolic Interpretation of the Spirit 
of God for the Blessed Use of the Youth_ (or 
Members) of the Communities of True Inspiration.’ 

The one supreme object of ‘the pUgnmage on 
earth’ in the Inspirationist’s OTstem of theology 
is the salvation of the soul. The Commnnity is 


but a school of preparation for the next world. 
The awful fate, after de.ath, of the soul that has 
not been thoroughly purified and sanctified during 
its earthly sojourn is perhaps best described in an 
old Bezeugung, which reads: ‘Such souls wDl 
wander in pathless dwolation ; they will seek 
and not find ; they tvill have to endure much 
torment and grief, and be wretchedly plagued, 
tortured, and tormented by misleading stars’ CtSL, 
9th Collection, 2nd ed. p. 104). 

‘ Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity,’ said Gruber 
to his congregation of followers two centuries ago. 
And nowhere, perhaps, is this simple Amana 
doctrine of ‘ brothers all as God’s children ’ more 
impressively expressed than in the Amana ceme- 
tery, where there are no family lots or monuments, 
but where the departed members of the Commnnity 
are buried side by side in the order of their death, 
regardless of natural ties. Each grave is marked 
by a low stone or a white painted head-board, 
5 vith only the name and date of death on the side 
facing the CTave. There lies the great-hearted 
Christian Metz by the side of the humblest 
brother. 

3 . Religious and moral instruction. — Thestability 
of the Community of True Inspiration and the 
perpetuity of the faith of the ‘New Spiritual 
Economy’ for nearly two centuries are due in a 
measure to the instruction and training of the 
youth ; for the Inspirationists have always insisted 
on training their children in their o\m way accord- 
ing to the faith of the fathers { Urgrosscltem). 

To-day there is in each village of the Community 
a school organized under the laws of the State and 
sharing in the public school fund. But since the 
whole of Amana Toumship is o^vned by the Society, 
the Society levies its o^vn school tax, builds its 
own school houses, chooses its o^vn school directors, 
and employs its own teachers. Thus the education 
of the youth of Amana is under the immediate 
guidance and direction of the Commimity. 

To preserve the earnestness and religious zeal of 
the fathers {Urgrosscltem) is the real mission of 
the Community school. Here learning is of less 
account than piety, ‘ What our youth need more 
than text-book knowledge,’ says the Kinderlehrer, 
‘is to learn to live holy lives, to learn God’s 
commandments out of the Bible, to learn sub- 
mission to His •will, and to love Him.’ Indeed, 

‘ to love the ways of humility and simplicity,’ and 
never to reject or despise the good and sincere 
admonitions of the methren, constitute the 
foundation of the ethical and religious training 
of the Amana child, who, between the ages of 
five and fourteen, is compelled to attend school 
six days in the week and fifty-two weeks in the 
year. In addition to the branenes that are usually 
taught in grammar schools outside of the Com- 
mnnity, there is daily instruction at the Amana 
schools in the Bible and the catechism. Nor is 
this religious instruction slighted or performed in 
a perfunctory manner. Said one of the Community 
schoolmasters: ‘It is my profound belief tliat no 
other children on the whole earth are more richly 
instructed in religion than ours.’ 

The spirit as well as the scope and character of 
the instruction and training of the youth of Amana 
is beautifully expressed in the ‘Sixty-six Rules 
for the Conduct of Children ’ which are given in 
the catechism. To live up to these rules is indeed 
the first step towards salvation. 

In order to ascertain and promote the spiritual 
condition of the youth in the schools, there are held 
each year two ‘ solemn religious meetings,’ which 
are conducted by the first brethren. One of thc.se 
meetings, the Kindtrlthrc, consiste of a thorough 
review of the principles and doctrines of the Com- 
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inTini<y and of the supreme importance of keeping 
the faith. The other, called the Kinder Unierred- 
nng, is indeed the children’s part of the yearly 
spiritual examination (Untcrsuchung). 

Graduation from the schools of the Community, 
which may take place either in the autumn or 
in the spring, is attended with solemn religious 
exercises. The children who are about to leave 
the schools are carefully examined as to their 
knowledge of both spiritual and temporal things. 
It is at this meeting that each child reads his 
‘graduation essay,’ which is a simple child-like 
reidew of his school life, of his faults, of his aspira- 
tions, and of his intentions as a member of the 
Community. 

Graduation from the schools is, in a sense, a pre- 
paration for the Bundesschliessvng which follows, 
and in which the children are first permitted to 
take part at the age of fifteen. It is not, however, 
until the hoys and girls come to the legal age of 
twenty-one and eighteen respectively that they are 
admitted as full members of the Society. 

4. Membership. — Besides those bom in the Com- 
munity, who become members by signing the Con- 
stitution when they have arrivea at the legal age, 
any outsider may join after a probation of two 
years, during which he agrees to labour faithfully, 
abide by the regulations of the Community, and 
demand no wages. If, at the close of this period, 
the candidate gives ‘ proof of being fully in accord 
with the religious doctrines of the Society,’ he is 
admitted to full membership, after conveying to 
the Society all his property, taking part in the 
Bundesschliessting, and signing the Constitution. 
Members who * may recede from the Society either 
by their owm choice or by expulsion, shall be 
entitled to receive back the moneys paid into the 
common fund and to interest thereon at a rate 
not exceeding 6 per cent, per annum from the time 
of the adjustment of their accounts until the re- 
payment of their credits ’ (Constitution, Art. VIII.). 
Few, however, withdraw from the Society; and 
most of those who do leave return in the course 
of time. The records show that formerly many 
outsiders (from Germany) were admitted ; but in 
recent years the increase is almost wholly from 
within. 

. 'Everj member of the Sooiefy Is,' according to Art. VI. of the 
Constitution, ‘besides the tree board, dwelling, support, and 
care secured to him in his old age, sickness and infirmity, 
further entitled out of the common fund to an annual sum of 
maintenance for him or herself, children, and relatives in the 
Societ}-; and these annual allowances shall be fixed by the 
Trustees for each member single or In families according to 
justice and equity, and shall be from time to time revised and 
fixed anew.’ 

S*, Government. — The entire conduct of the 
afi'airs of the Amana Society rests with a board of 
trustees consisting of thirteen members, who are 
elected annually by popular vote out of the whole 
number of elders in the Community. The members 
of the hoard of trustees are the spiritual as well 
as the temporal leaders of the Community of True 
Inspiration, and as such are called ‘The Great 
Council of the Brethren.’ Out of their own number 
the trustees elect annually a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary. 

With a view to keeping the members informed 
concerning the business affairs of the Society, the 
board of trustees exhibits annually in the month 
of June to the voting members of tne Community 
a full statement of ‘ the personal and real estate of 
^ Society.’ The board itself meets on the first 
j^esday of each month. Besides its general super- 
vision of the affairs of the Community, the board 
of trustees acts as a sort of court of appeal to 
which complaints and disagreements are referred, 
x' ith their decision the case is finally and em- 
phatically closed. 

Each village is governed by a group of from 


seven to nineteen elders, who were formerly 
appointed by Inspiration, but who are now (there 
bemg no Werkzeva) appointed by the board of 
trustees. Each village has at least one resident 
trustee, who recommends to the Great Council, of 
which he is a member, a list of elders from the 
most spiritual of the members of his lillage. From 
these lists the Great Council appoints the elders 
for each village according to spiritual rank. The 
govemiim board of each village is known as the 
‘Little Council,’ and is composed of the resident 
trustee and a number of the leading elders, who 
call into conference the foremen of the different 
branches of industry and such other members of 
the Community as may, on occasion, be of assist- 
ance in arranmng the village work. 

It is this Little Council of the village tliat 
appoints the foremen for the different industries 
and departments of labour, and assigns to any 
individual his apportioned task. To them each 
person desiring more money, more house room, 
an extra holiday, or lighter work, must appeal ; for 
these allotments are, as occasion requires, ‘ revised 
and fixed anew.’ 

_ The highest authority in matters spiritual in the 
village is the head elder ; in matters temporal, 
the resident trustee. And although the trustee 
is a member of the Great Council itself, which is 
the spiritual head of the Community, in the village 
church the head elder ranks above the trustee. 

Each village keeps its own books and manages 
its own affairs; but all accounts are finally sent 
to the headquarters at Amana, where they are 
inspected, and the balance of profit or loss dis- 
covered. The system of government is thus a sort 
of federation, wherein each village maintains its 
local independence, hut is under the general super- 
vision of a central governing authority, the board 
of trustees. 

6. The Amana Villages. — The seven villages of 
the Community of True Inspiration lie from a mile 
and a half to four miles apart ; but all are within 
a radius of six miles from ‘ Old Amana.’ They are 
connected with one another, as well ns with moat 
of the important towns and cities of the State, by 
telephone. Each village is a cluster of from forty 
to one hundred houses arranged in the manner of 
the German Borf, with one long straggling street 
and several irregular off-shoots. At one end are 
the village bams and sheds, at the other the 
factories and workshops ; and on either side lie the 
orchards, the vineyaras, and the gardens. 

Each i^age has its own church and school, its 
bakery, its dairy, and its general store, as well as 
its o^v^l sawmill for the working up of hard wood. 
The lumber used is obtained largely from the 
Society’s timber land. At the railway stations 
there are grain houses and lumber yards. The 
station agents at the several Amana Tailway 
stations and the four postmasters are all members 
of the Society. The establishment of hotels, in no 
way a part of the original village plan, has been 
made necessary by the hundreds of strangers who 
visit the villages every year. 

7. The Amana Homes. — The homes of the 
Amana people are in two-story houses built of 
wood, bnck, or a peculiar brown sandstone which 
is found in the vicinity. The houses are all quite 
unpretentious; and it has been the aim of the 
Society to construct them as nearly alike as poss- 
ible, each one being as desirable as the other. 
The frame-houses are never painted, since it is 
believed to be more economical to rebuild than to 
preserve with paint. Then, too, painted houses 
are a trifle worldly in appearance. The style of 
architecture is the same throughout the entire Com- 
munity — plain, square (or rectangular) stracture* 
with gable roofs. There are no porches, verandas, 
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or bay windows ; but ererywhere the houses are 
(in the summer time) half hidden -ndth ^ape vines 
Md native ivy. The uniformity is so marked that 
it is only vdth the aid of an inconspicuous weather- 
beaten sim that the stranger is ame to distinguish 
the ‘hotel’ or ‘store’ from the school, churmi, or 
private dwelling. Grass lawns are not maintained 
about the buildings, but in season they are sur- 
rounded with a riotous profusion of flower beds. 

In the private dwelling-house there is no kitchen, 
no dining room, no parlour — just a series of ‘ sitting 
rooms ’ and bed rooms, which are furnished by the 
Society in the plainest and simplest manner. 
Each house is occupied by one, two, or sometimes 
three famUies. But each family is assigned certain 
rooms which constitute the family home ; and in 
this home each member has his or her o^vn room or 
rooms. There is no crowding in the Amanas ; for 
the same spirit which led the Society to adopt the 
village system has led it to provide plenty of nouse 
room for its members. 

8. Domestic Life. — At the time of its inception 
the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ does not seem to 
have had rigid precepts relative to marriage. But 
with increasing religious fervour among the In- 
spirationists cmibacy came to be regarded with 
much favour; while marriages were in certain 
fecial cases prevented by the Wcrkzeuge. It 
does not appear, however, that marriafje (altho^h 
discouraged) was ever absolutely prohibited. To- 
day there seems to be no opposition ; and the 
young people marry freely, notwithstanding the 
admonition that ‘ a si^le life is ever a pleasure to 
the Lord, and that has bestowed upon it a 
special promise and great mercy’ (TSL, 1850, No. 
74). The newly married pair are, indeed, still 
reduced to the lowest spiritual order. A young 
man does not marry until he has reached the age 
of twenty-four years, and then only after per- 
mission has been given by the Great Council of 
the brethren one year in advance. Marriage in 
the Community of True Inspiration is a religious 
ceremony which is performed in the church by the 
presiding elder. 

Divorce is not recognized in the Community of 
True Inspiration. The married couple are expected 
to abide by the step they have taken throughout 
life. But u, for good and sufficient reason, such a 
life union is impossible, ‘ then one of them, mostly 
the man, is told to separate himself from the Com- 
munity and go into tlie world.’ Second marriage 
is not regarded with favour. 

The number of children in the Amana family is 
never large — ranging usually from one to four. 
Indeed, with the birth of each child the parents 
suffer a reduction in spiritual rank. There are, 
however, very few childless families in the Com- 
munity. 

The newly married couple begin their home life 
in rooms which are provided and furnished by the 
Society. Housekeeping with them, however, is a 
very simple matter, since there are neither meals 
nor cooking in the home. At more or less regular 
intervals in each village there is a ‘ kitchen house,’ 
at which the meals for the families in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood are prepared and served. 
At each of these common eating places provision is 
made for from sixteen to forty persons. The pre- 
paration of the food and the serving of the meals 
are done by the women. 

In their dress the members of the Society are and 
always have been very ‘ plain.’ There is nothing 
distinctive about the clothes of the men. Their 
* best clothes ’ are made by the Community tailor, 
but ordinarily they wear ready-made garments — 
except a few of the elder brethren, who still wear 
trousers with the old-fasliioned broad fall front,_aud 
a coat without lapels. With the women utility 


and comfort (instead of adornment) are chiefly 
regarded. Plain calicoes of gray or blue or brown 
are worn for the most part. The bodice is short 
and very plain ; while tJie skirt is long and full. 
An apron of moderate length, a shoulder-shawl, 
and a small black cap complete the summer 
costume. The only headdress is a sun-bonnet 
with a long cape. The winter dress diflers from 
this only in being made of flannel ; while a hood 
takes the place of the sun-bonnet. Every woman 
makes her own clothes ; and every mother makes 
the clothing for her chUdren. 

g. Industrial Life. — Agriculture, which is one of 
the chief industries of the Community, is carried 
on, with the German proneness for system, accord- 
ing to the most modem and scientific methods. 
The general plan of the field work is determined 
by the board of trastees ; but a field ‘ boss ’ or 
superintendent is responsible to the Society for the 
proper execution of their orders. He sees that the 
farm machinery is kept in good condition, be 
appeals to the elders for more men to work in the 
fields when necessary, and he obtains from the 
‘ boss ’ of the barns and stables the horses that are 
needed. From fifteen to eighteen ox teams are 
still used for the heavy hauling. 

The Amana Society is perhaps best known in the 
business world through its woollen mills, which 
have been in active operation for forty-two years. 
Over half a million pounds of raw wool are con- 
sumed in these mills annually. It has always been 
the aim of the Society to manufacture ‘honest 
goods,’ and they have found a ready market from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. The hours of 
labour in the woollen mills during the greater part 
of the year are the usual Amana hours of 7 to 11 
in the morning and 12.30 to 6 in the afternoon. 
But during the summer months, when the orders 
for the fall trade are being executed, the mills run 
from half-past four in the morning to eleven at 
night (the factories being lighted throughout by 
electricity). 

In spite of the long hours and the busy machinery, 
there is a very unusual factoiy air about the 
Amana mills. The rooms are light and airy. 
There is a cushioned chair or stool for every 
worker ‘ between times.’ An occasional spray of 
blossoms on a loom frame reflects the spirit of the 
workers. Here and there in different parts of the 
factory are well-eguipped cupboards and lunch 
tables, where the different groups of workers eat 
their luncheon in the middle of each half-day. In 
the villages where the factories are located the 
boys of thirteen or fourteen years of age who are 
about to leave school are employed in the mills for 
a few hours each afternoon ‘to learn.’ If the 
work is congenial, they are carefully trained and 
are given every opportunity to ‘ worK up’ ; but if 
this employment is not agreeable, they are at 
liberty to cnoose some other line of work. 

In Old Amana there is a calico printing establish- 
ment, where four thousand five hundred yards of 
calico are dyed and printed daily. The patterns 
for the calico are designed and made by a member 
of the Society. This ‘colony calico,’ as it is 
called, is sold throughout the United States and 
Canada, and is quite as favourably knoivn as the 
woollen goods. _ . 

The industrial efficiency of the operative in the 
Amana mills and factories is noticeably great even 
to the casual observer. Each worker labours with 
the air of a man in physical comfort and peace of 
mind, and with the energy of a man who is work- 
in"' for himself and expects to enjoy all the fruits 
of 1iis labour. . „ . 

Besides these mills and factqnes, the bociety 
owns and operates seven saw mills, t^vq machine 
shops, one soap factory, and one printing office 
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and bookbindery. The job work for the stores 
and mills, the text books used in the schools, the 
hymn books used in the churches, and other 
religions books commonly read in the community, 
are all printed at the Amana printing office. The 
Society publishes no newspaper or magazine, 
official or otherwise, although it subscribes for 
several trade journals. 

In three of the villages there are licensed 
pharmacies. The quantity of drugs prepared for 
the outside market is not large, as no effort has 
ever been made to build up a drug trade. As a 
rule, only special orders are executed. Some physi- 
cians of the State prefer to get their supplies here 
rather than to send farther east for them. The 
Society were the first Mople west of Chicago to 
manufacture pepsin, and their manufacture is atUl 
considered one of the best in the market. 

In addition to the aforenamed industries, each 
village has its shoemaker, tailor, harness-maker, 
carpenter, blacksmith, tool-smith, waggon-maker, 
etc. These tradesmen, as a rule, do not devote 
their entire time to their occupations, but only 
make and repair what is needed in their line by 
the people of the village. During the busy season 
they stand ready to be called to the factory or the 
field as circumstances demand. The physicians, 
pharmacists, and mechanics are trained at the 
expense of the Society. 

LiTRRA'nmB. — Constitution and Bin-Laws of the Community 
of True Inspiration; Lift and Essays ol Eberhord Ludwig 
Gruber; Autobiography ol Johann Friedrich Rock; Tear 
Books ol the Community ol True Inspiration [published by the 
Society each year during the lifetime of the Weriseuge and 
containing the Bezeu^ungen in the order of their utterance, 
with brief introductions relating the circumstances under 
which the Bezeugungen were given]; Brief Relation of the 
Circumstances of the Awaking and the first Divine guidance 
of Barbara Beinemann ; Bistorieal Description of the Com- 
munity of True Inspiration . . . recorded by Brother Christian 
Metz. Extracts from the Day Book of Brother Christian Metz ; 
Jnsmrations-Bistorie — compiled from various accounts, some 
of them printed, some written by Gottlieb Soheuner, i parts or 
vole. [vol. i.] Historical account of the founding of the 
Prayer-Meetings and Communities; [vol. ii.] Various articles 
and narrations of the work ol the Lord in His ways of Inspira- 
tion ; [vol. iii.] Historical Account of the New Revival, Gathering, 
and Founding of the Community ol True Inspiration ; [vol. iv.j 
Description of the works ol the mercy of the Lord in the 
Communities of True Inspiration: Catechetical Instruction oj 
the Teachings of Salvation, part i. for the youth of the Com- 
munity, part li. lor the members ; Psalms ^ter the manner of 
David for the Children of Zion ; . . . particularly for the 
Congregation of the Lord ; The Supper of Love and Remem- 
brance of the Suffering and Death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ (published during the lifetime of the Werkzeuge after 
each Love-Feast, and containing a full account of the meetings 
and the Bezeugungen uttered during the solemn ceremonies] J 
numerous pamphlets and essays found only in the records and 
libraries of the Society. These works are all in German, and 
printedchieflyatEbenezar, N.Y., and Amana, lont Reference 
may also bo made to Nordhoff, Communistic Societies of the 
United States, pp. 26-59 (New York, 1876) ; Hinds, American 
Communities, pp. 26^280 (Chicago, 1902) ; Knortz, Die wahrc 
Inspirationmemcinde in Iowa (Leipzig, 1896) ; and Perkins 
and Wick, History of the Amana Society (Iowa City, la., 1891). 

Bertha M. H. Shambaugh. 

AMARAVATI.— A small town (lat. 16° 34' 45" 
N., long. 80° 24' 21" E.) on the south bank of the 
Kiatna (Krishna) Elver in the Kistna District, 
Madras Presidency, the ancient Dbaranikota, or 
Dhanyakataka. It is famous as the site which has 
supplied a multitude of fine sculptures, chiefly bas- 
reuefs, of the highest importance for the history 
of both Indian art and Buddhist iconography. The 
sculptures, executed almost without exception in 
white marble, formed the decorations of a stupa, 
which was totally destroyed at the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th cents, by a_ local 
landholder, who used the materials for building 
purposes. The surviving slabs are only a small 
fraction of the works which were in existence about 
a century ago. Most of the specimens rescued from 
the lime-kiln are in either the British Museum or 
the Madras Museum. The body of the stupa was 
cased with marble slabs and surrounded by two 
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railings or screens, of which the outer and earlier 
stood 13 or 14 feet in height above the pavement, 
the inner and later one being only six feet high. 
The c^ing slabs, and every stone of both Things, 
including the plinth and coping, were covered with 
finely executed bas-reliefs. The basal diameter of 
the stiipa was 138 feet, the circumference of the 
inner rail was 621 feet, and that of the outer rail 
803 feet. It is estimated that the separate figures 
on the outer rail must have numbered 12,000 or 
14,000. The multitude of figures on the inner rail, 
carved on a minute scale suggesting ivory work, 
WM still greater. The outer rail was constructed 
of upright slabs connected by three cross-bars be- 
tween each pair of uprights, which stood on a 
plinth and supported a coping about two feet nine 
inches in height. On the outer face each upright 
was adorned with a full disc in the centre and a 
half-disc at top and bottom, Avith minor sculp- 
tures filling the interspaces. Similar but ever- 
varying discs decorated the cross-bars, and the 
copmg was ornamented Avith a long Avavy floAver- 
rcli carried by men, numerous figures being in- 
serted in the open spaces. The plinth exhibited a 
frieze of animals and boys, generally in comic or 
ludicrous attitudes. The decorations on the inner 
side Avere even more elaborate, the coping present- 
ing a continued series of bas-reliefs, and the central 
discs of both bars and pillars being filled Avith 
beautiful sculptures, treating every topic of Bud- 
dhist legend. The Amaravati railings are by far 
the most splendid examples of their class, and the 
sculptures, even in their present fra^entary state, 
are invaluable as documents in the history of both 
art and religion. Fortunately, their date can be 
determined with a near approach to precision. 
Dedicatory inscriptions recorded during the reigns 
of the Andhra kings Pulumayi (A.D. 138-170) and 
Yajna Sri (A.D. 184-213) fix the time of the erection 
of the outer rail as the middle or latter part of the 
2nd cent. A.D. This inference a^ees Avell AA’ith 
the statement of Taranath, the Tibetan historian 
of Buddhism (Schiefner, Tdran&thas Gesch. d. 
Buddhismus in Ind., St. Petersburg, 1869, pp. 71, 
142), that the Buddhist patriarch Nagarjuna sur- 
rounded the great chaitya of Dhana^ridvipa or Sri 
Dhanyakateka AAuth a Avail or screen (Mauer). 
The ecclesiastical rule of this patriarch, Avho is 
said to have been contemporary Avith Kanishka, is 
placed by Dr. Eitel betAveen A.D. 137 and 194 ; and 
the most probable scheme of Indian chronoloCT 
assigns Kanishka to the period A.D. 120-150. 
may therefore assume Avith confidence that the 
great outer rail Avas erected and decorated between 
the years A.D. 140 and 200. Of course, the work 
must have occupied many years. The inner rail 
is someAvhat later in date, and may not have been 
finished before A.D. 300. A feiv fragments of 
ancient sculpture prove that the stiipa in its original 
form dated from very early times, about B.C. 200. 

The Indian art of relief sculpture drcAV its in- 
spiration from tAA’o sources, Alexandria and Asia 
Minor. The ancient school (B.c. 250-A.d. 50), 
of Avhich the Bharhut (g.v.), Sanchi, and Bodh 
Gaya Avorks are the leamng examples, evolved a 
thoroughly Indianized adaptation of Alexandrian 
motifs, so completely disguised in Indian trap- 
ings that the foreign oripn of the art has not 
een generally recognized. The composition is 
characterized by excessive crowding and compres- 
sion, and the execution by extreme naivetd and 
realism, the purpose of the sculpture being directed 
to edification rather than to making an nisthetic 
impression. The works of this school were pro- 
duced from the time of Aioka (B.C. 250) doAvn to 
about the Christian era, or a little later. The so- 
called Grffico-Buddhist art of Gandhara, or the 
Peshawar region, on the contrary, AA’as influenced. 
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not directly by Alexandria, bat chiefly by the 
schools of Pergamirm and other cities of AlsIb 
M inor, ■which practised a cosmopolitan style of 
art, sometimes designated as Grteco-Boman. The 
balanced composition of the Gandhara reliefs 
closely resembles that of many Boman works. 
Pagan or Christian, and is as much superior to 
that of the ancient Indian school as is the execu- 
tion of indi'ridnal figures. The Gandhfira draperies 
follow classical models, and are often treated •with 
much skill. The special value of the AmarSvatl 
sculptures^ to the historian of art is that they form 
a connecting link between the two schools above 
named. Their basis is the old Indian art of 
AJexandrian origin, but that is freely modified in 
respect of the composition, execution, and drapery 
by the influence of the contemporary Gandhara 
school, the best work of which may be assigned 
to the period A.D. 100-300. From the relig- 
ions, as from the artistic, point of ■view the 
sculptures of Amaravatl occupy a position inter- 
mediate between those of Sanchi and Gandhara. 
The artists of the ancient school never attempted 
to delineate the figure of the Buddlia, and were con- 
tent to indicate his felt but unseen presence by the 
empty chair, the print of his footsteps, or other 
significant symbols. Gandhara art, on the other 
hand, is characterized by inordinate repetition of 
the image of the Master, sitting, standing, or en- 
gaged in various incidents as rdated in the books 
of legends. The Amaravatl sculptures frequently 
made use of the symbolical notation of their pre- 
decessors at Sanchi and Bharhut, hut also freely 
adopted the foreign innovation, and often intro- 
duced isolated images of the Buddha, either stand- 
ing or sitting, clad m Greek drapery. Such images 
seem to be more common on the later inner rail 
than on the earlier outer one. Scenes represent- 
ing the Buddha in action are rare at AmaravatL 

LtiKiuTOBB.— The sculptures are (ully illustrated and de- 
scribed by Fergusson, TVee and Serpent Worship^ (1873), and 
Burgess, The Suddhist Stupai of Amaravati andJ aggavvapeta 
(being vol. vi. of the New Imp. Ser. of Arcbteol. Bep., London, | 
1S87). references to special reports are given by Sewell, 
lAste of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras 
(1882), L 63. See also Fergusson, Bislory of Indian and 
Rastem Architecture (1S99) ; Griinwedel, Ruddhist Art, tr. 
Burgess and Gibson (1899); and Foucher, Z'Art Bouddhique 
du Gandhdra, 1. (1905). The evidence proving the Alex- 
andrian origin of the ancient Indian art has not yet been fully 
published. 

Vincent A. ShUTH. 

AMARKAhITAK (Skr. amara-kantaka, ‘peak 
of the immortals’). — A hUl in the Bilaspur district 
of the Central Provinces, India, lat. 22"^ 40' 15" N., 
long. 8F4S' 15" E. It is on the watershed of Central 
India, three great rivers having their sources from 
it, — the Narbada, flo^wing westward to the Indian 
Ocean ; the Johula, shortly joining the Son, one 
of the tributaries of the Ganges ; while the Arpa 
mu^les with the Mahfinadi, which drains the plain 
of Chhattisgarh, and, like the Ganges, flows east- 
ward into tlie Bay of Bengal. As the source of 
the Narbada, which local legend declares will by 
and by surpass the sanctity of the Ganges, Amar- 
kantak is an important place of pilgrimage. 

•if'the peninsula, ^writes Sir B. Temple, ‘ may be imagined as 
a shield, and if any spot be the boss of such a shield, then 
Amarkantnk is that spot South of the Himalayas there is no 
place of equal oelebritv so isolated on every side from habitation 
and civilization. To the east and to the north, hundr^s of 
tm'ien of sparsely populated hills and forests intervene between 
it and the Gangetio countries. On the west there extend hilly, 
roadless uplands of what are now called the ^SStpura regions. 
To the south, indeed, there is the partly cultivated plat^u of 
Chhattisgarh, but that, after all, is only an oasis in the ^dst of 
the great wilderness. It is among these mighty solitudes that 
the Narbada Drst sees the light ’ (Cent. Prov. Gaz, 316 f.). 

Formerly difficult of access, it has now been 
rendered approachable by the railway between the 
Bilaspur and Katni Junctions, and cultivation has 
rapidly advanced in Chhattisgarh. The place where 
the Narbada rises is enclosed by a wall of masonry. 


and, as the name of the site implies, it is surrounded 
by temples dedicated to the cult of Sira. 


HighXanit of Centrallndia* 08391 
403 ; Central Promnees Gazetteer (1870), 847. ” 

W. Ceooke. 


AMARNATH or AMBARNATH (Skr. amara- 
nOtha, ‘the immortal Lord,’ a title of Siva).— A 
place situated in the Thsna district of the Bombay 
Presidency, famous as the site of an ancient Hindu 
teu^le. The temple is without history, written or 
tramtional. An inscription translated by Bhau 
Daji (JSASBo ix. 220) gives its date as a.D. 860; 
but it seems probable that the existing building is 
a restoration, or has been rebuilt from the materials 
of that erected in a.d. 860. It faces west, with 
doors to north and south in a hall in front of the 
shrine (wiantfop, antarala), supported hy four pil- 
lars, elegant m conception ana general beauty of 
details. At the west entrance is a defaced bull 


I i^ndi), shoiving that the shrine was dedicated to 
[ Siva. ^ The roof of the hall is supported by columns, 
of which the sculpture is so rich and varied that no 
' description can give a correct idea of its beauty. 
The temple is remarkable for a three-headed figure, 
knoivn as a trimurti, of a male with a female on 
liis knee, probably representing Siva and his spouse 
Parvati. The sculpture, as a whole, shows a degree 
of skill that is not surpassed by any temple in the 
Bombay Presidency. It has been fully described, 
with a series of plates, by J. Burgess (lA iii. 316 IF.). 

W. Crooks. 

AMAZONS. — I. The Amazons were a mythical 
race of women, dwelling in the northern part of 
Asia Minor, or still farther north, who had proved 
their prowess in confiict with the greater neroes 
of Greece. Something about the conception of 
feminine warriors made it very attractive to the 
Greek story-teller. Women who had asserted their 
independence of conventional bonds, and who kept 
their power by maiming or blinding their male 
children ; women who wore a man’s short chiton, 
and who had cut awav the right breast tliat they 
might the more freely handle arms ; withal beauti- 
M women to inspire ■with love those Greek heroes 
who fought against them — such wore the Amazons. 
According to Pherekydes (frag. 25), their nature 
was explained by the fact that they were de- 
scended from Ares and the naiad nymph Harnionia ; 
Hellanikos (frag. 146) makes them a race of women 
living apart from men and perpetuating their kind 
by ■visits to neighbouring people. Thus they were 
both ‘man-haters’ (A5sch. Prom. 724) and ‘man- 
like’ (Horn. Jl. iii. 189). 

In the epics they use the same arms as do other 
warriors. Pindar (01. xiii. 125) and Ailschylus 
(Stippl. 288) speak of them as skilled with the 
bow, and in art they ordinarily wear a quiver. 
Their proper weapon in later m^h was the axe— 
either the axe with blade and point, such as Xeno- 
phon found in use in the mountains of Armenia 
(Anah. iv. 4. 16), or the double-headed axe, rtheKvs 
(Pint. Queest. Grcec. 45, 301 F.). The Latin poets 
(e.g. Virg. ASn. xi. 611) refer to them ns fighting 
from war-chariots, but Greek poetry and art rmre- 
sent them ns going into battle on horseback (Bur. 
Bipp. 307, 582, etc.). 

The story of their mutilated breaste is probably 
due to a false etymology (o- privative and pai'tt 
‘breast’). VTiat the name did originally mean is 
not quite clear; ■with some probability GOttling 
(Comment, de Amaz. 1848) has suggested that it 
referred to their unfeminine character in that they 
have nothing to do with men (a- and pdac-eiv). 
■rhe names of individual Amazons are in the main 
genuine Greek names, added as the myth found 
favour among the Greeks. 

2 . The Iliad mentions two wars in which_ the 
Amazons were involved— a war -ndth the Lycians, 
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which led the king of the Lycians, Isohates, to 
send BeUerophon against them (vi. 186), and a 
war with the Phrygians, in which Priam fought 
on the side of the Phrygians (iii. 189). Strabo 
(xii. 552) notes the inconsistency of this story with 
the account of Penthesileia and her companions. 
According to the later epic, the Aithiopis of Ark- 
tinos, she came to Troy after the death of Hector 
to aid the forces of Priam. AchiUes inflicted a 
mortal wound on Penthesileia, only to be touched 
with love at her beauty as she lay dying in his 
arms. 

The story of Herakles and Hippolyte is a later 
myth about an earlier generation. It was one of 
the twelve labours of Herakles to fetch the girdle 
of Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, for Admete, 
Eu^stneus’ daughter. According to Apollodorus 
{Bibl, ii. 5. 9. 7), the queen fell in love with Her- 
akles, and gave him the girdle ; but as he went to 
board his ship the other .flonazons, invited by Hera, 
attacked him. Suspecting treachery on the part 
of Hippolyte, Herakles shot her ■ndth an arrow and 
sailea away. In the more common form of the 
story, sometimes connected with the Argonautic 
expedition, Herakles made war on the Amazons, 
overcame them in battle, and triumphantly carried 
oflfthe girdle (Died. Sic. iv. 16 ; ApoU. Ehod. ii. 967). 

A somewhat similar story is told of Theseus and 
Antiope, namely, that Theseus made an expedition 
against the Amazons, and either by love or by 
force won Antiope to bo his bride. The import- 
ance of this expedition was that it furnished the 
occasion for the expedition of the Amazons against 
Athens. As the story is told by Plutarch {Thes. 
27), its form is determined by several Amazon 
shrines at Athens, by the position of the Areoparas 
in front of the Acropolis, and by a place called 
JSorkomosion, where a treaty of peace was made. 
In this war Antiope met her death, and was buried 
by the Itonian gate of Athens. The story was 
significant in that it famished Attic orators and 
artists with another instance of the superiority of 
civilization to barbarism, as in the battle of gods 
and giants and in the war between Athens and 
Persia. 

3. Locality . — On the north coast of Asia Minor 
and well towards the east, the town of Themis- 
kyra by the river Thermodon was the generally 
accepted seat of the Amazons. Barely wore th^ 
located farther to the north or north-east. It 
should be noted, further, that either one Amazon 
or a band of Amazons finds a place in the local 
legends of very many cities on the north coast and 
the west coast of Asia Minor. ‘ Herakles truned 
over to the Amazons the region between Pitane 
and Mykale’ (Herakleid. Pont. /ray. 34) ; and such 
cities as Smyrna and Ephesus are most important 
local centres of Amazon legend. In Greece proper, 
on the other hand, there are graves of Amazons 
and places which they visited, but they are present 
only as visitors from outside. 

4. Ea^lanation . — Any eSbrt to understand the 
Amazons must start from three facts. (1) The 
Amazons were warriors, armed with weapons such 
as the Greeks associated with eastern Asia Minor 
and regions still farther to the east and north. 
They were closely associated with the ‘Thracian’ 

t od Ares ; he was their reputed father, they sacri- 
ced horses to him, and their camp at Athens was 
on the hill of Ares. (2) They were also connected 
with Artemis, especially the Ephesian Artemis. 
It is smd that this cult was established by the 
Amazons, and tliat here they performed war dances 
and chorM dances in honour of the goddess (Pans. 
viL 2. 7 ; Kollim. Hymn to Artemis, 237 f.; cf. J7. 
ii. 814)._ (3) The legends of the Amazons are in 
the main connected with the coast towns on the 
north and west of Asia Jlinor. 


K. 0. Miiller suggested {Dorier, i. 390 f.) that the 
conception amse from the large numher of hierodouloi 
connected with the worship of Artemis at Ephesus 
and elsewhere in Asia Minor. It is more probable 
that the presence of women with these peculiar 
weapons in the armies of northern and eastern 
races started the legends, that incursions of these 
races into Asia Minor determined the locality -with 
which they were associated, and that war dances 
performed by women in the worship of Ares, 
Artemis, etc., aided the growth of the legends. 
To bring the Amazons into conflict with BeUero- 
phon, AchiUes, Herakles, and Theseus was the 
natural means of emphasizing the prowess of 
feminine warriors. 

LiTERATtmE. — Bergmann, Les AmazoTies dans rhistoire et 
dans la fable, Colmar ; W. Strieker, Die Amasonen in Sage 
vnd Ges^iehU, Berlin, 1863 ; Klugmann, Die Amazonen in der 
alien Ditteratur und Kitnst, Stuttprart, IS7S. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

AMBER. — An ancient, now ruinous, city in the 
native State of Jaipur in Eajputnna. Formerly it 
was held by the non-Aryan Minas, from whom the 
Kachhwilha sept of Rajputs conquered it in 1037 
A.D. It then became their capital, and so continued 
to be until 1728, when Jai Singh li. founded the 
present city of Jaipur, and Amber became deserted. 
It was in olden days much frequented by pUgrims 
from aU parts of India, but its glo^ has departed. 
At a temple of Kail within the ruined city a goat 
is daUy sacrificed, a substitute, as is believed, for 
the human victim offered in former times to the 
goddess. 

LTrERATURE.— For the history: Tod, Annals cf Rajasthan, 
Calcutta reprint, 18S1, ii. SSlff. For a description of the re- 
mains: Major Baylay, in KniptiMnu Gaze((e<r,U. 164 f. ; Rous* 
selet, India and %ts Jvaiiw Princes, 1890, oh. xx. ; Fergnsson, 
Bist. of Indian and Eastern Arehitecttire, 1899, p. 480. 

W. Crooke. 

AMBITION. — ‘Ambition,’ derived from Lat. 
ambitio, the ‘ going round ’ of a candidate for office 
canvassing for votes, signifies primarily a desire 
for a positton of power or dignity ; thence a desire 
for eminence of any kind, and so, by an easy but 
well-defined and recognized extension (in the 
absence of any other word to cover the idea), the 
wiU to attain, obtain, or perform anything re- 
garded by the user of the word as high or difficult. 
The same term thus becomes applicable to J aques’ 

‘ ambition for a motley coat,’^ and the desire of 
Milton to write something which the aftertimes 
w’ouJd not wiUingly let die. It is obvious that 
almost any desire may in certain circumstances 
become our ‘ ambition ’ in this third sense, which 
may, therefore, be dismissed at once — especially 
as in default of a qualify!^ term one of the first 
two is always intended. The present article will 
accordingly be confined to these. The motive in 
question holds a unique position for two reasons : 
its moral position is more uncertain in general 
estimation than that of any other, and it is re- 
ported by tradition to have been the first sin. 
These pomte will be taken in order. 

I. Bacon, in his essay, ‘ Of Ambition,’ says of it 
that it ‘is like choler, which is an humour that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacritie, and 
stirring, if it be not stopped ; but if it be stopped 
and cannot have his way, it becommeth adust, and 
thereby maligne and venomous.’ Spinoza (w’ho 
defines it, however, as ‘an excessive love of 
glory ’) says : ‘ Ambition is a Desire by which all 
the Affections are nourished and strengthened; 
and on that account this particular .Section can 
hardly be overcome. For so long as a man is 
influenced by any Desire at all, he is inevitably 
influenced by this’ {Ethics, pt. iih Appendix). 
The opinions of these high authorities imply no 
particular censure. A reference to any Dictionary 
of Quotations, however, will revead it indeed as 
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'divine ’and ‘ accursed,’ ‘ blind ’ and ‘eagle-eyed,’ 
‘base’ and ‘sublime’; but for one epithet of 
honour ten will be found of blame. At the same 
time, this proportion does not appear accurately to 
represent the average man’s feeling towards it, 
which may be described as two parts of fear and 
distrust to one of secret admiration. Now, amid 
this clash of opinion, it is clear that ambition is 
in itself non-moral ; for power is never, in the last 
anali^sis, desired for itself, but always from an 
ulterior motive, namely, for the opportunities it 
affords, whether for enhanced activity, for the 
exercise of peculiar faculties possessed, for the 
furtherance of a desired end, or the gratification 
of vanity. Logically, therefore, it should be 
judged by the motive behind; and, in fact, the 
soundest defence of it may be based upon this 
consideration. But such a plea avails little 
against the prosecutor, whose main, if often 
unrealized, CTound of attack (apart from religion) 
rests upon the means by which the ambitious are 
tempted to gain their ends. 

The reasons for the connoting views entertained 
on the subject may be summed up thus, the atti- 
tude of religion being reserved for separate treat- 
ment. From the point of view of society, it is 
natural and right that public opinion should be 
directed to check rather than to encourage am- 
bition, as the danger of an excess of it is greater 
than that of a deficient supply. Morally, such 
a_ desire can in no case be generally considered 
virtuous, in view of the obvious personal advan- 
tages which power, from whatever motive sought, 
confers upon the possessor. To many pliilosophers, 
again, it is especially anathema as a chief enemy 
or that peace of mind and independence of ex- 
ternals which is the Nirvana of their creed. These 
reasons apply to the desire for power in any 
degree of development; but what is after aU 
perhaps the chief cause of the invidious sense 
attaching to the word ‘ ambition ’ lies in a subtle 
implication which modifies the meaning, without 
equally restricting the use, of the term itself. In 
the words of Aristotle (Ethics, ii. 7), ‘There is 
such a thing as a due and proper desire for dis- 
tinction ; the desire may also be excessive or 
defective : the man who is excessive in this desire 
is called “ambitious,” the man who is deficient, 
“ unamhitious ” ; ^or the middle state there is no 
name.’ This desire is, in fact, present in some 
degree in almost all members of the white races, 
and hence the definite term ‘ ambitious ’ is applied 
only to those in whom it is prominent, and there- 
fore over-developed. It stands, in short, self- 
condemned as excessive, in which condition it is 
pregnant Avith danger alike to the State, the 
neighbour, and the morality of its subject, and 
lies justly under the censure of political, ethical, 
and philosophic thought. At the same time it is 
viewed by many, even Avhen in excess, with a 
certain reluctant admiration as the infirmity of 
a noble mind. For, Avhatever its OAvn demerits, 
it is generally found in company with the qualities 
most admired in Western civilization — ability 
and energy. It implies also a certain length and 
largeness of vieAV, m themselves _ admirable, and 
in many cases can only with_ difficulty he dis- 
tinguished from its tAvin-virtue — aspiration. 
Finally, it is a motive Avith Avhich, though per- 
haps faulty, the Avorld, in the present condition 
of religion and morals, could ill afford to dispense ; 
for positions of poAver are after all generally 
given to those Avho not only desire, but also in 
some degree at least deserA'e them, and the noble 
actions, prompted either Avholly or _in_ part by 
ambition, fill not a few of the most distinguished 
pages in history. ‘Licet ipsa vitium sit, tamen 
trequenter causa Aurtutum est’ (Quintilian). 


The verdict of religion upon Avorldly self- 
aggrandizoment could hardly be doubtful, and in 
aU countries it is unanimous in condemnation. 
For Greek religious thought it Avas the direct 
forerunner of cppis, which is Ausited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation; in 
Buddhism it is a Avile of mdya, entangling the 
soul in the Avorld of becoming and desire; for 
Confucius it is an enemy of peace ; to the 
Muhammadan it is a choosing of this present life 
and its braveries, for Avhich there is nothing in the 
next Avorld but the fire. 

In the Bible the Avord itself does not occur, and 
in the OT hardly even the idea. The JeAnsh 
historians confined themselves practically to the 
acts of kings, lesser men being introduced only 
when they came into contact or conflict Avith the 
king. But a Auolent change in the kingship of a 
people essentially and alAvays theocratic, m the 
vieAv of the writers, Avas ascribed as a rule to the 
direct intervention of God using a man as His 
instrument; and any private motives of such an 
instrument Avere disregarded. Thus it is not 
unlikely that such men as Jeroboam or Jehu Avere 
ambitious, but they are set in action by the Avord 
of a prophet. The Prophets again scourge the 
sins of the people, of Avhich ambition Avas not one. 
The absence of any reference to it in the ‘ Wisdom- 
literature’ of the nation (Proverbs, etc.) is more 
remarkable. Even Ecclesiastes, in considering the 
vanity of human Avishes, travels round the idea 
rather than refers to it directly, in a Avay AA'hich 
suggests that poAver as a direct object of desire 
Avas unfamiliar to the author. The vieAv of the 
NT, so far as expressed, is uncompromising. In 
the Christian community there is no room for 
ambition. The ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ or Clnirch 
of Christ, is for the poor in spirit (Mt 6®) ; ‘ Who- 
soever would become ^eat among you shall bo 
your minister ’ (20'®) ; ‘Set not your mind on high 
things, but condescend to things that are IoavIv’ 
(Ro 12®'). Quotations need not be multiplied: 
the humility and renunciation of the things of the 
flesh, Avhich are the badge of the folloAvers of 
Christ, leave little room for the self-assertion 
inseparable from ambition. What (if any) modi- 
fications of this rigorous doctrine may be involved 
in or justified by the transition of Christ’s Church 
from a limited and purely religious community to 
the creed of nations, it is not Avithin the province 
of this article to discuss. 

2 . It is a current belief that ambition Avas the first 
sin Avhich disturbed the harmony of heaven. ‘ Crom- 
Avell, I charge thee, fling aAvay ambition : by that 
sin fell the angels ’ (Henry VIII. ni. ii. 440). The 
origin of this tradition, Avhich has no authority in 
the Bible, is obscure ; but it may perhaps be traced 
to the old identification of the ‘king of Tyre’ in 
Ezk 28 Avith Satan. (‘ Thine heart is lifted up, and 
thou hast said, I am a god, I sit in the seat of 
God’ [v.^. ‘Therefore . . . strangers . . . shall 
bring thee doAvn to the pit ’ [vv.’- ®J. ‘Thou hast 
been in Eden, the garden of God . . . thou wast 
the anointed cherub that covereth’ etc.). 

According to the more elaborate version of Milten, 
howcA'er (Paradise Lost, v. 660 ff.), pride claims 
precedence. For it aa'us jealousy of Christ, whose 
begetting threatened the archangel’s pre-eminence 
in heaven, that stirred Satan’s ambitious aim 
against the throne and monarchy of God_. Dante 
appears to adopt the same tradition (‘di cui h la 
inAudia tanto pianta,’ Par. ix. 129; ‘principio del 
cader fu il maladetto superbir di colui,’ etc., ib. 
xxix. 55). (For an elaborate discussion of the point 
see the Diet. Encycloptd. de la Thiol. Cathol., s.v. 
‘Diable’). It is AA'orth noting in this connexion 
that the first step in the process of declension of 
Plato’s ideal State is marked by the appearance of 
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a ruffling and ambitious spirit xal 

ipiKoTifilai, Jtepub. viii. 4). 

LrrsiUTtniE. — Besides the seorhs mentioned, roterence may 
be made to Fowler and Wilson, PrincipUt of itorals (1891), 
13 S., 169; A. H. Strong;, CArvst in Creation and Pthieal 
iXonism (1899), 180; Dobscbiitz, Cftr, Life tn the Prim. 
Church (feig:. tr. 1901), 215, 221; J. B. Lightfoot, Camb. 
Sermont (1890), 817 ; A. L. Moore, From Advent to Advent 
0892), 239 ; J. T. Jacob, Christ the IndxveUtr (1902), 135. 

C. D. Robertson. 

AMBROSE OF MILAN.— i. Life.— Ambrose 
was bom, probably, at Trfeves, the seat of govern- 
ment of his father, the Prsetorian prefect of the 
Gatds. The family was noble ; his father was one 
of the four highest officers in the empire ; his 
elder brother Satyms became the governor of a 
province, name unknown [de excessti Satyri, i. 49, 
68). The family was also Christian in sympathy ; 
Ambrose’s great-aunt Sotheris had sufiered as a 
martyr in the persecution of Diocletian (de Virgin. 
iii. 7 ; Exhort. Virg. xii. 82). The year of Am- 
brose’s birth is a little uncertain. Either 333 or 340 
A.D. will suit the data given in his letters (Ep. lix. 
3, 4 ; see PL xiv. 68, for a full discussion). But 
probably 340 best meets all the circumstances. On 
the death of his father, his mother removed with her 
family to Rome (352), and there Ambrose received 
the usual liberal education. Of Latin authors 
Vergil was his favourite j he was also well read in 
Greek literature. In the doctrines of Christianity 
he was instmoted by Simplicianus, whom he loved 
as a father (Ep. xxxvii. ; not to be confused with 
the Simplicianus who succeeded him). Adopt- 
ing the law as a profession, he rose very rapidly. 
When he was but little over 30 (372), Valentinian i., 
on the advice of the iChristian Probus, the prefect 
of Italy, appointed him ‘consular’ of Li^na and 
.Emilia, an office which he discharged with great 
ability and integrity. In 374 both Dionysius the 
Catholic and Auxentins the Arian bishop de facto 
died. Both parties strove hard to secure the 
election of the successor, for at that time Milan 
was perhaps the first city in Europe in population 
and importance. Ambrose, in whose province it 
lay, went to preside at the election, and to suppress 
the customary tumults. But while the consular 
was addressing the people in the church on the 
duty of maintaining order, a voice was heard pro- 
claiming, ‘ Ambrose is bishop.’ The cry, accoraing 
to Paulinus, first started by a child, was taken up 
by Arians and Catholics. In spite of the protests 
of Ambrose — on which Paulinus enlarges con amore, 
with disregard both to truth and to the good name 
of his hero, judged, that is, by modem ideas — the 
sanction of Valentinian was given to this irregular 
election, which won the approval also of the bishops 
of East and West (Basil, Ep. Iv. ; for Ambrose’s 
statements about the election see de Offic. i. 1, 4, 
Ep. Ixiii. 65, dc Pcenit. ii. 8, 72. Ambrose says that 
Valentinian promised him ‘ quietem futurara,’ Ep. 
xxi. 7). Amorose was as yet only a catechumen ; 
he had shrunk from baptism under the common 
feeling of the day which led so many to postpone 
the same until near death — the dread lest he should 
lose the baptismal grace. Within eight days of 
his baptism he was consecrated bishop (Dec. 7, 
374, loigne, xiv. 71). His first step was to give 
his property to the poor and the Church. The 
administration of his household was handed over 
to Satyrus (t 379), who left his province that he 
might serve his younger brother (M excessti Satyri, 
i. 20 f.) 

Ambrose’s life as a bishop was one of incessant 
work. His moments of leisure were filled with self- 
culture in theology, which, however, for the most 
part he learned by teaching (de Offic, i. 1, 4). 
Throughout his diocese Arianism almost ceased to 
exist, largely through his constant preaching and 
the care he bestowed on the preparation of cate- 


chumens. The Arians, thus bitterly disappointed 
in the bishop they had elected, found an oppor- 
tunity for attacking him in his sale of Church 
plate to provide funds for the release of Roman 

E risoners captured in Illyricum and Thrace by the 
ioths, after their great victory at Adrianople 
(Aug. 9, 378). Ambrose’s reply was characteristic : 
Which did they consider to be the more valuable, 
church plate or living souls t (de Offic. ii. c. 28). 

Of his life at this time Augustine has given us 
a delightful picture (Conf. vi. 3, Ep. xlvii. 1) : 

‘ He was surrounded by an army of needy persons who kept 
me from him. He was the servant of their infirmities, and, when 
they spared him a few minutes for himself, he gave his body 
the food necessary, and nourished his soul with reading. . . , 
Often when I entered his retreat I found him reading softly to 
himself. 1 would sit down, and, after waiting and watching 
him for a lon^ time in silence (for who would have dared to 
disturb attention so profound?), I would withdraw, fearing to 
importune him it 1 troubled him in the short time he rescued 
to himself out of the tumult of bis multifarious business.’ 

In his opposition to the Arians, Ambrose did 
not limit nis efforts to his cwn diocese. At 
Sirmium in 380, in spite of the threats of Aviana 
Justina, the Arian widow of Valentinian i. 
(tNov. 17, 375), Ambrose succeeded in carrying 
the election of the Catholic Anemius to the see. 
In 381 the young emperor Gratian — ^who from 
378-381 lived chiefly at Milan, and followed in most 
things the advice of Ambrose, whom he called his 
parens, and who composed for his instruction (see 
deFide, i. prol. iii. l)his treatise against Arianism, 
entitled de Fide (378) — summoned a Western 
council, which met in September at Aquileia. 
Through the influence of Ambrose, who presided, 
the council deposed two more Arian bishops, 
Palladius and Secundinus [see the Gesta Cone, Ag. 
inserted in Ambrose, Op. after Ep. vdii. (Mime, 
xvi. 916), or, more fully, Mansi, iii, 699 ff,, and of. 
Epp. i. ix.-xii.]. If in the following year he 
attended the abortive council at Rome, he seems 
to have taken no part in its deliberations. (For 
this somewhat uncertain council, see Mansi, iii. 

S.V.). 

The murder of Gratian, who had_ estranged the 
soldiers by foolish and unpatriotic conduct, at 
Lyons (Aug. 25, 383) by the agents of the British 
usurper Maximus, led Justina, noting for her 
young son Valentinian H., to persuade Ambrose 
to journey to Trfeves as her nmoassador (de Obitu 
Valent. 28). As the result of his visit (winter, 
383), or rather of the delays caused thereby, and 
the knowledge that behind Ambrose would be, if 
necessary, the forces of Theodosius, Italy seems to 
have been secured for Valentinian il., Spain, how- 
ever, falling to the usurper (Ep. xxiv. 6, 7). 

On his return to Milan, Ambrose came into col- 
lision with Q. Aurelius Symmachus, the prefect 
of Rome, Pontifex Maximus, Princeps Senatus, 
the lender in the Senate of the conservative 
and pagan majority (on this question of the 
majonty, Ambrose, Ep. xvii. 10, 11, is untrust- 
worthy). In 384, Symmachus had sought from 
Valentinian H. the restoration to the Senate of 
the ancient golden statue and altar of Victory, 
whose removm had been ordered by Gratian (382). 
This Belatio Symmachi (Ch. Sym., ed. Seeok, x. 3, 
in M.G.H . ; see also Migne, PL xvi. 966), or 
defence of paganism, followed the usual line of 
argument of the times. Symmachus traced the 
greatness of Rome to the help of the gods; her 
decline and recent disasters, including a famine 
in the previous year, to the new creeds. He 
eloquently appealed to the charm of old traditions 
ana customs. Ambrose’s answer (Ep. xvii. a 
hasty appeal to Valentinian ; Ep, xviiL more 
matured; cf. Ep. Ivii. 2, 3) is not altogether 
happy in its claim that Rome owed her greatness 
not to her religion, but to her own intrinsic 
energy — a weak concession to secularism. For 
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the rest, he dwells on paganism as the world’s 
childhood, Christianity as the evolutionary and 

g regressive factor and result. The request of 
ymmachus was refused, as also were three other 
similar requests [382 to Gratian, 388 or 391 to 
Theodosius, 392 to Valentinian ll. (Amh. Ep. 
Ivii. 5)], chiefly through the zeal of Ambrose and 
the zealous orthodoxy of Theodosius. To Theo- 
dosius we owe the final triumph of Christianity 
by the series of his edicts which prohibited pagan 
rites, culminating, so far as sacrifices were con- 
cerned, in the deadly nullus omnino of Nov. 8, 
392 {Cod. Theod. xvi. t. x. §§ 12, 13). The diffi- 
culties which the usurpation of Eugenius (see 
threw in the way of the carrying out of this 
edict^ in the West explain Ambrose’s antagonism 
to this shadow of an emperor. 

But the great conflict of Ambrose was mth the 
Arian court. Under the influence of a Scythian 
Arian, Mercurinus, better kno^vn by his name of 
Auxentius, adopted from the Arian bishop whom 
Ambrose had succeeded, the empress Justina 
demanded from Ambrose (Easter, 385) the sur- 
render, first of the Portian basilica, now the 
Church of St, Victor, then of the new basilica 
(see infra), for the use of the Arians. Ambrose 
refused this, as well as all later requests {Epp. xx. 
xxi.). On Jan. 23, 386, Justina retorted by a- 
decree draw up by Auxentius, giving the Arians 
full freedom to hold religious assemblies in all 
churches. The edict was a failure. So Justina 
sent orders that Ambrose should either allow the 
dispute between Auxentius and himself to he 
settled by (secular) arbiters, or should leave Milan. 
Ambrose declined to do either. To employ the 
people who guarded the Portian basilica, in which 
he was in a way imprisoned, Ambrose introduced 
among them at this time the Eastern custom of 
antiphonal song [Sermo de basilicis tradendis 
(Migne, xvi. 1007), esp. c. 34 ; August. Conf. ix. 7]. 

Ambrose’s victory over Justina was completed 
by the miracles (especially the alleged healmg of 
a blind butcher named Severus) attending his 
discovery of some gigantic bones, which he ! 
believed to be those of two brother martyrs, 
Protasius and Gervasius, and of whoso location | 
he had a ‘presage’ or vision. The discovery of ! 
these relics was welcomed with enthusiasm by a 
church somewhat barren of local martyrs. In 
spite of Arian sneers, they were solemnly deposited 
under the altar of the new basilica then awaiting 
dedication, which Justina had claimed, and which 
Ambrose now called by their name [Ep. xxii. ; 
August. Civ. Dei, xxii. 8, Conf. ix. 7; Paulin. 
Viia, 00 . 14, 16; for Ambrose’s view of the 
miracles, Ep. xxii. 17-20]. 

Realizing its hopelessness, Justina abandoned the 
struggle, the more readily that she needed the 
bishop’s help. In 387 she requested Ambrose 
again to act as her ambassador ■with Maximus 
(M Obitu Valent. 28). It was probably on this 
second •visit to Trbves that Ambrose refused to 
communicate vfith the followers of the Spanish 
bishops Ithacius and Idatius, because they had 

S ided Maximus to sentence and torture to 
Priscillian and certain of his followers as 
heretics (see PKisai-UANiSM), and also because 
they held communion ■with Maximus, the slayer 
of Gratian. We see the same resoluteness^ in 
his refusal to give Maximus at the firs t_ interview 
the customary kiss of peace, and in his demand 
for the body of Gratian. We need not wonder 
that his embassy was ■unsuccessful, and that 
Ambrose was 'himself thrust out’ of Trfeves 
{Ep. xxiv. ; and for Ithacius, etc., cf. Ep. xx'vi. 3). 

Maximus crossed the Alps (Aug. 387), and for 
a short time occupied Milan itself. During this 
usurpation Ambrose withdrew from the city. 


while the death at that time (Bury’s Gibbon, iii. 
177 n.) of the exiled Justina rid the bishop of aU 
further trouble from the Arians. As regards 
Ithacius, it may be added that Ambrose presided 
in the spring of 390 over a council of bishops from 
Gaul and Northern Italy at Milan which approved 
of his excommunication. 

After the defeat and execution of Maximus at 
Aquileia (Aug. 27, 388), the great Catholic emperor 
Theodosius took up his abode at Milan. Emperor 
and bishop were soon in conflict. The first struggle 
is of some moment in the history of the growth of 
intolerance. The Christians of Calliuicum in Meso- 
potamia had burnt doivn a conventicle of the Valen- 
tinians and a Jewish synagogue. Theodosius 
ordered the bishop of Callinicum to rebuild the 
same at his own expense. Ambrose protested in a 
long letter ■written at Aquileia (.^. xl.); beseemed 
to glory in the act ; for the Church to rebuild the 
synagogue would be a triumph for the enemies of 
Christ. On his appealing to Theodosius in a verbose 
and rambling sermon at Milan (in Ep. xli.), the 
emperor yielded. ‘ Had he not done so,’ Ambrose 
■wrote to his sister, ‘ I would not have consecrated 
the elements’ {Ep. xli. 28). In such incidents 
as these we see the beginnings of the claims 
which culminated in Hildebrand and Innocent III. 
Of almost equal importance is it to notice the 
intolerance ■\TOich treats the Valentinian ■village 
chapel as if it were no better than a heathen 
temple {Ep. xl. 16), and considers the death of 
Maximus to be the Divine retribution for his 
ordering in 387 the rebuilding of a synagogue in 
Rome {Ep. xl. 23). 

Whatever may be thought of his arrogance 
and intolerance in this matter of Callinicum, in 
his next conflict ■\vith Theodosius Ambrose was 
grandly in the right. The story is too familiar to 
need much detml. Angered by the murder of 
Botherich, the barbarian governor of Illyria, by 
the people of Thessalonica, Theodosius gave orders, 
retracted all too late, that the whole populace 
should be put to death. The gates of the circus 
were closed; for three hours ■tlie massacre went 
on of those wthin (April 30, 390). According to 
Theodoret, 7000 perished. On learning the news, 
Ambrose wrote to Theodosius a noble and tender 
letter exhorting him to repentance {Ep. li.). What 
answer Theodosius returned we know not ; but on 
his presenting himself at Milan at the door of the 
church {S. Ambropio), Ambrose met him in the 
porch, reWked him for his sin, and bade him depart 
until he had given proofs of his penitence. For 
eight months, if we may trust Theodoret, Theo- 
dosius absented himself from all worshm (Theo- 
doret, v. 18). He felt his exclusion bitterly. ‘The 
Church of God,’ he said to Bufinus his minister, 
‘is open to slaves and beggars. To me it is closed, 
and with it the gates of heaven.’ The intercession 
of Rufinas was in vain ; so Theodosius laid aside 
his pride, and, prostrate on the floor of the church, 
confessed his sin, a forerunner in a worthier 
struggle of Henry I'V. at Canossa and Henry U. at 
Canterbury. On receiring absolution, Theodosius 
mounted the chancel steps to present liis olfering. 
Ambrose refused to allow him to remain. ‘The 

S le,’ be said, ‘makes emperors, not priests.’ 

rose claimed the chancel for the clergy alone. 
In all this we see not merely the final tnuniph of 
the Christian religion over the Empire, but the 
beginnings of the subjection of the Inity to the 
pnesthood. [On this Thessalonican matter and 
Ambrose’s action, see Ambrose, Ep. li. ; Theodoret, 

V. 17, 18 (needs care); Sozomen, vii. 25; Rufin. 
ii. 18; August. Civ. Dei, v. 20; Paulin. Vil. Amb. 

24 ; and for the penance of Theodosius, Amb. de 
obitu Theodos. 34j. 

The relations of Theodosias and Ambrose were 
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henceforth undisturbed. During the usuroation 
of Eugenius (392-394), -whom Arbogast the Erank, 
after strangling Valentinian ll. at Vienna (May 
15, 392), had devated from the professor’s chair 
to the purple, Ambrose retired to Bologna and 
Korenoe and stood loyally by Theodosius, in spite 
of all the friendly overtures of Eugenius. In 
Eugenius he rightly detected the danger of the 
recrudescence of paganism, as part of his political 
programme (j^. Ivii.; Paulin, Fita, 26, 31). No 
one, therefore, rejoiced more than Ambrose in 
■Theodosius’ victory over the puppet emperor at 
Heidenschafft (or Wipbach ?), Sept. 6, 394 (Spp. 
Ixi. and IviL ; Enarr. in Psalm xxxvi. 22 ; Paulin. 
Vita, 26-34 ; August. Civ. Dei, v. 26), though he 
■was careful to intercede with Theodosius not to 
punish the people in general. A few months later 
Theodosius died at Milan (Jan, 17, 395), in his last 
hours sending for Ambrose and commending his 
sons Arcadius and Honorius to his care (Amb. de 
Ohitu Theod. 35). It was Ambrose also who in the 
presence of Honorius pronounced over the dead 
Theodosius the funeral oration. The death of 
Ambrose two years later (Good Friday, April 4, 
397) was more than the passing of a great bishop : 
‘ It is a death-blow for Italy,’ exclaimed the valiant 
but ill-fated Stilicho (Paulin. Vita, 45). Ambrose 
was buried under the altar of the great church 
which he had buUt and consecrated to Protasius 
and Gervasius (see supra), but which now bears his 
o'wn name (S. Ambrogio). 

2 . Influence. — The reputation of Ambrose must 
always rest upon his courage and skill as a prac- 
tical administrator of the Church in most troublous 
times. In spite of sacerdotal claims which later 
were to bear much fruit, few would grudge him 
the tribute of their admiration. He combined the 
loftiest qualities of the Roman senator wth the 
goodness and self-denial of the true Cliristian. 
Though his methods may not always commend 
themselves to our modem notions, in his results 
Ambrose was usually in the right. He saved 
Italy from Arianism, and restored her to the 
faith. Even the growth of sacerdotal claims was 
not without its services. In the approaching bar- 
barian deluge it was no small gam to civiliza- 
tion that there was a power before which tyranny 
should quaU. This is one side of his famous saying 
at the Council of AquUeia, ‘Sacerdotes de laicis 
judicare debent, non laici de sacerdotibus ’ (Gesta 
Cone. Aquil. 61 ; see supra, p. 373*'). The other 
side is its development into the deeds and theories 
of Hildebrand. 

By his introduction of antipbonal singing (on the 
details of which see Groves^ Diet. Music, new ed. 
s.v. • Antiphony, Ambrosian, Gregorian ’), Ambrose 
enriched the Western Church for ever. His o-svn 
hymns, though repeatedly imitated in later days 
(see the full list of hymns falsely attributed to 
Ambrose, Migne, FL x-vii, 1171-1222), are few in 
number, according to the Benedictine editors 
not more than twelve in all (printed in Mime, 
xvi. 1410), but of great interest and value. Their 
constraction is uniform: 8 strophes in lambic 
aoatalectic dimeter (u— u — o— o— ). The ascrip- 
tion to him of the Te Deum as composed at the 
baptism of St. Augustine is a legend of late 
CTowth. His morning hymns, jEteme rerum eon- 
aitor. Splendor patcmcc glories ('0 Jesu, Lord of 
heavenly grace *), his evening hymn, Dcus creator 
omnium, bis Christmas hymn, Veni redemptor 
gentium, and his hymn, 0 lux heaia Trinitas, 
are permanent possessions of the Church universal 
(Trench, Sacred Lat. Foctry, 80-86 ; Julian, Did. 
Hymn. 66 and s.v.). 

The reputation of Ambrose as a 'writer and 
thinker must not be rated high, in spite of his 
being regarded as one of the four Latin Fathers of 


the Church. Gibbon is correct : ‘ Ambrose could 
act better than he could -write. His composi- 
tions are . . . -without the spirit of Tertullian, the 
copious elegance of Lactantius, the lively -wit of 
Jerome, or the grave energy of Augustme’ (iii. 
175 n,). As a thinker he is comjdetely over- 
shadowed by his great convert St. Augustine, 
whose baptism in S. Ambrogio, at his hands, 
is one of the great spiritual events of the world 
(April 25, 387). But his influence was strongly 
exerted in certain directions, some of wliicn 
we may deplore, all of which had later develop- 
ments. His extravagant regard for relics (Ger- 
vasius, supra), and his enthusiasm for virginity 
(see especially the three books de Virginibus ad- 
dressed to his sister Marcellina) and asceticism 
were signs of the times and indications of the 
future. His theory of the Sacraments (de Sacra- 
mentis libri sex) tended to the emphasis of ma- 
terialistic conceptions ; for instance, he praises 
his brother Satynm for tying a portion of the 
Eucharist round his neck when sliipvT:ecked (do 
excessu Satyri, i. 43, 46). He deduces the neces- 
sity of daily communion from the clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer (tstoijffios ; super siihstantialis, Vulg. 
quotidianus \de Sacr. -vi. 21], a view much de- 
veloped in mediffival theology; cf. Abelakd, 
supra, p. 16’’). His sermons are remarkable for 
their manliness and sober practicalness, enforced 
at times by felicitous eloquence. His letters are 
more valuable as materials for the historian than 
because of any charm or personal revelation. His 
exegetic writings, as we might expect from 
his lack of special study, contain little that is 
oririnal, and are excessively allegorical after the 
fashion introduced by Origen (of. August. Conf. 
■vi. 4). But his knowledge of Greek enabled Am- 
brose to enrich Latin theoloCT wtb many quota- 
tions from the Eastern Fathers, e.g. Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa. Jerome, in fact, by reason of 
his dependence on these sources, especially Basil, 
compares him to a crow decked out in alien 
feathers (Ruflnus, Invect. ii.). We see this de- 
pendence in his de Bono Mortis (the Blessing of 
Death), witten about 387, in Avbich his exceed- 
ingly mild -view of the future punishment of the 
%vicKed is plainly indebted to Fourth Esdras. ' It is 
more serious,’ he -writes, ‘ to live in sin than to die 
in sin ’ (op. cit. 28). Nevertheless he ‘ does not deny 
that there are punishments after death ’ (ib. 33). 

As a moral teacher Ambrose is seen at his best. 
His de Officiis Ministrorum, founded on the de 
OMciis or Cicero, is an attempt to establish a 
Christian ethic on the basis of the old philosophic 
classification of four cardinal virtues (virtutes 
principedes)—prudentia or sapientia, pistitia, for- 
titudo, and temperantia (l.c. i. 24). Of these he 
identifies prudentia -with a man’s relation to God 
(‘pietas in Deum’; dc Offic. i. 27). The classifica- 
tion is essentially faulty, as it leaves no place for 
humility, a grace unrecognized by pagan -svriters, 
and wliich Ambrose has difficulty m bringing in 
{de Offic. ii. 27). Virtue, he claims, is not the 
summum bonum of the Stoics, but rather the 
means to it. Ambrose further follows the Stoics 
in distinguishing befctveen perfect and imperfect 
duties [‘ officium medium aut perfectum ’ ; consilia 
evangclica &-aA. prmcepta (de Offic. i. 11, 36 ft; iii. 2)], 
a doctrine later developed into the medimval ‘works 
of supererogation.’ His exegesis of the Sermon on 
the Mount is literal. The taking of interest is 
unconditionally rejected ; the Christian should not 
even defend himself against robbers (l.c. iii. 4), 
though, remembering his Old 'Testament, he does 
not go so far ns absolutely to condemn the soldier 
(l.c. 1 . 40). As was usual in the early Church, he 
disapproves of capital punishment, though he ehows 
that he was somewhat embarrassed by the position 
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in the matter of Christian judges {Ep. xxr.). "We 
see his leanings to monasticism in Ms declaration 
that jjrivate property is t^rpatio {dt OJic. i. c. 28) ; 
chanty is thus the partial adjustment of a ■wrong, 
and, as such, ahle to cancel sin (de Elia ct jejunxis, 
c. 20, from Tohit 12® ; Sermo de deemosynis, 30, 31). 
We see the new note of humanity in his declara- 
tion that strangers must not be expelled from a 
city in time of famine (de Offic. iii 7). 

LnxKATtJKS. — A. For the life of Ambrose we are dependent 
on the^ materials to be found in his own works (first arranged by 
Baronins) and on the Ftfo of PauUnus, his secretary. This work, 
dedicated to Augustine, is most unsatisfactory, and full of the 
absurdest prodigies [with which cf. the contemporary Sulpic. 
Severus, Vita Martini (ed. Halm, CSBL), cc. 1, } 9 ; 7, 8, 16j 
jEMof. L 24, 25, ii. 4, iii. 6, { 6]. It will be found in Jli^e, Pi 
xlr. 27-46, or ed. Bened. App. An anonymous life in Greek 
(ifigne, Pi xiv. 46-66) is valueless. Other sources of knowledge 
from Augustine, etc., are indicated in the text. 

B. The chief editions of the works of Ambrose, including a 
great many that are spurious, are (1) the editions of Erasmus, 
esp. the Basel ed. of Froben in 1527 ; (2) the Boman ed. in 6 vols. 
16S0-15S7 ; (3) the Benedictine ed. of du Frische and le Kourrj', 
Paris, 16S6-1690 ; (4) Migne, Pi xiv.-xvii. (the last voL mostly 
spurious ; Jligne has excellent notes] ; (6) the new ed. in pro- 
gress (text only) in the Tfienna CSBL (the Epp. unfortunately 
as pt [1907] not printed) ; (6) the ed. of Ballenni (Milan. 1875). 

C. Of modem works, mention may be made of Th. Forster, 
Anib, B. v. Mailand (1884); Ihm, ofudfa Ambrosiana (1SS9); 
Pmner, Die Theol. d. Amo. (1862); Deutsch, Dee Amb. Lehre 
ton d. Siinde und SSndentitgung (1867) ; P. EwaJd, Der Bin- 
fitus der ttoieeb-ciceron. Moral aitf die Ethik bei Amb. (1831). 
For the historic setting, Gibbon, ed. Bury ; and Hodgkin, Italu 
and her Invaders (1880, vol. L), are indispensable. 

H. B. Workman. 

AMERICA (Ethnology, Eeligion, and Ethics *). 
— Although many of tSe ethnical questions pre- 
sented by the Amerinds or Amerindians, as some 
now propose to call the American aborigines, 
■wron^y named ‘ Indians ’ by the Spanish discover- 
ers, still await solution, the more fundamental 
problems affecting their origin and cultural de- 
velopment may be regarded as finally settled. 
Little is now heard of the ‘Asiatic school,’ which 
derived the Amerinds and all their works from 
the Eastern Hemisphere in comparatively recent 
times, that is, when the inhabitants of the Old 
World — Egyptians, Babylonians, Malays, Hindus, 
Chinese, Japanese — ^ivere already highly special- 
ized. Such an assumption necessarily gave way 
when a more critical study of the American physi- 
cal and mental characters, religious and social 
systems, failed to discover any close contact with 
those of the Old World, but pointed rather to in- 
dependent local growths, owing nothing to foreign 
influences except the common germs of aU human 
activities. Direct contact or importation might, 
for instance, be shoi'vn by the survival of some 
language clearly traceable to an Eastern source; 
or some old buildings obviously constructed on 
Egyptian, Chinese, or other foreign models; or 
any inscriptions on such buildings as might be 
interpreted by the aid of some Asiatic or European 
script ; or some sailing craft like the Greek trireme, 
the Chinese junk, or Malay prau, or even the Poly- 
nesian outrigger; or some such economic plants 
and products as wheat, barley, rice, silk, iron or 
domestic animals such as the ox, goat, sheep, pig ; 
or poultry; things which, not being indigenous, 
might smpply an argument at least for later inter- 
comse. But nothing of all this has ever been found ; 
and the list might he prolonged indefinitely M-ith- 
out discovering any cultural hnks between the two 
hemispheres beyond such as may be traced to the 
Stone Ages, or to the common psychic unity of 

• This art. is offered as a general introdnetion to the Religion 
and Ethics of the American tribes. The tribes of North 
America will be grouped under the titles North Pacific Coast ; 
Oaliforku ; Mionui akd Soothers Plaiss ; Poeblos ; Amos- 
QDiss ; Deses ; Atlastio Seacoast ; Eskihos asd the 
Coast ; and some important tribes will be more fuUj" desenbM 
under their own names. An art. on the Mexican tribes mil be 
found under Mexico. The present art is followed by a separate 
sketch of the religion of the South American tribes ; on which 
see, further. Aedeaes, etc. ' 


mankind. _ Mention is made of the oil-lamp, which, 
however, is confined to the Eskimo fringe, and was 
no doubt borrowed from the early Norse settlers 
iD_ Greenland. There are also the Mexican pyra- 
mids, which have been likened to those of Memphis 
by archaeologists who overlook the fundamentally 
difierent details, and forget that the Egyptians 
had ceased to build pyramids some 3000 years 
before the Mexican teocalli were raised by the 
Toltecs. Lasriy, recourse is had to the Aztec and 
Maya calendnc systems, although they prove, not 
Oriental borroAvings, as Humboldt ■wrongly thought, 
but normal local developments on Imes totally 
difierent from those of the Eastern astronomers. 

Plainly on these grounds, the late J. W. Powell 
finally^ rejected the Asiatic theory, holding that 
there is no evidence that any of the native arts 
were introduced from the East ; that stone imple- 
ments are found in the Pleistocene deposits every- 
where throughout America; that the industrial 
arts of America were bom in America ; that the 
forms of_ government, languages, mythological 
and religious notions were not derived from the 
Old, but developed in the New World (Forum, 
Feb. 1898). Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh goes even 
further. He sets back the peopling of the continent 
to the Pre-Glacial epoch, while the climate was mild ; 
and concludes that the Amerind race was ‘early 
cut off on this hemisphere from intercourse Tritn 
the remainder of the world, and held in isolation 
by a change in land distribution and by the con- 
tinued glaciation of the northern portion of the 
continent’; and thus ‘welded into an ethnic unity, 
which was unimpressed by outside influences till 
modem times’ (The North Americans of Yesterday, 
1901, p. 458). Hence the general homogeneity of 
type, customs, social and religious institutions, 
‘which separates the Amerindian races from the 
rest of the world, and argues an immense period of 
isolation from all other peoples ’ (ib. p. 358). 

Kecent exploration, especially in South America, 
supports the 'view that this ‘general homogeneity’ 
is not primordial, but the result of a somewhat 
imperfect fusion of two original elements — long- 
headed Europeans and round-headed Asiatics — 
Avhich reached the New World in pre- and inter- 
glacial times by now vanished or broken land con- 
nexions. The Europeans, who most probably came 
first by the Faroe-Iceland-Greenlana route avail- 
able in the Pleistocene (Quaternary) Age, occupied 
the eastern side of the continent, and ranged in 
remote times from the Eskimo domain to the ex- 
treme south, where they are still represented by the 
Botocudos, Fuegians, and some other long-headed 
isolated groups. Thus the veteran palieo-ethnol- 
ogist, G. de Mortillet, suggests that the Palmolithic 
men, moving with the reindeer from Gaul north- 
wards, passed by the then existing land bridge 
into America, where they became the ancestors of 
the Eskimos. This view is anticipated bj' Topin- 
ard on anatomical grounds, and now confirmed for 
South America by A. Nehring and F. P. Outes. 
Nehring produces a long-headed skull from a 
Brazilian shell-mound at Santos, which presents 
characters like those both of the European Nean- 
derthal and of the still older Javanese Pithecan- 
thropus erectus (Verhandl. Berlin. Anthrop. Ges. 
1896, p. 710). And in Patagonia, Outes descril^ 
eight undoubted Palteolithic stations and two Pleis- 
tocene types, — a long-headed arriving from the 
North-east and a short-headed from the North- 
west (La Edad de la Piedra en Patagonia, Buenos 
Ayres, 1905, section ii.). 

The two streams of migration — ^Asiatic short- 
heads (North-west) andEuropean long-heads (North 
east) — are thus seen to commingle m the extreme 
south as early as the Old Stone Age ; that is, prior 
to any marked somatic and cultural specializations 
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in the Eastern Hemisphere. The Asiatics, follow- 
ing the still bridged Bering route, appear to have 
arrived a little later, hut in larger Dodies, which 
explains the predominance of round heads along 
the Pacific seaboard from Alaska to Chili. But 
interminglings were inevitable, and the result is 
that the Ajnerinds as a whole are a composite 
race, in which the Mongolia (Asiatic) characters 
are perhyjs more marked than the Gaucasic (Euro- 
pean). Thus the complexion is reddish-brown, 
coppery, olive or yellowsh, never white; while 
the hair is uniformly black, lank, often very long 
and round in section, like that of all Mongols. 
The high cheek-bones, too, point to Mongol descent, 
as does also the low stature — 5 feet and under to 
6 feet 6 inches — in the west (Thlinkets, Eskimos, 
Haidas, Pueblos, Aztecs, Peruvians, Aymaras, 
Araucanians). On the other hand, the large con- 
vex or aquiline nose; the straight though rather 
small eyes, never oblique ; the tall stature (6 feet 8 
inches to 6 feet and upwards), especially of the 
Prairie Redskins, the Brazilian Bororos, and the 
Patagonians, as well as a curious Gaucasic expres- 
sion often noticed even amongst the Amazonian 
aborigines, bespeak a European origin, more par- 
ticularly for the eastern and central groups. The 
constituent elements of the Amerinds would there- 
fore appear to he proto-Europeans of the Old Stone 
Age — that is, a somewhat generalized primitive 
Gaucasic type — and proto-Asiatics of the early 
New Stone Age, — that is, a somewhat generalized 
primitive Mongolic type, — both elements still pre- 
serving many features of the common Pleistocene 
precursors (see art. ETHNOLOGY, § 4). 

Goming now to the mental qualities, as illustrated 
by language, the industrial arts, social and religi- 
ous institutions, and ethical standards, we shall 
find that in all these respects the Amerinds show 
far greater divergences from their Eurasian pro- 
genitors than is the case ■with their somatic 
characters. The reason is obvious. The physical 
traits brought with them from the East are, so to 
say, indeliole and, apart from slight modifications 
due to miscegenation, climate, and heredity, neces- 
sarily persist as witnesses to their ethnical origins. 
But the mental phenomena and cultural processes 
were all in a rudimenta^ state when the Amerinds 
were cut off from the Eurasians in the Ice Age, 
and since then the very rudiments have almost 
been obliterated during their normal evolution in 
the New World. Dellenbaugh deals fully with 
such industries as basketry, pottery, carving, 
weaving, and, ■without any reference to Eastern 
prototypes, is able to follow their re^ar develop- 
ment in America from the rudest beginnings to 
the finished Pueblo and Galifomian waterproof 
■wickerwork, and the highly artistic earthenware 
and basalt carvings of the Ghiriqni district, near 
Panama. And that these are all purely local pro- 
ducts, uninspired by any extraneous influences, is 
evident from the fact that, as we shall see, they 
are exclusively * dominated by the customs and 
religious ideas of the Amerind race, which were 
practically the same everywhere in difierent stages 
of development. As in picture-^writing we trace 
the growth of letters, so by the aid of Amerind 
sculpture and carving we have a line of art pro- 
gress from infancy to the present time’ (on. cit. 
p. 192f.). 

Perhaps even a stronger proof of independent 
growth in a long-secluded region is presented by 
the Amerind languages, not one of which has yet 
been traced to a foreign source. Prom all other 
forms of speech they differ not merely in their 
general phonetic, lexical, and structural features ; 
they differ in_ their ■very morphology, which is 
neither agglutinating, inflecting, nor isolating, like 
those of the Old World, but holophrastic or poly- 


synthetic, ■with a tendency to fuse all the elements 
of the sentence in a single word, often of prodigious 
length. Here culture makes no difference, and 
the same holophrastic character is eveiyivhere pre- 
sented by the rudest as well as by the most hi^y 
cultivated tongues current between Alaska and 
Fuegia, by Aztec, Mayan, and Quichuan (Peruvian) 
no less than by Eskimo, Algonquin, Gherokee, 
Amazonian, Ipurina, and Tehuelche of Patagonia. 
Yet of this remarkable lin^stic phenomenon not 
a single instance is to he found anywhere in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. There is incorporation with 
the verb, as in Basque and the Mongolo-Turldc 
family, ^ways limited, however, to pronominal 
and purely formative elements. But in Amerind 
speeM there is no such limitation ; and not merely 
the pronouns, which are restricted in number, but 
the nouns, with their attributes, which are practi- 
cally numberless, all enter necessarily into the 
verbal paradigm. Thus the Tarascan of Mexico 
cannot say hoponi, ‘to wash,’ but only hopocuni, 

* to wash the hands/ hopodini, ‘ to wash the ears,’ 
and so on, always in one synthetic form, which is 
conjugated throughout, so that the conjugation of 
a Dakotan, Gree, Aztec, or any other Amerind verb 
is endless. Specimens only can be given, and they 
fill many pages of the native grammars without 
even approximately exhausting a theme for which 
six or eight pages suffice, for instance, in English 
or Danish. The process also involves much clip- 
ping and phonetic change, as in the colloquial 
English hap'oth^ ‘ halfpenny worth,’ rd= ‘ I would,’ 
etc., forms which give just a faint idea of the 
Amerind permutations. 

It is obidous that such a linguistic evolution from 
a common rudimentary condition of speech, as 
in the Pleistocene Age, implies complete isola- 
tion from foreign contacts, by which the cumbrous 
process would have been disturbed and broken up, 
and also a very long period of time, to expand and 
consolidate the system throughout Amerindia. But 
time is perhaps still more imperiously demanded 
by the vast number of stock languages which form 
another remarkable feature of the American lin- 
guistic field. Some are kno^wn to have died out 
since the Discovery; but many others, variously 
estimated at from one to two hundred, or perhaps 
more than are found in the whole of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, are still current, all differing radically 
in their phonology, vocabulary, and general struc- 
ture — in fact, having little in common beyond the 
extraordinary holophrastic mould in which they 
are cast. But even this statement conveys a far 
from adequate idea of the astonishing diversity of 
^eech prevailing in this truly linguistic Babel. 
Powell, who has determined nearly sixty stocks for 
North America alone, shows that the practically 
distinct idioms are far more numerous than might 
be inferred even from such a large number of 
mother-tongues. Thus in the Algonquian family 
there are quite forty members difiering one from 
the other as much as, and sometimes even more 
than, for instance, English from German : in 
Siouan, over twenty ; in Athapascan, from thirty to 
forty ; and in Shoshonean, a still greater number 
(tm. cit. and Indian Linguistic Families of America 
North of Mexico, Washington, 1891). For the 
stocks Powell adopts the convenient ending -an 
attached to a typical or leading member, such as 
Algonquin, which for the whole group becomes 
Algonquian ; and the principle has been extended 
by Dr. N. Le6n to the Mexican and Gentral 
American famUies, and by A. H. Keane to those 
of South America. Ledn’s list, baaed on the latest 
information, comprises seventeen stocks, including 
the great and widespread Nahuatlan (Aztecan) and 
Maya-Quichdan families, and ranging from Bower 
Gahfomia and the Rio Grande del Norto south wards 
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to P&n&mB. {Familias Linmtisticas de Mexico, etc., 
Museo Nacional, 1902). The imperfectly explored 
South American section has already yielded over 
fifty stocks, of ■which the more important are 
the _ Quichua-Aymaran, the Tupi-Guaranian, the 
Cariban, Araivakan, Gesan, and Axaucan. But 
some of these are lumped together in large groups, 
such as the Ticunan, Moxosan, and Purusan, each 
of which will, on_ more careful analysis, probably 
bo found to comprise several stocks (iteane. Central 
and South America, 1901, vol. i. ch. ii.). 

So uniform are the physical characters, that 
systematists have failed to establish an intelligible 
classification of the Amerind races on strictly 
anthropological data. Hence all current classifica- 
tions are mainly linguistic, and make no claim to 
scientific accuracy. Thus Sir E. im Thum declares 
that for Guiana, where ‘ it is not very easy to de- 
scribe the distinguishing physical characters,’ and 
where ‘there are no very great differences other 
than those of language,’ this factor ‘must be 
adopted as the base of classification ’ {Among the 
Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 161). At the same 
time, the linguistic grouping is convenient, and 
often even informing, as we see in the northern 
fringe, -where, owing to the astonishing tenacity , 
with which the Eskimos cling to their highly poly- 
synthetic language, their pre-historic migrations , 
may still be easily foUowed from Greenland and | 
Labrador round the shores of the frozen ocean to , 
Alaska, and even across the Bering waters to the 
opposite Asiatic mainland. So ■with the Algon- 1 
^ans, whose cradle is sho-wn to lie about the 
Hudson Bay lands, where Cree, the moat archaic 
of all Algonguian tongues, still survives. 

Perhaps even more striking is the case of the 
Siouans (Dakotans), hitherto supposed to have 
been originally located in the prairie region west 
of the Mississippi, but now proved to have migrated 
thither from the Atlantic slope of the Alleghany 
uplands, where the Catawbas, Tutelos, Woccons, 
and other Virmnian tribes still spoke highly 
archaic forms of Siouan speech ivithin the memory 
of man. So also the Niquirans, Pipils, and others 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua, who are known to 
be of Nahuatlan stock, not from their somatic 
characteristics, but solely from the corrupt Aztec 
language which they have always spoken. 

As the tribe is thus identified only or mainly by 
its speech, it becomes important to determine the 
distribution of the Amerind tongues in their several 
areas. It is noteworthy that the great majority 
of Powell’s families, about forty altogether, are 
crowded in great confusion along the narrow strip 
of seaboard between the coast ranges and the 
Pacific from Alaska -to California : ten are dotted 
round the Gulf of Mexico from Florida to the Bio 
Grande, and two disposed round the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, while nearly aU the rest of the Iimd— -some 
six million square miles — ^is held by the six -widely- 
diffused Eskimoan, Athapascan, Algonquian, 
Iroquoian, Siouan, and Shoshonean families. 
Sinularly in Mexico, Central and South America, 
about a dozen stocks — Opata-Piman, Nahuatlan, 
Maya-Quich^an, Ohorotegan in the north ; Cariban, 
Axawakan, Tupi-Guaranian, Tapuyan (Gesan), 
Taoanan, Aymaxs, - Quichuan, .i^aucan in the 
south — are spread over many millions of square 
miles, while scores of others are resWcted to ex- 
tremely narrow areas. Various theories have been 
advanced to explain this strangely irregular dis- 
tribution, and, at least in the North American 
prairie lands, the Venezuelan savannahs, and the 
Argentine pampas, a potent determining cause 
must have been the scouring action of fierce, pre- 
datoiy steppe nomads, so that here, as in Centrm 
Asia, most of the heterogeneous groups himdled 
together in contracted areas may perhaps be re- 


garded as ‘ the sweeping of the plains.’ The chief 
stocks, -with their more important sub-groups, will 
be found in art. Ethnologv, Conspectus. 

None of the Amerind languages has ever been 
reduced to uTitten form except by the missionaries, 
and in one instance by a Cherokee native (Sequoyah 
or George Guest), working under European in- 
fluences and on Old-World prototypes. Even the 
cultured Peruvians had nothing but the guipo, 
knotted strings of varying thicfiiess, colour, and 
length, used for recording dates, statistics, and 
events. The more artistic, but less serviceable, 
Algonquian wammim sometimes answered the same 
purpose, as in the historical treaty between Penn 
and the Delaware Indians. But various rude picto- 
graphic systems, inscribed or painted on rocks, 
skins, earthenw'are, or calabashes, Avere almost uni- 
versal, ranging from the extreme north (Eskimos) 
to Argentina and Central Brazil. The Matto Grosso 
aborigines, recently visited by the Bohemian ex- 
plorer, V. P'rio,_have developeu quite an ingenious 
method of ‘ taking notes,’ using dried calabashes for 
the purpose. Everybody goes about Awth one of 
these, Avhich may be called his diarj', all im- 
portant incidents being inscribed on it pictorially. 
The art is perhaps the most perfect of the kind 
anywhere devised, since the scratchings are quite 
legible, and handed round to be read as Ave might 
hand_ round printed or Avritten matter. True per- 
fective and proportion are observed, as by the 
Bushmen in their cave paintings ; and the eidl 
spirits Avhich sAvarm everyAA-here are also tliAV'arted 
by being sketched in fanciful forms on the cala- 
bashes {Science, July 1906). 

Ear more advanced than any of these primitive 
methods are the Aztec, the Zapotec, and especially 
the Maya pictorial codices, painted in diverse 
colours on real native (maguey) paper, and mainly 
of a calendrio or astrolo^cal character. Sei'eral 
have been reproduced in facsimile Aidth long com- 
mentaries by Fbrstemann and Seler, but still re- 
main undeciphered, although they express numerals 
quite clearly. They had also reached the rebus 
state, but apparently fell short of a true phonetic sys- 
tem, despite the claim of Bishop Landak ‘ alphabet ’ 
to be regarded as such. There are also long mural 
inscriptions on many of the temples and other 
structures at Palenque, Uxmal, Chichen-Itza, and 
elseAA'here in Chiapas, Yucatan, and Honduras. But 
these also have so far baffled the attempts of hlr. 
Cyrus Thomas and others to interpret them, al- 
though the calculiform (‘pebble-like’) charfters 
present the appearance of a real script. It is ad- 
mitted that many have phonetic value, but only as 
rebuses, and the transition from the rebus to true 
syllabic and alphabetic systems had apparently not 
been made by any of the Amerinds. But even so, 
these codices and Avail Avritings, belieA’ed to embody 
calendrio systems on a level Avdth the reformed 
Julian, represent their highest intellectual achieve- 
ments, while the palaces and temples in the above- 
mentioned districts rank as their greatest archi- 
tectural triumphs, rivalled only by those of the 
Chimus, Quichuas, and Aymaras m Peru and on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca. 

ElseAvhere there is nothing comparable to these 
monumental remains of Central and South America, 
and the less cultured Amerinds of North America 
have little to show of msthetic interest beyond 
their beautiful ceramic and AAdckerAA'crk products, 
the earth-mounds thickly strewTi oi'cr the Ohio 
valley and some other parts of the Mississippi 
basin, and the casas grandes of the Pueblo Indians 
in NeAV Mexico and Arizona. On the origin of the 
casas grandes — huge stone stmctures large enough 
to accommodate the Avbole community — no que.'s- 
tion arises. They are undoubtedly the Avork of 
their present occupants, the Hopi (Mold), TaCoan, 
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Keresan, and Zufiian tribes, driven to the southern 
uplands by the Apaches, Navahos, and other pre- 
datory nomads or the plains. Their communal 
houses or strongholds otcw out of the local con- 
ditions, and the complete adaptation of Pueblo 
architecture to the physical environment is quite 
obvious. The circular chambers called estufas or 
Idvas occurring in some districts are still the 
council houses and temples, the ‘ medicine lodges,’ 
in -which the religious and social affairs of the 
community are transacted, and their very form 
recalls the time -when the tribe dwelt in round 
huts or tents on the plains. Some are very old, 
some quite recent ; yet the structures do not differ 
from one another, and in all cases ‘ the result is so 
rude that no sovmd inference of sequence can be 
drawn from the study of individual examples ; but 
in the study of large aggregations of rooms we 
find some clues. The unit of Pueblo construction 
is the single room, even in the large many-storied 
■villages. This unit is quite as rude in modem as 
in ancient -work, and both are very close to the 
result which would be produced by any Indian 
tribes who came into the country and were left 
free to work out their own ideas. Starting -with 
this unit, the Avhole system of Pueblo architecture 
is a natural product or the countrj^ and of the con- 
ditions of life known to have afiected the people 
by whom it was practised’ (Cosmos Mindeleff^in 
Sixteenth An. Report of BE, Washington, 1897, p. 
192). 

This applies -with equal force to the cliff-dwell- 
ings of the neighbouring Colorado canons, in 
which the same peaceful Pueblo peoples have taken 
refuge against the same marauding Prairie Indians. 
‘Along the cliff lines slabs of rock suitable for 
building abound; and the primitive ancients, de- 
pendent as they were on environment, naturally 
produced the cliff-dwellings. The tendency towards 
this type was strengthened by inter-tribal relations ; 
the cliff-dwellers were probably descended from 
agricultural or semi - agricultural -villagers who 
sought protection against enemies, and the control 
of land and water through aggregation in com- 
munities ’ {ib. p. 94). 

In the same w-ay many of the Ohio mounds, 
which often present the aspect of fortresses, may 
have been raised by the more settled Cherokee 
(Iroquoian) tribes as earthworks against the law- 
less nomads of the surrounding plains. In any case 
the long controversy regarding their origin may 
now be taken as closed, and the -view that they 
were constracted, not by any unkno-wn pre-historic 
race, but by the present Amerinds, is generally- 
accepted as beyond reasonable doubt, hir. W. K. 
Moorehead, one of the best observers, recognizes 
two distinct mound-building races, the earlier long- 
heads of the Muslcingum valley, and the later 
round-heads whose chief centre lay about the 
sources of the Ohio river. Prom tne sepulchral 
and other moimds of the long-heads have been 
recovered pottery, slate and hematite objects, 
copper bracelets and other ornaments, all generally 
inferior to those of the round-heads. Fort Ancient, 
the largest of the earthworks in Ohio, is nearly a 
mile long with over 10 miles of artificial knolls, and 
Chillicothe on the Scioto river is the centre of 
several extensive groups, such as the Hopewell 
and Hopeton works, and the Mound City, that have 
ielded potteries of artistic design, finely wrought 
ints, and some copper, but no bronze or iron imple- 
ments — another proof that nearly the whole of 
America was still in the Stone Age at the time of 
the Discovery. Moorehead concludes that none of 
the mound-builders attained more than a high 
state of savagery that they were skilled in several 
iirtSi but excelled in none; that they were not even 
semi-civilked, much less possessed of the ‘lost 


ci-vilization with which they have been credited’ 
{Primitive Man in Ohio, 1892, pcwsim). Hence the 
general inference of Cyrus Thomas that there is 
nothing in the mounds that the Amerinds could not 
have done, that many have been erected or con- 
tinued in post-Columbian times, consequently by 
the present aborigines, and that there is therefore 
no reason for ascribing them to any other race of 
■which we have no knowledge (Twelfth An. Report 
of BE, Washington, 1894). Talcing a broader view 
of the w'hole horizon. Dr. Hamy ventures to suggest 
that the mound-builders, the Pueblo Indians, and 
the cliff-dwellers ‘ all belong to one and the same 
race,’ whose prototype may be a fossil Californian 
skull from the Calaveras auriferous gi-avels assumed 
to be of Pleistocene age {L’ Anthropologie, 1896, 
p. 140). 

For most of these Northern Amerinds a higher 
moral standard may perhaps be claimed than for 
the more ci^'ilized Central and South American 
peoples. Our general impression of the native 
American, ^v^ites Mr. Dellenbaugh, who knows 
them well, is that he is a kind of human demon 
or wild animal, never to be trusted, unable to keep 
a compact, and always thirsting for blood. But it 
is not so. If treated fairly he may nearly always 
be trusted. The Iroquois League maintained the 
‘covenant chain’ -witli the British unbroken for 
over a century ; the Delawares never broke faith 
■with Penn ; and for two hundred years the Hudson 
Bay Company have traded all over the northern 
part of the continent, without a serious rupture 
with any of the Chipewyan, Cree, and other rude 
Athapascan and Algonquian tribes. 

• We are blind to our own shortcomings, and exaggerate those 
of the Amerind. In estimating their traits we do not regard 
them enough from their own standpoint, and without so regard- 
ing them we cannot understand them. His daily life in the 
earlier days was by no means bloodthirsty, and the scalping- 
knife was DO more the emblem of pre-Columbian society than 
the bayonet is of ours. In most localities he achieved for all, 
what all are with us still dreaming to obtain—'* liberty- and a 
Uving," and his methods of government possessed admirable 
qualities’ (op. eit. p. S531.). 

The aborigines, however, were not free from the 
taint of cannibalism, wliich, if it assumed a some- 
what ceremonious aspect in the north, was -widely 
practised by many of the Brazilian, Andean, Colom- 
bian, and Amazonian tribes in the south, without 
any such religious motive. Thus the nearly extinct 
Catios, betiveen the Atrato and Cauca rivers, were 
reported, like the Congo negroes, to ‘fatten their 
captives for the table.’ Their Darien neighbours 
stole the women of hostile tribes, cohabited with 
them, and brought up the children till their four- 
teenth year, when they were eaten with much re- 
joicing, the mothers -ultimately sharing the same 
fate (Cieza de Le6n). The Cocomas along the Rio 
Marafion ate their o^vn dead, grinding tlie bones 
to drink in their fermented liquor, and explaining 
that ‘it was better to be inside a friend than to 
be swallowed up by the cold eartli ’ (Markham, JAI, 
1895, 235 f . ). The very word cannibal is a variant of 
caribal, derived from the man-eating Caribs ; and so 
universal was the custom in New Granada, that ‘the 
living were the grave of the dead ; for the husband 
has been seen to eat his avife, the brother his brother 
or sister, the son his father ; captives also are eaten 
roasted’ (Steinmetz, Endokannibalismus, p. 19). 
But the lo-west depths of the horrible in this respect 
were touched by -what J. Nieuwehof relates of the 
■wide-spread East Brazilian Tapuya savages, al- 
though something nearlj’ as bad is told by Dobrk- 
hoffer of some of the primitive Guarani tribes in 
Paraguay {ib. pp. 17-18). Tlie Seri people of Son- 
ora, most debased of all the Northern Amerinds, 
are certainly cannibals (McGee). But elsewhere 
in the north, anthropophagj- has either long since 
died out, or else survives here and there apparently 
only as a ceremonial rite. ‘Cannibalism of thu 
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kind prevailed in many tribes ; always, ostensibly, 
a reli^ous ceremony, not a means of satisfjdng 
hunger. The victims were often richly feasted 
and generously treated for some time before being 
executed’ (Dellenbaugh, p. 368). Yet Payne de- 
clares that the Aztec custom of consuming captives 
at religions feasts was in reality a means of pro- 
curing animal food resulting from the limited meat 
supply,^ and that perpetual war was waged mainly 
to oDtain prisoners for this purpose {Histon of the 
New World, etc., ii. pp. 495, 499, 601). 

The more fayouraole picture presented by the 
northern aborigines is specially applicable to the 
Iroquois, in many respects the finest of all the 
Amerinds, — unsurpassed, says Brinton, by any 
other on the continent, ‘and I may even say by 
any other people in the world. In legislation, in 
eloquence, in fortitude, and in military sagacity 
they had no equals. They represented the highest 
development the Indian ever reached in the himter 
state. Crimes and offences were so infrequent 
under their social system that the Iroquois can 
scarcely be said to have a criminal code. Theft 
was barely tooivn, and on all occasions, and at 
whatever price, the Iroquois spoke the truth with- 
out fear and without hesitation’ {The American 
Race, p. 82). Even in the literary sphere they 
rank high, as attested by Sequoyah’s most ingenious 
syllabic script (sea above), and Iw the stirring 
oetic effusions of Miss Pauline Johnson (Teka- 
ionwake), who can thus sing of the departed 
Amerind’s ‘Happy Hunting Grounds’: 

' Into the roao-eold westland Its yellow pralriea roll, 

World o{ the oiaon'e freedom, home of the Indian's soul. 
Boll out, O seas, in sunlight bathed, 

Tour plains wind-tossed, and grass-enswathed. . . . 

Who would his lovely faith condole f 

Who envies not the Bed-skin's soul 

Sailing into the cloudland, sailing into the sun, 

Into the crimson portals afar when life Is done.* 

(TAe Wh\lt Wampum, 1906). 

This vision of a cloudland, the glorified abode of 
departed souls, is a purely anthropomorphic notion 
common to all the primitive Amerind peoples. It 
has nothing to do with the supernatural, or with 
rewards and penalties after death, or even with 
the immortality of the higher creeds, but is to be 
conceived as a purely natural continuation of the 
present life, freed from its cares and troubles. Sky- 
fand is only a distant part of this world, which is 
better than the tribal territory, and in which the 
departed continue to live in a state of absolutely 
material comfort and happiness, exempt from all 
present anxieties, and, so to say, without a thought 
for the morrow. 

‘The key to the whole matter may be provided by remem- 
bering that these [GuianaJ Indiana look on the spirit-world aa 
exactly parallel to, or more properly ns n part of, the material 
world knorvn to them. Spirits, like material beings, differ from 
each other only, if the phrase bo allowed, in their varying 
degrees of brute force and brute cunning, and none ate distin- 
guished by the possession of anything like divine attributee. 
Indians therefore regard disembodied spirits not otherwise than 
the beings still in the body whom they see around them ' (Sir E. 
im Thum, Among the Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 858). 

Such is the first stage of the purely animistic 
religions common to the more primitive Amerind 
peoples in North and South America. The essen- 
tial point is that men remain men in tlie after 
world, where they continue to follow their ordinary 
pursuits under more pleasant conditions. Thus the 
Eskimo has his kayak, his harpoons, and great 
schools of cetaceans ; the prairie redskin his toma- 
hawk, his bow and arrows, and countless herds of 
bisons, and so on. Thus is explained the secondary 
part played by ancestor-worship, and also the great 
variety of bmial rites amongst the Amerinds. If 
a man remains a man, he cannot be deified or wor- 
shipped ; and if he is still interested in human Pjw* 
suits, he needs attendance and attendamte. The 
Guiana native is buried in his house, which is then 
deserted, so that he may visit his former dwelling 


■without interference from his survivors. He -will 
also need his hammock and other necessaries, which 
are accordingly buried u-ith him. In the north- 
west he was accompanied by a slave, who, if not 
dead in three days, was strangled by another 
slave. In Mexico, the custom of burying live 
slaves -with the dead was general. Elsewhere they 
were wrapped in fine furs, or in less costly grasses 
and matting, to keep them warm. Then there 
were burials in pits, mounds, cists, caves ; also 
cremation, embalming, and sepulture in trees or 
on scaffolds, or in the water, or in canoes that were 
then turned adrift. In Tennessee, old graves are 
found which were made by lining a rectangular 
space with slabs of stone, exactly as during the 
reindeer period in Erance. And in Ancon, on the 
coast of Peru, ivhole families were mummified, 
clothed in their ordinaiy garb, and then put to- 
gether in a common tightly corded pack with suit- 
able outward adornments, and all kinds of domestic 
objects inside (Reiss and Striibel, The Necropolis 
of Ancon in Peru, A. H. Keane’s Eng. ed. 3 vok., 
1880-1887). 

In the evolution of the Amerind Hades, the next 
step is the recognition of two separate departments, 
— one for the good, usually left in cloudland ; the 
other for the yvicked, more often consigned to tlie 
nether world, but both at times relegated to the 
same shadowy region of difficult access beyond the 
grave. Thus the Saponi (eastern Siouans) hold 
that after death both good and bad people are con- 
ducted by a strong guard into a great road, along 
which they journey together for some time, till the 
road forks into two paths — one extremely level, 
the other stony and mountainous. Here they are 
parted by a flash of lightning, the good taking to 
the right, while the bad are hurried away to the 
left. The right-hand road leads to a delightful 
warm land of perennial spring, where the people 
are bright as stars and the women never scold. 
Here are deer, turkeys, elks, and bisons innumer- 
able, always fat and gentle, while the trees yield 
delicious fruits all the year round. Tlie rugged 
left-hand path leads to a dark and wintry land 
covered with perpetual snow, where the trees yield 
nothing but icicles. Here the wicked are tormented 
a certain number of years, according to their several 
degrees of guilt, ana then sent back to the world to 
give them a chance of meriting a place next time 
m the region of bliss ( J. Mooney, T/w Siouan Tribes, 
etc. p. 48). 

This discrimination between the two abodes thus 
obviously coincides with the growth of a higher 
ethical standard, such as is seen even amongst the 
pitiless Aztecs with their frightful religious orgies. 

If the Spanish historian, Sahagun, can be trusted, 
their moral sense was sufficiently awakened to 
distinguish between sin and crime, and they even 
recognized a kind of original sin, which was washed 
away by cleansing waters. Xochiquetzal, the 
* Mexican Eve,’ the ‘ first sinner,’ was depicted 
weeping for her lost happiness, when driven from 
Paraise for plucking a flower; and the Earth- 
goddess Tlaifolteotl was represented as an embodi- 
ment of sin, which was ‘from the beginning of 
time.’ Hence the newborn babe is subjected to 
a ceremonial washing, with the words, ‘My son, 
come unto thy mother, the Goddess of Water, 
Ghalchiuhtlicue, thy father, the Lord Chalchiuht- 
latonac; enter the water, the _blue,_ the yellow; 
may it cleanse thee from the evil which thou hast 
from the beginning of the world ’ (E, Seler, Aubin 
Tonalamail, A. H. Keane’s Eng, ed., 1901). 

A further development of the after-life, still in 
association with a corresponding growth of the 
moral sense, is seen in the beautiful vision of the 
iij-aucanian people, whoconsign thedeparted spirits, 
not to an invisible heaven orbeH, but to the visible 
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constellations of the starry firmament. Their fore- 
fathers are the bright orbs which move along the 
Milky "Way, and from these ethereal heighte are 
still able to look do-\vn and keep watch over their 
earthly children. Under their ever vigilant gaze, 
these Southern Amerinds had a far higher motive 
than the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
ment, to avoid -wrong-doing and to practise all the 
•virtues, that is, all the tribal usages sanctioned by 
tradition. Thus, -without any legal codes, pains, 
or penalties, the social interests were safemarded, 
while even personal conduct was controlled; for 
who would aare to wrong his neighbour beneath 
the glittering eyes of his ancestors ? Scarcely any 
more complete fusion of the ethical and religious 
systems has elsewhere been realized {BAnth, 1884). 

It -will be seen at once that these Araucanian 
ancestors, though wafted aloft, still remained 
human, with human cares and interests, and hence 
could not be worshipped as gods. The Delawares 
also would say to a dying man, to comfort him, 

‘ You are about to -visit your ancestors,’ or, as we 
might say, to join the majority, -without attaching 
any sense of an apotheosis to the expression. So 
it IS nearly everywhere amongst the Amerinds, 
and Herbert Spencer’s broad generalization that 
till religions have their origin in ancestor- worship 
(‘ ghost propitiation ’) does not apply at all to the 
New Worm. His further statement {Eccles. Insti- 
tutions, p. 687), that ‘ nature - worship is but an 
aberrant form of ghost-worship,’ has here to be 
reversed, since the prevailing Amerindian religions 
were various forms of what American writers 
designate as zootlicism, that is, the deification, 
not of men, but of animals. Dellenbaugh says em- 
phatically : ‘ Savage races worship animal gods and 
natural objects personified as animals ... as in 
the case of the thunder and lightning generally 
attributed by the Amerinds to the mysterious 
“thunder-bird ” ’ {op, cit. p. 393). In their creation 
myths the aborigines themselves are sprung from 
animals : three, say the Mohegans, a bear, a deer, 
and a wolf ; one, say the Delawares, the ‘ Great 
Hare,’ called the ‘Grandfather of the Indians.’ 
Their personal and totemic gods were everywhere 
conceived to be in the form oi animals, and to these 
various acts of homage were made, thus leading up 
to the universal zobtneism common to most Amer- 
inds. 

But there is no absolute imiformity, and amongst 
some of the more advanced nations there occur 
instances of what may be called hero-worship, 
resulting, as elsewhere, in some form of apotheosis 
or ancestor-worship. Thus the Aztecs have their 
Quetzalcoatl, answering to the Mayan Kuhulcan, 
both meaning the ‘ bnght-feathered snake,’ and 
both appearing -under two forms, as a deity and as 
an historical person. Hence they may very well 
have been real men who arose as teachers and 
ci-vilizers amongst their people, and became deified 
as their good deeds became traditions and memo- 
ries. To them corresponded the Quich6 Gukumatz 
(same meaning), one of the four chief gods who 
created the world ; Votan, the eponymous hero 
of the Tzendals ; the Algonguian Mtchaho ; the 
Iroquoian loskeha, and many others. But the 
Amerind pantheon was essentially limited. In 
the three extant Maya codices — the Dresden, 
Paris, and Madrid— Dr. P. Schellhas could find 
only ‘ about fifteen figures of gods in human form 
and about half ns many in animal form,’ and these 
figures ‘ embody the essential part of the religious 
conceptions of the Maya pemiles in a tolerably com- 
plete form ’ {Deities of the Maya Manuscripts, 1905, 
p. 7). Most of the gods here figured — the Death- 
gc^, Itzamnd (the Miwa culture hero), the Moon-, 
Night-, Sun-, War-, Snake-, Water-, and Stonn- 
B®ds — find their counterpart in the Aztec Olympus, 


which inay have a few others of its cwn. But the 
more primitive Amerind religions cannot boast of 
more than five or six ; and in 1616, before contact 
•with Europeans, the chief of the Potomac Algon- 
quians told Captain Argoll that they had only 
‘ five gods in all ; our chief god appears often unto 
us in the form of a mighty great hare [see above] i 
the other four have no -visible shape, but are 
indeed the four -winds, which keep the four comers 
of the earth’ (W. Strachey, Historic of Travails 
into Virginia, p. 98). Frequent mention occurs of 
these four deities of the Four Cardinal Points, or 
of the Four Winds, or of four in-visible powers, 
bringers of rain and sunshine, rulers of the seasons 
and the weather, with a fifth represented as greater 
than all, ‘who is above,’ and is identified by 
Brinton -with the god of Light, of whom ‘ both Sun 
and Fire were only material emblems’ {The Lendpt 
and their Legends, 1886, p. 65). This is the Manitou 
of the early witers, who is described by the mis- 
sionaries as the Creator, the Supreme Being, the 
tme God of the really monotheistic aborigines. 
But this Manitou with many variants is the Devil 
of the New Jersey natives {Amer. Hist. Record, 
i. 1872), and in the Delaware Walam Olum, edited 
by Brinton (Philadelphia, 1885), there are all kinds 
or Manitous — a Great Manitou who speaks ‘a 
manitou to manitous,’ who was ‘a manitou to 
men and their grandfather,’ and ‘ an evil Manitou,’ 
who makes ‘ e-vil beings only, monsters, flies, 
gnats,’ and so on. The claim of this Manitou, 
the ‘CTandfather’ of the Delawares, to rank as 
the Ens Supreinum must therefore be dismissed 
with the like claims of the Dakotan ‘ Wakanda ’ 
and other Amerindian candidates for the highest 
honours. On the general question of a Supreme 
Being it is pointed out by Gatschet that the 
deities of the early Algonquian natives are better 
known than the so-called ‘gods’ of most of the 
present North American aborigines. This is due 
to the observations made by Capt. John Smith, 
Strachey, Roger Williams, and a few other pioneers 
prior to Christian influences. The first preachers 
translated ‘ God ’ and ‘ Jahweh ’ by the Algonquian 
terms manit, mundtu, ‘he is god’; also manittw 
(whence our manitou), which simply means ‘ ghost ’ 
or ‘spirit,’ so that the plural form manittowok 
served to express the gods of the Bible. Here 
m is an impersonal prefix which is dropped in 
polysynthetic composition (see p. 377*’), lea-vmg the 
root anit, ant, and, i.e. any spirit, not the Spirit 
in a pre-eminent sense. It was equally applicable 
to one and all of the genii loci, and to restrict 
it to one was reading into it a meaning puzzling 
to the natives, though required for the right 
understanding of the Christian and Biblical con- 
cepts. One of these genii was Kaut-antota-wit, the 
great south-west spirit, to whose blissful abode all 
departed souls migrated, and whence came their 
com and beans. The same root appears in Kehte- 
anit, the ‘ Great Spirit, which by the epithet kehte 
(=‘ great’) acquired sufficient pre-eminence to be 
-used by the missionaries for ‘(jiod’ and ‘Jahweh.’ 
But great is relative, not absolute, and does not 
necessarily involve the idea of an Ens Supremum. 
Kehteanit again is the Kichtan of Eliot’s Massa- 
chusetts Bible, and also the Tantum (contraction 
i of Keitanitom, ‘ our grea^od ’) of the Penobscots, 
who associated him with Hohhamoco, the Evil One, 
thus suggesting the two principles of good and evdl 
as more fully developed in the Walam Olum, and 
among the Araucanians and others. E. Winslow 
{Good News from New Eng., 1624) thinks Kichtan 
was the chief god of the Algonquins, maker of all 
the other gods, and himself made by none. But if 
there were other gods, by whomsoever made, then 
Kichtan was merely the head of a pantheon, the 
Zeus or Diespiter of the New World. Hence lie 
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naturally dwells above, in the heavens towards the 
setting sun, whither dl go after death. But he 
had a rival, Squantam, ‘ whom they acknowledge,’ 
says Josselyn, ‘hut worship him they do not.’ In 
any case he was more to be feared than loved, for 
squantam comes from the verb musquantam ( = ‘ he 
is wrathful ’), which explains the Narraganset re- 
mark at any casual mishap, mvsquantam mdnit, 
‘ God was angry and did it’ {JAFL vol. xii.). 

Respecting the Dakotan Walcanda, also sup- 
posed to rank as the Supreme Being, W J McGee 
clearly shows that he is not a personality at all, 
much less a deity, but a vague entity, an essence, 
a virtue, a subtle force like the Polynesian mana, 
which inheres in certain objects and renders them 
efficacious for good or evil. ‘ Even a man, especi- 
ally a shaman, may be wakanda. So, too, the 
fetishes, and the ceremonial objects and deco- 
rations, — various animals, the horse among the 
prairie tribes, many natural objects and places of 
striking character, — though it is easy to under- 
stand how the superficial inquirer, dominated by 
definite spiritual concepts, perhaps deceived by 
crafty native informante, came to adopt and per- 
petuate the erroneous interpretation’ (Fifteenth 
An. Report of BE, Washington, 1897, p. 182). 

Nobody pretends that the sublime notion of a 
Creator had been grasped by the Pueblos with 
their undisguised animal-cult, ceremonial snake 
dances, and gross symbolism ; or by the Cheyennes, 
Poncas, and allied groups, whose elaborate animal 
and sun dances have been so fully described by 
G. A. Dorsey (Field Columbian Museum Fublica- 
tions, Chicago, 1905). Hence nothing more is 
heard of a Supreme Deity till we are confronted 
by the Mexican Tonacatecutli who was represented 
as the one true god of the Aztecs, the maker of 
the world, the supreme Lord, to whom no ofierings 
were made because he needed none. But in so 
describing him it is suggested that the early inter- 
preters were biassed by Biblical conceptions. A 
more plausible view, advanced by Seler, is that 
Tonacatecutli was a later invention of the Nahuan 
rationalists, ‘ the outcome of philosophic specula- 


tion, of the need of a principle of causality, such, 
for instance, as the God of our modem theosophis- 
tic systems’ (Seler, Atcbin Tonalamatl, 39). The 
Mayas also, however advanced in other respects, 
were but indifierent theologians with whom the 
local tutelary deities still survived under Christian 
names. Appeal is likewise made to the ‘Feather- 
Snake ’ god of the Huaxtecs, creator of man, but 
also father of the Tlapallan people, and founder of 
the Tollan empire, whereby nis universal godhead 
is destroyed (see art. Toltecs) ; and to Piyexoo, 
chief deity of the Zapotecs, the Creator, the un- 
created Pitao-Cozaana, who, however, was only 
the first amongst many patrons of all the virtues 
and of all the vices, to whom horrible sacrifices 
were made (de NadaiUac, Prehistoric America, p. 
363). The Bochica of the Chibchas was almost 
certainly an eponymous hero (see art. Chibchas), 
and this Colombian nation were really Sun- 
worshippers, like the neighbouring Quichuas (Peru- 
vians), amongst whom it would be idle to look for 
an Ens Supremum. We are indeed told that one 
of the Incas had his doubts about the divinity of 
the sun, while a mysterious being, a Deus ignotus 
or supreme god, is spoken of who was worsiiipped 
under the name of Pachacamac or Viracocha, the 
sun, moon, and stars being merely the symbols 
under which he revealed himself to his creatures. 
But for the mystification involved in this concep- 
tion the reader must be referred to art. Viracocha. 

'Thus a rapid survw of the whole field has failed 
to discover an Ens Supremum amongst the Ame- 
rinds, whose primitive beliefs were essentially 
animistic, the worship of animals greatly pre- 


dominating over that of ancestral spirits, which 
plays a very subordinate part in the American 
systems. Conspicuous features are totemism and 
shamanism in the north, true polytheism in the 
higher religions of Mexico and Central America, 
solar worship in those of South America, and vari- 
ous forms of lycanthropy everywhere. These sub- 
jects have here been barely touched upon, as they 
•udU be found fully treated in special articles. 

LtTERATiiRK.— E. J. Payne, Hist, of the Hew World called 
America, 2 vols. 1S92, 189S ; A. D’Orbiguy, L’Homme Am6ri- 
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Paetfie States of Jv. America, 6 vols. 1875-70 ; H. R. School- 
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AMERICA, SOUTH. — The religious ideas of 
the savage peoples of South America are, in 
comparison with those of the North Americans, 
strikingly undeveloped. They have not advanced 
beyond the crudest forms of belief in ghosts, such 
as are produced by the vague fear of the souls of 
the dead, or of the demons, which express them- 
selves in certain natural occurrences. Their reli- 
gious beliefs are thus not essentially superior to 
those of the AustraJians or the Papuans. The 
want of a belief in gods, in the proper sense of the 
term, speaks less for the low stage of religious cult- 
ure than the almost total absence of forms of wor- 
ship that are no more than mere magic practices, 
as, e.g., prayers, sacrifices, idols, and sanctuaries. 
The few undoubted traces of a real cult belong to 
tribes in whose case we are inclined to suspect that 
influence has been brought to bear on them from 
the side of the civilized and half-civilized peoples of 
the region of the Amdes and of Central America. 

We And such traces among the Arhuacos (Koggaba) of Colom- 
bia, the Tainos of the Antilles, the Tacanas of Eastern Bolida, 
the Araucans and several nations of the Chacos and the Pampas, 
which are in connexion with them, especially the Guaycuru 
group, who have also adopted numerous elements of Peruvian 
culture- 

Of course the mythology of the South Americans 
can tell us of creators and world figures, but stLU 
these are without the character of gods. They are 
legendary figures avithout religious significance, 
without influence on man and his fate, and thus 
also devoid of religious worship or veneration. The 
Peruvian religion was the first to raise the heroes 
of the legends, so far ns they were personificatipns 
of the sun or moon, to the position of divinities. 
Among the Chibchas of Colombia are to be found 
the first approaches to this. 

The earliest reports regarding the religions ideas 
of the savage tnbes of the time of the Conquest 
and the first missionaries are, in general, obscure 
and contradictory. While some deny all religions 
feeling to the Indians, others tell of reverence for 
God, or at least of devil-worship, and others again 
of the dualistic opposition of a good and an evil 
spirit. „ 

On the other hand, reverence for one all-rnlmg 
highest being was expressly ascribed to many tribes. 

In particular the following are named: Tupan among tha 
eastern Tuple, Sumo among too southern Tupls or wo Guarani*, 
Pillan among tho Araucans, Gualichu among tho Puciche*, 
Queevet among the Abipones, Soychu among the PatagoniaM, 
imd other*. As a matter of fact, we have In all thMC cases by 
no means to do with mere elevated Ideas of God. These b^g* 
ore, on the contrary, mere natural demon* or deified ancestor* 
or heroes of the tribe. 

Without doubt, the demonic fimires which took 
part in the masked dances of the Indians have 
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often been regarded by the missionaries as gods 
or devils. The festive nnts, the houses of the com- 
munity or of the bachelors, in which the masks 
were preserved, were supposed to be ‘temples.’ And 
yet, ^ the contemporary observers even at that 
date emphasize the absence of specific actions of 
worship (prayer and sacrifice), except in the above- 
mentioned cases of probable foreign influence from 
regions of higher culture. Still, the masked dances 
might be regarded as the first traces of a primitive 
culture. As the analogies among other savage 
peoples teach us, the ceremonies are in the mam 
directed towards exerting a magical influence 
on animals or animal spirits (in the sense of an I 
allurement, defence, or multiplication), or towards 
driving out destructive demons that manifest them- 
selves in natural phenomena. 

Often too, of course, they are primitive dramatic representa- 
tions of achievements of the tribe and of the legends of the 
heroes, os, e.g., those connected with the Yurupari or Izi mys- { 
teries of the tribe of the UaupSs, and probably those of the 
Pass? and Tikima, and those of the Chiquitos of Bolivia, which 
were described at an early date. The sacred dances of the Toinos 
in Ouba and Hispaniola (Haiti), the so-called Areitos, were of 
this nature. 

These masquerades seem to be especially import- 
ant at the initiation ceremony of the young men, 
at funeral celebrations, and at the laying out of 
new settlements. The use of masks seems to have 
been confined to the basin of the Amazon. In 
Guiana and Venezuela, the Orinoco region, the 
east coast, and farther south than 15° south latitude 
their existence has not been proved. 

We know more particularly only thoseoftho Marafion (Tikunn), 
those of Uaupfi and Yapura (Tariana and Betoya tribes), those 
of the upper Xinm (Bakairi, Mehinaku, Auetd, and Trumai) 
and of Araguay, those of the Karaya (which present a striking 
resemblance to the so-called dukduk masks of New Britain). 

Idols of wood and stone belonging to a more 
ancient period are frequently mentioned in the 
Antilles, in Darien, Venezuela, and on the Ama- 
zon ; still, we are ignorant of their appearance or 
signification. Only with regard to the Tainos do 
we know that they represented their ancestral 
gods (Zetnes) in grotesque figures of wood and 
cotton, of which a few have been preserved. On 
the lower Amazon various peculiarly formed sculp- 
tures of men and animals have been found, whose 
style points to the Columbian sphere of culture 
(according to Barboza Rodriguez and R. Andree). 
The so-called idols of the Taknnas of Eastern 
Bolivia have not yet been more closely investigated. 
The wooden ‘ Santos ’ of the Caduves (Guaycurn) are 
in all probability representations of ancestors, but 
perhaps influenced hy Christianity. 

In the older literature actual divinities of indi- 
vidual peoples are mentioned ; in particular Tupan, 
the ‘god of the eastern Tupi,’ whose name was 
adopted in the popular language as the general 
designation of God, and, through the influence of 
religious instruction carried over to many tribes 
of tlie interior. Thus he frequentl’)!’ obtained the 
signification of ‘the God of the white man.’ In 
reality Tupan is simply ‘ the flash,’ t.e. a thunder- 
demon of the Tupis, who, however, pay him all 
sorts of worship. In the magic rattle (maraka) 
his worshippers believed that they heard his voice, 
and BO it came about that Hans staden pronounces 
this rattle to be nothing else than the god of the 
tribe. In his nature he has absolutely nothing to 
do wth the one God in the Christian sense of the 
term. 

In other cases the supposed divine beings are of 
a purely mythical nature, the ancestors of the 
tribe, or culture-heroes, who are active as demi- 
urges, like Tamoi or Sume of the Tupi-Guaranis, 
whom even the missionaries identified with St. 
Thomas, who in some mysterious fashion was re- 
ported to have been the fiirst to bring religion and 
civilization to America. 


Other similar figures are QuetratcoaU and Knkulcan in Cen- 
tral America, Bochica in Colombia, and Viracocha in Peru, The 
same is also true of Aguarachi of the Abipones, toe Hueevet or 
Huecubu of the Puelches and Arauoans, and toe fox-god of toe 
Chlriguanos (according to Oampana). 

We can thus gather exceedingly little positive 
information from the older references. The more 
recent material for observation is also still scanty 
and incomplete. The following may be regarded 
as certain, so far as it goes. The belief in souls 
(animism) forms for these pewles the basis of 
all their supernatural ideas. The spirits of the 
dead are thought of as demons which are for the 
most part hostile, or at least terrifying — seldom in- 
different, — or good spirits stand over against these 
evil demons. 

Of such a nature are toe Opoyen and Mapoyen of toe Carib- 
bean Islands, the Anhangas of toe Tupis, the Kamjvy of toe 
Ipurinas. Only among toe Tainos do we find a completely 
systematized spirit worship of toe Zemea, which are represented 
by idois. 

The belief in the incarnation of the souls of 
the dead in animals is widely diffused. Jaguars, 
snakes, and in particular birds like araras, hawks, 
eagles, are such soul-animals. Besides these there 
are everywhere spiritual beings of an indefinite 
nature; coholds, which appear in animal or in 
grotesque human forms, but as a rule invisible to 
the eye, manifest themselves in certain natural 
sounds, such as in the echo, in the rustling of the 
wood, or in nightly sounds of an indefinite kind, or 
have their seat in remarkable rook formations. 
The best kno-wn are the forest demons of the Tupis 
— Kaapora, Kurupira, and Yurupari — which were 
adopted in the popular superstition of the colonists. 
Similar beings dwell in the water as gigantic 
snakes or crab-like monsters. 

Where a special ‘land of the fathers’ in heaven, 
or more seldom in the lower world, is accepted, 
the souls of the dead return to it. Among the 
Chaco tribes the stars are the souls of warriors, 
which combat one another in the thunder-storm. 
As falling stars, they change their places. Certain 
constellations — in particular Orion, the Cross, 
Pleiades, the Milky Way — are regarded as repre- 
sentations of beings or objects of mythical signifi- 
cance belonging to the primeval time. They illus- 
trate in this way incidents in the activity of the 
culture-heroes in the cosmogonical legend. 

These peoples have not advanced to a deification 
of cosmic bodies and natural powers. Even the 
sun and the moon have remained, in spite of their 
personification in the myth, M'ithout significance 
for the religious ideas. Atmospheric phenomena, 
too, have been little observed, a fact which prob- 
ably is connected -with the great regularity of the 
rainfall and thunderstorms throughout the whole 
continent. In a few cases proof can be given that 
demons or spirits of nature were supposed to mani- 
fest themselves in these phenomena. 

Among toe eastern Tupis, Tupan reveals himself in toe light- 
ning flash ; among the Ilachakalis, Akjanam shakes toe rain out 
of bis beard. The Caribbean islanders know demons who 
control toe sea, the wind, and toe rain. The rainbow, too. Is 
widely regarded as an evil spirit that brings sickness (I'olok, 
‘devil," of toe Caribbean peoples of Guiana). Among other 
peoples he is a mythical animal, snake (Ipurina) or electric eel 
(Karaya). 

Tendencies towards the development of actual 
divinities and divine cults are to be found among 
the Tainos, who, besides the spirits of their ances- 
tors, revered the sun and the moon ; and probably 
also among the old tribes of Darien and of the 
north coast (according to Peter Martyr, Oviedo, 
Gomara, and others). In later times, among the 
Takanas of Eastern Bolivia, gods of water, of fire, 
of sicknesses, etc. are mentioned, and tlieir 
images were worshipped in temples by means of 
sacrifices and dances (according to "Ool. Xahre 
and P. Armentia). But these details have not 
yet obtained scientific confirmation. Again, with 
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regard to the sacrifice of horses ^rhich the Pata- 
gonians or tribes of the Pampas are said to offer, 
we have no exact information. In individual cases 
the mighty phenomena of volcanic action have led 
to divine -worship of active volcanoes. 

Thas tha Jivaro of Ecuador are supposed to look upon the 
volcano Caj-ambS as the seat of a mighty spirit, to whom they 
offer prayer. Among the Araucans, Pillan is the god of thunder 
and of volcanoes. Subordinate to him are the Cherruves, the 
Inciters of the summer lightning, who in like manner are 
thought of as dwelling in volcanoes. 

The cause of this imperfect development of the 
belief in ^ods is probably to be sought in the 
entirely pnmitive condition of agriculture in the 
■whole of South America, Muth the exception of the 
slopes of the Andes. Agricultural rites of a mag- 
ical nature, from -which, as a rule, divine cults are 
developed, do not easUy arise among tribes -who, 
though practising primitive agriculture, may yet be 
said to follow an almost purely hunting or fehing 
life, and Giving to the perfectly regular change of 
kinds of -weather auA the certainty of copious 
showers, do not regnire heavenly helpers. Only 
under the more niggardly natural conditions of 
the high lands of the Andes in Peru and Bolivia 
did the farmer recognize his dependence on higher 
powers, at the head of which he placed the sun-, or 
li^t-god. 

The mythology of the South Americans, now un- 
fortunately only partially knoivn to us, seems to 
have been more plentiful than might have been 
expected from their crude religious ideas. The 
most that we know comes from more recent times ; 
stUl, even from the 16th cent, we possess a com- 
paratively complete cosmogony and cycle of heroic 
legend of the eastern Tupis, relateu by Thevet, 
Costnographie, Paris, 1574 (in extracts in D6nis’ 
Fete bristlienne, Paris, 1851). Further, -ive have 
fragments of a creation-legend of the Tainos, ac- 
cording to Peter Martyr. The subsequent mis- 
sionary period has supplied us only with scattered 
and unreliable material. 

It was not till recent times that more valuable 
sources were again furnished by the investigations 
of travellers, such as D’Orbigny (for the Yurakar^ 
of Bolivia), Brett and E. im Thum (for the tribes of 
Guiana), Cardus (for the Guarayos of Boli-^da), von 
den Steinen and Ehrenreich (for the Bakairis, 
Paressis, and Karayas of Central Brazil), Lenz (for 
the Araikans), Borha (for the Kaingang of the 
Ges linguistic stock of South Brazil), ana others. 
Of great importance is the so-called Yurupari myth 
of the Uaup6 tribe, communicated by Stradelli 
(Bol, soc. geogr. Ital., Home, 1890), the only com- 
plete legend handed doivn regarding the worship 
of a secret society. A critical collection of all the 
materials discovered up to the present time was 
riven by Elu-enreicb in his Mythen tind Legenden 
dfer siidamer. Urvolker, Berlin, 1905. The myths 
deal in the main -svith cosmogony, the work of 
creation of the culture hero or heroes, conceived 
of as brothers, who bring to mankind the useful 
plants, fire, and other possessions, and appoint 
the course of sun and moon. The sun or highest 
heavenly being, thought of as a magician, is placed 
at times, as the procreator of the heroes, at the be- 
ginning of the genealogy, e.g. Monan of the Tupis, 
Kamnshini of the Bakairis. A destruction of the 
world by flood or by world-conflagration occurs 
more than once (see Andree, Flutsagcn). The 
story of the birth of the hero brothers ivith the 
motive of the immaculate conception, the death of 
their mother, their combats ''y^th^ monsters and 
with one another, their ascension into heaven or 
de.soent into the lower world, offers many parallels 
■with myths of the old world. Still, these can be 
explained from the similarity of the view of nature 
lying at the basis of all these myths, which 
is always connected with the sun and moon and 


their relation to each other. The heroes them- 
selves are often immediately recognizable as per- 
sonifications of these stars, as, e.g., the pair of 
brothers Keri and Kame among the Bakairis. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly many 
North American and even East Asiatic legendary 
elements which have wandered to South America, 
probably following the Pacific Coast. In like 
manner there are common elements in the stories 
of the heroes of Peru and Eastern Brazil which 
can be explained only by immediate influence of 
the one people on the other. 
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P. Ehrenkeich. 

AMESHA SPENTAS. — ^A designation for a 
specific class of beings in the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion, corresponding to the idea of archangels in 
Judaism and Christianity. The name literally 
means ‘Immortal Beneficent Ones,’ from Av. 
ameia (read amereta-), ‘ undying ’ and spenta, 
‘bountiful, beneficent’ (from root su-, ‘to in- 
crease, benefit’), and the form appears in Pah- 
lavi as Avihraspand, read in later Persian as 
Amshaspand. As a class - designation the title 
Amcsha Spenta does not occur in the metrical 
Gathas, althougli the Amcsha Spentas themselves 
are constantly referred to singly, or in company, 
throuriiout these older hymns; but the actual 
title does occur in the prose Gatha of the Yasna 
HaptanghSiti {Yasna, xxxi.x. 3; cf. xlii. 6), and is 
met -with often in the Younger Avesta and in the 
subsequent Zoroastrian literature. 

The Amesha Spentas are conceived of as at- 
tendant ministers waiting as servitors upon their 
supreme lord and sovereign, Ahnra Mazda, or 
Ormazd (cf. Phi. Yosht-l Frydno, ii. 55-59; Bah- 
man Yasht, iii. 31), with whom they make up 
a sevenfold group, to which number the divine 
I being Sraosha is riso often added (cf. Yasht, u. 1-3, 

I xix. 16=xiii. 83, x. 139, iii. 1; Yasna, Ivii. 12; 
Bundahishn, xxx. 29). In later usage the term 
Amshaspand is more loosely employed, and some 
of the angels are called by this designation. Be- 
sides Sraosha, who is admitted to the group, and 
who works in unison irith them {Bundahishn, xxx. 
29), Atar, the Fire of Ahura Mazda, is spoken of 
as an Amshaspand {Yasna, i. 2). Gosunmn, the 
soul of the primeval ox, though usually spoken of 
as an angel, is called an AmSiaspand in Shdyast 
Id-Shdyast, xxii. 14. A later ‘Kusti’ formula 
even speaks of « « sc, ‘thirty-three,’ Amsha- 
spands. Their nature is that or i-irtues and abs- 
tract qualities personified, and their names are 
Vohu Manah ‘ Good Thought,’ Asha Vahishta 
‘ Perfect Bighteousness,’ Khshathra Vairya 
‘Wished-for Kingdom,’ Spenta Armaiti ‘Holy 
Harmony,’ Haurvatat and Ameretdt ‘ Sa-mg 
Health and Immortality.’ The Greek ivriter 
Plutarch, in the 1st cent. A.D., alluded to them as 
‘six gods’ (#f ffeoHs, de Is. et Os. 47), and rendered 
their names respectively as eOroia, dX-^Seia, eivo/ita, 
oo<pla, x-hovTOt, & rCev M rots zoXoTt nStcey i-gi^ovpyot 
(see Tiele, ‘Plntarchus over de Amsosnands,’ in 
Fcesihindel Prof. Boot, pp. 117-119, Leyden, 1901). 
He once mentions Ameretut by name as 'Afidpia-jot 
(miswritten as ’Ar&oarot), and a century earlier 
Strabo (xi. 8. 4, xv. 3. 15) unquestionably refers 
to Vohu hlanah under the name_’0;ia>T5r (see Wjnj 
discbmann, ‘ Die persische Anahita, odor AnaYtis, 
in Abhandlvngcn d. bayr. Akad., phil.-philol. 
Classe, viii. part 1, p. 36, alunich, 1850), all winch 
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goes to prove that the conception -was well known 
at tliat period. This latter fact, among numerous 
others, is of weight in disproving the theory ad- 
vanced hy Darmesteter, that the conception of the 
Amesha Spentas in Zoroastrianism was late, and 
owed its origin to the influence of Philo Judmus. 

The various attributes which the Zoroastrian 
scriptures apply to the Amesha Spentas are in 
harmony with the spiritual qualities represented 
by these allegorical personifications. This will be 
manifest at a glance, if reference be made to the 
Avesta (c.y. Yasna, xxxix. 3 ; Visparad, ix. 4, xi. 
12 ; Yasna, iv. 4, xxiv. 9, Iviii. 6 ; Yasht, xiii. 82- 
84). The Gathic adjectives vohu ‘ good,’ vahiSta 
‘best,’ vairya * wished-for,’ spcnta ‘holy,’ which 
are the most common titles of the first four Amesha 
Spentas in the earlier period of the religion, be- 
come in later times standing epithets, practically 
indispensable to the qualities to which they are 
added by way of nearer definition. The last two 
personifications, Haurvatat and Ameretat, have no 
standing attributes, but are commonly mentioned 
together as a pair. 

The Amesha Spentas were Ahura Mazda’s own 
creation {Yasht, i. 25; Dlnkar(, tr. Sanjana, 
p. 103), and their function is to aid him in the 
guidance of the world {Yasht, xix. 16, i. 25, ii. 
1-15; Vend^ad, xix. 9; Bundahishn, i. 23-28). 
They are invisible and immortal {Dtnkarf, tr. 
Sanjana, pp. 47-48), good rulers, givers of good, 
ever living and ever bestowing {Yasna, xxiv. 9). 
They have their Fravashis, which are invoked 
{Yasht, xiii. 82). They receive special worship in 
the ritual, and are saia to descend to the oblations 
upon paths of light {Yasht, xiii. 84, xix. 17). They 
dwell in paradise, where at least one of them, 
Vohu Manah, sits on a throne of gold ( VendidSd, 
xix. 32) ; but they are not infinite and unpropor- 
tioned like their Lord, Onnazd {Dlnhar{, tr. San- 
jana, p. 114). They are spoken of as the givers 
and rulers, moulders and overseers, protectors apd 
preservers of the creation of Orraazd {Yasht, xix. 
18). For that reason the guardianship of some 
fecial element in the universe is assigned to each. 
To Vohu Manah is entrusted the care of useful 
animals ; to Asha Vahishta, the fire ; to Khshathra 
Vairya, the supervision ^ of metals ; to Spenta 
Axmaiti, the guardianship of the earth, whose 
spirit she is ; and to Haurvatat and Ameretat, the 
care of water and vegetation {Sh&yast Id-Shdyast, 
XV. 6 ; Great Bundahishn, tr. Darmesteter, in Le 
Zend-Avesta, ii. 305-322). The precise nature of 
the relation, in each case, between tutelaiy genius 
and element, has been variously explained, accord- 
ing to the stress laid upon the physical or the 
spiritual side of the concept ; but it is certain that 
the association and the double nature are old, 
because the twofold character may be seen fore- 
shadowed in the G&thas, and becomes pronounced, 
in the later texts especially, on its physical side. 
Each Amesha Spenta has a special month assigned 
to his honour {Bundahishn, xxv. 20). Each has a 
special day as holy day {StrdzS, j. 1-7). Each has 
a special dower, e.a., white jasmine sacred to Vohu 
Manah, the ‘basil-royal’ to Khshathra Vairya, 
musk to Spenta Armaiti {Bundahishn, xjrvii. 24). 
It is impossible here to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the functions of each of the Amesha 
Spentas, the first three of which celestial group 
are males (or rather, neuter according to the 
grammatical gender, not sex), and the lost three 
females ; but it is sufficient to indicate the fact 
that these exalted personifications play an im- 
portant r61e as archangels throughout the entire 
history of the Zoroastrian religion, and are opposed 
(more particularly in the later dev'elopment of the 
faith) V six antagonists, or corresponding arch- 
fiends, Aka MancUi, Indra, Sauru, Ndohhaxthya, 
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Tauru, and Zairi {Vcndiddd, x. 0-10, x\x. ■IJ?; 
Yasht, xix. 96). The Amshn-spaiuls will, noW" 
theless, vanquish those opponout s at tlio time of Sbc 
resurrection {Yasht, xix. 90 ; Bundahishn, 

To draw parallels between the coneoptiou of th? 
Amesha Spentas as a spiritual baud IiighoT tbx-U 
the angels _(Av. Yazatas), yet lower thiui t-? 
Supreme Being, Ahura hlazda, and the BiblixC 
doctrine of arcliangcls, is natural and has Kv^r. 
done by some scholars, while othoi's have euipJ-S' 
sized the likenesses to the idea of tho Adityss Su 
ancient India. Opinions vaiy as to whether li’f 
resemblances are duo to borrowing, or to sorrt 
common source, or, again, to natunal deTflor^ 
ments. It is premature, ns yet, to attempt to giv? 
a decision on this question, which is but a part cc thr 
whole problem of the influence of Zoro.>i5tria=3srr 
on other religions or its kinship with them. 

LmRATDHE.— Fuller references will bo found in JtrSrssi 
pie iranisc}ie Religion, in Qelper and Kuhn’s Gresi-iv £r- 
iran. Philologie, ii. 633-640 ; Spiegel, JiTanifiS! 
kunde, it. 28^1, Leipzig, 1873 ; IJarraestcter, Hctrvzi'ir ar 
A7neretd(, Paris, 1876, Ormazd et Ahriman, on. SS-iJL. 

Paris, 1879, ie Zend-Avesla, traiuclion notire!if.ri:s.lSS^m-. 
C. de Harlez, Del Origines du Zoroasirianiszv, nr. 

Paris, 1878-79, Avesta traduit, Introd. pp. SO-Pl. 

Casaxtelli, Mazdayasnian Religion under tie SazznsS: 'm. 
from French into English hy Firoz Jamnspjil,p-s.<2-;xr^m 
Bombay, 1880 ; Justi, ‘Dio altcsto iranische Kc&naa'znPrrzsr, 
Jahrh. 88. 72-77 ; Tide, Geseh. der Religion lis JLir-mrr iz. 
aiif die Zeit Alexanders des Orossen, ii. 139-155; ~ ■■ ■ ' 
Zarathustra, ii. 44-62 ; Gray, ‘ The Double Vt. — . £ 
Iranian Archangels' in ARW vii. 345-372. 

A. V. WlLLUMS 

‘AM HA -ARES (nsci ca). — A farm -uhsl — 
Rabbinic Hebrew to designate, either 
or individually, those who were igncrirr -if ±s£ 
Law, and careless as to its observance. 2i s iZm— 
invariably a term of reproach, Itsliterx 


‘people of the land,’ may suggest that in- 
similar to that of the words ‘ pagan’ cr ’’hsmiu?' 
In the OT it occurs several times, bn zs s - z: "-'X 
the significance which it afterwards 
2 K 24“, Ezr 9», Neh 10«). ' ■" 

Our chief authority for the use cf ma j 
the Mishna, whore it frequently twr — i 
passages given below), and in these tasssrsr is- 
'Am ha-are^ is, as a rule, contrastedut£.-fi» EzLir- 
(companion) who had bound himself tri-uwr-.-;-,-- 
observance of the Law. In all mames 
questions of tithe or of ‘ clean asd 
‘Am ha-are^ is not to he trusted. - 

stated in the Mishna : ‘HewhotsksEz:- " ’’ 

self to ho a EdlhSr sells neither £r 
to tho ‘Am ha-are^, buys from thex^zs jja* 
not enter into their house as a r^ar 
them as guests ivithin his waUr' 

The majority of the passages is 1& 

With similar topics m connexiot 

ha-are^, viz. the fact that he mar, , * ' 

in matters concerning the 

purity. One passage, howeve-, h % 

tion to this, and is of peculiar 

the feelings of the earlier .a, ‘ 

is tho well-known saying of ■' 

js a Bin-fearer, nor is the ‘Am ~ 

ii. 6). In order, however, to 

tho ‘Am ha-are^, we must 

where tho following pasMM -- - * *' 

m): 


sg; 

-sum 


■e- 

-.n 

- of 
•USt 
ess.’ 


food in a rtate of ritual 

Meir; but the ^lekliimlm tM 

fruits properly." " Who ii ■' • v 

read the Shema' momlna 

of R. Ellczcr. R. JodiiL ^ 

the phylactcriM.” Ben * . 

fringes on his garment" 

a hiczuza on his door." 

has children, and doe* 

Law,” Others say, 
have not associated 
also Bab. Sola, 236, 
some variations). ■ j. 


lllow- 
urtlier 
■ owel f 
also in 
'.crs and 
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the facta 
i in form- 
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in regard 
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From this passage it would appear that the 
'Am ha-areq was regarded by the Kabbis as a 
person who was accustomed to neglect the various 
enactmonts of the Law, and the general attitude 
of the Pharisees towards him was one of contempt 
and hostility. As we have seen, the ^abh$r is 
warned against having intercourse with him, and 
it naturallv followed that intermarriage between 
the two classes was regarded with the greatest 
disfavour. ‘ One that gives his daughter in mar- 
riage to on 'Am ha-areq' R. Meir used to say, ‘ is 
as if he had bound her and set her before a lion' 
(Bab. Pesah, 496)_. In another place it is stated that 
the 'Am ha-ar^ is disqualified for acting in certain 
capacities, which are enumerated under six heads, 
viz. (1) he must not be appointed to receive evi- 
dence ; (2) his own evidence is not to be accepted ; 
(3) a secret must not be confided to him ; (4) he 
must not be appointed as the guardian to orphans ; 
(6) he must not be appointed as overseer of the 
charity box ; (6) it is not right to accompany him 
on a ]oumey (Bab. Pesa/i, 495, and Bashi’s com- 
ment, ad loc.). The attitude of hostility was 
apparently mutual, os would appear, among other 
passages, from the saying of R. ‘Aqiba which 
occurs just before the passage cited above. He 
is reported to have said, ‘when I was an ‘Am 
ha-areq I used to say, “ Would that I had a talmid 
^iAa7»_(‘ disciple of the ivise,’ ‘scholar’), and I 
would bite him like an ass.’” Or again, a little 
later, ‘The hatred with which the ‘Am ha-are^ 
hates the talmtdi h'Ichamtm is greater than the 
hatred with which the heathen hates Israel ’ (Bab. 
loc. cit.). These passages offer a sufficient expla- 
nation of the words in Jn ‘This people who 
knoweth not the law are accursed,’ in which we 
may probably see a reference to the attitude of 
the Pharisees towards the 'Am ha - are^. Some 
difference of opinion exists as to the identity of j 
the ^dbk^r, with whom the ‘Am ha-are^ is so fre- j 
quently contrasted in the Mishna. Schiirer and 
others identify the JffdbhSr ivith the Pharisees, 
making the two terms practically synonymous. 
Others are rather inclined to regard the ffdbhSr 
as a member of some kind of religious guild bound 
to a strict observance of the Law. But one thing 
is perfectly clear, viz. that the ffdbhSr was not 
necessarily himself a talmtd lidkhdm, though he 
might incidentally be one. This would appear from 
tlie following passage : ‘ He who would take upon 
himself the decrees of the association (habheruth) 
must do so in the presence of three Idibhirtm ; even 
if he is a talmtd hdkhdm, he must do it in the 
presence of three hdbliSrtm ’ (Bab. Dekhor. 305). 

Two passages may be cited which appear to indi- 
cate a less hostile attitude towards the 'Am ha-are^. 
The first one is from Aboth de i?. Nathan (ed. 
Schechter, p. 645), the other is from the Midrash 
Shir ha-Shirim Rabha, In the first of these we 
are told that it is not right for a man to say, ‘ Love 
the ivise man, but hate the disciples, love the dis- 
ciples, but hate the ‘Am ha-ares but love them all, 
and hate the heretics and apostates and informers. 

An attempt has been made to mitigate the 
severity of the statements concerning the 'Am 
ha-are^ whicli have been quoted above, by sug- 
gesting that in reality tliey refer to informers and 
political enemies (see Montefiore [Hilbert Lectures'] 
and Rosenthal, cited below), but sufficient evidence 
for this is not forthcoming; and tfie quotation 
given above from Aboth de JR. Nathan seems to 
point in the contrary direction. This also appears 
to be the view of the ivriter in the JE, who states 
as bis opinion that ‘ there can be no doubt it wtw 
this contemptuous and hostile attitude of the Phari- 
saio schools towards the masses that was the_ chief 
cause of the triumphant power of the Christian 
Church.’ A new and independent investigation 


of many points connected with the 'Am ha-are^ 
18 to be found in the recently published work of 
A. Biichler, cited beluw. 


Shebiith, 


Uj. 6, Toh&roth, Iv. 6, vil. 1, 2, 4, 6, vfil. 1, 2, S, 6, itakhshirin, 
vl. 8, Tebul Yom, Iv. 6 ; Jerus. Bor. ill. 48a ; Bab. Btrakh. 47i, 
Shab. S2a, Sofa, tSa, Oitfin, 61a, Baba mti. 8Sa, Baba bath. 8a, 
Leviticus Rabba, 87, Aboth de R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, 16, 64 : 
Shir ha-Shirim Rabba-, Schurer, OJK® li. p. 620II. ; Ham- 
burgrer, 64-69; Geiger, l/reehri/t (1857), 181 ; Rosenthal, 
Zeit u. Sehule R. Ahibas (18SQ, 25-29 ; Montefiore, Bibb. Ltd. 
1892, pp. 497-602; JE,t.v . ; FnedlSnder, Entstehungsgesch. d. 
Chnstenthums (IBSU), ch. 11.; Ad. Biichler, Das gatildisch 'Am 
ha-aret (1900). H. LEONARD PASS. 

AMIABILITY. — ^The_ adjective ‘amiable’ is 
obviously the Lat. amabilis modified in transmis- 
sion through the French. It is thus etymologi- 
cally equivalent to lovable, denoting that which 
is adapted to excite the sentiment of love in any 
of its varied forms. It has therefore been occa- 
sionally applied even to things, as, e.g.. in Ps. 84>, 
* How amiable are thy tabernacles ! ’ But now 
it is used almost exclusively to describe persons 
and personal characteristics. In this use it has 
fortunately never degenerated by application to 
characteristics that are loved by corrupt minds. 
Thus, in its psychological aspect, amiability com- 
prehends both the natural dispositions and the 
acquired habits which, being themselvas of the 
nature of love, are calculated to evoke the same 
sentiment in others. In ethical and religious 
value amiability may therefore claim the rank 
that is accordea to love ; and the evolution of 
moral intelligence has always tended towards that 
ideal in which love is recognized as the supreme 
principle and inspiration of all morality. 

J. Clark Mitrray. 

AMITAYUS or APARIMITAYUS (Tibeton 
Tie-dpag-med), ‘The Boundless or Everlasting 
Life,’ 18 one of the mystical or superhuman Buddlui-s 
invented in the theistic development of Buddhism 
in India. His worship was ivide-spread in India in 
the Middle Ages, although hitherto unnoticed, for 
the writer found his image frequent in tlie ruins 
of raedimval Buddhist temples in mid-India. In 
Tibet, where the cult of a class of divinities ivith 
similar attributes, namely, the Sages of Longevity, 
had long been prevalent, his worship has become 
very popular as a supposed means of prolonging 
the eartlily life of votaries. His image is to be 
seen in nearly every temple in Tibet ; it is also worn 
in amulets, and carved on rocks by the wayside. 
He is specifically invoked in the prayer-flags which 
flutter from every point of the compass, and ho is 
specially worshipped in that sacramental rite, the 
so-called ‘ Eucharist of Lamaism,’ where consecrated 
bread is solemnly partaken of by the congregation. 

He is considered to be an active rellex or emana- 
tion of the divinely meditative Buddha, Amitfibha 
(see ADintJDDHA), who sits impassively in the 
Western Paradise \Sukhdvatl). 

He is represented in the same posture os his 
prototype Amitabha, not, however, as an ascetic 
Buddha, but crowned and adorned with thirteen 
ornaments, and holding in his hands the va.se oi 
life-giving ambrosia, which is one of the eight 
luck - compelling symbols (mangala) of ancient 
India, and the vessel for holy water on Tibetan 

Altars. J 

Litkratvej!,— E. Schlaaintweit, Buddhism m l^nd. 

1853, p. 129; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, Loud. 1^, 
pp. 818. 852, 444, also Lhasa and its Jfgsterise, Lend. 19CB, 

pp. 80, 214, 893. L. A. Waddell. 


*AMM, ‘AMMI.— The word ‘amm (eg, 

Vl V , etc.) is common to all the Semitic languages, 
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and must have been found in the original tongue 
from which they are sprung. A comparison of its 
meanings in the dialects, together with a study of 
the social organization and religious beliefs of the 
several races, leads to the conclusion that the word 
denoted originally a male relative in the preceding 
generation. The Semites passed once through a 
stage of fraternal polyandry, and in such a society 
the distinctiou between father and paternal uncle 
is impossible. The mother’s polyandrous husband, 
who might be either father or uncle, was knowui 
by the child as ‘amm. Cf. Gn 19®® where Ben- 
‘ammi is equivalent to ‘ son of my father,’ and the 
phrase vcy >]dk 3 which alternates with Vk >iDK3 
vn3h. The name ‘ uncle ’ was naturally applied to 
male deities, as ‘ father ’ was in later times. Long 
after polyandry had passed away ‘amm continued 
to be used as a title of deity ; and as it lost its 
primitive associations, it tended more and more, 
like Baal, Aden, Melek, and other epithets, to 
become a proper name. The ^htab&n people in 
South Arabia designate themselves in their in- 
scriptions as ‘ Children of ‘Amm ’ (ny s^i), just as 
their neighbours the Sabseans designate themselves 
as Walad Umakah, showing that among them 
‘Amm had become a Divine name (cf. Hommel, 
ZDMG, 1895, p. 525; Glaser, Mitteilungen der 
vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1899, ii. p. 21). 
According to II. Rawl. 64, 65, V. 46, 11, Emu 
(=Nergar) was a god of the land of Suhi on the 
west side of the Euphrates (cf. Sayce, JRP, 2nd 
ser. iii. p. xi; KAT^ 481). According to King 
(^ammurahi, iii. p. Ixv), ^ammu = ‘Ammi is 
WTitten with the determinative for ‘god’ in the 
name of the king ^ammurabi. The proper name 
Dur-‘Ammi, ‘ Fortress of ‘Amm,’ also indicates that 
‘Amm is regarded as a deity (t6. p. 252). A trace 
of this meaning also lingers in Heb. in the formula 
oy •n'?, * by the life of the Uncle,’ which is parallel 
to 'til 'r6 and mn' 'n. 

How far this process went can be determined 
only by a study of the proper names compounded 
with ‘amm in all the Semitic dialects. Here the 
roblem is complicated by the fact that ‘amm has 
eveloped a number of secondary meanings, and so 
it is not easy to determine what is its significance 
in any given compound. When fraternal polyandry 
gave place to monogamy and polygamy, and the 
father became a recognizable relative, abu, which 
hitherto had meant ‘husband’ (cf. Jer 3‘, and old 
Bab. usage), came to mean ‘ father,’ and ‘amm 
received Uie more specific meaning of ‘paternal 
uncle.’ This is a common meaning in Arab. (cf. 
bint 'amm for ‘wife,’ lit. daughter of ‘paternal 
uncle’), also in Min. and Sabican. From this 
‘amm came to mean any relative in the ascending 
line on the father’s side, just as ‘ father’ was used 
to denote a remoter ancestor ; then it was used for 
‘relative’ in general. It is used in this sense in 
one of the Tefi el-Aniarna letters (Winokler, 45”). 
Jensen also cites an instance in Babylonian (LCBl, 
1902, col. 695 f.). In Gn 17“, Lv 7"'- ”• ” 23“ Nu 
9” 15®“, Ex 3F‘, Lv 19'® 21'"* 'amm cannot mean 
‘ people,’ but only ‘ kinsman.’ Lo-‘ammi, the name 
of Uosea’s child, must mean primarily ‘ Not my 
kin,’ inasmuch as it was given with reference to 
the mother’s adultery. The Carthaginian proper 
name Koy (CIS 384) and Nabatwan voy, 06/itla 
(Euting, Sin, Inschr. 90“ 358° 355), may mean 
‘kinsman’ or ‘uncle,’ but cannot mean ‘people’ 
(cf. Aram.-Talm. k3k ns a personal name). The 
final stage in the development of meaning was 
reached when ‘amm came to denote ‘race’ or 
‘ peojjle ’ — a common usage both in Hebrew and 
Arabic. 

The qnestion now arises, Which of these meanings 
is found in the numerous proper names compounded 
with ‘amm? These names are widely scattered 


through the Semitic races, and must have been 
one of the earliest types of name formation ; it is 
natural, therefore, to conjecture that in them 
‘amm has its primitive meaning of ‘ father-uncle,’ 
and is used in some cases at least as a title of 
the Deity. Whether this is the fact can be de- 
termined only by an inductive study of the names 
in question. 

1 . The first class of ‘Ammi-names consists of those 
in which ‘Ammi is followed bij a noun, as in ‘Ammi- 
hud. In most of these the translation ‘ people ’ for 
‘Ammi gives a very unlikely name for an individual, 
e.g. ‘Ammi-el, ‘ people of God,’ or ‘ people is God ’ ; 
‘Amme-ba‘ali, ‘ people of Baal,’ or ‘ people is Baal ’ ; 
and so with the other names given below. It is 
generally admitted, accordingly, that in all names 
of this class ‘Ammi has the sense of ‘ kinsman ’ or 
‘ uncle.’ This view is confirmed by the fact that 
compounds with Abi, ‘father,’ and AM, ‘brother,’ 
run parallel to names with ‘Ammi,' e.g. Abi-el, 
‘Ammi-el ; Abi-hud, Ahi-hud, ‘Ammi-hud. The 
next question is, whether the epithet ‘uncle’ or 
‘ kinsman ’ is understood of a human being or of a 
divinity. The answer to this question depends 
upon the grammatical relation m which ‘Ammi 
stands to the followng nonn. There is high 
authority for the view that it is a construct with 
the old genitive ending which frequently survives 
in the construct state, %.e. ‘Ammi-hud means ‘ kins- 
man of glory,’ which, like Abi-hud, ‘father of 
glory,’ means ‘ glorious one.’ This theory is open 
to many serious objections ; (1) This construction 
is a pure Arabism, and there is no evidence that it 
existed in the other dialects. (2) It is very unlikely 
that any man should have been named Abi-El in 
the sense of ‘father of God,’ Abi-Yah in the sense 
of ‘ father of Yah,’ Abi-Ba‘al in the sense of ‘ father 
of Baal,’ or Abi-Mdeh in the sense of ‘ father of 
Melek ’ ; and it is just as unlikely that ‘Ammi-El, 
‘Ammi-Ba‘al, 'Ammi-Sin, ‘Ammi-Shaddai mean 
respectively ‘ uncle (older kinsman) of God, Baal, 
Sin, Shaddai.’ (3) These names are paralleled by 
names in which the same elements occur in 
reverse order, e.g, Eli-‘am (2 S 11* = 1 Ch 3* 
‘Ammiel), Ba‘al-'am, Aa-‘am (Yah-'am^), Nabu- 
imme, Shulmanu-imme, Shamash-imme, There is 
no reason to suppose that Eli-‘am differs in mean- 
ing from ‘Ammx-El or Ba‘al-‘am from ‘Ammi- 
Ba'al. If the elements in these names are regarded 
as standing in the construct relation, they will 
mean respectively ‘ God of uncle,’ ‘ Lord of uncle.’ 
These have no relation to their inverted counter- 
parts, and are most unlikely personal names. If, 
on the other hand, the nouns are regarded ns 
standing in the relation of subject and predicate, 
the compounds are synonymous whatever be tlie 
order of the elements : ‘Ammi-El means ‘ uncle is 
God,’ and Eli-‘am means ‘God is uncle.’ (4) Con- 
clusive evidence that 'Ammi, Abi, AM, Dod 
(‘uncle’), J^al (‘maternal uncle’), ^am (‘father- 
in-law’) are not constructs before the following 
nouns, is found in the fact that they are used in 
forming the names of women. Abi-gal, Abi-noam, 
^amu-(al cannot mean ‘ father of joy,’ ‘ father of 
pleasantness,’ ‘father-in-law of dew,’ but must 
mean ‘father is joy,’ ‘father is pleasantne-ss," 
‘father-in-law is dew’ (cf. Abi-(al). 

If ‘Ammi is not in the construct before the follow- 
ing noun but is the subiect of a sentence, a furtlier 
problem arises as to tne meaning of the vowel f 
which appears not only in Hebrew but also in 
Canaanito names in the Tell el-Amama letters and 
in Babylonian. Many regard it as the suffix of 
the first pers. ; but against this view are the facta 
that no otlier pronominal snffixes are used in form- 
ing proper names, that the analogy of other names 
leads us to expect a general affirmation in regard 
to the Deity rather than the expression of a per- 
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Bonol relation to Him, and that the t is omitted in 
parallel forms, e.g. Eli-‘am = ‘Avimi-El, ‘Ammi- 
Ea‘al=:Ba'al-‘am, Ab-shalom=Abi-skalom, Ab- 
ram=Abi-ram. Prohably, therefore, f should he 
regarded as a modification of the original ■d, the 
nom. ending. The ending d still appears in Ammu- 
ladin, Ammu-nira, Ammu-rabi, and other names 
in Bah, and Assyr, records (cf. Heb. J^amii-tal). 
K this he so, 'Ammi~el must be translated, not * my 
uncle is God,’ hut ‘ uncle is God.’ 

From this conclusion it foUou's that ’Ammi in 
all these names is not a designation of a human 
relative, hut of the Deity. In such names as ‘ uncle 
is God,’ ‘uncle is glory,’ ‘uncle is Lord,’ ‘uncle’ 
can only he a title of a divinity. This conclusion 
is confirmed hy the facts that Abi, AM, and other 
names of relationship, except Beru ‘son’ and Bint, 
Bath ‘ daughter,’ invariably refer to a god ; 'Amm 
forms compounds also that are parallel to com- 
Munds -witli Yah, cf, 'Ammi-El and Jo-El, ‘Ammi- 
hud and H^id-Yah. The substitution of Eli-‘am 
in_2 S 11* for ‘Ammi-El of 1 Ch 3* also shows con- 
sciousness that ‘Ammi at the beginning of a 
compound is a Divine name. The change is 
analogous to the various substitutions for Baal 
in the Book of Samuel. Cf. also Abi-hail in the 
Heb. text of Est 2“ 9^ instead of ‘Ammi-nadab of 
the Gr. text. 

The lollowinr names belonp to this class : — ‘Ammi-El, ‘ uncle 
is God • (Nu 131=, 2 S » IW, l Ch 3! 2G5)=7mi-il« (Obelisk of 
Slanishtusu, Schell, Texles Elam.-Sim. p. 0 fl.) ; Amme-Ba'ali, 

• uncle is liord,’ an Aramiean o( the middle Euphrates region 
(Ashumasirpal, ii. 12, 118 f.); ‘Amjni-hud. 'unde is glory* (2S 
1837 C’rt,' a king of Geshur, Nu im 218 7^ cs loie 34* », 1 Ch 
S*); ‘Ammi-hlir, ‘unde is white ’? (2 S 1337 NflAib) ; *4m»ni-ia 

! .T''OVD, it® name of a land in the Tell el-Amama letters 
WincUer, 11911 1201s eta, cf. Aii-Yah and Aa-am) ; Ami-lCti, 
unde is might’ (Em. 77, rev. 10; Harper, Letters, No. 414); 
'Ammu-nira, ‘unde is light,’ king ol Beirut in the Amama 
letters OVinokler, 90=9 12S-lS0=flamu-nir{, 71i3- ra 9133. iss) ; 
‘Am-'da (meaningf), a town of Asher (Jos 1973); Ama-Sin, 

‘ unde is Sin' (Ob. of Manishtusu, A, v. S)=Imi-Sin (ib. Scheil, 
Textes Elam.-Sitn. ‘Ammt-SAaddaf, ’undeisShaddai’ 

(Nu lis 225 7 i».71 1053); ‘Am-shai, ‘unde is a gUt’(10h6io-50 
1150; read ’doy, cf. ’d’hk). 

2 , A second class of ‘Ammi-corapounds consists 
of names in ivliich ‘Ammi is followed a word 
that may be either a verb in the perf. S sing, ora 
verbal noun, e.g. ‘Ammi-nadab. In names of this 
class, as of the preceding, ‘Ammi cannot be trans- 
lated ‘ people.’ Such combinations as ‘ people has 
bestowed,’ or ‘people of bestoiving,’ ‘people is 
generous,’ ‘people is friendly,’ have no sense as 
names of individuals. ‘Ammi must here be trans- 
lated ‘ uncle,’ or ‘ kinsman,’ and is clearly a title of 
the Divinity that has given the chUd. Nearly 
all the names ivith ‘Ammi of this class are paral- 
leled by compounds with Abi and AM, where also 
the name of relationship is a title of the deity ; cf. 
‘Ammi-nadab, Abi-naaab, AM-nadab ; ‘Am-ram, 
Abi- ram, AM -ram. TJie parallelism betrveen 
‘Ammi-zabad veadiJeho-zabad ; ‘Am-ram and JieAo- 
ram‘, 'Ammi-nadab, Jeho-nadab, Chemosh-nadab ; 
also shows that ‘Ammi is treated as a Diidne name. 
Mention has already been made of the fact that 
ffammu, the Bah. erjuivalent of ‘Ammi, is written 
with the determinative of ‘ god’ in the name 


murabi. 

Those who take ‘Ammi as a construct in the pre- 
ceding class of names take it also as a construct in 
this mass, and translate ‘Ammi-nadab as ‘ uncle of 
generosity’; but all the objections urged against this 
liew in the last class hold good here. Jeho-nadab, 
Chemosh-nadab, Jehoram can only be translated 
‘Jahweh is generous,’ ‘Cheniosh is generous, 

‘ Jahweh is high ’ ; and on this analogy the only 
natural translations for ‘Ammi-nadab and ‘Am-ram 
are ‘ uncle is generous,’ ‘ uncle is high.’ 

Names of this formation ore as follows: — *,4mTni*aTnGrc, & 
Sabajan (Hommel, .44i7J'84); (rJN'DJ?), shwkh 

of Upper Tenu in the Egyptian tale of Sinube (c. . 

apparentl}* the same as the Saba?an name ‘^tnmi-anuaCCi^lS; ' 


Hal6%7% 15S}, 176, 243) and Mmmi-ajws, a god of the 

Ivhaulan fWellh.'Hispn. 


knows*; ‘Arnm-yapiya, ’uncle is perfect’ (alls. Arab names, 
Hommel, AHr 84); ‘Ammi-yathi‘a, ‘uncle has helped ' a 
Sabican (Hommel, ABT 84) = Am-yaU'u, an Assj-rian (ITA/ 


‘ uncle has blessed,' a Sabasan {CIS iv. 78) ; ‘Ammu-ladin, • uncle 
is near,’ a king of Kcdar(AshurbanipaI,Easiam, viii. 16); Atn- 
m%-nadab,‘ uncle has been generous ' (Bbc 653, Nu 17 23 715. 17 iqh 
R u 419, 1 Ch 210 6=3, Est 213 pM [acc. to LXXD, also a king of 
Ammon mentioned by Ashurbanipal {KB U. p. 240); ‘Ammi- 
amuqa, ‘uncle is wise,’ a Sab®an (cf. Hebi prsy); ‘Ammi- 
taduqa, ‘uncle is righteous,’ a Sabajan (Hal. £85),= ’Amini- 


Ezr 1034), also an AssjTlan (Johns, Deeds, £9, rev. 2); ‘Ammi- 
sami'a, ‘uncle has heard,’ a Saba^an (Hommel, AET 84); 
‘Ammtsliapql-a, • unde baa bestowed,’ a Sabasan (CIS 87). 

3 . A_ third class of ‘Ammi-formations contains 
names in which ‘Ammi is preceded by a noun ; e.g. 
Eli-‘am. _ Here also the translation ‘ people ’ for 
‘Ammi gives no good sense, and the noun which 

f recedes is not construct, hut absolute. Eli-‘am 
oes not mean ‘ God of the people,’ nor ‘ God is a 
people,’ both of which would he impossible names 
for an individual, but it means ‘(5od is uncle.’ 
Once more the parallelism between Eli-‘am and 
Eli-Yah, Baal-‘am and Baal-Yah, shows that ‘am 
is a Divine name. 


The following names belong to this formation :—Sli'am (2 S 11* 
2334), also in a Phten. inscription (CIS 147), and in the Bab. 
name Ilu-Imme (Johns, Deeds, 1623) . Am'-'mn (1 Oh 779 ; mean- 
ing f, perhaps = Anu-‘am, ‘Anu is uncle’); Beli-qm, ‘Bell is 
uncle ’ (Ob. oi Manishtusu, 0, xv. 3 ; Scheil, Textes Elam..Siin.), 
=prob. Dy>3, Balaam ; Ben-'ammi, ‘son of unde,’ theprogenltor 
of the Ammonites (On lO*®; cf. art. Amuomtes); Bir-amma, 
‘Bir Is uncle,’ an Asajiian (Johns, Deeds, 470, rev. £ ; 855, rev. 
8) ; Zimri-bammu, * mountain-sheep is uncle,’ a totemio Abs>t. 
name (Gun, Texts Brit. ilus. iv. la, line 8) ; Aa-amme (perhaps 
= raA-am, ‘Jahweh is unde,’ an Assjw. name (Johns, Deeds, 
2903); Yithre-'am, ‘abundance is uncle’ (2 S S’, 1 Ch 35) = 
Atar-bamul (Johns, Deeds, 193, obv. 3; Berold, Catalogue, v. 
1982); Jfabu-bamme, 'Nebo is unde,’ a Bab. name Inter- 
changing with Eabu-amme and Eabu-imme (Strassmaler, 
Sabuehodonosor, p. 18 f.); Shulmanu-imme, ’ Shiilnian is unde,’ 
an Assjt. name (Johns, Duds, 2845; Shamasb-imme,' Bbaxaaab 
is uncle' (Johns, Deeds, 248t); Se-imme, 'gift is uncle* (cf. 
’POP), an Absjt. name (Johns, Deeds, Nos. 120, 282 f.). 


4 . A fourth formation, in which a verb in the 
perf. S sing, precedes ‘Ammi, is represented, so far 
as the present ■writer knows, only by owm, Eeho- 
boam (IE 11 ** etc.), and [^^iXbirarpts) as a cognomen 
of the Nabattean king Hftritat (Euting, Nab. Inschr. 
25, etc.). Tliis is perhaps a late formation, and in 
it ‘am may have tlie late sense of ‘ people ’ ; hut the 
meaning ‘(Dmne) uncle’ is also possible, and is 
favoured hy the parallel Eehah-Yahn. The name 
will then mean ‘uncle is large.’ 

5 . A fifth formation is found when ‘Ammi is pre- 
ceded by a verb in the imperf. S sing. Here belong 
the He'b. personal names, nyop', oyav, epnv', and 
five ton-n names. These are commonly believed to 
he a late formation peculiar to the Heh., and ‘am 
in them is supposed to mean ‘people’ ; but Yashdi- 
hammu, ‘ ‘Ammi is lofty,’ occurs m an Assyr. text 
(Cun. Texts Brit. Mus. iv. 2, line 21) ; and oyap’ is 
parallel to n’Dp’, and cyhP’ to mzv ' ; so that, even in 
this class, the primitive meaning of ‘uncle’ may 


still smwive. 

From the foregoing investigation it appears that 
‘Amm is one of the earliest and -widest spread of the 
Semitic designations of deity. It appears in the 
Obelisk of Manishtusu, winch Scheil dates B.c. 
4600, and in the earliest period of all the other 
Semitic languages. It was originally a titlc_ like 
El, Baal, Adon, Melek, and most other Dipne 
names ; but in a number of places where its primi- 
tive meaning was forgotten it developed into a true 
personal name. Among the Hebrews it was treated, 
like Baal, Adon, and Melek, ns a title of Jaliweh. 
It is found most frequently in the early period, and 
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no new names of this sort were coined during the 
period covered by the OT. See Ammonites. 

IiiTEiiATTiRB. — Dercnbourg-, MEJ il. 123; De Jong;, Over de 
met ab, ach, enz. zamengestelde Sebreeumche Eigennamen, 
1880 ; G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, 1896, pp. 
41-60, 76-86; GrUnwald, Eigennamen des AT, 1895, p. 16 f.; 
Hommel, Altisr. Uberlieferung, 1897, p. 83(1., Avfsiitze und 
Abhandlungen, 1892, p. 164, ZDitO xlix (1895) ; Jensen, ZA x. 
3421.. GOA, 1900, p. 979, LCBl, 1902, col. 6951. ; Kerber, DU 
religxonsgesch. Eedeutung der heb. Eigennamen, 1897, p. 6 fl. ; 
Krenkel, ‘ Das Yerwandtschaftswort DV,’ ZATW, 1888, p. 280(1. ; 
Lenormant, Lettres Asspriologigues, 1872, 1 ser. IL 84 ; Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG, 1872, p. 427 ; Nestle, DU isr. Eigennamen, 1876 ; 
Neubauer In Studia BibXica, 1886, i. 225; Pratorins, ZDitO, 

1872, p. 427, Neue Beitrage zur ErklSrung der him. Inschriften, 

1873, p. 26 ; Sayce, BP, 2 sor. iii.p. xi; W.R. Smith, Kinship‘s, 
1903, p. 711. ; Wellhausen, 60N, 1898, p. 4801.; KAT3, 1602, 

p. 480(1. Lewis Bayles Baton. 

AMMONITES. — ^During the period covered by 
the Old Testament literature the Ammonites occu- 
pied the eastern portion of the region now known 
as the Bel^a. Dt 2^ describes their territory as 
‘ the whole side of the torrent of JahhQq, and the 
cities of the hill-country,’ t.e. the region about the 
upper course of the modem Wady Zer^a (cf. Dt 
3^, Jos 12’). Jos 13“ speaks of the toivns of Ja'zer 
and ‘Ar5‘6r as marking the frontier between Ammon 
and Israel. Ja'zer is also named in Nu 21^* accord- 
ing to the Gr. text (BAFL). It is described by 
Eusebius and Jerome as lying 10 R.m. west of 
Philadelphia (Rahhah) and 16 R.m. from Heshbon. 
Its precise location and also that of ‘Aro'er have not 
yet been determined. The capital city of the 
country was Rabbfih, or Rabbath ben6-‘Amm8n, 
at the head-waters of the Jabhoq (cf. Dt 3'*, Jos 
13“ 2 S IB 12“-“ 17”, 1 Ch 20S Jer 49“-, Ezk 
21“t“) 25“, Am 1’*). It was rebuilt by Ptolemy 
Philadelphns (b.c. ^5-247), and received from him 
its Greek name of Philadelphia. Its modem Arabic 
name of ‘Amman is a survival of the ancient name 
of the land. The other towns Minnith and Ab§l- 
cheramim are mentioned in Jg 11“. 

In regard to this people there are no native 
sources of information. Even inscriptions are 
wholly lacking. Our knowledge of their religion, 
accordingly, must he derived from the scanty 
notices of the OT and from the allusions in certain 
Assyrian inscriptions. 

According to On 1933-33, tho ancestors o( Moab nnd Amnion 
were sons o( Lot by his two daughters. They were thus nearly 
related to Israel (c(. Dt 23- 1®). In tho case o( the Moabites this 
opinion is sustained by proper names and by tho Mesha Inscrip- 
tion, which is written in a dialect almost identical with Hebrew. 
In the case ot the Ammonites it is sustained by the proper j 
names N6hash (1 S IH), HanOn (2 8 101), ShSbl (IPU), Zelek 
(2337), Na'ilmah (1 K 1431), Ba'sa and Ruijub (Shalmaneser, 
ilonoKtft, ii. 96), Sanipu (Tiglath Pileser, Clay Tablet Ins., rer. 
10), Puduilu (Sennacherib, Prism, li. 62 ; Esarhaddon, Broken 
Prism, V. 18), Amminadbi (Ashurbanipal, ‘ Fragment,' in Keilin- 
sehrift. Bill. il. p. MO), ^'Ulia (Jer 40l*), T6bi6h (Neh 213) ; also 
by tho divine name Mlle6m, and the city names Rabblh, 'Ar6‘8r, 
Minnith, AbSl-cher&mtm, all ot which are easily interpreted 
(rom tho Hebrew. 

Tho Ammonites were a part ol - the same wave o( Semltlo 
migration to which Israel belonged, and their settlement east of 
tho Jordan did not long precede Israel’s occupation of Canaan. 
According to Dt 230t, they dispossessed a people known as tho 
Zamzuramim, a branch o( the Rephaim, whlcn it has been pro- 
posed to Identify with the Zurim in Ham o( Gn 14® (cf. Dt SU). 
According to Jg llis-ss, Jos 1333, they occupied originally the 
whole of the reSon east of the Jordan, but were driven outof 
tho western half of this by the Amorites (cf. Nu 2133-31). Tho 
Amorite kingdom of Sihon the Israelites conquered, but the 
land ol the Ammonites they did not disturb (Nu 2134, Dt 21®- »7 
813, Jg 1115). Dt 2S^3)t. represents tho Ammonites ns participat- 
ing with the tloabitcs in hiring Balaam to curse Israel, nnd, 
according to Nu 223, Balaam came from the land of the children 
of Ammon (read ‘Ammdn with Sam., Syr., Vulg., instead of 
‘ammi, ‘his people’). According to Jg8i3, the Ammonites 
assisted Eglon, king of Moab, in his conquest, nnd, according to 
107-1133, they disputed the possession of Gilead with Uie 
Israelites. A similar attack upon Gilead by Nohash, king of 
Ammon, was warded off by Saul, and was tho occasion of his 
elevation to the throne, according to tho older source of the 
Book of Samuel (IS lll-U). Nahash ‘showed kindness’ unto 
David, i.e. kept peace with him and paid his tribute, but his son 
Hanun, trusting to tho help ot the Ammicans of the adjacent 
regions of Eeth-Rehob, Zobah, nnd Mancah, revolted, nnd had 
to bo conquered by David (2 8 101-111 1233-31, 1 Ch 191-203). 


The spoil of this campaign David dedicated to Jnhweh (2 8 81®= 
1 Ch 1811), and the Ammonites remained tributary during the 
rest of his reign and during the reign of his successor. Zelek 
the Ammonite appears in the list of David’s bodyguard (2 8 2337). 
Solomon cultivated friendly relations bj- marrying a wife from 
this nation (1 K 111), and this account is confirmed by the fact 
that the mother of Rehoboam was an Ammonitess (1431-31). 
According to one recension of the LXX, she was the daughter of 
Hanun, son of Nahash. For her benefit the cult of Milcom, the 
god of Ammon, was established on a hilt near Jerusalem (1 K 
116. 7. S3, 2 K 2313). After the death of Solomon, the Ammonites 
appear to have regained their independence, and to have re- 
mained free until they fell beneath the yoke of the Assyrians 
along with the other small naUons of Western Asia. The vic- 
tories of Jehoshaphat, IjEdah, and Jotham over them rest oiily 
upon the authority of tho Chronicler (2 Ch 20. 268 273). In 
B.o. 854, Ba’sa (Baasha), son of Rubub (Reb6b), with 1000 men, 
came to the help of the king of Dattmscus against Shal- 
maneser n., along with Ahab of Israel and ten other kings of 
Syria (Shalmaneser, Monolith, ii. 95). In tho reign of Jero- 
boam n. (e. 760 B.o.), Amos denounces the Ammonites because of 
the atrocities that they have committed in Gilead (Am lis). In 
B.C. 734, Tiglath Pileser in. records that he received tho tribute 
of Sanipu of Blt-‘Amm6n (B6th-‘Amm6n), along with that of 
Ahaz of Judah {Clay Tablet Ins., rev. 10). From Zeph 2W., Jer 
925(28) 461-3, it appears that after the deportation of the Israelites 
east of tho Jordan by Tiglath Pileser m. in 784 (2 K 163®), the 
Ammonites moved in and occupied their land. Sennacherib 
(Prism, IL 62) records that ho received the tribute of Puduilu 
(Padahel) of Bit-'Amm6n at the time of his invasion of Syria in 
701. This same Puduilu is mentioned by Esarhaddon (Broken 
Prism, V. 18) as one of tho twenty-two kings of the ‘ land of tho 
Hittites'who furnished building materials for one of his palaces. 
In his place in a similar list of twenb'-two kin^ Ashurbanipal 
names Amminadbi (Amminadab) (EeilinsehriftlUhe Bibliotnek, 
ii. p. 240, 1. 11). At tho lime of Nebuchadrezzar’s first invasion 
of Syria the Ammonites assisted him (2 K 24®). Subsequently 
they joined a league against him (Jer 27®, B2tk 21®®. 28), but 
before they were attacked they managed to make peace, and 
participate in his assault upon Jerusalem (Ezk 251-7. lO). in 
spite of this, many of the Jews took refuge among them at the 
time of the siege, and Ishmael was incited by Baalis, king ot 
Ammon, to murder Gedaliah, the governor whom Nebuchad- 
rezzar had appointed at the time of the (all of the city (Jer 
4011. 14 4113). The name Kephar ha-‘Amm6nai in Jos 18®4 (P), as 
one of the villages of Benjamin, suggests that during the Exile 
the Ammonites, like the Edomites, made settlements west of 
tho Jordan. If so, this will eicplain the denunciation ot tho 
exilic prophecy. Is 1114. As early ns the time of Ashurbanipal, 
two main divisions of the Arabians, Kedar nnd Nebaioth, were 
menacing the old lands ot Edom, Moab, and Ammon, and were 
prevented from overrunning them only by the activity of tho 
Assj-rinn monarch. Ezk 26 anticipates that these ‘ chUdren ot 
the East’ will bring these three nations to an end (of. Ob 17); 
and, as a matter of (act, after the Exile we find, instead of Moab 
and Edom, Gesbem the Arabian ns the chief enemy of the Jews 
(Neh 21® 47 61.3). Ammonites are still mentioned, but they 
seem to lead no independent national existence. Tobiah, the 
Ammonite who opposed Neheraiah (210.1® 43.7 617134), bore a 
name compounded with Jahweh, he and his son both had 
Jewish wives, he was connected by marriage with the high 
priest, and ho appears regularly in company with Sanballat the 
Horonite nnd the Samaritans. Apparently he had nothing to 
do with the old land of Ammon, but was a resident ol Kephar 
ha-*Amm0nai (Jos 18®4). No king of Ammon is named after the 
Exile, and it seems probable that this people perished os a 
nation, along with Moab and Edom, nt the time of the Nabatsnn 
Arabian migration. Survivors of Uiese nations found refuge in 
Judah, and gave rise to tho problem ol mixed marriages, which 
caused Neheraiah nnd Ezra so much trouble (Ezr 91, Neh ISi- ®3). 
Where Ammonites are mentioned in the later history, we have 
I merely an application of an old geographical term to a new race. 

I The Ammonites under Timotheus (1 Mao 688), and the Am- 
monites of Ps 837 and Dn 1141, are Nabatieans or Greeks liv-ing 
in the old land ot Ammon. 

We must now endeavour to construct from these 
meagre sources a picture of the religion of tho 
ancient Ammonites. From 1 K 11'-“, 2 K 23’’, it 
appears that Milcom was their chief national god, 
just as Chemosh was the god of Moah, Kozai of 
Edom, and Jahweh of Israel. In 2 S 12“ =1 Ch 
20’ the LXX reads Milcom instead of malcam, 
‘their king.’ This is the reading of the Talmud 
{'Abodd Sara, 44a), of the old Jewish commenta- 
tors, and of most modem authorities. In that case 
the passage reads, ‘And he took the crown of 
Milc5m from off his head, its weight was a talent 
of gold, and on it there was a precious stone. It 
David placed upon his own head.’ From this it 
appears that MilcOm was represented by an idol of 
human size which was adorned with the insignia of 
royalty like other ancient images. In Jer 497‘*, 
LXX, Vulg., Sj^. also read Milcom instead of MT 
malcam, and this reading is undoubtedly correct, 
BO that the passage should be translated. ‘Hath 
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Israel no sons? hath he no heir? vrhy then doth 
AClcom inherit Gad, and his people dwell in tlie 
cities thereof ? . . . Milcom shall go into captivity, 
his priests and his princes togeth^er,’ This shows 
that MilcSm bore a relation to Amnion similar to 
chat which Jahweh bore to Israel, and that he 
had a priesthood that was the counterpart of the 
Jahweh priesthood. In 2 S 12’>, Am 1*' 5^, Zeph 
1“, some of the versions and certain commentators 
also read Milcom instead of malcen and malcum, 
but these emendations are less probable. Apart 
from these passages in the OT no mention of 
Milcom is known. 

The name MilcSm is with Baudissin (Jahve et 
Moloch, 30) and Lagarde ( Ubersicht iiber die . . , Slid- 
ung der Nomina, p. 190] to be regarded as milh 
‘king’ (Phoen. milh, Heb. mUeJc) with the old nomiu' 
ative ending and mimmation. It means, therefore, 
simply ‘ the king.’ Others regard it as compounded 
of mtlck and 'am , and as meaning ‘ king of the people’ 
(so Kuenen, ThaoL TUdschrift, ii. 1868, 655-598), 
or 'Am is king’ (so Eerdmans, Melelcdienst, 112); 
but these explanations are unsatisfactory, because 
they do not account for the disappearance of the 
V. In etymoloCT and meaning accordingly, Milc5m 
is identical with Molech, the god worshipped by the 
Israelites, according to Lv 18“ 20’"®, 2 K 23'^ Jer 
32^. The vowels of this word are generally believed 
to be those of bosheth ‘shame,’ and to have been 
added by the Massoretes to express their abhor- 
rence of the cult. The original pronunciation was 
M61ek. The name is always accompanied by the 
article (except in 1 K 11’, where the text is corrupt), 
and means ‘ the king.’ In Is 30^ 67’ it is probable 
that ‘the king’ refers to this god, and there are 
other passages in the OT where it is possible that 
the expression has the same meaning. 

On the basis of the similarity of form and mean- 
ing of Milcom and Molech it has been conjectured 
that the two gods are identical, and that Molech- 
worship was borrowed by Israel from the Am- 
monites. If so, we can learn something in regard 
to Milcom from a study of Molech. In support of 
this theory it is claimed that the only passages in 
the OT which mention Moleoh-worship (2 K 23*®, 
Jer 32“, Lv 18“ 20®'®, Is 30” 67®) were written after 
the time of Manasseh, and have his abuses in mind. 
This seems to show that Molech-worship was an 
innovation introduced from Ammon. There are 
several difficulties in the way of this view. Even 
if we grant that Molech was a borrowed divinity, 
it is not clear why he should have been borrowed 
from the Ammonites. They had no such political 
importance in the time of Manasseh that their god 
should have been sought as a refuge against the 
Assyrians. If Molech was borrowed from them, 
why did he not retain his original name of Milcom ? 
Mdlek as a divine name is found in all branches of 
the Semitic race. In Babylonia and Assyria it 
appears as Malik (Jastrow, Eel. of Bab. andAssyr. 
176 f. ) ; among the people of Sepharvaim as Adram- 
Mdlek and Anam-M61ek (2 K 17“) ; in Palmyra as 
Malak-Bel (Baudissin, Stvdicn, ii. 193) ; in Phoeni- 
cia, as Melkart(=n’npnVD) ; in Edom, in the proper 
name Malik-rammu (Sennacherib, Prism, ii. 64). 
If Moleoh-worship is really^ a borrowed cult in 
Israel, it may have been derived from any one of 
these sources quite as well as from the Ammonit^. 

It is not certain, however, that Molech-worship 
was an innovation introduced by Manasseh. M61ek 
is a title frequently applied to Jahweh Himself {e.g. 
Ps 5®l®) 10*« 20*®l®) 24’ 29'® 44»W 47®P> 48’P) 68=’(“) 74” 
84‘P) 95' 98', Is 6' 33“ Jer S'® 10'® 46'“, Mic 4®, Zeph 
1®, Zee 14'’, Mai 1", and proper names such as 
Malkishua, 1 S 14*»), A characteristic feature of 
the M61ek cult was child-sacrifice, and this is 
known to have been an element of the early 
Jahweh religion. The Book of the Covenant in 


Ex 22“P®) enacts, ‘ The firstborn of thy sons shall 
thou give unto me,’ and contains no provision for re- 
demption, such as we find in 13'® and 34“ Tlie story 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac in Gn 22 (E) shows 
that child-sacrifice was practised in the early reli- 
gion of Jahweh, but that the conviction was 

f rowing in proplietic circles that Jahweh did not 
ymand these onerings. In spite of prophetic oppo- 
sition, however, they continued to be urought (of. 
1 K 16”, and Winckler, Gesch. Isr. i. 163, n. 3 ; 
2 K 16®, 2 Ch 28®). Jeremiah repeatedly insists 
that Jahweh does not require these sacrifices (Jer 
7®' 19® 32®®), and this indicates that in the popular 
conception they were part of His requirements. 
The Holiness Code (Lv 18®') also suggests that 
Molech sacrifices were popularly regarded as Jah- 
weh sacrifices. Ezekiel goes so far as to quote the 
law of Ex 13'®, ‘ Thou shalt sacrifice unto Jahweh 
everything that openeth the womb,’ and to say 
that Jahweh gave this commandment in -Hrath to 
destroy the nation because it would not keep the 
good statutes that he had previously given it (Ezk 
20“'®®- ®'). These facts make it clear that Molech- 
worship was no new thing in Israel, and that by 
the nation in general it was regarded as one form 
of Jahweh-worship. The absence of early pro- 
phetic polemic against child -sacrifice is, accord- 
ingly, to be explained by the fact that the prophets 
included it in their repudiation of all sacrifice, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who hold the Deuteronomic 
standpoint in regard to sacrifice, are obliged to 
specify that Jahweh does not require child-sacri- 
fice, although He requires animal-sacrifice. II 
Molech-worship is ancient in Israel, then it cannot 
have been borrowed from the Ammonites in the 
time of Manasseh. 

Another theory which identifies Milc6m with 
Molech supposes that this cult was introduced 
into Israel by Solomon. This opinion makes its 
appearance as early as the Gr. versions, and has 
been the source of much textual corruption. It 
seems to be supported by 1 K 11’* ®’, which speaks 
of ‘ Milcom, the abomination of the Ammonite,’ 
as worshipped by Solomon after his marriage with 
an Ammonite ivife (of, 2 K 23*®, 1 K 14®'- *') ; and 
by 1 K 11’, which calls this god Molech. Granting 
the historicity of Solomon’s worship of MilcOm, 
which is disputed by a number of critics, it appears 
from 1 K 11®, 2 K 23'*, that the high place of Milc6m 
was on the right hand of the Mount of Destniction 
east of Jerusalem, i.c. somewhere on the ridge of 
the Mount of Olives ; but the high place of Molech, 
according to all the OT references, was in the 
Valley of Hinnom (cf. 2 K 23'®, Jer 2=® 7®' 19® 82®*, 

2 Ch 28® 33®). From this it is clear that MilcDm 
and Molech were not identified by the ancient 
Israelites (cf. Baethgen, Beitrage, 16). The sub- 
stitution of Molech for MilcSm in 1 K II’ is evi- 
dently a textual error ; the MT points without the 
article, and Lucian’s recension of the LXX reads 
MilcOm, 

A third theory is that there was a primitive 
Semitic god, M^lek, of which MilcOm and Molech 
are local variants. Against this view is the fact 
that Milcom and Molech are not personal names, 
but titles, like Baal, ‘o^v^er’; Adon,_ ‘master’; 
hlai-na, ‘ our lord.’ There was no primitive Semitic 
god IJaal, whoso cult came down in the various 
branches of the Semitic race, but tliere was a 
multitude of Baalim who presided over various 
iioly places and who were distinguished from one 
another as the Baal of this place or the Baal of 
that place. These Baalim were difierent in func- 
tions and might have dilferent personal names. 
In like manner there were as many M’laklm as 
there were nations, and there is no reason why 
the Mdlek of Ammon, or the Mdlek of Israel, or 
the Mdlek of Tyre, or the Mdlek of Palmyra should 
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be identified with one another, any more than why 
their human rulers should he identified because 
they all bore the name of ‘ king.’ 

Although there Avas no primitive god Mdlek, it 
is probable, hoAvever, that all the various M'lakim 
of the Semitic races ^re a family resemHance to 
one another, just as the Baalim bore a family re- 
oemblance, so that it is possible to draw inferences 
from the character of one Mdlek to that of another. 
The Baalim were gods of nature. They manifested 
themselves in springs and streams and trees. They 
gave the fruits of the earth, and they were wor- 
shipped AAdth olTerings of firstfruits. Tue M'lakim, 
on the other hand, Avere tribal gods conceived after 
the analogy of human rulers. They gave the fruit 
of the Avomb; and, accordingly, they Avere Avor- 
shipped with firstborn children and farstbom ani- 
mals. Wherever we know anything of the cult 
of the M'lakim, child -sacrifice is its most con- 
spicuous feature. When this rite was practised 
in Israel it Avas ahvays in the name of the Mdlek, 
even though this might be understood as a title 
of Jahweh. From Dt 12»i Lv Ezk 

16“, Ps 106^, it appears that this sort of sacrifice 
Avas also ofl'ered by the Canaanites, and this testi- 
mony is confirmed by the excavations at Gezer, 
Megiddo, and Taanach, Avhere the remains of sacri- 
ficed infants have been found in large numbers. 
Child-sacrifice Avas a conspicuous element in the 
cult of the Tyrian and Carthaginian Mel^art, and 
2 K 17” states that the people of Sepharvaim sacri- 
ficed their children to Adram-M61ek, and Anam- 
Mdlek. These facts seem to shoAv that sacrifice 
of infants Avas intimately connected with the con- 
ception of deity as Melek, or ruler of the tribe; 
and Ave are probably Avarranted in thinking that 
wherever a god was called by this name this sort 
of sacrifice Avas celebrated in his honour. In the 
case of MilcOm, accordingly, infant ■ sacrifice is 
probable, although this is ne\’er mentioned in the 
OT ; and this opinion is confirmed by the fact that 
the closely related Moabites sacrificed children in 
honour of their god Chemosh (2 K. 3”). 

In regard to the manner in Avhioh children were 
sacrificed Ave have only the analogy of Molech- 
worship in Israel to guide us. The technical name 
for the rite was ‘making over children to the 
King by fire’ {Lv 18” Dt 18", 2 K 16’ 17”21», 
2 Ch 33’, Ezk 20’*). The same expression is used 
of ‘malMg over’ the firstborn to Jahweh in Ex 
13". From Gn 22", Ezk IG”, Is 67“, et al., it ap- 
pears that children were slain like other sacrifices, 
and from Dt 12’* 18*', 2 K 17’*, Jer 3« 7’* 19*-» 32“, 
that their bodies were afterwards burnt in a place 
knovra ns T^ph&th {T5pheth, Avith the voAvels of 
bdsheth, ‘shame’). Analogous rites are found 
among the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and we 
may perhaps assume that they existed also among 
the Ammonites. 

Besides MUobm there is no clear evidence that 
the Ammonites Avorshipped any other god. Jg 10* 
speaks of ‘the gods of the children of Ammon,’ 
but this is a late editorial passage. From Jg 11” 
it has been inferred that Chemosh was a god of 
the Ammonites as Avell as of the Moabites, or else 
that Chemosh and MilcOm Avere identified ; but it 
is noAV generally recognized that the section Jg ll*’*'’ 
has nothing to do Avith Jephthah’s dispute AAuth the 
Ammonites. It is a fragment of a narrative of a 
dispute between Israel and the Moabites which 
has been combined AAith the Jephthah story by 
tJxe compiler of the Book of Judges (cf. Moore, 
Jtidaes, 283). 

hlote can be said in favour of the view that the 
Ammonites Avorshipped a god called ‘Am or ‘Ammi. 
Thename ‘AjnmOn (Assyr. AmmOn) is apparently a 
diminutive or pet-name from ‘Am, as Shimshfln 
(Samson) is from Sheracsh. Ammon alone is never 


used as a tribal name, except in the late passages, 
Ps 83’ and 1 S 11**, Avhere the Gr. reads rois vloit 
The regular expression is ‘children of 
Ammon.’ Even the ancestor of the race is not 
called Ammon, but Ben - ‘Ammi (Gn 19”). ‘Am 
means primarily ‘father-uncle’ in a polyandrous 
society, then ‘paternal uncle,’ then ‘kinsman,’ 
then ‘ people.’ The narrator in Gn 19” has chosen 
the meaning ‘father-uncle,’ and has derived from 
this the story of the incestuous origin of the Am- 
monites. Their ancestor, he thinks, Avas called 
Ben- ‘Ammi, ‘ son of my father-uncle,’ because his 
father Avas also his mother’s father. It is more 
likely, hoAvever, that ‘Ammi Avas used here origin- 
ally Avith reference to a god Avho Avas called the 
‘ father-uncle,’ or ‘ kinsman ’ of the tribe. 

This nso of ‘Ammt as a divine name is wide-spread in the 
Semitic dialects. In Heh. we find it as the first element of the 
proper names ‘Ammiel, ‘Ammihud, ‘Ammiliur, ‘Amminadab, 
|Amm!shadai, 'Ammizabad, ‘Ammiad ; and os the final element 
in the names Ani'am, Eii'am, Ithre'am, Jashobe'am, Jekame'am, 
Jeroboam, Rehoboam, Jible'am, Jokde'om, Jokme'am, Jokne'am, 
Jorke'am. In Babylonia it appears in names of kings of the 
first dynasty, ‘Ammisatana, ‘Ammisaduga, IJammurabi (or 
‘Ammurabi), and in South .Arabia in 'Amkarib and other proper 
names. One of the kings of Ammon mentioned by Ashurbanipal 
bore the name Amminadbi (Amminadab), ‘my father-uncle is 
penerous,’ where ‘Ammi is clearly the name of a deity. Bala'am 
IS also a name compounded with ‘Am, and one tradition in 
Nu 22S (read ‘Ammdn instead of ‘ammd, ‘his people'), makes 
Balaam come from the land of the children of Ammon (cf. 
Dt 23 * P) a. Rehoboam also bears a name compounded with 
‘Am, and be was the son of on Ammonite mother (1 K 3i). 

On the basis of some of these facts, Derenbourg, 
in EEJ (1880) i. 123, proposed the theory that 
‘Am, or ‘Ammi, Avas the name of the national god 
of the Ammonites. This theory is correct, if Ave 
regard ‘Am as merely a title applied to MileSm 
by the Ammonites, as it Avas applied to JaliAveh 
by the Israelites ; but it is not correct if Ave regard 
‘Am as a separate deity. Tliere is no evidence that 
there was a primitive Semitic god ‘Am, any more 
than that there Avas a primitive Semitic god Baal 
or Mdlek. ‘ Paternal uncle ’ is a title like ‘ father,’ 
‘brother,’ ‘king,’ ‘lord,’ that might be applied to 
the most diverse gods (see *AMM, *Ammi). 

The Avord Hu, or El, Avhich appears in the name 
of the Ammonite king Pudu-ilu (cf. Padah-El, ‘ God 
has redeemed,’ Nu 34”), is also generic, and may 
refer to Milcom, as it does to Jahweh in the par- 
allel Heb. form (cf. Pedaiah, 2 K 23”). Baalis 
(o'^jia), the name home by the king of Ammon 
at the time of the fall of Jerusalem, is of doubt- 
ful etymology. Griitz regards it as abbreviated out 
of Ben-‘alis (pVjria), ‘ son of exultation.’ Baethgen 
{Beitrage, i6) re^rds it ns equivalent to Baal-Isis, 
‘husband of Isis,’ or ‘Isis is Baal,’ and compares 
Abd-is, ‘ servant of Isis ’ ( CIS 308). Both interpreta- 
tions are exceedingly doubtful, and all that can be 
gathered from this name is that Baal was in use as 
a generic name for deity among the Ammonites as 
among the other Semite. Tobiah the Ammonite 
and hiB son Jehohanan (Neh 2*’ 6*’*-) have names 
compounded Avith Jahweh, and this has been made 
a basis for the conjecture that JaliAveh Avas one of 
the gods of the Ammonites, as of the people of 
Hamath (cf. Joram, 2 S 8*’, and Yau-bi’di in the 
inscriptions of Sargon), and of the people of Ya’udi 
in Northern Syria (cf. Azri-yau in the inscriptions 
of Tiglath Pileser III.). The conclusion is, how- 
ever, not valid, becauscj as previously pointed out, 
the Ammonites settled in the land of Israel during 
the Exile and adopted the cult of the god of the 
land. The other Ammonite names that have come 
doA\n to us are not theophorous, and, therefore, 
yield no information in regard to the religion of 
this race. Stephen of Byzantium (cited byBaeth- 
gen, Beitrage, 16) states that the original name 
of the capital of Ammon avus Ammana, then it 
Avas called Astarte, and finally Philadelphia. If 
this be true, it indicates the worship of the primi- 
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tive Semitic goddess Ashtart. From the mention 
of the gigantic sarcophagus of Og that was pre- 
served at Eabbah (Dt 3'i), we may, perhaps, infer 
that ancestor - worship was practised among the 
Ammonites as among other branches of the Semitic 
race. 

From the foregoing survey it appears that there 
is no convincing evidence of the worship of any 
other god than MiicSm among the Ammonites. 
It would be rash, however, to infer from this lack 
of evidence, which is due to the scantiness of our 
sources, that Milcom occupied the same unique 
place in Ammon as Jahweh did in Israel ; and to 
use this, as Renan did, as proof of a tendency 
to monotheism in that branch of the Semitic race 
to which Israel belonged. In all probability the 
Ammonites were polytheists, like their neighoours 
and near relatives the Moabites and Edomites, and 
it is merely an accident that we know the name 
of only the head god of their pantheon. 

In regard to the rites of their religion we know 
practically nothing, except what we may infer 
from the analogy of the religions of kindred races. 
Jer 9“ shows that they practised the rite of cir- 
cumcision, in common with the Egyptians, Israel- 
ites, Edomites, and Moabites. In other respects 
prohably their customs did not differ widely from 
those of ancient Israel. From Gn Delitzsch 
{Com. on Gen.) infers that the Ammonites and 
Moabites were characterized by an extreme lewd- 
ness that aroused the moral repugpiance of Israel ; 
and he appeals to Nu 25 for proof of this in the 
case of the Moabites ; but 6n is so evidently 
derived from a fanciful popular etymology of the 
names Moab and Ben-'Ammi that no historical 
conclusions can be based upon it. 

LrraiUTORE.— Ewald, BUt. of Itr. (London, 1878), 11. pp. 295, 
330, 393 ff., ill. (1878), p. 21 ; Stade, OVI (1881), 1. pp. llS-126; 
Wellhausen, Isr. u. jild. Oesch. (1895), p. 7 fli. ; Wlnckler, 
Gesch. Isr. (1895), 1. pp. 213-216; Kautiascn, art. ‘Ammon’ in 
Rlehm's HWB (1884) ; Macpherson, art. ‘ Ammon ’ in Hastings’ 
Z)J!(1899); Bunl,nrt. •Ammon'ln/’iJSS; Moore, art. ‘Milcom* 
in EBi\ and the literature imder Molecu, Autii in this work. 

Lewis Bayles Patojt. 

AMNESTY. — The word is used somewhat 
loosely by modem writers with reference to 
several episodes in Greek history. Strictly and 
properly, it is the word used by writers of the 

E ost-classical age to describe the resolution adopted 
y the Athenians after the expulsion of the so- 
called Thirty Tyrants, when, in the summer of 
B.C. 403, a reconciliation was effected, through the 
mediation of the Spartan king Fausanias, between 
the oligarchical party of the city and the democrats 
of the Pineus, upon the following basis ; 

‘Ail persons who, having remained in the City during the 
oligarchical regime, were anxious to leave it, were to be free 
to settle at Eleusis, retaining their full civil righto, and posseoo- 
ing full and independent righto of oelf-govemment, with free 
enjoyment of their personal property. . . . There should be a 
universal amnesty concerning past events towards all persons 
(tuv 51 iriipMij5v8ciTwv pn5evi irpit tir/Seya pw)<rtita*eli' tftTvot), 
except the Thirty, the Ten (who were their successors), the 
Eleven (who had carried out their decrees of execution), and 
the magistrates (ten in number) of the Piraius ; and these 
should also be Included if they should ^bmit to give an 
account of their official acts (ear SiSuiriy niBvyar) in the usual 
way ’ (Arist. A/A. Bol. 39 (Kenj'on's tr.) ; cf. Xen. Bell. 11. 4. 38, 
and reference in Aristoph. BluC. 1146 : plj uvTjiriirojcniriTr, «i <rii 
* Karekapte. 'AAAa |uvoi)tov irpbt Seay U^aaei pe). 

That the children of the Thirty were included 
under the amnesty is testified by Demosthenes 
Or. xl. 32; yvyl 5’ i/iets fiir oOrois lari koivoI koI 
epCKivBpuyrroi, &crT ovSk rois tup rpidKOPra vleTs <pvya.- 
Stvsai Ik rijt vdXeiiis •qiiuicraTe — which was in striking 
contrast with the practice usual in Greek political 
strife.* This agreement of harmony was ratified 
by the oath of the whole people, and for some 
years at least it seems to have been incorporated 
■with the oath of office taken by members of the 
at Coroyra (Thao. ill. 70 f.); at .Argos (Grote, Hirt. qf 
Greees, lx. 418) ; see Thonlssen, Le droit pinal, p. 153, and cf. I 
Dio Cass. xUv. 28. 6. ‘ 


Council and the Deliasts — the senators swearing 
not to admit any information {iySci^is) or to allow 
any arrest (drayuytj) founded on any fact prior to 
the archonship of Eukleides, excepting only in the 
case of the persons expressly excluded from the 
amnesty tCp ejivydyruv) ; the dikosts swearing 
neither to remember past -wrongs, nor to yield to 
any solicitation to do so, but to give their verdict in 
accordance with the revised code dating from the 
restoration of the democracy (Andoc. de Myst. 90 : 
01 / fiyi]<rtKaKi^<m, ovdk irelaofiai, y//T;<piov/wt di xard 
ro6s Kcifiipovs v6yovs. See Grote, Sist. of Greece 
[vol. xii. ed. 1884], viii. 100 n.).* 

The amnesty, as above described, seems to have 
been renewed two years later uith the secessionists 
at Eleusis (Arist. l.c. ; Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 43 : xal 
d/idraPTcs SpKovs Ij fiijy yi] ftytiriKaK^a-eiv tri Kal ySy oyoO 
re Trohtreioprai Kal role Sokols IftfUyeL 6 Sijfios). The 
energetic but high-handed action of Archinos was 
a powerful factor in maintaining the amnesty. 
When one of the returned exiles began to violate 
the agreement, Archinos haled him before the 
Council, and persuaded the Councillors to put the 
man to death without trial (Arist, l.c. ; Srptrop 
airoKrelvai), telling them that they had now an 
opportunity of showing whether they wished to 
preserve the democracy and abide by their oath. 
Archinos also carried a measure giving every one 
accused in -violation of the amnesty the right to 
raise a special plea in bar of action {irapaypa'fyfi. 
See Isocr. Or. xviii. 2 ; &v ns StKdjyjrai trapi. rois 
SpKOvs, i^etvai rip ipeiyovn rapaypdij/aaBai ... tv’ ol 
ToXjutSpTf s jiycriKaKety jxi) fidvov imopKodvres Ile^iyxoivro 
x.T.X.).t 

It must be noticed that the tenns used of the above event* 
by the classical writers are at 5toXvtreir or et tioXXayaf, at 
5to35itai, o! opxoi — the ‘reconciliation,’ the ‘covenant,’ the 
•oath’ ; while for the specific content of the oath the phrase pi 
ttvria-iKaxety, ‘ not to remember past wrongs^’ is ordinarily used 
(corresponding to the phrase ris trepi tup nporipuy alrfat 
used in Arist Ath. Pol. xl. Sj. Compare the account 
given by the Latin compilers, e.g. Com. Hep. Thras. iii. 2: 
‘legem tulit, no quis ante actarum rerum accusaretur nev* 
multaretur, eamque illi obiivionis appellarant ’; Justin, v. 10. 10 ; 
‘atque Ita per multa membra civitas dlssipata in unum tandem 
corpus redlgitur, et ne qua dlssensio ex ante actls nasceretur, 
omnes lure iurando obstringuntur, discordiarum oblivlonem 
fore.’ The Greek word opnioTio, translating the Latin oblivxo, 

Is first used In -Val. Max. iv. 1. 4 ; ‘hroo oblivlo, quam Athenl- 
enses aptoieriav vocant’: and by Plutarch f Die.. 42): Ktxfpuy 
... eiretav rijvcrvyicATiTov’Aanvaiovr fupwouevnv apVTjoTiav Tfeiv 
itrl Kaiaapi ipTj6(aaaffcu (cf. Plut. Prcrc. Pot. 17 : t5 rb 

rqs dfiyjjoTiae Jirl Totr rptaKovra: and Hist. Aug. Aurel. 39; 
‘amnestia ctiam sub eo aelictorum publicorum decreta est de 
exemplo Atheniensium ’). It was probably the classical phrase 
«T) fiyjja-iKaxeiy that was in Cicero’s mind in the opening of hi* 
first Philippic (PAB. 1. 1 : ‘ In quo tempio, quantum in mo fult, 
led fundamenta pads, Atbenlensiumquo ronovavl vetus ex- 
emplum ; graicum etiam verbura usurpavi, quo turn in sedandis 
disoordlis usa erat civitas ilia, atque omnem memoriam dis- 
cordlarum oblivione sempitema delendam censul'— where, how- 
ever, the Berne ilS reads ‘amnestlam’ before ‘usurpavi’). 

A Bimilar example of an Act of oblivion, though 
no details are kno-wn, is furnished by the restored 
democracy of Samos in B.C. 411 (Thuc. viii. 73 : kuI 
rpidKovra yiv nvas diriKTeiyav rCiv rptaKotrluy, rpets Sh 
ToOj alnurdrovs 4>vyg i^qiiluaav- rots S’ dXAois o6 
puLqaiKaKovyrts SrjyoKpaToiyeyoi rS XonrSv (vveroXtrevov). 
An abortive attempt to re-establish harmony on 
the basis of amnesty was made at Mogara in 
B.C. 424 (Thuc. iv. 74). . _ 

It is clear that the above Acts of oblivion differ 
from those examples to which the word ‘amne-sty’ 
is also applied by modem -writers — that is to say, 
those resolutions, of which several instances are 

* Cf. Dio CttSS. xIIy, 20. 2 ; oToa'ia^uvr/f wore • • /cal rvpayyrjr 
ov irptfrepov amfXXayT^av r&y /eaxuiy trp\v ayv^ic^ox Kal 
ito^ioAo^O’tto^oi Tw>» T« oi/fifitPijKimy <r^t(n • • • 

Kal fi-rjitu ropajray vir?p a’uwK fi^rt tyKoXia^iy trort fxtjrt 

nyriviKOK^vnv TtyL 

t Whether this belongs to the year B.c. 403 or to B.a 401 it 
doubtful— probably to the latter year ; so the present 
would arranffe the events, rejecting Breitenbachs attempt (ed. 
of Xen. Br.tr. ed. 2, note on BeU. il. 4. 43) to prove Uat the 
oath as riven by Andoddes (above quoted) belong:i to the 
second and final act of roconcUiation, and that henceanses Its 
difTercnce from the oath as given by Xen. i/e/f. 11, 4. SS. 
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known from Greek history, taken in times of great 
danger, with the object of stilling disputes and 
nnitmg all forces in defence, by which political 
exiles were recalled and civic rights conferred 
upon those who had been partially or wholly dis- 
franchised as a penal measure. The Athenians 
adopted this measure shortly before the battle of 
Salamis (Andoc. de Myst. 107 : iyvaaav roi5t re 
ipeiyovrai KoraSi^acBai Kal robs Arlyovs iirirlfiovs 
TTOiTjirai, Cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. 22 : KareSt^avro irdvros 
ToiJr dxrrpaKurfiivovs . . . Sid. r^v Sfpfou arporelap). 
Again, a similar resolution was passed at the time 
of the siege of Athens by Lysander, on the motion 
of Patroldeides (Andoc. op. cit. 73 : itrel ydp al vrjes 
Sle^6dp7]<rav kclI TroXiopxla iydvero, ipov\tbaa(i6e srepl 
Sfiovolas, Kal ISo^ev ifiXv robs drtfiovs dsTirl/iovs iroiriaat ; 
see § 77 for the full text of the decree). A third 
example is furnished by the proposal of Hypereides 
after the defeat at Chmroneia, that exiles should 
be recalled and public debtors and other flri/toi be 
restored to their civic status on condition of military 
service (Lycurg. Leocr. 41 ; Hyper./ry. 29 ; Demos. 
Or, xxvi. 12 : Sre ydp 'TTrepelSijs Sypaif/e, r&p irepl 
%aipibpeiap irvx^p.iTtiiPTOis"^'}^rj(rtyepop4pijip . . . elvai 
Toil irl/iovs iirirlfiovs, Xp’ bpiopoovpres Sirapres inrkp rijs 
i\ev0eplas npoBbp.ois iyoipl^oiprai). To these examples 
may be added the measure of Solon (Plut. Sol. 19), 
which restored civil rights to all who before his 
archonship (B.C. 694) had been visited with dis- 
franchisement, with the _ exception of certain 
categories of persons which need not here be 
specified. Such acts of grace were known with 
reference to individuals, e.g., the recall of 
Alcibiadea (Xen. Hell. i. 4. 11, his return in 
B.C. 408 ; the vote of recall actually passed 
in B.O. 411, Thuo. viii. 97) and of Demosthenes in 
B.C. 323 (Pint. D&m. 27), as well as of the historian 
Thucydides— to take only conspicuous examples in 
Athenian history. 

Such acts of grace or pardon on the part of the 
sovereign people in reference to individuals or 
comparatively small groups or classes are clearly 
different in their nature from Acts of oblivion, 
where, in Greek history at any rate, the sovereign 
body itself has been sundered in twain upon a 
conftict of principle concerning the forms of 
government. Both, again, are to be clearly dis- 
tinguished (and the confusion is not uncommon in 
the books oi reference) from what the Greeks called 
iSeia, which corresponds to our Bill of Indemnity. 
Such &Siia or guarantee against penal consequences 
was always necessary to enable anyone to exercise 
any privilege that did not properly belong to his 
status, t.e. to enable slaves, resident aliens or 
disfranchised citizens to perform those higher 
functions which were part and parcel of the notion 
of civic status. It was also necessary before a pro- 
posal for the State to forego any of its rights against 
individuals, as, for example, a proposal for the re- 
moval of atimia or disfranchisement (Dem. Or. 
xxiv. 47 : dXXos oOros pb/ios, obK idv irepl r&p arlpuop 
obSi TUP SipeiKSvrup "KlyeiP oiW iiplctus 

TUP 6<f>\7j/Jidrup oiSl rd^eus, &p pilj r^s dSelas SoOelcrrjs, 
Kal TttihTji p.^ Oidrrap i^aKiaxOitup ^rjipurapfpup. 
Cf. GIA i. 180-183, and i. 32). A vote of ASeia 
also guaranteed informers against punishment for 
crimes in which they might have been participators ; 
but their evidence must be truthful. In general, 
dStio was a preliminary surrender of specific rights of 
the State in favour of an individual for a particular 
purpose (see Goldstaiib, De aSelas notione et usu 
in iure pvblico Attico, Breslau, 1888). 

"We must distinguish, then, the following three 
categories : (1) iSeia, indemnity for acts which 
involve or may involve penal consequences ; _ in 
general, prospective ; only when retrospective 
does it coincide in practical effect with amnesty. 
(2) Pardon, in cases in which the penal con- 


sequences are already in operation. In this sense 
the word ‘amnesty’ is incorrectly used, as above 
explained. The Greeks apparently possessed no 
single term to cover this sense. (3) py ppyaiKaKeXp 
( = Lat. oblivio and late Gr. dpvyirrla j Eng. 
‘ amnesty ’ in its correct use), an Act of oblivion, 
or refusal to make investigation of matters of fact 
with a view to punishment. 

LmBATORB.— Crasser, 'Amnestle des Jahrea <03, ' Munich, 
lS6S,Jahrb.f. Philologie,KciK. 193 fol. : LUbbert, De Amnestia 
anno CCCCIII a. Chr. ab Athcniensibus decreta, Kiel, 1S81 ; 
J, M. Stahl In Rheinisches iliueum, 1890, p. 27B fol. 

W. J. WOODHOIJSE. 

AMPHIARAUS. — A seer and, along with 
Adrastus, the chief hero of the legend of the Seven 
against Thebes. He had early become the subject 
of heroic legend, and his character was portrayed 
in legend in Argos ns well as round about Thebes. 
These local legends had been, too, at an early date 
united to the Theban cycle of legends by the two 
Homeric epics, ‘ The expedition of Amphiaraus ’ and 
the ‘Thebaid.’ But his cult is older than the 
legend. 

Amphiaraus was worshipped in the Peloponnesus 
(Sparta, Pausanias, iii. 12. 6 ; Argos, Pansan. ii. 
23. 2 ; Phlius, Pausan. ii. 13. 7 ; and the colony of 
Byzantium, FHG iv. 149. 16), and especially in 
Oropus near Thebes, where his sanctuary has been 
excavated (Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1893 ff.). He was 
worshipped as a god of the lower world, often at his 
own grave, where he gave oracles. That is the 
original form of the belief regarding him. This 
is the reason, too, why he is a seer m the heroic 
legend, and why he does not die but descends 
alive into the depths of the earth. 

As seer, Amphiaraus was genealogically con- 
nected with the famous seer Melampus (Homer, 
Od. XV. 225 ff.), and later with Apollo (Hygin. 
Fab, 70, 128). Argos was regarded as his home. 
An all but forgotten legend represents him as an 
Argive king and enemy of Adrastus, whose brother 
Pronax he kills. Adrastus flees to Sicyon to 
his grandfather Polybus, but returns victorious 
and makes peace with Amphiaraus. The latter 
marries Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus ; and both 
parties are bound to accept her decision. Wlien 
Polynices was seeking allies for the war against 
Thebes, Adrastus his father-in-law bribed Eriphyle, 
who compelled Amphiaraus, against his will, to 
march with them (Pindar, Nem. ix. with Scholium 
30 and 35 ; Herodotus, v. 67 ; Hygin. Fab. 73). A 
later version of the legend, which probably origin- 
ated from the epic Thebaid, related that Amphi- 
araas concealed himself in his house in order not to 
be compelled to take the field against Thebes, whore 
he knew he must die, but was betrayed by his 
wife Eriphyle, who had been bribed by Polynices 
with the necklace of Harmonty Thus did Eriphyle 
become guilty of the death of Amphiaraus, who at 
his departure instructed his youthful son Amphi- 
lochuB to wreak vengeance on_ Eriphyle for his 
death (Homer, Od. xv. 243 ff. with Scholium 246 ; 
Sophocles, Elec. 836 with Scholium ; Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca, iii. § 60 ff. ; Hygin. Fab. 73). This 
leave-taking was represented on the Cypselns chest 
in Olympia (Pausan. v. 17. 4), and the picture on 
the Corinthian bowl (Kpa-rlip) corresxwnas with it 
{Monumenti d. Institvto, x. 4. 5). 

In Nemea also, which lies on the road between 
Argos and Thebes, there were legends of Amphi- 
araus, traces of which have been preserved in the 
legends of the founding of the Nemean Games, 
especially in the 3rd Hypothesis in Pindar’s Nemean 
Odes ; Aelian, Far. liist, iv. 6 ; Pausanias, iiL 18. 
12, ii. 15. 2 ; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 6, 4. 

In the war against Thebes, Amphiaraus slays 
the powerful Theban hero Melanippus (Herodotus 
V. 67 ; Pausanias, ix. 18. 1). But he cannot with’ 
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stand Periclymenus, and flees from him ; however, 
as the latter is about to stab him in the back, 
Zeus divides the earth with a lightning flash, and 
sinks Amphiaraus with his chanot alive into the 
depths. This tradition is a unity, and thus pro- 
bably derived from the epic Thebaid (Pindar, Nem. 
ix. ^ ; Euripides, Supp. 926 ; ApoUodorus, Bib- 
liotheca, iii. § 77). 

There are mirrored in these legends struggles of 
the time of tlie settlement of the Greek peoples in 
Argos as well as round about Thebes. The people 
who ■worshipped Amphiaraus had brought his cult 
with them from Argos over Phlius and Nemea 
towards the north, where its last remnants were 
preserved between Attica and Bceotia. These his- 
torical recollections in connexion with the cult, 
which remained ever living, have provided the 
material of the legend and determined its character. 

Litbratcbe. — W elcker, EpiteJier Cychis, li. S20 fl. ; Bethe, 
Thelanischt EeldenlUder, 42 fl., 76 ft. ; PavJy-'Wissowa, 1. 

18662 . E, Bethe. 

AMPHICTYONY. — ^An amphictyony was a 
union of difierent cities or peoples, centred in a 
■temple for the common performance of certain 
religious duties. The name is derived from 
dpipiKTloves (with a variant form in later times, 
ifiiptKTioi'tt), which, with its equivalent TnpiKTlovti, 
is used by early ivTiters (Homeric Hymn, Pindar, 
Thucydides) in the sense of ‘dwellers round.’ The 
word 6./i<piKTvovla is not expressly defined by any 
Greek writer ; it is not frequent in the classical 
authors, although the substantive &n<hiKTiovcs 
and the adjective ifKpiKTvai’iKhs are often used. 
The ideas attached to these words were coloured 
hy the history and constitution of the Delphian 
amphictyony, and we need not assume that all 
amphictyomc unions were similar in organization 
or function. Many local unions in early times 
which ■were formed on a religions basis, and would 
fall wthin the definition ^ven above, are not 
expressly described as amphictyonies. This may 
^ accidental, for some amphiotyonic unions are 
mentioned only once in ancient literature, and 
there w'ere primitive religious leagues, which did 
not survive in later times, that seem to have 
possessed the characteristics generally regarded 
as amphiotyonic, and we know of no essential 
difierence which should exclude them from the 
present sunmy. 

The simplest form of union which can be traced 
in the earliest times is the union of people of 
kindred race ■within a continuous area round a 
common temple. 

Such a federation is perhaps implied in the be- 
ginning of Odyss. iii., where the men of Pylos in 
their companies feast and offer sacrifice to Poseidon. 
So Strabo records (■viii. 343) that the Tryphilians 
met at Saraicnm in the grove of the Samian 
Poseidon, had the sacred truce proclaimed, and 
united in sacrifice. So also the twelve Ionian 
cities of the Peloponnesus, before the Ionian 
migration, combined in a religious lea^e centred 
in the temple of Poseidon at Helice (Strabo, ■viiL 
384), and on this league was modeUed the federa- 
tion of the Ionian colonies in Asia. Strabo (ix. 
412) refers to the ‘ amphictyonic ’ league of On- 
chestus, whose meeting-place was the grove of 
Poseidon in the territory of Haliartus, founded 
perhaps before the immigration of the Boeotians. 
The Boeotians, after their conquest, celebrated at 
the temple of Itonian Athene, in the plain of 
Coronea, the festival of the Pamboeotia (Strabo, 
ix. 411) ; and we may assume that their league had 
an amphictyonic character. It may have been the 
original basis of the political federation of later 
times. , . , 

Strabo (viii. 374) also records an ‘amphictyony 


of Calauria, an island off the coast of Troezen. 
This met, probably at a very early period, at the 
temple of Poseidon (which was always an asylum), 
and included the following cities; Hermione! 
Epidanrus, Aegina, Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, and 
the Minyan Orcliomenns. At a later time Argos 
and Sparta took the place of Nauplia and Prasiae. 
This leame combined states which were not neigh- 
bours. Whether it had any objects other than 
religions we do not know ; but it is possible, as is 
generally assumed, that it was a union of sea- 
states, designed to secure intercourse by sea. 

The ampliictyony of Pylae, which afterwards 
became so important from its connexion with 
Delphi, was onginally a combination of different 
races_(not cities), united in the worship of Demeter. 
Its history ivill be studied in detail below. 

There are possible references to an amphictyony 
of Dorian states centred in Argos (Pans. iv. 5. 2 ; 
Pint. Parall. 3), presumably meeting at the temple 
of Apollo Pythaeus. The allusion in Pindar {Nem. 
■vi. 44) to the festival of the ‘ amphictyons ’ in the 
grove of Poseidon is held by some to imply a 
Corinthian amphictyony, but the word may be 
used in a general sense. It has been suggested 
that _we should assume a Euboean amphictyony 
meeting in the temple of Amarynthian Artemis, 
as there is evidence of the Euboean cities combining 
in a festival there (Strabo, x. 448 ; Livy, xxxv. 38). 

Of these religious leagues centred on the main- 
land of Greece, those meeting at Samicum, Helice, 
Coronea, and Amarynthus are not expre.ssly de- 
scribed as amphictyonies. Of the federations of 
the Greek colonies, in the Aegean or in Asia, we 
have warrant for calling only that of Delos an 
amphictyoiw- This league from a very early date 
united tne lonians of the islands in the worship of 
Apollo, and its history will be considered below. 
There are other leases which have amphictyonic 
characteristics. The twelve Ionian colonies of 
Asia Minor (of which a list is given in Herod, i. 
142) met at the Panionium, a precinct on the pro- 
montory of Mycale dedicatea to the Heliconian 
Poseidon, and celebrated a festival called Panionia 
(Herod, i. 148 ; cf. Strabo, viii. 384 ; Diod. xv. 49). 
The lea^e, which was probably founded on the 
model of the original league of the Ionian cities in 
the Peloponnesus, had also political objects, and 
the meetings at the Panionium were used for the 
discussion of questions of common policy and to 
promote joint action (Herod, i. 170, vi. 7). Ephesus 
w’us also a place of common festival for the lonians 
(Thuc. iii. 104 ; cf. Dionys. Hal. iv. 25, who says 
the precinct of Artemis was the place of meeting, 
and Hiod. xv. 40, who says the rayhy'ipts was trans- 
ferred from the Panionium to Ephesus). The 
grove of Poseidon at Tenos seems to have been the 
site of a Tratr/jyvpts (Strabo, x. 487). 

The three Dorian cities of Ehodes (Lindas, 
lalysus, and Camirus), Cos, and Cnidus, with 
Halicarnassus (which was aftenvards excluded from 
the union), celebrated a festival on the Triopian 
promontory at the temple of Apollo (Herod, i. 144). 
Dionysius (l.c.) says that these Dorians and the 
lonians meeting at Ephesus took the great am- 
phictyony as their model, and attributes to their 
leagues, besides religious functions, powers of 
iuiSdiction and control of policy for which we 
have no eiddence elsewhere. 

The religions leagues in Greece and the colonies 
which come within the definition of an amphio- 
tyony, as given above, have been mentioned. _ It 
is possible that there were other similar federations 
in early times of which all trace is lost. 

Before discussing the Delian and the Delphian 
amphictyonies, each of which bod a special charac- 
ter, it will be best to consider the general functions 
of such religious leagues. 
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It is clear that the amphictyony was a primitive 
form of union, the origin of which in all probability 
preceded the coming of the Achaean invaders. 
The gods whose temples supplied the meeting- 
places are for the most part the gods of the earliest 
inhabitants. Poseidon appears at Samioum, Helice, 
Onohestus, Calauria, and the Isthmus (if we in- 
terpret Pindar’s allusion as showing the existence 
of an aiMhictyony), and at Mycale and Tenos. At 
Pylae, Demeter was the presiding goddess. The 
primary purpose was the common worship, at set 
times, of the god ; and the offering of a common 
sacrifice and the celebration of a common festival 
were essential elements. (Terms like ri TlafijSotilrrta, 
Ttk flavicivia, t4 t4 AiJXta might denote the 

festival generally, or the sacrifice ; cf. Strabo, viii. 
884, ffiiovai iKU rS. Ilai'icii'ta]. 

At the meeting (irarij^i/pis) a sacred truce 
was proclaimed. The cities or peoples participating 
sent sacred envoys {B^upol, in some instances de- 
noted by special titles, Jlv6aX(rTai, AijXioaraf), but 
many of the ordinary citizens flocked to the gather- 
ings. Usually there were athletic and musical 
contests, and it is possible that the great games of 
Greece had their origin in amphictyonic meetings 
(see Gilbert, Griech. Staatsaltcrtiimer, ii. p. 406). 

The gathering often served other purposes ; fairs 
were held, and some of them became important 
markets. Peaceful intercourse between the states 
was encouraged, and combination for political 
purposes was facilitated by these meetings, which 
were sometimes used for definite political ends. 
Thus the lonians discussed their common interests, 
and resolved on united action at the Panionium ; 
the Boeotian confederation may have been the out- 
come of the religious league at Coronea, and events 
caused the Delian and the Delphian amphictyonies 
to assume political importance. In spite, however, 
of the exaggerated statements of some ancient 
writers (Dionys. Hal. iv. 25), there is not sufficient 
evidence to justify us in assuming that the original 
purpose of the amphictyonic gatlierings was other 
than religious. But the indirect results were of 

g reat moment both in religion and politics. The 
reek tendency to disunion was in some measure 
corrected. Co-operation in the worship of a tribal 
god gave expression to the idea of kinship ; inter- 
course at the sacrifices, festivals, and marts tended 
to break down the barriers between different states, 
and on occasion prepared the way for permanent 
peace and political union. The names Pamboeotia 
and Panionia, riven to two of these gatherings, 
emphasize the idea of unity. When the amphicty- 
ony included cities which were not neighbours, or 
which did not recognize the bond of kinship, its 
function was even more important. The associa- 
tion of different peoples in the worship of a common 
god broke through the exclusiveness of local cults, 
and tended to found that religious unity which was 
regarded as one of the hoses of Hellenic nationality 
(Herod, viii. 144). The Delphian amphictyony 
certainly contributed to the idea of Hellenism, and, 
in concert with the oracle, had great influence in 
establishing common religious obser^'ances among 
the Greeks. Its political importance was in some 
sense accidental j its religious functions it shared 
with the other amphictyonies, whose importance in 
the history of religion rests on tlieir work in unit- 
ing diflerent states in the common worship of the 
same gods. 

The Delian amphictyony. — ^Delos, the sacred 
island, hallowed as the birthplace of Apollo, >vas 
from early times a religions centre for the lonians 
of the Aegean. The legends spoke of a transfer 
of_ the island from Poseidon to Apollo (Strabo, 
viii. 373), and of Theseus institutmg a festival 
(Pans. viii. 48. 3 ; cf. Pint. Thes. 21). It is thought 
that the connexion of Theseus with the festival 


was an invention in the time of the Athenian 
domination ; but, at least from the time of Solon, 
Athens sent sacred envoys, A^Xiacrraf, chosen from 
certain Eupatrid families (Athen. vi. 234). There 
is evidence for the existence of the irarijyu/jts at a 
comparatively early date, in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo (i. 146-164 ; cf. Time. iii. 104, Ijv 
Si nore Kal rb vi\ai ficydXij filroSos is Ay\oy ruy 
'Itivwy re Kal irepiKTiSywv vrjaiuruy, and Strabo, X. 485). 
To Delos came the ‘ lonians in their trailing robes,’ 
w’ith their wives and their children. There they 
oflered sacrifice, performed sacred dances and 
hymns, and engaged in contests. Doubtless a 
sacred truce was proclaimed, and a fair was held 
upon the seashore, where the visitors to the 
festival exchanged their goods. The union of the 
states celebrating the festival probably bore the 
name of an amphictyony. Although it is not 
expressly described as such, the existence in later 
times of officials called 'AfupiKTdoves is best explained 
on the theory that the title is a survival from 
earlier days (see below, and cf. Time. l.c. vepiKrtoyes). 
As Mycale and Ephesus rose in importance as 
meeting-places for the lonians of Asia Minor and 
of the islands near the coast, the festival at Delos 
waned. The islanders (presumably of the Cyclades) 
and the Athenians continued to send their bands of 
singers and their sacrifices, but in the troublous 
times of the 6th and 6th centuries the great 
festivals were abandoned (Thuc. l.c.). 

Delos was too small in extent and population to 
possess any political strength. Hence it was liable 
to come under the patronage or the sway of domi- 
nant powers. PisistratuB had purified the island, 
and Polycrates had shown it favour (Thuc. l.c.). 
The Athenians, on the institution of their con- 
federacy in 477, chose Delos os the meeting-place. 
Political reasons may have moved them, but it is 
robable that their choice was partly determined 
y the desire to represent their league as an 
amphictyony, centred in what had been a holy 
place of the Ionian race, of ivhich Athens claimed 
to be the natural head. At Delos the meetings of 
the allies were held, and the federal funds were 
stored. With the growth of Athenian domination 
and the transfer of the treasury to Athens (in 454), 
Delos lost its importance in the confederacy, until, 
in 426-6, the Athenians purified the island, and 
established a great festival, to be held every four 
years. Whether the amphictyony had hitherto in 
form survived or not, we do not know, but the 
Athenians seem to have ^vi8hed to represent it as 
still existing. Thus, although the temple and its 
funds were controlled by Athenian magistrates 
(the earliest direct evidence refers to the year 
434-3, CIA i. 283), these bore the title 'Au^nKrCoves 
or ’ Ap^iKTioves ’Afftjyaluy {BCH viii. p. 283). The 
robable explanation of this name is that the title 
ad at some time been borne by the representatives 
of other states, and that although (wift one or two 
exceptions in the 4th cent.) only the Athenians 
appointed such magistrates, the fiction of am- 
pluctyonic government was kept up. (Our know- 
ledge is based on inscriptions ; the only allusion to 
such officials in literature is in Athenoeua, iv. 173, 
6 ruty 'AfitfiiKTvSvtiiy yip-os). 

The amphictyony of Delos thus ceased to be a 
religious union of independent states, and became 
an instrument of Athenian supremacy, so that its 
history is bound up with the varying fortunes of 
Athens. 

The festival (Ai)X(o) was celebrated in the spring 
of the third year of each Olympiad. (A lesser 
festival took place every year). It was regulated 
and presided over by the Athenians (Anstotle, 
Ath. Pol. 64. 7, refers to it as if it were an 
Athenian festival) ; the Athenians sent a Oewpla in 
the sacred aliip, and at every celebration an offering 
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of a gold crown -was made to Apollo {dpiarewu roO 
6eo0, CIA ii. 814) ; and from the number of crowns 
recorded in the inventories, the number of celebra- 
tions can be estimated. The festival was modelled 
on the great Pan-Hellenic festivals, and was doubt- 
less open to all the states of the Aegean, possibly 
to all the Greeks. To the old athletic and musical 
contests the Athenians added horse races. (Por 
the order of proceedings see Plut. Nic. 3). 
Banquets concluded the festival, at which the 
Delians served the tables, and’ hence bore the title 
of 'EXeoSih-ac (Atlien. iv. 173). 

The first celebration was in 425, and was pro- 
bably the occasion of the magnificent Beupla. of 
Nicias (Pint. Nic. 3 ; others attribute this to 417). 
The Delians seem to have resented the rule of the 
Athenians, and in 422 the Athenians expelled 
them from the island (Time. v. 1), intending, no 
doubt, to make it a mere appanage of Athens. 
But in 420, at the bidding of the Delphian oracle, 
th^ were restored. 

The festival was celebrated every four years 
during the Peloponnesian Avar. An inscription of 
410-409 (BCE viii. p. 283) shoAvs Delian veuKdpot 
sharing in the administration Avith the four 
’ABrjvaluif ’AfitpiKrioves (for Avhose title this is 
the earliest definite evidence). After the fall of 
Athens, Delos regained its independence (the 
fragment of an inscription, IGA 91, probably refers 
to this) ; the great irevreTiipi! Avas abandoned, but 
the annual festival Avas celebrated by the Delians, 
and to this the Athenians still sent their Bcciipla 
(Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 2). 

Soon after the battle of Cnidus, when the 


Athenians Avere striving to re-establish a federation 
of sea -states, they seem to have regained the 
control of the Delian temple (CIA iv. 2. 8136), 
and the festival Avas rencAved probably in 388 (in 
the 4th cent, its date Avas changed to the second 
year of the Olympiad). The Athenian control 
Avas interrupted for a time (the banishment of 
Delians recorded in CIA ii. 814 may be connected 
Avith this epoch), and probably the festival Avas 
omitted in 380 ; but Avith the foundation of their 
second confederacy the Athenians Avere again 
masters of the Aegean. The inscription containing 
the accounts from 377 to 374 (knoAvn as the SandAvich 
marble, CIA ii. 814) throAvs much light on temple 
property and administration. From 377 to 376 the 
sacred property Avas administered by four ’AfKpiK- 
rioves ’AOrjuatbiv : in 374 five Athenian commissioners 
were appointed and five 'AvSplaiv ’A/i’piKrCoytt. This 
recognition of the allies is consistent Avith the 
principles of the confederacy, but in only one 
other inscription do the Andrian commissioners 
appear (EGH viii. 367), and the Athenians, aided by 


Delian subordinate officials (Bav\rj AijMuy Kal Itpowoiol 
mentioned in an inventory of 364-3, BCE x. 461), 
continued to administer the temple and the sacred 
property. The festival Avas reOTlarly celebrated 
with the usual ofiering of a golden _croAvn._ The 
resentment of the Delians AA'as manifested in the 
banishment (probably about 350) of an Athenian 
partisan (CIA ii. 1150); and, in S45-4 or 344~3, the 
Delians appealed to the arbitration of the Delphian 
amphictyony to regain control of the temple (see 
beloAV, p. 398). The decision Avas favourable to 
the Athenians ; even after the collapse of her 
poAver, Athens retained her control of Delos until 
at least 315. Before 308 Delos Avas independent, 
and the nominal anmhictyony had come to an end. 
(For date, see von SchSfler in Pauly-IVissoAva, iv. 
2482 ). ^ 

The Delphian amphictyony. — ^The chief am- 
phictyony is usually referred to by modem Avnters 
as ‘ tne Delphian ’ or ‘ the Pythian,' because in 
historical times De^hi Avas its most important 
place of meeting. It met also at Anthela, near 


Thermopylae. The ancients regard it as 
hmphiotyony ; allusions to it are usually connected 
AAdth the suDstantive ’AfitpucrOoves or the adjective 
’A/iipiKTvopiKds (Avith o-ivoBof, (Tijcmjfui, cvviSpiov), and 
the collectii^e substantive ^Afitpitcrvovla, is compara- 
tively rare (Dem. vi. 19, xi. 4). The substantive 
A/tipiKTioves is used either of the amphictyonio 
peoples generally, or of their representatives at 
the am^ictyomc meetings, or of the actual 
council of Hieromnemones. 

Its early history is legendary (Strabo, ix. 420, 
Ttb TrdXai flip oSy dyyoetrai), and the legends are 
diversely interpreted. The foundation aa’us ascribed 
to an eponymous hero, Amphictyon, usually 
described as the son of Deucalion and brother of 
Hellen (by Dionysius, iv. 25, as the son of Hellen), 
some 3(i0 years before the Trojan war. He, being 
king at Thermopylae, united the neighbouring 
peoples in the festival of Pylaea. Other ac- 
counts explained the name ’AfKptKriovcs as meaning 
‘the neighbouring peoples,’ and connected the 
institution Avith Defphi (for the authorities see 
Biirgel, Die pylaiscti - delphische Amphiktyonie, 
m 4 ff.). The rival claims of Thermopylae and 
Delphi, as the place of origin, were reconciled in 
the legend that Acrisius, summoned from Argos 
to help the Delphians, instituted a cwiSpioy at 
Delphi on the model of thatatPylae, and organized 
the constitution of the amphictyony (Schol. to 
Enr. Orest. 1093 ; cf. Strabo, ix. 420). Little further 
is recorded until the first Sacred War (B.c. 695), 

! Avhen the amphictyonic peoples are said to have 
attacked Crisa for injury done to Delphi and 
transgression of the amphictyonio ordinances 
(ASschines, iii. 107-8 ; Strabo, ix. 419). After the 
destrnction of Crisa, the Pythian games were 
instituted. 

The truth underlying the legends may be some- 
Avhat as folloAvs. At a remote period, probably 
before the great migrations Avithin Greece, the 
peoples then settled near Thermopylae combined 
in the worship of Demeter, the festival possibly 
being connected Avith the harvest. That Pylae 
was the original meeting - place is probable on 
the folloAving grounds. The cult of Demoter 
Amphictyonis Avas always maintained at Pylae ; 
the meetings of the amphictyony, Avhether at 
Pylae or Delphi, bore the name JIvXala, and 
HvXoyi/jot was the title of the official envoys ; the 
peoples in after times belonging to the amphic- 
tyony were largely those grouped round Thermo- 
pylae. It is a matter of speculation Avhich of 
these peoples originally belonged to the amphic- 
tyony. There Avere, no doubt, fresh accessions 
consequent on the migrations, and, by the end 
of the 7th cent., probably most of the peoples in 
eastern Greece between Thessaly and Laconia had 
been admitted. The Thessalians Avere presidents. 
At some period before the first Sacred War, Delphi 
had been taken under the protection of the am- 
phictyony, and became a second place of meeting. 
(Legend placed this at a very early date, and the 
tradition of the Greeks undoubtedly set it before 
the Sacred War. Biirgel argues that the Avar was 
not conducted by the amjmictyony, which, he 
thinks, Avas opened to new states after the war). 
The Avar with Crisa marks an epoch ; henceforth 
the history of the league rests on surer informa- 
tion; it IS more closely identified Avith Delphi, 
whose shrine and property came under the pro- 
tection of the amphictyonio council, which also 
had the superintendence of the Pythian games. 

(a) Members . — ^The amphictyony aa’os a league of 
tAA'clve peoples (idyri, called ytrij by Pans. x. 8. 2 ; 
Strabo, ix. 420, Avrongly speaks of ir6\eis). What- 
cA-er changes in the composition of the amphio- 
tyony took place, the number of the peoples was 
constant. The earliest list that has come down to 
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ns is that of Aeschines (ii. 116), who professes to 
give twelve names, though only eleven appear in 
tlie text. These are the Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, lonians, Perrhaehians, Magnetians, Locr- 
ians, Oetaeans, Phthians, Malians, and Phocians. 
It is generally believed that the Dolopes should' he 
added to complete the list, and that Aeschines 
describes as Oetaeans the people who more usually 
appear as Aenianes (Herod, vii. 132, in a list of 
nine peoples who submitted to Xerxes, cites only 
amphictyonic peoples). From 346 to 345 the Mace- 
donian king took the place of the Phocians, and 
the Delphians were admitted, room being made for 
them by uniting the Perrhaehians and the Dolopes 
as one people. (An inscription gives us a list of the 
peoples in 344-3. SeeE. Bourguet, L’ Administra- 
tion JinancUre dusanchtatre pythique au IV‘ sidcle 
avant J£sus-Christ, p. 145 ff., and BCS xxi. p. 322). 
The subsequent changes after the Aetolians were 
admitted need not be followed here. 

While there was at all periods a conservative 
adherence to the principle that races and not 
states should be members of_ the ampliiotyony, 
a measure ascribed to Acrisius, and certainly 
adopted at an early date, regulated the participa- 
tion of separate states in the amphictyonic council. 
lEach of the twelve peoples admitted to membership 
had two votes (Aeseh. ii. 116), and in some cases 
these votes were divided between different branches 
of the same race [e.g. the Loorians and the 
Malians), or between states belonging to the same 
race ; thus we find the Ionian votes shared by 
Athens and one of the Euboean states ; the Dorian 
votes divided between the Dorians of the metro- 
polis and the Dorians of the Peloponnesus, or at 
another time between the Lacedaemonians and 
some other state of the Peloponnesus {BOH xx, 
p. 197ff.) j and the Boeotian votes between the dif- 
ferent cities of Boeotia (Thebes being usually repre- 
sented). The exclusion of a particular state from 
the amphictyony might be effected ■without 
dhninishmg the representation of the race to 
which it belonged, as its vote could be transferred 
to another state. We have no information as to 
how the apportionment of votes to the Individual 
states or sections of the people was effected. Wliile 
the decision of amphictyonic business was thus 
entrusted to the representatives of the states quali- 
fied for the time to vote, other states not so repre- 
sented, or even states which had no right to a 
vote, might take part in the amphictyonic meet- 
ings, and send sacred embassies. 

( 6 ) Meetings and representatives. — ^The meetings 
were held to-ice a year, in spring and autumn 
(n-vAafa elapit’i] jcoi /leroirbipirij, Strabo, ix. 420), and 
on each occasion at both Authela and Delphi. 
Extraordinary meetings might be called (Aesch. 
iii. 124). Any members of the amphictyonic peoples 
might attend ; sacred embassies {Oeuplai) were 
probably sent by the amphictyonic peoples, and 
there were also IIi'\a 76 pot (in some ■writers IluXa- 
TDpat) and Tepognj/toves, who represented the in- 
•terests of the states or peoples qualified to vote. 
From the 3rd century ’Ayoparpol seem to have taken 
the place of the IIu\a 76 poi. 

There is some uncertainty na to the respective duties ot the 
Ilv’Xaydpoi and the Ttpopi'sMoi'te at different dates. In the carlj’ 
years ot the Eth cent, the IIuXayEpoi are represented os the 
executive and deliberative power (Herod, vii. 213 ; Plut. Them. 
20. Strabo ix. 420 does not mention any other officials)- 
Towards the end ot the century we can trace Tepopi^pM»-is 
(.^ristoph. jYu6. 023). Inscriptions and literary evidence (the 
account ot the meeting ot the amphictyony in Aeschines, Hi. 
llSff., is our chief authority) show that in the 4th cent, 
the Hictomnemoncs (who were twenty -four in number, two 
for each amphictyonic people) termed the council of the 
amphictyony. Pylagori were still appointed, but had not 
voUng power, and were perhaps not limited in number. Thus, 
Athens sent three to Delphi in 330. The method of appointing 
these officials may have been lelt to the discretion of the 
different states. At Athens we find the Hleromnemones ap- 


pointed by lot (Aristophanes, l.e.) and the Pylngori elected. 
Prominent statesmen were eometimes appointed (e.g. Demos- 
thenes and Aeschines), perhaps to watch over the political 
Interests of their state at the amphicti’onj-. From the 
narrative of the meeting in 339 (Aeschines, f.c.) it would appear 
that the Hieromnemones formed the council ((rui-e!pioi0 of 
the amphictyony, and that the individual Hieromnemon might 
seek advice and support from the Pj-lagori of his state. Thus 
Aeschines, who was one of the Athenian Pylagori, was admitted 
to the council of the Hieromnemones when the other Pylngori 
had ■withdrawn, and after defending the cause of Athens, 
retired before the vote took place. In the council ot 
Hieromnemones, all power, deliberative, judicial, and executive, 
was vested, and It was apparently sometimes described as 
vb Koivov rtav *Afi4>iKn6vuiv {CxA ii. B51, 1. 41 ; cf. Aesch. ii. 139). 
The president is referred to as b ras yywpov (Aesch. 

iii. 124). The decisions of the council were called tiniaTa or 
Ta ietayniva. It was open to the council to call an cxAiyrta 
of all who were attending the meeting (ot truvOvome koX 
Xpiopivot Tu 6e^, Aesch. l.e.), presumably to announce the 
course of action proposed, or to ratify too decision of too 
council. 

For the special boards of moiroiof and rap-tai see below. 

(c) Competence of the amphictyony. — It is 
difficult precisely to define the competence of the 
amphictyony. There is no general statement in 
ancient ivriters that can be relied upon (Dionys. 
Hal. iv. 25, vaguely exaggerates), and its powers, 
BO far as they cannot be inferred from the original 
aims, must m the main be deduced from the his- 
torical instances of its actmty. It should be noted 
that the influence and the importance of the am- 
phictyony varied greatly at different periods. As 
most of its members were politically insignificant, 
states such as Athens and Sparta at the height of 
their power had little respect for its authority. 
On the other hand, when a strong state com- 
manded a majority of votes and so became predomi- 
nant in the council, it could use the amphictyony 
for its OMTJ ends, and find pretexts to justify an 
extension of amphictyonic action. It is possible 
here to give only broad results ■without detail. 

We may assume that, probably from the first, 
the amphictyony had two main objects s the union 
of different peoples for common religious purposes, 
and the common observance of certain rules affect- 
ing the relations between those peoples. Two 
causes combined to increase the importance of 
these objects. As the amphictyony came to 
include representatives from most of the peoples of 
Greece, it tended to assume an Hellenic character, 
and when Delphi wm taken under its protection 
and became its most important meeting-place, the 
universal recognition of the oracle and of the cult 
of Apollo increased the prestige and importance of 
the amphictyony. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the relative spheres of Delphi and of the 
amphictyony, but it must be remembered that the 
oracle, though under the protection of the amphic- 
tyony, was independent, and many institutions or 
observances which owed their origin to Delphi 
should not be credited to the amphictyony. 

The members of the amphictyony united in 
common religious observances at both Anthela 
and Delphi. At Anthela they worshipped Demeter 
(ivith the title 'An<piKTvovh or llvXo(a) and the hero 
Amphictyon. We know that there were meetings 
in spring and autumn protected by the proclama- 
tion of a holy truce {isexeipia) ; sacrifice was offered, 
and probably a festival was celebrated with its usual 
accompaniment of contests and market. An im- 
portant inscription (CIA ii. 646) j^ves ■ns much 
infomation as to the relations of the amphictyony 
■odth Delphi. The inscription dates from B.C. 380, 
and the assertion of the amphictyonic rules and 
duties may mark a recent restoration of the power 
of the amphictyony, perhaps under the protection 
of Sparta, then at the height of her power (Biirgel, 
op. cit. p. 252 ; Bourguet, op. cit. pp. 158-9). At 
Delphi Leto, Artemis, and Athena Pronaia (or 
Pronoia) were associatod ■with Apollo as Amphio- 
tyonic deities (Aesch. iU. 108, 111), to whom sacrifice 
was offered at the spring and autumn meetings. 
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In the procession preceding the sacrifice, among 
other beasts an ox of CToat price was led (this is 
the ^ovs rod ■qpuor of CIA ii. 545, 1. 32 ; cf. Xen. 
ffell. vi- 4. _29, fioOs pye/iiip. Some think this beast 
was a special offering at the great Pytliia). The 
amjjhictyony superintended the meetings and 
festivals, including the great Pythia, which took 
place every four years, and the annual Pythia. 
To these festivals the araphictyonio states sent 
envoys (perhaps the irveaVarai of Strabo, ix. 404 ; cf. 
CIA ii. 545. 45, where Bockh restored wBai'en-is). 
The amphictyony was responsible for the care of 
the sacred rites, of the property consecrated to the 
gods, the temples and other buildings, and the 
sacred land. In the inscription referred to provi- 
sion is made for a circuit of the sacred land (WpoJor, 
of. Dem. xviii. 160, n-epieXOeo'), and penalties are 
imposed on anyone taking it into cultivation (cf. 
Aesch. iii. 109, 119). The Hieromnemones are to 
keep the buildings at Delphi in repair. The roads 
and bridges (presumably on the routes leading to 
Delphi) are to be kept up by the amphictyons 
(usually interpreted as the different peoples be- 
lonring to the amphictyony). 

More important duties fell to the amphictyony 
when the great temple had to be rebuilt. In the 
6th cent., after it had been destroyed by fire, the 
rebuilding was entrusted to the Alcmaeonidae, as 
contractors (Herod, ii. 180, v. 62). In 373 the 
temple was again burnt down, and under the 
ampliictyonio laiv of 380 the Hieromnemones 
undertook its reconstruction. We have much 
detailed information on the procedure from in- 
scriptions recently found at Delphi. (Tho results 
are summarized in E. Bourguet, U Administration 
financiirt du sanctuaire prjthique an IV" siicle 
avant Jisns • Christ). The restoration of the 
temple undertaken in 3G9 was not completed 
for thirty years. The w’ork was interrupted by 
the Sacred War, but the heavy tine imposed upon 
the Phocians supplied funds, which enabled the 
work to be carried throuj'h. In connexion with 
this work two new colleges of ainphictyonic 
magistrates were instituted. From 309 we can 
trace the activity of the paovoiol. The members 
of the College belonged to amphictyonic peoples, 
but the total number, as well as the numbers from 
the different states, varied widely. Some of the 
states represented in the amphictyonic council 
appointed none, while Delphi had a vaoirotos 
before it secured a vote in the council. The 
vaoTToiol met twice a year at the ordinary meetings 
of the amphictyony ; they collected funds for the 
expense of rebuilding, and made contracts in ac- 
cordance with the specifications [irvyyparpal) drawm 
up for tho different parts of the work. (For details 
of the contracts, methods of payment, etc., see 
Bourguet, op. cit. p. 95 ff.). After the com- 
pletion of the temple, the vaoroiol were charged 
witli the maintenance of the fabric, and their 
activity can be traced for a century and a half. 

In 339, at the autumn session, a college of 
twenty-four raptai was instituted (see Bourguet, 
p. 110 ff.). It is thought that the institution 
may have been proposed in the interest of Philip, 
who was anxious to increase his influence in the 
amphictyony. The result was to make the work 
of the vao-rotol subordinate, and to concentrate the 
control of expenditure in the hands of the new 
college. The composition of the college was 
identical with that of the council of the Hiero- 
mnemones ; the same states were represented, and 
the lists of both ivere drawn up in the same order. 
The raftlai, from the earns assigned to them, met 
not only the expenses of rebuilding the temple 
(the money for which was paid over to the vaovotol), 
but the other e.xpenses of the amphictyony, both 
at Delphi and Pylae (see Bourguet, p. 126 ff.). This 


board was, however, only a temporary institution, 
and when the last instalment of the Phocian fine 
had been paid and the temple at Delphi was finished, 
their work probably ceased. Before 310, and pos- 
sibly as early as 326, they were no longer acting. 

Inscriptions thus enable us to realize in detail 
the activity of the amphictyony in the case of the 
sacred property. The protection of the property 
of the god is one of the objects guaranteed by the 
amphictyonic oath recited by Aeschines (ii. 115). 
The other clauses of the oath remind ns of another 
obligation of the amphictyony, the observance of 
certain common principles, the violation of which 
was a sin visited by amphictyonic vengeance. 
Aeschines mentions the oath not to raze any 
amphictyonic city to the ground, or to cut off 
running water in war or peace. The purpose of 
those prohibitions, which may go back to the 
origin of the amphictyony, is not to prevent war 
altogether, but to modify its harshness and to 
encourage peaceful intercourse. We do not know 
ivhether there were other general obligations of a 
similar character recognized by the amphictyony. 
Dionysius (iv. 25) refers to kdivoI vbnoi called 
amphictyonic, and other miters refer to the laws 
or deliberations of the amphictyony (Strabo, 
ix. 420; Schol. to Ear. Orest. 1093). If we 
could accept the vague statements of these late 
writers, we might assume a much uider com- 
petence of the amphictyony in regulating the 
relations of the Greek states to one another, 
and it is possible that there were xoiyh yb/iipa or 
ybfioi rdy other than those mentioned 

by Aeschines, which were sanctioned by the 
amphictyony (see Burgel, op. cit, p. 198, for 
certain regulations, possibly but not demonstrably 
amphictyonic). There are instances of charges 
being brought before the amphictyony which 
may have been based on the supposed riolation 
of general rules, though we lack definite testi- 
mony. Among the historical incidents quoted in 
this connexion are the condemnation of the Dolopes 
of Scjrros for piracy jlMut. dm. 8); tlie price put 
imon the head of Ephialtes after the second Persian 
War (Herod, vii. 213) ; the condemnation of the 
Spartans, who were fined and excluded from the 
amphictyony for the seizure of the Cadmea 
(Diod. xvi. 23) ; and the charge threatened against 
Athens by the Amphissians in 339 (Aesch. iii. 116). 

Charges brought before the amphictyony were 
tried by the council, which might fine the offenders 
or exclude them from the league, or in more serious 
cases proclaim a holy war against the offending 
state. As we do not know the scope of the 
amphictyonic laws, we cannot saj’ whether the 
charges were always based on a supposed trans- 
gresSon of them. Probably some pretext was 
assumed to bring them within the jurisdiction, 
but tho competence of the amphictyony might 
be extended by the admission of charges which 
did not properly come before its court. Thus an 
Athenian decree of 363 {CIA ii. 54) asserts that 
Astycrates has been condemned rapa roiit ybpicus ruy 
’AntptKTibvwy, and in 335 Alexander apparently de- 
manded that the orators of Athens should be tried 
before the amphictyony (Dem. xriii. 322). Apart 
from this, disputes might be referred by consent 
to the arbitration of the amphictyony, and we 
probably have an instance of this in the submis- 
sion by the Athenians and Delians of their contro- 
versy respecting the Delian temple in 345-4 or 
344-3 (Dem. xviii. 134, xix. 65). 

The amphictyony might pass votes referring 
to individuals, as in the honours accorded to the 
heroes of Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 223) and to 
Scyllias (Pans. x. 19. 1), and in the grants of 
irOifta and to the guilds of Dionysiae artists 

(CIA ii. 551 — at some date after 279). 
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We may conclude that the competence of the 
amphictyony vras not rigidly restricted, at least 
in practice. It was open to a power possessing a 
dominant influence to extend its functions, and 
Alexander induced the council to confer upon him 
the command of the war against Persia (Diod. 
xvii. 4). 

(d) Importance of the amphictyony. — The 
amphictyony in its constitution, its ohjects, and 
its possioilities involved important principles. It 
united many diflerent peoples of Greece on the 
basis of a common Hellenism ; and this union was 
realized hy a system of representation by which 
equal votes were accorded to the several members. 
It fulfilled the purpose common to amphictyonies 
generally, of maintoining certain religious institu- 
tions and rites, while it enforced the recomition of 
rules regulating the relations of its members. In 
this respect it tended to establish in the Greek 
world a system of jitcwt-intemational law, with a 
court tx) enforce it, comparable in our own days to 
the purpose of the Concert of Europe. In its con- 
stitution it might seem to prepare the way for a 
federal system, if not for a Pan-Hellenic national 
union. This may explain why, on different occa- 
sions, the ainphictyony might act as the repre- 
sentative of Greek feeling or policy, and why it 
was sometimes described as if it included the 
whole nation (cf. Soph. Track. 638, 'EWimv 6.yopal 
IluXdnSes ; Herod, vii. 214, ol rS)v 'EXXijmi' IltiXo- 
yipoi ; Aesch. iii. 161, 254, auvlhpiov twv 'EXXiivwy). 

But the disruptive forces which dominated the 
Greek political system counteracted these ten- 
dencies. The influence of the amphictyony (apart 
from the oracle) in the sphere of religion scarcely 
extended beyond its o^vn meetings. The rules of 
humanity which it laid down were not enforced, 
and ampuiotyonic cities were razed to the ground 
without vengeance or protest. The amphictyony 
had little effect in correcting the separate auto- 
nomy of the great states. Composed as it was 
in great part of peoples of small political or 
military significance, it could not impose its will 
on powerful states, which overshadowed it or made 
it a mere instrument of policy. Thus in the greater 
part of the 6th cent., while Sparta and Athens 
divided the allegiance and controlled the fortunes 
of the other Greeks, the amphictyony receded into 
the background. In the 4th cent., from 380 at 
least, the amphictyony assumed a greater im- 
portance, mainly because it came under the 
influence and served the purposes of the most 
powerful states — at first Sparta, then Thebes, 
and later the Macedonian king. The amphic- 
tyony became the scene of intrigues, and the 
Sacred MVars, waged nominally in the cause of 
the amphictyony, were critical for Greek history. 
It is precisely at this period that Demosthenes 
describes the league as i] tp AeX^oTs o-(c(4 (v. 25). 
The subservience to the policy of the dominant 
state became still more marked when the Aetolions 
controlled the amphictyony. 

LrrKEATDRB. — For amphictyonies In general, the proper 
sections In G. P"*'-’.*’ (1892); G. 

Gilbert, GrvecX. '■ (' SchSmann, 

Griech. Altertilm' , ;!■ ■ ■ 1002), should 

be consulted. See also F. Caner, ‘ Amphiktyonien ' In Pauly- 
Wissowa, 1. (1905 It.X For the Delian amphictyony see von 
Schbffer in Pauly •Wi3SO\va, iv. 2459 ft. ; for the Delphian 
amphlctvony, H. Biirgel, Die pytdisefi-aelphieiJie Ainphik- 
tj/onie, Munich, 1S77. The French excarations at Delos and 
Delphi have brought many fresh inscriptions to light. These 
have been publishe<l in the successive volumes of the BCD. 
The financial history of the Delphian amphictyony is sum- 
marire<l in E. Bourguet, L'Adminittration jiiiandire du 
miietuaire ppthigue on lYe titeie oront Jlstis-Christ (Paris, 

Leonam) ‘Whibley. 

AMRITSAR. — Amritsar, in the Panjab, is one 
of the religious centres of India and the chief city 
of the Sikhs. It lies in what is known as the Man- 


jha country, about 32 miles east of Lahore, and 
contained at the census of 1901 a population of 
162,429, of whom 40 per cent, were Hindus, 48 per 
cent. Muhammadans, and 11 per cent. Sikhs. It 
is the chief commercial town of the Panjab proper ; 
but its commercial importance is based less on any 
advantages of position than on the fact that the 
city is built round the celebrated ‘ Tank of Nectar’ 
or ‘Tank of the Immortals,’ i.e. the gods (Sanskrit, 
Amrtasaras), in the centre of which is situated the 
Golden Temple, the central shrine of the Sikh 
religion. There are stories of the spot having 
been visited by the first Sikh Guru, Nanak (A.D. 
1469-1538), and hy the third Guru, Amardas (A.D. 
1552-1574) ; but the actual purchase of the site and 
excavation of the tank are believed to have been 
undertaken by the fourth Guru, Ramdas, in A.D. 
1677, and the masonry w'ork was begun by the 
fifth Guru, Arjan, in A.D. 1588. The remaining 
five Gums seem to have paid little or no attention 
to the place, but after the death of the last Gum 
in A.D. 1708, and during the turbulent period which 
preceded the breaking up of the Mughal empire, 
the shrine began to obtain considerable popularity 
and to be recognized as the national centre of the 
Sikh confederacies. The Muhammadan Govern- 
ment took every precaution to prevent access to 
the shrine ; but so great was the attachment of the 
Sikhs to it that the Sikh horsemen would frequently 
risk their lives by galloping through the Mughal 
lines for a sight of the sacred tank. In A.D. 1762, 
the Afghan leader, Ahmad Shah, blew up the 
sacred shrine ivith ^npowder, and polluted the 
sanctuary with the blood of kine ; but four years 
later, in a.d. 1766, the shrine was reconstrocted 
on its present basis. The Sikh leaders then began 
to build round it a number of separate fortified 
quarters which formed the nucleus of the present 
city of Amritsar, and the city has since continued 
to flourish under Maharajah Ranjit Singh (A.D. 
1801-1839) and the British Government (since 
1849). 

There are five sacred tanks in the city, but the 
most celebrated is the ‘ Tank of Amritsar 'proper, 
in which the Golden Temple lies. The form of 
the tank is nearly square, the sides at the top 
being^SlO feet in length, and it is fed by water from 
the Bari Doab Canal. The Temple occupies a 
small island in the centre of the tank, 65J feet 
square, which is connected ivith the west side by 
a fine causeway 227 feet long and 18 feet broad. 
The central shrine is known as the Har-mandar or 
‘ Temple of God,’ and consists of a single room, 
covering a square of 40J feet, with four doors, one 
opening to each side. The lower jiart of the outer 
walls is adorned ivith marble inlay, resembling 
that of the Taj Mahal at Agra, and the upper walls 
and roof are covered with plates of copper heavily 
gilt, from which the place has obtamed among 
Europeans the name of the ‘Golden Temple? 
Among the Sikhs themselves the shrine ana its 
precincts are known as the Darbdr Scdiib or ‘ Sacred 
Audience ’ ; and this title owes its origin to the 
fact that the Granih, or Sacred Book, is looked 
upon as a living Person, who dailj’ in this shrine 
receives his subjects in solemn audience. The 
book is brought every morning with considerable 
pomp from the Akdlounya (see p. 400*) across the 
causeway to the shrine, and returns at night with 
similar ceremony. It is installed in the shrine 
below a canopy, and a granthx sits behind it all 
day waving a chauri, or yak’s tail, over it, as a 
servant does over the head of an Indian Prince. 
On the south sit a selection from the piijaris, or 
heredittury incumbents of the Temple, and on the 

north sit the musicians {rSgis and raMble the 

latter, strange to say, being" Jluhammadans), who 
from time to time sing hymns from the Granth 
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to the accompaniment of divers native instruments. 
In front of tne book is the cloth upon Avhich the 
faithful deposit their offerings. Although the 
outer precincts have since 1898 been lit by electric 
light, the shrine itself is lit with clarified butter 
or candles only. The wearing of shoes within the 
precincts, and, of course, smoking of any kind, are 
strictly prohibited ; and as the Granth is always 
installed upon the ground, it is considered irreverent 
for any one within the precincts to sit upon a chair 
or stool. 

Eound all four sides of the tank runs a paved 
walk 30 feet broad, known as the Prakarama (pro- 
perly Parilcrama), which is frequented by the wor- 
shippers who come to bathe, by pandits or ascetics 
of various kinds, and by vendors of religious and 
other trinkets. At the south-east comer of this 
walk, where the water issues from the tank, is the 
bathing-place assigned to the Mazhahis, or low- 
caste converts, whom the hulk of the Sikhs still 
decline to admit to their religion on equal terms. 
Bound the outside of the wSk rise a number of 
picturesque buildings, known as bungas or hos- 
pices, which were for the most part built by the 
Sikh chiefs in the latter part of the 18th cent, for the 
accommodation of themselves and their followers 
when visiting Amritsar; and among these the 
hunga of the Eamgarhia Sirdars is prominent by 
its two large towers, which dominate the city and 
neighbourhood of Amritsar. 

Attached to the main shrine are three subsidiary 
institutions, which are of considerable importance 
in the eyes of the Sikhs, The first of these is the 
Akalbunga, or ‘ Hospice of the Immortal,’ which 
adjoins tne shrine on the west side of the causeway, | 
and is the traditional centre of the fanatical sect 
known as the Nihangs or Akalis. The Granth \ 
Sahib is kept here at night, and the building also j 
contains a fine collection of the weapons of Gam i 
Har Govind and other Sikh Gurus and chiefs. The ] 
courtyard in front of the Akalbunga is a favourite 
place for the administration of the pahal, or 
religious baptism of the Sikh creed ; the ceremony 
may, howeven be performed anywhere in the pre- 
sence of the Granth, and the number of persons 
baptized at the Akalbunga does not exceed 1200 
annually. The second of the well-knorvn subsidiary 
institutions is the Baba Atal, a shrine surmounted 
by a tower, which lies a few hundred yards to the 
south-east of the Har-mandar. This shrine was 
commenced in A.D. 1729 in memory of Baba Atal, 
the young son of Guru Har Govind (A.D. 1606-1645), 
and is surrounded by the cenotaphs of many of 
the old Sikh nobility. The third institution sub- 
sidiary to the Golden Temple is the shrine of Taran 
Taran, which lies 13 miles south of Amritsar, and 
which was founded by the fifth Guru, Arjan (A.D. 
1681-1606). The Taran Taran shrine, which also 
is built on an island in a large tank, is the scene 
of a considerable monthly fair, and the Amritsar 
temple, too, is the centre of two exceedingly large 
fairs, the BaisakhI and Diwali, which are held in the 
spring and autumn respectively, and are attended 
by immense numbers or persons, both for relimons 
and for commercial purposes, from the whole of 
northern India. 

The actual building of the Golden Temple and 
its precincts is maintained from the proceeds of _a 
jagir, or assignment of land revenue from certain 
neighbouring villages. The pranthls who read 
the sacred volume are three in number, and are 
supported by offerings made directly to them by 
worshippers at the shrine. The pujdr^, or in- 
cumbents, are a very large body of men to whom 
the general offerings at the shrine are distributed, 
after deducting a fixed sum for the tomple estab- 
lishment, — that is to say, the musicians, office- 
bearers, menials, and so forth. The whole 


institution and its subsidiaries are supervised by 
a manager, who is generally a Sikli gentleman of 

S ' on appointed by the Government. The 
of the temple, as well as a certain number 
of precious ornaments, are kept in a somewhat 
primitive manner in a treasury over the main 
gate. 

The whole importance of Amritsar from a 
religious point of view lies in the Golden Temple, 
and there is little of religious importance in tlie 
town outside the precincts of the Darbar Sahib. 
Mention may, however, be made of two recent 
institutions, namely the Saragarhi memorial and 
the Ehalsa College. The former is a memorial in 
the form of a Sikh shrine, which was erected in 
A.D. 1902 in the centre of the city by the British 
Government in memory of the gallant manner in 
which a small body of the 36th Sikh Eegiment 
held the fort of Saragarhi on the North-'NVest 
Frontier against an Afghan enemy in the Tirah 
campaign of 1897. The latter is a denominational 
college which was started some twelve years ago for 
the_ encouragement of learning among the Sikhs. 
It lies some two miles out of the city, and is largely 
supported by the Sikh States of the Panjab as 
wml as by private donors. 

fiTTERATCEs. — Murray’s Handbook for India and Ceylon, 4th 
ed., 1001, p. 108 ; Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer for India, s.v. 
Amritsar ; Sirdu Sundar Singh Ramgarhia, Guide to the 
Golden Temple. E. D. MACDAGAN, 

AMULETS.— See Charms and Ahulkts. 

AMUSEMENTS, — A. i. In the category of 
‘amusements’ it is usual to include all sorts of 
pleasant occupations, both mental and physical, by 
which the attention is disengaged from the serious 
pursuits of life. Strictly speaking, however, an 
amusement is a light form of enjoyment in which 
little exertion either of the body or of the mind is 
required. In this respect amusements differ from 
recreation, which is a word of a higher order, 
inasmuch as recreation implies some considerable 
expenditure of energy, either mental or physical or 
both, although in the nature of the case tne exer- 
tion is agreeable and refreshing. Both amusement 
and recreation are designed to serve the same end, 
the recuperation of one’s jaded mental and physical 
powers ; but amusement secures that by turning 
the mind into channels where the time passes 
pleasantly without the need of special exertion, 
whereas recreation effects its purpose by an agree- 
able change of occupation, by calling into activity 
other facidties and muscles than those engaged in 
work. Amusement, in short, is a form of enjoy- 
ment in its nature akin to relaxation ; recreation 
is pleasurable exercise in which the energies, set 
free from work, are allowed to play in other 
directions (see EecreATION). 

2 . The slight demands which amusements make 
on thementju and physical activities, and their char- 
acter as a means of lightly beguiling the time and 
drawing off the attention from the more important 
concerns of life, no doubt explain why in a 
serious age the word was used in a depreciatory 
sense. At the close of the 17th cent, we find 
amusement defined as ‘any idle employment to 
spin away time’ (Phillips, quoted in Oxf. Dkt.). 

It may readily be allowed that anything which 
has no further aim than to kill time and to render 
men oblivions of the higher ends of life deserves to 
be condemned ; and the use of the word pastime as 
synonymous with amusement has been regarded 
as an unconscious and melancholy confession that 
amusements have no other object and serve no 
other end than to fill up the emptiness of a life 
which is devoid of nobler interests, and to make 
men forget themselves. This pessimistic view of 
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amnaements finds unquestionably some justifica- 
tion in the actual state of things. It cannot be 
doubted that amusements are often greedily 
sought after by those ■who find in the true business 
of life, in noble aims and strivings, nothing to ex- 
cite their interest and to afibrd them joy ; and they 
are indulged in "with the object of appeasing the 
natural craving for happiness Avhicb finds no satis- 
faction in higher pursuits. Where this is the case, 
the passion for amusement is a pathetic ■witness 
to the misery of a life ivhich has missed its true 
joy. But ■when a depreciatory estimate of amuse- 
ments is based on the ■vie^w that life itself, in the 
duties and relationships to ■which men are called, 
is so rich in delights that any other form of enjoy- 
ment is unnecessary, the ground is less secure. It 
is a severe and exacting philosophy ■which affirms 
that, to all ■who ore conscious of the satisfactions 
■whi(ii attend the pursuit of high moral aims, life 
is an absorbing interest ■which takes the place of 
all amusements. ‘ "Where men are rightly occupied, 
their amusement gro^ws out of their work ’ (Ruskin, 
Sesame and Lilies, 100). This, it must be confessed, 
is somewhat too highly pitched for ordinary human 
nature. It is this ■view of amusements wuich has 
commonly been associated ■with Puritanism, not 
altogether with justice. To begin ■with, at least, 
it was no aversion to pleasant thmgs, arising out of 
an austere philosophy of life, that called forth the 
Puritan protest agamst the amusements of the 
time. Amusements were condemned, not because 
they were considered too trifling for men who had 
the serious business of life on hand, but because 
they were either sinful in themselves or closely 
associated ■with sinful accessories. This was the 
case, for instance, in the matter of dramatic re- 

f resentations. ‘In the days of Elhsabeth, the 
'uritan Stubbes held that some plays were " very 
honest and commendable exercises,” and “ may be 
used in time and place convenient as conducible 
■to example of life and reformation of manners ” ; 
but the gross corruption of the seventeenth century 
stage drove Prynne and the majority of the Puritan 
party to extremer ■views’ (Traill, Social England, 
IV. 105). It was the rmfortunate association of evil 
with BO many forms of amusement that disposed 
the Puritans in their later days to look askance at 
mirth and enjoyments perfectly innocent; their 
abhorrence of tainted pleasures led them to regard 
■with suspicion every form of gaiety in which ‘ the 
enjoying nature ’ of their neighbours found expres- 
sion, and fostered the growth of an austere and 
sombre spirit, which regarded life as too serious a 
business to permit of indulgence in light and 
pleasant diversions. 

3. The Puritanic ‘ gospel of earnestness ’ is too 
narrow and one-sided to do justice to h^uman 
nature. Healthy-minded men refuse to be satisfied 
with any view of life which ignores the natural 
instinct for play, and regards participation in 
amusements as a weakness which ^vill be outgrown 
when men have tasted the more solid joys which 
duty brings. It is, no doubt, true that, wherever 
duty engages the conscience for its faithful and 
honourable discharge, it becomes, if one cannot 
say the chief amusement, at least the chief interest 
in life. But that does not mean more than the 
recognition of the subsidiary place which amuse- 
ments should occupy. It does not justify an ascetic 
attitude towards amusements. Human nature has 
an instinct for joys of a light and entertaining kind, 
and the proper method of dealing n-ith that instinct 
is not disparagement and repression, but a wise 
control and a large-hearted recognition of the part 
its gratification may play in the culture of life. 
The Christian view of life has room for laughter 
and mirth, for pleasures which stand in no im- 
mediate relation to life’s duties, but minister to 
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our natural capacity for enjoyment. And the 
supreme justification of this generous attitude to 
amusements lies in this, that where they are ■wisely 
indulged in, they serve a high end, and cannot be 
banished without loss. They give a zest to life ; 
they pleasantly engage the mind and give it 
relief from the stram of duty, and enable it to 
recover its elasticity and tone. However interest- 
ing work may be, however congenial the more 
serious pursuits in which men engage may prove, 
the necessity arises, if the freshness of interest is 
to be mainlined, of laying the work aside and 
seeking other interests. Human nature requires 
something more than rest for its refreshment ; it 
requires that we should seek diversion for the sheer 
joy of it — some diversion which shall pleasurably 
occupy the mind and relax the energies, and afford 
an opportunity for escaping from the deadening 
influences of routine. The appetite for enjoyment 
must be wisely gratified, if the ■vitality necessary 
for good work is not to be impaired. Cito mmpes 
arcum si tensum habueris. 

4. The main ethical justification of amusements 
lies, accordingly, in their fitness to renew and 
refresh our powers for the duties of life. But they 
serve other ends which are ethically important. 
They have a social value — many of them at least. 
The fact that we are thrown into pleasant associa- 
tion ■with others constitutes one of the charms of 
amusement ; and, apart from the refreshing in- 
fluences of such intercourse, there is a further gain 
in the gro^vth and consolidation of friendship, and 
in the forging of links which bind us more closely 
together. There may be indeed, and there are, 
experiences shared with others which have a far 
greater uniting power than fellowship in the social 
pleasures of life, but the latter has its honourable 
place, and the value of it is deserving of recog- 
nition. Moreover, amusements, like everything 
else which draws us into association with others, 
serve as an opportunily for the culture of social 
■virtues — ■unselnshness, equanimity, courtesy, and 
the like ; while, if we extend our definition of 
amusements to include the great national games, 
they afford a discipline for the growth of such 
qualities as patience, self-restraint, magnanimity, 
mertness, readiness to seize an opportunity. Then, 
further, the pursuit of amusements is a bulwark 
against the temptations of the leisure hour. Noth- 
ing exposes the neart to the inroads of evil like the 
want of some healthy interest; and an honest love 
of innocent pleasure, if it served no other end, 
would be valuable as a moral safeguard. 

5. All this must bo freely acknowledged. Amuse- 
ments have an undeniable ethical worth when they 
are ■wisely engaged in. But they cease to be ethic- 
ally valuable, and indulgence in them becomes a 
dissipation, when they are sought after ■without 
due regard to the serious interests of life. When 
they are allowed to engross the mind and to become 
the main business in which pleasure is found, 
when their pursuit prejudices the performance of 
duty and the cultivation of higher interests, when 
they encroach on time which ^ould be devoted to 
more serious matters, or make one indisposed to 
engage in one’s proper work, they become narmful 
and morally reprehensible. There is no amuse- 
ment, however mnocent in itsdf, that cannot be 
changed into a means of self-mdulgence through 
the excessive or untimely pursuit of it. Its pursuit 
is untimely when there is work waiting to be done. 
The pleasures of amusement are stolen pleasures, 
if they are enjoyed at the cost of neglect of duty. 
‘ Sport and merriment are at times allowable ; but 
we must enjoy them, as we enjoy sleep and other 
kinds of repose, when we have performed our 
weighty and important affairs’ (Cicero, de Off. L 
29, 103). But the abuse of amusements lies not 
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only in their untimeliness, hut also in their excess. 
They are frejuently allo^ved to bulk so largely in 
life that serious occupations become distasteful. 
If, after participation in amusements, we are unable 
to pass with ease to more important concerns, and, 
instead of feeling refreshed for duty, have an 
aversion to it, we may fairly conclude that we 
have transOTessed the limits of legitimate emoy- 
ment, and have fallen into self-indulgence. That 
these limits are freq^uently overpassed is not a 
matter for doubt. There is no question that at 
the present day the desire for amusement has in 
many instances become a passion which is seriously 
prejudicing the culture of the higher life. In the 
opinion of competent judges, there is a waning of 
intellectual interests, a decay of any genuine love 
for those pursuits which enlarge and enrich the 
mind, a growing unconcern for the graver matters 
of religion and social service, and m some degree 
at least this is to be attributed to the immoderate 
indulgence in lighter pleasures. The fault of our 
age is not in seeking amusement, but in not know- 
ing where to draw the line. Nee lusisse pudet, sed 
non incidere ludum (Horace, Epist. r. xiv. 36). 

6 . The nemesis of excessive addiction to amuse- 
ments is not pnly the destruction of the taste for 
serious pursuits, but the decay of any genuine 
pleMure in life. The rationale of amusements is 
their power to send us back to work re-vitalized 
and capable of finding joy in it. But when they 
usurp the throne of our desires, and so dominate 
our thoughts and interest that work is felt to be a 
wearisome and uninviting interlude, they kill joy 
in that region of life where joy is all-important, 
where alone joy can be solid and lasting. A pre- 
dominant craving for amusement defeats its OAva 
end ; it renders joyless the whole stretch of life 
which of necessity must bo given to work, and it 
speedily exhausts the enjoyment that amusement 
itself can give. Excessive pleasure-seeking brings 
satiety. Amusements, when they become the 
chief object of pursuit, lose their power of amusing. 
There is a world of truth in the well-known saying, 
uttered in reference to the excitements of a London 
season ; ‘ Life would be tolerably agreeable, if it 
were not for its amusements.’ Excess of pleasure 
nauseates and takes the joy out of life. 

7 . In the choice of amusements, and in the 
determination of the extent of their indulgence, 
there are other than personal considerations to be 
taken into account. From the individual’s point 
of view, it is important that he should learn to 
avoid every form of pleasure which is physicall'y 
harmful or morally debasing, and to allow himself 
only that measure of enjoyment which is consistent 
with the proper discharge of his work, and with a 
due concern for higher personal interests, such as 
self-culture and religious worship. But the ques- 
tion of amusements must be considered also in the 
light of the obligations which we have towards 
owiers. To some extent, of course, a consideration 
of that kind is always involved. Our conduct is 
never, strictly speaking, merely self-regarding ; 
faithfulness in work, for instance, ivith which our 
amusements should never be allowed^ to interfere, 
is not simply a personal matter — it affects all 
others whom our work is calculated to benefit. 
But as members of a family, or of a church, or of 
society in general, we haveduties to others — duties 
of love, helpfulness, consideration, service ; and 
these must be kept in mind in determining the 
extent and nature of our amusements.^ Indulgence 
in pleasures the most innocent is illegitimate when 
it leads to the neglect of our social obligations. A 
man has no right to seek amusement to the deW- 
ment of those offices of love and fellowship which 
ha owes to those of his own family circle. Simi- 
larly, one may spend so much time or money on the 


gratification of one’s desire for enjoyment as to 
render impossible the honourable discharge of 
one’s duties to society. Those most closely identi- 
fied ivith religious and philanthropic work are 
unanimous m the opinion that one of the chief 
difficulties in finding money for its adequate 
maintenance arises from the increasing' expen aitnro 
on amusements. Further, there may be occasions 
when our obligations to others raise the question 
whether we should not deny ourselves the gratifica- 
tion of an amusement wnich to us is perfectly 
innocent, but which is a cause of offence to those 
with whom we are closely associated. The duty 
which we owe to ‘ weaker brethren ’ cannot be 
entirely ignored, although there must be limits set 
to it. One may feel constrained in certain circum- 
stances to renounce a form of enjoyment which 
harms another or offends his conscience ; but, in 
the interests of moral education, it should be 
recognized that one has also a duty of vindicating 
the freedom of conscience, and of showing that 
amusements which to some are obnoxious, and 
even injurious, may be indulged in Avith perfect 
loyalty to high ethical standards. But, in still 
another Avay, our obligations towards others are 
bound up with the (juestion of amusements. In 
these days the provision of amusement is very 
largely in the hands of professional classes, and it 
has been maintained that the moral danger to 
which men and Avomen belonging to these classes 
are exposed is so great, that the amusements 
proAuded by them should not be countenanced by 
those Avho have the welfare of their felloAvs at 
heart. This is perhaps the chief reason Avhy many 
refuse to enter a theatre. It should be frankly 
acknowledged that if, as is frequently alleged, the 
theatrical career puts the souls of men and AA’omen 
in needless jeopardy, and exposes them to tempta- 
tions such as no one should be called upon to face ; 
if the conditions and atmosphere of an actor’s 
calling are so loAvering to tbe moral tone as to 
make a loose manner of life practically inevitable, 
the enjoyment furnished by dramatic representa- 
tions is a form of amusement Avhich a good man 
will refuse to countenance. Noav, that there are 
moral risks of a peculiar kind attending the 
theatrical profession, it Avould be idle to deny ; but 
the fact or risk does not necessarily condemn it, 
any more than the ineAutable risks attending all 
kinds of Avorldly business condemn them. Never- 
theless it is a consideration which cannot be left 
out of account in determining our attitude to the 
theatre ; each indiA’idual is bound not only to think 
of the effects of a dramatic en tertainment on himself, 
but also to consider, on the grotmdB of the fullest 
knowledge at his command, Avhether those who 
proAride the entertainment are prejudicially affected 
in character. 

8. In the lost resort, the question of amusement 
is for each indiiddual to decide. It is impossible 
to lay doAvn hard-and-fast rules Avhich aa’iII have 
universal validity. The science of ethics is one of 
the most individual of all the sciences. The deter- 
mination of duty is a matter for the earnest and 
enlightened conscience of each person for himself. 
It is not to be denied that the method, which has 
been largely favoured in some quarters, of druAving 
up lists of alloAvable and proscribed amusements 
has a certain practical utility; the deliberate 
judgment of good men in reference to_ pleasures, 
whose worth for the ethical ends of life is a matter 
of debate, is not rashly to bo set aside; never- 
theless, in all such matters the individual conscience 
must be the final judge. The free life of the spirit 
must not be bound ; only it should bo remembered 
that, for a wise settlement of the question of 
amusemente, tbe individual _ miwt have_ a clear 
apprehension of the moral obligations resting upon 
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him, and he guided a spirit of devotion to a 
lofty ideal of life. ‘ He that is spiritual judgeth 
all things.’ Let a man realize the true ethical 
ends of life, let him recognize that life is a gift to 
he honourably used for self-culture and service, and 
the question of amusements may he left to settle 
itself. He who walks according to ‘ the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ will never find himself 
in serious difficulty. He ■will not ask himself in 
what amusements he may indulge, or to what 
extent he may indulge in them, without doing 
•wrong ; he ■will he so intent on seeking the true 
ends of life that only those amusements will he 
desired which are in harmony with these ends, 
and only that measure of indulgence ■will he 
allowed which helps towards their attainment. In 
the most natural way, amusements ■will take their 
fitting place as a means of refreshment. They will 
he the lighter hreathings of an earnest spirit, which 
finds in them a new zest for duty and a preparation 
for more exacting pursuits. The ethical ideal which 
gives unity to life ■will govern them and lend them 
value ; so that pleasures, which in those indifferent 
to high aims are simply the frivolous exercise of a 
low-toned spirit, are the sparkle on the surface of 
a deep and earnest nature, the instinctive playful- 
ness of a heart that finds in relaxation a help for 
serious work. 

B. I. So far we have heen concerned ndth the 
general principles which should control the choice 
and pursuit of amusements ; we turn now to con- 
sider their character and place in our modem life. 
It was inevitable that the vast changes which have 
taken place in business and industrial life within 
the last two or three generations should affect in a 
large degree the habits of men in their hours of 
leisure. The decay of intellectual interests has 
heen incidentally referred to as one of the regret- 
table results of the increasing desire for lighter 
forms of amusement, hut it must he confessed that 
it is hard to see how that was altogether to he 
avoided. The groiving strain which the conditions 
of modem life have imposed on those engaged in 
business, the exacting demands made on brain and 
physical endurance by the sharpness of competition 
as well as by the 'necessity for providing the com- 
forts and festhetic refinements or a higher standard 
of living, have made such inroads on the energies 
of men that their pleasures have inevitably taken 
the form of amusements which agreeably r^ax the 
tension of the mind. In former days, when the 
strain was less severe, it was possible in moments 
of leisure to devote oneself to interests which re- 
uired some intellectual effort ; but under the con- 
itions of present-day life the tension in the case of 
very many is so great that, if the balance is to 
be redressed and the powers re-energized for the 
proper discharge of work, apausemente must often 
he of a nature to quicken sensation and act os an 
agreeable opiate to serious thought. This may bo 
regretted in the interests of ■wide and harmonious 
self-culture, but it is part of the price which must 
be paid for the overdriven activity of modem life. 
The same consideration is a fair answer to the 
criticism which decries the craving for spectacular 
amusement in the name of robnster methods of 
recreation. It is blindness to the facts of modem 
life that leads to the wholesale condemnation of 
pleasurable excitement which is not accompanied 
hy the healthy glow of exercise. That some 
measure of recreation in its nobler sense is both 
desirable and necessary for health of body and 
mind may be freely allowed; but it cannot be 
questioned that for the ■vast proportion of the 
toilers in our cities what is needed is not so mueh 
n_ further expenditure of energy, ns some form of 
diversion which will quicken the pulse of life by 
its appeal to the imagination through the senses ; 


and the hard-driven poor ought to be able to 
secure this in ways that are free from moral 
danger. Nothing, indeed, is of weater importance 
for the tme welfare of those who are exposed to 
the strain of city life than the establishment of 
centres where healthy amusement, freed from all 
contaminating associations, can be had at a small 
cost. The Churches are moving in this direction 
already, and the time should not be far distant 
when municipalities ■will realize that it is their 
highest interest to devote some attention to the 
amusements of the people. 

■ 2 . It is not merely the strain which our modem 
civilization imposes that makes the question of 
amusements of such vital importance ; it is much 
more the unnatural conditions which have been 
created by the highly specialized character of 
modem industry. Forlarge sections of the popula- 
tion there is under present conditions nothing in 
the nature of their work itself to excite any deep 
and genuine interest. In earlier days, handi- 
craftsmen found in the varied operations of their 
calling, and in the freedom in which their skill 
found scope, a zest which in our mechanical age is 
almost entirely lacking. It is by no means sur- 
prising that men have sought an escape from the 
colourless routine of uninspiring work along the 
path of least resistance, and have endeavoured to 
satisfy their craving for a wider and more joyons 
life by indulgence in ■vicious pleasures or in fomis 
of excitement which sap inst^d of renewing the 
energies. In these circumstances the great problem 
is to make actmty pleasurable again, to find some 
way by which interest may be re-awakened in the 
erformance of work which in itself is largely 
evoid of interest. Unquestionably the noblest 
way of attaining this end is to endeavour to implant 
in men’s minds a new sense of the deeper meanings 
of work, a feeling for its ethical signinoance to the 
individual himself, and for its significance as the 
contribution which he is able to make to society in 
return for the pri^vileges which society confers upon 
him. But the same end may be served in another 
way. It has been remarked that ‘ the most power- 
ful moralizing influences are not always those 
which are directly moral ’ (MacCunn, Making of 
Character, 68). Accordingly, interest in work, 
■with the formation of good habits which that 
implies, may be secured by the provisiou of healthy 
amusement which will stir the imagination and 
satisfy the instinctive desire for a larger life. ■ 
"Wliile the love of life is at present largely ex- 
ploited by private indmdnals, with results that 
are frequently far from beneficial, the aim of the 
community ought to be to supply forms of enter- 
tainment which shall prove a stronger attraction 
than questionable and vicious pleasures, and shall 
so enlarge the horizon of men’s better desires that 
they will feel a new inducement to enter into 
work with all the energies at their command. As 
an indirect means of attaining moral ends, amuse- 
ments have a worth which is deserving of greater 
attention than they have received. Professor 
Patten [The Neto Basis of Civilization) closes a 
suggestive discussion of this question with these 
words : ‘ Amusement is stronger than vice, and 
can stifle the lust of it. It is a base of economic 
efficiency upon which depends the progress of 
multitude-s. "When men and women have ■with- 
stood the allurements of ■vice and learned work 
habits, then the steps beyond are fairly well paved. 
The Church and home can moralize and induce 
character, the school can clarify purpose, and the 
settlement can socialize the material ready in the 
industrial world ’ (p. 143). See also Ga^ies. 

LiTEiuiTras.— Martensen, CTr. Eth{a((lm.\ 16S5, p. 4150.. 
ib. (Soc.), 1S32, li. 77 IT., 2SHI. ; Schleiermachcr. Die ehr. Situ : 
Rothc, CAr. EOiik-, Richard Baxter, Christian Dinetoru % 
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m Living Subjects, 1672 ; Monger, On the Threshold, 18S1 ; 
Horton, * This Do,' 1892 ; Lambert, The Omnipotent Cross, 
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A. F. Findlat. 

AMYRALDISM was the name given, more 
generally, to the theology of Moyse Am5Tant 
(Moses Amyraldus, the Amiro of Baillie’s Letters), 
and, more particularly, to his way of defining the 
doctrine of Predestination. In the latter sense it 
was_ called, not quite appropriately, Hypothetical 
UniversaUsm. It was one of three attempts (the 
others being Arminianism and the (Covenant Theo- 
logy) made during the 17th cent, to break through 
the iron ring of Predestination -uithin which the 
Eeformed Scholastic of that century had enclosed 
the theology of the Reformed Church. To under- 
stand the theory it is necessary to know sometliing 
of the workings of that Scholastic, and something 
too of the life and aims of Amsrraut. 

The second leack naturally to the first. Moyse AmjTSut was 
bom at Bourgeil.in Touraine in 1596. His family .belonged to 
the Reformed religion. The boy was destined to a lawyer’s 
career. He had begun his studies, and had attained to the 
grade of licentiate, when the reading of Oalrin's Institutio 
turned all his thoughts to theology. He entered the Theological 
College of Saumur, where the tracking of the celebrated Scoto- 
French theologian, John Cameron, made a profound impression 
on him — second only to that already produced by the study of 
the Institutio. After a short ministrj- at Aignan, in Paris, be 
became minister at Saumur (1626). He had rmiidly acquired a 
high position in the Reformed Church of France, and was 
deputed by the National S.j’uod, which met at Charenton in 
16S1, to cavry their respectful congratulations to King louis xin. 
At Court he attracted the attention of Cardinal Richelieu, and 
retained his friendship. In 1633 he was appointed Professor of 
Theologj- in Saumur, having ns colleagues, appointed at the 
same tune, Josu6 do la Place and Louis Cappel. All three had 
been students under Cameron, and all had a feiaid admiration 
for the theology of Calvin as that was exhibited in the Institutio. 
All three believed that the so-called Calvinism of the day 
differed widely from the teaching of the master, and they were 
not slow to let this be known m their lectures. The College 
soon acquired a great reputation. Students came to it from 
the Reformed Churches beyond France, especially from Switzer- 
land. Then doubts began to arise about the orthodoxj- of its 
teaching, both in Franco and in Switzerland. The individual 
churches of the latter country began to withdrawthelrstudents, 
and that ‘ after-birth ’ of Reformed creed-making, the Formula 
Consensus Helvetica, was framed for the purpose of denouncing 
the doctrine of the three professors of Saumur. 

The critics of Amyraut were right if orthodoxy 
was to he tested by the Eeformed Scholastic of 
the day. It was Lis aim to bring back the 
Calvinism of the Institutio, which diflered ividely 
from the Scholastic, and in nothing more than in 
the doctrine of Predestination. "With Calvin, pre- 
destination is not set forth at the beginning of his 
theological system ; it is never used as the funda- 
mental thought imder which everything else is to 
he classed. It is simply an explanation of the 
sovereignty of grace, which overrides man’s sin and 
man’s weakness. Still, in spite of the smaller 
place and special position amich the word and 
idea of predestination held in the Institutio, 
there was a master - thought running through 
Cahnn’s theological thinking which might easily 
he displaced by the conception of predestination. 
The devout imagination has never made grander 
or loftier flight than in the thought of the purpose 
of God moving slowly down the ages, matang for 
redemption and the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God. This is the master-thought in the Insti- 
tutio. It was full of life and movement, and had 
for issue a living thing, the Kingdom of God. If 
this conception of the Kingdom of God he kept in 
v-iew, it is impossible to crystallize or stereotype 
the liring thought of purpose. The Kingdom 
comes into being in such a variety of ways. none 
of them able to be expressed in exact definition. 
Its conception can never be summed up in a few 
dry propositions. It is something which from its 
very nature stretches fonvard to and melts in the 
infinite. But if a keen and narrow intellect. 


coming to Calvin’s theology, fastens on its nerve 
thought of purpose, and manipulates it according to 
the presuppositions and formulm of the second-rate 
metaphysics within which his mind works, it is 
possible to transform the thought of purpose into 
a theory of predestination which will master the 
whole system of theological thinking. 

This is what the Reformed Scholastics of the 17th cent, did 
with the experimental theology of the 16th century. Thev 
made it a second-rate metaphj-sio dominated by what they 
called the Divine decree. Moreover, they effectM the trans- 
formation in the very same way that the mediaval Schoolmen 
had treated the e^erimental theology of Augustine. They 
be^ with a definition of God borrowed from the Aristotelian 
philosophy, Md put this abstraction in the place which ought 
to be occupied by the Father, who has revealed Himself in 
Jesus Christ. The Prineipium Bssendi was their starting- 
pomt. The abstraction which did service for God in the Aristo. 
telian philosophy needed anotlier abstraction to bring it into 
relation to the universe of men and things. The Aristotelian 
thought which mediated between the principle of existence and 
the varietj’ of life and motion in the universe was the category 
of Substance. Substance, the first and unique category, col- 
lected everything into a unity of being, and so brought the All 
into relation with the One. A second abstraction was also 
needed by the Reformed Scholastic. This eras found in the 
Divine decree. It was the highest category, embracing all 
existence, including everything knowable, everything which 
proceeds from the One Principle of Being. The essential 
existence of God (Trinity) is alone outside this decree ; every- 
thing else lives, moves, and has its being within the circle of 
the Divine decree. It is the channel through which God 
delivers Himself in action outside His essential nature. It 
includes, it is, all existence, still immanent within the Godhead. 
Within it are all things arranged in eternal providence, and all 
men, and the election of some and the reprobation of others. 
IVhen existence emerges, it comes forth on the lines laid down 
within the Deity in the Divine decree, which includes all 
: creation, all actual providence, all Divine work of redemption. 

; It was this Scholastic that Amyraut and his 
colleagues protested against — this enclosing every- 
thing thinkable ■within the rin^-fence of a Divine 
decree, which was simply the Aristotelian category 
of Substance \mder another name. They •vvished 
to get back to the experimental theology of the 
Remrmation age as that was exhibited in its 
greatest master. They felt that the first thing to 
be done was to break through this ring-fence, 
uithin which the metaphysic of the time made all 
theological thought move. The attempt made 
before them, which went by the name of Arminian- 
ism, did not appeal to them. It had nothing to do 
with the experimental theology of Calvin, and 
was simply the revolt of a shallo'wer metaphysio 
against a de^er. They accepted the decisions of 
the Synod of Dordrecht. But they wished to bring 
theology back to life, to connect it ulth the needs 
of men and women. 

The special doctrine of Amyraut is known as 
Hypothetical Universalism, or the Double Eefcr- 
ence Theory of the Atonement, It was suggested 
by, if not based on, Cameron’s doctrine of Conver- 
sion. That doctrine, as Amyraut imderstood it, 
was; Conversion may be described as a special 
case of the ordinary action of the intelligence on 
the will. According to the psychology of the day, 
it was held that the -will acts only in so far as it is 
influenced by the intellect — action follows enlight- 
enment, and that only. Conversion is a special 
case of this action of intellect upon ■will— special, 
because in this case the Holy Spirit enlightens the 
intellect, and the intellect, ^larged vyith this 
spiritual enlightenment, acts upon the ■will. Con- 
version is thus an instance of the ordinary action 
of the intelligence on the will, and yet is, at the 
same time, an altogether extraordinary work of 
supemat-ural grace. The grace of God, which is 
supernatural when it acts upon the will in con- 
version, follows the ordinary psychological laws. 
This relation bet'ween the inteUcct and the '"’ifl 
conversion suggested to Amyraut a similar parallel 
between Providence and Election, and between 
Creation and Redemption. Providence may be 
look^ on as belonging to the course of nature ; 
but Election is a special instance of Provi- 
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dence and at the same time the peculiar and 
gracious work of God. Creation belongs to the 
ordinary course of nature, and Eedemption is 
a special instance of Creation, and is never- 
theless a unique and gracious work of God. Just 
as the relation of the intellect to the will may be 
called the universal of conversion, so Election 
may he looked at as set in the environment of 
Providence, and Redemption in the environment of 
Creation. 

Amyraut, whose devotion to Calvin was un- 
bounded, insisted that these thoughts of his were 
the legitimate and historical development of ideas 
presented in the Institutio. He keeps to Calvin’s 
^eat thought of the purpose of God unfolding 
Itself do^vn through the ages. This purpose of 
grace, when viewed out of ml relation to time, is 
universally Creation, specially it is Redemption; 
viewed historically, it is Providence and Election ; 
viewed individually, it is Intellect acting on Will 
and Conversion. He has thus three pairs of ideas 
— the one universal and natural, the other special 
and of OTace ; and that which is of grace is always 
set in the environment of the naturm. 

This mode of thought, however, embodied a 
practical ecclesiastical purpose. In those days 
Germany was being devastated by the Thirty Years’ 
War — a struggle hideously prolonged, all men saw, 
in consequence of the mutual jealousies between 
Calvinists and Lutherans. Since the Synod of 
Dordrecht, the Lutherans had grown more em- 
bittered against the Calvinists. They believed that 
its doctrinal conclusions had been directed against 
them indirectly. Amyraut hoped to make it plain 
to the Lutherans that Calvinist theology could he 
stated in a form which might he more acceptable 
to them. He saw that the Lutherans took special 
objection to the Calvinist doctrine of a limited 
reference in the Atonement, and he hoped to over- 
come that difficulty. 

Two modes of dealing with the Lutherans were 

ossihle to Reformed theologians. (1) They might 

ave insisted that Lutheran theology was q^uito 
distinct from Arminianism, and that the condem- 
nation of the Arminians at Dordrecht was not 
meant to, and did not, involve a condemnation of 
the Lutherans ; that the particular point raised in 
the Arminian controversy had never been before 
the Lutheran Churches, and had never been settled 
by it; and that in any attempt to bring the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches closer to 
each other, this particular doctrine of a limited 
reference in the Atonement might be left an open 
question. This was the view of the great French 
Reformed theologians Claude and Jurieu. (2) They 
might, while adliering strictly to the Reformed 
doctrine as laid down at the Synod of Dordrecht, 
have endeavoured to shape that doctrine so as to 
make it approach the Lutheran type in statement 
at least. Amyraldus selected the latter method. 
He tried to show that there might be the general 
reference in the Atonement to all men, which the 
Lutherans insisted on retaining, whUo the Re- 
formed thought of a limited reference was also 
correct. He worked out his scheme of conciliation 
by the use he made of the three pairs of ideas 
already mentioned. The purpose in Creation, he 
said, was Eedemption ; the purpose in Providence 
was Election ; the purpose in the gift of intellectual 
endowment was Conversion. Applying this to the 
matter in hand, he declared that, if the whole 
design of God in Providence is to make all things 
work together for the good of them that are called. 
Providence itself is but a wider election — an elec- 
tion which may bo described as universal. 

His nrgtimcnt condensed mis somewhat ns follows : The essen- 
tlnl nature o! God is goodness ; and by goodness Amyraut means 
love plus mornlitj’-dovo limited by the condiHons which the 


universal moral law must impose upon it. This Divine goodness 
shines forth on man in Creation and in Providence, which is 
simply Creation become continuous. But sin has through 
man entered into creation, and has destroyed the true end 
and aim of man’s life. In presence of sin God’s goodness 
shines on, but it must, from its very nature as love phis 
morality, take a somewhat different form. It becomes righteous- 
ness, which is goodness in the presence of sin ; and this right- 
eousness demands the Atonement, Christ’s work of satisfaction, 
through which men are saved from the consequences of their 
sin. lliB goodness of God remains unchanged ; it is seen in the 
desire to save ; but the presence of sin has made it appear under 
a special form. When this thought is applied to assort the 
theological ideas of the 17th cent. Calvinism, it is seen that the 
purpose of God in salvation is really infra-lapsarian, because it 
arises from goodness in the presence of sin, and therefore face to 
ace with the thought of the Fall. But it may also be regarded 
os stipra-fapsorian, because it is simply a continuation of the 
original goodness of God. In this purpose of God there is no 
theoretical limitation save what is implied in the means which 
the goodness of God in presence of sin is morally compelled to 
take, i.e. the work of Christ. The purpose of God to save is 
simply the carrying out of the original and universal goodness 
of God. The work of Redemption is thus the carrj-ing out of 
tho original work of creation. The purpose to redeem is set in 
the environment of the original purpose to create. M^en looked 
at from the point of view of Creation, the supra-Japsan’an, there 
is a universal reference in tho work of Christ. But when wo 
look at this purpose of God in presence of sin, and when we 
know that some men do die impenitent and therefore are not 
saved — when we take tho ii\fra~tapsarian purpose to save — ^we 
SCO that the theoretically universal reference Is limited practi- 
cally by the fact that some are not saved. The universal refer- 
ence is theoretical or hypothetical ; the limited reference to the 
elect is practical and real. Christ’s work has real reference only 
to the some who are saved. This placing a hypothetical universal 
reference round the limited reference in tho work of Christ is 
the distinctive feature in the theology of Amyraldus. 

Amyraut, however, applied this general thought 
in a threefold way: — (1) He broke through the 
strict idea of salvation limited to the elect — to 
whom all reference of the work of Christ was 
limited in 17th cent. Reformed theology — by mak- 
ing the goodness of God, which has regard, to all 
men universally, still active in HU righteous- 
ness (which is His goodness in the presence of 
sin). He declared that this thought lay implicitly 
in the well-knoivn phrase of the divines at Dor- 
drecht ; ‘ Christum mortuum esse sufficimter pro 
omnibus, sed tficacitcr pro elcctis’ ; and to make 
plain what he believed to be its meaning, he changed 
it to : ‘ Christum mortuum esse sufficienter sed non 
actualiter pro omnibus.’ This gave him a hypo- 
thetical nniversalism and a real limitation to those 
actually saved. (2) He broke doivn the harrier 
which 17th cent, divines had reared against the 
possibility of the salvation of the heathen, by 
their statement that those to whom the external 
call U not addressed cannot he held to ho recipients 
of the benefits of the saving work of Christ. He 
taught, folloiving Zwingli, that God in providence 
did bestow upon pious heathen what in their case 
did amount to an external call. ThU gave a real 
and not a hypotheticol, universal, external call, 
and with it the offer of salvation to those who had 
not heard the Gospel message. (3) He widened 
the precisely fixed sphere of conversion hy insUting 
that every illumination of the intellect was an 
analogue and prophecy of the spiritual enlighten- 
ment which produces conversion. 

But while all these three conceptions were dU- 
enssed in his many treatises on Predestination, 
the controversy which followed the publication of 
his views was really confined to the first line of 
thought. The q^uestion was asked. What changes 
this hypotheticju universal reference into n real 
particular reference 7 Is it the action of God or of 
man? If the change arises from man’s power to 
resist what God has puiposed to do for all, then 
Amyraut was an Arminian, as the Dutch and the 
Su-iss theologians asserted. Did the mystery of 
the change lie hidden in God ? Then his theology 
did not differ substantially from that of the divines 
of Dordrecht, save perhaps in sentiment. The 
latter was the view taken by the French Reformed 
Church. Amyraut was summoned before the 
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National S 3 Tiod of 1637 along with his friend Paul 
Testard, pastor at Blois. The accused were ener- 
getically defended, and allowed full liberty to ex- 

lain their position. They were acquitted of all 

eresy. The accusation was renewed at the National 
Sjraoas of 1644 and 1645, with the same result. 
The Swiss theologians were not satisfied. Their 
Formula ConscTtsus Ecclesiarum JJelveticarum Re- 
formatarum (1676) wtnessed their protest. 

Tile doctrine of Amyraut has maintained a firm 
hold on manj’- evangelical Calvinists since his day. 
It was professed by Baxter, Vines, and Calamy in 
the days of the Westminster Assembly. It was 
not, as we can learn from the minutes, meant to 
be exchided by the definitions in the Westminster 
Confession. It was taught bj' Professors Balmer 
and Brown within the Secession Church in Scotland. 
It is part of much modem evangelical theology. 

Literature. — TraiU de la Pridestination et de see principes 
(Snumur, 1634); Kchanlillun dt la doctrine de Calvin sur la 
Predestination (Snmnur, 1037, consista of six sermons); De la 
Jpstificalion (Sauraur, 1638); De Providentia Dei in malo 
(Saumur, 1638); Defensio doctrines J. Calvini de absoluto repro- 
bationis deereto (Sauraur, 1041) ; Dissertationes theologiets qua- 
fuor (Saumur, 1646, in tho Tliescs Salmurenses) ; Exereitatio de 
gratia unioersali (Saumur, 1640) ; Declaralio Jidei contra erroree 

■ 7: ■' ); Disputatio de 

lick, Sgnodicon 

... ' ■ J. J. Hottin^er, 

■ . ■ ' ■ I ' ■ . ' .,iua , . . historia 

I'i' . '. ausserhalb der 

luther. K%rche (Jena, 1733), i. p. 464 fl. ; Schweitzer, Die Prot. 
Centraldoginen in Hirer Enlioicklung der Deform. Eirehe 
^iirioh, 1850) ; Ebrard, Reform. Eirchenzeitung (1S63); Edmund 
Sa!g;ey, Amyraut, sa vie et ses Merits (Paris, 1849); also Bayle’s 
Diet., art. ‘Amyraut.’ THOMAS M. LlNDSAY. 

ANABAPTISM. — I. NrsroRV. — Tho Ana- 
baptists, or ICatabaptista {Wiedertdu/er or T&ufer) 
rose in close connexion with tho early Beformers 
at Zurich, Wittenberg, and possibly elsewhere. 
Tliey spread swiftly over those parts of Europe 
afieoted by the Eeformation, making a profound 
impression in the early years of that movement. 
Alt the leading Beformers {Luther, Zivingli, Bucer, 
Oecolampadius, Calvin, Knox, and many others) ' 
combated their views in one or more publications 
and disputations ; their doctrines are condemned ' 
explicitly or hy implication in all the leading creeds 
of the 16th and 17th cents. (Augsburg, Parti. Artt. 
ix. xvi. ; Trent, Sess. v. 4, ‘ On Bapt.,’ Gan. xiii. ; 
French, xxxv. ; 2nd Helv. Conf., Artt. xx. xxx, ; 
BelgicConf., Art.xxxiv.; Scotch Conf., Art. xxiii.; 
Formula of Concord, Art xii. ; Thirty-nine Artt. 
xxvii. xxxvii. xxxix. ; Westminster Conf. xxviii.) ; 
and Calvin’s Imtitutes were originally written 
largely to prove to Francis I. that the Reformers 
were not all Anabaptists ; they were put under 
the ban by the Diet of the Empire in 1529; and 
most other civil governments, including that of 
England, took action against them. 

They were the radical party of the Beformation 
period, regarding Luther and Zwingli as half- 
reformers who had pulled down the old house 
Avithout rebuilding in its place. Despairing of 
reforming the old Church, they sought to build 
anew on the foundation of Scripture literally in- 
terpreted, without the help of the State or any 
other existing institution ; this religious ideal in- 
volved fundamental social and political changes 
(Beck, Geschichtsbiichcr d. Wiedcriaufer, p. 12). 
They diflered considerably among themselves in 
spirit, aim, and many more or less important 
points of doctrine, but strove together towards a 
great and far-reaching reform. They sought to 
reform the work of the Beformers. 

The striking similarity between many of their do<toncs and 
those of some earlier sects has led to an effort to show some 
historical connexion. Kitschl (Gesch. d. Pietiemuty haa sought 
to trace their doctrines to the spiritual Franciscans ; Ludwig 
Keller and others have sought to show some connexion with 
the Waldenses, who a little earlier were widely scattered over 
central Europe. The similarity in doctrines, spirit, and organiza- 


tion is so marked ns nimost to compel belief in some sort of 
historical succession ; and yet the effort to trace this connexion 
has not so far been successlul. Moreover, several considerations 
militate agabist such a conclusion. (I) Tho Anabaptists them- 
selves were not conscious of such connexion, regarding them- 
selves as the spiritual children of a renewed study of the Bible. 
(2) All their leaders, so far as their lives are known, came out 
of the Catholic Church. (3) They had little or no communion 
with older sects after their rise. These considerations render it 
probable that they, like the sects of the Middle Ages, are the 
offspring ol a renewed Bible study, and that the slmiiarity Is the 
result of independent Bible study under similar oiroumstancs* 
and controlling ideas. 

The historj' of the party can perhaps be best 
folloived by dividing them into (Serman, Swiss- 
Moravian, and Dutch Anabaptists. These divisions 
overlap more or less, but they are largely distinct 
types. 

I. The German Anabaptists. — It is commonly 
lield that the German Anabaptists rose ■vvitli Thomas 
Miinzer and Nicholas Storch at Zwickau in eastern 
Saxony. _MUnzer, a well-educated man, deeply 
imbued ■with the mysticism of the later Middle 
Ages, a friend and follower of Luther, became 
pastor at Zwickau in 1620. Here be came under 
the influence of Nicholas Storch, a weaver, who 
bad become deeply tinged with Bohemian ■views : 
chiliosm ; the rejection of oaths, magistracy, war- 
fare, and infant baptism ; and the insistence on com- 
munity of goods. Under this influence be at once 
began dra-stic reforms. With bis approval Storch 
set up a new church on the Bohemian model, 
claiming new revelations and the special guidance 
of the Spirit. Their socialistic teachings and re- 
volutionary proceedings soon forced them to leave. 
Storch, in company 5vith a former Wittenberg 
student named StUbner, proceeded to Wittenbergin 
the hope of winning the support of the University 
for their views. Luther was then in hiding at the 
Wartburg; Carlstadt and Cellarius, two of the 
professors of the University, were speedily won 
over by the new prophets, and even Melanclithon 
was deeply moved. Various reforms were put 
into eflect immediately. Luther, hearing of these 
radical proceedings, and believing they would 
bring the whole reform movement to ruin, hastened 
to Wittenberg in spite of the protest of his friends, 
and in eight powerful sermons succeeded in sup- 
pressing the movement at that place. Storch and 
eventually the two professors whom be had won 
to his views were driven away, Melanchthon was 
saved, and the radical reforms revoked. Hence- 
forth Luther was one of the most powerful and 
uncompromising opponents of the Anabaptists. 
Storch now wandered from place to place, and 
finally disappeared about 1525. 

In the meantime Munzer had visited Prague for 
several months, had then laboured as pastor and 
agitator at several places in Thuringia, and had 
made a visit to southern Germany and the border 
of Savitzerland in the interest of his views. He 
was becoming more socialistic, more chiliastic, more 
bitter towards the ruling and upper classes. At 
last in 1525 the peasant uprising broke out. It 
had his enthusiastic support, and shortly after its 
overthrow at Frankenhausen he was arrested and 
executed. With this catastrophe the Anabaptisc 
cause in Germany suflered a permanent defeat. 
Henceforth Anabaptisni was associat_ed_ in the 
minds of Germans avith the avild socialism and 
cliiliosm of Miinzer and the horrors of the Peasant 
War. And yet neither Miinzer nor Storch it 
known to have been re-baptized or to liave practised 
believers’ baptism. Both opposed infant baptism, 
hut Miinzer specially provides for it in a German 
service avhicli lie dreav up for the church of Alstcdt 
in 1523. It is impossible to determine the extent 
to avhich these men preached the necessity of 
believers’ baptism, and tliereby became the foanders 
of tho Anahaptism of Hesse and other regions of 
avestem Germany. They aa-ere chiefly intere.sted 
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in socialistic-chiliastio ideas, and protably did not 
press the demand for re-baptism. If this be true, 
the Anabaptists of the Rlune region had another 
origin, to be traced later. 

2 . The Swiss-Moravian Anabaptists. — Bullinger 
says that the Swiss Anabaptists sucked their Ana- 
baptism from Munzer (Befor. Gesch. i. p. 224 f.). 
But this is improbable. Munzer, as we have seen, 
did visit the border of Swtzerland in 1524, and was 
in conference with some men who later adopted 
Anabaptism ; but in a letter still preserved (Cor- 
nelius, Gesch. d. Miinst. Aufruhrs, ii. Beil. 1), 
written September 6, 1524, they show marked in- 
dependence, even chiding Munzer for some of his 
views. Moreover, the whole tone and spirit of the 
Swiss was different from that of Munzer. Cliiliasm 
and violence had no place in their scheme, and 
socialistic tendencies were much less prominent. 
Besides, there was in southern Germany and 
Switzerland at this time wide-spread doubt of the 
Scripturalness of infant baptism, Bucer, Oecolam- 
padms, and even Zwingli heing in doubt (‘Vom 
Tauf, vom Widertauf,’ etc., 0pp. ii. p. 245, ib. i. 
p. 239 f. ; Egli, Actensammlung, 655, 692). 

These Anabaptists rose from the circle of 
Zwingli’s intimate friends and associates at Zurich. 
Z-wingli had become pastor there on 1st Jan. 1519, 
and by his powerful evangelical preaching had hy 
1623 brought many of the population to a readiness 
to abolish Catholic worship and doctrines. But he 
was anxious to avoid division and strife, and delayed 
action, hoping to convince the Avhole mass of the 
people andthen proceed to reform -with the authority 
of the cantonal government. Under these circum- 
stances there sprang up a radical party who 
favoured proceeding at once with reform ‘ without 
tarrying for any.’ Moreover, their convictions on 
some points were in advance of Z^vingli’s. They 
urged nim to remove or destroy the images, abolish 
the Mass, begin the celebration of the Supper in 
both kinds, and finally, to set up a church com- 
posed of saints (believers) only. His delay in 
adopting their earlier demands and his flat refusal 
to entertain the last led to a final break with the 
party in 1623 or 1624 (Bullinger, Her Wiedertdufer 
Ursprung, Bl. 9). 

The more prominent members of the party at this time were 
Simon Stumnf pastor at HonE:g:, Frosohauer the famous printer, 
Heine Aberfi, Andreas C-astclbcrg a cripple, Conrad Grebel 
a young man of aristocratic family, Felix Manx, Wilhelm Reublin 

f )astor at Wytikon, Ludwig Hiitzer an excellent Hebraist and 
ater translator of the Prophets, and Georg Blaurock a converted 
monk who was the most powerful popular preacher among 
them. Grebel and Manx were the real leaders of the party at 
Zurich. Grebel was trained at Vienna and Paris, and possessed 
a fine Greek culture ; llanz was an excellent Hebrew scholar, 
habitually using his Hebrew Bible in preaching. These men 
held private meetings for Bible stud^, and hero their views were 


rradually developed and perfected (Egli, op. <nt. No. CM). 
Early in 1624 they reached the conclusion that Infant baptism 
was without warrant in Scripture, was an invention of the Pope, 


yea of Satan himself ; it was therefore invalid, was no haptism, 
and henoe the duty of beginning anew the baptism of believers 
was felt to rest upon them. This they proceeded to do in 
Dec. 1624 or Jan. 1626, when in a private house Grebel baptized 
Blaurock, who in turn took a dipper (aimer) and baptized 
several others in the name of the Trinity (Egli, 636, 646). This 
was followed by the celebration of the Supper in the some 
simple way. 

The civil authorities now resorted to repressive 
measures. After a public disputation mth the 
Anabaptists (17th Jan. 1525), it was decreed that 
all infants should be baptized within eight days, 
that all private religious meetings be abandoned, 
and that all foreign Anabaptists be banished. 
Soon aftenvards several were arrested, warned, 
threatened, and released. Continuingtheiractiyity, 
they were again arrested, thrown into prison, 
and a second ineffective disputation was held on 
20th March. On 5th April most of them escaped 
from prison, and learing for a brief period the 
Canton of Zurich comparatively quiet, they spread 
their riows far and wide in other cantons. Re- 


newed activity in Zurich was met by increasing 
severity on the part of the authorities. In Jan. 
1526 the fine to be imposed for re-baptizing was 
raised to five pounds, and in March eighteen persons 
were throivn into prison and ordered to be fed on 
bread and water till they ‘ die and rot.’ Further, 
baptizing or aiding and abetting the same was to 
be_ punished by droivning. Soon afterwards the 

g risoners were released, on what terms is unknown. 

lanz and Blaurock were again arrested in the 
territory of Zurich early in 1527. Soon aftenvards 
Manz was droivned, whUe Blaurock was beaten 
through the streets and sent into banishment >vith 
the death penalty hanging over him in case of 
return. 

In August 1527, Zurich proposed the adoption of 
uniform measures for the suppression of the Ana- 
baptists by the cantons affected, viz. Basel, Berne, 
Schaffhausen, Chur, Appenzell, and St. Gall. 
These cantons had probably all received these 
views from Zurich (but see Miiller, Gesch. d. Ber. 
Taufer, p, 62f.) in the early stages of the more- 
ment. 

The Anab&ptista appeared in Basel in the summer of 1626, 
and for neariy a year enjoyed comparative peace. In June 1626 
they were banished five miles from the city, and a month later at- 
tendance on their secret meetings was forbidden. Notwithstand- 
ing fines, imprisonment, and public floggings, they multiplied 
rapidly in the country districts throughout the year 1627. 
They first appeared in the territory of Berne in 1626, but gave little 
trouble before 1627, when persecution in Basel and elsewhere 
drove them into this canton in great numbers. In St. Gail 
they are found early, and achieved a signal success. The founder 
and leader was Wolfgang Uollmann, who was converted and 
baptized (immersed naked) in the Rhine at Schaffhausen in 
Feo. 1626. Grebel himself preached in St. Gall for two weeks 
in March with great power and success. By Easter the Ana- 
baptists numbered five hundred eouls, and their influence was 
so great that the authorities felt compelled to deal gently with 
them. The foreign Anabaptists were banished, and the native 
ones were persuaded to cease baptizing until the matter could 
be decided by the Council. Zwingli was alarmed by the rapidity 
of their growth, and persuaded vadian, who was the leading 
statesman of the canton and a brother-in-law of Grebel, to 
oppose them, dedicating his book Vom Tavf, etc., to Tadian at 
the end of May, Notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of 
Grebel (Cornelius, Oesch. MUnster. Avfruhri, ii. 260), Vadian 
turned against them. After a disputation early in June, the 
Council ordered the Anabaptists to cease baptizing altogether, 
and to cease teaching outside one of the churches which was 
opened to them. Severe measures were enforced against them, 


and by 1627 the strength of the movement was broken. 

similar ways Anabaptism bad been planted in Chur, Appen- 
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zell, and Schaffhausen. In Schaffhausen it seemed tor a time 
that Sr. Sebastian Hofmeistcr, the leading preacher of the 
canton, would be won for the Anabaptists (H>lf, 674). 

The efforts of Zurich to secure the adoption of 
uniform regulations against the Anabaptists in 
August 1627 were unsuccessful ; hut all the cantons 
agreed to proceed more strenuously towards their 
extermination. It now became very difficult for 
the leaders to find hiding-places in Switzerland, 
and the emigration to the Austrian lands and 
Moravia whidi had begun several months earlier 
was greatly accelerated. StiU many lingered and 
worked in Sivitzerland, and still the measures for 
their suppression increased in severity. In the 
canton of Zurich six were executed between 1627 
and 1632, and one in the Catholic canton of Zug 
(Nitsche, Gesch. d. Wiedertavfcr (1886), p. 97). 
Twentyyearslater, Bullingerstillcomplains bitterly 
of their great numbers, and the time of their com- 
plete di 8 ap 2 )earance from tlie canton is unknown. 

After the Reformation was legally introduced into Basel In 
1629, the government proceeded against the Anabaptists more 
vigorously. On 12th Jan. 1630, Hans Ludi was beheaded, and 
a year later two others were drowned (Burckhardt, ji. 41). 
Others, both men end women, were exposed in the pillory, 
ducked, beaten, and banished, and it Is probabie tliat others 
were executed (Burckhardt, p. 43). This broke their power, 
but thev lingered on amid perpetual persecution through the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Berne proceeded against the Anabaptists more rigorously 
niter 1627. In 1623, during the great di^utation which led this 
canton to accept the Reformation, eight Anabaptists were 
arrested and thrown into prison. When Zwingli and others 
failed to convince them of their errors, they were banish^ 
under penalty of death if they returned. During the years 
1528-1529 frequent cases were brought before the authorities ; 
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disputations with Pfister Meyer in 1531 and at Zoflngen in 1632 
lailed to retard their growth. Berne then proceeded to blood, 
and between the years 1528 and 1671 no fewer than forty were 
executed (Muller, p. 78 f.). But eren this severity was not 
sufficient to root them out of this canton. During the succeed- 
ing centuries they were sent to the galleys, deported, banished, 
persecuted ; hut they hare maintamed their existence to the 
present time. 

In St. Gaii, persecution drove the Anabaptists, especially the 
women, to the most absurd and childish and even Immoral 
practices (Kessler, Sabbata). One case In particular wrought 
disaster to the Anabaptist name and cause. On 7th Feb. 1528, 
> half-witted man named Sohugger struck off his brother’s head 
‘by the will of God.’ Later Anabaptiste denied all connexion 
with this incident, but they could not escape the consequences 
of the deed. Anabaptists lingered in this canton till the 17th 
century. 

By 1632 all the leaders, such as Grehel, Manz, 
Blaurook, Denck, Hfitzer, and Hiibmaier, "were 
dead, hundreds had heen forced to recant, many 
had died in prison, and perhaps thousands had 
heen driven from the country. The movement in 
Switzerland lay in ruins, destroyed by the civil 
power. The causes of this bitter persecution are 
not far to seek. The Anabaptists in this region, 
with few exceptions, were quiet, pious, law-abiding 
people, with some oddities duo to their strictness 
(Kessler, Sabbata, i. 272). Even Bullinger admits 
that they had the appearance of unusual piety. 
But they made what seemed at that time impos- 
sible demands : a Church conmosed of believers only, 
rigid discipline for moral offences, complete free- 
dom for the Church and the individual conscience. 
Failing to obtain their demands, they divided and 
weakened the Reformers, causing endless strife 
and difSculty. Their refusal to bear arms, to 
serve as oivU ofiScers or take the oath, made them 
dangerous to the State, while their attitude 
towards property, usury, and certain forms of 
taxes threatened the whole social order. Hence 
suppression and extermination were felt to bo the 
only paths to safety. 

The intimate relations of the south ^ German 
cities with Sivitzerland made them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to all spiritual and religious movements 
in that country. Accordingly we find large Ana- 
baptist circles in Strasshurg, Worms, Nuremberg, 
and Augsburg quite early. In these circles such 
leaders as Ludivig Hfitzer, Hans Denck, and Hans 
Hut were won for the Anabaptist cause. One of 
the most important conquests was in the small 
border town of Waldshut in Austrian territory. 
Hera Dr. Balthasar Huhmaier, a gifted scholar 
and eloquent preacher, some time rector of the 
University of^golstadt and Cathedral preacher 
at Regensburg, was the leading pastor. He was 
early converted to Reformed views, and in 1624 
succeeded in introducing them into the city. But 
he was unable to stop here. Gradually ho found 
himself compelled to accept Anabaptist views; 
about Easter 1626 ho and some sixty members of 
his church were ro-haptized. This was followed 
soon afterwards by the baptism of several hundred 
others, and the Anabaptists seemed to he in a fair 
way to win the toivn. But for some months the 
Austrian authorities, who were strict Catholics, had 
heen threatening to punish the toivn for its evangeli- 
cal doings. Hitherto the support of Zurich had em- 
boldened Waldshut to persevere. The .^abaptist 
defection caused the withdrawal of this support, 
and in December the storm broke over the devoted 
city. Hiibmaier fled to Zurich, was arrested as an 
Anabaptist, imprisoned, and forced to recant as the 
price of liberty. Released on 11th April, 1526, he fled 
through Constance to Augsburg, and thence in June 
to Nikolshurg in Moravia, where his persecuted 
brethren were already gathering. 

Driven from Switzerland, the Anabaptists fled 
eastward into the Austrian lands from 1526 on- 
wards. Their doctrines found ready acceptance, 
and soon large bodies had been gathered at 


Rottenherg, Kitzblichl, Brixen, Bozen, Linz, 
Steyer, and elsewhere. Here they came under 
Catholic governments which hunted them down, 
if possible, even more strenuously than the Swiss. 
King Ferdinand himself was very active in the 
work of extermination, and in a few years bun- 
dreds had suffered martyrdom. Protected by the 
character of the country and the sympathy of the 
common people, the Anabaptists continued to 
maintain an existence for more than a century, 
until the Catholic reaction swept all forms of 
evangelical life in these regions out of existence. 

Persecution in the Austrian lands drove the 
Anabaptists onward into Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Polana. The religious histoiy and the social and 
political condition of these lands made them an 
asylum for various sects, and here for a brief 
period the Anabaptists found rest and safety. At 
Nikolsburg, under the protection of the lords of 
Lichtenstem, they found ‘a goodly land,’ a new 
Jerusalem, from 1626 onwards. Thither they 
streamed in great numbers from Switzerland, the 
Austrian lands, Germany, and elsewhere ; natives 
were converted to their views, and soon they 
numbered thousands. Among the first to arrive 
was Huhmaier. Learned, eloquent, free from 
fanaticism, without rancour in debate, a careful 
exegete, possessed of an excellent literaiy style, 
he was the chief ornament of the sect. Within 
little more than a year he published no fewer than 
fifteen tracts, in which he set forth ■»vith force 
and clearness the great principles that characterized 
his people. Had he lived, their history might have 
been different. Bub the Austrian authorities soon 
learned of the presence in their dominions of this 
fugitive from Waldshut, and demanded his appre- 
hension as a traitor. After some delay, the lords 
of Lichtenstein delivered him up in July, 1627. 

, He was imprisoned at Vienna, where he was 
burned at the stake on 10th March, 1528. Thus 
[ perished the most important of all the Anabaptist 
' leaders. 

I The community in Nikolshurg could ill afford to 
lose a man of such wisdom and sanity. Already 
in 1626 Hans Hut, one of Miinzer’s followers who 
had escaped from Germany, appeared among the 
brethren as a powerful and impressive herald of 
Christ’s speedy return, a determined opponent of 
magistracy and war. Others soon began to agitate 
in favour of community of goods. Hiibmaier had 
opposed all these views, but Hut’s enthusiasm had 
Won many of the brethren before his expulsion by 
the Lichtensteins. They soon felt compelled to 
banish his followers, who were now perhaps a 
majority of the brethren. The moderates remamed 
at Nikolshurg under the leadership of Spitalmaier 
as chief pastor, but they were never again the 
most influential party. The radicals settled at 
Austerlitz, and soon became a thriving community, 
with branches at Briinn and elsewhere. Chiefly 
through the missionary labours of Jacob Huter, a 
noble and zealous leader, their persecuted brethren 
in the Austrian lands were induced to immigrate 
in large numbers. They built CTeat communal 
houses, became experts in agriculture and stock- 
raising, and in the manufacture of many important 
articles of commerce. Their value was recoraized 
by their lords, who protected them as far as 
possible ; but after the Milnster horror in 1535 a. 
terrible persecution broke over them. Their 
houses were broken up, and they were driven 
forth into other lands. As persecution subsided, 
they returned and took up their work again. 
After another period of persecution, which la-stcd 
•with more or less severity from ''o47 to 1554, they 
enjoyed great prosperity till 1592, w^n they 
probably numbered some 70,000 souls. They had 
suffered from frequent internal strifes, and were 
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now caught in the great Catholic reaction led by 
the Jesuits, and gradually declined. Greatly 
reduced by the Thirty Years’ War, they were 
completely ruined by later invasions of Turks and 
others, as well as by persecution. Some of them 
fled to Hungary and Transylvania, where they 
disappear in the 18th century. Others fled to 
southern Bussia, whence a remnant removed in 
1874 to South Dakota, in the United States, where 
they still preserve their communal life. 

The Anabaptists of two other regions, both with 
some relations to the Swiss-Moravian movement, 
must he mentioned in this connexion. About 
1626, in connexion with the work of Schwenckfeldt, 
the Anabaptists appeared in Silesia. Soon they 
had flourishing congregations in several important 
cities, hut persecution from 1528 onwards gradually 
exterminated them. 

By the middle of the 16th cent, there was a 
strong Anabaptist body in N.E. Italy, chiefly 
anti-Trinitarian in Christology. The Inquisition 
then got on their track, and in a few years the 
movement was stifled. Many of them fled to 
Poland, where they built up a flourishing con- 
nexion. In 1605 they issued the Racovian Cate- 
chism, which provides for immersion as the mode 
of baptism. Though they were Socinians, they 
believed in the authority of Scripture and the 
lordship of Christ. They suffered the fortunes of 
the other evangelicals in this region during the 
Counter-Reformation. 

3 . The Anabaptists of the Rhine regions.— As 
far as their history can he traced, the Anabaptists 
of the lower Rhino-lands owe their origin and 
peculiarities chiefly to Melchior Hofmann. This 
wonderful man was bom in Hall, Swabia, and was 
a furrier by trade. Ho early accepted Luther’s 
views, and by 1623 was a zealous evangelical 
preacher in North Germany. He was without 
education, but early ao^ired a remarkable know- 
ledge of the text of Scripture, along with an 
intense interest in the prophetic and apocalyptic 
portions. He developed a ouming enthusiasm as 
well as a powerful eloquence m propagating 
the Lutheran views. His zeal and power usually 
aroused intense opposition, and frequently occa- 
sioned riot and sometimes bloodshed. He moved 
rapidly from place to place, and always made 
a profound impression. In 1623 he was in 
Wolmar, in Livonia ; banished from there, in 1524 
he was in Dorpat; in 1626 he was in Sweden, 
at Stockholm ; in 1527, at LUheck ; then at Kiel, 
where he made a profound impression on King 
Frederick I. of Denmark. Banished from there, 
he entered East Friesland, with Carlstadt, where 
he threw himself into the controversy between 
the followers of Luther and Zivingli over the 
Supper, supporting the latter party, and by his 
power and eloquence carrying the day for his 
views. In June 1529 he reached Strasshurg. By 
this time he had developed most of the peculiarities 
of his system, including the allegorical method, of 
interpreting Scripture, a gloiving chiliasm which 
fixed the beginning of the reign of Christ on earth 
in the year 1633, the assertion that the human 
nature of Christ was not derived from Mary, and, 
therefore, not ordina^ flesh, a denial of the oath, 
etc. During this visit he is supposed to have 
come in contact mth Anabaptists, who were then 
numerous in Strassburg, and to have been baptized 
into their fellowship. Returning to East Friesland 
in May, 1630, he began a truly wonderful Ana- 
baptist propaganda, which extended, with brief 
interruptions, to 1633, and covered much of the I«w 
Countnes. Most of the Lutheran and Zivinglian 
work was swept away, and it is probable that the 
majority of Evangelicals in the Netherlands from 
1633 to 1666 were of the Hofmannite type. In 


1531 hp suspended baptisms for two years, 
intimating that the Lord would then come to 
assume^ the reins of government at Strassburg, 
and bring the era of righteousness and peace for 
all_ the oppressed. The eftect was magical, the 
religious and social excitement intense. In order 
to be present when the Lord came, he quietly 
returned to Strassburg early in 1633. He was 
soon apprehended and thrown into prison, where 
he died ten years later. But the seed which 
Miinzer and others had sown was destined to bear 
some horrible fruit. 

The episcopal city of Munster, in "Westphalia, 
had been ruled by a succession of exceedingly 
dissolute and oppressive bishops, who, however, 
succeeded in holding reform at bay for several 
years. But in 1629 Bernard Rothmann, a gifted 
young preacher near Munster, began to preach 
evangelical doctrines. He was suspended, but 
returned to his work in 1531, and soon made an 
alliance with Knipperdollinck and the social 
democracy of the city. The bishop was driven 
away in 1532, and the next year reform was 
introduced. Persecuted Evangelicals from sur- 
rounding regions found their way into Mlinster, 
and there was great rejoicing and naturally great 
excitement over this new triunmh of the truth. 
Heinrich EoU, a fugitive from Cleve, became an 
advocate of believers’ baptism in 1532, and the 
next year Rothmann reached the same conclusion, 
and began a crusade against infant baptism. He 
was followed by a number of the leading men of 
the city. The City Council undertook to force 
the preachers to administer infant baptism, but 
popular sentiment was so strong as to prevent the 
execution of their will. This was the tense and 
excited condition of the city towards the end of 
1633 ; Anabaptists, Lutherans, Catholics, and 
social democrats were all struggling for suprem- 
acy, when a horde of still more excited Anabaptists 
poured into the city from the Netherlands, believ- 
ing it to be the hour for setting up Christ’s kingdom 
at Munster as the New Jerusalem. 

Jan Matthys, a baker of Haarlem, a disciple of 
Hofmann, inspired with a fanatical hatred of the 
upper classes, now proclaimed himself the promised 
prophet Enoch, and ordered the resumption of 
baptism as a final preparation for the coming 
ffing. In a short time thousands were baptized. 
In January 1634 two of his missionaries entered 
Munster, where they baptized Rothmann and other 
leaders, and announced the setting up of the 
earthly kingdom, in which there Motud be no 
magistracy, no law, no marriage, and no private 
property. Soon John of Leyden, a gifted young 
man of twenty-five years, appeared and took over 
the leadership of the new tlieocracy. Catholics 
and Lutherans fled, and the city fell completely 
into the hands of these fanatical Anabaptists. 
Matthys now declared Munster to be the New 
Jerusalem, and invited all the oppressed Ana- 
baptists thither. Thousands of deluded and 
persecuted people sought to reach this place of 
safety and happiness, only to be destroyed on the 
way or ruined at last in the city. The city was 
soon besieged by the forces of the bishop, assisted 
by neighbouring princes, whfle ivithin ite walls 
murder, polygamy, and crime ran riot. After 
more than a year of ever increasing shame, the 
terrible orgy ended in massacre and cruel torture 
in 1635. 

The effect of this Munster kingdom u-as most 
disastrous to the Anabaptists. Everywhere per- 
secuting measures were sharpened, and the name 
became a byivord and a hissing throughout 
Europe. This episode was regarded as the 
lemtimate outcome of Anabaptist principles. 

Menno Simons gathered up the fragments of 
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the quiet Anabaptists and re-organized them in 
1636, at the same time disclaiming all connexion 
with the Munster fanatics. From him they have 
been called Mennonites (wh. see), and in Holland 
and America they still constitute a respectable 
folk. 

Before^ and after the Munster episode some 
Anabaptists found their way to the eastern 
sections of England, where they were severely 
persecuted. It is possible, indeed probable, that 
there is some connexion between them and the 
Independents, English Baptists, and Quakers, all 
of ■nmom show some of tne peculiarities of the 
Anabaptists. 

II. SYSTEii. — Anabaptism affords a case of 
arrested development ■with scarcely a parallel in 
Christian history. Arising spontaneously at differ- 
ent points, the movement seized Central Europe 
■with a powerful grip, and bade fair to divide the 
population with other forms of Protestantism. But 
the machinery of ecclesiastical and ci^vil govern- 
ment was soon set in motion to suppress it, and 
in ten years there remained only a persecuted, 
fanatical remnant of the once powerful movement. 
Without any great leader to crystallize its doc- 
trines, and suffering persecution from the beginning, 
the party never attained unity and harmony. It 
is, therefore, often necessary to set forth the pre- 
vailing tendency, and at the same time to point 
out important variations from the general trend. 

The immediate, direct accountability of each 
indmdual soul to God in aU religious things was 
the fundamental principle of the Anabaptists. No 
institution, sacred or secular, no ordinance, no 
parent or priest, could mediate between the soul 
and (^d. Communication between the two was 
open { they must approach each other through 
Jesus Christ. This principle determined the char- 
acter of their religious views ; and its corollary, 
the absolute brotherhood of believers, determined 
their conception of all human relations, their atti- 
tude towards society and the State. Both these 
principles they regarded as revealed and Ulnmin- 
ated by the Scriptures, which, when properly inter- 

§ reted, were authoritative for all the relations and 
nties of life. For their proper interpretation, only 
piety and spiritual enlightenment were necessary ; 
learning might be useful or harmful, according to 
the spirit of the interpreter. In order to set forth 
their tenets in more detail, it is best to group them 
under the three heads of Eeligious, Politico, and 
Social. 

I. Religious views. — (1) In general, the Ana- 
baptists accepted the common Catholic and Pro- 
testant doctrine of God as set forth in the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds. A few, like Henck and 
Hdtzer, doubted, or denied, the essential Deity of 
Christ ; and, on the other hand, Melchior Hofmann 
and his followers denied the humanity of Christ, 
maintaining that His was a sort of heavenly flesh, 
descended through Mary, but ■without essential 
relations to humanity. 

(2) They opposed the Angustinian theology of 
the Reformers, insisting vehemently on the rree- 
dom of the ivill and complete moral responsibiUty. 
The theology of Luther, Zningli, and Cahdn ap- 
eared to them to be contrary to the Scriptures, 
ishononring to God, and dangerous to morality. 
In these ■views they anticipated Aiminius by al- 
most a century. 

(3) The Anabaptists maintained the right of the 
individual to interpret Scripture for himself ; and 
some of them, at least, asserted the superior 
authority and sanctity of the NT over the OT m 
the fuller, clearer revelation of God, thus approxi- 
mating to the modern view of a progressive revela- 
tion. Pflster Meier says : ‘ I obey that in the Old , 
Testament which I find confirmed in the New.’ I 


The chief qualification for correct interpretation ol 
the Scripture was the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit — a doctrine which was strongly emphasized. 
It was charged that they claimed to have revela- 
tions and visions which they regarded as more 
important than Scripture; but tliis charge was 
probably an exaggeration of their real belief in the 
fact ana importance of spiritual illumination. 

(4) The true Church was composed of believers 
only — ‘saints.’ Despairing of bringing the State 
Church to this standard, they proceeded to set up 
a new Church on this model, thereby introducing 
schism into the Protestant ranks. The purity of 
the Church was to be secured by the baptism of be- 
lievers only, and preserved by the exercise of strict 
discipline, (a) Infant baptism was regarded as 
■vrithout warrant in Scripture, contrary to the prin- 
ciple of voluntary action in religion, an invention 
of the devil, and the chief source of the com^tion 
in the Church and of its subjection to the State. 
In its stead they practised believers’ baptism, ad- 
ministering the rite to those who had been baptized 
in infancy, thus winning the name ‘Anabaptists’ 
— re-baptizers — from their opponents; but the 
name and its implication they earnestly repudi- 
ated, declaring that so-called baptism in infancy 
was no baptism, and claiming for themselves the 
name of ‘ brethren ’ or ‘ disciples.’ Infant baptism, 
the repudiation of which was the most ob^vious 
characteristic of the sect, became the chief battle- 
ground of the parties. The mode of baptism was 
never a matter of discussion. Most of them prac- 
tised affusion, the form then prevalent on the 
Continent; but some of the Swiss and Polish 
Anabaptists insisted on immersion as the only 
admissible form, thus anticipating the modem 
Baptist position. (6) The means of preserving 
the Church pure was the constant application of 
rigid discipline for moral offences. Unconverted 
and immoral members were severed from the body 
relentlessly, the party doubtless going to extremes 
in this respect. Discipline was exercised by the 
democratic action of the congregation rather than 
by the oificers of the Church or by the civil power. 
On all these points they came into sharp collision 
with the State Church. They strove to reproduce 
in themselves the life of Christ, and in their Church 
the life of primitive Christianity, laying great em- 
phasis on the imitation of Christ. While admitting 
that they had the appearance of unusual purity of 
life, their opponents declared them to be hypocrites 
and guilty of grave moral lapses. A few cases, due 
to fanaticism, especially among the followers of 
John of Leyden and others of what may be termed 
the ‘fanatical’ Anabaptist school, seem to bo 
proven ; but, beyond dispute, they in general lived 
quiet and harmless lives, in striking contrast to the 
society about them. 

(6) The ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper had no sacramental significance. Bap- 
tism was rather a declaration of faith and forgive- 
ness than a sacrament of cleansing or regeneration. 
They were charged ■vrith laying an over-emphasis 
on baptism ; but, as a matter of fact, its place in 
their scheme was not so important as in that of 
Luther. They insisted on believers’ baptism, be- 
cause they regarded it as Scriptural and neces- 
sary to the purity of the Church ; Luther insisted 
on infant baptism, because he regarded it a-s 
necessary to the regeneration of the individual. 
They believed that infants dying in infancy are 
saved without the necessity of baptism. Tliey 
agreed uith Zwingli in regarding the Supper as a 
memorial ordinance, rejecting Catholic, Lutheran, 
and Calvinistic views. 

(6) Not much is known of the officera and organi- 
zation of the Anabaptists. Ordination seems to 
have been in abeyance in the earlier stages of tlie 
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movement, which was a great outhurst of mission- 
ary activity among laymen. When charged with 
preaching in improper places and without proper 
authority, they claimed the authority of a Divine 
call which needed no ecclesiastical ordination or 
State authorization. Later abuses in their oivn 
ranks forced them to adopt ordination. Preachers 
were chosen by lot and ordained by the congrega- 
tion as a recognition of the Divine call, which they 
still regarded -as the necessary part of their quali- 
fication for preaching. They rej ected with decision 
the principle of State support in every form, and 
claimed that preachers ought to he supported hy 
the free-will offerinfjs of the congregation when 
located, and by Christian hospitality when travel- 
ling. They reproached the ministers of the State 
Church with inactivity and want of care for the 
people, among whom they should go as shepherds 
among the sheep. 

(7) On escliatology there were great difierences 
of opinion. The majority, perhaps, held sane and 
Biblical idews ; hut expectation of the early return 
of Christ bred the wildest fanaticism in others. 
Prom the belief of Hofmann that Christ was soon 
to set up His Kingdom on earth and destroy the 
wicked, it was hut a step to an efibrt to set up 
the Kingdom hy destroying the wicked, and we 
have the ‘fanatical’ Anabaptists and John of 
Leyden’s horrible ‘kingdom’ at Munster as the 
outcome. Thomas Miinzer also had believed in 
the use of the sword, and his powerful personality 
had given the whole movement in Germany a 
fanatical and dangerous chiliastio bent, which 
brought ruin on his cause. 

( 8 ) Anabaptist worship was necessarily venr 
simple. Persecution and the lack of church build- 
ings made it necessary to worship in small com- 
panies, in such a fashion as to attract as little 
attention as possible. In the earlier years worship 
probably consisted almost wholly of prayer and in- 
struction; later, singing occupied a large place. 
Their own compositions ivere set to popular music 
and sung far and wide. These songs, often ivritten 
in prison, reveal profound religious feeling and un- 
wavering faith and hope (cf. Wolkan, Lieder der 
Wiedertdufer ; Aus Bundt). 

2 . Political views. — (1) The Anabaptists re- 
garded the State as a necessary evil, ordained of 
God indeed, and therefore to be obeyed where its 
obligations were not in conflict with conscience. 
The charge that they were opposed to magistracy 
altogether is without foundation in fact. They 
denied the supremacy of the State in the realm of 
conscience, and resisted its assumption of authority 
here, even to death ; as to other things they incul- 
cated obedience. The conscience was absolutely 
free under God. The State had no religious duties ; 
it was needed only to protect the good and punish 
the wicked. This doctrine involved complete dis- 
establishment ; universal toleration ; freedom of 
worship, organization, and teaching. These views 
came to full, clear, and ligorous expression in 
Hiibmaier especially. Kepudiated and execrated 
then, this contention has been adopted in modem 
times with more or less completeness by all civil- 
ized lands. 

( 2 ) Many of the Anabaptists maintained that no 
Christian could hold civil ofiice, because such eleva- 
tion was in conflict with the principle of Christian 
brotherhood and equality; besides, it often re- 
quired the infliction of capital punishment, and to 
kill was under no circumstances permissible to a 
Christian. This tenet, regarded by their opponents 
as destructive of all government, was not so under- 
stood by themselves. They did not believe capital 
pvmishinent was necessary to the suppression of 
crime, nor did they regard all wlio boro the Chris- 
tian name as Christians. Their opponents said ; ‘ If 


no Christian can act as magistrate, we must go to 
the heathen or Turks for governors.’ ‘ No,’ replied 
the Anabaptists, ‘there are but few Christiana 
even in Christian lands, and hosts of men are left 
for rulers.’ The diflerent meanings attached by 
the two parties bo the word ‘ ChrStian ’ were the 
source or the misunderstanding. Their anticipa- 
tion of the modem movement for the abolition of 
capital punishment is noteworthy. Hiibmaier and 
others, however, maintained the right of a Chris- 
tian to hold civil office. 

(3) They opposed the oath under any and all 
circumstances, on purely Biblical grounds (Mt 5*^). 
This, again, was regarded by Zwingli and others as 
destractive of civil government, which was thought 
to rest upon the inviolability of the oath. No such 
importance and sacredness were attached to it by 
the Anabaptists, who taught that one’s assertion 
should be as sacredly kept as the oath. Under the 
threat of execution they sometimes took the oath ; 
but it was not regarded as binding, because taken 
under duress. 

(4) The Anabaptists were relentless opponents of 
war as the great destroyer of human Ufe, which 
they held to he inviolable. Under pressure they 
paid war taxes, assisted in building fortifications, 
and rendered other services of this kind ; but they 
suffered imprisonment and death rather than bear 
arms. The Miinster kingdom was a hideous cari- 
cature of the whole movement, and cannot be 
cited in opposition to this statement. Indeed, the 
Anabaptists’ insistence upon peace was the main 
cause of the constant war made upon them. The 
military basis of society in the 16th cent, made such 
advocates of peace appear exceedingly dangerous 
to national existence ; but this cause of bitter 
denunciation and persecution may yet become their 
crown of glory as the world swings into the era of 
universal peace. 

3 . Socim and economic views. — (1) In imitation of 
the primitive Christian Church, the Anabaptists 
were strongly inclined to a voluntary and benevo- 
lent communism in the acquisition and administra- 
tion of property (Ac 2‘^), This opinion, which 
ears m the earliest stages of the movement, was 
y developed in Moravia, where many of them 
lived and worked in great communal settlements 
(Loserth, Communismus, etc.). Among the German 
and Dutch Anabaptists appeared a tendency to- 
wards enforced communism, as seen in Thomas 
Miinzer and in the Munster kingdom. But a large 
part, perhaps a majority, of the Anabaptists, did 
not favour actual communism in any form ; they 
strenuously maintained, however, that all property 
belonged primarily to the Lord, and must be freely 
used in mmistering to the needy. They conceived 
themselves in the position of stewards, under solemn 
obligation to administer the Lord’s money for the 
highest good of mankind. 

(2) They opposed the lending of money at interest, 
refused to accept interest themselves, and paid it 
unwillingly to others. Money, they held, should 
be lent for the benefit of the borrower rather than 
the lender. Proper fraternal relations forbade the 
exploitation of the needs of a brother; besides, 
the practice was regarded as contrary to the explicit 
teacliing of Scripture (Dt 23“'', Ps 15*). 

(3) They refused to pay ecclesiastical taxes, be- 
lieving that religion shomd be supported by the 
voluntary gifts of religious people. 

Glancing backwards over their views, we 
see that the Anabaptists were several centuries 
in advance of their age. They were the modem 
men of their time. Some of their tenets, then 
universally anathematized and persecuted, have 
been adopted by all civilized lands, e.g. universal 
religious toleration ; others have been widely incor- 
porated in the newer lands (America and Australia), 
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and are making headway in the older societies, 

t. g. complete separation of Church and State ; yet 
others are stiU objects of endeavour, only seen as 
far-off boons, as, for example, abolition of war; 
some, as communism, are not likely ever to be 
adopted widely. It is remarkable that these simple 
people should have drawn from a fresh study of the 
Bible so many great ideas that still float before the 
race as high and distant ideals, 

LiTERATtiRE. — Anabaptist writinM and disputations, now very 
rars and widely scattered in the libraries of Europe, of which 
but few have been reprinted or transiated; the pertinent 
writing of their opponents in 16th cent.; various court records, 
pubiished and nnpubiished, and a few chronioies. The eariier 
writers on the Anabaptists, such as Fischer, Cast, lleschovius, 
Ottius, Sender, and others, are more or iess partisan and un- 
reiiabie. The iarge recent iiterature, of which oniy a few of 
the more important works can be mentioned, is more just. 
The first-hand treatments are in German for the most part, 
though there are several excellent works in English and a few 
in French. — H. Barge, Anireas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, 
Iieipzig, 1905 : t. von Beck, GeschichUhdeher d. Witdertdv/er 
in Oestetreich-ungam von IBSB bis 17S5, Vienna, 1883 ; K. W. 
Bonterwek, Zur Lit. u. Gesch. d. }Viedertdt{fer, besondert in 
dsn Rheinlanden, Bonn, 1861 ; P. Burckhardt, JBt Easier 
Tdufer, Basel, 1898 ; H. S. Burrage, Sist. of the Anabaptists 
in Switzerland, Philadelphia, 1881 ; C. A. Cornelius, Beriehts 
d. Augenzeugen iiber das ildnsterische Wiedertduferreieh, 
1858, Gesch. d. ililnsterischen Avjrahrs, Leipzig, 1856; 
H. Detmer, Bernhard Bothmann, Miiiister, 1904 ; E. Egll, 
Actensammlung z. Gesch. d. Ziirxeher Reformation, Zurich, 
1879, also Die St. GalUr Tdufer, Zurich, 1887, and Die Zdr- 
icher Wiedertdttfer zur Reformationszeit, Zurich, 1878; M. 
Geisberg, Die MCnsterischen Wiedertdufer, Strassburg, 1907 ; 
C. Gerbert, Gesch. d. Strassburger Sectenbewegung z. Zeil d. 
Reformation, ISiUSIt, Strassburg, 1889; K. Hase, Das Reich 
d. Wiedertdttfer, Leipzig, 1860 ; R. Heath, Anabaptism from 
its Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at 2[iltute^ ISSl to 1536, London, 
1895; L. Keller, Bin Apostel d. Wiedertdttfer (Denck), 
Leipzig, 1882, and Gesch. d. Wiedertdttfer «. ihres Reiehs zu 
irUnster, Munster, 1880; J. Loserth, Der Anabaptismus in 
Tirol, Vienna, 1892, also Commtinismus d. Mdhrischen Wieder- 
tdttferin IBu. 17 Jahrhundert, Vienna,tl894, Die Stadt Waldshut 

u. d. vorderSsterreichische Regierung in d. Jahren, 1533-6, 
Vienna, 1891, Doctor Balthasary BCbmaier tt, d. Attfdnge d. 
Wiedertattfe in ildhren, Briinn, 1893, Georg Blaurock u. d. 
Attfdnge d. Anabaptismus in Graubdndten u. Tirol, Berlin, 
1809; O. Merx, Thomas Itilnzer u. B. Pfeiffer, Gottingen, 
1889 ; E. Mailer, Gesch. d. Bernischen Tdttfer, Fniuenfeld, 1895 j 
A. H. Newman, Bist. of Anti-Pedobaptism from the Rise gf 
Pedobaptism to A.D. 1609, Philadelphia, 1897 ; A. Nicoladonf, 
Joh. Bilnderlin v. Linz, etc., Berlin, 1893 ; E. C. Pike, The 
Story of the Anabaptists, London ; K, Rembert, Die Wieder- 
tdttfer in Berzogthum i/dlich, Munster, 1893 ; T. W. Rdhrich, 
Zur Gesch. d. Strassburgischen Wiedertdttfer in d. Jahren 
15S7-43; J. K, Seidemann, Thomas Milnzer, Dresden, 1842; 
Vedder, Balthasar Biibmaier, the Leader of the Anabaptists, 
New Tork, 1905; R, Wolkan, Die Lieder d. Wiedertdttfer, 
Berlin, 1003; F. O. rur Linden, Melchior Bofmann, etc., 
Haarlem, 18M. Besides the above, many valuable articles will 
be found In Cyclopsadias and Journals of History and Theology, 
as wall as brief treatments in all the Church Histories (fullest in 
Lindsay, Bistory of the Reformation, IL (1907] 480-469), 

w. J. M'Glothlin, 

AN/ESTHESIA — Diosoorides in treating of 
mandragora gives a description of its virtues as an 
anfesthetic, and prescriptions for its use. Of one 
preparation he says that it is given to produce 
anfesthesia (/SodXovrai draioBrjalav woitjaai) in patients 
to be out or cauterized ; and of another, that the 
patient can be put to sleep for three or four hours 
80 as to be cut or cauterized, feeling nothing (alaBij- 
aSfievov oiSiyos). Before his day ana_ since, various 
drugs have ^en used to produce insensibility to 
suffering. The most efflcacious of them, besides 
mandragora, were opium, Indian hemp, hemlock, 
henbane, belladona. They were usually given in- 
ternally in the form of infusions, tinctures, and 
extracts. More rarely they were smoked when 
incandescent, or inhaled in the form of hot vapours. 
XITien chemistry took the place of alchemy and 
produced more definitely volatile substances, it 
was found that among them were some possessed 
of sedative properties ; and in 1795, Dr, Pearson 
advocated the use of sulphuric ether to relievo the 
cough in cases of asthma. When the various^ gases 
came to bo differentiated and their properties in- 
vestigated, Sir Humphry Davy found that nitrous 
oxide — ‘laughing-gas,’ as it was called — had the 
power of alleviating pain ; and in 1800 he said, 


‘As nitrous oxide in its extensive operation ap- 
pears capable of destroying physical pain, it may 
probably be used in surgical operations in wliich 
no great effusion of blood takes place.’ His sug- 
g^tion was not taken up. Laugliing - gas con- 
tinued, however, to be administered from time to 
time in chemical class-rooms and at public enter- 
tainments. In 1844, Dr. Horace Wells, a dentist 
in Hartford, Connecticut, observed that individuals 
might be injured when under the influence of the 
gas without being conscious of any pain. He con- 
ceived the idea of testing its effects during the ex- 
traction of teeth, and got his assistant, Dr. Eigg, 
to extract one of his own molars after he had pro- 
duced insensibility in himself by the inhalation of 
nitrous oxide. After having proved its efficacy in 
a series of cases, he went to Boston to give a 
demonstration of its value in the hlassachusetts 
General Hospital. In the test case, by some mis- 
chance, the ansesthesia produced was imperfect, 
and he was dismissed with something of contempt. 
His health broke do4vn, and he went to Europe to 
recruit. 

On 16th October 1846, Dr. William Thomas 
Green Morton, who had been assistant to Wells, 
put to sleep ■with sulphuric ether, in the same 
Boston Hospital, a patient on whom Professor J. 
C. Warren operated for removal of a small tumour 
in the neck, and on the day following he put to 
sleep another patient operated on painlesfly by 
Dr. Hajrivard. Morton had consulted Wells, after 
his return to Hartford, as to the preparation of 
nitrous oxide, and had been advised to get from 
Professor Jackson, Professor of Chemistry in Har- 
vard University, the necessary directions. Pro- 
fessor Jackson suggested that instead of nitrons 
oxide he should make trial of sulphuric ether, and 
Dr. Morton had experimented on himself and some 
of his dental patients before he offered to demon- 
strate its effects in the public theatre. He called 
his preparation letheon, and took out a patent for 
its use. He associated Dr. Jackson with himself 
in obtaining the patent, and admitted that Dr. 
Smilie, who had previously anesthetized a patient 
by causing inhalation of sulphuric ether ■with 
opium dissolved in it, might continue the use of 
his preparation ■without infringement of the patent. 
It was Morton’s demonstration on the 16th of 
October 1846 that truly marked the beginning 
of the era of anaesthesia, and gave the impulse to 
its adoption in all branches of the profession 
throughout the world. But for a time there was 
unseemly strife ns to priority of the discovery, 
Jackson and Wells both disputing the claim of 
Morton to be the discoverer of the new mode of 
producing insensibility to pain. So that, although 
a moniunent in honour of the great event was set 
up in Boston, years passed ere it was finally de- 
cided to inscribe on it the solitary name of Dr. 
Morton, and Wendell Holmes is credited with hav- 
ing made the suggestion that e(i)ther might do. 

Meanwhile news had come to Europe of the great 
discovery that the inhalation of ether vapour could 
be employed with safety so as surely to control the 

S ain of surgical operations, and surgeons in Great 
iritain and the Continent began to make trial of 
it in all directions. On the 17th of Januaiy 1847, 
James Young Simpson, Professor of Midwifery in 
the University of Edinburgh, etherized^ a woman 
in labour. The benefit of etherization in surgery 
was established. But would it be safe to apply 
it in mid^wifery cases? Would the pain of labour 
be removed ■nuthout interference with the labour 
effects? Could the patient be kept for the neces- 
sary time under the influence of the narcotic? 
■\Vbat might be the after effects? What of the 
child ? The test case was one in which Simpson 
had predetermined, because of pelvic deformity, 
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to extract the child by turning, and the result 
showed that labour could go on in its course 
although the sensations of pain usually attendant 
on it were for the time being altogether abrogated. 
When the virtue of the anaesthetic had been proved 
in other cases of both natural and instrumental 
labour, he claimed for women the right to be 
relieved of this sorest of all human suffering — their 
labour-pains. There had been misgivings in some 
minds as to the propriety of the administration of 
ether to surgicaJ patients, and when it was pro- 
posed further to abolish the pains of labour, there 
arose a perfect storm of opposition to the practice. 
Simpson had to bear the stress of it because of his 
appncation of it in mid-wifery, and because some 
months later, searching for a substance that might 
be free from some of the drawbacks of ether, he 
discovered, on the 4th of November 1847, the 
anresthetic virtue of chloroform, and introduced it 
a.s a substitute for the earlier amesthetic. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had suggested that the term 
‘.ansesthesia ’ should he applied to the process ; but 
Simpson’s papers, like those of most of the other 
■\\Titers up till the end of 1847, spoke of ‘ Etheriza- 
tion in Surgery,’ ‘The Inhalation of Sulphuric 
Ether in Midmfery,’ and such-like. It was only 
after the new narcotic began to be used that it 
became necessary to faU back on the Greek expres- 
sion which would be applicable to the effect of any 
agent ; and when at alater period Simpson traced 
the history of narcosis and narcotics, and found 
Theocritus speaking of Antigone having a painless 
labour because Lucina poured voSwla. over her, he 
regretted that he had not adopted the terms 
‘ nodynia ’ and ‘ nodynic ’ rather than ‘ ames- 
thesia’ and ‘ amesthetic.’ 

The occasional deaths resulting from the use 
of both ether and chloroform led to fresh experi- 
ments wth nitrous oxide, which has been found 
especially safe and satisfacto^ in operations of 
short duration, as in tooth-pulling, so that it is now 
the anffisthetio most frequently employed in den- 
tistiy. Other volatile liquids have also been found 
to be possessed of aneesthetio properties, such as 
amylene, ethidene, bichloride of mythylene, etc. 
But none of them is free from danger, and none of 
them is so serviceable as chloroform in the ease 
and rapidity with which patients can be anes- 
thetized with relatively small quantities of the 
drug, and in the comfort which attends the subse- 
quent awakening. There is still much discussion 
as to the relative values of ether and chloroform. 
For, whilst the former requires special apparatus 
in its administration and is apt to have trouble- 
some sequelcB, the proportion of fatal cases is dis- 
tinctly less than is met with in the use of chloro- 
form. So that members of the profession -who 
specialize as ancesthetists prefer its use in hospital 
practice and for patients undergoing the major 
operations of surgery, whilst chloroform remams 
the favourite anresthetio in hot climates, in the 
lying-in room, and in the hands of military sur- 
geons and busy general practitioners in their 
ordinary round of daily work. The ■writer has in 
the course of more than half a century seen some 
thousands of patients under the influence of 
ancesthetics — commonly of chloroform, and ho has 
not seen a fatal case ; but he knows that any day 
the record may he closed. 

Some have sought to avoid the danger associated 
■with nU means of producing general nnsesthesia by 
the Buperinduction of local anresthesia. The skin 
has been rendered insensible by apj^ications of ice, 
of etlier spray, as suggested by Sir Benjamin Ward 
Eichardson, or of ethyl chloride so as to freeze the 
surface. Alone, or conjoined ■with freezing pro- 
cesses, electricity, cocaine, eucaine, and other 
analgesics have been applied to the surface or in- 


jected hypodermically so os to produce a more 
lasting degree of local anmsthesia. Ovariotomy 
has been performed on a patient who lay still and 
made no complaint of sunering during the opera- 
tion, when the seat of incision in the abdominal 
wall had been rendered insensible by freezing ivith 
ethyl chloride and hypodermic injections of cocaine. 
Such measures are, as a rule, however, only ap- 

J dieable for minor operations. A ■wider and more 
astingfonn of localized amesthesiawas introduced 
by Dr. Coming of New York, in 1885, who found 
that injections of cocaine into the arachnoid space 
in the lumbar region of the spinal chord produced 
amesthesia in the lower half of the body, of suffi- 
cient intensity and duration to allow of the carry- 
ing out irithout pain of amputations of the lower 
limbs and other grave operations in the lower half 
of the abdomen. Cocame and its derivates and 
also stovaine ■with adrenalin have been used in 
this way uith results in mid^wifery and in various 
surgical procedures that give hope of a great future 
for this method of superinduction of localized anaes- 
thesia. 


It should be added that from time to time in- 
sensibility to pain has been produced by means 
that were not medicinal, but purely mental. In 
the 18th cent., Mesmer produced, by what he sup- 
posed wais an animal magnetism, a series of phe- 
nomena which were more carefully investigated in 
the middle of lost century by Mr. J. Braid. Under 
the designation ‘hypnotism,’ Braid described a 
state of the system mto which indmduals could 
be brought by halving their jattention fixed on a 
given object for a length of time until there ensued 
an exhaustion of some elements in the nervous 
system and the subject became amenable to the 
control of the operator. The person thus hypno- 
tized can be made insensible to suffering at the 
suggestion of the hypnotizer. Dr. Esdaile and 
other surgeons in the Indian medical service re- 
ported a series of coses where operations, both 
major and minor, were performed on patients in a 
condition of imconsciousness thus produced. But 
hypnotism has been found applicable mainly to 
cases where there is disturbance in the nervous 
system ; and its use for the relief of the pain of 
surgical operations is restricted by the circum- 
stances (1) that not every patient can bo hypno- 
tized, and (2) that the patient may have to bo 
experimented on repeatedly before the hjy)notizer 
gams sufficient control to command the neces- 
sa^ldegi'ee of amesthesia. The practice has not 
sufficiently commended itself to the medical pro- 
fession, oven BO far as to encourage more than a 
few members of it to try for themselves whether 
they were capable of exercising a hypnotic in- 
fluence. 


LirERATTOS. — Hen^ J. Bleelow, Ether and Chloroform, 
Boston, 18^8 ; James Braid, On Ej/pnotiem or Eervena Sleep, 
1843 ; H. Braun, ' Ueber Inaltrationsaniestheslo und repionlare 
Anajsthesie," Volkmann’s Sammlung, 228 ; J. Leonard Coming:, 
Eeadaches and Neuralgia, 1890 ; Doloris and Malartic, ‘ AnaJ- 
visie obsUtricnle par injections de cocaine dans I'arachnoide 
rombalre,’ Comptee rendue de la SociiU d'ObtUtrique, 1000; 
James Esdaile, ileemeriem as an Ancesthelie in /ndia, 1852 ; 
Georgre Foy, Ancesthetics, Ancient and Modem, 1889; James 
Miller, Surgical Experience of Chloroform, 1848 ; 'W. T. G. 
Morton, Exstorical Memoranda relative to the Discovery of 
Etherization, 1871 ; Johann MUller, AnaiSthetika, 1898 ; Re- 
port ot Select Committee of U.S. Senate on the ‘ Discovetj- of 
the means by which the human body is rendered insensible to 
pain,’ Feb. 1853, S2nd Congress; Semi-Centennial of Anies- 
thesia, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 1897 ; T. 
Hooknam Silvester, 'The Administration of Anjesthetics in 

Former Times,' Bondon Jfedtcol Goreffr. ; A H F' 7-, 

•TheJubilee ofAnsestheticMidwiferjVC-' ■■ ■ ’■' ■ 

Jlarch 1897 ; J. If. Simpson, Works, '■■__■ ' ' ■ ; 

T. R. Smilie, On the History of the Original Api>licatlon of 
AnaatheficApentr, 1848; Edward ■Warren, Some Account of 
theLethion; or,Who is the Discoverer flSST ; J, Collins Warren, 
•The Influence of Anasthesla on the Surgeo’ of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ Traneaetions of the American Surgical Association, 

A. K. SniPsoN. 
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ANAGATA VAMSA— ANAHITA 


ANAGATA VAIVISA ('Record of the Future’). 
— A Pali poem of 142 stanzas on the future Buddha, 
Metteyya. It is stated in the Gandha Vamsa 
[JPTS, 1886, p. 61) that it was uTitten hy Kassapa ; 
and in the Sasana Vamsa Blpa (v.'-®<) we are told 
that he was a poet who lived in the Chola country. 
We may probably conclude that he did not reside 
at Kanchipura, tne Chola capital, as in that case 
the name Kanchipura, which would have suited 
the metre equally well, would probably have been 
put in the place of Chola-rattha. The further 
statement (ffnnefto Vanisa, l.c.), that he also wrote 
the Buddha Vaihsa, seems to be a mistake. And 
we know nothing either of his date or of the other 
books attributed to him. The poem has been 
edited for the Pfili Text Society by the late Pro- 
fessor MinayefF {JPTS, 1886, pp. 33-53), with ex- 
tracts from the commentary, which is by Upatissa 
(see Gandjux Vamsa, p. 72). Of the latter writer 
also nothing is at present known, unless he be 
identical with the author of the Malta Bodhi 
Vamsa who wrote in Ceylon about A.D. 970.* 

Our ignorance about the date of the Andgata 
Vamsa is regrettable, as the question of the origin 
and growth of the belief held by the later Buddhists 
in this future Buddha, Metteyya, is important. As 
is well known, there are statements in the Nikayas 
(e.gr. Dlgha, n. 83, 144, 265) that future Buddhas 
would arise, but, with one exception, neither the 
Nikayas nor any book in the Pitakas mention 
Metteyya. His name occurs, it is true, in the 
concluding stanza of the Buddha Vamsa, but this 
is an addition by a later hand, and does not belong 
to the Avork itself. Neither is Metteyya mentioned 
in the Netti Pakaratia. The exception referred to 
is a passage in the 26th Dialogs of the Dlgha 
which records a prophecy, put into the Buddha’s 
month, that Metteyya Avould have thousands of 
followers where the Buddha himself had only 
hundreds. This passage is quoted in the Milinda 
(p. 159) ; but the Milinda does not refer anywhere 
else to Metteyya. In the Mahayastu (one of the 
earliest extant works in Buddhist Sanskrit) the 
legend is in full vogue. Metteyya is mentioned 
eleven times, tAvo or three of the passages riAung 
details about him. One of these agrees Avith the 
Andgata Vamsa in its statement of the size of his 
city, Ketnmati {Mahdv. iii. 240=Andg, Vam. 8) ; 
but discrepancies exist betAveen the others {Mahdv. 
iii. 246 and iii. 330 differ from Andg. Vam. 78 
and 107). It is in this poem that Ave find the 
fullest and most complete account of the tradi- 
tion, Avhich evidently varied in different times and 
places. 

This Is really conclusive ns to the comparatively late date of 
the poem. In earlier times it was enough to say that future 
Buddhas would arise ; then a few detaiis, one after another, 
were invented about the immediately succeeding Buddha. 
AVben in the south of India the advancing wave of ritualism 
and mjdhoiogy threatened to overwhelm the ancient simplicity 
of the faith, a despairing hope looked for the time of the next i 
Buddha, and decked out his story with lavish completeness. 

Three points of importance are quite clear from 
the statements in this Avork. (1) There is little or 
nothing original in the tradition of AA’hich it is the 
main evidence. It is simply built up in strict 
imitation of the early forms of the Buddha legend, 
only names and numbers differing. But it is the 
old form, both of legend and pf doctrine. 

(2) There is sulficient justification for the com- 
parison between Mette 3 ^a and the Western idea 
of a Messiah. The ideas are, of course, not at all 
the same ; but there are several points of analogy. 
The time of Metteyya is described as a Golden Age 
in which kings, ministers, and people Aviil rie one 
with another in maintaining the reign of righteous- 
ness and the irictory of the truth. It should be 
added, hoAvever, that the teachings of the future 

• Geiger, JfaAaratfua und IHpavathta, I,eiprig, 1D05, p. 88. 


Buddha also, like that of every other Buddha, will 
suffer corruption, and pass aAA'ay in time. 

(3) We can remove a misconception as to the 
meaning of the name. MctUyya Buddha does not 
mean ‘the Buddha of Love.’ Metteyya is simply 
his gotra name, that is, the name of the gens to 
which his ancestors belonged — something like our 
family name. It is probably, like Gotama, a 
patronymic, and means ‘ descendant of Mettayu.’ 
Another Metteyya, in the Sutta Nipata, asks the 
Buddha questions, and is doubtless a historical 
person. We can admit only that Avhoever first 
used this as the family name of the future Buddha 
may very likely have associated, and probably did 
associate, it in his mind Avith the otlier Avord mettd, 
Avhich means ‘ love.’ It AA'ould only be one of those 
plays upon Avords Avhich are so constantly met Avith 
in early Indian literature. The personal name of 
the future Buddha is given in tlie poem, and else- 
Avhere also, as Ajita, ‘ unconquered.' 

The poem in one MS has the fuller title Andgata- 
Buddmssa Vannand, ‘Record of the future Bua^ia’ 
{JPTS, 1886, p. 37). There is another Avork, quite 
differentfrom the onehere described, though the title 
is the same. It gives an account, apparently, in prose 
and verse, of ten future Buddhas, ot whom Metteyya 
is one {ib. p. 39), This Avork is still unedited. 

LirKRATUBB. — H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Transiatians, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1890, pp. 481-480, has translated a summary 
of one recension of this work. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ANAHITA (Gr. ' kvaelns ). — Aufthita is one of 
the chief deities in Mazdaism, and Ave get fairly 
accurate information about her character from a 
complete YaSt (v) and numerous other passages 
in the Avesta. Ardvi Sura Anahita, that is, un- 
doubtedly, ‘ the high, poAverful, immaculate one,’ 
is a goduess of fertilizing Avaters, and more par- 
ticularly of a supernatural spring, located in the 
region of the stars, from Avhicli all the rivers of the 
world flow (Darmesteter). The fertility Avhich the 
divine water caused in the earth was extended to 
the animal kingdom, and, according to the Avesta, 
Anahita ‘ purifies the seed of males and the womb 
and the milk of females’ {Vendiddd, vii. 16 ; YaU, 
V. 6), and is invoked by marriageable girls, and by 
women at the time of childbirth {Yait, v.). At 
the same time she is thought of as a goddess of 
war, AA'ho rides in a chariot draAvn by four white 
horses {YaSt, v. 11, 13), which are wind, rain, cloud, 
and hail {YaSt, v. 120), and she bestoAvs rictory 
on the combatants, and mves them sturdy teams 
and brave companions. The Avestan hymn, after 
enumerating all the heroes of the past who sacri- 
ficed to Anfthita, including Zoroaster, Avhom she 
instructed in her Avorship, concludes Avith a very 
exact description of her appearance and her dress 
(YaSt, V. 126 ff.). ‘She is a beautiful maiden, 
powerful and tall, her girdle fastened high, Avrapped 
m a gold-embroidered clonk, Avearing earring, a 
necklace, and a croAvn of gold, and adorned with 
thirty otter skins.’ These minute details are un- 
doubtedly inspired by a sculptural type, and this 
passage of the Avesta has nghtly been connected 
Avith the famous text of Berossus (Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. 6), Avhich says that Artaxerxes Mpemon 
(B.c. 404-361) was the first to teach the Persians to 
worship anthropomorphic statues in the temples of 
Babylon, Susa(cf. Pliny, Bist. Nat. Ari. 27, 135), and 
Ecbatana (cf. Plutarch, Vit. Artax. 27 ; Polybius, 

X. 27. 12), in Persia, Bactriana, Damascus, and 
Sardis. These statues were probably rcproducMons 
of a Babylonian original, and perhaps, as has been 
suggested, Aniihita might even be identical Avith 
the Semitic goddess Anat. This would account 
for the passage in Herodotus (i. 131), according to 
which ‘ the Persians learned from the Assyrians to 
sacrifice to the “ heavenly” Aphrodite, whom they 
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call Mithra.’ The ancient historian had probably 
•written ' Mithra’ by mistake for ‘ Anahita.’ As a 
matter of fact, the two divinities are imited, and 
form, so to speak, a pair in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of the Achcemenians, in which they figure 
precisely from the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
( Weissbaoh-Bang, Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, 
1893, 44, 46). 

The information of Berossus on the difinsion of 
the Anahita cult throughout the Persian empire 
is confirmed by a mass of evidence. Outside of 
Iran, the goddess is found in Armenia (Gelzer, 
Sit. Gesellsch. Wiss. Leipzig, 1896, 111 flf. ; see also 
art. Armenia [Zoroastrian]). She had temples 
at Artaxata, at Yashtishat in Tauranitis, and 
especially at ErSz in Akilisene, the whole region 
of which was consecrated to her (Anaetiea regio, 
Pliny, V. 83). The Er6z sanctuary, which con- 
tained a golden statue of Anahita, was famous : 
for its wealth, and the daughters of the noble ! 
families of Armenia used to go there and prosti- 
tute themselves to strangers before their marriage 
(Strabo, xi. 632 C). This sacred custom, which is 
probably of Semitic origin, seems to be a modifica- I 
tion of the ancient exogamy (cf. Cumont, Religions '\ 
orientates, Paris, 1907, 287). Old traditions con- j 
tinned to hold ground at Er6z under the Homans ; 
the sacred butlaloes of Anahita wandered at liberty 
in Akilisene, and the victims for sacrifice had to be 
captured by hunting (RA, 1905, i. 25 ff.). 

The Persian goddess was worshipped also in 
Pontus and in Cappadocia (Strabo, xi. 612 C, xii. 
559 C, XV. 733 C), perhaps also at Castabala in 
Cilicia (Strabo, xii. 637 C). In these districts she 
became identified with the great autochthonous 
divinity Ma, and her temples were attended by a 
number of sacred slaves (lep6Sov\ci) of both sexes. 
At Zela in Pontus, a festival, the Sacsea, which was 
probably of Babylonian origin, was held annually. 

It is especially in Lydia that Anahita has left 
numerous traces of her presence. She was pro- 
bably, as Berossus states (of. above), brought into 
Sardis by Artaxerxes II., and there became amal- 
gamated with Kybebe (Cybele), the Great Mother 
honoured throughout the country. The well-kno-wn 
figures of a winged goddess holding a lion in either 
hand, to which the designation ‘Persian Artemis’ 
has been given, really represent this syncretic 
divinity worshipped ns ‘mistress of the beasts’ 
(irdrvia drjpuv) (Kadet, CAIBL, 1906, p. 285). De- 
scriptions of her noisy rites exist as early as in 
the works of the tragic poet Diogenes of Athens 
(Nauok, Trag. Grae. Fragm. 776). Her prinoipM 
temples were at Hierocsesarea (Pans. v. 27. 5, -vii. 
6. 6; Tac. Ann. iii. 62; ‘delubrum rege Gyro 
dicatum’ ; cf. Bull. Corr. hellin. xi. 95), and at 
Hypcepa (Pans. l.c. ; cf. RA, 1885, ii. 114 ; Dittcn- 
berger, Orientis Greed Inscriptiones Selects, 
1903-05, 470) ; but her name also appears in 
a large number of insermtions in this ■vicinify 
(Reinaoh, Chroniques d'Orient, 167 ff., 215 fi". ; 
Buresch, Aus Lydien, 1898, 28, 66 ff., 128 ; Rosoher, 
Lexikon der Mythologie, s.v. ‘Persiko’; Wright, 
Harvard Studies, 1895, vi. 55 ff.). The conception 
formed of the goddess and the ceremonies by 
means of which she was worshipped seem to have 
remained faithful to the ancient Iranian traditions ; 
she was always regarded as the goddess of sacred 
waters (’Avatini’ rljv avb toO lepau CSaros, Buresch, 
l.c. p. 118), and her liturgy was repeated in a 
‘barbarian’ language (Pausanias, v. 27. 6). 

The Greeks identified Anahita, on the one hand, 
on account of her warlike diameter, -n-ith^ Athene, 
and, on the other, as a goddess of fertilitj", with 
Aphrodite (Berossus, l.c. ; Agathias, ii. 24 ; Photins, 
Bibl. 94). Already, in Iran, as not^ above, under 
the influence of the Chaldean star-ivorship, Anfiliita 
had become the planet Venus. But the name usually 


applied to her in the West was ‘ Persian Artemis ’ or 
‘ Persian Diana ’ ('Aprspij Ilfpsiicj or Uepda, ‘ Diana 
Persica’) (Pausanias, -vii. 6. 6; Bull. Corr. hellin. 
xi. 65 ; Diodorus, v. 77 ; Plutarch, Lucull. 24 ; 
Tacitus, Ann. iii. 62). As the bull w'as sacred to 
her, she was_ confounded especially with ‘Artemis 
Tauropolos’ in Lydia, as w'ell as m Armenia and 
Cappadocia. It was probably from this composite 
cult of the Asiatic Tauropolos that the ‘tauro- 
bolium ’ penetrated into the Roman world (Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘Anaitis’; RA, 1905, i. 28 ff.). In 
the Latin conntries, the Persian goddess, assimi- 
lated ■withthe Magna Mater of Phrygia, certainly 
remained in close connexion -with Mithra, whose 
mysteries spread to the West after the let cent, 
of onr era (Cumont, Textes et monuments figuris 
relatifs aux mysUres de Mithra, i. 333 ff. and 
passim). 

LrrsRATTOB. — Wlndlschmann, * Die persischo An&hita,* Sit- 
tungsb. jikad. ilHnchen, 18fi6 ; Spiegel, Eranitcke Alterturm- 
kunde, 1873, U. 64 Ct.; Darmesteter, Jiend-Avesta, 1803, ii. 363 
and poisim; Roscher, Lexikon der Mgthol. s.w. ‘AnaTtle* 
(Ed. Meyer) and * Perslke ’ (H6Ier). Fe. CDMONT. 

ANALOGY. — The determination of the limits 
ivithin which validity belongs to the argument 
from analogy is a problem of long standing. 
Though the discussion of the question properly 
falls mthin the sphere of logic rather tlian of 
theology, yet the latter science is intimately con- 
cerned wth its decision. So long as arguments 
from analogy occur •with such frequency and 
have so important a part to play mike in the 
defence and in the exposition of revelation, the 
theologian will not be easy unless his confidence in 
this logical process be firmly established. More- 
over, even the warmest advocate of the argument 
from analogy will admit that as an instrument of 
thought it 13 specially liable to abuse, and that its 
employment involves at least risks of error which 
require to be explicitly recognized in order to be 
avoided. In this article the subject of treatment 
will be the use of analogy in theology ; but in the 
interest of clearness of statement it ivill be neces- 
sary to begin •with some brief reference to general 
principles. 

I. Analogy : its definition in logic. — At the out- 
set ive are confronted •inth a considerable lack of 
agreement among logicians ns to the correct de- 
finition of analogy. Some authorities, content to 
fall in with popular usage, identify the argument 
from analogy -u'ith the argument from resem- 
blances. Such, for example, is the position adopted 
by J. S. Mill, who explains it to bo the inference 
that when one object resembles another in a 
certain number of Knoum points it ivill ^probably 
resemble it in some further unknown points also. 
Such a logical procedure is akin to induction, but 
is distinguishable therefrom by the circumstance 
that no causal or necessary connexion has yet 
i been established between the known points of 
resemblance and the further points whose resem- 
blance is only inferred. The conclusion is, there- 
fore, not demonstrable but probable, and the 
amount of probability •wUl vary in accordance ivith 
the nnmber and the importance of the resem- 
blances which have been observed, and will be 
correspondingly diminished by any ascertained 
points of dissimilarity between the two objects. 
In estimating the extent of the probability, account 
must be taken of the proportion borne by the 
number of ascertained resemblances to the sup. 
posed number of nnkno'wn properties (cf. MiO, 
System of Logic, III. xx.). 

This conception of analogy is, however, repudiated 
by other logicians ns altogether too lax and un- 
scientific. Influenced by the meaning of the word 
in the original Greek, and by its primary use as a 
term of mathematics, they insist that analogy is a 
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resemblance not between things, but only between 
relations. 

‘Two things,' writes Dr. Whately, ‘maybe connected tomther 
by analogy, though they have in themselves no resembfanoa ; 
tor analog}' is the resemblance o! ratios or relations ; thus, as a 
sweet taste gratifies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify 
the ear, hence the word sweet is applied to both, though no 
flavour can resemble a sound in itself (BlemenU if Logics, 
p. 16S). 

The last words of the sentence are noteworthy. 
They indicate that upon this view of analogy no 
legitimate inference can be drawn from the nature of 
the one pair of related terms to the nature of the 
other pair. The relation between palate and taste 
may be strictly similar to the relation between ear 
and sound, but we cannot therefore draw inferences 
as to the nature of the one from what we know of 
the other. This is an important contention with 
far-reaching consequences, and its influence upon 
theological argument will appear presently. 

This definition of analogy has the merit of 
scientific exactness, and of bemg in strict accord- 
ance with the type exhibited by mathematics, but 
it is at the same time open to serious criticism. 
The restrictions which it imposes upon the func- 
tion of analogy are such as would almost entirely 
invalidate the use of the argument in practical life. 
Men in their daily concerns do not confine their 
analogical arguments to the consideration of mere 
relations, but freely draw inferences as to the nature 
of things. Although this is a merely practical ob- 
jection, it is not without support in tne theory of 
analogy. It has been pointea out that sotm identity 
of nature is always postulated in eve^ analogy. 
In mathematical analogy, for example, it is at least 
necessary that both pairs of terms should be magni- 
tudes. And, again, in the analogy between sound 
and taste, though in a sense there is no resemblance 
between them, yet they are both sensations. The 
heterogeneity is not absolute. Exception, there- 
fore, may fairly be taken to the extreme statement 
of Whawly, that no inference is permissible from 
the nature of the one to the nature of the other. 
And the theologian vnll press the point ; for in his 
hands the argument from analogy is usually of the 
more flexible and practical form, which cannot be 
confined -within the narrow limits set by the type 
of mathematical analogy. It is concerned -with 
realities rather than -with abstract relations. 

2. Analogy in relig^ious vocabulary. — The entire 
vocabulaiy of religion is based upon the perception 
of analogies between the material and the spintnal 
worlds. Words which now bear an immaterial 
and spiritual significance were originally used to 
denote -visible and tangible objects. If in many 
languages the word for breath or vrind has come to 
be used for the soul, it is because at an early stage 
of their development men became conscious of an 
analogy between the lightness and invisibility of 
air and the supposed properties of the human 
spirit. To a later and more critical age the 
analogy may appear thin and crude ; but it must 
be remembered that the initiation of a religions 
vocabulary dates from the childhood of the race, 
in the gradual evolution of religion, crudities have 
been refined away, imtO the original meaning of 
many words now used exclusively with a spiritual 
significance has been forgotten. But throughout 
the whole course of the development the necessity 
for finding analogical words as a vehicle for the 
expression of spiritual truth has never been out- 
gro-wn. The innermost secret of religion is still 
put into speech by means of the analogy of human 
fatherhood. Thus -witness^ is home in all ages to 
the instinctive readiness -with which men assume a 
parallelism between the things which are seen and 
the things which are not seen. To what extent 
that parallelism really exists and how far it affords 
ns grounds of inference to the real nature of the 


spiritual world, is the problem which every philo- 
sophy of religion sets out to solve. 

3. Analogy as a means to the knowledge of 
the spiritual world. — Not only the vocabulary 
but the content of natural religion is derived from 
the source of analogical reasoning. Por natural 
religion begins -with the assumption of a resem- 
blance between God and the world, sufficient to 
justify the inference that the wonder and majesty 
of Creation will in some sort reflect the wonder 
and majesty of the Creator (cf. Wis 13' ‘For 
by the _ greatness and beauty of the creatures 
proportionably [dvaX(57wr] the maker of them is 
seen’)._ Though this is the only BibUoal passage 
in which the word ‘analogy’ appears m this 
coirnexion, yet the thought of the world as the 
visible expression of the attributes of the invis- 
ible God is of constant recurrence in Scripture. It 
is farnUiar to the Psalmist (Ps 19). It is stated 
explicitly by St. Paul: ‘For the invisible things 
of Trim from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead ’ 
(Ho 1“*). This assumption of a significant analogy 
betrveen ^d and the world is not argumentativdy 
justified in the Bible. Like the other principles 
of natural religion, it is taken as accepted truth. 
And the belief culminates in the doctrine of man’s 
creation in the image of God. It is impossible to 
overestimate the formative influence of this concep- 
tion of human nature as the true analogue of the 
Divine. As it was one of the controllmg factors 
in the development of Jewish religion, so has it 
exercised an even more dominant influence upon 
Christian thought, supplying, as it does, the philo- 
sophic basis for the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
Throughout the whole history of Christian doctrine 
the question of the reality of the likeness of man 
to God, t.e. of the truth of the analogy between 
Divine and human nature, has been one of the 
pivots of controversy. Men have arranged them- 
selves in opposite camps according as they have 
been more or less ready to accept this belief. 

4. Analogy in Patristic -writings.— The great 
theologians of the eai-ly centuries, folloiving the 
precedent of Scripture, made free use of analogy 
for the double purpose of defence and exposition. 
It was to them a convenient means of exposing the 
hollo-wness of many commonly urged objections, 
and a ready method of Ulustrating the dilficulties 
of abstract theology by means of familiar and con- 
crete examples. Illustrations of so frequent a 
practice ore scarcely necessary. But perhaps a 
single example from East ana West may not be 
out of place. 

Tbe following quotation from Gregory of Nv'ssa indicate# 
how clearly be recomized the character of the logical proce*# 
which ho was emwoying : 'n^eniTp Si rlr Adyor ix ray xaS 
y/fiar avaXoyiKur {va, ayayuKticur) etri rijr imepKttf^ejnjr iyytifitr 
Avcear, Kara roy avrSv rftSiroy xal ^Tp rrtpl toO nveyfiaros 
tvvo(if rrpotraxSyfo'SptBaf trxidr rtyar xai uipppara rpr ^patmv 
Swautar iv rfj xaB' ppat Btapovyret tpvcrrt (Sfftn, Cat. il,). 
In the short treatise, De fiat rerum gum non videntur, 
Bscrib^ to St. Augustine, tne objection to the requirement 
of religious faith is met by insistence on the analogy of the 
actual necessity of faith In ordinary human Intercourse. And 
in his work, Ve Trinitate, the mysteries of the Triune Being of 
God are repeatedly illustrated by the analogous mysteries of 
human psychology. 

5. Analogy in Scholastic theolo^.— But how- 
ever legitimately and successfully tliis method of 
argument was employed by the Fathers.^ it was 
not by them subjected to reflective criticism. A 
real advance was therefore made when the School- 
men entered upon a rigorous examination of the 
limits of the analogicSi method with particular 
reference to its use in theology. Among the 
reasons which led them to undertake the ta-sk 
was their desire to find a philosophic justification 
for the anthropomorphic language of Scripture. 
Such language obviously could not be taken liter- 
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ally, nor yet be summarily dismissed as merely 
metapliorical, and therefore implying no real like- 
ness between God and His creatures. The School- 
men’s answer to the problem is to be found in their 
theory of analogy, which concerns itself not only 
with the explanation of the analogical use of 
language, but also until the far deeper and more 
important question of the reality and the extent 
of the analogy between the finite and the infinite, 
and the legitimacy of inference from one to the 
other. 

With regard to language, it was pointed out 
that a distinction must be made between the 
univocal, the equivocal, and the analogical use of 
words. A word is univooally employed when in two 
or more propositions it conveys precisely the same 
meaning ; equivocally when used in two entirely 
different senses. But where two things are con- 
nected by some relation, the same word may 
be applied to them both in a related, though 
not precisely identical, sense. This last is the 
analogical use. Thus — the instance is as old as 
Aristotle — the word ‘ healthy ’ is analogically 
applied to the body which is sound, and to the 
food which is the cause of soundness. Similarly, 
the term ‘being’ is analogically applied to God 
who exists absolutely, and to man whose existence 
is contingent and dependent. 

Upon tlie basis of this distinction was established 
the lustification of the use of human terms about 
the "Deity. When, for example, we speak of the 
wisdom of man and the -wisdom of God, the word 
‘ -wisdom ’ is not used univocally. For if so, we 
should be denying any difference in kind between 
human and Divine -wisdom, and our statement 
would be obviously opposed to the Christian teach- 
ing about God. Nor yet is the use of the word 
equivocal. For then we should be asserting the 
essential unlikeness of human and Divine Avisdom, 
and it would be impossible to argue from the 
nature of the one to the nature of the other. Such 
a position would be untenable, because if a similar 
objection were supposed to hold good in all parallel 
cases, every inference from the creature to the 
Creator would be vitiated by the fallacy of equivo- 
cation. A way of escape from these opposite 
difficulties is provided by the recognition of the 
analogical use of the word. It is implied that 
there is a relation or proportion existing between 
the Avisdom of man and the wisdom of God. ^ What 
is partial and incomplete in man is perfect in God. 
(Cf. Thom. Aq., Sttvima, I. xiii. 6). 

This distinction betAveen the univocal and the 
analogical use of words was a sufficient reply to 
the reproach of anthropomorphism, but it left 
untouched the deeper question of the extent of 
the analogy or resemblance betAveen God and His 
creatures. Accordingly, in the effort to reach 
greater clearness of thought Avith reference to this 
fundamental problem of religion, the Schoolmen 
proceeded to introduce further distinctions into 
their conception of analogy. These may be suffi- 
ciently illustrated from the scheme of Suarez 
(Disput. Metaphys. xxviii. sec. iii.). Ho dis- 
tinguished tAvo kinds of analogy, viz. that of pro- 
portion and that of attribution. To the former of 
these not much interest attaches. It amounts to 
little more than a mere resemblance, seized upon 
by the mind as iustification for the use of a 
metaphor. Though such an analogy of proportion 
may appeal to the imagination, and therefore be 
of use m the Avay of illustration, it does not go far 
enough to warrant any inference in arrament. 
The analogy of attribution, on the other hand, is 
estahlisheu by the existence of a resemblance in 
the nature of things, and is A'alid for purposes of 
inference. When this resemblance consists in the 
possession by tAvo subjects of the same quality in 
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different degrees, the analogy is styled intrinsic. 
This is the highest grade of analogy, analogia 
attrihutionis intrinseca, and of this kind is the 
analogy between God and His creatures as regards, 
for example, the property of existence. Existence 
is predicated of Him and them. Their existence, 
hoAvever, is not of the same degree as His. Yet is 
it so far the same as to alloAV of some inferences 
being drawn, from Avhat Ave knoAV of finite existence, 
os to the nature of infinite existence. These dis- 
tinctions may possibly appear needlessly stibtle 
and -technical, but the consideration of them Avill at 
least serve the purpose of calling the attention of 
the student to the possibility of some confusions 
of thought that have been actually responsible for 
the failure of much analogical argument. 

6. Analogy in post-Reforraation theology. — 
When the questions of theology ceased to be 
confined to tne schools, and became the subject of 
popular debate, it Avas natural that the problem 
of analogy should be handled in accordance Arith 
the new methods, and in a manner intelligible to a 
larger public. A general advance in intellectual 
enlightenment brought the question once more to 
the front. At a time when man’s knoAvledge of 
the Avorld Avas being rapidly extended in many 
directions, he was inevitably brought once more 
face to face Avith the issue, Avuether Nature Avas in 
any true sense the analogue of God. Hence at the 
beginning of the 18th cent, we find that the theory 
of analogy Avas occupying the attention of some of 
the foremost theological AA-riters. 

Among the books on the subject which specially 
deserve mention may be noticed a Discotirsc on 
Predestination,^ by Dr. King, Archbishop of Dublin 
(1709). By this writer a someAvhat extreme form 
of religious agnosticism Avas advocated. Desiring 
to alltw the bitterness of theological controversy, 
he laid stress on the principle that all our notions 
about the Deity are ineAutably limited by our 
human and finite capacity. ' If Ave knoAV anything 
about Him at all, it must be by analogy and com- 
parison, by resembling Him to something we do 
know and are acquainted Avith ’ (Whately’s reprint 
of King in Appendix to Bampton Lectures, 3ra ed. 
p. 480). Our notions of God are really ns far from 
the truth as a map is different from actual land and 
sea. A chart, whuo it provides instruction sufficient 
for the purpose of the traveller, does not actually 
resemble the country conventionally represented. 
Similarly, Scripture teaching about God may give 
us information about Him adequate for the purposes 
of this present life, Avithout revealing Him to us as 
He is. This depreciation of man’s capacity for 
acquiring a true knoAviedge of God was intended 
in the interest of theological peace. It became, 
however, the occasion of controversy. Bp. Browne, 
of Cork, contributed several books to the discus- 
sion of the question. In an early Avork he main- 
tained that — 

•Our Ideas ol God and divine things . . . are a sort of com- 
position W6 make np from our ideas of worldly objects, which 
at the utmost amount to no more than a typo or figure by 
which something in another world is signified, of which wo have 
no more notion than a blind man hath of light* (quoted in 
Introduction to Procedure, etc.). 

Adhering to_ these principles in his Procedure, 
Extent, and Limits of the Unman Understanding 
U728), he accepted Avithout demur King’s some- 
Avhat extreme conclusions ; 

•That we have no direct or proper notions or conceptions of 
God in His attributes, or of any other things of another world ; 
that they are all described and spoken of in the language ot 
revelation, by way ot analogv- and accommotlation to our 
capacities; that we want faculties to discern them’ (op. cif, 

p. 11). 

At the same time he criticized King for failing 
to distinguish between metaphor and analogy, and 
for thus suggesting the inference tliat our state- 
ments about God are merely metaphorical, and as 
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unreal as the ascription to Him of hnman passions 
OT human limbs. To the exposition of this distinc- 
tion he devotes a chapter (bk. L ch. ix.), explaining 
that metaphor expresses only an imaginary resem- 
blance or correspondence, whereas in analogy the 
correspondence or resemblance is real. The same 
theme is worked out at greater length in his later 
book, Things Divine and Supernatural conceived 
by Analogy with Things Natural and Human 
(1733). Our knowledge of the spiritual order is 
strictly relative to our capacities. 

‘ God does not raise up our minds to any direct or Immediate 
view ol the things of another world, . . . but brings them down 
to the level of our understanding’ (p. S2). 'What Just and 
snfBcient knowledge of God we have in this life Is obtained by 
MaJo^ or similitude with those perfections wo find in ourselves ’ 

Tile question naturally attracted the attention 
of Berkeley, who handled it with characteristic 
acuteness and precision in Alciphron, Dial. iv. 
ch. xxi. Familiar with the Schwastic definitions 
of analogy, he does nob shrink from the conclusion 
that all our knowledge of God is strictly analogical. 
It is not, however, on that account to be reckoned 
as worthless. Human passions, indeed, are attrib- 
uted to God by metaphorical analogy only, and 
involve no statement as to His nature. On the 
other hand, 

‘Knowledge, for example, in the proper formal meaning of 
the word, may be attributed to God proportionably, that is, 
preserving a proportion to the infinite nature of God. We may 
say, therefore, that as God is Infinitely above man, so is the 
knowledge of God infinitely above the knowledge of man, and 
this is . . . analogia proprie facta. And after this same analogy 
we must understand ail those attributes to belong to the Deity 
which in themselves simply and os such denote perfection* 
(ed. 1732, i. p. 257). 

Berkeley, while recognizing the incompleteness 
of our spiritual knowledge, lays the emmiasis on 
its trustworthiness rather than on its inadequacy. 

* This doctrine of analogical perfection in God, or our knowing 
God by analogy, seems very much misunderstood and misapplied 
by those who would infer from thence that we cannot frame any 
direct or proper notion, though never so inadequate, of know- 
ledge or wisaom as they are in the Deity, or understand any 
more of them than one bom blind can of light or colour.’ 

Such was Berkeley’s repudiation of the attempt 
to make religious^ truth unassailable by assuming 
it to bo unintellimble. 

It is remarkable that Butler, whose Avork is still 
the classical example of the application of the 
argument from analogy to theology, should have 
deliberately abstained from any prefatory justifica- 
tion or explanation of the theory of the instrument 
which he udelded Avith so much eflfect. Such, 
hoAvever, is the case. Declaring at the outset that 
he Avill not take it upon him to say hoAV far the 
extent, compass, and force of analogical reasoning 
can be reduced to general heads and rules, he 
curtly brushes aside objections to this kind of 
argument with the remark that it is undeniably 
adopted by all in practical life. ‘ It is enough to 
the present purpose to observe that this kind of 
general Avay of arguing is evidently natural, just, 
and conclusive.’ Others, as Ave have seen, Avere 
discussing these very points at the time AV'hen 
Butler was engaged in the composition of the 
Analogy. Perhaps he distrusted such speculations 
as essentially unpractical. Whatever the reason 
may have been, they are absent from his oaati 
work. He applies, he does not analyze, the argu- 
ment from analogy. \^at giv’es his work its 

E re-eminent position in apologetic literature is not 
is selection of this particular kind of argument, 
but the steady patience, the scmpulous exactitude, 
and the transparent hone^ Avith Avhich he applied 
it to the controversies of his day. He offers a strik- 
ing contrast alike to those writers who denounced 
analogical reasoning as worthless and those others 
who belauded it as the key to all difficulties. _ The 
claim that be makes on its behalf is modest in its 
scope. Positively it can never (so he tells us) 


afford more than a probable proof ; negatively it 
can expose the latent insincerity of much unbelief, 
by showing that circumstances often considered to 
be conclusive objections to religion ore strictly 
parallel Avith analogous circumstances in nature, 
the acknowledged handiwork of God. Analogy in 
Butler’s hands provided no Aundication of the 
character of God (TForhs, ed. W. E. Gladstone, 
L 359), but it was fitted to open the eyes of men to 
their obligations, leaving them without intellectual 
excuse if they failed to consider with appropriate 
seriousness tne arguments urged on oehalf of 
religions belief. 

Tne full effectiveness of Butler’s argument will 
not be appreciated unless it be remembered that 
he says he is arguing upon the principles of 
others, not his owm (ib. p. 367). Convinced that 
the proper proof of religion was to be found 
in the principles of liberty and general fitness, 
he nevertheless avoided reference to these prin- 
ciples, and limited himself to the consideration 
of religion as a matter of fact and practice. Upon 
this lower ground he met his adversaries, the Deist 
and the indifferentist. _ Against them he turned the 
weapon of analogy with conmlete logical success. 
Deistio objections against Christianity crumble 
away under his analysis. It is, of course, true 
that since his day the incidence of the critical 
attack upon religion has shifted its position. Hence 
many of nis arguments need re-statement in accom- 
modation to modem requirements. But, whatever 
alterations in detail may be thought necessary, 
time has not altered the general verdict in favour 
of the soundness and cogent of his argument. 

y. Analogy since Kant. — ^Discussion of the nature 
and extent of man’s analogical knowledge of Gk)d 
will always hold a principal place in apologetics, 
and for that reason will be sensitive to any change 
in the general philosophic attitude toAvards the 
ultimate questions of metaphysics. Hence it was 
that the Avhole statement and treatment of - the 
problem were profoundly aflected by the influence 
of the critical philosophy of Kant. That influence, 
however, Avas slow to exuibit itself in English theol- 
ogy, and nntU the 19th cent, was Avell advanced 
the discussion continued along the traditional lines. 
A controversy between Copleston and Grinfield in 
1821 brought out once more the possibilities of dis- 
agreement over the place to be assigned to analogy. 
Tlie tAVO AATiters, representing respectively the loAver 
and the higher estimate of the value of analogy, 
reproduce Avith curious exactness the points Avhich 
had been made a century before by Archbp. King 
and Bp. BroAvne. Explicit acknoAvledgment was 
made of the debt due to these earlier Avriters ; and 
\VhateIy, Copleston’s friend and disciple, reprinted 
Avith notes and high commendation King’s famous 
Discourse on Predestination, in Avhioh the limita- 
tions of human reason had been so rigorously 
insisted upon. A different attitude towpds the 
fundamental question at issue revealed itself in 
Mansel’s Lectures on the Limits of Religious 
Thought (1858). The title of the book recalls 
that of Bp. BroAme’s The Procedure, Extent, and 
Limits of the Human Understanding. And the 
resemblance is more than superficial. In both 
AATiters there is the same tendency to dwell on the 
inadequacy of the human intelligence to probe the 
mysteries of the DiArine Nature. But Mansel, 
under the influence of Kantian principles as to 
man’s ignorance of things in themselves, attacks 
the promem from a different side, and goM far be- 
yond the point reached by his predecessor. 'Wliercaa 
Bp. BroAvne had urged the relativity and consequent 
incompleteness of man’s analogical knoAvlcdge of 
God, Mansel went so far ns to say that, _ of Gods 
real nature, we, under our finite conditions, are, 
and must remain, totally ignorant. It is an ignor- 
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ance bo complete as to exclude the possibility of 
eitlier afiirmation or denial. 

‘ We cannot say that our conception ol the Divine Kature 
exactly resembles that Nature in its absolute existence ; for we 
know not what that absolute existence is. But, for the same 
reason, we are equally unable to say that it does not resemble ; 
for, if we know not the Absolute and Infinite at all, we cannot 
say how far it is or is not capable ol likeness or unlikenesa to 
tlie Kelative end Finite' (3rd ed. p. 146). 

This is not the place in which to take notice of 
those further considerations with regard to the dis- 
tinction between regulative and speculative truth, 
by which Mansel sought to establish religious faith 
upon this basis of philosophic scepticism. It is 
enough to rive attention to the line which he 
adopted with respect to analog. Repudiating 
on metaphysical grounds the analogy between the 
Finite and the Infinite, and consequently rejecting 
the customary philosophic proofs of religion, he 
found a negative defence for belief in the analogous 
difficulties of religion and philosophy. In so doing 
he claimed to be following in the footsteps of Bp. 
Butler, and to be adding another chapter to his 
argument on the analogy oetween religion and the 
course of nature. His principle he declares to be, 
that there is no rational difficulty in Christian 
theology which has not its counterpart in philos- 
ophy j and, further, that the stumbling-blocks 
wich the rationalist professes to find in the doc- 
trines of revealed religion arise, not from defects 
peculiar to revelation, but from the laws and limits 
of human thought {ib. p. 170). His work certainly 
resembles that of Butler in being an eminent ex- 
ample of the way in which the argument from 
analogy can be used for defensive purposes. He 
showed conclusively enough that many of the ob- 
jections urged against revelation are applicable 
with equal force against the commonly accepted 
principles of thought and action. If the creed of 
theism contains its antinomies, so also does the 
creed of pliilosophy. In both cases explanation is 
equally impossible. 

But the emphasis which Mansel placed upon our 
ignorance of the Divine Nature as it is, and his 
insistence on the absence of any necessa^ analogy 
between the goodness of man and of (xod, were 
the occasion of vigorous protests at the time, and 
eventually proved partly responsible for results very 
different from those which he desired. The asser- 
tion of man’s ignorance, made by him and by other 
religious thinkers in the interest of revelation, was 
one of the exciting causes of the agnosticism, ex- 
plicitly opposed to religion, which gained currency 
in the latter half of the 19th century. 

8. Renewed confidence in Analogy. — In recent 
years there has been a distinct revival of con- 
fidence in the reality and the simificance of the 
analogy between the Creator and His creation, and 
in the possibility of passing from the knowledge 
of one to the knowledge of the other. Among 
the causes which have contributed to this result 
must be counted the advance of the idealistic philos- 
ophy, and the increased attention given to the 
study of human personality. Instead of attempt- 
ing to evade the reproach of anthropomorplusm by 
conceding to the agnostic the inscrutability of the 
Divine Nature, the modem apologist is not afraid 
to avow the anthropomorphic character of theology, 
while he insists that in this respect theology is m 
the same position as every other department of 
human thought. ‘ Personality is thus the gateway 
through which all knowledge must inevitably pass. 
... It follows that philosophy and science are, in 
the strict sense of the word, precisely as anthropo- 
morphic as theology, since they are alike limitedby 
the conditions of human personality, and controlled 
by the forms of thought which human personality 
provides’ (Illingworth, Personality JBuman and 
Divine, p. 25). In the book from which these 


words are quoted, human personality is deliber- 
ately taken as the analogical symbol of the Divine 
Nature, on the ground that God possesses, in tran- 
scendent perfection, the attributes which are im- 
perfectly possessed by man. Thus what might 
appear to oe the damaging eflect of the admission 
or an anthropomorphic element in theology is 
neutralized by the correspondent assertion of a 
theomorphic doctrine of human nature. The sup- 
position of an absolute and insuperable hetero- 

f eneity between the Finite and the Infinite, which 
as always been the basis of philosophic scepticism, 
whether in alliance with or in opposition to ortho- 
doxy, is denied. The reality and the inexhaustible 
significance of the analogy between God and man 
are explicitly re-asserted. 

larraATCRB. — Cajetan, D« nominum analogia: Oputntla, 
Tom. Hi. Tract V., Lvons, 1S62; Suarez, DUp. lletaphys. xxviii. 
BBC. ill., Oe analogia entis ad Deum et creaturam,. Cologne, 1614 ; 
W. King:, Discourse on Predestination, 1709 (reprint by WTiately, 
1859) : P. Browne, Procedure, Extent^and Oimits of the Human 
Understanding, 1728, also iTiings Divine and Supernatural 
conceived by Analogy with Things Natural and Human, 1733 ; 
J. Butler, Anatom of Religion to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, 1736 ; E. Copleston, Enquiry into the Doctrines of 
Necessity and Predestination, 1821 ; E. W. Grinfield, VindiciiB 
AnalogroB, 1822; H. L. Mansel, iimits of Religious Thought^, 
1859; J. Buchanan, Analogy considered as a Guide to Truths, 
1865 ; J. R. Illingrworth, Personality Human and DiriTie, 1894 ; 
J. S. Mill, Logic, bk. lii. ch. xx., 1843, also Hamilton’s Philos, 
examined, 1872, p. Ill ff. ; Vacant, Diet de Thiol. Cathol., art. 

* Analogic,’ 1900 ; Sigwart, Ie>gie (Eng. tr.),‘ Analogy ' in Index. 

G. C. Joyce. 

ANANDA. — One of the principal early disciples 
of the Buddha. He was the Buddha’s first cousin, 
and is described as being devoted to him ivith 
especial fervour in a simple, childlike way, and 
serving as his personal attendant (vpatihSm). A 
panegyric on him is put into the mouth of the 
Budtfiia just before his (the Buddha’s) death (Maha 
Parinibbana Suttanta, in Digha, ii. 144-146). But 
it is for his popularity among the people and in the 
Order, and for his pleasant way of speaking on 
the religion, not for intellectual gifts or power of 
insight. So, in the same book (l.c, 157), the stanza 

S ut into Anuruddha’s mouth at the deatti of the 
Inddha is thoughtful ; while that put into Ananda’s 
mouth is a simme outcry of human sorrow. Though 
all the other disciples had attained to arhat-ahvp 
long before this, Ananda remained still a ' learner ’ 
{sekha ) ; and at the council said to have been held 
after the Buddha’s death, Ananda is described as 
the only one of the first hundred members selected 
to take part in it who was not an arhat {Vinaya, 
ii. 285). He became one before the council met 
{ib. 286), and took a prominent part in it ; but that 
did not prevent the council from admonishing him 
for certmn faults of inadvertence he had previously 
committed. Other passages of a similar tendency 
might be quoted (e.p. Majjhima, No. 32) ; but_ these 
are perhaps sufficient to show that the picture 
drawn of him is of a man lovable and earnest, but 
withal somewhat dense. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ANARCHY, ANARCHISM.— Anarchy means, 
as xvriters like Kropotkin understand it, the per- 
fectly unfettered self-government of the individ- 
ual, and, as a result, the absence of any kind of ex- 
ternal rule. It is the widest possible application 
of the doctrine of laisses fairs. Government, it 
declares, is something that human nature should 
not be asked to submit to. If men were but left 
to themselves, they would form themselves into 
co-operative producing groups, which would live 
in perfect harmony with one another. Each in- 
dividuali^ would have unlimited powers of ex- 
pansion, and the rigid moulds wotud vanish into 
which at present human nature is forced with 
infinite hurt to itself. 

Anarchy ns a theory must therefore be separated 
from Anarchism as a historical movement. The 
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popular idea of Anarchy is that it is concerned 
only with bomb-throwing and Terrorism. But 
Anarchy as a theory of existence has been pro- 
claimed by some of the gentlest and most cultured 
spirits in Europe ; and although, in the case of a 
writer such as Bakunin, the thinker and the active 
revolutionary are merged, it will he convenient to 
consider first the theory and then the history of 
the movement. 

i. Theory. — On its economic side Anarchy 
is a branch of Socialism or Collectivism. It re- 
gards the day of private ownership and of capital- 
ism as drawing to a close. It believes that the 
wage nexus between employer and employee is 
evil, and must sooner or later cease. Its view of 
the remuneration of labour varies between payment 
by labour time and the taking by each of what 
he Avants from the common stock of production. 
When the workers are living in free associations, 
each will see that his own interest is the interest 
of the association, and the present tragic struggle 
for the increased share will cease. 

The political basis of Anarchy is, negatively, 
that the possession of mere electoral and voting 

ower is miite illusory as a means of social re- 

emption for the many. Liberalism has been a 
failure. Even univers^ sufirage could lead but 
to the deeper enslavement of the worker. Re- 
presentative government has had its full trial, 
and has failed; its defects are inherent in itself, 
and never can be cured. It is impossible for a 
Parliament to attend to aU the numberless affairs of 
the community. More and more Parliament shows 
this inability in the congestion of business, and in 
the increasing extent to which local affairs are 
delegated to local authorities. It is this process 
of decentralization that is so full of hope to the 
philosophic Anarchist. He takes it to foreshadow 
the day when every little group will settle its oivn 
affairs, when there will be no rulers and no sub- 
jects, when each individual will have free play 
within his group, and each group fi-ee play in its 
relation to all other groups. 

Anarchy has been extremely anxious to place 
itself on a scientific basis. In its modem form it has 
claimed Herbert Spencer as intellectual sponsor. 
It declares itself to be acting along the unes of 
evolution in that it is conforming to those two 
great tendencies which Spencer discerns in present- 
day conditions — the tendency to integrate labour 
for the production of all wealth in common, so 
that no individual shall be able to say what portion 
of the total result is due to his toil ; and the ten- 
dency towards the fullest freedom of the individual 
for the prosecution of all aims beneficial both for 
himself and for society at large. Throughout 
organic nature the capacities for life in common 
are growing in proportion as the integration of 
organisms into compound aggregates becomes more 
and more complete. The struggle for existence, 
Kropotkin asserts, is not merely the struggle for 
the existence of the individual, but also the pro- 
gressive adaptation of all individuals of the species 
to the best conditions for the survival of the species. 
The conditions must, therefore, be modified, so 
that man will be able to live the normal free life, 
instead of being forced by positive law to hold a 
place in a system of things which gives him neither 
freedom nor opportunity. 

ii. History. — The view that authority is in 
itself a thing undesirable, and that man reaches 
the full measure of his stature only when he is 
allowed to develop his individuality absolutely 
unchecked, is by no means new. It appeared in 
several of the Mystic and Anabaptist sects of the 
later Middle Ages and post-Reformation period. 
In the 13th cent, there was a sect of the Beghards, 
calling themselves Brethren and Sisters of the 


Free Spirit, who professed pantheistic \dews. It 
claimed the utmost liberty on the ground that, as 
God inhabited each, the Avill of each was the will 
of God. In their preaching the Brethren advo- 
cated community of goods and community of 
women ; they insisted on a personal equality, and 
rejected all forms of authority. In the period 
immediately preceding the French Revolution the 
idea was widely spread that the normal condition 
of life was that represented by ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ 
a condition under which men were self-sufficing 
and independent, owning no other authority than 
that of their o^vn wills. In 1795, William God^vin 
wrote his Inquiry concerning Political Justice, 
advocating community of goods, the self-govern- 
ment of mankind according to the laws of justice, 
the abolition of all forms of government, and the 
abolition of marriage. 

The real founder of Anarchy as a living modem 
movement was Pierre Joseph Proudhon, a Frepch- 
man of humble parentage, born in 1809. The 
attention Proudhon attracted was due, not only to 
his great ability, but to the fact that he lived in 
the stormy middle years of the 19th cent., when all 
constituted forms of government were on their trial, 
and to his acceptance of the dominant Hegelianism 
as the vehicle of his thought. His first work, 
What is Property? was published in 1840, and 
the answer he gave to his own question was that 
property was theft. The conclusion reached had 
evidently much in common with Marx’s view that 
capital was crystallized labour, wealth of which the 
workman had been defrauded in the process of pro- 
duction. Labour, Proudhon held, is the source of 
value, and the value of labour should be measured 
by its duration. So far he followed the ordinary 
Socialist views of his time. It was when he asked 
himself the question how the poor man was to 
be raised from his poverty that ne diverged from 
many of his contemporaries, and began that rift in 
the Communistic ranks that now has become the 
f between the policies of State Socialism and 
archy. Proudhon, with Marx and Louis Blanc, 
wished to secure for labour the whole product of 
labour. Blanc hoped to attain this end by organ- 
izing labour under the authority of the State ; 
Proudhon thought that the same result could be 
reached by the free initiative of the people im- 
assisted in any way by the State. Governments, 
he declared, were the scourge of God, introduced 
in order to keep the world in discipline and order. 
It was not their function to produce movements, 
but to keep them back. Progress would be made 
not by revolution, but by evolution. As the 
people became more enlightened, they would gradu- 
ally leam to dispense with government. The con- 
stitution would have to be revised continuously 
and unceasingly; so gradually, by the formation 
of independent and interacting groups, Anarchy 
would bo introduced. 

It was in the ranks of the ‘ International Associ- 
ation of Working Men’ that the conflict between 
State Socialism which wished to makegovemmimt 
co-terminous with human activity, and Anarchy 
which wished to eliminate government altogether, 
came to be fought out. Before this struggle com- 
menced, the ‘ International ’ had had a long and 
somewhat confused history. In 1836 a number of 
Germans, exiled in Paris, formed a communistic 
society which they called the League of the Just 
Becoming involved in trouble with tbe lrench 
Government, they removed to London in 1839. 
Amid the mixture of races in London, the Society, 
as a matter of course, came to be of an international 
character. The influence of Marx began to tell 
upon it. It accepted his view that economic con- 
ditions determined the social structure, and that 
every vital change in society must be brought about 
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by a change not so mnch in political conditions as 
In economic. This change could he UTought only 
along the lines of social development. In 1847 the 
Society began to call itself the Communist League, 
its aim being ‘ the founding of a new society with- 
out classes and ivithout private property.’ The 
manifesto that the League put forth did not a little 
to give vigour to the various revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848 ; hut, in the reaction following upon 
that time of enthusiasm, the League died. Dur- 
oig the London International Exhibition of 1862 
views were exchanged between French workmen 
visiting the Exhibition and their English fellows ; 
popular sympathy with the Polish insurrection of 
1863 helped the movement; and so, in 1864, the 
'International Association of Working Men’ was 
formed, with Karl Marx as its ruling spirit. His 
influence led the Association to the acceptance of 
State Socialism. State ownership of the land, as 
well as of the means of transport and communica- 
tion, was early agreed upon as an object for which 
the Association should strive, although a proposal 
to abolish the right of inheritance did not find a 
mwority. 

But the disintegration of the International was 
at hand. In 1869, Bakunin and a number of the 
Russian Anarchists had joined it, and at once they 
began to attack the centralizing views of Marx. 
Then the Franco-German war broke out, and 
national feeling could not he eliminated even from 
an Intel-national Association. The Commune in 
Paris raised hopes that were almost immediately 
dashed in very dreadful fashion. In 1871 it became 
evident that there were two definitely marked 
groups in the Association, and the line of cleavage, 
as Kropotkin has pointed out, was not only an 
economic, but a racial one. The Germans, who 
now had received Parliamentary government, 
wished to work along electoral lines. ‘The con- 
quest of power u-ithin the existing status’ became 
tlie watchword of the party which took the name 
of the ‘Social Democrats.’ The Latin and Slav 
elements in the Association gathered themselves 
together, under the leadership of Bakunin, in ad- 
vocating the abolition of all paternal government, 
and the free action of the people through separate 
groups. In 1872 the Anarchists were expelled from 
the Association, and henceforth uttered their views 
through the ‘ Jura Federation.’ This expulsion of 
the Anarchists was almost the last action of the 
International. It moved the seat of its General 
Council to New York, held one other Congress in 
Geneva in 1873, and then died. The Jura Federa- 
tion and the Anarchists had a stormier history, 
owing to the influence of their leader. 

Michael Bakunin (1814-1876) was an aristocrat 
and an officer. Horrified by the repressive duties 
he had to perform in Poland, he left the army and 
became a revolutionarj'. From 1849 to 1855 he 
was almost constantly in prison. In 1855 he was 
exiled to Siberia, but escaped in 1861 to America, 
and thence made his way to London. It was at 
this time that Russia seemed to be on the verge of 
a crucial constitutional change. The Czar in 1857 
had promised the emancipation of the serfs, but 
after be had announced his intention the reaction- 
ary party induced him to impose upon the serfs an 
enormous redemption price for the land, and to 
postpone the emancipation till 1863. But in 1863 
there broke out the insurrection in Poland. It was 
repressed with the utmost cruelty ; tens of thou- 
sands of Poles were exiled to Siberia. Up to this 
time Russian social reformers had wrought mainly 
by going among the artizans and peasantry, in- 
doctrinating them with their liberm and revolu- 
tionary views. This propaganda was now rendered 
almost impossible. After the attempt on the Czar’s 
life by KarakozofT in 1866, the reformers had to 


hide their heads. Thousands fled the country, and 
settled in Switzerland and elsewhere. 

It was among those exiles that Bakunin de- 
veloped his Anarchist views. His object was the 
destruction of the existing order of things in faith, 
morals, economics, and politics. He refused to 
consider the question of reconstruction ; ‘ all talk 
about the future is criminal, for it hinders pure 
destruction, and stems the course of revolution.’ 

The pro^mmo of the International Social Democratio 
Alliance which he founded gives the most succinct statement of 
his views. ‘The Alliance professes atheism; it aims at the 
abolition of religious services, the replacement of belief by 
knowledge, and Divine by human justice ; the abolition of 
marriage ns a political, relirious, judicial, and civic arrange- 
ment Before ail, it aims at the definite and comi>lete abolition 
of all classes, and the political, economic, and social equality of 
the individual of either sex ; and to attain this end it demands, 
before all, the abolition of inheritance, in order that, for the 
future, usufruct may depend on what each produces, so that 
. . . the land, the instruments of production, as well as all 
other capital, shall only be used by the workers, i.e. by the 
agricultural and industrial communities.' All children were 
from birth to be brought up on a uniform system, with the 
same means of instrrictvon, so that there might disappear ‘ all 
those artificial inequalities which are the historic proaucts of a 
social organization which Is as false ns it is unjust.’ It rejected 
•all political action which docs not aim directly and imme- 
diately at the triumph of the cause of labour over capital.’ It 
repudiated ‘so-called patriotism and the rivalry of nations,' and 
desired the universal association of all local associations by 
means of freedom. 

Bakunin’s ideas were developed by his dis- 
ciple Netschajeff, the son of a Court official in 
St. Petersburg, and bom there in 1846. Netschajeff 
was mnch more a Terrorist than an Anarchist. 
Anarchy is, at all events, a reasoned system of 
things. It believes that life will be not only- 
possible, but desirable, under the conditions it 
seeks to establish. But Netschajeff had regard 
purely to a destructive movement. His views were 
expounded in the Revolutionary Catechism, which 
was at first supposed to be the work of Bakunin, 
but is now, ivith more likelihood, held to have 
been by Netschajeff himself. According to this 
Catechism, the revolutionary must let nothing 
stand between him and the work of destruction. 

‘ If he continues to live in this world, it is only in 
order to annihilate it all the more surely. A 
revolutionary despises everything doctrinaire, and 
renounces the science and knowledge of tliis world 
in order to leave it to future generations ; he knows 
but one science — that of destruction. For that, 
and that only, he studies mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, and even medicine. . . . The object 
remains always the same — the greatest and most 
effective way possible of destroying the existing 
order.’ The Catechism makes no ambiguity as to 
its methods. Dillerential treatment is to be meted 
out to the different classes of society ; the rich are 
to bo spared, but their wealth is to be used for the 
purposes of revolution ; the former owners _ of 
wealth are to become the slaves of the proletariat. 
But rulers are not to be dealt with tlms con- 
siderately. ‘In the first place, we must put out of 
the world those who stand most in the way of the 
revolutionary organization and its work.’ There 
is to be no attempt to set things right upon their 

resent basis. Every effort is to be made ‘to 

eighten and increase the evils and sorrows which 
will at length wear out the patience of the people, 
and encourage an ins-urrection cn masse.’ Active 
Terrorism is part of NetschaiefTs programme. 

‘ All is not action that is so called ; for example, 
the modest and too cautions organization of secret 
societies, without external announcement to out- 
siders, is in our eyes merely ridiculous and intoler- 
able child’s piny. By external announcements wo 
mean a senes of actions that positively destroy 
something — a person, a cause, a condition that 
hinders the emancipation of the people. Without 
sparing our lives, we must break into the life of 
the people with a series of rash, even senseless 
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actions, and inspire them with a belief in their 
powers, awake them, unite them, and lead them 
on to the triumph of their cause.’ This is the 
attitude that the plain man understands by 
Anarchism. It is claimed, of course, by tbe 
Anarchist thinkers that to allow this extravagant 
utterance of the Bevolutionaiy Catechism to stand 
M representative of the whole movement is to do 
it an injustice, and to confound extreme applica- 
tions of a general principle with the prmciple 
itself. ‘To confuse Kihihsm with Terrorism is,’ 
says Kropotkin, ‘as wrong as to confuse a philo- 
sophical movement, like Stoicism or Positivism, 
with a political movement, such as, for example. 
Republicanism.’ But, in answer, it may be said 
that all Anarchists are not thinkers, and it is 
teaching of the Bakunist character that has had, 
as it was intended to have, the most startling 
results. The assassination of Alexander ii., of the 
Enmress of Austria, of King Humbert, of President 
M'Kinley, the bomb outrages in Chicago in 1887, 
in the French Chamber of Deputies in 1893, in a 
theatre in Barcelona in 1894, the attack on King 
Edward VII. at Brussels in 1900, the attempt, on 
their wedding day, upon the young idng and 
Queen of Spam, are the things which ‘ break into 
the life of the people with a series of rash, even 
senseless actions,’ and make the whole movement 
hateful to those who feel that any organized form 
of society, however it may violate the rights of 
individuals, is preferable to a state of things in 
which the most irresponsible make the greatest 
noise and have the greatest power to do mischief. 
It must be allowed, too, that this irresponsible 
Terrorism is the dominant form of Amarchism at 
the present time. In 1882 the Anarchists, in con- 
ference at Geneva, cut themselves adrift from all 
political parties. They declared the enmity of the 
Anarchists to the law. ‘We declare ourselves 
allies of every man, group, or society which denies 
the law by a revolutionary act. We reject all 
legal methods. We spurn the suffrage called 
universal. . . . Every social product is the result 
of collective work, to which all are equally entitled. 
We are, therefore. Communists ; we recognize that 
without the destruction of family, communal, pro- 
vincial, and national boundaries the work will 
always have to be done over again.’ 

It is, at first sight, not a little difficult to find 
any relation between this extravagant propaganda 
which has had such appalling results ana Prince 
Kropotkin, the man of high birth, of splendid 
ability, of gentle and noble and self-sacrificing life. 
Kropotkin has told his own story in the Memoirs 
of a Revolutionist,^ and whoever would seek to 
understand Anarchism should read this book, along 
with the account of the trial of the Anarchists at 
Lyons in 1883 (Le Procis des Anarchistes). Such a 
reading will explain how it is that the more recent 
developments of An.archism go so far beyond the 
conceptions of Proudhon. If Russians Avho have 
suffered, as Bakunin and Stepniak and Kropotkin 
and tens of thousands of others have done, can find 
no solution of the social situation other than the 
utter destruction, by any means, of the present 
condition of aflairs in Russia, it is not to be 
wondered at. The Russian Amarchists imagine 
that they reach their conclusions as a necessary 
inference from certain scientific propositions. In 
reality it is the Russian bureaucracy that has con- 
ditioned their thinking. ICropotkm was bom at 
Moscow in 1842, a member of one of the most 
ancient and distinguished families in the Empire. 
He was brought up as a page at Court ; but 
already, on his father’s estates and in his father’s 
house, he had seen enough of the life of tbe serf to 
make liim an ardent advocate of the liberal views 
that were in the air before the actual date of 


emancipation. Instead of folloAving out the career 
that was open to him, as a courtier and an officer 
of the Household Brigade, he chose service in 
Siberia, and spent four years there, being occnpi^ 
most of tbe time in geographical and geological 
worfc In Siberia he recognized the absolute im- 
possibility of doing anything really useful for the 
masses of the Russian people by means of the 
existing administrative machinery, and became 
convinced that the only future for mankind lay in 
an entirely free Communism. On returning to St. 
Petersburg, full of ardour for his country’s free- 
dom, he found that the liberal movement of the 
earlier years of Alexander n. hod died. Tur- 
gueniefi’s ‘Smoke’ is its epitaph. Kropotkin 
accordingly set to work to renew the Anarchist 
zeal, and strove, through companions whose earnest- 
ness and utter disregard of self almost disarm 
criticism, to spread among the workino classes of 
the capital revolutionary opinions. His activity 
was discovered. For three years he was imprisoned 
in the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, but finally 
escaped. For the next few years he moved be- 
! tween Switzerland, France, and England, and, 
becoming involved in the Anarchist rising in Lyons 
in 1883, was sentenced to five years' penal servitude. 
Since his liberation at the end of three years he 
has lived mostly in England. 

Kropotkin’s main idea is that, as the present 
system of government and competition and private 
property cannot be mended without being ended, 
society must fly asunder into its primary elements 
and begin to re-agwegate itself. The right of 
private property he denies, on the ground that if 
we go back to the uncivilized condition of things 
we find no such right. Land has been made what 
it is by draining and cultivation in past genera- 
tions, Production to-day is the result of innumer- 
able inventions that have now become merged in 
the general producing machinery. We can pro- 
duce now only as a consequence of what past 
generations have done, ‘ Who is, then, the indi- 
vidual who has the right to step forward and, 
laying his hands on the smallest part of this im- 
mense whole, to say, I have produced this; it 
belongs to me?’ This argument, by which he 
thinks he has proved the illegitimacy of private 
property, occurs again and again in his writings. 
An ironmaster, he declares, deals with and uses 
the discoveries of those who have gone before, and 
the discoveries of to-day that he can buy up. 

‘ British industry is the work of the British nation, 
— ^nay, of Europe and India taken together, — not of 
separate individuals.’ But where government has 
once been destroyed and individuals have been 
left free to re-aggregate themselves, each man will 
take his place in the group he prefers ; and those 
groups, retaining their own freedom, will at the 
same time act with mutual helpfulness and con- 
sideration, without any constraint from a govern- 
ment. The working agreements that have been 
arrived at by railways suggest themselves to him 
as the kind of tiling that will be reached under 
Anarchism. The result is to be a great increase 
in production. At present ‘the owners of capital 
are certainly endeavouring to limit the production 
in order to sell at higher prices.’ Kropotkin seenis 
to think that the economics of the diamond in- 
dustry apply, in this regard, to agriculture and 
cotton-spinning, quite oblivions of the fact of the 
general economy of large production. If it be 
asked bow labour is to be organized, or to be re- 
warded, Kropotkin is sufficiently vague. Under 
the system of free groups each man would natur- 
ally turn to the work he could do ; but what assur- 
ance would there be that he would stand to any 
agreement he had made ? The Anarchist answer 
is that there will be no necessity to hold him to 
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his agreement. As the agreement has been freely 
entered into, there will he no need of any authority 
to enforce it. The labourer will be remunerated 
by helping himself to tha^ortion of the joint pro- 
duct whicn he requires, llie problem of the idler 
is easily settled : — tliere are not likely to be idlers 
in such a society. Work is natural to man, and 
the feeling of brotherhood and mutual responsi- 
bility will result in greatly improved labour. * We 
consider that an equitable organization of society 
can arise only when every wage system is aban- 
doned and when everyone contributing for the 
common well-being, according to the full extent 
of his capacities, shall enjoy also from the common 
stock of society to the fullest possible extent of 
his needs.’ 

To the questions that present themselves to the 
objector, Kropotkin has the most indefinite of 
answers. It may bo asked, for instance, how, 
under any such free associations, any large public 
works are to be undertaken. We have heard not 
infrequently of such undertakings resulting in 
losses to the contractor, and, finally, being carried 
through not by that mutual agreement which is 
apart from law, but by the insistence of the law 
that a contract entered into shall be fulfilled. 
When a finds difficulty in building, let ns 

say, another Forth Bridge, who is to insist that 
the work shall be finished so that gross waste 
shall not ensue 1 And will not that ideal unity 
between group and group be very soon broken 
when matters of this kind come to be discussed 
and settled ? 

Then, again, with regard to the remuneration of 
labour, it may be granted that the wages system 
is not an ideal method of assessing the value of 
each man’s contribution. But what would be the 
result on production, distribution, and industrial 

E eace when each man was taking from the general 
eap exactly what he wished ? The alternative on 
the Anarcliist view is that he should be paid 
according to the labour time spent on his work. 
But what would become of art, music, literature, 
under such a system 1 The labourer is not, as a 
rule, prepared to acknowledge that anything is 
work which is not manual work. Far from grant- 
ing that the value of on hour’s work of Lord 
Kelvin or Mr. Edison was the equal of his own, he 
would deny to it the very name of work. Under 
this system the family would disappear as a matter 
of course. The notion of a permanent alliance 
between man and woman, enforceable by law, 
would be impossible. The relationship between 
husband and wife would be absolutely free ; and 
this, unless human nature were to be altogether 
changed, would mean that the woman was to be 
placed at the mercy of the man and have assur- 
ance neither of home nor of sustenance. Children 
would require to be in charge of the group, not of 
the parents, and equality would necessitate that 
they should all be brought up in common. 

Kropotkin assures the critic that the dreaded 
evils are imaginary. The solidarity of the human 
race will prevent them. The condition of things 
that is to bo established not by law but by the 
sheer dignity of man, after bloodshed and revolu- 
tion have done their work, is the idyllic one of 
perfect peace, and the solidarity of the human 
race. The Romanoff and the .serf will vie with 
each other in praying the other first to take his 
portion of the heap. 

On its theoretical and economic side Anarchism 
is a dream. It postulates an unreal world in 
which all men will live at peace, and work without 
thought of self. Nor is tliere any ground for 
the hope that under a system where men would 
be working for their group and not for their 
own advantage, production would be increased. 


One method of apportionment of wages— pay- 
ment according to labour time — mi^it have 
some chance of success under State Socialism, but 
none under a system where each man was obso- 
Intely free. The loafer and the malingerer would 
have found their paradise. But, anxious as Kro- 
potkin is to dispense with government, his own 
scheme would involve government with an iron 
hand. Paternal feeling, one of the primary in- 
stincts of mankind, would have to be dead if men 
did not try to do their best for their own children. 
The rights of parentage would not be surrendered 
by those who were most worthy of being parents 
unless under the strongest compulsion. Only the 
sensual and the reckless would oe satisfied. The 
great postulate of the whole system is that national 
feeling shall become extinct. A society organized 
in productive and socialist groups would clearly be 
unable to defend itself against a foe armed and 
organized as the great powers of to-day are. It 
would be necessary, therefore, not only that the 
groups within any one race should live at unity 
among themselves, but that they should be devoid 
of jeoJousy for the groups in any other race. 

The histo^ of Anarciiism as a movement is the 
history of innumerable ‘associations’ flying to 
pieces, of innumerable congresses effecting nothing. 
Among the Teutonic peoples the movement has 
made no headway, for order and system is the genius 
of these peoples. Among the Latin and Slav races 
it has had a hearing. That a Russian who has 
suffered under the bureaucracy should be an 
Anarchist is no surprise. Ho may naturally feel 
that the dissolution of society into its elements is 
the postulate of any reconstruction. But that 
Anarchism shall ever establish itself as an organ- 
ization of society under which men and women 
shall be able to live is impossible. What is even 
remotely practical in it, the taking of the means of 
production out of private hands, nos already been 
adopted as the fundamental element of their policy 
by the State Socialists. The broad difference be- 
tween those two great branches of Communism is 
that, while in the one it is realized that government 
will require to have much more extensive functions 
than itnos at present, so that it may regulate those 
relationships which now are settled by private 
contract, in the other it is expected that the 
solidarity of the human race will be such that the 
will of the individual shall become the will of the 
group apart from all interference by government. 
That the former view better fits the facts as we 
know them, hardly admits of dispute. 
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ANAXAGORAS, son of Hegesibulus, was bom 
about n.C. 600 at Clazomeme on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Smyrna. He brought philosophy 
and natural science from Ionia to Greece, and 
marks an era in the history of Greek thought, 
bcin" the first known advocate of a distinct 
psychical principle, called the Notts (Mind). He 
tniight also an original theory of the constitution 
of matter. 

Anaxagoras belonged to a family of wealth and 
position, but neglected his inheritance to follow 
science. Tradition asserts that he was a pupil of 
Anaximenes. This is chronologically impossible. 
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as Anaximenes died before B.C. 520. He probably 
belonged to the school of Anaximenes, for scholar- 
ship in Ionia was not unorganized; the relation 
among groups of congenial thinkers foreshadowed 
the development in Greece of chartered schools of 
philosophy {Blacroi) (Diels, Ueber die altesten Philo. 
sophenscMilen der Griechen, Leipz. 1887 ; Wil- 
amowitz-Mollendorf, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 
263 ff.). Theophrastus states that Anaxagoras was 
‘an associate of the philosophy of Anaximenes’ 
(Arist. Phys. Op. fr. 4 ; Diels, Doxographi Grmci, 
p. 478). Anaxagoras migrated to Athens about 
B.C. 460, the first philoso^er to take up his abode 
there. The intimate friend and teacher of Pericles 
(Plato, Phcedrus, 270), he taught in Athens thirty 
years, numbering among his pupils Euripides, 
Thucydides, Archelaus, and Metrodorus of Lamp- 
sacus. His influence was far-reaching in intro- 
ducing rationalism into Greece. 

His chief work, entitled -repl (‘on Nature’), 

complete in several volumes, was published, pro- 
bably in Athens, after b.C. 467, the year of the 
great fall of meteorites which he mentions. It was 
written in prose, and was the first Greek book, 
•until the exception of geometrical writings, to be 
illustrated with diagrams. Considerable fragments 
survive, most of which are found in Simplicius’ 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. 

At the be^nning of the Peloponnesian war, when 
Pericles’ popularity began to wane, Anaxagoras 
was arraigned for impiety, accused of denying the 
godhead of the sun and moon, and of saying that 
the sun was burning stone, and the moon earth 
(Plato, Apol. 26 D). Pericles saved him, but he was 
exiled to Lampsacus, on the southern shore of the 
Hellespont, about B.C. 430. There he had many 
disciples, and died in B.C. 428. A stone was erected 
to his memory bearing on one side the word NoOj 
and on the other ’JLX-^Beia (Arist. Phet. Bk. n. 
cap. 23). 

That matter is neither generated nor destroyed 
had been the doctrine of the Ionian physicists for 
a full century. Heraclitus brought the idea of 
becoming into prominence, but Anaxagoras be- 
lieved absolute change impossible. ‘ The Hellenes,’ 
he said, ‘are wong in using the expressions “coming 
into being” and “perishing”; for nothing comes 
into being or perishes, but there is mixture and 
separation of things that are.’ To Anaxagoras the 
eternity of matter involved the eternity of all its 
qualities, therefore the problem that confronted 
him was the origin of force. The three great 
systems of Empedocles, the Atomists, and Anaxa- 
goras, all accepted the unchanging character of 
particles of matter and the separation of matter 
and force ; Anaxagoras’ book shows acquaintance 
with both of the other systems. Anaxagoras 
posited the Novs to satisfy his strongly developed 
sense of causation, to account for order in the 
universe, and to solve a definite mechanical prob- 
lem. 

In the beginning -was chaos, which contained 
original particles of all existing objects, for ‘ How 
could hair come from not-hair, and flesh from not- 
flesh?’ (Diels, cf. Hermes, xiii. 4). Anaxagoras 
calls the particles ‘seeds’ or ‘things’ {a-Trip/xara or 
xp^ora, Fr. 4 [Schom]) ; but they -were called 
homceomerice by a later half-Aristotelian phrase- 
ology. All things were together and occupied all 
space. There was no empty space. The action 
of the Notts upon some point of chaos produced 
rotation of inconceivable rapidity, _ which, ever 
widening in extent, caused the union of homo- j 


geneous particles. The impulse of the Nous was 
initial. Kevolution followed and separation by 
force and speed, ‘and speed makes force’ (Fr. II 
[Schom]). The earth was formed in the centre of 
this movement. The sun, moon, and stars were 
separated by the violence of the motion, and the 
celestial glooe increased in circumference as ever- 
incre^ing masses of matter were included in tne 
rotation. Homogeneous seeds combine to form 
objects as we know them, but there is never abso- 
lute freedom from disparate seeds. Objects be- 
come BO by the kind of matter prevailing in them. 
Earth, ■water, air, and fire are complex substances 
containing particles belonging to all objects. The 
sun is a mass of ignited stone as large as, or larger 
tlian, the Peloponnesus. The earth is flat or a 
flat cylinder, resting on the air. Anaxagoras dis- 
covered ■with tolerable accuracy the cause of the 
phases of the moon and of eclipses, and he ex- 
plained at length various meteorological and 
elemental phenomena. His observation in early 
manhood of a huge meteoric stone which fell at 
iEgospotami may have helped him to form his 
cosmological theories (Pliny, HN ii. 68; Diog. 
Laert. r. iii. 10). 

Anaxagoras believed in the qualitative trust- 
worthiness of sense-perception, but the senses, 
being weak, cannot discern the truth (Sext. £mp. 
Math. -vii. 90). Sensation is produced by opposites, 
and iB_ connected with pain (Theoph. de Sens, 27, 
29 ; Diels, Dox. p. 607). That which is hot is idso 
somewhat cold. Our senses show us the propor- 
tions that prevail. ‘Snow must be dark, because 
the water from which it comes is dark ’ (Sext. Emp. 
Hyp. i. 33). The superiority of man lies in his pos- 
session of a hand. Death is a simple necessity of 
nature. 


The Nous is the rarest and purest of all things, 
in its essence homogeneous, a kind of reasoning 
force, or thought-stufi’. Personality is attributed 
to it in one fragment only, which speaks of its 
knowledge of the past, present, and things to come 
(Fr. 6 [Schom]). The Nous was a possible first 
cause of motion from a dualistic standpoint, a thus 
ex tnachina according to Aristotle, and merited 
the disappointment which Plato in the_ Phtsdo 
attributes to Socrates regarding it. Yet it foms 
an important link in the shifting of interest from 
nature to man ; and, although metaphysically an 
incomplete conception, the Nous of Anaxagoras 
was pronounced immaterial by Plato, Aristotle, 
and Theophrastus. 

Anaxagoras’ teaching regarding the laws of 
nature and unity in the cosmic process formed a 
marked contrast to the mythical ideas of his age. 
His great contribution to knowledge was in the 
scientific method employed and in_ referring order 
in the universe to a rational principle. Anax- 
agoras left no distinctly ethical or relimous teach- 
ings. He considered contemplation of nature the 
highest task of man. 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
The dead. — ^T he worship of the Manes, or 
ancestors, is, says Tylor (ii. 113), ' one of the great 
branches of the relimon of mankind. Its prin- 
ciples are not diffiemt to understand, for they 
plainly keep up the social relations of the living 
world. The dead ancestor, now passed into a 
deity, simply goes on protecting his own family and 
receiving smt and service from them as of old ; the 
dead chief still watches over his own tribe, still 
holds his authority by helping friends and harm- 
ing enemies, stUl rewards the right and sharply 
unishes the wong.’ In this view of the case the 
eparted ancestor is regarded as invariably kindly 
and well disposed towards his surviving relatives ; 
and it may be said that this is the usual feeling of 
savage and barbaric man towards his kinsfolk who 
have passed into the other world. But there are, 
as will be seen, exceptions to this general rule; 
and the question of the attitude of the living 
towards the dead has formed the subject of con- 
troversy between two schools of anthropologists. 

I. Trtc dead regarded as friendly . — What may 
be called the toteraiatic school — that which regards 
totemism as the main source from which religion 
has been evolved — dwells specially upon the kindly 
relations between the deity and his worsliippers. 
Thus, according to W. R. Smith (213-357), primi- 
tive sacrifice is an act of communion, the totem 
animal or beast sacred to the god being slain in 
order to renew or re-establish the bond of con- 
nexion between the clan and its supernatural ally. 
Hence he rejects the supposition that ‘ religion is 
bom of fear.’ ‘ However trae,’ he Nvrites (p. 64), 
‘ it is that savage man feels himself to be environed 
by innumerable dangers which he does not under- 
stand, and so personifies as invisible or mysterious 
enemies of more than human power, it is not true 
that the attempt to appease these powers is the 
foimdation of religion. TTom the earliest times, 
religion,^ as distinct from magic or sorcery, ad- 
dresses itself to kindred and friendly beings, who 
may indeed be angry with their people for a time, 
but are always placable except to the enemies of 
their worshippers or to renegade members of the 
community. It is not -with a vague fear of un- 
known powers, but with a loving reverence for 
known gods who are knit to their worshippers by 
strong bonds of kinship, that religion in the only 
tme sense of the word begins.’ 

This theory has been extended by Jevons {Tnirod. 
Sist. Rel. 54 fir.) to the cult of the dead. He 
contends that primitive man was ‘ordinarily and 
naturally engaged in maintaining such [friendly] 
relations with the spirits of his deceased clansmen ; 
that he was necessarily led to such relations by the 
operation of those natural affections which, owing 
to the prolonged, helpless infancy of the human 
being, were indispensable to the survival of the 
human race; and that the relations of the living 


clansman with the dead ofifered the type and 
pattern, in part, though only in part, of the rela- 
tions to be established with other, more powerful, 
spirits.’ In support of this position, he contends 
that the maintenance of the parental instincts and 
family affection was essential to the survival of 
primitive man in the struggle for existence; and 
he quotes instances of the grief felt by the sur- 
vivors when a death occurs in the family; the 
provision of food and other necessaries for the use 
of the dead ; the retention of the corpse in the 
dwelling-house for a considerable period after 
death, or its ultimate burial beside the hearth ; 
the preservation of relics of the departed; the 
appeals of the mourners to the ghost, imploring 
it to return home ; the adoption of cremation, 
which frees the soul from the body and thus en- 
ables it to revisit its friends ; the custom of catch- 
ing the departing soul ; the periodical feasts which 
the dead are invited to attend ; and so on (qp. cit, 
46 f.). 

2 . The dead unfriendly to the living, — On the 
other hand, the same writer (p, 63) admits that 
love was not ‘ the only feeling ever felt for the 
deceased. On the contrary, it is admitted that 
fear of the dead was and is equally wide-spread, 
and is equally “ natural.”’ These two apparently 
opposite modes of thought in relation to the dead 
he explains by tbe supposition that primitive man 
draws a clear line of distinction between the ghost 
of the kinsman and that of the stranger ; the one 
is kindly and protective, the other malignant, 
dangerous, and hence an object of fear. ‘ In fine,’ 
he remarks (op. cit. 64), ‘ as we might reasonably 
expect, the man who was loved during his lifetime 
did not immediately cease to be loved even by 
savages, when he died, nor was he who was feared 
in life less feared when dead.’ The many instances 
of tbe savage cult of the dead, when it is prompted 
by fear, he regards as due to ‘ mal-observation of 
the facte of savage life.’ 

But these cases are so numerous that it is im- 
possible to account for them in this way. Thus it 
IB universally admitted that the spirits of strangers 
and enemies are inimical, and the same feeling is 
extended to those who have perished by an nn- 
timely death, or in some unusual or tragical way. 
On this principle Frazer (GB® i. 331) explains the 
inconvenient restrictions imposed on the victors in 
their hour of triumph after a successful battle, in 
obedience to which the warrior is isolated for a 
period from his family, confined to a special hut, and 
compelled to undergo bodily and spiritual purifica- 
tion. For the same reason, on the retura of the 
successful head-hunter in Timor, sacrifices are 
offered to propitiate the son! of the victim whose 
head has been taken, and it is generally believ^ 
that some misfortune would overtake the victor 
were such ofibrings omitted. For the same reason, 

the same feeling is very generally extended to the 
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ghosts of kindred in the case of children, youths, 
or maidens snatched away in the prime of their 
strength and beauty. These are naturally supposed 
to cherish feelings of jealousy or hatred towards 
the survivors, who are in the enjoyment of bless- 
ings from which they are excluded. The same is 
the case with the ghosts of women dying in cliild- 
birth, who are almost universally regarded as 
specially dangerous. Equally malignant are the 
spirits of the murdered man, of one slain by a wild 
beast, or dying from snake-bite. This feeling is 
naturally extended to the ghosts of ^vizards or sor- 
cerers, who were renoumed during life on account 
of the mysterious powers which they were supposed 
to possess. Thus the Patagonians lived in terror 
of the souls of their sorcerers, who were believed 
to become evil demons after death ; and the Tur- 
anian tribes of N. Asia dread their shamans even 
more when dead than when alive (Falkner, Descript. 
^Patagonia, 116; Castrdn, mytologi, 124; 

Bastian, Mensch in dcr Geschichte, ii. 406 ; Karsten, 
Origin of Worship, 110). 

Such cases may be easily explained ; hut the fear 
of the dead is not confined to spirits of the classes 
already enumerated. ‘ Death and life,’ writes 
Tylor (ii. 25), ‘dwell but ill together, and from 
savagery onward there is recorded many a device 
by Avhich the survivors have sought to rid them- 
selves of household ghosts.’ He instances the 
habit of abandoning the dwelling-house to the 
ghost, which appears in some cases to be inde- 
endent of horror, or of abnegation of all things 
elonging to the dead ; and the removal of the 
corpse by a special door, so that it may not be able 
to find its way back. In some cases, a^ain, the 
return of the ghost is barred by physical means. 
In parts of Eussia and East Prussia, after the 
corpse is removed, an axe or a lock is laid on the 
threshold, or a knife is himg over the door ; and in 
Germany all the doors and windows ore shut, to 
prevent the return of the ghost. With the same 
object the Araucanians strew ashes behind the 
coffin as it is being borne to the grave, so that the 
ghost may miss the road ; and Frazer suggests that 
the very general practice of closing the eyes of the 
dead was based upon the same principle, the corpse 
being blindfolded that it might not see the road 
by which it was home to its last home {JAI xv. 
68 ff.). In India the Aheriyas, after cremating 
the corpse, fling pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre to scare the ghost ; and in the Himalayas one 
or the mourners, on returning from the iuneral, 
places a thorny bush on the road wherever it is 
crossed by another path, and the nearest relative 
puts a stone on it, and, pressing it doivn with his 
feet, prays the spirit of the dead man not to trouble 
him (Crooke, Pop. Beligion, ii. 67). 

Appeals are often made to the spirit, imploring it 
not to return and vex its friends. Among the 
Limbus of Bengal, the officiant at the funeral de- 
livers a brief address to the departed spirit on the 
general doom of mankind and the inevitable suc- 
cession of life and death, concluding with an ex- 
hortation that he is to go where his fathers have 
already gone, and not come back to trouble the 
living in dreams (Kisley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, ii. 19). Similar appeals are made by the 
Chinese, Dakotas, and the Karieng (Frazer, JAI 
XV. 65). The Yoruba sorcerer v-ishes a safe journey 
to the ghost : ‘ May the road be open to you ; may 
nothing e^'il meet you on the way ; may you find 
the road good when you go in peace.’ The house 
of death is abandoued or burned, the deceased is 
called upon by name, and adjured to depart and 
not haxmt the dwellings of the living (Ellis_, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, 156, 160). Even in India, a land 
where the worship of ancestors widely prevails,_the 
Santfil believes that the ghostly crowd of spirits 


who flit disconsolately among the fields they once 
tilled, who stand on the banks of the mountain 
streams in which they fished, and glide in and 
out of the dwellings where they were bom, grew 
M, and died, require to be pacihed in many ways. 
He dreads, says Hunter, his Lares as much ns nis 
Penates {Annals of Bural Bengal, 1897, p. 183). 

3. Prevalence of Ancestor-worship. — In the sec- 
tional articles which follow, the character and 
prevalence of ancestor- worship in various parts of 
the world will be considered. In Australia it seems 
to be in little more than an embryonic stage ; 
and the same may be said of New Zealand and 
Tasmania. Throughout Polynesia and Melanesia 
the cult is well established. In the Malay Penin- 
sula it appears in the primitive animistic form, 
influenced by Islam, In the Semitic sphere the 
evidence for its existence is inconclusive. In Airica 
it prevaUs wdely among the Bantu tribes, and in 
W. Airica became the State cult of the kingdoms 
of Ashanti and Dahomey. The elaborate death 
cult of the Egyptians was probably largely influ- 
enced from the south and west of the continent. 
In various forms it appears throughout the Ameri- 
can region. It is, however, in India and in China, 
whence it seems to have been carried to Japan, 
that it appears in the highest vigour. 

4. Worshp defined. — ^At the outset it is neces- 
sary to define ivith some approach to accuracy 
what we mean when we speak of the ‘worship’ of 
ancestors. There are few races in the world which 
do not practise what has been called a death cult 
in some form, that is to say, we notice everywhere 
in the methods of disposal of the dead, in the 
funeral rites, and in the solemnities performed 
either immediately after the removal of tue corpse, 
or subsequently at periodical intervals, one of two 
predominant ideas. Some people seem to desire to 
put the dead man out of si^it, and thus relieve the 
survivors from any danger which may result from 
the hostDity of the spirit ; in other cases we find 
the relatives animated by a desire to maintain 
affectionate or friendly relations Avith the departed 
dead, to placate or gratify them, to supply them 
■with foou and other necessaries needed to maintain 
them in the new state of life on which they have 
entered. The latter is probably the most primitive, 
and is certainly the most general attitude adopted 
by the survivors. But even if we admit that the 
survivors do thus endeavour to secure amicable re- 
lations ■with the spirits of their departed friends, 
and that on occasion they may, in return, solicit 
their aid and sympathy, we are as yet far from 
reaching what may be rightly called ‘ worship ’ of 
the dead. ‘ Keligion,’ in its narrowest sense, has 
been defined by Frazer {GB^ i. 63) as ‘a propitia- 
tion or conciliation of powers superior to man 
which are believed to direct and control the course 
of nature and of human life.’ For our present pur- 
pose it is on the words in this definition ‘superior 
to man ’ that the question depends. Savage or bar- 
baric man usually regards his departed relativM as 
needing his ministration and aid, rather than thinks 
that he is dependent upon them for protection and 
support. He pictures the soul when it leaves the 
body os a diminutive, feeble entity, which mimt be 
carefully protected from injury, and for which a 
suitable refuge must be provided where it can 
await the period when it is finally admitted into 
death-land. Even there, as we see in Homer’s 
Nekuia, the common dead are conceived to pass a 
weak and passionless existence, a feeble imitation 
of that which they enjoyed on earth. It is only 
certain heroic souls who acquire a higher degree of 
strength and vitality, and oven they can be roused 
to meet and converse with their mends on earth 
only when they lap the blood of the lictim from 
the sacrificial trench. When this conception of the 
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helpless life of the departed prevails, it is obvious 
that the loving sympatliy and ministrations of the 
living to the departed do not rise to the dignity of 
‘worship.’ 

The distinction, then, between the worahip and 
the plaoation, or tendance, of the dead is one of 
great importance, which many of our travellers and 
observers have failed to appreciate. There are 
cases in which the dead arc worshipped ; but those 
of placation and ministration to the needs of the 
departed in the other world are much more numer- 
ous. In the accounts which follow of the preval- 
ence of this form of worship in various parts of the 
world, the evidence upon which they are b^ed 
must he accepted with this preliminary reservation. 
This distinction, again, if kept steadily in view, 
will enable us to account in some degree for the 
remarkable differences of opinion which prevail re- 
garding this form of belief. Hence we must receive 
with some degree of caution the accounts of travel- 
lers who report that certain tribes are exclusively 
devoted to the worship of their ancestors, or that 
this form of belief does not exist among them. Two 
things are liable to cause misconception. In the 
first place, the veil which the savage hangs round 
his most cherished beliefs and ritual is so closely 
woven that casual visitors to a savage or semi- 
savage tribe, or even persons who have resided 
amongst them for some time, and have acquired 
some considerable knowledge of their language and 
character, find great difficulty in penetrating the 
mysteries of their relirion. In the second place, 
the death cultus, which ordinarily takes place at 
the grave, is of necessity a formtil and public act, 
and IS likely to he observed and investigated by 
the casual inquirer, who may remain in complete 
ignorance of what is really the vital part of the 
tribal beliefs. 

5 . Ancestor-worship the basis of human religion. 
— ^The theory which suggests that the cult of ances- 
tors is the basis of all human relirion is usually 
associated with the name of H. Spencer, This 
writer berins his summary of the conclusions at 
which he has arrived, by aealing with what may 
be called the hero cult. ‘Anything,’ he writes, 
‘which transcends the ordinary, a savage thinks 
of as supernatural or divine ; the remarkable man 
among the rest. This remarkable man may be 
simply the remotest ancestor remembered as the 
founder of the tribe ; he may be a chief famed for 
strength or bravery ; he may be a medicine-man of 
great repute ; he may be an inventor of something ' 
new. And then, instead of being a member of the i 
tribe, he may be a superior being bringing arts or 
knowledge ; or he may be one of a superior race 
predominating by conquest. Being at first one or 
other of these, regarded with awe during his life, 
he is regarded with increased awe after his death ; 
and the propitiation of his ghost, becoming greater 
than the propitiation of ghosts less feared, develops 
into an established worship ’ {Principles of Sociology, 

This view of the hero cult may be accepted with 
some reservation. In the first place, there are 
grounds for believing that fear is not the only, 
or even the primary, reason for the deification of 
the hero. The cult of the distinguished dead was 
often founded, not so much upon awe as upon the 
desire of the survivors to maintain friendly relations 
with the spirits of the departed (Jevons, Introd. 106). 
Secondly, in those parts of the world whore the 
hero cult_ is developed to its highest form, the de- 
votion paid to the hero is of a degree inferior to that 
of the regular gods, who are often nature spirits, 
and not necessarily ghosts of the dead. This dis- 
tmction is clearly marked in Greece, where the cult 
of Heraclw or .^klepios is of a lower grade than 
that of deities like Athene or Zens. The ritual of 


hero-worship is also clearly difierent from that used 
in the worship of the gods. The same is the case 
in India, where heroes like Rama or Krishna, who 
have been elevated to the rank of gods, are found 
sheltering themselves as avatdras, or incarnations, 
of a great nature deity like Vishnu. 

But Spencer goes much further than to recognize 
a cult of the deified hero. Following the passage 
already quoted, he goes on to say : ‘ Usmg the 
phrase ancestor-worship in its broadest sense as 
comprehending all worship of the dead, be they of 
the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor- 
worship is the root of every religion.’ Even the 
most downright upholders of the Spencerian hypo- 
thesis are unable to accept it when thus extended. 
Thus Grant Allen {Evolution of the Idea of God, 36) 
observes ; ‘ I do not wish to insist that every par- 
ticular and individual god, national or naturtuistic, 
must necessarily represent a particular ghost, the 
dead spirit of a single definite once-living person. 
It is enough to show, as Mr, Spencer has done, that 
the idea of the god_, and the worship paid to the 
god, are directly derived from the idea of the ghost, 
and the offerings made to the ghost, without hold- 
ing, as Mr. Spencer seems to hold, that every god 
is, and must be, in nltimate analysis the ghost of 
a particular human being.’ And in another passage 
(to. 42) he writes : ‘ Religion has one element within 
it stiU older, more fundamental than any mere belief 
in a god or gods — nay, even than the custom or prac- 
tice of supplicating and appeasing ghosts or goos by 
gifts and observance. That element is the concep- 
non of the Life of the Dead. On the primitive 
belief in such life all religion ultimately bases itself. 
The belief is, in fact, the earliest thing to appear 
in religion, for there are savage tribes who have 
nothing worth calling gods, but have still a religion 
or cult of their dead relatives.’ Elsewhere, in dis- 
cussing the cult of Attis, he seems to suggest that 
the tree-spirit and the com-spirit originate in the 
ghost of the deified ancestor {Attis, 33 andjicwsim). 

Needless to say, these views have not met with 

f eneral acceptance. Thus Hartland {Legend of 
’erseus, i. 203) regards this Euhemerism of Spencer 
as ‘ a child (one among many) of his passion for ex- 
plaining ever 3 'thing_ quite clearly, for stopping up 
all gaps and stubbing up all difficulties in bis syn- 
thesis, rather than an aU-sufficient account of the 
beggings of religion.’ Lang {Myth, Ritual and 
Rdigion, ed. 1899, i. 308 f.) attacks wbat he calls 
‘ the current or popular antbropolo^cal theory of 
the evolution of gods,’ on various grounds. He 
finds in this hypothesis a ‘ pure Euliemerism. (^ds 
are but ghosts of dead men, raised to a higher and 
finally to the highest power.’ Analogous to tliis, 
but not identical, is the theory of I^or (ii. 334), 
which suggests that ‘ man first attains to the idea 
of spirit by reflexion on various physical, psycho- 
logical, and psychical experiences, such as sleep, 
dreams, trances, shadows, hallucinations, breath 
and death, and he gradu^y extends the concep- 
tion of soul or ghost till all nature is peopled with 
spirits. Of these spirits one is finally promoted to 
supremacy, where the conception of a supreme being 
occurs.’ To this combined animistic and ghostly 
theory Lang replies {ib. i. 310) that aU gods are 
not necessarily of animistic origin. ‘Among cer- 
tain of the lowest savages, although they believe in 
ghosts, the animistic conception, the spiritual idea, 
13 not attached to the relatively supreme being of 
their faith. He is merely a powerful being, unborn, 
and not subject to death. The purely metaphysical 
question, “ was he a ghost ?” does not seem always 
to have been asked. Consequently there is no 
logical reason why man’s idea of a Maker should 
not be prior to man’s idea that there are such things 
as souls, ghosts and spirits. Therefore the anim- 
istic theory is not necessary as material for the “god- 
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idea.” We cannot, of course, prove that the " god- 
idea” was historically prior to the “ ghost-idea,” for 
we know no savages who have a god and yet are 
ignorant of ghosts. But we can show that the idea 
of God may_ exist, in germ, without explicitly in- 
volving the idea of spirit. Thus gods may be prior 
in evolution to ghosts, and therefore the animistic 
theory of the origin of gods in ghosts need not 
necessarily he accepted.’ Secondly, he urges that, 
in all known savage theological philosophy, the God, 
the Maker and Master, is regarded as a bei^ who 
existed before death came into the world. Every- 
where death is looked on as a comparatively late 
intruder, who entered this world not only after God 
was active, but after it had been populated by men 
and beasts. ‘Thus the relatively supreme oeing, 
or beings, of religion are looked on as prior to 
Death, therefore, not as ghosts.’ Thirdly, the Vui 
of Melanesia and the Atua of the Tongans are 
‘beings, anthropomorphic, or (in myth and fable) 
very often bestial, “ theriomorphic.” It is manifest 
that a divine being envisagea thus need not have 
been evolved out of the theory of spirits or ghosts, 
and may even have been prior to the rise of the be- 
lief in ghosts.’ Fourthly, as among the Andaman- 
ese, Fuegians, and Australians, ‘these powerful, 
or omnipotent divine beings are looked on as 
guardians of morality, puni^iers of sin, rewarders 
of righteousness, both in this world and in a future 
life, in places where ghosts, though believed in, 
are not worshipped, nor in receipt of sacrifice, and 
where, great-grandfathers being forgotten, ancestral 
ghosts can scarcely swell into gods.’ Such gods, not 
receiving sacrifice, ‘ lack the note of descent from 
hungry food-craving ghosts.’ If to this it be replied 
that the Australians are degenerate and must once 
have had chiefs or kings whose surviving ghosts 
have become their gods, he answers that there is 
no evidence of Australian degeneration. They 
have, on the contrary, advanced ‘ when they super- 
sede their beast or other totem by an eponymous 
human hero.’ Lastly, the theory being thus found in- 
adequate to explain the facts or the lowest ‘ savage ’ 
religions, it is equally inapplicable to the ‘ barbarian ’ 
stage of culture. Bnre Ave often find a highest deity 
Avho is seldom worshipped Avith sacrifice, who has 
become otiose, a mere name, finally a jest and a 
mockery ; while ‘ ancestral ghosts, and gods framed 
on the same lines as ghosts, receive sacrifice of food 
and of human A-ictims.’ Besides this, the higher 
barbarian gods are localized, Avhich is not the case 
AAuth the high gods of low savages. This ‘ break or 
flaw in the strata of religion’ he explains by ‘the 
evolution through ghosts of “ animistic ” gods Avho 
retained the hunger and selfishness of these ances- 
tral spirits whom the loAvest savages are not knoAvn 
to worship.’ Such gods, needing constant sacrifices, 
are easily bribed to overlook the moral delinquen- 
cies of their worshippers, or to forgive their sins. 
Thus animbm ‘ is on its Avay to supmant or overlay 
a rude early form of theism,’ and thus the current 
theory, Avmch makes the highest god the latest in 
evolution from a ghost, breaks doAvn. The tribal 
or national deity, as latest in CA’olution, ought to 
be the most powerful, Avhereas among barbarians 
he is ‘ usually the most disregarded.’ This line of 
argument may be accepted AA-ithout admitting the 
implication that monotheism is a primitive form of 
befief, and it is to this extent valid against the 
Spencerian hypothesis. 

As for the gods of nature, it is difficult to imder- 
stand how the belief in them could have arisen 
through an ancestor-cult. It is possibly true, as 
Ellis (cm. cit. 282) observes, that they are some- 
times blended Avith ghost-gods ; ‘ the reverence paid 
to certain riA'ers, rocks, clifis, etc., must have often 
dated from some fatal accident that occurred in 
connexion AA’ith them. It Avas this Avhich first at- 


tracted attention, and primitive man would not bo 
likely to discriminate between the ghost of the 
victim, Avhich AA’ould haunt the spot Avhere the 
latter lost his life, and the indAvelling spirit of the 
natural feature.’ But such cases could never have 
been common, and the reverence paid to any ab- 
normal feature of natural scenery AAuuld generally 
be quite independent of any association Avith a 
ghost. Still more is this the case with gods of 
sky, sun, moon, Avind, or rainboAA'. The animism 
Avhich leads to tbe Avorship of phenomena like these 
(jannot depend upon, and may be earlier than, the 
belief in the survival of the soul after death, 

_ 6. Ancestors oracular. — ^Ancestral spirits are be- 
lieved to be able to give oracles to their descendants, 
who consult them in times of danger or trouble. 
At certain places deep cfliasms or openings in the 
earth Avere observed, through which the shades 
could rise from their subterranean home, and give 
responses to the living. The Greeks called such 
places oracles of the d^d iyeKvoiw.vTetov, \}rv)(pna.V‘ 
Ttiov, rf/vxinropiratov). The most ancient oracle of 
this kind Avas that of Thesprotia, AA'here Periander 
succeeded in conjuring up and questioning the ghost 
of his murdered Ame, Melissa (Herod, v. 92; Paus. ix. 
30. 3). There was another at Phigalia in .Acadia 
(Paus. iii. 17. 8, 9), and Italy possessed one at 
Lake Avemus (Died. iv. 22 ; Strabo, v. 244). The 
regular mode of consulting such oracles was to 
ofler up a sacrifice and then to sleep in the sacred 
place. The soul of the dead man then appeared 
to tbe sleeper in a dream, and gave his ansAA’er 
(Frazer, Paus. iii. 243). The same belief is found 
in many forms in other parts of the Avorld. In 
Melanesia, ‘ after a burial they would take a bag 
and put Tahitian chestnut and scraped banana into 
it. Then a neAv bamboo some ten feet long was 
fixed to the bag, and tied Avith one end in the 
mouth of it, and the bag was laid upon the grave, 
the men engaged in the affair holding the bamboo 
in their hands. The names of the recently dead 
were then called, and tbe men holding the bamboo 
felt the bag become heavy Avith the entrance of the 

f host, which then went ^ from the bag into the 
olloAV of the bamboo, Ine bamboo ana its con- 
tents being carried into the Adllage, the names of 
the dead were called over to find out Avhose ghost 
it was. When Avrong names were called, the free 
end of the bamboo moved from side to side, and 
the other was held tight. At the right name the 
end moved briskly round and round. Then ques- 
tions were put to the enclosed ghost. Who stole 
such a thing ? Who was guilty in such a case 7 The 
bamboo pomted of itself at the culprit if present, 
or made signs as before when names Avere called. 
This bamboo, they say, would run about with A 
man if he had it only lying on the palms of his 
hands ; but it is remarked by my native informants, 
though it moved in men’s hands it never moved 
when no one touched it’ (Codrington, Melanesians, 
211 f.). Among the Akikuyas of E. Airica, tbe 
medicine -man holds converse only Avith those 
recently dead, whose lives he had been unable to 
save. He goes out and Ausits the corpse Avhen it 
has been throAvn out into the jungle. He pours 
‘medicine’ upon its hands, and calls on it to 
rise. When it rises, the AAizard says ; ‘ Revile 
your father, mother, and brothers.’ It doM_ so, 
and after the AAizard has throAvn more ‘ medicine ’ 
upon it, the conversation ceases. Persons so re- 
vUed get sick and die {JAI xxxiv. 262). In S. 
Africa tbe AAizard in the same way gets into com- 
munication Avith the spirit world, and delivers 
oracles in the form of riddles and dark parables 
{ih. XX. 120). The Dayaks sometimes, like the 
Greeks, seek communion Avith the ancestral spirits 
by sleeping at their graves in the hope of getting 
some benefit from them (Roth, Natives of SarawaJe, 
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i. 211). In Australia some specially gifted seers 
are able to see the disembodied spirit sitting on 
the spot where its body lies buried, and no longer 
able to retire into its accustomed habitation (JAI 
xvi. 54). In Lapland, according to Scheffer (Bor- 
lase, Dolmens of Ireland, ii. 477), the Lapps buried 
their dead in caves, sacrificed a reindeer in honour 
of the dead, and fasted for three days after the 
burial. When offering the sacrifice, tiiey inquired 
the will of the Sitte or ancestral ghosts. They 
said : ‘ 0 ye Sitte, what will ye have ? ’ Then they 
used to beat a drum on whicn a ring was laid, and 
if the ring fell on any creature pictured on its 
surface, they understood that this was what the 
spirit desired. They then took the animal thus 
selected, ran through its ear and tied round its 
horn a black woollen thread, and sacrificed it. 
Sometimes the wizard pretends to go in person to 
death-land to consult the ancestral spirits. Among 
the Dayaks he possesses a charm which ensures the 
aid of a kindly spirit when he goes to Sabayan, 
the under world, in search of the soul of a sick 
man (JAI xxxiii. 81). The Melanesians tell a 
similar story of a woman who went to Panoi to 
consult the dead, and the Australian ivizard is 
able to bring back news from the dead, or he 
ascends the sky, visits Daramulun, and obtains 
marfcal power from him (ib. x. 283, xiii. 195). 
In W. Africa the Yoruba priest takes a young 
child, bathes his face in the ‘ water of purification, 
and digs a hole in the earth within the sacred 
grove at midnight. When the child looks into the 
hole, he is able to see Dead-land, and can tell the 
priest what he sees. When his face is w’ashed a 
second time, he forgets all that has happened (Ellis, 
op. cit. 141). Such powers, often gained under the 
influence of fasting, are claimed by shamans all 
over the world (Tylor, ii. 410 f .). 

7 . Disease, etc., caused by ancestral spirits . — 
When the attention of a tribe is fixed on the cultus 
of ancestors, it becomes a natural inference that 
disease or other misfortune is duo to neglect of 
their worship. In Celebes, all sickness m ascribed 
to the ancestral spirits who have carried off the 
soul of the patient (Frazer, GBf i. 265). This 
reminds us of tlio Greek conception of the Keres 
and Harpies (Harrison, Proleg. 176 ff.). In the 
same way, wrathful ancestors are supposed to 
cause tempests ; the thunder is their voice. In 
Peru, when parents who have lost a child hear 
thunder withrn three months of the death, they go 
and dance on ifae grave, howling in response to 
each clap, apparently believing that they hear the 
sighs and groans of their lost child in the rumble 
of the thunder (Frazer, Lect. on Kingship, 206 1.). 
In some cases the wrath of the spirit is attributed 
to causes which we can only regard as frivolous. 
In Natal wo hear of a div-iner announcing to his 
people that the spirits had caused disease oecause 
they did not approve of some persons living in the 
kraal of a relative, and wished them to have a 
house of their own (JAI i. 181). Sometimes, 
again, the spirit is provoked on account of a sin 
committed by his people. Among the Banyoros of 
Uganda, the death of a man by lightning is at- 
tributed to the anger of the Bachwezi, _or ancestral 
spirits, on account of some sin committed by the 
dead man, or wrong-doing on the part of members 
of the clan. To appease them, a sacrifice is de- 
manded (Johnston, Uganda, ii. 539 f.). In Florida, 
according to Codrington, ‘ it is a iincMlo, that is, a 
ghost of power, that causes illness ; it is a matter 
of conjocturo whicli of the known tiTidaios it may 
be. Sometimes a person has reason to think, or 
fancies, that he has oflended his dead/ather, uncle, j 
or brother. In that case no special intercession i» | 
required ; the patient himself or one of the family | 
will sacritice. nnd beg tbo titidulo to toko the sick- { 
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tion, this embodiment ■was at once recognized, and 
the name of the dead person ■was given to it’ 
(Bancroft, Native Baces, iii. 617). In the same 
region the Nootkas accounted for the existence of a 
distant tribe speaking the same language as them- 
selves by declaring them to be the re-ineamated 
spirits of their dead {ib. iii. 614). In W. Africa 
tne Yoruhas inquire of their family god which 
of the deceased ancestors has returned, in order 
to name the child after him, and its birth is 
greeted^ ■with the words ‘ Thou art come,’ as if 
addressing some one who has returned ; and their 
neighbours, the Ewe, believe that the only part of 
its body which a child receives from its mother 
is the lower jaw, the rest being derived from the 
ancestral s^int (Ellis, op. cit. 120, 131). The same 
procedure m naming children appears among the 
IGionds of India, where the priest drops grains of 
rice into a cup of water, naming ivith each grain a 
deceased ancestor. From the movement of the 
seed in the water and from observation of the 
child’s person he decides which ancestor has re- 
appeared in it, and the name is usually given 
accordingly. Hence we can explain why in the 
islands of Watabela, Aani, and the Sula Archi- 
pelago barren ivomen and their husbands ■visit cer- 
tain sacred graves to l)ray for of&pring — the spirits 
of the sainted dead being thus re-mcamated (Floss, 
Das Weib, 1887, i. 436 ff.). The same belief appears 
in W. Europe in the habit of young girls in the 
Pyrenees going to a dolmen to pray for a lover, 
and_ young brides for a child ; in the erotic super- 
stitions connected with rude stone monuments in 
Spain, Brittany, and Ireland ; and in the cycle of 
Irish legend connected ■srith the bed of Dermot and 
Grania (Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, 580, 689, 
846 f.). This leads immediately to the theory of 
metempsychosis, which is generally accepted among 
primitive races. In India it is aoubtful whether 
this belief appears in the Vedas, but it is admitted 
in the later Purfinic literature, and at the present 
day in the Pan j fib it is quite logically accepted to 
explain the fact that, as the soul is transmitted 
from generation to generation, so ■with the life are 
transferred all attributes and powers of the pro- 
genitor. Hence we have numerous instances here 
of the transmission of the hereditary powers of 
curing disease or causing evil which are believed to 
he found in certain clans and families. ‘ This prin- 
ciple of inherited supernatural powers or sanctity 
is much more deeply rooted than that of caste. It 
is natural and fitting that a man should follow his 
father’s trade, but he may change his occupation. 

. . . When once sanctity has been acquired by a 
family, it is next to impossible to shake it ofil 
Social status is much less permanent. The original 
conception of the metempsychosis appears then to 
have been that the life or soul, witli all its attri- 
butes, was transmitted by natural descent. This 
idea was developed into tne doctrine that the soul 
transmigrated from one body to another indepen- 
dently of such descent, but this doctrine did not 
regard transmigration as something fitful and un- 
certain ; on the contrary, religion held that it was 
subject to one set of rules, and magic that it could be 
regulated, but in neither sense was transmigration 
a matter of chance ’ (Rose, Census Beport, Panj&b, 
1901, i. 161 ff.). But, as Hartland remarks (op. cit. 
i. ffiO), ‘the subtlety of savage metaphysics is 
marvellous. An acute observer points out that 
among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast 
and the Ewe-spealdng tribes of the Slave Coast, a 
distinction is dra^\vn between the ghostly self that 
continues the man’s existence after death in the 
spirit-world, and his Xra or iioli, which is capable 
of being bom again in a new human body. In the 
eastern Ewe districts and in Dahomey the soul is, 
by either an inconsistency or a subtlety, believed 


to remain in the land of the dead and to animate 
some new child of the family at one and the same 
time ; but it never animates an embryo in a strange 
family.’ 

9 . Ancestor-viorship and Totemism. — The ques- 
tion of the relation of ancestor-worship to totemism 
has recently been discussed by Tylor, Hartland, 
and Frazer. Tylor (JAI xxviii. 146 f.) quotes 
from Wilken (Set Animisme bij de Volken van den 
Indischen Arehipel, 1884-85, pt. i. p. 74 f.) cases 
of crocodiles being regarded as kindly and pro- 
tective beings, to kill ■vriiich is considered murder, 
as they may be man’s near relatives. Offerings 
are made to them, and people look fonvard to the 

f reat blessedness of becoming crocodiles when they 
ie. In the same way Sumatrans worship tigers, 
and call them ancestors. Some of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the central Indian hills believe that the 
ancestor is sometimes re-bom in a calf , which in con- 
sequence of this connexion is well fed and treated 
with particular r^ect (Crooke, Popular Beliaion, 
i. 179). On this Tylor thus comments : ‘ Wilken 
sees in this transmigration of souls the link which 
connects totemism wth ancestor-worship, and on 
considering his suggestion, we may see how much 
weight is to be given to the remarks made in- 
dependently by Dr. Codrington as to Melanesia 
(cp. cit. 32 f.). He found that the people in Ulawa 
would not eat or plant bananas, because an influ- 
ential man had prooibited the eating of the banana 
after his death because he would be in it ; the 
elder natives would say, we cannot eat so-and-so, 
and after a few years they would have said, we 
cannot eat our ancestor. ... As to such details 
we may, I think, accept the cautions remark of 
Dr. Codrington, that in the Solomon Islands there 
are indeed no totems, but what throws light on 
them elsewhere. The difficulty in understanding 
the relation of a clan of men to a species of animals 
or plants is met by the transmigration of souls, 
which bridges over the gap between the two, so that 
the men and the animus pecome united by kinship 
and mutual alliance ; an ancestor having lineal 
descendants among men and sharks, or men and 
owls, is thus the founder of a totem-family, which 
mere increase may convert into a totem-clan, already 
provided ivith its animal name. By thus finding 
in the world-^wide doctrine of soul-transference an 
actual cause producing the two collateral lines of 
man and beast which constitute the necessary 
framework of totemism, we seem to reach at last 
something analogous to its real cause.’ 

Following on this discussion, Hartland con- 
siders the whole question in connexion with the 
tribes of S. Africa. He notices that the only 
branches of the Bantu race among which no cer- 
tain traces of totemism and but few of mother- 
right are found are the Amazulns and their kindred 
tribes, the most advanced of the whole Bantu race. 
The Bechuanas, on the contrary, exhibit substantial 
remnants of totemism, and ■with them traces of 
mother-right. Thus in the lowest social stage of 
these races totemism is still flourishing, and patri- 
archal and pastoral institutions are struggling irith 
it. Totemism is here, in fact, developing into 
ancestor-worship (Frazer, Man, i. 136), and the 
question is — How has ancestor-worship developed 
and supplanted totemism ? This question Hart- 
land answers by suggesting that it is entirely de- 
pendent upon the gro^vvth of the patriarchal systom. 

‘ The more absolute becomes the power of the head 
of a nation, and under him of the subordinato 
chiefs and the heads of families, the rnore the 
original totemism superstitions tend to disappear 
unnl they are altogether lost and forgotten. 

The same process seems to be going on in other 
parts of the world. Thus, in^ yam,_ one of the 
islands in Torres Straits, the animal kindrea come 
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to be replaced by a definite effi^, the soul of -which 
is kept m an external receptacle, and the effigy is 
further associated with a hero (Haddon, Camhndge 
Exped. V. 377f.; Sead-hunters, 138). Haddon re- 
gards this materialization of a totem as unique; ‘ so 
impoi'tant a development of totemism is practically 
to place it beyond the realm of pure totemism.’ 
We find something of the same kind in a totem- 
post from British Columbia, where, as Tylor re- 
marks, ‘ the figures go beyond mere representations 
of the totem animals, and depict a mythic incident 
in which the human ancestor is believed to have 
come into relation -uith the animal which was 
thence adopted os the totem of the clan’ (JAI 
xxviii. 136). The development of totemism into 
ancestor-worship is also illustrated by the case of 
the Bhuiya tribe in Ben^l. They show great 
reverence for the memory ofRikhmun or Eikhiasan, 
whom they regard, some as a patron deity, others 
as a mythical ancestor, whose name distinguishes 
one of the divisions of the tribe. Risley believes 
it possible that in the earliest stage of belief 
Bikhmun was the bear- totem of a sept of the 
tribe, that later on he was transformed into an 
ancestral hero, and finally promoted to the rank of 
a tribal god [Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 112). 

With our present limited knowledge of the origin 
and development of totemism, which may at any 
time be revolutionized by fresh information from 
the Australian or other primitive tribes, it would 
be premature here to do more than quote these 
examples of ancestor-worship developing out of 
totemism, -with the more or less plausible explana- 
tions Avhich have been suggested to account for it. 

10. Ancestor-worship and Idolatry. — We have 
more satisfactory evidence of the development of 
ancestor-worship into idolatry, a term not in itself 
satisfactory, but preferable to that of ‘ fetishism,’ 
which possesses no scientific value. The practice 
of erecting carved representations of deceased 
ancestors is one of the many sources from which 
the idol was probably evolved. Its analogue is to 
be found in the primitive stone pillar, in which the 
god was manifested when blood was sprinkled upon 
it (Jevons, Jntrod. 133). This custom of erectmg 
memorial images is very common in Melanesia and 
the adjoining region. At Santa Cruz, ’when a 
man of distinction dies, his ghost becomes a duJca. 
A stock of wood is set up m his house to repre- 
sent him. This remains, and is from time to 
time renewed, until the man is forgotten, or the 
stock neglected by the transference of attention to 
some newer or more successful duka.’ Offerings 
are made to it in times of danger at sea, at the 
planting of a garden, on recovery from sickness, 
when fruit is laid before it (Codrington, op. cit. 
139). In the Solomon Islands, if a person or gr^t 
consequence dies, ‘ a figure may bo made of him 
after his death, for the ornamentation of a canoe- 
house, or of a stage put up at great feasts. These 
images are hardly idols, though food may some- 
times be put before them, though to remove them 
would be thought to bring doivn punishment from 
the dead man upon those who should so insult 
him’ (ib. JAI x. 302). In Ambrym, however, the 
large figures screened with bamboos, which would 
naturally be taken for idols, are set up in memory 
of persons of importance at a great feast perhaps a 
lumdred days after death. ‘That they do not 
represent ancestors is fairly certain ; the very oldest 
can be but a few years old’ [JAI x. 294). They 
generally represent figures of men, who would be 
loosely called ancestors by the powerful people of 
the village, and these would be treated -with 
respect, food being placed before them. ‘But 
these had no sacred character, further than that 
thqy wero memorials of great men, whose ghosts, 
visiting their accustomed abodes, would be pleased 


at marks of memory and affection, and irritated 
by disrespect. There was no notion of the ghost 
of the dead man taking up his abode in the image, 
nor was the image supposed to have any super, 
natural efficacy in itself.’ 

In the New Hebrides, a model of the dead chief 
is made of bamboo ; the head is smeared over with 
clay, shaped and painted so as to be often a fair 
likeness of the deceased, and placed on the bamboo 
model, the whole image being set up in the god’s 
house or temple, with the weapons and personal 
effects of the dead man. Boyd, who uescribes 
these images [JAI xi. 76, 81), is doubtful whether 
they are objects of affectionate regard or of worship, 
and Somerville [ib. xxiii. 21, 392) does not ascribe 
any religious character to them. But it is obvious 
that an image set up as a memorial and propitiated 
■with ofierings of food may very easily develop into 
an idol. Haddon [Head-hunters, 91) describes 
similar models in wax on skulls of deceased rela- 
tives. They seem to be kept mainly for senti- 
mental reasons, as the people are of an affectionate 
disposition, and like to have memorials of departed 
friends ; but they are employed mainly as zogos, or 
potent instruments of divination by which a thief, 
stolen goods, or a person who by means of sorcery 
had m^e any one sick, should be detected. The 
model was taken in procession, and was believed to 
be able to guide him who bore it to the house of 
the offender. There is much difference of opinion 
regarding similar images from Easter Island, some 
denying that they are worshipped ; others alleging 
that they represent chiefs and persons of note, and 
that they are given a place at feasts and cere- 
monies; others, again, suggesting that they are 
used for purposes of divination. In the case of a 
rude cultus like this it is possible that all three 
suggestions may represent the varying conditions 
of the devotion paid to them [Man, iv. 73 f.). In 
New Guinea the explorers found two roughly 
carved wooden men, -with bushy hair on tneir 
heads. When asked to sell them, the natives said : 

' No. They belong to our ancestors, and we cannot 
part -with them ’ (Chalmers-Gill, W ork and Adven- 
ture, 229). 

In India the use of such images seems to be 
largely based on the principle of providing a refuge 
for the ghost during the period which mapses be- 
tween death and the completion of the funeral 
rites. Among the lowest castes in North India a 
reed is very generally fixed for this purpose near a 
tank, and water libations are poured upon it dur- 
ing the days of mourning. Woodthorpe [JAI xi. 
65) describes the curious images erected by the 
Nfigas of the N.E. frontier over their graves. 
These are sometimes executed -with much skill, the 
wrists and elbow-joints indicated, emerald beetle 
ivings representing the eyes and a row of white 
seeds the teeth. ‘ They were clad in all the gar- 
ments of the deceased, -with their shields fixed on 
the left side, two imitation bamboo spears standing 
on the right.’ The Khariyas, according to Dalton 
[Descriptive Ethnology, 160), make images of the 
same kind. In South India the Nfiyars make an 
image of the dead man out of palmyra leaf, and to 
this rice and other things are offered (Fawcett, 
Bull. Madras Museum, lii. 248). Among the 
Kafirs of the Hindu-knsh the veneration paid to 
images of this kind seems to amount to actual 
worship. Sacrifices are mode before them, and 
their descendants, when suffering from siclmess, 
sprinkle blood upon their pedestals. A straw figure 
of a warrior is venerated at his funeral, and effigies 
of the honoured dead are erected over their graves 
(Robertsonj Kafirs of Hindu-kush, 414, 635, 648). 

The Ostiaks of Siberia make similar figures. 
Among them the effigy is ‘worshipped with divine 
adoration for such a period of time aa may be 
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determined by the Shaman or priest, not exceed- 
ing, however, tliree years, when the image is 
buried, Oflerings of food are set before it at every 
meal ; and if it represents a deceased husband, the 
widow embraces it from time to time, and lavishes 
npon it tokens of affectionate and passionate at- 
tachment. The image of a deceased Shaman is 
preserved from generation to generation ; and ‘ by 
pretended oracflar utterances and other artful 
impositions the priests manage to procure pious 
offerings as abundant as those laid on the altars 
of the acknowledged gods’ (Featherman, Ugro- 
Turanians, 559, 575}. 

In America the same practice is well established, 
Of the Cemis or images raised by the aborigines of 
Hispaniola, Ferdinand Columbus states : ‘ They 
give the image a name, and I believe it is their 
father’s or grandfather’s, or both, for they have 
more than one, and some above ten, all in memory 
of their forefathers ’ (JTAI X'vi. 260). The grave- 
posts, roughly hewn into an image of the dead, 
appear among many tribes of the American Indians 
(Dorman, Prim. Superstition, 177 ff.). The Simil- 
kameen Indians of British Columbia place carved 
figures representing the dead on their graves. 
These are dressed in the clothes of the dead man, 
and when decayed are renewed {JAI xxi. 313). 
The Sioux set up a grave-post, recording the totem 
of the deceased warrior, vuth a record of his war- 
like expeditions and of the number of scalps taken by 
him, of which Schoolcraft gives illustrations (i. 356h 
_ In Africa the Lindu, a forest tribe, have a dis- 
tinct form of ancestor-worship, and are accustomed 
to rememher the dead by placing roughly-carved 
dolls, supposed to represent the deceased person, in 
the abandoned hut in which he is buried (Johnston, 
Uganda, ii. 555). Miss Kingsley {Travels, 473) 
records a case where, on the death of a t^vin, an 
image of the child was carried about by the sur- 
vivor as a habitation for the soul, so that it might 
not have to wander about, and being lonely call its 
companion to follow it. 

When we come to races in a higher grade of 
culture, we find survivals of the same practice. 
The Roman noble exhibited in the mngs which 
opened from his central hall the imagines or like- 
nesses of his revered forefathers, which are believed 
to have been originally portrait-masks to cover the 
faces of the dead. These at funerals were fitted on 
to the faces of the actors who represented the dead 
man’s ancestors, and when kept in the house were 
probably attached to busts (Smith, Diet. Ant.^ ii. 
992 ff.). The actors -with these ma.sks were seated 
on chairs of dimity at the funeral rites (Granger, 
Worship of the Itomans, 65). 

II. Ancestor-worship in relation to the family. 
— Ancestor-worship is primarily a family cult, 
based on the desire of the survivors to maintain 
friendly relations uith the departed. But the 
family is a comparatively modem institution, and 
behind the modern family, organized on the prin- 
ciple of the maintenance of the patria potestas 
and succession in the male line, there is a long 
past, when possibly promiscuity and certainly poly- 
andry or group-marriage, -with the natural accom- 

E animent of succession in the female line, must 
ave 'prevailed. This is not the place to discuss 
the priority of father-right and mother-ri^ht. In 
Australia, at any rate, group-maiTiajje is found to 
prevail where mother-right exists, and it is difficult 
to imagine how it could have arisen under con- 
ditions of father-right. Hence ancestor-worship 
cannot ^ regarded as a highly primitive belief. 
Jevons (op. cit. 194) is on less sure ground when he 
argues that it could not have ansen before the 
time when agriculture was started as_ the main 
industry of the human race. ‘Originally,’ he 
urges, ‘ the dead were supposed to suffer from 


hunger and thirst as the living do, and to reqnire 
food — ^for which they were dependent on the livdng. 
Eventually the funeral feasts were interpreted 
on the analogy of those at which the gods feasted 
with their worshippers— and the dead were now no 
longer dependent on the living, bnt on a level with 
the gods. ... It could not therefore have been 
until agricultural times that the funeral feast came 
to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrificial 
feast.’ It would, however, be unsafe to infer that 
the cult of ancestors is confined to tribes organized 
on the patriarchal system. Thus in South India 
the custom of tracing descent tlirough the female 
seems to haye Aviddy prevailed, and the Nayars, who 
still maintain this rule, are ancestor-Avorshippers. 
This they have not borroAved from the Hindus, bnt 
it has been derived by them from the primitive 
animism (FaAveett, Bulletins Madras Mluscum, iii. 
157, 247, 253, 273). The same is the case Avith 
many of the loAver castes in Northern India, 
among Avhom sundvals of matriarchy can easily be 
traced, and Avitli certain Melanesian races, who 
combine an ancestral cult A\dth descent in the 
female line ; as, for instance, the PeleAv Islanders, 
the Ipalaoos of the Caroline Archipelago, the 
Chamorres of the Ladrones, and the Biaras of 
Ncav Britain (Kubary, Pelauer, 39; Featherman, 
Oe. Mel. 356, 358, 396, 401, Pap. Mel. 62 ff.). 

12 . Social Results of Ancestor -worship. — It re- 
mains to consider briefly the effect of ancestor- 
Avorship on the social condition of the races AA’hich 
practise it. In the case of Japan, a Avriter in the 
Times (20th Nov. 1905) remarks : ‘ It is not difficult 
even for Europeans to imderstand hoAV strong is 
the foundation, both for national and dynastic 
loyalty, Avhich such a faith affords. It ensures that 
the AA’hole Japanese people, from the highest to the 
loAvest, shall ever bear in mind the existence and 
the strength of the innumerable ties which knit 
the present to the past. It is at once a safeguard 
against violent revolution and a guarantee of 
gradual progress. It is a conception Avhioh we 
cannot perhaps easily grasp in its fulness, but 
Ave can readily acknoAvledge its nobility and its 
simplicity, ana Ave can feel Tioav great and precious 
a factor it may be in moulding the hearts and 
minds of a nation.’ To the same belief the sanctity 
of the household and, as a consequence, the in- 
violability of marriage, have been much indebted. 
The strong desire of every man to leave a son 
competent to perform the rites on Avhich the 
happiness of his ancestors and of himself depended 
was one of the main foundations of that family 
life Avhich is the basis of modem society, and, 
except in countries like India, Avhere it conflicted 
Avith the prejudices of the priestly class, tended 
to raise the status of Avoman. On the other hand, 
in the ruder stages of society, the belief that the 
unappeased and angry soul of the father or kins- 
man hovered round the family hearth, and could 
be consoled by no propitiation save by the blood 
of the murderer slain by a member of the house- 
hold, tended to foster the desire for revenge, to 
strengthen the feeling of hostility toAvards rival 
tribes, and to confirm the popular belief that 
‘stranger’ and ‘enemy’ Avere synonymous terms. 

LmiiUTOKE.— The nuthoritiea have been freely quoted In the 
Drecedinc pajes. On the general subject see Spencer, /^nn- 
i,v'— /•,ovv^ I XX. XXV, ; Avebury, Onpn 

nf*' ■ . ■ ' ■ ■■ . '"ylor, Primitive Culture^ 

the Science of rteligion, 

Ilf 1 *. ■ ■ ■ . • t the IlUtory of Petijim (fSSG), 


2andtmann, The Oripn of Priesthood, ch. li- : 

Orioin of VoTShiv, a Study in Primitite Pehgton [the two laat 
bein" academical dissertations addressed to the Alexander uni- 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (American). — i. Communion with 
spirits of the dead. — ^Perhaps the most marked 
feature of the religion of the American Indians 
is the vivid belief in life after death, possessed 
by nearly all of tbe many tribes from Alaska to 
Patagonia.* There can be little doubt that this 
belief was based upon the equally general belief in 
communication between mankind and the spirits 
of the dead. 

Whatever may be the true explanation of that 
modicum of genuine, phenomena, which some 
attribute to the action of spirits, and others to 
the sub-conscious self, the phenomena were recog- 
nized by the Indians long prior to the advent of 
modem spiritualism, and, at least in many cases, 
prior to the earliest historical contact with 
Europeans. The tribes regarded these phenomena 
as caused by the spirits of the dead. As a rule 
they were friendly spirits, those of tribal ancestors, 
relativeSj or friends who returned to earth to warn, 
protect, instruct, or amuse the living. They were 
treated with reverence and respect, seldom with 
fear. They could be seen by tnose who trained 
their senses above the normal plane, in accordance 
with methods handed down from the ancestors, 
or sometimes, under unusual circumstances, by 
ordinary mortals. 

The power of seeing them was believed to be 
acquired in various ivays — ^by continued solitary 
meditation, by the use of certain narcotic herbs, 
by crystal-gazing. Those who acquired this power 
became mediums, and were respected as the 
‘ Medicine Men ’ (a term possibly derived from the 
mysteries of the Meda Societies), magicians, or 
priests. By the aid of the spirits they were 
enabled to foretell the future, and to describe 
events occurring at a distance. Evidently, there- 
fore, the spirits were believed to possess super- 
human knowledge and power, and intercourse 
with them w'as sought to obtain this, not for 
purposes of worship. Amongst many tribes those 
who acquired this power are distmguished by 
various names, according to the scope of their 
attainments, but the principal distinction is 
between those who are controlled by the unseen 
forces and those who control them. Only the 
masters were enabled to compel the spirits to do 
their bidding. No instances are given of the 
abuse of these powers. Like the spirits them- 
selves, those who were supposed to hold intercourse 
with them seem to have been regarded only in a 
favourable light. As to the effect of these 

g raotices upon the medium personally, nothing is 
eard. Besides these methods of obtaining inter- 
course with spirits, some men were believed to be 
bom rifted witli this power, to some others it 
could be quickly or instantly imparted by mpters. 
In dreams and visions and .under unusual circum- 
stances, spirits were believed to appear, without 
mediumistic interposition, to ordinary mortals.f 
There is hardly a tribe to-day which does not 
possess at least one member who believes that he is 
able to describe distant events at the time of their 
occurrence, or to perform some other apparently 
supernatural feat. In the myths of several southern 
tribes, mortals journey to the land of the dead, and 
return therefrom to relate their experiences.i 
2. The soul and the double. — 

•The Iroquola nnd Al^nkins bcHcvc that man has two souls 
— ono of a vegetative character, which gives bodily life, and re- 
mains with the corpse alter death until it is called to enter 
another body; another of more ctlicrcal texture, which can 


* Brinton mentions the Pend d’OrclUes of Idaho as the only 
exertion, hut others are now known. 

t For details of such beliefs amonrat Eskimos and Mlcmacs, 
see Rink, p. SS; lingar in JoMr. of .dm. Foli-Lvre, toL lx. 
p. ITOU.; Bancrott, til. H7. 

J Igifitau, 1. 402. 
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depart from the body in sleep or trance nnd wander over the 
world, and at death goes directly to the land of spirits. ’ • 

The Sioux recognize three souls — one goes to a 
hot place after death, one to a cold, while a third 
watenes the body. The Dakotna claim four 
souls, t In most American Indian languages the 
word for ‘ soul ’ is allied to those for ‘ air,’ ‘ wind,’ 
‘breath,’ the breath being thought to remesent 
the animating principle derived from the Cosmic 
Spirit, or Som, as amongst Hindus and Romans, 
though only the system of the Vedas analyzed this 
relationship.J 

The individual son! was regarded as part of this 
Cosmic Soul which formed the principal deity of 
the American Indians. The personified deities in 
Pern, and probably elsewhere as well, were recog- 
nized as special manifestations,§ although the 
adequate understanding of this concept was doubt- 
less confined to the few, as in all places and times. 
The nnconscious attempt of the missionaries to 
read monotheism into the concept of the (5reat 
Spirit, amongst the northern tribes, naturally pre- 
vented appreciation of its true nature, and led to 
vagueness in their statements. 

A wide-spread belief assigned to each individual 
an attendant guardian spirit, or spiritual com- 
panion, independent of, but attached to, the phys- 
ical self. It warned the self through intuitions of 
impending dangers, and the like. Such was the 
to7~nah of the Eskimos ; the oiaron of the Iroquois, 
chosen after a period of solitary meditation in the 
woods, and symbolized by some object seen in a 
dream or vision ; the ochechag of the Ojibwas ; the 
amei-malguen of the Araucanians ; the huaxique 
or ‘double’ of the Perurians, literally 'brother of 
a brother,’ hut also applied to twins and, signifi- 
cantly, to a friend. The Peruvians, moreover, 
gave this name to the false heads placed upon the 
mummies to which they expected that the departed 
spirits would return at some future time. It is 
probable that tbe word huaca, applied to nil sacred 
objects, referred to tbe spiritual counterpart, from 
which, according to tbe Peruvians, all material 
objects were derived. Whether accidentally or 
otherwise, this word is repeated in tbe sacred 
Mexican city of Teotihuacan, and in the deities 
Wakan and Wakonda of North American tribes, 
as Brinton has shown. || It is possible that Thun- 
apa pacljaca, ‘ He who knows himself and aU 
things,’ one of the names applied to the Peruvian 
Cosmic Spirit, may apply to one who has mastered 
the relation of this double to the physical self. 
The Guiana tribes also assert that every human 
being consists of two parts — ^body, and soul or 
spirit. IT 

3. Methods of communication. — The Miomaca, 
like the Natchez, Peruvians, and other tribes, kept 
the bodies of their dead in their homes or temples, 
believing that this would enable the spirits to warn 
them of the approach of enemies, nnd to advise 
with their priests abont the affairs of the tribe. 
It was once usual for the young men of many 
tribes, at the approach of puberty, to go alone into 
the woods to meditate in solitude and without 
food, until thw had visions of visiting spirits, nnd 
the like. In Peru a class of hermits dwelt alone 
upon the mountains, and were consulted ns to 
many things, past, present, _ and future. The 
Eskinios also had their hermits, kavigtoh,** and, 
according to tbe Micmacs, there arc now several 
such hermits of their tribe dwelling on the moun- 
tains in the almost unexplored wilaeme.s3 aronnd 
Capo North, Cape Breton Island. 

* Brinton, p. ESa 

1 Ih. 40, 62, 65. t Sae Ovtcdo, lib. xlii. cap, 2, 3. 

5 Sec Molina, p. 29. 

E Bancrott, UL 109, 614 ; Jo*4 de Acosta, lib. r. cap. rt ; lUnk, 
SO ; Latltan, L S30, 370; Molina, Hut. cfChSi, p. 267 ; Hafar, 
Peruvian Atlronomp, ' Gemini ’ chapter. 

H Im Thnm, p. 340. »* Bfck, 45. 
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4, Folk-lore of communication. — There is a 
general belief amongst the Indians that if you go 
into the woods on a calm day and listen, you will 
hear the light footsteps of the spirits, and some- 
times the sound of an axe. Many of the spirits 
inhabit trees, from which they appear before the 
solitary traveller. The Brazilian tribes believe 
that they announce comi^ death. The Northern 
Lights represent to the fekimos and other tribes 
the dance of the dead, and are thought to occur 
only when many have died. The origin legend of 
the Incas relates that Huanacauri having been 
walled up in a cave by his three brothers, his spirit 
accompanied them thence to Cuzco, flying through 
the air. In some parts of Peru the natives scattered 
flour or maize or quinua about the dwelling to see 
by the footsteps whether the spirits had been 
moving about.* The modem Mayas mark a path 
from the tomb to the hut -with chalk, so that the 
returning spirit may find its pathway thither. 
The Peruvians seem to have believed that all their 
laws were revealed to their rulers by spirits ivho 
descended from the celestial world. f 
q. Seances. — The Pottawatomies had recognized 
rules for communicating with the dead.): The 
spirits came with a ‘ sound like that of a distant 
strong wind sweeping through leafless trees, and 
intermingling with strange voices.’ A Zufii rain- 

g riest said that a woman member of his fraternity 
aving died in the sword-swallouing rite, ‘her 
spirit troubled us so much with rapping that we 
placed live coals in the centre of the room and 
added pifion gum ; the room was soon filled with 
smoke, which effectually rid us of the spirit.’ 
Amongst practically every tribe with which the 
Spaniards came in contact, their writers describe 
certain men as talking ivith the devil, who appeared 
to them in divers riiapes, and imparted super- 
natural information. Probably they referred to the 
demonstrations called by us ‘ seances.’ In Cumana, 
they say, the piackes, or priests, informed them as 
to the exact day when relief ships would arrive 
from Spain, and as to the number of men, and the 
amount of supplies they would bring. The priest 
who made this prophecy 

‘wont Into a oavo on a very dark nlgl^ took with him some 
bold youth, who stood while ho sat The priest called, cried 
out, repeated verses, shook rattles, sounded horns dismally, 
spoke some words of entreaty, and If the devil did not answer, 
sounded amin, sane threats, and grew angry. IVhen the devil 
came, which was known by the noise, Uie priest pounded 
hastily and loud, fell down, and showed that he was taken by 
the fiend by the faces and gestures that he made.' £ 

According to Acosta, the Peruvians had con- 
jurers who 

‘tell what hath passed in the fartherest parts before any news 
can come. As it has chanced since the Spaniards arrived there 
that in the distance of two or three hundred leagues, they have 
known the mutinies, battles, rebellions, and deaths, both of 
tyrants and those of the king’s party, and of private men, the 
which have been known the same day they chanced or the day 
after, a thing impossible In the course of nature. To work this 
divination they shut themselves into a house and become drunk, 
until they lose their senses, A day after they answered to that 
which was demanded. They likewise show what has become of 
things stolen and lost.' U 

In tbe provinces of Quito the devil in frightful 
shape appeared to the priests, who were much 
respected by all the other Indians. 

‘Among these one gave replies, and heard what the devil had 
to say, who, in order to preserve his credit, appeared in a 
threatening form. Then he let them know future events, and 
no battle or other event has taken place amongst ourselves that 
the Indians throughout the kingdom have not prophesied 
beforehand. There can be no doubt but that by an lllasion of the 
devil the figures of persons who were dead, perhaps fathers or 
relations, appeared to those Indians in the fields in the dresses 
th^ wore when living.’ IT . 

Perhaps the most detailed account of a seance m 
America, recorded, it should be remembered, long 

• Arriaga, p. S9. 

t S. Hagar, Peruv. Art roo ' Scorpio ’ chapter, 
t Ponim, July 18^, p. 624, § Herrera, vok ilL pp. SIO, SIL 

I Acosta, vok ik pp. 867, 868. 

^ Oieia de Leon, pt. 1. p. ISO. 


before the advent of modem spiritualism, is given 
by Salcamayhua, an Aymara, of pure blood and 
noble lineage, who tvrites as follows ; 

•It happened one day that the Inca Ccapao YupanquI wished 
to witness how the huacas conversed with their friends, so he 
entered the place selected, which was in a village of the Andes, 
called Capacuj-o. When the young Inca entered among these 
idolaters, he asked why they dosed the doors and windows, so 
ns to leave them in the dark, and they all replied that in this 
way they could make the huaca come who was the enemy to 
God Almighty, and that there must bo silence. When they had 
made an end of calling the Devil, he entered with a rush of 
wind that put them alllnto a cold sweat of horror. Then the 
young Inca ordered the doors and windows to bo opened that he 
might know the shape of the thing for which they had waited 
with such veneration. But as soon ns it was light, the Devil 
hid its face, and knew not how to answer. The dauntless Inca 
CcapacTupanqui said, “Tell me what you are called," and with 
mu(m shame it replied what its name was. It fled out of the 
house raising shouts like thunder.'* 

Seances are also described amongst the Caribs 
and other tribes. 


A special and much venerated class of Peravian 
priests, called mallquit umu, devoted themselves 
to_ communicating to 'the people information ob- 
tained from the spirits which had formerly in- 
habited the mummies placed in their keeping. 
They were also called huaca rimachi, ‘ those who 
make the sacred objects speak,’ and ayatapuc, 
‘ those who make the dead speak,’ as they obliged 
the devil ‘ to enter into the corpses which they con- 
sult, or into the bodies of those whom they put to 
sleep by their sorceries.’t The famous temple of 
Rimac Mallqui, near Lima, seems to have been 
devoted to communion ■with the dead. 

The suggestion of hypnotism is repeated in the 
snake-charming of the Zunis, whose priests claim 
to be able to insert their own minds into the brains 
of the reptiles and to learn their ways. 

6. Inducing visions. — To induce visions the 
Peruvians made use of the plant called villca.t 
Hernandez says that the Mexicans used an herb 
called ololiuhqui, or ‘serpent-plant,’ when thej 
wished to consult with the spirits. By means of it 
they were enabled to behold a thousand visions, 
and the forms of hovering demons. § The Miemnes 
similarly used their mededeskooi or serpent-plant. 
Amongst the Mayas the h’mencs or priests were 
enabled by gazing into the zaztun, a crystal of 
quartz, or other translucent material, to behold 
reflected therein the past, present, and future, to 
locate lost articles, to see what was happening to 
absent ones, to learn by whose witcheiy sickness 
and disaster had been caused. Scarcely a village 
in Yucatan was without one of these stones. II The 
Cherokee magicians by means of their oolunsade, 
or crystals, obtained power to go to the spirit 
world and back. In them they beheld events any- 
where at any time they ■wished. They also used 
them to call to their aid the invisible little people, 
who would accomplish almost anything for them, 
either good or evil. They would drive out the 
hostile spirits who caused illness or inflicted death ; 
they would fly on errands over land and sea. One 
Cherokee, with every indication of good faith, 
informed the present -writer that he possessed a 
crystal and could use it in all the ways stated. It 
must be fed by rubbing blood upon it, and if angry 
■would cause injury to its owner. The Zufii priests 
used crystals for like purposes. In Peru, though 
the use of crystals is not affirmed, a legend asserts 
tliat the Inca Yupanqui, while gazing into the 
clear depths of a spring, beheld a messenger from 
the celestial world, who told him many wonderful 
things. 

7. Belief in life after death. — Wliether the 
general belief in life after death amongst the 
American Indians was founded on their real or 

• Salcamayhua, p. 85. . m , 

tCal.ancha, tome 1. p. 411; Squicr, p. 84, quoting: Pinilo; 
Clera de Leon, pk I. ch. 01. _ . 

t See Lorentc, p. 284. { Popol TuA, p. 184 note. 

I Brinton, Essape of an Americanist, p. 165. 
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supposed communion with the spirits of the dead, 
or vice versa, the intensity of this belief amongst 
the Cahrocs and in Peru is evidenced by the Druid- 
like custom of whispering in the ears of the dying 
messages to departed friends.* Algonquin women 
who desired to become mothers flocked to the 
couch of those about to die, in the hope that the 
vital principle, as it passed from the body, would 
enter them and fertilize their sterile wombs. The 
A3anara word mallgui meaning ' mummy ’ is also 
translated ‘ tree,’ ‘lord,’ ‘ immortal,’ ‘ a bush for 
transplanting,’ ‘a young bird about to leave its 
nest for life elsewhere.’ The conventional expres- 
sion amongst the Indians at the approach of death 
is ' My father calls me to rest with him.’ Many 
tribes held the doctrine of re-incamation. The 
Chinook says that when a man dies, his spirit 
passes to his son ; the Thlinket, that the soul has 
the option of returning to life. In that case it 
generally enters the body of a female relative to 
form the soul of a coming infant Some tribes of 
Southern California supposed that the dead re- 
turned to certain verdant isles in the sea while 
awaiting the birth of infants, whose souls they 
were to form. The Apaches taught the metem- 
psychosis of souls into animals. The Nootkas, 
Pueblos, and Mayas also believed in re-incama- 
tion.f The Dakota medicine-men profess to teU 
things which occurred in bodies previously in- 
habited for at least half a dozen generations. 
Many tribes preserved the bones of their dead, 
believing in the resurrection of the body.f 

8. Magic. — Feats of magic in which, however, 
the participation of spirits is not asserted, are 
reported amongst many tribes, the Mayas being 
emecially proficient therein. See fully under art. 
Magic. 

9. Mortuaty customs. — The various tribes made 
use of very diverse methods of burial, including 
inhumation in natural or artificial cavities, in or 
on the ground, desiccation by tight vuapping, the 
remains^eing afterwards placed in or on the earth, 
deposition in urns, surface burial in hollow trees 
or caverns, cremation, aerial sepulture in lodges or 
elevated platforms, and aquatic burial beneath 
the water or in canoes which were afterwards 
turned adrift.§ Mummies, common in Peru, have 
also been found in many parts of North America, 
but it is still doubtful whether any artificial 
process of embalming was resorted to for pre- 
serving these bodies. A form of water burial, 
analogous to the Norse, was once practised by the 
Micmacs at the funeral of chiefs. It seems not to 
have been used by any other tribe on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Food, clothing, tools, and cherished objects were 
generally buried with the body, and food and drink 
were afterwards left upon the grave, but this was 
the service of love seeking to provide for the 
material wants of the soul in the earth above. It 
was not worship. In Pern, ns in India, even the 
udves and servants of the deceased, together with 
some of his domestic animals, were once buried 
with the deceased, but at the time of the conquest 
it bad already become tbe general custom to sub- 
stitute images of the required objects. 

The Ojibivas believe that, when they partake of 
risible food at the grave, the spirit at the same 
time partakes of the spiritual element of that 
food.ll The Mexicans had a similar belief.lT So, 
often, as in Egypt, the pottery deposited on the 
grave was broken that its ‘ spirit’ might escape to 
serve the deceased.** The Algonqums beat the 

• Hill, vol. 1. p. ECO ; Bancrolt, Ui. 200. . 

t Bancrolt, ill. 63, 514, 617, 526, 627. 

1 S. R. Rlpga In AAOj, vol. v. p. 149. 

J Yarrow, pp, 02, 199. I Ib. p. 191- 

Tylor, voL ii. p. S5. 

• ’ Sayce in Datm of OiriltroKon, p. 195 note 1. 


walls near the corpse with a stick to frighten away 
the lingering ghost. But this was done only by the 
enemies of tne deceased.* 

10. Nature of life after death. — The land of 
souls amongst the American Indians was usually 
located in the sky, the sky -world being regarded as 
the world of origins, of which the earth is but an 
echo or counterpart. Life in the sky-world there- 
fore was thought to difier little from life on earth. 
The soul continued to pursue the same objects that 
it had sought here. The Happy Hunting Ground 
was a literal ideal of the northern hunter tribes, 
but the concept rises amongst the Mayas to a place 
of eternal repose under the cool umbrageous ^ade 
of the sacred tree, yaxcheA Certain legends seem 
to localize tbe land of souls in or near the sun, and 
in the Pleiades,t but the sun merely represents the 
dwelling of the ruler of the sky-land. 

Jmtmey of souls , — The way thither is long and 
difficult. For four days and nights the soul toils 
onw.ards over a dark and dreary way, lighted only 
by the fires which are maintainea on its grave 
during that period. First it journeys to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, to the point where the 
Milky "Way, the path or river of souls, touches the 
earth. At the entrance to the Galaxy, it passes a 
dog, or between two mountains which guard the 
way. Then, guided by the spirit of a dog or by a 
star, it leaves the earth and advances on this 
narrow path until it comes to a point where the 
path forks. Here the spirits of those who have 
been brave and courageous, and have led praise- 
worthy lives, reach the broad arm and quickly 
attain to the celestial goal, while those less com- 
mendable pass out upon tbe narrow arm and 
struggle on ivith bitter effort. Such is the real 
symbolic basis of the journey of souls. Though 
this symbolism is usually veiled, it is sometimes 
quite clearly stated, os oy the Skidi Pawnees.§ 
Everywhere the soul must cross water, usually a 
torrential river, sometimes a series of streams, the 
ocean or a lake. Sometimes it does this on a 
narrow hair bridge, as in Peru and Colombia and 
amongst tbe Eskimos, sometimes on a slippery log, 
as amongst the Cherokees, Iroquois, and other 
northern tribes, on an enormous snake amongst 
Algonqnins and Dakotas, on sea -lions on the 
Peruvian coast, on dogs in Mexico, in a stone 
canoe amongst the Ojibwas. The Mexicans, ■with 
marked inconsistency in view of their sanguinary 
rites, translated to lieaven at once and without 
effort the souls of warriors and of women who died 
in childbirth. The Pawnees conceded to them a 
comparatively easy journey. 

The Zufiis believe that 

•the gliost hovers about the village four nlehts after death, 
and starts on ite Journey to Kothl — /'.''u: — 
tbe Council of the Gods) on the E“' : ■ 

spirit’s stay in the village, the door !■ ' ■» 

must he left ajar that it may pass in and out at will ; should 
the door be closed the jthost would scratch upon it, ami not be 
satisfied until it was opened. These shadow bein^ can bo 
observed by seers and by others under certain conililions.’l 

Parents or sisters of a deceased person sleep at 
the side of the surri'ring spouse during the four 
nights that the spirit is supposed to remain in 
Zuui. A grain of black com or a bit of charcoal is 
put under the head of the women to ensure against 
dreaming of the lost one, whose ghost would appear 
should the sleeper awake- 

11. Worship of tmeestors and of the dead. — 
Strictly speaking, instances of trae worship of 
ancestors or of the dead in America are rare. 
The dead are seldom confused or identified 
with the various deities, whose attributes, with 

• Brinton, 255 ; Bancroft, lil. 199. 

t Landa, pp. 200, 201. 

i See Brinton, ^1, 2C2 ; Bancroft, il. 611 ; S. Hagar, Pentv, 
Astron. 'Tanma' chapter. 

5 Dorsey, op. cit, !'• Eur. Am. Eth., 19W, 807 
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few exceptions, clearly reveal their origin in 
the personification of natural phenomena. The 
American Indians as a race are typically nature- 
worshippers. The sun and moon, and other 
celestial bodies, the seasons, the six directions, 
the four supposed elements, all figure prominently 
and eenerdly in their pantheon, hut the cult of 
the dead, wide-spread though it he, is confined 
almost entirely to communication uith the spirits 
of the departed. Fear is seldom an element of 
this cult. Its main motive seems to he merely the 
renewal of friendly relations with the spirits, who 
are regarded as leading in another world an 
individual life very similar to their earthly life, 
to which they are eventually destined to return. 
Superhuman "knowledge of events distant in time 
or space is indeed attributed to the spirits, no 
greater perhaps than that conceded to certain 
living men, hut these men themselves were thought 
to receive their knowledge from the spirits. It is 
a long step from such attributes to deification. 
Honours were paid to the dead individually, similar 
in degree to those due them when on earth; 
information was asked of them, seldom anything 
else. But there is slight evidence that the dead 
were regarded as superior beings. 

The chief when living remained a chief when 
dead, as much below the deities then as before, 
except for greater knowledge. In Spanish writings 
of a period when apostles ivere asserted to have 
fought visibly against the heathen in Peru, spirits 
are said to have helped the Inca Yupanqui to 
overcome his enemies. If this he a Peruvian 
tradition, it is a rare example of a native legend 
which attributes to the spirits active intervention 
in the affairs of this world. Amongst the civilized 
tribes who offer elaborate petitions to their nature 
deities, very few are directed to the spirits. The 
legend of Manco Ccapac and Mama Oello of 
Peru, and the deities of the Popol Vuh, who, 
descending from the sky, after an active life on 
earth re-oscend to the sky_ and become stars, 
clearly reveal nature personification. Amongst a 
number of legends relating to caciques similarly 
translated and deified, none which present details 
can be otherwise classified. 

The Paraguayans and the Powhatans of Virginia , 
are said to have worshipped the skeletons of their 
forefathers,* hut may merely have retained them 
to consult mth the spirits which were believed in 
some sense to remain attached to the bodies. So 
the people of Comagre worshipped the bejewelled 
mummies of their ancestors.t 

The Eskimo upper world is ruled by the souls of 
the dead, including those inhabiting’" the celestial 
bodies. These were once men, and occasionally 
returned to earth.t In Nayarit, the skeleton of 
a king received Divine honours, as did Pezelao, 
god of the dead in Oaxaca.§ But the worship of 
the deity who governs the dead is quite distinct 
from tlie worship of the spirits themselves. The 
Caribs held regular meetings to propitiate the 
spirits.il The Californian tribes believed that some 
of the dead became stars,!! the Iroquois that the 
stars had all been mortals, or favoured animals, 
and birds. But the sun and moon existed before 
them.** In Peru, the malquis, or mummies, were 
petitioned to grant food, health, and life.’tt Ac- 
cording to Acosta, each ruling Inca_ after death 
■was regarded ns a god, and had his individual 
sacrifices, statues, etc.JJ: Each month the coast 
people sacrificed children and anointed the tombs 
with their blood.§§ 

• Brinton, 271. t Bancroft, ill. 600. 

t Kink, p. 48. 5 Bancroft, iil. 457. 

E Ib. 40S, % Ib. 523. 

JIrs. EmJnie A. Smith. tt Amaga, p. 30. 

tj Jos4 de Acosta, lib. vi. cap. xii. 

{{ F. de Xeres, Reports, p. 32 


The Chibclias and Guatemalan tribes buried a 
corpse in the foundation of each building that it 
might be protected by the spirit.* Tlie Mexicans 
called their dead tcotl, meaning • divinity.’ f Some 
asserted that their gods had been at first mere 
men, who had been deified either because of their 
rank, or some notable thing which they had 
done.f . They set up in their temples statues of 
their victorious general8.§ 

12. Festival of the dead. — In many parts of 
America there was an annual or semi-annual 
festiv’al in honour of the dead who, at this time, 
as in China, Japan, and many other countries, 

I were believed to return to earth ov’er the Milky 
1 Wav to participate invisibly in the ceremonies. 

1 In Peru the Ayamarca, or Carrying of the Corpse, 

I festival was celebrated annuallj' for three days at 
the time of our Halloween, All Saints’, ana All 
Souls’. The supposed coincidence in time is hut 
: one of many similar analogies in the Peruvnan 
' ritual that are associated with ceremonials which 
have reached us from pre-historic times. During 
this festival the bodies of the deceased rulers of 
the Incas, with those of their principal wives or 
ccoyas, were clothed in new garments, and were 
brought forth from the temple in which they 
were deposited. Each mummy, followed by ite 
special attendants, was then home in ceremonial 
procession through the streets of the sacred city 
of Cuzco, after which food and drink were offered 
to it with all the honours due in life, in the 
belief that at this time the spirit did indeed 
return to the body, and reside therein during 
the time of the festival. The procession echoed 
on earth the passage of the sun through the 
zodiacal sign of the Mummy (Scorpio). At the 
same time fruits and flowers were placed upon 
all graves to refresh the returning spirits. The 
festiv'al is also associated with the imparting of 
celestial wisdom. |j 

The basis of this ritual, however, seems to have 
been rejoicing over the temporary renewal of inter- 
course with departed friends and relatives, and its 
object to welcome and please them with respect 
and courtesies. The element of worship of the 
dead as superior beings or the offering of prayers 
to them for aid is not prominent. The Me.vicans 
held festivals in honour of the dead in August and 
November, when the souls hovered over and smelt 
of the food set out for them, sucking out its nutri- 
tiv'C quality. The Mayas, Mizteos, Pueblos, and 
Eskimos performed simUar rites in November, the 
Iroquois in spring and autumn. 1 ! The Hurons be- 
lieved that the souls of the dead remained near to the 
bodies until the feast of the dead was celebrated. 
They then became free, and at once departed for 
the land of spirits.** The Chibchas and Peruvians 
repeated the curious Egyptian custom of intro- 
ducing a mummy in the midst of a revel to 
suggest to the feasters the omnipresence of 
death.tt 

13. Demons. — The religion of the American 
Indians is not dualistic ; good and evil alike are 
attributed to the Great Spirit. But the conflict, 
so far as it is recognizea, depends rather upon 
physical and mental than upon moral qualities. 
No instance can be found in aboriginal America of 
a contest between a supreme good and a supremo 


• Schcrzer quoting Ximenez in note, p. 163 ; Padre Simon, 

055. 

t Motolinia, p. 31. , 

j Mcndieta, p. SI ; Camargo, ill. p. 154 ; see also Herrera, 

5 Oamargo, in R'oitv. Ann. des Voyages, 4 ®" ser., iii. p. .*35. 

I S. Hacar, y'enir. Astron. ‘Scorpio ’chapter. 

‘J Eancrott, li. 331, 335 ; Fraxer in Fortnightly /Jsrtyr, Sept 
lOG, p. 470(1.; Morgan, L 276; Tylor, Primitive Culture, iU 
45» 

* YarroTT, 101 ; Stavcnson ; IaCUu, iL 43; Charlevoix, 277. 
t Salcatnayhoa, ^ ; Urlcoechea, 19. 
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evi'. power for dominion over souls or even for the 
control of the world. .Mischievous, angry, and 
hostile spirits are recognized, and two heroes, 
respectively propitious and adverse to mankind, 
are sometimes contrasted in traditions, prohahly 
of native origin, though modified by Christiani^. 
But there was no Satan in America, and the hostile 
spirits play a subordinate, part. The attempts of 
the early missionaries to create a Satan in the 
various native languages are amusing. Generally 
the word used means simply ' spirit,’ but in the 
list is included the beneficent Amucanian god 
dwelling in the Pleiades, numerous deities caDed 
evil only because associated with the dead, and 
the Peruvian Supay, which is only the name of 
the under world, shared by Haitians, Quichds, 
Pueblos, and, apMrently, the South_ Pacific 
Islanders and the Dayaks of Borneo.* This under 
world, as well as the sky-world, was undoubtedly 
viewed as the home of the spirits ; and those who 
dwell in the former seem to be regarded as inferior 
and to some extent hostile, but there is no such 
contrast as between heaven and hell. There was 
no conception of a place . of punishment. Such 
ideas are of missionary origin. 
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Stansbttry Hagar. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Bahylonion). — It is at the outset 
necessary to inauire how far the Babylonian beliefs 
and customs relating to the cult of the dead, and 
pointing to a form or forms of ancestor-worsliip, 
were in their origin Semitic. The answer depends 
* S. Hagar, op. eit. 'Scorpio' chapter. 


on the attitude one takes towards the Sumero- 
Akkadian problem. The majority of Assyriologists, 
believing as tliey do in the existence of a dis- 
tinctly pre-Semitic Sumero-Akkadian culture and 
language, naturally hold that the cult • connected 
with the spirits of the departed, which was allowed 
to flourish hy the side of the Babylonian State re- 
ligion (or rather relirions) was in its essence very 
largely, if not entirmy, a popular survival of an 
ancient non-Semitic form of . animism, and Sayce 
goes so far as to say that the ideas connected with 
this cult were ‘never really assimilated by the 
Semitic settlers’ {Bcligions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, 1902, p. 276). An entirely opposite 
opinion must, of course, be held hy the smaller 
number of Assyriologists, who categorically deny 
tho pre-Semitic civilization here referred to ; and 
even a cautious writer like Jastrow maintains that 
there is no necessity ‘ to differentiate or to attempt 
to difierentiate between Semitic and so-called 
non-Semitic elements’ in Babylonian and Assyrian 
religion (Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 1898, 
p. 24). 

The non-Semitic origin of the cult appesuu at 
first sight to be confirmed by the many words of 
an entirely different linguistic stock that meet 
ns in the texts relating to it, as, c.g,, Elnir and 
Kigallu (names of the underworld), and apparently 
also utultku and ekimmu (kinds of ghosts). But 
Semitic terms are hy no means absent, as e.g, 
Allatu (name of the goddess of the under world), 
Shu’dlu * (one of the names of the under world), 
and, as it seems, also ArSlu t (or Arallu), which is 
the most common designation of Hades. 

It is, furthermore, safe to assume by analogy 
that, even on the theory of an early pre-Semitic 
civilization of Babylonia, the Semites may, on 
entering the country, have brought with them 
popular ideas regarding the dead which were 
not dissimilar from those they found among the 
natives, and that the adoption of Snmero-Akkadion 
terms (which, let it be remembered, are frequent 
in the Semitic state religions themselves) would 
in the process of adaptation follow as a matter 
of course. It must also be borne in mind that, 
historically speaking, we have so far to do almost 
entirely with Semites. We are therefore in the 
present state of our knowledge fully justified in — 
provisionally at any rate — treating the cult and 
the ideas connectea with it as in the full sense 
of the word Semitic. 

Besides the question of origin, many other un- 
certainties still obscure the problem ; for there are 
so far not enough data for the formulation of a 
complete system of these ideas and customs. In 
the interpretation also of a number of facts one 
has often to rely on inference rather than actual 
proof. It may be assumed that fuller knowledge 
will he the result of further excavation and the 


complete decipherment of extant materials ; but 
for the present it must sufiice to systematize the 
information that has already been gained. 

Tho extant data may be conveniently treated 
under the following three heads (1) deification, 
(2) sacrifices and offerings to the dead, (3) necro- 
mancy. Some cognate matters, which may help to 
elucidate the problem, can easily be mentioned 
in connexion with one or other of these three 
parts. 

I. Deification. — ^The only instance so far known 
• On Shu'Slu (Heb. ShlCl) *ee § 3 below, 
t Jercraias (Bab.-Assyr. Vontellungm rom Leben naeh dem 
Tode, p. 123) considers it to be the same as Ariel In Is 291 !t 
both words apperentlr signiO-inv ( 1 ) the monnUin ol the cods’ 
the Heb. Zion ; (2) a place ot desolation and woe. The term 
Ardlu would thus seem to point to a tnounlainons couotrv 
(therefore not Babylonia) as the origin ol the ideas connected 
■with the under world. The same result is obtained from the 
use of the term Ekur, which among its various meanlncs In. 
dudes that of the mountain of the gods. ^ “ 
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in Babylonian mythology of mortals passing to 
immortality and deification ivithout having pre- 
viously died and gone doivn to the under world, is 
that of Sit-napishtin, the Babylonian Noah,* and 
his Avife (or, according to Berossus, as reported by 
Alexander Polyhistor, also his daughter and his 
pilot t). When the deluge was over, Bel, whose 
Avrath had been appeased by a speech of Ea, 
bestoAA’ed divine life on the pair, and assigned to 
them a dAvelling afar off ‘at the mouth of the 
streams.’ The case of the hero Gilgamesh and 
that of Etana, before Avhose names the determin- 
ative for ‘ god ’ is ahvays placed, are different ; for 
both of them had first to pass through death, the 
common fate. Gilgamesh, as the epic bearing 
the name shoAvs, endeavoured in vain to secure 
exemption from the fate of mortals by his Ausit to 
his ancestor $ Sit-napishtin ; and AA-ith regard to 
Etana, it is only reasonable to assume that he AA’as 
dashed to pieces Arhen he fell from the heights of 
heaven Avith the ea^le that bore him. In the case 
of Adapa, Avho, haAung broken the AAungs of Shutu, 
the south-Avest Avind, Avas summoned to heaven to 
ansAver the charge, deification and a place in the 
company of the gods of heaven would have been 
his Mare, if he had not refused to partake of the 
‘ meat of life ’ and ‘ the AA'ater of life ’ Aidiich Ann 
had offered him. The ground for deification in 
the cases mentioned was no doubt the heroic char- 
acter of the persons concerned ; but the element 
of ancestor- Avorship Avas probably not absent, and 
it is in any case clear that such instances of 
deification cannot be dissociated from the cult con- 
nected Avith the departed. 

Passing from legend (Avhich may, hoAvever, be 
assumed to rest on some actual ancient events) to 
historic times, Ave find the names of Dungi and 
Gudea (probably before the middle of the 3rd 
millennium B.c.) ‘AAiitten on tablets that belong 
to the centuries immediately folloAving their reign, 
with the determinative that is placed before the 
names of gods. Festivals Avere celebrated in 
honour of these kings, sacrifices Avere offered to 
them, and their images Avere placed in temples. 
Again, Gimilsin (about 2500 B.C.), of the second 
dynasty of Ur, appears [like an Egyptian Pharaoh] 
to have been deified during his lifetime, and there 
AA’as a temple at Lagash Avhich Avas named after him ’ 
(JastroAv, ojo. cif, p. 561). In paying honour to 
deified kings and other great personages, the sons 
and other descendants Avould both naturally and 
in accordance Avith an established rule (see § 2) take 
the lead, and the people generally Avould share in 
the celebrations, so that aa’c haA’e here instances 
firstly of ancestor-Avorship in the strict sense of 
the word, and secondly m its Avuder, if looser, 
signification as homage paid to the departed kings 
and fathers of the people. 

Some acts pointing to deification or semi- 
deification in later times Avill be mentioned in 
connexion AA’ith sacrifices and offerings to the 
dead, and it AA’ill there also be seen what form the 
cult of tlie dead took among the people in general ; 
but it is necessary to inquire AA-hether Ave are able 
to form a clear notion of AA’hat deification meant | 
among the ancient Babylonians. Did the deified ! 
rulers and chiefs stay among the gloomy deities j 
of the under Avorld presided over by Nergal and 
his consort Allatu, or did they ascend to ioin 
the company of the supernal gods 7 A AAiiter like 

• In reality Sit-napishtin (pronounced by some Par-napishtin, 
Pir-naplshtfn, or Ut-napishtim, and named Xi5uthros I«Alni- 
hb^ls, or Khisisatra] bv Berossus) appears to be a combination 
of the Biblical Noah and Enoch, the latter having also escaped 
death (Gn 624). « ^ ^ 

t Or, perhaps, the ship's architect ; see Euseb. Cnron,, cd. 
Schoene, f. p. 22. 

J In the uilfpimcsh Epic, Ix., bcpinnlngf of coL iii., the hero 
Baj*s Sit-napishtin, fatbex • • • vrho entered the assembly 
of the gods,' etc. 


JastroAv, Avho strongly emphasizes the impossibility 
of a disembodied human spirit escaping out of 
the Babylonian Hades, must adopt the former 
altematiA’e, notAvithstanding the various difficulties 
ponnected AA’ith this interpretation (as, e.p., the 
instances of an uhilcku actually finding its Avay 
back to earth). The briglitest A-iew so far taken 
of the Babylonian doctrine bearing on this problem 
is that of A. Jeremias (op. cit. pp. 100-105, and else- 
Avhere). With Sayce and others this AAriter takes 
the epithet ‘ raiser from the dead, ’ * giA’en to Marduk 
and other deities, in its natural sense (as against 
the forced interpretation of JastroAV, who takes it 
in the sense of preA’enting death from overtaking 
the_ living), and attributes to the ancient Baby- 
lonians hopes of a much brighter existence than 
Avas to be had in the under Avond ; and if this be so, 
there is nothing to prevent us from thinking tliat 
by their deification Gudea and others entered the 
luminous company of the gods of heaven instead of 
dAvelling for ever in Hades, and that in conse- 
quence their descendants had bright and happy 
Ausions of the ancestors to Avliom they addressed 
Avorship. Confirmatory of this vieAv is the fact 
that the ‘Avater of life,’ to which reference has 
already been made in the story of Adapa, is to 
be found even in Hades. If Ishtar could by the 
command of Ea be restored to the upper Avond by 
being sprinkled AA’ith this ‘water of life’ (‘Descent 
of Islitar,’ reverse, 1. 38 ff.), why not also departed 
mortals who Avere destined for deification? The 
truth, however, seems to be that Ave have here to 
deal Avith diflerent streams of belief, some tending 
one Avay and some another. But in accepting this 
opinion it is not necessary at the same time to 
agree Avith Sayce, AA’ho assigns the gloomier 
doctrine of Hades to the Sumerians, and tlie 
supernal deification to the Semites, for it may 
well be that there Avere different streams of tradi- 
tion among the Semites themselves. Development 
Avitbin the Semitic field is, of course, also an im- 
portant factor to consider. 

2, Sacrifices and offerings to the dead. — Mention 
has already been made of sacrifices offered to deified 
kings in early Babylonian history, and of festivals 
celebrated in their honour. The famous Stele of 


Vultures, Avhich records the Adetories of Eanna- 
tuna, or Eannadu, an ancient king t of the city of 
Shirpurla, shoAvs on one of the extant fragments 
the corpses of departed warriors laid in rows, 
whilst tlieir surviA’ing comrades are represented 
Avith baskets on their beads, Avhich are generally 
understood to have contained funeral offerings t 
for the dead. The fallen enemies, on the other 
hand, are refused burial, their remains being the 
food of struggling ATiltures (on the terrible meaning 
of this treatment, see boloAv). An ancient bronze 
tablet, Avhich represents a funeral scene, apparently 
Avatebed over from the top by Nergal, and shoAving 
beloAv the goddess Allatu in her bark, exhibits 
the dead person lying on a bier, attended by priests 
in fish-liKe garments, Avith a stand for burning 
incense not far from the bead of the bicr.§ ‘ On 


• Cf. 1 8 28 (• He brinReth down to Sheol and brinRcth up’), 
f Probabl3- before n.o.<i000(seeL.AV.KinR, Ball. Iteliffton, p.48). 
t The intcriirctatlon of the scene Is, howcA-cr. uncertain. The 
skets roaj- nave contained more earth for the mound ralsra 
er the corpses. Jastrow (op. cit. p. 699) states that the Stele 
ows animal sacrillces heinp offered to the dead, and MasMro 
taten of Civiliiation, p. C07) saj-s that ‘ the soverelffn deigns 
kill with his own hand one of the principal chiefs of the 
lemj’’ In honour of the dead. FraRments of the SWle were 
st made known by de Sarzeo, DieouoerUt en Chaldee, plates 
jnd 1. For other literature, see Maspero, loc. eiL 
5 See Jastrow, op. cit. p. 679; Maspero, op. cif. p. Cwff. ; 
AA’. KlnR, op. eit. p. S7ff. The exact Interpretation of this 
biet Is also a matter of dispute, but there Is no doubt about 
e buminR of incense. The llsh-IIke pannenU of the attend- 
its or priests hove apparently reference to the pod Ea in UP 
aracter as lord of the deep. This and the other bronze plates 
the same class are by some supposed to have served as rotlrs 
blets in the graves of the dead. 
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the monuments of later Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings -we do not find any representation of hurial 
ceremonies ’ (L. W. King, e^. cit. p. 48), hut from 
a broken inscription of one of- the later Assyrian 
kings, "whose name has not been preserved, *vve 
learn that the king placed vessels of gold and silver 
in the grave as dedicatory offerings’ to his de- 
parted father (t6. p. 49). Ashurhanipal (king of 
Assyria, B.c. 668-626), in a still more ' devout 
fashion, appears at the tombs of his ancestors "with 
rent garments, pouring out a libation in memory 
of the dead, and addressing a prayer to them (see, 
e.g., Jastrow, op. cit. p. 605). 

It is necessary, ho"\vever, to distinguish carefully 
between sacrifices in the proper sense of the word 
and offerings of various kinds made to the dead 
by way of providing for their proper maintenance 
in the under world. The former point to a form of 
deification and actual worship (though probably in 
most cases of a secondary kind), whilst the latter, 
which, roughly speaking, belong to the decidedly 
popular element of the cult, are generally 'under- 
stood to have had the ohiect of keeping the ghosts 
of the’ departed in, a sufficiently comfortable con- 
dition in the under world, so as not to risk their 
returning to molest their Imng relatives and 
acquaintances. One is inclined to mclude affection 
for the departed among the underlying motives, 
and some of the details to he mentioned presently 
would seem to support this -view ; hut it is true 
that the motive of fear was exceedingly strong. 
The departed human spirit, was best lcno"\vn by 
the dreaded name ekimmu. The difference be- 
tween it and uhtkku cannot be accurately stated. 
It seems, however, that utukhu was a general 
name for demon, for we hear of the ittukKU ‘of 
the field,’ ‘of the sea,’ etc., whilst ekimmu was (or 
became) the proper name for a departed human 
spirit. Sayce (op. cit. u. 284) would limit the 
meaning of ekimmu to tive ‘ spirit of an unhuried 
corpse over whose unsanctified remains the fimeral 
rites had never been performed’; hut R. C. 
Thompson {The Devils and Evil Spirits of Baby- 
lonia, i. p. xxvii. ff.) has 8ho"wn that the name was 
also applied to ghosts who, though properly buried, 
had no one to provide them with the necessary 
sustenance in the under world, so that they were 
forced to return to the earth in order to seek for 
themselves some sort of maintenance among their 
former associates. When opportunity offered, the 
ghost would even enter the body of a living man, 
tormenting him until it should he exorcized by a 
priest. In order to guard against these dangers to 
the living, it was necessary, first of all, to perform 
the funeral rites, by means of which the human 
spirit was enabled to reach its destination in the 
realms of Arfilu ; and it was, secondly, required of 
the relatives, and more particularly of the eldest 
son and direct descendants of the deceased, to make 
provision for their proper maintenance in a region 
where, apart from the sustenance provided for 
them by their friends on earth, ‘dust is their 
nourishment, their food clay,’ and where ‘over 
gate and bolt dust is scattered’ (opening part of 
the ‘Descent of Ishtar’). Offerings of this kind 
would, however, naturally assume a propitiatory 
character of a more or less definite kind, and a 
sufficiently close affinity with sacrifices proper 
would be the result. 

The provision thus made for the departed differed, 
of course, in accordance with their condition during 
their life on earth, and was, besides, dependent on 
the means possessed by their living relatives. The 
occupant of the smaller chambers of burial ‘was 
content to have with him his linen, his ornaments. 
Borne bronze arrowheads, and metal or clay vessels,’ 
whilst others were provided "with ‘ furniture, which,' 
though not ns complete as that found in Egyptian 


sepulchres, must have ministered to all the needs 
of the spirit’ (Maspero, op. cit. p. 686). fecial 
requirements were mso thought of. Thus, ‘ beside 
the body of a woman or young girl was arranged 
an abundance of spare ornaments, flowers, scent- 
bottles, combs, cosmetic pencils, and cakes of the 
black paste with which they were accustomed to 
paint the eyebrows and the edges of the eyelids ’ 
(Maspero, to.). • ‘ Toys, too, are found in the graves, 
and we may assume that these were placed in the 
tombs of children’ (Jastrow, op. dt. p. 698).' 
Food and drink were, of course, the' main require- 
ments, and these all-important offerings were made 
to the dead not only at the time of hurial, but also 
afterwards by surviving relatives; and the en- 
trances to tombs that have been found (Peters, 
Nippur, ii. 173, and elsewhere) may be explained 
as an arrangement made for renewing these and 
other offerings. The son performed tne office of 
pouring out water in memory of his father. The 
water-]ar is indeed ‘never absent in the old Baby- 
lonian tombs, and by the side of the jar the bowl 
of clay or bronze is found, which probably served 
the same purpose as a drinl^gutensil for tne dead ’ 
(Jastrow, op. cit. p. 699). Remains of food of 
various kinds are, however, more frequent in the 
early graves than in those of later times. Among 
the other objects placed at the disposal of the dead 
are the staves which the owners carried about in 
their lifetime, and the seal-cylinders which persons 
of position were in the habit of using. How far the 
customary wailing for the dead, not only imraedi- 
ately after their departure, but also subsequently, 
included terms of homage and adoration, cannot 
be stated vvith any certamty ; but it appears that 
the Festival of Tammuz was selected as a kind of 
‘All Souls’ Day,’ and some degree of adoration of 
the dead may have been combined nuth the cere- 
monies connected with the homage paid to the 
annually reviving god. 

The grim side of this cycle of ideas is seen in the 
treatment of the corpses of enemies. By drag^ng 
the dead bodies out of their graves, mutilating 
their remains, and other indignities, their shades 
were deprived of their comfort and their rest, and 
their living relatives became at the same time 
exposed to the terrible molestation of the prowling 
and suffering ghosts. This explains the violence 
done to the remains of fallen enemies, as repre- 
sented on the Stele of Vultures already referred 
to. In Inter times, Ashurhanipal expressly states 
that 'by destroying the graves of Elamite kings 
and dragging tneir bodies to Assyria he had made 
sure that no food should be tendered to them, and 
no sacrifices offered in their honour (see e.g. Jas- 
trow, op. cit. p. 602 ; L. W. King, op. cit. p. 44). 
Similar revenge upon his enemies was taken by 
Sennacherib. 

3* Necromancy. — ^Necromancy, which is an essen- 
tial part of the cult of the dead, and which must 
also have been connected with the presentation of 
offerings to the shades consulted, undoubtedly held 
a prominent place among the magic arts of the 
Babylonians. ‘ A series of mytholopcal texts shows 
that scenes such as that 'between Saul and the 
witch of Endor were familiar to Babylonian fancy 
also. Among the lists of the various orders of 
priests we find the offices of “ exorcist of the spirits 
of the dead,” the priest who raises the Spirit of 
the dead,” and the Sha'ilu, the “inquirer of the 
dead”’* (A. Jeremias, Bab. Conception of Heaven 
and Hell, p. 28). The argument, however, that 

• Jcrcmlas himself, however, states that the literature so far 
known to us has no example of the ‘inquiry of the dead.' Ihe 
case of Enhani was ditlcrent, for GilEamcsh conversed with him 
like one person with another (see further on). It is to he noted 
here that fn Ext Sirs (Em:, S'l Nehuchadnerzar is represented 
as Inquiring of the Teriphlm, which some writers re«ird as 
images of nnccslors. (See } a of the ' Hebrew’ article) 
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has been urged by Jastrow {op. cit. p. 659) and 
others, that the name Shu'dlu (Heb. Shc’ot] itself 

E roves that inquirjr of the dead was inseparable 
:om the very notion of the under worhl thus 
designated, is by no means convincing; for the 
root sha’al (ijKtf) may be connected udth shdal 
(Ijlie*), thus giving to Shu’dlu the meaning of 
‘hollowed out place’ rather than that of ‘place 
of inquiry ’ * (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.]. 

The classical, and so far solitary, clear instance 
of raising a dead person and conversing with him 
(analogous to the famous Biblical instance of Saul 
and Samuel) is that of the hero Gilgamesh and the 
shade of his friend Eabani, as related in the 
closing tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic. The help of 
Nergal himself had to bo obtained in order to 
secure the desired effect. The god of Hades 
‘ opened the hole of the earth, and let the utuTcku 
of Eabani come forth out of the earth like a 
wind’ (Gilgamesh Epic, xii. col. 3, 11. 27-S). The 
conversation of the two friends turns on the con- 
dition of the departed in the regions of Hades. 

As connected with this part of the subject omens 
may be mentioned. Mr. K. C. Thompson, in the 
work already referred to, -writes as follows : — 

‘The belief m the ekimmu eptrit bod obtained luch • hold 
over the Assyriang that they even went to the length of 
deducing omens from the appearance of such a ghost In a 
house. As a rule, it was held to be an evil omen, whether it 
was merely a silent apparition or whether It gibbered or uttered 
some words or awaited some response. . . . The threat that is 
held over the heads of all spectres of this class Is that no rite 
shall bo paid to them until they have departed ’ (vol. i. p. xxxv). 

To sum up : the evidence, so far as it goes, shows 
clearly that even in historic times the cult of the 
dead and elements of ancestor-worship formed, 
more or less distinctly, part of Babylonian religious 
observances. As regards deification of deceased 
ancestors, sacrifices in the proper sense of the 
word, and festivals held in honour of the dead, the 
clear evidence, as was to be expected, relates to 
the ruling families only. It may, by analogy >vith 
the religious development of other races, be assumed 
that ancestor- worship and the cult of the dead were 
more prevalent in pre-historic times than later on. 
But whether this cult was in very ancient times 
the only or even the chief religious worship of the 
Babylonians — whether Sumerians or Semites, or a 
combination of both — is q^uite a different question. 
It surely is not improbable that it was but one 
among a variety of cults, and that the various 
numina loci, the heavenly bodies, the storm, the 
lightning, and other powers of nature played at 
least as great a part in the earliest BaWlonian 
religion as the worship of the departed. There is 
at any rate nothing in the Babylonian cult to con- 
firm the theory of Herbert Spencer, that ancestor- 
worship was the sole original worship of humanity, 
and that animism in its wider sense was developed 
out of it. 

Litkbatdrk. — The principal literature used has been fre- 
quently quoted. The part relating to the subject in the 
German edition of Jastrow's Ueligion of Babgtonia and 
Ansyria had not come to hand when the orticle was written. 
The bibliography at the end of that edition will no doubt be 
the fullest. In the quotations from the ‘Descent of Ishtar’ 
and the ‘Epic of Oil^mesb,’ Jensen’s edition (Schrader’s 
rl) has been followed. G. MaRGOLIOUTH. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Celtic). —The meagre date pre- 
served concerning the Celtic religions contain little 
evidence to show that the worship of ancestors 
prevailed in Gaul or the British Isles. The general 
existence of this cult throughout the Indo-Germanic 
peoples (see Schrader, Reculexikon dor indogerman- 
tscMn Alterthumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 21- 
33), however, renders it practically certain that 

• Jeremias, Leben nach dem Tode, p. 62 renders ■ place of 
decision' (Kutscheidungsort), but the synonym ilala-akki 
which he quotes may itself be a mere guess of Babylonian 
etymologists. 


the Celts, like the kindred stocks, worshipped their 
ancestors. The Druids are known to have taught 
not only immortality but also meterapsychosU 
(Cassar, de Bello Galhco, vi. 14 ; Lucan, P/tarsalia, 
i. 454-458). Yet the only passages which in any 
way sanction the hypothesis of ancestor- worship 
are Ccesar, de Bello (fallico, -vi. 19, and Pomponius 
Mela, Clwrographia, iii. 19. The former author 
states that, ‘ in Keeping -with the cult of the Gauls, 
funerals are magnificent and sumptuous, and they 
cast upqn the pyre all that they suppose pleasing 
to the living ; even animals and, a snort time ago, 
slaves and diependants who were evidently especi- 
ally dear to the deceased were burned \vith tuem 
after the funeral rites had been duly performed.’ 
Pomponius adds that, in consequence of the Gallic 
belief in immortality, ‘they bum and buiy wi^ 
the dead things proper for the living,’ and sayi 
that the human -victims who were burned were 
either messengers (like the slaves killed to carry 
tidings to a deceased king in Dahomey) or faithful 
retainers who desired to continue life in the future 
world with their patrons. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether all this can be construed as ancestor- 
worship in the strict sense of the term. 

Louis H. Gray. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Egyptian). — A. Ancestor-worship. 
— Of a developed ancestor- worship, like that of the 
Far East, there is in Egyptian religion little trace. 
Their knowledge of thmr long history disposed the 
Egyptians to revere the memory of their ancestors 
{(epu-Sui), and we often hear ‘ the time of the an- 
cestors ’ referred to udth respect; such-and-such 
a temple was rebuilt ‘ as it had been in the time 
of the ancestors ’ ; so wonderful a thing had never 
happened ‘ since the time of the ancestors,’ and so 
forth. The kings naturally regarded their pre- 
decessors in the royal line mth respect, and are de- 
picted making offerings to their names, as at Abydos, 
where Seti I. and his son, the Prince Rameses 
(aftenvards Rameses n.), offer incense before the 
two long rows of cartouches, each of which con- 
tains the name of a king whom Seti considered 
worthy of special honour. Incense is being offered 
much as it might he offered before Japanese ihai. 
But E^ptian ancestor-worship went little farther 
than this. The ordinary person did not specially 
venerate the names of his ancestors. He often 
commemorated them, hut never as gods, except in 
so far that every dead man was a god in that he 
‘ became Osiris. ’ But as a proof of his loyal ty to the 
reigning dynasty, he venerated the ancient royal 
names winch his king delighted to honour : _ at 
Salflfftra we find a private person, Tunur, offering 
to a series of kings’ names, which is almost 
identical ^Ith that reverenced by Seti i. at 
Abydos. Such lists were purely commemorative. 
Seti I. did not regard his ancestors as gods because 
they were his ancestors, but because, as kings_ of 
Egj'pt, they had been gods; every king during 
his life was the ‘good god’ as the successor and 
representative on earth of the sky-god Horns, the 
oldest ruler of E^pt. Tunur regarded tlie ancient 
kings as gods for the same reason. He would 
never have represented himself offering to the that 
of his own ancestors as gods, because they never 
had been gods, nor did he regard them as gods 
except in so far as each was an Osiris. 

Osiris-worship was not ancestor- worship. It is 
not probable that the Egyptians regarded even 
Osiris, the great god of the dead, ivith whom every 
dead man was identified, as a sort of original 
ancestor of the race, in spite of the belief tliat 
he hod once reigned over Egypt ns king. This 
Enhemeriatic -view is probably late, and was cer- 
tainly of local origin, probably atBusiris in the Delta 
(see below). The older Egyptians had feared the 
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magical power of the dead man, and had regarded 
him as a deity ; every dead man was Osiris. So 
they worshipped him as Osiris and in the form of 
the god of the dead ; not under his own name or 
in his own shape. Thus no real cult of ancestors 
as gods under their oum names and in their own 
shapes ever grew up in Egypt. To venerate one’s 
ancestors os Osirises was a very different thing 
from venerating them as ancestors. Filial piety 
demanded the mention of mother and father, per- 
haps of grand-parents, on one’s gravestone; the 
son could put up a stele in memory of his parents 
‘as making their names to live upon earth.’ But 
■o also could a brother make tne name of his 
brother or sister to live. No worship is im- 
plied. 

Religious duty demanded the proper observance 
of certain ceremonies at the tomb by the hand of 
the ‘servant of the ghost’ (Aen-for), hat these were 
not intended as worship of the ghost ; they were 
meant to ensure his happy transit through aU the 
terrors of the under world and the final reunion 
of the parts of his body and soul in the celestial 
boat of the sun-god. The religious texts inscribed 
upon the walls of the tombs had a similar signifi- 
cation. They are all magical spells designed to 
keep the spirit of the dead man from harm and 
wandering ; and to enable him, by means of f ormulte 
asserting his divine dignity, to win his way past 
all opposition to his position as a god and the 
equal of the gods. But no prayers are addressed 
to him as a god ; and if thej’ were, they would only 
ho addressed to him as the god Osiris, not os an 
ancestor-god protecting his family and tribe. Of 
this conception we find no trace in Egyptian 
religion, except the position assigned to Horas, 
who, like his father Osiris, had reigned in Egypt, 
and was the predecessor, if not the progenitor, of 
its kings. But here again, as in the case of Osiris, 
the kings venerated their ancestor Homs, not 
because lie was their ancestor and the founder of 
the monarchy, but because he was himself one_ of 
the great gods, and was also implicitly divine 
because he had been a king. 

Thus it would appear that the deification _ of 
every dead man, or rather his identification with 
one particular deity, allowed no room for ancestor- 
wormiip, in the tme sense, in Egyptian religion. 
No doubt possible traces of it may be discerned 
here and there in local beliefs, but in the main 
scheme of the national religion it had no place. 

B. Cult of the dead. — As has been shown above, 
the deification of every dead man as himself the 
god Osiris resulted in the absence of any regular 
form of ancestor-worship in Egypt. The dead 
man _ was venerated as Osiris, not ns an ancestor. 
Originally, however, this ‘ Osirian ’ doctrine was 
not common to the whole of Egypt. It seems 
to have originated at Dedu or Busiris, ‘Osiris’ 
town,’ the modem Abusir near Samanfid, in the 
Delta. Here Osiris, far back in the primitive period, 
must have been simply the protector-god of the 
local necropolis, os the god Ptah-Seker, or Sokari, 
was the protector of the necropolis of hlemphis, 
and Anubis, the jackal (confused at a very early 
period with Upuaut, ‘Opener of the Ways,’ the 
wolf war-god of Sifit), was the protector of that of 
Abydos. , Anubb of Abydos was also identified 
with a shadowy deity, lOientamentiu, ‘ the Chief 
of the Westerners,’ the latter being the dead, who 
were usually buried on the west bank of the Nile. 
Whether there was any idea among the primitive 
^^PfiMis that the Libyans of the western oases, 
who_ sometimes came within their ken, were the 
spirits of their dead in the West, and that the 
ruler_ of the dead was their chief, we cannot tell, 
but it seems probable that it was so. Khent- 
amentiu, however, b never pictured, so we cannot 


tell what he was supposed to be like; he had 
already become identified with the jaokkl Anubb 
before the dawn of hbtory. 

While, however, the protector of the neoropolb 
of Abydos was regarded as a jackal, because the 
jackal had his abode among the tombs and prowled 
around them at night, so that the childlike mind 
of the primitive Egyptian, in fear of him as the 
ravager of the graveyards, easily came to venerate 
him, and to desire to placate him by worship as 
its protector, the Memphite and Busirite gods of 
the dead were conceived of as dead men ; in the 
northern view the dead were ruled by the dead. 
The Busirite and Memphite deities, Osiris and 
Ptah, were closely related. Both were repre- 
sented as human mummies, the first carrying the 
whip and flail, emblems of sovereignty, and the 
second the symbols of power, stability, and life. 
If the legend of the foundation of Memphis at the 
beginning of the First Dynasty has a historical 
basis, it may be that the resemblance of the form 
of Ptah to that of Osiris b due simply to the fact 
that the worship of Busirb had penetrated so far 
southward at that time that, when the necropolis 
of Memphis was constituted, its protective deity 
was given a shape diflering but little from that of 
Osiris. However this may be, the Osiride Ptah 
seems very soon to have come to be regarded as the 
god of the living city of Memphis rather than that 
of itsnecropolis, though hb mummy form shows that 
he was originally a god of the dead almost identical 
with the Bnsinte Osiris. Then he was conceived 
as exercising hb function of protector of the necro- 
polis in the form of a dead and mummied hawk, 
placed upon a coffin. Hence, perhy)s, hb name of 
Ptah-Sekri, ‘the coffined Ptah.’ The hawk was 
an ancient symbol of divinity, and a dead hawk 
naturally symbolized a dead god. Later on, the 
eculiar Kabiric form of Ptah, which may really 
e older at Memphis than either the mummied 
man or the mummied hawk, and may, indeed, be 
the original form of the city-god before the Osiride 
form prevailed, was revered as_ ‘Ptah-Socharb- 
Osiris.^ Thb triple name combined Ptah, ‘the 
coffined one,’ and the Busirite Osiris proper, in one 
deity of the Memphite necropolis (now known as 
that of Sakkftra, the village whose name is that 
of the ancient god). At Memphis this Socharb- 
form of Osirb was never replaced by the regular 
Busirite form, which prevailed elsewhere in Egypt. 
Doubtless this was because, at Memphis, Osirb 
was entirely identified with Ptah-Seker, while at 
Abydos he was introduced from the north and 
merely displaced Anubis, the latter preserving hb 
name and individuality, and only ceding hb title 
of Khentavientiu to his superseder. 

Thus at Abydos and eveiyivhere else in Egypt, 
except at ^Iemphis, Osbis was figured in nb 
original Busbite form, as wearing the royal crown 
in his capacity of king of the dead, just ns the 
living Pharaoh was king of the living. Indeed, 
as has been noted above, an Euhemeristic ■view 
regarded him as a very ancient dead king, who 
now ruled the shades as he had once ruled the 
living, and his wife and sbter, Isb and Nephthys, 
ns having been his actual ^vife and sbter in life, 
who bewailed him as he lay on his bier after hb 
death at the hands of his iricked brother Set, 
the half-foreign deity of the udld desert. Gradu- 
alli' the worship of Osbis spread southwards 
over all Egj-pt, and at Siftt and Abydos the 
guardian wolf and jackal diminished into hb 
sons and servants, preserving their individuality, 
but ceding to him their local sovereignty. At 
Abydos the title of Khentamcntiu did not finally 
pass from Anubis to Osiris till about the time of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. Thencefonvard Abydos 
became the great centre of Osiris-worship, and 
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Bnsiris degenerated ' into comparative unimport- 
ance. The only real rival of Abydos as the head- 
quarters of Osiris was the northern city of Mendes, 
m the Delta, only a few miles east of Busiris, 
where the god had at an early period become 
identified with the local animal-deity, a goat, who 
was called ‘ Soul of the Lord of Dedu,’ Bi-neh-ded, 
afterwards pronounced Bindidi, Mindid, whence 
Mendes and the modem Mendid or Amdid. It 
is _ uncertain whether the goat of Mendes was 
originally a god of the dead or not ; probably he 
was not. The ‘Lord of Dedu,’ whose ‘sour he 
was called, is, of course, Osiris, lord of Busiris. 
This title of Neh-Dedet was recognized throughout 
Egypt as one of the chief titles of Osiris, and on 
the stelffl at Abydos it is always accorded to him 
side by side wth the old appellation of the Abydene 
Anubis, Khentamentiu. 

"With the worship of Osiris went the peculiar 
doctrines associated with his cult: the belief in 
resurrection, in the springing of life out of death, 
which made him a deity of renewed life as well 
as of death, and so identified him with the green 
com-bearing Nile land as opposed to the waste 
deserts of his brother Set; and, most' important 
of all, the peculiar doctrine of the identification of 
every dead man -with the god, which became at 
a very early period the cardinal tenet of E^ptian 
belief ivith regard to the dead. This Busirite 
dogma was held even under the Old Kingdom 
by every Egyptian, and we may find his credo 
in this regard in the well-knoivn ‘ suten-di-Ti^tep' 
formula of prayer for the welfare of the dead man, 
which appears on every sarcophagus, and on every 
stele or gravestone, and in which the god, whether 
Anubis ‘ on the Serpent-Mountain, Lord of Sepa,? 
or Osiris, ‘ Lord of Dedet, Klientamentiu, Lora of 
Abydos,’ is besought to give a ‘king’s offering’ 
(Juitep-suten) of ‘thousands of flesh, fowl, and 
everything good and pure on which the (jod there 
livetn, to the ka of the venerated N, the justified.’ 
The venerated and justified dead man is the god 
there, the deified Osiris N in the tomb, though he 
m^ not definitely be called ‘ the Osiris N.’ 

Even when other deities were invoked to give 
the offering, as Amen-Ra or Hathor in the Th^an 
necropolis over which they ruled, or Gob the god 
of the earth and the Circle of the Nine Gods, the 
dead man is still Osiris ; he is not identified with 
Ameii-Ra, Hathor, or Geb, although the fact that 
he is Osiris is not always mentioned. On the 
ushahtis (see DEATH and the Disposal op the 
Dead [Egyptian]) he is always called Osiris, and 
in later times wo find the formula definitely phrased 
thus, ‘ May Osiris . . . give a king’s offering . . . 
to the Osiris N.’ Osiris is asked to give an offer- 
ing such as a king would ^ve to himself, for every 
dead man was himself. The dead man was vener- 
ated, therefore, not as the dead N, a god because 
he was a dead ancestor, but as being one -with 
Osiris. In this sense he was worshipped, and 
only in this sense may the Egyptians be said to 
have possessed a cult of the dead. Their cult 
of the dead was the cult of Osiris, and it was to 
Osiris that the hen-ka, or ‘servant of the ghost’ 
(usually a near relative of the deceased), mode the 
offerings at the tomb, ‘seeking to do honour to 
those there’ [a polite periphrasis for the dead]. 
These offerings consist, in the words of the very 
interesting inscription on the stele put up by King 
Aahmes to the memory of his grandmother. Queen 
Teta-shera, ‘in the pouring of water, the offering 
upon the altar, and the painting of the stele at the 
beginning of each season, at the Festival of the 
New Moon, at the feast of the month, the feast of 
the goingforth of the Sem-priest, the Ceremonies 
of the Night, the Feasts of the Fifth Day of the 
Month, and of the Sixth, the Hai-festival, the 


ZJay-festival, the feast of Thoth, the beginning of 
every season of heaven and of earth.’ 

Originally, of course, these honours (see Death 
and the Disposal of the Dead [Egyptian]) 
were paid primarily to the ka, or ‘double,’ of the 
deceased, which was supposed to reside in the 
tomb,_ and, had it not been for the universal 
adoption of the Osirian doctrine, they would un- 
doubtedly have developed into a regular form of 
ancestor- worship, the ka of each person ‘there’ 
being worshipped as a god. We may perhaps 
even say that before the general adoption of 
the Osirian doctrine, the southern Egyptians 
did worship the kas of the dead, or even the 
sahus (see DEATH, etc.). We do not know how 
ancient the beliefs in the other spiritual parts of 
the dead man, the ba, or soul proper, and the 
7chu, or intelligence, are. In any case, these other 
spiritual portions of the man never were specially 
venerated. They required no sustenance, there- 
fore no offerings were made to them, such as were 
made to the These offerings were made by 
the members of the family of the deceased persons, 
whose names were commemorated on stelae, to- 
gether with those of their living descendants ‘who 
make their name to live upon earth ’ {se'ankh renu- 
sen tep ta).- Several generations of the dead are 
often thus ‘ made to live ’ on the stelro (see Death, 
etc. [Egyptian]). The Egyptian ‘ cult of the dead ’ 
amounted to no more than this. 

The worship of the supreme god of the dead, 
Osiris himself, as apart from the offerings made to 
the individual Osinses, the dead, was carried on 
in the usual manner. He had two great temples, 
at Abydos and Busiris, which disputed the pos- 
session of his most holy relic, supposed to be 
his actual body ; and at Abydos he was supposed 
to be buried in a tomb which, by a misunder- 
standing of a hieroglyph, was identified with the 
tomb of the early monarch Tjer, the sim of his 
name being misread as Khent, ‘chief,’ and so 
identified ivith ‘Khentamentiu.’ He was wor- 
shipped also as the ram at Mendes, and as the 
bull ./^is and in the Kabirio form at Mem- 

E his. 'The temple at Abydos was originally not 
is. In its lowest strata we find that his pre- 
decessor Anubis is the sole deity mentioned. 
Later on, as we have seen, Anubis and his 
‘brother’ Upuaut, the wolf of Sifit (the ‘Mak- 
eddn’ of Diodorus), accompany him as his ‘sons’ 
and attendants. The wolf was oririnally not a 
god of the dead or of Abydos at all, but was a 
war-god, of whom the wolf was a good symbol, 
as the ‘ opener of the ways ’ to the pack. But the 
kinship of the wolf to the jackal soon caused 
Upuaut to be regarded also as a fellow-protector 
of the tombs -with Anubis at Abydos, and in 
later times he is exclusively a god of the dead, the 
double of Anubis. Isis and Nephthys, wth the 
child Homs, naturally accompanied Osiris from 
the Delta, where tliey also had their origin. But 
they did not come much forward till a compara- 
tively late period, when the triad Osiris, Isis, and 
Harpocrates took the place of the Theban triad 
Amen, Mut, and Khensn, which had become 
somewhat discredited everywhere except at Thebes 
after the end of the Theban domination. During 
that period Osiris had degenerated from the posi- 
tion of king of the dead to that of merely their 
judge; his kingly functions were usurped by 
Amen-Ra, the Theban ‘king of the gods,’ who 
during the night was supposed to sail in his solar 
bark through the under world, giving light to the 
spirits and accompanied by them in his course. 
But in the Sai'te period Osiris not only retumed_ to 
his position as king of the dead, but became king 
of the living also, for he took the place of Amen- 
Ra as supreme deity of Egypt, ana the whole ser 
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of myths connected ■with his name and those of 
Isis and Horns became the most important part of 
E^ptian religious belief. It -was natural that 
this should he so then, ■when the centre of politi- 
cal gravity had shifted to the Delta, the onginal 
home of the Osirian religion. Later the Memphite 
sacred hull Apis, originally the animal of Ptah, 
hut, on account of the confusion of the city-god 
■with Socharis, also regarded as an incarnation of 
Osiris, came very much to the front, and the 
Ptolemaic Egyptians evolved a Ormco-Egyptian 
deity, Sarapis (from Asar-^api, Osiris-Apis), out 
of the old Osiris, whose name now disappears. 
Finally, in the Roman period, Sarapis becomes 
identified ■with the old Nubian god of the dance 
and of music, Bes, and this godling, the most 
disreputable of the whole Egyptian pantheon, is 
venerated on the walls of ancient Ahydos as the 
successor of Osiris, of Anuhis, and of the primeval 
Khentamentiu. 

LiTERAnmE. — Maspero, Mudts de mvthologU et d'archi~ 
ologie (gyptiennet, il. pp. 10, 359 and passim ; Eduard Meyer, 
•Dib Entwlckelung der Kulte von Abydoa und die Bogenannten 
Sohakalsgotter ’ in jBgyptische Zeitschr\fl, xll. (W04), 97-107 
[with regard to the origin and relations ot the Osirian doctrine, 
and the history oJ Anuhis and Upuaut) ; Budge, Bist, Eg. L 
p. 19 [on the identification of the * Tomb of Osiris ' at Abydos] ; 
Petrie, Abydos ti. [on the temple of Osiris there] ; Currelly and 
Gardiner in Abydos itt. (on the stele of Tetashera] ; Hall in 
PSBA, Jan. 1908 [on the SuUn-di-lietep formula, etc.]. Gener- 
ally, on the cult of the dead, the works of Budge, Ennan, 
and 'Wiedemann on Egyptian religion. 

H. R. Hall. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Fijian). — The Fijian divinities fall 
naturally into two dmsions — the Kaloxi-w (‘Root 
gods ’) and the Kalou-yalo (‘ Spirit gods,’ t.e. deified 
mortals). There is much truth in Waterhouse’s 
suggestion that the Kalou-ni were of Polynesian 
ori^, carried into Fiji by immigrants from the 
east and imposed upon the conquered Melanesian 
tribes in addition to their oivn pantheon of deified 
ancestors ; and that Ndengei, who was undoubtedly 
a Melanesian ancestor, was adopted by the immi- 

f rants, as the Etruscan gods were by the Romans, 
he Fijian’s belief in his oivn tribal divinity did 
not entail denial of the gods of other tribes. To 
the Hebrew prophets the cult of Baal-peor was not 
BO much a false as an impious creed. In giiung 
their allegiance to the chiefs who conquered them, 
it was natural that the Fijians should admit the 
supremacy of their conquerors’ gods, who, by 
giving the victory to their adherents, had proved 
themselves to be the more powerful. Wainua, the 
great war-god of Rewa, is said to have drifted from 
Tonga; and his priest, when inspired, gave his 
answers in the Tongan language. The Rewans 
had given the chief jnace in thoir pantheon to the 
god of mere visitors. 

First among the ICalou-vnawos Ndengei, primarily 
a god of Rakiraki on the north coast of Viti Lem, 
but known throughout Fiji except in the eastern 
islands of the Lau group. This god, evolving from 
the ancestor and tutelary deity of a joint famUy 
into a symbol of Creation and Eternity in serpent 
form, is a counterpart of Jupiter, the god of a 
Latin tribe, inflated ■\iith Etruscan and Greek 
myth until he overshadowed the ancient world as 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus. Ndengei and the per- 
sonages associated ■uith him are proved by the 
earliest myths of their home on the Ra const to 
have been mortals deified as the fir.st immigrants 
and founders of the race. If the Polynesian gods 
were originally deified ancestors, their deification 
took place at a period so remote that their descend- 
ants cannot be identified. 

Ancestor-worship is the key to the Melanesian 
system of government. The Fijian’s conception 
of human authority was based upon his religion. 
Patriarchy, if not the oldest, is certainly the most 


natural shape into which the religious instinct of 
primitive man would crystallize. First there was 
the family — and the Pacific islands were probably 
peopled by single families — ruled absolutely by the 
father, with his store of traditions brougnt from 
the land from which he came. His sons, kno'wing 
no laws but those which he had taught theni, 
planting their crops, building their huts and their 
canoes under his direction, bringing their disputes 
to him for judgment, came ■{» trust him for guidance 
in every detail of their lives. Suddenly he left 
them. They could not believe that he, whose anger 
they had feared but yesterday, had vanished like 
the flame of yesterday’s fire. His spirit had left 
his body ; yet somewhere it must still be watching 
them. In life he had threatened them with pnnisli- 
ment for disobedience, and, even now, when they 
did the things of which he disapproved, punishment 
was sure to follow — thejcrops failed ; a hurricane 
unroofed the hut; floods swept away the canoe. 
If an enemy prevaUed against tliem, it was because 
they had neglected him ; when the yams ripened 
to abundant harvest, he was rewarding their piety. 
In this natural creed was the germ of government. 
Each son of the dead father founded his own 
family, but still owed allegiance to the earthly 
representative — the eldest son — in whom dwelt a 
portion of tlie father’s godhead. Generations came 
and went; the tribe increased from tens to hun- 
dreds, but still the eldest son of the eldest, who 


carried in his veins the purest blood of the ancestor, 
was venerated almost like a god. The ancestor 
was now regarded as a Kalou-'vu, and had his 
temple and his priests, who became a hereditary 
caste, with the strong motive of self-interest for 
keeping his memory green. Priest and chief tacitly 
agreed to give one another mutual support, the one 
by threatening divine punishment for disobedience, 
the other by insisting upon regular ofTerings to the 
temple. 

That the cult of a common ancestor persisted 
for many generations is shown by the custom of 
tauvu, which means literally ‘sprung from the 
same root,’ t.c. of a common origin. It is applied 
to two or more tribes who may live in different 
islands, speak different dialects, and have nothing 
in common but their god. They do not necessarily 
intermarry ; they may have helu no intercourse for 
generations; each may have forgotten the names 
of its chiefs of five generations hack, the site of its 
ancient home, and the traditions of its migrations ; 
and yet it never forgets the tribe ivith wich it is 
tauvu. Members of that tribe may run riot in its 
village, slaughter its pigs, and ravage its planta- 
tions, while it sits smiling by, for the spoilers are 
.its brothers, worshippers of a common ancestor, 
and are therefore entitled in the fullest sense to 
the ‘freedom of the city.’ Sometimes the homi 
can be traced back to ite origin, the marriage of 
the daughter of a high chief with the head of a 
distant clan. Her rank was so transcendent that 
she brought into her husband’s family a measun* 
of the godhead of her ancestors, and her descend- 
ants have thenceforth reverenced her forefather- 
in preference to those of her husband. Generali v 
the bond is so remote that the common ancestor 
is knoivn by the name of an animal or of a natural 
object, and the fact that his worshippers may not 
eat the animal suggests a trace of totemism of a 
bygone age. In such cases a young band from an 
overcrowded island may have crossed the water 
to seek wider planting lands. 

Among the Viti Lem tribes of Melanesian origin 
there was a peculiar ancestral cult known as the 
mhaJd, primarily devoted to a thanksgiving for thf 
first-fruits and to initiation. The rites were held in 
rectangular stone enclosures, called nanga (‘bed ' 
t.c. of the ancestors). These were built close tc 
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the graves of dead chiefs, vrho "were invoked to 
shower blessings on the tribe in ceremonies which 
degenerated into orgies of a sexual character. The 
rites were said to have been introduced by two 
old men who were found wandering on the sea- 
shore — strangers cast up by the sea, for they could 
not speak a word of Fijian. The initiated were 
sworn to secrecy, and the peculiarity of the rites 
was that initiated members of tribes with whom 
the orniers of the n<inga happened to be at war 
might attend the rites unharmed, and invoke the 
aid of spirits from whom they were not themselves 
descended. 

The Fijians had a well-peopled mythology of the 
after life. The spirits of the dead had neither 
temples nor priests, for, as they left the living 
unmolested, the li^’ing were not called upon to 
make propitiatory sacrifices to them. They were 
kept alive by the professional story-tellers, who 
revived them after funerals, when men’s thoughts 
were directed to the mystery of death. In a land 
where every stranger is an enemy, the idea of the 
naked shade, turned out friendless into eternity 
to find his own way to Bulotn, conjured up images 
of the perils that beset the lone wayfarer on earth, 
and the shade was made to run the gauntlet of 
fiends that were the incarnations of such perils. 
Though the story of the soul’s last journey aCTeed 
in outline, the details were filled in by each tribe to 
suit its geographical position. There Avas generally 
water to cross, and a ghostly ferryman who treated 
his passengers with scant courtesy. There was 
Ghost-scatterer who stoned the shade, and Iteed- 
spear who impaled him. Goddesses of frightful 
aspect peered at him and gnashed their teeth ; 
Ravuravu, the god of murder, fell upon him ; the 
Dismisser sifted out the real dead from the trance- 
smitten ; fisher-fiends entangled cowards in their 
net; at every turn of the Long Road there was 
some malevolent being to put the shade to the 
ordeal ; so that none hut brave warriors who had 
died a violent death — the only sure passport to 
Bnlotu — passed through unscathed. The shades 
of all Viti Levu and the contiguous islands and of 
a large part of Vanua Levu took the nearest road, 
either to the dwelling of Ndengei or to Naithom- 
hothombo, the ‘jumping -off- ^ace,’ in Bua, and 
thence passed over the western ocean to Bulotn, 
the hirtliplace of the race. No belief was more 
natural for a primitive people than that the land 
of which their fathers had told them, where the 
air was warmer, the yams larger, and the soil 
more fmitful, was the goal of their spirits after 
death. 

When a chief died, his body was washed and 
shrouded in bark-cloth. A whale’s tooth was laid 
on his breast to throw at the ghostly pandanus 
tree. If he hit the mark, he sat do^vn to wait for 
his wife, who he now knew would be strangled 
to his manes ; but if he missed, he went forward 
weepingj for it proved that she had been unfaithful 
to mm in life. His tomb became his shrine. A 
roof was built over it to protect him from the 
sun and the rain. Kava roots and cooked food 
were laid upon it, that his spirit might feed upon 
their spiritual essence. Ana mth each presenta- 
tion, prayers for his protection were repeated. 
Indolent or ignoble chiefs were soon forgotten, and 
in times of prosperity the grass began to grow rank 
even over toe hones of a doughty and masterful 
chief, but at the first breath of adversity his tomb 
was carefully weeded, and the offerings became re- 
gular. Some member of the priestly family would 
then become possessed by his spirit, and would 
squeak oracles in a high falsetto. The process of 
evolution from the tomb to the temple would now 
be ve^ short. The peculiarity of ancestor- worship 
in Fiji is that men worshipped not their own, but 


their chiefs ancestors, to whom they themselves 
might have hut a slender blood relationship. 

Basil Thomson. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Hebrew). — The latest portions of 
the Hebrew Canon are, roughly speaking, con- 
temporary with the earlier Jeuisli apocryphal 
writings; but it will for the present purpose he 
convenient to include the evidence of all the 
canonical ivTitings of the OT under the heading 
‘Hebrew,’ and to reserve the data found in the 
OT apocrypha, the Talmud, and other later works 
for the ‘ Jewish ’ section of the subject here dealt 
ivith. Probable dates of later Scriptures quoted 
in the section will, however, usually be given. 

The question of ancestor-worship among the 
ancient Hebrews has been much discussed in 
recent times, the most systematic treatise on the 
affirmative side so far being Friedrich Sohwally’s 
Das Leben nach dtm Tode (Giessen, 1892), which 
in the main follows the views previously laid down 
by Stade and Oort (see the literature at the end). A 
decisively negative Mswer is riven in Der Ahnen- 
kttUus und die Urreligion Isra^ by Carl Griineisen 
(Halle, 1900), who, whilst utilizing the arguments 
advanced in J. Frey’s Tod, Seelenglaube und, 
Seelenkult in alien Israel (Leipzig, 1889), attempts 
to establish his thesis on a more scientific basis 
than had been done before. This divergency of 
views rests, of course, not so much on questions of 
fact as on diverse modes of interpreting the many 
references to the departed found in the OT. The 
Hebrew Scriptures have, thanks partly to the 
relation they bear to all phases of life, and partly, 
no doubt, also to the judgment empliatically 
pronounced by Jahwism on other cults, preserved 
for us a far larger number of details connected 
with mourning and cognate matters than have so 
far come to liglit in the inscriptions of Babylonia 
and Assyria. It is highly probable, however, that 
a common stock of ideas nnderlies both these 
branches of early Semitic beliefs and customs ; for 
it is becoming more and more clear that pre- 
Mosaic Hebraism was thoroughly rooted — not by 
borrowing, but by oririnal affinities — in the Avidely 
spread traditions of the general Semitic famUy. 

This branch of the subject ■will be treated under 
the follo-iring heads : (1) Translation to heaven ; 
(2) Teraphim ; (3) Sacrifices and offerings to the 
dead; (4) Sanctity of graves; (6) Mourning 
customs; (6) Levirate law; (7) Laws of unclean- 
ness ; (8) Necromancy. 

I. Translation to heaven. — ^Deification, if the 
term were here allowed at all,* could not possibly 
mean the same in the religion of Jahweh ns 
in the polytheistic Babylonian religion ; and 
yet it seems impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the translation of Enoch recorded in Gn 6” 
originally belonged to the same class of beliefs as 
the transference of the Babylonian Sit-napishtin 
to the society of the gods. It has already been 
remarked (see § i of ‘ Babylonian,’ art. above) that 
Sit-napishtin is in reality a combination of the 
Biblical Noah and Enoch ; or, more probably, 
Noah and Enoch represent a splitting up of toe 
one original personalito of Sit-napishtin. However 
this may be, Enoch, like Sit-napishtin, was spared 
death and the descent into Sheol, which are the 
common fate of mortals ; and the legitimate 
meaning of the phrase ‘Elohim teok him’ is 
that be was transferred to a condition of close 
association -with the Deity. Under the Jahwistic 
system of religion this would mean that he joined 

• The use of the term ml^bt seem justified b}' the deslmation 
efoAfm applied to the ghost of Samuel in 1 S 23^s, but It is there 
used only V the witch of Endor. Whether the dead' 

In Is Is very doubtful. The Ides of dclficaUim or semi 
deification is, however, implied In a pMsage Illce Ps 82^, though 
elohim IS there used of the living. 
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the company of angelic beings (cherubim, seraphim, 
etc.) which in prophetic imagery* (see Is 6 ; Ezk 1 
and 10) surrounded the throne of Jahweh.^ 
Another clear instance of the translation of a 
mortal to the company of heavenly beings, without 
having died and gone down to Sheol, is Elijah,t 
who passed from earth to heaven in a whirlwind 
(2 K 2*^) ; and a veiled e.xample of transference to 
heaven immediately after death (i.e. without 
having previously gone down to Sheol) is, accord- 
ing to Kahbinic tradition (see Dcut. Rahba, xi. 6), 
contained in Dt 34®, where the burial of Moses is 
apparently stated (see Driver, in loco) to have been 
undertaken by Jahweh Himself. Viewed in the 
light afforded by the translation of Enoch and 
Elijah, it seems likely that the Midrashic state- 
ments of the high favour accorded to MosesJ are 
based on a tradition of great antiquity. 

Different from the above-named instances, because pointing 
VO an anti-Jahwistic stratum of belief in deification or semi- 
deification, is Is 6S1S, where the supremac}- of Jahweh is 
emphasized by the admission made by the prophet on his own 
behalf or on that of the nation, that ' Abraham Icnoweth us not, 
and Israel doth not acknowledge us.’ The clear inference is 
that Abraham and Israel (or Jacob) were, as the departed 
ancestors of the race, regarded, by at any rate a portion of the 
nation, as tutelary deities who Interested themselves in the 
condition of the people, and on whom one could call for 
succour in times of distress (see, e.g., Ohe>Tie, The Prophecies 
of Isaiah, tn.foco, and Last Words ; Ed. Meyer,§ DU Israelitcn 
und ihre Dachbarstdmme, 1906, p. 285). The ideas connected 
with the term ‘ Abraham's bosom ' used In the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk may not unfairly be regarded as a 

development from the deification of Abraham implied in the 
Isaianlo passage quoted (see R. Wintcrbothani, ‘ The Oultus of 
Father Abraham,’ in Dxpositor, 1898, li. pp. 177-166). 

2 . Teraphim. — It has been suggested (see, e.g., 
Schwally, op. dt. p. 35 ff. ; Charles, Eschatology, 
p, 21 tf.) that the Teraphim, of which pretty fre- 
quent mention is made m the OT, were originally 
images of ancestors. But there is, so far, nothing 
to prove the correctness of this proposition. The 
word itself is of uncertain origin. Schwally’s sug- 
gestion that Teraphim comes from the sanie root 
esJRephaim (‘shades’) fails to recommend itself on 
philological or other grounds. Sayce ll connects it 
with a Babylonian word tarpu (‘ghost’). Perhaps 
equally admissible would he a connexion with the 
Ethiopio terdf (pi. tcrdfdt), which among other 
meanings has that of cxccllentia, prccstantia. The 
plural Teraphim in the sense of exeellentia; would 
then he analogous to that of Elohim in its original 
plural signification, hut it would at the same time 
afford no clue H as to what kind of exalted beings 
it represented. From 1 S IQ'®' _(where_ Michal 
employs Teraphim to personate Daidd on a sick-bed) 
we leam that tlie word was in the pljiral form used 
to denote a single image (thus lending itself, like 
Elohim, to a pluralis majestatis). The same pas- 
sage shows that it bore a human form, but this fact 
by no means demonstrates its identity with an 
"These propbetio ideas were probably grounded on much 
earlier modes of religlo ' ' ''■ ---i Ezekiel 

need only have given a ' . . . ■ . : . ■ ain more 

or less known forms of i . i ' ' Ezekiel, 

the influence of his B . . . ■ ■ ■ . arly dis- 

cernible. 

f Charles (Esehatology, p. 60) regards the translation of 
Enoch and Elijah as a step preparatory to the higher doctrine 
of the soul developed bj’ Jnh\vism ; but an analogous higher 
belief probably existed also among the Babylonians (see A- 
Jeremias referred to in § i of Babylonian art.). The tradition 
regarding Enoch is, moreover. In all probability far too early to 
fall In with Charles’s theory. The truth seems to be that 
diverse theories and beliefs existed side by side among both the 
Babylonians and the ancient Hebrews. 

t In the Jlidrosh referred to, as also elsewhere, the spirit of 
Moses is s-aid to have been separated from the body, not by the 
Intervention of the angel of death, but by a kiss of Jahweh. 
Immediately after death he was placed under the throne of 
glory amidst cherubim, seraphim, and other angelic beings. 

S Tins inference from Is 63*5 1 $^ of course, independent of 
Ed. Meyer’s general theory regarding the original divinity of 
some of the patriarchs. 

( See Osif. Ileh. Lex., s.v. 

U it would be too venturesome to base a theory on the root- 
meaning of the Ethiopio verb tarafa: religuum esse vet fieri, so 
as to make it refer to the continued existence of the departed. 


ancestral figure.* In Jg 17' at any rate, the 
Teraplijm cannot denote a mere family deity, but 
the national God (Jahweh) Himself ; for the image 
there spoken of belonged first to an Ephraimite and 
then to Danites, with a Levite as ministering priest 
in both cases (see the emphatic reference to a 
general cult in 18’°). Nor does the testimony borne 
by 1 S 19 to the fact of the Teraphim having formed 
part of the usual equipment of a well-to-do family 
[‘observe Teraphim,’ Charles, op. cit. p. 22] 
necessarily imply a connexion with ancestor-wor- 
ship ; for it is quite as likely that the national God 
Himself was thus represented in houses of private 
families, t Still less decisive is the consultation of 
Teraphim as oracles (with the sanction of the pre- 
valent religion, as, e.g., Hos 3* ; or without it, as, 
e.g., 2 IC ^°’); for Jahweh Himself or any other 
deity could thus be consulted. 

Tha Elohim befora whom a Hebrew servant who wished to 
remain perpetually In his master’s service was brought, in con- 
nexion with the ceremony of haring his car pierced with an 
awl at his master’s door t (Ex 218), have also been regarded 
by a number of scholars as images of ancestors and Identified 
rrith the Teraphim. The momentary fixing of the servant’s ear 
to his employer’s door looks, indeed, like ‘admission to the 
family cult with all its obligations and pririleges,’§ and it is 
from this consideration that the idea of ancestral gods (or an 
ancestral god), being here represented by Elohim, derives its 
strength. But certain the conclusion is not ; tor the tutelary 
deity of the family need not necessarily be an ancestor, and may. 
In fact (as has already been remarked), be the national God Him- 
self. Nor is it certain that images of any kind are here meant ; 
for the term Elohim may bear the meaning of ‘ judges’ (cf. Ex 
227. 8. !7 (Eng. vv.e-S.a), and see LXX, Dillmann and the 
Rabbinical Commentaries, tn loco), and the piercing of the car 
may have been a symbol of obedience (for illustrations, see 
Dillmann, tn loco). If, however, the Elohim in Ex 218 were 
images of ancestors, either the Mosaic legislator must have felt 
no antagonism between Jahwisni and this form of the ancestral 
cult, ort*”'i — f)-n Hmn Jo qucstion havc coiiio to be 
regarde- ■ . ’ Himself. On the former 

supposlt • ' ’ • . . . in the parallel Deutcro- 

nomic I u ; . t to a later cSort made 

to eliminate the ancestral idea from the ceremony. On the 
latter supposition the Deutcronomist would have aimed at 
discarding images generally (oven of Jahweli Himself). Ii 

There remain two references in the OT to 
Teraphim in connexion with non-Israelites, namely, 
the stealing of Laban’s Teraphim^ by Baohel re- 
corded in Gn 31, and the consultation of Teraphim 
by Nebuchadnezzar mentioned in Ezk 21°® (Eng. 
v.*”). From the fact of the apparent common 
worship of the Teraphim by Hebrews, Aramreans, 
and Babylonians, the conclusion has been drawn 
that ancestor-worship must be meant (see Schwally, 
op. cit. pp. 36, 37) ; for it would, so it has been 
argued, be difificult to find another cult that 
possessed the international character implied. 
Another such basis could, however, be easily 
imarined (any of the great powers of nature 
would indeed satisfy this requirement), and jt is 
furthermore possible that the Terajihim (especially 
if the general meaning, excellentia;, be adopted ; 
see above) represented different kinds of deities 
among different nations. In the case of Ezk 21“ 
there 18 also the possibility that the prophet merely 
expressed Nebuchadnezzar’s manner or consulting 
oracles in terms of Hebrew speech, and that 

• The argument that an ancestral image must here be excluded 
by the very fact of David’s firm adherence to Jahweh (Charles, 
loe. cit.) is not sufficiently conrincing, for a certain degree of 
veneration paid to departed forefathers may be quite compatible 
with monotheism or (as in Darid's case) with henotlicism. 

1 For illustrations, see Orfincisen, op. cit. p. ISI. 

1 This interpretation goes with the theory that the Elohim 
were household gods ; if (see farther on) Judges arc meant, the 
door or doorpost would be that of the sanctuary or court where 
they sat, 

5 So Charles, loe. cit . ; it would, however, be more correct to 
omit the word all from the sentence. The perpetual servant 
still continued in the status of a dependent, and fell short of the 
privileges of a son of the house (except, perh.aps, under special 
circumstances, when there was no son ; see Gn IP), 

6 II Judges were meant by Elohim, their omission by the 
Deutcronomist might havc been due to the use of the word in 
that sense having become obsolete, although It might be urged 
that shophefim would in that case have been employed in- 
stead. 
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Teraphim in the usual OT meaning of the word 
were not actually used by him. 

It would seem, therefore, that so far we have no 
clear indication as to what deity or deities the 
Teraphim represented. All that can be said is 
that they may ori^ally have been images of 
ancestors, and the fact of their having been (in 
many cases at least) household gods would he in 
consonance mth the idea, though it cannot be 
adduced as a proof of its correctness. 

3. Sacrifices and offerings to the dead. — As a 
clear reference * to the ofiering of food to the dead 
Dt 26’^ may be claimed; the tithe-giver there 
makes the following declaration : ' I have not 
eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have I put 
away thereof being unclean, nor given thereof to 
the rfcacf.’t Oort, Stade, Schwally, and others see 
in this declaration a prohibition (and therefore an 
evidence of the custom) of sacrificial offerings to 
the dead, understanding the text to mean that the 
tithe sacred to Jahweh was not to be perverted to 
idolatrous practices connected with the worship of 
the dead ; but the general bearing of the entire 
declaration suggests only the provision of susten- 
ance. The evidence for sacrifices offered to the 
dead must therefore rest on other grounds (see 
farther on). The fact, however, that every single 
tithe-giver had to make the statement in question 
proves that the practice of feeding the dead, or 
a strong disposition towards it, was wide-spread 
among the people, and perhaps also in the higher 
grades of society. 

This is one of the indications shoving that the 
ancient Hebrews shared uith their Babylonian kins- 
men the belief in the continuance of the human 
personality after death, and in its need of susten- 
ance in Sheol, the Hebrew equivalent of the Baby- 
lonian Shu’dlu or Aralu, But whilst in Babylonia 
and Assyria the early customs connected with the 
belief were allowed to flourish by the side of the 
State religions, Jahwism strove with all its might 
to suppress them. In a measure it succeeded ; 
bat popular ideas are not easily rooted out, and 
the practice continued for a considerable period of 
time in different parts of the country. The various 
and partly confficting references to the dead met 
with in the OT are largely to be explained by this 
conflict of Jahivism with the ancient cult and the 
frequent recrudescence of heathen ideas in all their 
original force. That, however, Jahwism made sub- 
stantial progress in the course of time, is shown by 
the fact that Jahweh, who was originally only a 
territorial God, gradually acquired authority even 
over Sheol, as is evidenced by His power of bring- 
ing up the dead from the under world mentioned in 
1 S 2® (hardly later than c. 700 B.C. [Driver]), and 
by the belief in His presence there recorded in 
Ps 139® (close of Persian age [Cheyne]). There is 
here another point of contact with the (probably 
likewise later) Babylonian belief which regarded 
Mardnk , and other deities as ‘ raisers from the 
dead’ (see § i of ‘Babylonian’ art.); but the 
chief interest of the fact lies in the slow but 
sure preparation for the higher Hebrew doctrine 
of monotheism and the later Jewish belief in 
the resurrection as taught in Dn 12 (probably 
Maccaboean) (see Charles, op. cit, p. 132 passim). 

Of direct evidence for the presentation of sacri- 

• Bchwallj-'a attempt (op. cit. p. 22) to construe Jet KP Into 
an evidence to the ottering of sustenance, and even of sacrificial 
gifts to the dead, is not convincing (see Orunelsen, op. cit, 
p. ISO): but so far as sustenance is concerned, the evidence of 
bt 2S‘< is quite sutllcient. 

t Driver (in loco) does not decide between the claims of this 
rendering and that of ‘/or the dead,’ which might then be taken 
to refer to funeral repasts otlered to the mourners iiy their 
friends. But the phrase would hardly be natural In that sense. 
Among the Rabbinic commentators, Abraham ibn Ezra suggested 
an idolatrous intention, introducing this explanation by ‘and 
some say.' 


ficial offerings to the dead there is not much. The 
reference to a family sacrifice in 1 S 2(F® is not 
conclusive ; for although there is much to be said in 
favour of the idea that the blood-relationship with 
an ancestral god lay at the base of such a family 
offering,* it is_ conceivable that a deity other than 
ancestral was in the case mentioned the object of 
common worship (see what has been said in § a on 
the family deity). The treasures found in the 
sepulchre of King David (Jos. Ant. xui. viii. 4, 
XVI. vii. 1 ; BJ 1. ii. 5), and doubtless also in those 
of other kings, may origmoHy have had the char- 
acter of a sacrificial offering (Schwally, op. dt. 
p. 24) ; but it is also possible Uiat they were merely 
intended to serve as an ample provision for the dead 
monarch’s needs. The divers kinds of spices with 
which the grave of K^g Asa was filled (2 Ch 16**) 
might have been nothing but an extension of the use 
of spices in the preparation of the body for Wrial ; 
but the ‘very great burning’ which was made for 
the ^me king would seem to point at least to the 
offering of incense f to the departed. The pre- 
valence of the practice in the case of kings is 
attested by Jer 34®; and its spread among the 
people is in all probability proved by the term 
mesdr^pho ('oip:?, ‘he that makes a burning for 
him,’ rather than ‘he who burns him’; see Osf. 
Seb. Lex., s.v. Tib) in Am 6*®. Ezk 43^'® offers very 
strong evidence of the idolatrous ■worship of de- 
parted kings (see § 7), and the offering of sacrificial 
gifts must have formed part of such worship.? The 
evidence from oracles (see § 8) points in the same 
direction, for an offering of some kind would 
naturally precede the consultation of the dead. 
On the probable offering of hair made to the dead, 
see § 5; and tliere is, besides, the tendency to 
connect a propitiatory purpose ivith the ordinary 
presentation of sustenance to the departed ; and 
if the analogy from the Babylonian custom be 
taken into account, it becomes pretty certain that 
among the ancient jpre-Mosaic and anti-Jahivistio) 
Hebrews also sacrifices to the dead were, to say 
the least of it, not uncommon. 

4. Sancti^ of graves. — The question concerning 
the veneration of graves is closely connected -with 
that of sacrifices to the dead ; for if the latter 
question be answered in the affirmative, the graves 
of ancestors would have to be regarded as the 
places where the sacrificial offerings were made. 
Viewed in this light, there is much in favour of 
the opinion that tlie mas^ebah set up by Jacob on 
the grave of Kachel (Gn 35®®) was intended to 
mark it as a spot devoted to her worship.§ The 
name Allon-baeuth (‘oak of weeping’) riven to 
the tree under which Kebekah’s nurse, Deborah, 
was buried (Gn 35®), proves nothing ; and Cornill’s 
conj'ecture {ZAllV xi. pp. 15-21) that the erection 
of a ma^^ehah and the libation of oil poured on it 
recorded in Gn 35'* referred in the original form 
of the text to Deborah’s grave, cannot, of course, 
be treated ns an ascertained fact. Nor can the 
circumstance mentioned by Schwally (,op. cit. p. 58), 
that graves, like the sanctuaries of Jahweh Him- 
self, were put on heights, be cited in favour of 
intended sacrificial worship there; for the same 
■writer records the well-kno^wn fact that tombs in 
Palestine were, apparently for other reasons, gener- 
ally rock-heivn. 

The stress laid on family graves (as more especi- 
ally the cave of Machpelnh, Gn iZS’"’ etc.), with 

• See W. R, Smith, IteL qfScm.i, Lect. il, pastim. 

f Unless It was merely Intended to render the passage to 
Hades pleasant. , , „ , 

J The eating of sacrifices to the dead mentioned In Ps 100= a 
brought In ns a foreign custom (connected by parallelism with 
Baal-peor), but at the same time It shows a tendency among the 
Hebrews to adopt It. 

( Cf. the matfibak set up by Jacob at Bethel for the worship 
of Jahwen (On 2S>“). The worship paid to Rachel would ne 
doubt be of a secondary kind. 
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which the phrase ‘being gathered to one’s fathers’ 
has been connected, may legitimately he regarded 
as a desire ‘to introduce the departed into the 
society of his ancestors’ (Charles, op. cit. p. 12); 
hut the passages relating to these sepulchres con- 
tain (in the form at any rate in, which the texts 
have been handed down to ns) no reference to 
sacrifices or offerings of any kind. 

There is, however, apart from family graves, the 
strong testimony of Is OS’* (‘who remain among 
the graves, and lodge in the monuments ’), which, 
as an evidence of necromancy practised at graves 
(see § 8), demands not only the supposition that 
offerings were there made in order to obtain a 
hearing from the dead, but also that from the 
general idolatrous point of view such graves (de- 
clared doubly unclean by Jahivism ; see § 7) were 
regarded as sacred. At least as strong is tue evi- 
dence from Ezk 43^'®. On both passages, see § 

5. Mourning customs. — Several of the mourning 
customs of ancient Israel are very obscure, and a 
careful scrutiny is required before anything like a 
decision can be arrived at on any single pomt. It 
will therefore be best to consider tliesa customs 
separately. 

(o) The mourner put on sackcloth , — ^The sack- 
cloth, with which the application of ashes or earth 
is sometimes mentioned, was in very early times 
in all probability a loin-cloth only, the tearing 
and entire putting off of the usnal garments having 
preceded the ‘girding on’ of it (see esp. Is 32*'). 
Mic 1® {'I wiU go stripped and naked’), especially 
if taken in conjunction with the phrase, ‘ in naked- 
ness and shame’ of v.**, points to a still earlier 
custom, when the mourner went quite naked ; but 
the general practice of putting on sackcloth as a 
substitute for all other garments must have set in 
pretty early, and considerable modifications • both 
m the form of the sackcloth and in the direction 
of putting on other apparel may have been gradu- 
ally, though not universally, made in later Biblical 
times. 


The putting on ot sackdoth has been dalmcd as a mark ot 
Bubmlsaion to a superior (d. 1 K 2031- and the tact ot Isaiah 
having apparently worn It as his usual rarment t (Is 203) has 
been taken to show that It was also considered a holy garment 
(see Sohwally, op. cit, p. 12). The practice would on either 
explanation point to one form or another of ancestor-worship. 
Jer 4S33, where the patting on ot sackdoth Is mentioned together 
with cuttings in the hands, etc,, pieces it in the category of 
usages which have been claimed to possess a ritual value (see 
farSier on). But it is, on the other hand, psyoholorically very 
probable that the meaning lying at the base of the practice Is 
mat of 8elf-humiliation,J — a senOment which would eemally 
accompany the attitude of submission to a superior, and the 
marks of Igriet at losing a beloved relaUve or companion, and 
which might also suit the prophet attending on Jahweh. The 
primitive entire nakedness of the mourner, to which reference 
has been made, reminds one of the fact that on the Stele of 
Vultures (see S s of the ' Babylonian ’ art.) the dead era shown 
to have been buried naked.} The mourner might therefore 
have desired not to appear at greater advantage than the 
mourned dead. Ijater on, sackdoth would bo assumed by the 


* This supposition is homo out by the somewhat conflicting 
data regarding the wearing of sackdoth. The verb f ogor which 
is used with taljf appears to show that a loin-cloth was originally 
meant (of. Jiag^ah in On S'), and the word mothnaim (‘ loins') 
is expressly employed where hagar is not used. In as late a 
work as the Ascension of Isaiah (let cent. A.n.) the prophets 
spoken of ln| 2*3 are said to be naked, notwithstanding the 
sackdoth that was on them. On the other hand, the verbs 
iatash and katah are also used with eak, and liagar is also 
employed with ipJiod, etc. : and a passage like ‘ to spread sack- 
doth and ashes under him ‘ (Is 5S’), dearly points to a different 
kind of doth from that put round the loins. For a fuller dis- 
cussion on this point, see on the one side Schwnlly (op. cit, 
p. 11 fl.), and on the other Gruneisen (op. cit. p. 79 ft.), 
whether in any case the tak ever had the form of a corn- 
sack with a slit at the top (see Kamphansen in Biebm’s 
art. * Sack *), Is a different question. 

t Oheyno iProphecits of Isaiah, in loco) regards it ns an 
' outer garment,' and explains the word ' naked ’ in, e,g., 1 8 1B3« 
to mean 'without the outer garment.’ But one con hardly 
accMit this as a natural explanation of the term. 

J See J. Frey, Tod, Seelmglaube, etc. p. <2. 

} It is, of course, possible that the circumstance was there 
due to the exigendes of war. 


mourner in deference to the altered public sense of decency, 
and the modifications referred to would gradually follow. If 
this view be correct, the dose nssodation of the saokcloto with 
ritual usages (Jer 4837) may belong to later times. On the sug- 
gestion that the practice of wearing sackdoth was adopted 
with the object of deceiving the dead as to the identity of the 
mourne^ see farther on. 

(6) The mourner put off his sandals . — ^The putting 
off of one’s sandals in connexion ivith mourning is 
not so frequently mentioned as the girding on of 
Backcloth, but it was no doubt meant to accomjtany 
it reralarly (see, e.ff., Ezk 24**, 2 S 15®“). Passages 
like Ex 3®, Jos 6*® show that no sandals were to be 
worn at sacred places. Hence the apposition that 
it was essentially a ritual practice. But here again 
the original meaning was probably self-humiliation, 
which would suit both the grief of mourners and 
the attendance at sacred places. 

(c) The mourner cut off his hair, or heard, or 
both . — The cutting off of the hair in connexion 
with mourning is mentioned, e.ff., in Mio 1*® (‘ make 
thee bald and poll thee for the children of thy 
delight’); the removal of the beard as a sign of 
mourning for the destruction of Jerusalem is re- 
corded in Jer 41®; the two together are found in 
Is 15®. The characteristic feature in cutting off 
hair on these occasions consisted in making a bald- 
ness ‘ between the eyes ’ (Dt 14*), which must mean 
over the middle part of the forehead (see Driver, in 
loco), although m different parts of the country 
hair from other parts of the head was probably 
also cut away. The beard was apparently cut off 
entirely.* 

Tylor, Oort, W. E. Smith, and otliers favour the 
idea that the hair so cut off was designed as an 
offering to the dead — a theoiy which is strongly 
supported by numerous analogies from the customs 
of the Arabs t and other races. The offering of hair 
in the ritual of Jahweh is clearly attested in the 
case of the Nnzirite (Nu 6*®), and the practice would 
seem less strange in the ritual of the dead, wlio, 
according to old ideas, stood in need of all the 
things that appertained to the living. 

Another plausible explanation would be that the cutting off 
o( the bair from head and chin was a kind of adjunct to the 
removal of one’s clothes. Everything, it may have been held, 
was to bo discarded that served as an ornament or protection 
to the body, not only the clothes, but also the hair. The idea 
of self-humiliation, which might have been Involved in the act, 
is supported by the fact that the cutting off of the beard (see 
2 S 10*, and the parallel passage 1 Ch lOq was regarded as an 
indignity. This Idea would, however, not be incompatible with 
the simultaneous sacrifice of the hair. The dead might bo bene- 
fited, and tbe living at the same time humiliated. 

A third explanation that has been offered of this and, In fact, 
of all the mourning customs connected with apparel and bodily 
mutilation, is that these rites had the object ot deceiving the 
dead as to the identity of the living, so as to escape any evil 
which recognition might bring with it.t This idea seems, how- 
ever, un-Semitic, and it certainly does not fit in with other 
notions regarding the dead in early Hebrew times. Beings 
who could be called giddt'onim (D'jljnj; 'knowing ones'}), and 
to whom one resorted for oracles, could hardly be deceived by 
a change of garments or other disguise on the part of the 
living. They certainly could not be deceived by taking off 
one's sandals, which is also pressed into the service. The ex- 
amples, moreover, from the customs of other races (including 
the Romans), quoted by the supporters of this theory, are for 
tbe most part capable ot another explanation. The opposite 


• This Is required by the verbs galati and gadeC need in the 
fi * ' 

the beard is expressly mentioned fin 1 Ch 16* [parallel passage) 
the verb gala$ Is, however, used, and apparently the entire 
beard meant). 

t Bee esp. W. B. Smith, pp. S23-S26. 

t For a full exposition of this view (adopted also by Kautrsch 
in Hastings’ Z>S, Ext. Vol. C14t>), see Gruneisen, op. eU. p. 63 fl. 
J. G. Frarer (JAI xv. p. 7311.), on whose remarks regarding 
Bohemian and other customs GrUncisen and others prtruarily 
based the theory, e:gjrcsse3 himself, however, doubtful as to the 
meaning ot the cutting off ot the hair spoken ot here (ib. p. 73). 

} The Biblical statements affirming the impotence and shadowy 

character of the dead are mainly duo to the weakening inHuenca 
exercised by Jahwism on the ancient cult : so In Job fnrohahlv 
time of Bab. captivity [DrlverD 1431.S2, the dead are atfinned 
to know of nothing but their own paint, and in Ec Bi» (c 200 
B.O. (Noldeke and others)) Sheol is stated to be devoid of work- 
device, knowledge, and wisdom. Allowance must, of cour*a 
alto be made for different streams of thought in very early tlmsa 
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treatment of the hair hy men and women in times of mourning 
(each adopting the unusual course, men, e.g., covering their 
heads at funeral ceremonies, and women letting their hair fly 
loose about them) may surely be explained as a species of self- 
neglect expressive in each case of self-humiliation induced by 
gnef ; and a similar explanation would be applicable to several 
other customs. 

Tlie Jahwistic prohibition in Dt 14' of making a 
baldness between the eyes for the dead furnishes 
a strong presumption in favour of regarding the 
act as a ritual observance connected with the 
worship of the dead ; and the ground of the pro- 
hibition (‘ye are children of Jahweh,’ and a 
‘ holy people ’ to Him) strengthens the theory that 
it was directed against an opposing religious cult. 
The place described as lying between the eyes 
may have for this very reason been chosen for the 
^otdphoth* (Dt 11'® etc.), by which every Israelite 
was to bo marked as a devotee of Jahweh, unless it 
was independently chosen as the most conspicuous 
part of the head. The absence of a prohibition 
regarding the removal of hair from other parts 
of the head and from the beard in connexion 
with mourning is probably OMdng to the fact that, 
according to Lv 19”, it was prohibited under all 
circumstances-t 

(d) The mourner made cuttings in his flesh. — Cut- 
tings in the flesh, accompanied by removal of the 
heard and tearing of garments, appear as a general 
custom in Jer 41“, notwithstanding its distinct pro- 
hibition in Dt 14', thus showing tliat the Deutero- 
nomic legislation could make its way only very 
gradually. Instead of the verb hithqoded used in 
the two passages mentioned, and the form fldiidoth 
found in Jer 48”, there is in Lv 19“ the command 
not to make a stret (also tr. ‘cutting’) for a dead 
person, or to print any marks (uTiting of ka'ala) 
on the flesh, the latter being eWdently a kind' of 
tatu. If the theory of making oneself unrecog- 
nizable by these disligurements be discarded, there 
remains only the idea of thereby ‘ making an en- 
during covenant with the dead ’ ( W. R. Smith, Bel. 
o/Sem.’'p. 322f.).J 

That cuttings in the flesh were parts of religions 
ritual is, moreover, proved by the action of the 
priests of Baal recorded in 1 K 18“. The fact that 
these incisions, as also the making of a baldness 
between the eyes, were prohibited by Jahwism, 
whilst the wearing of sackcloth, etc. was never 
interfered with, would seem to show that these 
groups of acts belonged to difierent categories, thus 
forming another reason for rejecting the theory 
that they had all the purpose of making the living 
unrecopiizable to the dead. _ 

(e) The mourner covered his head or heard. — The 
covering of the head {e.g. 2 S 15®®, Est 6'®) and the 
beard (Mic 3', Ezk 24") as a mark of mourning on 
account of death or other calamity might be ex- 
plained, with Schwally and others, as a substitute 
for cutting off hair from head and beard. But the 
covering of the face in 2 S 19® [Eng. y.<l (the clearest 
instance of actual mourning) reminds one of the 
same act performed in the presence of Jahweh (Ex 
3', 1 K 19'®). As the covering of the face was there 
prompted by the fear of beholding the Deity (cf. 
Ex 33'®"' )i it seems likely that the mourner was 
also afraid of seeing the ghost of the departed 
(which is, of course, different from deceiving the 
ghost by a disguise). It is possible, however, that 
the covering of the face was merely an extension 

• Usually translated * frontlets * ; see Oxf. Beb. Lex., s.v. 

The modem Uphillim (known as phylacteries) consist of a part 
for the left ami, and another to be placed over the middle part 
of the forehead. 

t For the probable ground of this general prohibition, see 
DHlmann, in loco. 

J Driver explains that ‘the Israelites, being Jehovah’s chil- 
dren, arc not to disfigure their persona in passionate or extra- 
vagant grief ’ (on Dt 141- S). But it is doubtful whether grief 
would have generally gone the length of these mutilations, and 
the ground assigned' for the prohibition (see the text above) 
apprars to indicate an opposing religious cult. 


of covering the hair, and the idea that the latter 
act was a substitute for removing the hair might 
therefore be maintained. As the hair of the liead 
and beard was regarded as a personal ornament, 
the covering of it might, in any case, be expressive 
of self-neglect or self-humiliation occasioned by 
grief. 

No evidence of ancestor-worship can be derived 
from the extant accounts of the two remaining* 
customs, namely, (/) the lamentation over the dead, 
until its accompaniment of weeping and striking 
different parts of the body with the hand ; and [g) 
t\iO partaMng of food and drink by the mourners \ 
in connexion ivith funeral ceremonies. The lamen- 
tations were natural or professional (see Jer 9’® 
[Eng. V."] expressions of grief, and need — so far as 
the texts in their present form go — neither have 
been ritually addressed in worship to tlie dead 
(Schwally, op. cit. n. 20 f.) nor intended to scare 
away the ghosts of the departed by much howl- 
ing (Gruneisen, op. cit. p. 100). The lamen- 
tations of David over Saul and Jonathan and over 
Abner (2 S I""- 3®®'®') certainly show no trace of 
either intention. With regard to funeral repasts, 
Schwally’s attempt to construe Jer 16® into a de- 
cidedly ritual act has already been referred to (§ 3 ). 
The text, os it stands, speaks only of food and 
j drink offered to the mourners by way of comfort. 
On the uncleanness connected with the ‘ bread of 
mourning ’ in Hos 9', see § 7 . 

6 . Lemrate law.J — A close relationship has 
been claimed between ancestor- worship and the 
law of levirate, which, in the form given to it in 
Dt25®''®, enacts that when brothers ‘dwell together,’ 
and one of them dies without leaving male issue, the 
surviving brother (no doubt the eldest, if more than 
one) was to marry the widow, and that the first- 
born son of this union was to be considered the son 
of the departed brother, so ‘ that his name be not 
put out of Israel.’ The supposition is that the 
original object of the institution was to provide 
the dead man with a son to carry on his cult (so, 
e.g., Stade, Schwally, Charles) — an object which 
must be assumed to have been entirely forgotten 
in the time of the Deuteronomic lerislator. In the 
case of Ruth (where the law is found to extend over 
the whole clan), the object is ‘ to raise up the name 
of the dead upon his inheritance ’ (Ru 4®). Absalom 
(2S 18'®) puts up for himself a pillar in his lifetime, 
because he had no son to keep his name in remem- 
brance. In Gn 38 (where, under an older form of 
the law, all the children would have apparently 
belonged to the departed) the ground stated is 
merely that of raising up a posterity to the de- 
parted § But if the institution — as it is quite 
reasonable to suppose — had from the first, besides 
the desire of leaving a memorial of one’s name, a 
close connexion with the law of inheritance, it is 
impossible to eliminate the idea of the cult of the 
departed altogether, as the son or sons thus pro- 
vided for the dead man, as inheritors of his property, 
would, under pre-Mosaic religious notions, be ex- 
pected to charge themselves with the sustenance 
(and probably also sacrificial offerings) due to the 
departed. This broader basis of the levirate law 
would seem to be required by the extant data and 
the considerations arising from them, and it also 


• An attempt haa been made to connect the festival of Pmj™ 
th the Persian ParvardlgSn, which was a kind of All Bouls’ 
ly ; but If so, the story of Esther must have been porposriy 
;ered beyond ordinary recognition. See, on the one side, 
hwally, op. cit. p. 420. : on the other, Gruneisen, op. at. p. 
3 0. The other literature wiii be found In these worM. 

( The supposition that eympathizinp friends and neignnourj 
ovided the mourners with this nourishment la atrenjtbenM 
the fact of the eame custom obtaining among the Jews at the 
esentday. . 

I For the custom, under partly dlOerent rules, ^ong oiner 
xs, ace esp. Westermarck, HM. of Human Itairiage, p. 610 1. 
s On J. P M‘r.ennan‘« thenrv that the law originally rested 
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does justice to the fairly complex state of society 
which already obtained in those early days. So 
far as the element of the cult of the dead is con- 
cerned, it is important to mention that the faddish 
(see § 3 in the ‘ Jewish ’ article), which, like acts of 
Jewish public worship in general, is to the present 
day confined to males, also seems to bear traces of 
a survival (in a much modified form) of the religious 
services rendered to the departed by his surviving 
sons. 

7. Laws of uncleanness. — ^The laws of unclean- 
ness relating to dead human bodies (see esp. Nu 
I914-16) can be satisfactorily explained by the mmost 
universal fear of contamination * arismg from the 
contact or close vicinity of deca3nng bodies that 
obtained in ancient times. The ancient Egyptians,! 
it is true, busied themselves much with corpses, 
hut then they took every possible care to prevent 
decay setting in. In the Mosaic law the abhorrence 
of dissolution also afiected not only animals that 
were forbidden as food, hut also clean ones if not 
slain in proper rituid fashion (Lv 11). Leprosy, 
which was similarly loathed, is also ritually un- 
clean (Lv 13), though here the fear of contagion 
must have been an important factor. 

It is likely that this fear of contamination was 
in early times merged into the general notion of 
savage races, that everything connected with birth, 
disease, and death involved the action of super- 
human agencies of a dangerous kind (see W. K. 
Smith, Rel. Sem.^ 444 f.), analysis and difierentia- 
tion of causes being a product of gradual mental 
development ; but it would he rash to identify these 
agencies with ancestral spirits. On the contrary, 
the fact that dead human bodies are regarded as un- 
clean among a number of races with a strongly de- 
veloped system of ancestor-worship (see Griineisen, 
op. cit. p. 114) proves that the two are independent 
of each other. Worship may be ^ven to the de- 
parted spirits of ancestors, and contamination may 
at the same time attach to their dead bodies. The 
regulation of Nu 19'“, that an open vessel nuth no 
covering round it, which has stood in the tent of 
a dead person, is unclean, whilst covered vessels 
remain clean, can be suitably explained by the 
idea that the covering protects the vessel from 
contracting contamination, and need not point to 
the fear that the ghost might take up its abode in 
the open vessel. 

The pollution connected with the bread of 
mourners (D’}^K orjji) referred to in Hos 9* is also 
ecplicable without a reference to a Jahwistic 
opposition to ancestor-worship. Eor the meal 
oiiered to mourners by way of comfort may be all 
that is meant; and if so, the uncleanness would 
only he that of ordinary contamination contracted 
by contact with dissolution. 

An additional tabu, arising from opposition to the religion 
of Jnhweh, would come in oniy in cases where a sufflclently 
recognizable element of ancestor-worship or some other heathen 
form of the cult of the dead showed itself ; and as such practices 
were demonstrably not uncommon among the ancient Hebrews 
(see esp. { 3 ), the additional tobu would bo of a correspondingly 
wide application. But the dead body itself would probably In 
such cases be affected only in so far as the spirit may have been 
supposed to linger about It, for, as has already heen remarked, 
the cult of the dead was not necessarily connected with the 
notions entertained of the body. 

In the case of nrleste (Lv 21lif.) greater restrictions against 
contact with dead bodies are Imposed, because the contamina- 
tion would make them for a time unfit for Jahweh's service. 
The ground of the main ordinance there given cannot bo 
opposition to ancestor-worship, for toe persons whose obsequies 
priests may attend (father, mother, etc.) are just those to 

* See DUlmann (Die BUeher Ex. u. Deo. p. 470), who also 
brings in the idea that Jahweh was a Ood of life, not of death. 
On toe far-spread fear of contamination connected with death, 
see, e.g., A. P. Bender in JQR viii. 109, 110. The removal of a 
corpse to too ■ tower of silence,' lest it should pollute the sacred 
earth, is one of the most necessary duties of Parsiism. 

• , New World the Peruvians offered & fairly close 

JMrailcl to toe Egj-ptlans in this respect (see Prescott, Conquat 
q^Deru, bookt.bcg. ofch.lii.). 1 -a 
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whom toe heathen cult of the dead would cMefly apply (see 
Griineisen, op. cit. p. 112). The order, however, not to remove 
the hair from head and beard, or make cutting in the flesh, 
appears (unless v.° be regarded as unconnected with the rule 
regarding obsequies) to have toe meaning that, although priests 
may take part In the funeral rites of verj- near relatives, they 
must abstain from anything connected with heathen mourning 
ceremonies, more particularly ns in their case this additional 
tabu, like that of uncleanness per se, would naturally be of 
greater stringency than in the case of laymen. 

The strongest mstance of toe combined tabu of ordinary 
contamination and heathen worship appears in Ezk 437-9, where 
tombs of kings erected quite close to toe sanctuary of Jahweh 
are clearly stated to have been places of a rival worship (note 
their ztnuth, a usual term of unfaithfulness to Jahweh, borrowed 
from toe relationship of marriage), whereby the ‘ holy name ’ of 
Ood is defiled. A similar double tabu is presented by Is 654, 
where graves, which are unclean in themselves (Nu 1916 ), are 
used for purposes of necromancy. 

8. Necromancy, — Though the Teraphim cannot 
be demonstrated to have been oririnally images 
of ancestors (see g 2), there is ample independent 
evidence of the practice of necromancy among the 
ancient Hebrews. The spirits of the departed were 
called yidde'dnlm (‘knowing ones’) by those ad- 
dicted to the practice, and the ’oboth (usually 
rendered ‘ familiar spirits ’) also represent a form 
of necromancy, the calling up of the spirit of 
Samuel on behalf of Saul (analogous to the calling 
up of Eahani by Gilgamesh) having heen effected 
by a woman possessed of an ’60 {ba'iUath-dh, 
1 S 28'').* In Isaiah 8'“ the people are distinctly 
charged with inquiring of the dead on behalf of 
the uving ; and Is 65* may safely be regarded as a 
strong evidence of necromancy practised at graves.! 

The practice was decidedly anti-Jahayistic, and 
is everywhere forbidden (whereas the inquiry of 
Teraphim is not always prohibited, see § 2). As 
has &eady been remarked, necromancy, which is 
in itself an important part of the cult of the dead, 
is, at the same time, an indirect evidence to the 
offering of propitiatory gifts to the spirits con- 
sulted. 

Summary.— la. summing up all the extant evi- 
dence, the same result is, in the main, obtained 
as in the Babylonian section. The OT embodies 
indubitable traces not only of the popular cult of 
the dead, but also of a certain degree of actual 
worship paid to ancestors and departed kings and 
heroes. But the importance of these practices has 
been much exaggerated. There is no ground for 
thinking that ancestor-worship was the only or 
even the chief religion of pre-Mosaic Israel. On 
the contrary, various parts of the OT show clearly 
that Jahwism had to maintain at least as keen 
a struggle against the worship of the heavenly 
bodies and of various other powers of nature as 
against the cult of the dead. It is also true that 
in a certain modified form the exaltation of 
departed heroes, more especially of the spiritual 
type, was from the first quite compatible with the 
rengion of Jahweh; and the final monotheistic 
development of Mosaism left still more room for 
the glorification of great human personalities in 
one form or another. 

LiTEBATiraE.— Works ol F. Schwally, 0. Oruoelsen, R. H, 
Oharlea, and others have been more or less frequently quoted 
A very full bibliography will be found In Oriineisen’B book. Ad 
A. Lods, La Croyance d la vie future et le culte del morte dai 
Fantiq.Itr. riooo). Of earlierworks in favour of ancestor-worship, 
notice esp. Oort, ‘Do doodenvereering bij delsraeliten.’T'AJ'xv 
p. S50 fl.; Stadc, GVf i. pp. 3S7-427. W. R. Smith, Bel. Sem.^ 
and other publications contain much that bears on the problem, 
J. Frey {Tod, Seelenglaulie, etc.) tries to prove that though there 
wasabclief in toe soul, no cult of too dcad(ln the sense of paying 
homage to them) exists among toe ancient Hebrews. Kautzsch 
(Hostings’ DB, Ext. Vol. pp. 014-615) agrees in toe main with 
Oruneisen [animism, but no ancestor-worship]. Among com- 


• The fact of Saul bowing to toe ground at the appearance of 
the spirit ol Samuel (1 S 2^4) might be regarded as an eviaence 
of worship paid to too dead, though perhaps it was still the 
prophet who was thus honoured. 

i Of. Cheyne, The Propheciet of Jtaiah, in loco. At graves 
toe spirits of the departed would bo more naturally consulted 
than demons. 
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montotors (some of the leading modem commentaries have, as 
occasion required, been referred to), Solomon Tijhalti, Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, and Darid l^ml^ will on a number of points still be 
found helpful. (J, MAEGOLIOUTH. 

ANCESTOR -WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Indian). — i. In India the -worship 
of ancestors lies at the root of all the fnneral 
rites. ^ now explained by official Brahmanism, 
the object of these is to provide the departed 
spirit -with a kind of ‘ intermediate body inter- 
posed, as it were parenthetically, between the ter- 
restrial gross body which has just been destroyed 
by fire, and the new terrestrial body which it is 
compelled ultimat^ to assume ’ (Monier-Williams, 
Br&hmanism and Hinduism*, 277). This writer goes 
on to say that this intervenient body, composed of 
gross elements, though less gross than those of 
earth, ‘ becomes necessary, because the individual- 
ized spirit of man, after cremation of the terres- 
trial body, has nothing left to -withhold it from 
re-absorption into the universal soul except its 
incombustible subtle body, which, as composed of 
the subtle elements, is not only proof against the 
fire of the fnneral pile, but is incapable of any 
sensations in the temporary heaven or temporary 
hell, through one or other of which every separate 
human spirit is forced to pass before returning to 
earth and becoming re-invested -with a terrestrial 
CToss body.’ Unless it be pro-vided -with this new 
body, the soul must, like the ghosts of the unburied 
Homeric dead (Homer, Od. xi. 64; II. xxiii. 72), 
wander about as an impure preta, or ghost, on the 
earth or in the air, among demons and other evil 
spirits, into the state of which it -will eventually 
pass unless it he protected by the performance of 
thaiSraddha provided by its relatives on earth. 
Further than this, the new body thus created for 
the spirit must be nourished and supported, and 
the spirit must be aided in its progress from lower 
to higher worlds and back to earth by the per- 
formance of the jperiodical Srfiddha rites. This 
duty of the relatives is among orthodox Hindus 
supposed to bo finally discharged only when the 
rito is performed at some specially sacred place. 
Gaya in Bihar is the most appropriate place for 
these rites, while the Hindus of the west, for the 
obsequies of a mother, prefer Sidhpnr in the Baroda 
State. Hence also arises the necessity of begetting 
a male heir, which is urgently felt by all Hindus, 
as is also the case in Gmna. Using a folk- 
etymology, Mann (Institutes, ix. 188) derives the 
Skr. name of a son, putra, as if it yt&ca ^ttra, 
‘ ho that delivers his father from the hell called 
Put.’ 

2 . Feeing the dead. — This orthodox conception 
of the Sraffiiha — that it is intended to provide an 
‘ intermediate ’ body fo^ the departed soul — is a 
later development. The Srfiddha was really evolved 
JFrom the custom of feeding the dead, a rito common 
among ail savage and semi-savage races. ‘Like 
the habit of dressing the dead in lus best clothes, 
it probably originated in the selfish but not un- 
kindly desire to induce the perturbed spirit to rest 
in the grave and not come plaguing the living for 
food and raiment’ (Frazer, JAI xv. 74 f.). The 
custom is well established among many of the 
Indian tribes. Thus, among the Nfigas of Assam, 
the corpse is watched -with great care, and when 
decomposition sets in, quantities of spirits are 
thrown over it. Whatever the deceased was^ in 
the habit of eating and drinking in his lifetime 
(such as rice, vegetables, and spirits) is placed once 
a month on the ground before the dead body. At 
the end of the period of mourning, a great feast, 
consisting of liquor, rice, and flesh or cows and 
buffaloes, is prepared, and the members of the 
slan in war dress partake of it. Among the Lubupa 
sept of the same tribe the cattle sacrificed are eaten. 


with the exception of one leg, which is buried under 
the head of the dead man to serve as food for him 
in the grave. Among the Angfimi sept, on the 
first day after a death, meat is distributed among 
the relatives and friends of the deceased. The 
next day they assemble at the house of the dead 
man, eat part of the meat, and each member of tlie 
sept of the deceased throws a piece of liver out of 
the house to the distance of some eight paces. On 
the third day portions of the cooked rice are tied 
up in leaves, and buried outside the house on the 
fourth day. On the fifth day the platter and cup 
of the dead man are hung up in the house and left 
there till thirty days have passed, when they are 
riven to a friend of their former owner. The 
funeral rites end with the sacrifice of a cook, the 
flesh of which is eaten by all the members of the 
famUy (J^A/xx-vi. 196 f.). 

Among a more civilized race, the Nfiyars of 
Malabar, the Seshakriya, or rite of making offer- 
ings to the spirit of the dead, commences on the 
day after the cremation ceremony, and continues 
for seven days. All male members of the Taravad, 
or sept of the deceased, bathe, and the eldest 
mourner taking with him a strip of cloth which 
he has tom from the dead man’s shroud (probably 
in order to maintain communion Avith the dead), 
and a piece of iron (to scare e-vil spirits), brings 
some half-boiled rice, cnrds, and other articles of 
food, and places them in the north-east comer of 
the courtyard, which is believed to be the abode of 
the spirit. A lamp, which is also probably intended 
to drive off demons, is lighted beside the food. A 
iece of palmyra leaf, about a foot long and a finger 
road, is taken, and one end of it is Icnotted. The 
knotted end is placed in the ground, and the other 
left standing up. This represents the deceased, and 
to it the food is offered. ‘ The place where the piece 
of leaf is to be fixed has been cleaned carefully, and 
the leaf is placed in the centre of the prepared sur- 
face. The offerings made to it go direct to the 
spirit of the deceased, and the peace of the Tarayfid 
is secured’ (Fawcett, Bulletin Madras Museum, iiL 
No. iii. 247 f.). 

The custom of providing food for the dead is 
common among the lower castes in Northern India. 
In Bengal the fnneral rites of the Gonds last for 
three days, after which the mouraers purify them- 
selves by bathing and shaving, and make offerings 
of bread and milk to the spirit of the departed. 
Among the Kamis, the blacksmith caste of Nepfil, 

‘ on the eleventh day a feast is prepared for the 
relatives of the deceased ; but before they can par- 
take of it a small portion of every dish must be put 
on a leaf-plate and taken out into the jungle for the 
spirit of the dead man, and carefully Avatehed until 
a fly or other insect settles on it. Tne Avatcher then 
covers up the plate Avith a slab of stone, eats his own 
food, which he brings Avith him to the place, and 
returns to tell the relatives that the dead man’s 
spirit has received the offering set for him. The 
feast can then begin.’ The Bhakat Orfions preserve 
the bones of the dead, to be interred in the tribal 
cemetery. ‘ At this festival pigs and great quanti- 
ties of rice are offered for the benefit of departed 
ancestors, who are also held in continual remem- 
brance by fragments of rice or dal [pulse] cast on 
the ground at every meal, and by a pinch of tobacco 
crinkled Avbenever a man prepares his pipe ’ (Bisley, 
Tribes and Castes, i. 293, 395, 92). 

The Mfil Pahfirias, Avho identify the Lares, or 
ancestors, Avith GOmo Gosfiin or GOmo Deota, the 
gods of the Avooden pillar which supports the_ mam 
rafters of the house, perform the same rite in 
another way. ‘ Arouna this centre are grouped a 
number of balls of hardened clay, representing the 
ancestors of the family, to Avhom the first-fruits of 
the ejirth are offered, and the blood of goats or foAvls 
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poarcd forth at the foot of the pillar that the souls 
may not hunger in the world of the dead’ (Risley, 
ii. 71). The custom of offering first-fruits to the 
ancestral spirits is very common, and has been fully 
illustrated by Frazer (GB^ ii. 460, 462 ff.). The 
Mechs, again, adopt another method to secure that 
the offering may reach the etherealized souls of the 
dead. When the corpse is buried, * a small fire is 
kindled upon the grave, in which food and drink are 
burned for the benefit of the deceased ’ (Risley, ii. 
89 f.). The M&ls provide for the needs of the departed 
in another way, by lighting on the night of the wor- 
ship of the goddess KSlI, in the month of October- 
November, dried jute stems in honour of their 
deceased ancestors, ‘ and some even say that this | 
is done to show their spirits the road to heaven* 
{ih. ii. 60). I 

In other parts of Northern India rites of the 
same kind are performed. The degraded Ghasiyas 
of Mirzapur, at the annual mind-rite for the dead, j 
lay out five leaf-platters contain!^ the usual food 
of the family, mth the prayer ; ‘ O ancestors, take 
this and be kind to our cbildren and cattle ’ (Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes, ii. 417). The Kols, whenever 
there is a tribal feast, offer a fowl to the spirits of 
the dead, and pour a little liquor on the ground, 
with the prayer ; ‘ Do not injure us or our children ’ 
(»6. iii. 311). The Rajis, who are perhaps the most 
degraded people in this part of Imfia, content them- 
selves witn shaving the heads, beards, and mous- 
taches of the sons and younger brothers of the dead 
man, and throwing the hair on the grave as an 
offering to the spirit (ib. iv. 213). The ritual of the 
Nats, a tribe of wandering acrobats, is more re- 
markable. The mourners cook food on a river- 
bank, and spread a cloth on which the ghost is 
supposed to sit. The nearest relative, taking an 
earthen cup and a knife in his hand, plunges into 
the water. The cup he places on his head with the 
knife upon the mouth of it, and then dives tmtil the 
cup becomes filled with water. This he deposits 
under the cloth on which the spirit is supposed to 
sit, and lays a cup of water at each comer of the 
cloth. Within the enclosure thus made food is laid 
for the refreshment of the spirit, who is invited to 
partake of the meal. When the spirit is supposed 
to have done eating, they say : ‘ Go and join those 
who have departed before you’ {ib, iv. 63 f.). Even 
more elaborate than this is the rite performed by 
the Musaliars, a tribe which has hardly risen above 
the condition of wanderers in the jungle. After the 
corpse is flung into a river (which is their usual 
mode of disposmg of the dead), a tree near the spot 
is selected as a refuge for the spirit, and food and 
■water are laid at its foot for nine days in succession. 
At the time of presenting these offerinjm, the chief 
mourner invokes the dead: ‘Come, 0 dead one, 
from the palace of Indra 1 Como and eat the food 
of this world ! Take it and return to thy palace.’ 
These offerings are allowed to lie for some time on 
the place where they were deposited, and are then 
removed by the mourner, who cooks and eats the 
food, throwing a morsel on the fire for the use of the 
dead, and r^eating the invocation already made at 
the tree. Tlie oflbrings are changed daily during 
the period of mourning, and the rite ends with a clan 
feast of the dead (t5. iv. 31 f .). 

In the United Provinces, among the various 
branches of the outcast Dom tribe, the idea of 
feeding or propitiating the spirits of the dead is 
combined with that of barring or preventing the 
return of the ghost, which is believed to afflict the 
Bunnvors. Thus, among the Basors, some sacrifice 
a hog in the name of the dead man, with the obmet 
of providing the spirit Avith food ; while others kill 
tfie animal, cut oft its legs, and bury the tmnk in 
the courtyard of the house of death, as a sort of 
sympathetic charm to prevent the spirit from rising 


out of its grave and afilicting the family (Crooke, 
y). cit. i. 226). Very similar is the custom of the 
Dhangars, among whom, on the tenth day after 
death, the mourner sacrifices a pig in the name of 
the deceased, and, cutting off its feet and snout, 
buries them under a stone in the courtyard, ivith 
the invocation to the spirit: ‘I have buried you 
here, never to come out; you must rest here in 
spite of the spells of an exorcist, or of any one else 
who may try to Avake you ’ (ib. ii. 269). 

3. Vicarious feeding of the dead. — From this 
crude belief in the possibility of feeding the spirits 
of the dead, the tmnsition to the theory that this 
can be done Aricariouslj is easy. Among some of 
the Indian castes survivals of the primitive matri- 
archy are found in the custom of providing for 
the feeding of the spirits by the bestowal of food on 
relatives in the female line. The Bhoksas of the 
sub-Himalayan Tarai, every year in the month set 
apart for mourning, feed tne descendants of their 
daughters in order to propitiate the ghosts of the 
dead; and, for the same reason, the Juangs of 
Bengal and other menial tribes of Northern India 
employ the maternal uncle of the person making 
the ofiering as priest (Crooke, qp. cit. ii. 68 ; Risley, 
qp. cit. i. 353). The next stage appears Avhen the 
Fatari, or tribal priest of the non-Aryan peoples of 
the' Vindhyan and KaimOr ranges in the centre of 
the peninsula, is inArited, as a right attaching to his 
oflSce, to share in the funeral feast. When avo reach 
the higher castes of Hindus in the Plains, Ave find 
the custom of feeding Brahmans preA-alent. The 
belief is that food consumed by them passes on to 
the spirits. In fact, all through Northern India, 
large numbers of Brahmans, generally drawn from 
the younger members of the families Avhich provide 
purohits, or family priests, or from those branches 
of the caste which have settled doAiTi to an agri- 
cultural life and have no body of religious clients, 
exist only to be fed. These people flock in numbers 
to attend the death rites of Avealthy people. At 
places like Gaya, whither the pious journey to per- 
form the final death rites of their fnends, a special 
class of Brahmans has the monopoly of attending 
to be fed on such occasions. 

4. Annual rites for the dead. — The establish- 
ment of an annual celebration, like the All Souls’ 
Day of Christendom, when the dead are specially 
remembered and offerings of food are provided for 
them, appears among the most primitive tribes. 
Thus the Luhupa Nfigos of Assam, once every year 
in the month of December, hold a solemn festival 
in each village in honour of those members of the 
community who have died during the preceding 
year. The Arillage priests conduct the rites, which 
culminate on the night of the neiv moon. On this 
occasion, they believe, the spirits of the dead 
appear at a distance from the Aullage in the faint 
moonlight, wending their way slowly over the 
hills, and driving before them the victims slain for 
them or the cattle which they have stolen during 
their lives. Finally, the procession disappears 
over the distant hills, amidst the Availing of those 
who have lost relatives during the year (JAI 
xx-vi. 194). The period consecrated by orthodox 
Hindu usage to the propitiation of the spirits of 
the dead is knoAvn as the Kanugat, so called because 
it takes place in the sign of Kanyfi, or Virgo, or 
pitra-paJ^ha, ‘ancestors’ fortnight,’ occurring in 
the moonless half of the month Knar (Augnst- 
September). This fortnight is specially devoted 
to the death cult, and the pious offer sacred balls 
(pinda.) in memory of their ancestors. During 
this time the pious fast ; others abstain only froni 
meat, or eat fish instead of it. 

5. Ancestor-vorship among the non-Aryan tribes 
— ^The cult of the dead, so far as it extends to the 
provision of food for the spirits of the dead, is thus 
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not confined to the higher castes, but is ■wide- 
spread among the non-Aryan part of the popula- 
tion. Sometimes, as in the case of the vrild Kuru- 
barus of hlysore, this ■worship is one of fear, and is 
devoted to the propitiation or the Virika, or spirits 
of ancestors •who nave died unmarried, and are 
thus supposed to be malignant (Buchanan, Journey, 
L 397). The Yerukalas, one of the forest tribes 
of the Nllgin Hills, sacrifice, in conjunction -with 
other gods, to the Pitris, or Manes of their ancestors 
(Oppert, Orig. Inhabit. 204). In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency many of the ruder Hindu tribes, such as 
the Dhor Kathkaris and Vaitis of Thana, the 
Knnbis of the Konkan, Atte Kunbis, and Hal- 
•vakki Vakkals of Hanara, -worship their ancestors, 
usually in the form of an unhusked coconut 
(Gazetteer, xiii. 165, 182, xv. 217, 249, 203). The 
Bhils of Khandesh combine the cult of their ances- 
tors -with that of the Matas, or Divine Mothers, 
and the same is the case -with the Central Indian 
branch of the tribe (ib. xii. 93 ; Malcolm, Trans. 
Boy. As. Soc. i. 72). (^nds in the Central Provinces 
worship the family dead on the third day after 
a deatn, and on eveiy Saturday and feast day 
(Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes, 25 ; Gazetteer, 278). In 
ChotaNagpur the Kisans and Bhuiyars adore their 
ancestors, ‘ but they have no notion that the latter 
are now spirits, or that there are spirits and 
ghosts, or a future state, or anything ’ ; the Bhui- 
yas revere their ancestors under the name of Bir 
or Vira, ‘ hero,’ a title which, as we have seen, is 
often applied to malignant spirits; the Kharrias 
put the ashes of their dead into an earthen pot and 
fling it into a river ; afterwards they set up in the 
■vicinity slabs of stone as a resting-place for 
them, and to these they make daily oblations ; the 
only worship performed by the Konvas is to their 
dead relatives, but this statement of Dalton is 
more than doubtful (Dalton, Deserwt. Ethnol. 
132 f., 139, 160, 229). Among the Ahonds the 
cult is very highly developed. ‘The beatified 
soMs of men enjoy unmediate communion -with all 
the gods ; they are in rank little inferior to minor 

f ods, live -with them, and much after their fashion. 

Ivery tribe invokes the souls of deceased ancestors 
in endless array at every ceremonial, after invoking 
the minor gods ; and they especially remember 
those of men reno-wnedfor great or good actions, 
as for reclaiming waste lands, for extraordinary 
bravery, for -wisdom in council, or for remarkable 
integrity of life. They believe that beatified 
souls, although wholly -without power, may act as 
intercessors -with some of the gods, as -with Dinga 
Pennu, on the one point of inducing him to restore 
lost relations speedily to their homes ’ (Maepherson, 
Memorials of Service, 95). 

Among that remarkable people the Kafirs of the 
Hindu-kush, though the fact is denied by them, 
there are distinct traces of ancestor- worship. They 
have the custom of making straw effigies of the 
honoured dead, which are paraded at their funerals, 
and one year after his death an effigy is erected to 
the memory of every Kafir of adult age. These 
images are of various kinds, carved out of wood 
with axes and knives on conventional models. 
‘ The more ponderous kinds,’ says Kobertson, ‘ are 
roughly fashioned in the forest, and are then 
brought into the -village to be finished. Some of 
the Best images have a manikin seated on the 
left arm holdmg a pipe ; others have similar little 
images perched on the chair-handle. Several of 
the large images have all manner of quaint designs 
and carving over their bodies. Some_ even look as 
if the carving were intended to imitate tatuing, 
such as the Burmese are so fond_ of. The people 
have a good deal of superstition about these 
effigies. Bad weather which occurred while a slave 
was carving some images for me to take to India, 


was ascribed to the fact that images were being 
taken from the country. . . . The images are often 
decorated -ndth -n-isps of cloth bound round the 
head, and, where the juniper-cedar is easily obtain- 
able, by sprigs of that tree fastened to the brows. 
The faces of the_ effigies are carved precisely like 
the idols, and similarly white round stones are 
used for the eyes, and vertical cuts for the mouth, 
or rather the teeth. The effigies are proiided with 
matchlocks, or bows and arrows, axes and daggers, 
carefully but grotesquely carved, and commonly 
have a cart- wheel-shaped ornament in the middle 
of the back. The effigies of males are given tur- 
bans, while those of females have a peemiar head- 
dress, which is possibly a rough imitation of a 
homed cap. Before these images of the eminent 
dead sacrifices are made, and their pedestals are 
sprinkled yith blood by their descendants when 
they are suffering from sickness. Long stones are 
also erected to serve as a kind of cenotaph, and 
a goat is always killed when the pillar is erected. 
The Kafirs also celebrate a festival, known as 
Mamma, in honour of the illustrious dead; and 
the last two days of the Duban feast are devoted 
to dancing, feasting, and singing ballads in honour 
of the departed heroes of the tribe’ (Kobertson, 
Kc^rs of the Eindu-Jiush, 636 ff., 414f.). 

6. The Sraddha. — The mind-rite of orthodox 
Hindus, knoivn as the Srfiddha (Sanskrit &rat, 
‘faith,’ ‘trust,’ ‘belief’), is a more highly developed 
form of the primitive funeral feast and of the 
custom of feeding the dead. Even so late as the 
time of Manu (Institutes, iii. 267-271) the idea of 
providing food for the dead was recognized. ‘ The 
ancestors of men,’ he u-rites, ‘are satisfied a whole 
month -with sesamum, rice, barley, black lentils or 
vetches, water, roots, and fruit, given with pre- 
scribed ceremonies; two months with fish, three 
months -with venison, four mth mutton, five -with 
the flesh of such birds as the tivice-bom may eat, 
six months -with the flesh of Idds, seven with that 
of spotted deer, eight with that of the deer or 
antelope called Ena, nine -with that of the Rum 
deer ; ten months are they satisfied with the flesh 
of -NVild boars and wild buffaloes, eleven -^vith that 
of bares and of tortoises, a whole year with the 
milk of cows and food made of that milk ; from 
the flesh of the long-eared white goat their satis- 
faction endures twelve years. The pot-herb Ocimum 
sanctum, the pra-\vn, the flesh of a rhinoceros or 
of the iron-coloured Md, honey, and all such forest 
grains as are eaten by hermits, are formed for thek 
satisfaction -uithout end.’ He farther directs (iii. 
205 ff.) that an offering to the ^ds should be made 
at the beginning and end of a Sr5ddha. ‘ It must 
not begin and end -with an offering to ancestors ; 
for he who begins and ends -udth an oblation to the 
Pitris quickly perishes -uith his progeny.’ The 
Brahman is directed to smear -with cow-dung a 
urified and sequestered piece of ground, -with a 
eclivity towards the south. ‘The divine manes 
are always pleased -with an oblation jn empty 
glades, naturally clear, on the banks of rivers, and 
m solitary spots.’ The officiant is then to seat the 
assembleu Brahmans, and he is to honour them, 
‘ha-ving first honoured the gods with fraCTant 
garlands and sweet odours.’ The feeding of Brah- 
mans at the mind-rite was thus customary. As 
another lawgiver directs, ‘ YTiatever mouthfuls 
at a Ha-vyaka-vya (or Sraddha) are eaten by the 
Brahmans are eaten by the ancestors’ (Wilson, 
Indian Caste, i. 366). To drop the oblation into 
the hands of a Braliman is, Manu laj^ doiyn, 
equivalent to putting it into lire. ‘If his father 
be aUve, let him ofler the Sraddha to his ancestors 
in three higher degrees ; or let him cause his own 
father to eat as a Brahman at the obscqmM. 
Should his father be dead, and his grandfather be 
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living, let him, in performing the ohseqnies of his 
father, celebrate also his paternal grandfather. 
Having poured water with holy Kusa grass and 
sesamum into the hands of the Brahmans, let him 
give them the upper part of the cakes, saying, 
“Srfiddha to the Manes.” That fool who, having 
eaten of the Sraddha, gives the residue of it to a 
man of the servdle class, falls headlong down to 
the hell named Kfilasatra. The superfluous Pindas, 
or holy balls, may be given to a Brahman, to a cow, 
to a kid, or consigned to fire’ (iii. 220 f., 223, 249, 
261). , 

The form of the modem SrSddha rite is most 
intricate, and includes a number of minute observ- 
ances, the ritual of which is elaborately prescribed. 
In the form of the rite known as Ekoddishta, 
which is performed for the benefit of a single de- 
ceased individual, for ten days after the cremation 
lamps are kept lighted for the benefit of the Manes, 
to light the ghost during its progress to join the 
Pitris or sainted dead, either in a temple, or under 
a sacred fig-tree, or on the spot where the obsequial 
rites are to be performed. These, technically 
called Kriya-karma, should take place near running 
water ; and the spot is hence known as the ghdf, 
the usual term applied to the steps used for bathing 
at a river or tanlc. One condition is that it must 
not lie to the west of the house of death. This 
place, when selected, is carefully smeared with clay 
and cow-dung, a fireplace is erected, and beside it 
an altar of vmite clay, also smeared vrith the dung 
of the cow. The officiant, with his top-knot tied 
up, first bathes, and then standing with his face to 
the south, the land of spirits, offers a lamp, ses- 
amum, barley, water, and sprigs of the sacred 
Ku6a grass (Poa cynosttr aides), with a dedication 
to the klanes. The object of this rite is to allay 
the extreme heat and thirst which the spirit must 
undergo during cremation. This ends the cere- 
monies of the first day, and during the next ten 
days, either once or twice daily, the rite of feeding 
the spirit is performed. For Brahmans rice, the 
original sacred grain, and for Kshatriyas, and the 
illegitimate sons of Brahmans, barley-flour, are 
prescribed. These grains are boUed in a jar of 
copper, the old sacred metal, mixed with honey, 
muk, and sesamum, and then made into a smjjjl 
ball {pinda), which is offered to the spirit -with 
the invocation that it may obtain liberation, and 
reach the abodes of the blessed after crossing the 
hell called Kaurava (Manu, Institutes, iv. 88). By 
this rite the creation of a new body for the disem- 
bodied soul begins. On the first day one ball is 
offered, on the second two, and so on until during 
the observances of the ten days fifty-five balls have 
been offered. 

The motive of the offerings appears in the 
numerous invocations which are made at various 
times in the service. One runs thus ; ‘Thou hast 
been burnt in the fire of the pyre and hast become 
severed from thy brethren; bathe in this water 
and drink this milk, thou that dwellest in the 
ether without stay or support, troubled by storms 
and malignant spirits ; bathe and drink here, and 
having done so be happy.’ Another hymn is as 
follows : ‘ Let the lower, the upper, the middle 
fathers, the offerers of soma, arise I May those 
fathers who have attained the higher life protect 
us in the invocations I Let this reverence be paid 
to-day to the fathers who departed first, to those 
who departed last, who are situated in the terres- 
trial sphere, or who are now among the powerful 
races, the gods. Do us no injury, O Father, on 
account of any offence which we, after the manner 
of men, may commit against you. Fathers ! be- 
stow this wealth upon jmur sons, now grant them 
sustenance. Do thou, 0 resplendent God, along 
with the fathers who, whether they have undergone 


cremation or not, are gladdened by our oblation, 
bless us’ (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 297), 

By these ten days’ rites the spirit has been en- 
abled to escape from the same number of different 
hells, and gradually a new body udth all its mem- 
bers has been created. The order in which the 
members of this new body are formed is sometimes 
thus defined. On the first day the dead man gains 
his head ; on the second his ears, eyes, and nose ; 
on the third his hands, breast, and neck ; on the 
fourth his middle parts ; on the fifth his legs and 
feet ; on the sixth his vital organs ; on the seventh 
his bones, marrow, veins, and arteries; on the 
eighth his nails, hair, and teeth ; on the ninth aU 
remaining limbs and organs and his manly strength. 
The rites of the tenth day are usually specially 
devoted to the task of removing the sensations of 
hunger and thirst which the new body then begins 
to experience. The house and the vessels whim it 
contams are purified so as to remove the last taint 
of the death pollution ; the fireplace at the scene 
of the obseqmes is broken, and a handful of water 
is offered to the ether to assuage the thirst of the 
spirit. After bathing at a spot higher up the 
stream than that where the obsequies were per- 
formed, the ofiBciant and other relatives go home- 
wards, first being Isprinkled with the five products 
of the sacred cow {pancha-gSvya), and taking care 
to lay a ball of uncooked meal on the road behind 
them, so as to attract the attention of the ghost 
and dissuade it from returning in their company. 

On the eleventh day the chief rites consist in the 
gift of a cow (kapila-dana) to the chief Brilhman, 
and the loosing of a scape-bullock (vi-fotsarga) in 
the name of tne deceased. This seems to bo 
artly a survival of the ancient rite of animal sacri- 
ce, and partly a means of removing the tabu of 
death (Frazer, GB^ iii. 13 SI). It is released with 
the dedications ; ‘ To father, mother, and relatives 
on the father’s and mothers side, to the family 
priest {purohita), wife’s relatives, those who have 
died without rites, and who have not bad the due 
obsequial ceremonies performed, may salvation 
come by the loosing of the bullock ! ’ At the pre- 
sent day the animal is usually branded with the 
divine emblems of the discus and trident, and 
henceforth is allowed to wander free in the village 
lands. Food is again cooked, and offered to the 
Manes, with the invocation; ‘You have finished 
your course, and have reached the abodes of bliss. 
Be present, though invisible, at this rite.’ The 
general effect of the ceremony is that the spirit 
ceases to be a disembodied ghost, and becomes en- 
rolled among the sainted dead. On the twelfth 
day food is again offered, and water poured at the 
root of a sacred fig-tree for the refreshment of the 
spirit. 

The rite done for the benefit of one individual 
person {Ekoddishta Sraddha) is quite distinct from 
the annual propitiation of the Manes of the family. 
On the last day of this feast all ancestors are named 
and propitiated, but sacred food balls {pinda) are 
offered only for the three male ancestors on the 
father’s side — the father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather. The idea prevails that the ancestor, 
once united with the sainted dead, needs no further 
special propitiation. The non -Aryan tribes believe 
that, like themselves, the spirits of the dead are 
mortal. What becomes of them after a eouple of 
generations no one cares to say. But when that 
eriod has elapsed, they are supposed to be finally 
isposed of, and, being no longer objects of fear to 
the survivors, their worship is neglected, and 
attention is paid only to the more recent dead, 
whose powers of mischief are recognized. The 
Gonds propitiate only for one year tlie souls of 
their departed friends, and this is done even if they 
have been persons of no note in their lifetime. 
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But -u-ith worthies of the tribe the case is different, 
and if one of them has founded a village or been 
its headman or priest, he is regarded as a god for 
many years, and a small shrine of earth is erected 
to his memory, at which sacrifices are annually 
offered (Hislop, op. cit. 16 f.). 

No Sraddha is performed for girls who die un- 
married, and for hoys only if they have undergone 
initiation and investiture with tlie sacred thread. 
Special rites are performed in the case of those 
■wmose ghosts are imiversally regarded as malig- 
nant. ouch cases are those of a woman dying in 
childbirth or in a state of impurity. Her corpse is 
generally anointed vrith the five products of the 
cow, sprinkled with water, a little fire is placed on 
the chest, and it is then either cremated or flung 
into running water. In such cases it is a common 
rule that no rites are performed until the ninth 
day after death, when, it the family can afford the 
cost, the ceremonies of the last few days, as already 
described, are performed. To these are added a 
special rite of expiation, which is intended to free 
the household from pollution. Similar rites of a 
special kind are performed when a man is droivned, 
dies on an unlucky day, or in the case of one 
originally a Hindu who becomes an outcast, a 
Christian, or a Musalman. In this rite, which is 
knoum as Narayana-hali, ‘oblation to the god 
Narayana,’ the Sraddha of expiation is usually 
erformed over an image of the deceased, made of 
arley or some other grain (Bombay Gazetteer, xx. 
622 f.j Eisley, op. cit. L 266, ii. 191; Crooke, op. 
cit. i. 90, 210, ii. 465). 

The Sraddha is performed throughout India with 
more or less variety of practice by all orthodox 
Hindus. Among the castes of a lower grade the 
primitive custom of feeding the dead has been to 
some degree extended after the example of their 
Hindu neighbours. The main point oif difference 
is the abbreviation of the rite, which does not 
extend over a period so long protracted as in the 
case of the orthodox, and the ceremonial is very 
often limited to the last few days of the mourning 
season. 

7 . Hindu worship of the Pitris . — The question 
remains — how far the Hindus can be said to 
‘worship’ the Pitris. In the earliest Vedic period 
the worship paid to the Manes was distinct from 
that of natural phenomena. ‘ It is not denied that 
the Hindus made gods of departed men. They did 
this long after the Vedic period. But there is no 
proof that all the Vedic gods, as claims Spencer, 
were the worshipped souls of the dead. No argu- 
mentum afero can show in a Vedic dawn-hymn any- 
thing other than a hynm to personified Dawn, or 
make it probable that this dawn was ever a mortal’s 
name’ (Hopkins, Beligions of India, p. 10). The 
general theory seems to have been that ancestors 
are of a class difl'erent from that of the gods, and 
that though they are divine and possessed of many 
godlike powers, so that the Vedic poet thus invokes 
them, ‘O Fathers, may the sky-people grant us 
life ; may we follow the course of the living,’ yet 
they are distinct from the gods, and never con- 
founded with them (ih. 143, 145). Hence, in the 
Vedic ritual of the Srfiddha, when the officiant 
invites the gods and ancestors to the feast, he does 
so vrith two separate invocations (Colebrooke, 
Essays, 114). Speaking of the Vedic conception 
of Yama, the god of death, Barth thus writes : ‘ It 
b there, at the remotest extremities of the heavens, 
the abode of light and the eternal waters, that he 
reigns henceforward in peace and m imion vrith 
Vanina. There, by the sound of hb flute, under 
the branches of tne mythic tree, he assembles 
around him the dead who have lived nobly. They 
reach him in a crowd, conveyed by Agni, guided 
by POshan, and grimly scanned as they pass by 


the two monstrous dogs who are the guardians of 
the road. Clothed in a glorious body, and made to 
drink of the celestial soma, which renders them 
immortal, they enjoy henceforward by hb side 
an endless felicity, seated at the same tables with 
the gods, gods themselves, and adored here below 
under the name of Pitrb, or fathers ’ (Beligiont oj 
India, Eng. tr. 22 ff.). When we come to the 
Atharva Veda, we first encounter the specific 
doctrine of the elevation of the Pitris. The due 

E erformance of rites raises them, we are told, to a 
igher_ state; in fact, if offerings are not given, 
the spirits do not go to heav'en. Thb view was 
still further extended in a later period. It b when 
we reach the Epic period that we find a progressive 
identification of the gods and the Pitris. ‘The 
divinities and the Manes are satbfied with the obla- 
tion in fire. The hosts of gods axe waters ; so, too, 
are the Manes. . . . They are both of one b^g ’ 
(Mahahh&rata L 7. 7 ff. ). The poet speaks also of the 
Manes worshipping the Creator, PrajfipatiBrahmS, 
in hb Paradbe. It is in the Purflnic period, when 
the Indian religions imagination ran not, and pro- 
duced that vague and complex system which b the 
basb of modem Hindubm, that we find them mixed 
up with Vedic gods and a host of other objects of 
devotion, like the bird Garuda and the world-snake 
Sesha. But throughout thb progressive develop- 
ment the Pitris seem invariably to lack that 
criterion of worship which we have already fixed. 
They are never regarded as independent divine 
beinM ; on the contrary, stress is always laid upon 
the fact that they depend upon their friends on 
earth for continuous aid and maintenance, and 
that their advancement to a higher stage b im- 
ossible without the due performance of rites done 
y their pious descendants. 

LiTBiunmB.— The authorities have been freely quoted fn the 
course of this article. The best authority on the funeral rites 
of Hindus is still Colebrooke’s essay iaAnaticRettarehu (1801), 
vU. 282 ff. ; reprinted in Estayt on the Religion and Philosophy 
0 / the Hindus, ed. 1858, 93 ff, A good account of the modern 
rites will be found in Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan 
ilisfn’cfs (1882-84), ii. 863 f., D17ff. ; Grierson, Bihar Peasant 
Life (1885), SOI ff. Full details are given in the caste articles in 
the Bombay Gazetteer, edited by Sir J. Campbell. 

W. Crooke. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT 9 F 
THE DEAD (Iranian). — The Zarathushtrian 
religion, as knotvn from the Avesta. comprises an 
elaborate system of religions thoughts and moral 
habits founded on the idea of two universal powers, 
one heavenly and pure, the world of Ahura Mazda 
(Ormazd), and its contrast, the bad and impure 
world of the devils, the head of whom b .^gra 
Mainyu (Ahriman). In thb religion, according to 
its theoretical scheme, the ancestors, or the souls 
of the dead, play no part ; but practically, in the 
popular customs and beliefs, the cult of the deed 
still surrives. Parsism not only permits this 
popular worship, but even finds room for it in the 
official ritutd, so that in the Yashts of the Inter 
Avesta we read a voluminous litany to angels or 
ghosts, in whom, no doubt, are to be recognized 
the souls of the dead, especially those of the 
ancestors. But it must be observed that_ these 
primitive ghosts are difficult to recognize in the 
shape that is given them in thb Avestan com- 
position, being often placed in the epical evolution 
ns heroes or lungs of old, as patrons or protectors 
of persons, families, or provinces, or as heavenly 
angels or genii, fashioned after the national and 
religious ideas of the Iranians. 

These ghosts are in the Avesta willed Fravashis 
(Pahlavi Farvardin), and are invoked in the 
13th, or Ft^wrdin-Y asht. The word Fraynshi 
means in the Avestan language ‘confession, the 
Fravaahi being a pei’sonification of the belief of the 
pious, hb genius or his alter ego, who protects lira 
and takes care of him daring his lifetime, and who 
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■will, in time, receive him in the other world. 
Under this theological fahrio is no doubt concealed 
a more primitive idea of a being which in some 
way belongs to human nature as part of his soul 
or as the principle of his life, nourishing him and 
gi\'h^ him growth. These original functions of 
the hravashis may he traced in the Avesta itself, 
when it teUs that Ormazd, through these angels, 
makes all plants and herbs spring out of the 
earth, gives offspring to the herds, shapes the 
child in the mother’s womb, gives it all its limbs, 
lets it he bom, and grants the mothers many chil- 
dren, Originally these beings may have conferred 
these boons themselves without the direction of any 
supreme god, thus fulfilling the functions that 
ordinarily belong to the pro-vince of the ancestors. 

This onaracter of ancestral patronage becomes 
yet more conspicuous when we read Yasht xiii. 
84 ff. Here we see how the Travashis, when 
drought menaces the land, hurry to the heavenly 
lake vourukasha, and how they quarrel in order 
to procure water, ‘each for his o-wn family, his 
own village, his own tribe, his own country.’ 

That the Persians themselves looked upon the 
Fravashis as souls, we learn from Yasna xx-vL 7 : 
‘We invoke the souls of the dead {iristh&ndm 
urvano], the Fravashis of the righteous, the 
Fravashis of all our kinsmen that have died in this 
house, the Fravashis of men and women, of both 
sexes we invoke’ (similarly Yasna Ixxi. M). The 
little we know of the exterior of the Fravashis fits 
in with this definition. ‘ They come flying like a 
well-'winged bird,’ we read in Yasht xiii, 70. The 
souls, then, were imagined in the shape of birds ; 
as the Egyptian ba and ns the souls in the Assyrian 
hell are described ; ns the souls, according to Greek 
beliefs, left the bodies on the point of death under 
the guise of birds — the same idea as still confronts 
us in European folklore (cf. von Negelein, ‘ Seele 
als Vogel’ in Globus, Ixxix. 357-361, 381-384; 
Goldziher, ib. Ixxxiii. 301-304). 

The cult of the Fravashis has had its fixed place 
and its special time in Zoroastrianism; the time 
was the period Hamaspathmaldaya, March 10th- 
20th, i.e. the five last days of the year plus 
the five intercalary days, which days the Indo- 
European peoples always were wont to consecrate 
to the sonis of the dead. Further, the Fravashis 
are always invoked in the evening, vis. in the 
Aiwisratnrima Aibigaya (cf. Yasna i. 6 ; Gsh. iv. 
1-2), being the first part of the night from 6 to 
12, — the usual time reserved for the cult of the 
dead by kindred nations. We derive our in- 
formation about the customs of this cult from 
Yasht xiii. 49-62: ‘We invoke the good, the 
mighty, the holy Fravashis of the righ^ns, who 
descend to the ■voUages at the time of the Hamas- 
pathmaGdaya and return thither every night for 
ten nights to ask for help. Will any praise 
ns T Will anybody pay homage to us t Who -will 
accept ns amongst his ownt Who ■will bless ns! 
Who ■will receive ns vrith a handful of meat and a 
garment, and -with sacred reverence T ’ Everybody 
who fulfils his duty to these Fravashis — we are 
told in the same Yasht — shall have his house filled 
with good things during the coming year (Yasht 
xiii. 61 f.). 

This custom survived far into the Middle Ages ; 
the Arabian chronologist al-B!rfinl testifies that 
the Persians during these days placed the meat in 
the rooms of the deceased, or on the roofs of the 
houses, belie^ving that the dead conversed with 
the family ; then they burnt juniper as incense in 
their honour (».«. in reality to keep them a^way) 
(al-Btrfinl, Chronology, trsnsl. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 210 fi:).* 

• Cf. also tho rattrical Sad-dar, difJng probably from tht end 
of the ISUi cent., xiii., xxii., xil., tr. Hyde, UUi. niig. vetmim 


The Fravashis are not only invoked during the 
HamaspathmaGdaya-period, but also commemor- 
ated on the 19th of every month ; in the Persian 
calendar (see art. Calekdar [Persian]) they have, 
further, their place as the protectors of the first 
month of the year {Fravardtn ; cf. the Armenian 
loan-name of tne twelfth month. Erotic ; HUbscli- 
mann, Armenische Grammatik, 1895," i. 184 f.). 
Corresponding to this official position of the Fra- 
vashis, the Persian imagination elevated them into 
higher and higher spheres; and ■we often meet 
with them as the genii of the stars (e.y. Yasht 
xiii. 6-7 ; Main6g-i Khrat xlix. 22 f.). Altogether 
they seem in later times to have taken up a place 
in the Persian cosmology similar to the Salnovct in 
Greece. 

Bendes their place in the ritual, the Fravashis 
play a prominent part in the private cult of the 
Persians, especially in the funeral ceremony called 
dfringdn {‘homage’). It was a common meal to 
which tho survivors invited both rich and poor ; 
the priests attended the feast and performed several 
symbolical ceremonies. On that occasion cakes of 
meat and flour were offered to the spirit of the 
recently deceased. The origin of this feast seems 
to be a meal to the nourishment of the deceased. 
The same oblation is repented at the festival in 
memory of the deceased, or the Srosh Dariin, 
where cakes are offered ■to the angel of Death, 
Srosh. 

In Armenia the Persian ideas on the Fravashis 
and their cult have continued into modem times. 
They are commemorated on the Saturdays before 
the five great festivals of the year, and, upon the 
whole, every Saturday. They are imagined to 
dwell in the neighbourhood of the tombs and in 
the houses of their kinsmen, and the survivors 
bum incense and light candles in honour of them. 
At the tombs the Armenians celebrate a special 
commemoration of the dead, on which occasion 
they bum quantities of incense. The Manes dwell 
three days on earth ; then they fly away to heaven, 
leaving behind their blessings to their descendants. 
Especially between fathers and sons there is a vivid 
communication at that time. The Armenians as 
well as the Persians imagine that souls are con- 
nected vath the stars. 

Lirawnuir. — J. Donsesteter, Lt Zeitd-Avetta, Psria, 1892- 
1893, U. 162 S., 600ff. ; N. SSderblom, ‘Lcs IVavMhlj,' JIBS, 
1899; Manuk Abeghiaa,Derann«n{»eAe rojfajiouix, Lelpdg, 
1899,230. Ed. Lehmakn. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Japanese). — In order to understand 
whnt the worship of ancestors and of the dead 
actually amounts to in Japan, we must distinguish 
clearly the trae national religion, that is to say, tho 
native primitive Shinto, as it existed during tho 
first centuries of the Christian era, from the Shinto 
subsequently modified under the influence of 
Chinese ideas. This transformed Shinto indeed 
is of very little interest here, os it is only a 
shadow cast over Japan from the continent. Our 
task is to distinguish and emphasize the ideas that 
are really Japanese, originm, and prior to this 
foreign influence ; and to accomplish it we must 
examine only the most ancient documents, such as 
tho Kojiki {Records of Ancient Matters, A.D. 712), 
the Nxhongi {Chronicles of Japan, A.D. 720), the 
Norito (rituals which were not published until the 
beginning of the 10th cent, but were undoubtedly 
composed at a much earlier date), etc., being careful 
to eliminate, even in these documents, any traces 
of Chinese ideas which they may contain. 

Ptnanm, Oxford, 1700, pp. 444. 447 f., 456. There 1* Uke^wlee 
> record of the celebration of the feast in 638 (Hottmann, Auizilffe 

ouj»vriS(Aen At(enpfTti*c6eraf<Srtyrtr,I/:iprig,16S0 p 78fl5‘ 
while In 666 Choerole epent ten dape at Nlilbis to celebrate the 

fraTardagin : i-iii' iomr Ter «’ovp6i'p<u> wpocrayoprvouerw, i 
wavio(Menandar, ed. Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829, p.S74). 
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It is on account of the neglect of these necessary 
precautions that Japanese writers, especially the 

f reat native philologians of the IStli and the 
eginning of the 19th cent., have represented their 
national religion as being mainly an ancestor-cult, 
while in reality it is mamly a cmt of nature. For 
instence, the famous theologian Hirata (1776-1843), 
while claiming to restore the primitive Shinto, calls 
into existence a fanciful religion, into which he in- 
troduces, in an artificial way, ancestor- worship as 
practised by the Chinese; the worshippers must 
pray to the whole succession of their family an- 
cestors in order that these Manes may protect their 
descendants and see to their happiness {Tamadasuki, 
vol. X.). From Japan this erroneous conception 
spread into Europe, where the ivriters have, one after 
another, repeated the statement that Shinto Avas 
chiefly an ancestor-cult. Even the most conscien- 
tious scholars have not escaped the influence of this 
prevailing idea. Sir Ernest SatoAV maintained in 
Handbook for Japan^ (Introd. pp. 62, 69) 
that ‘ m its very earliest beginnings Shinto appears 
to have been ancestor - worship.’ This eminent 
Japanese scholar has now, however, given m 
that theoiy. But more recently. Prof. B. EL. 
Chamberlam wrote {Things Japanese^, 1898, p. 
368) : ‘ Shinto is the name given to the mythology 
and vague ancestor- and nature-worship which pre- 
ceded the introduction of Buddhism mto Japan.’ 
Dr. W. E. Griflas {Religions of Japan, 1895, p. 88) 
emphasizes the idea, saying that ‘from the 
Emperor to the humblest believer, the God-way 
is founded on ancestor - worship, and has had 
grafted upon its ritual system nature-worship.’ 
Capt. Brinkley sums up the whole in the very 
concise statement; * Ancestor - worship was the 
basis of Shinto.’ 

This theory is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
the reverse of the historical evolution as it actually 
took place. It is evident that at a certain period 
ancestor- worship Avas seen to be the dominant cult 
of Shinto, and when people in our time Adsit the 
temples which are defeated for ever to illustrious 
ancestors or to certain nature-gods confounded Avith 
Imperial ancestors, they are tempted to see in them 
a confirmation of the general theory of Herbert 
Spencer. But if wo get rid of these modem im- 
pressions, and also lay aside the conventional 
opinions of native commentators, and if wo con- 
fine our attention simply to the ancient Avritings, 
we find that the oldest and most interesting parts 
of the Kojiki and the Nihongi, those relating to 
the ‘age of the gods,’ are essentially devoted to 
nature myths ; that, moreover, the most important 
Norito celebrate the glory of the gods of nature, 
and that it is not animism but naturism that in 
Japan, as in so many other countries, constitutes 
the real basis of the primitive religion. Does this, 
however, mean that, as Dr. W. G. Aston maintains 
at the present time, ‘ Shinto, the old native religion 
of Japan, had no cult of trae ancestors ’ {Man, 1908, 
No. 23, cf. his Shinto, 1905, p. 44 and passim % 
K. Florenz, Nihongi, Zeitedter der Gotter, ToWo, 
1901, p. 253, and art. SHINTO)? The present 
Avriter thinks rather that the truth lies between 
these two extremes, and that, if ancestor-worship 
did not appear until after nature-worship, and if it 
was then developed chiefly under the influence of 
Chinese ideas, it nevertheless existed in germ in 
the original Shinto as in the majority of primitive 
religions. 

We shall not discuss the question ns to whether 
cannibalism existed in pre-historio Japan, and if so, 
whether it Avas followed by a ceremonial anthro- 
pophagy, which is then explained by the desire to 
ofier to certain ancestral gods the food they would 
most appreciate (see N. Gordon Munro, Primitive 
Culture in Japan,’ in Trans, of the Asiat. Soc. of 


Japan, Dec. 1906, vol. xxxiv. pt. 2, pp. 7311. and 
133 ff.). As a matter of fact, from the time that 
primitive man invests all the gods, if not Avith his 
oAATi -.form, at least A\dth his feelings, this mo^ 
anthropomorphism must lead him to offer to the 
gods, Avhoever they may be, the things AA-hioh 
appear most precious to himself, and the gods for 
AAmom these sacrifices are intended may be gods of 
nature quite as well as ancestral spirits. We shall 
therefore dismiss this questionable interpretation 
of customs which are themselves doubtful, and 
confine ourselves Avholly to the AATitten documents. 

These documents shoAV us, in the first place, that 
the primitive Japanese had a vague belief in the 
immortality of the soul, AA'ithout liaving, hoAvever, 
any precise or absolute idea on the subject. The 
Nihongi, when relating the story of the hero 
Tamichi, who appeared one day as a serpent Aidth 
glaring eyes to punish the violators of his tomb, 
ascribes to the men of that time the thought; 
‘ Although dead, Tamichi at last had his revenge. 
Hoav can it be said that the dead have no knoAV- 
ledge?’ This passage alone is sufficient to prove 
that there Avere supporters of another opinion, who 
doubted the sentient immortality of the dead. In 
general, however, they believed that the dead sur- 
vived this life. The common people descended 
through the opening of the grave to a dark lower 
region, Yomi, i.c. ‘the Land of Darkness,’ Avhere 
there Avere neither reAvards nor punishments, but 
where all, good and bad alike, continued to lead 
a vague existence, regretting the life and light 
of the upper region. This is the dark kingdom, 
which sAvarms Avith the fierce deities of disease 
and death, the ‘ hideous and polluted land ’ where 
Izanagi, horror-stricken, found his Avife Izanami in 
a state of putrefaction. Other persons, such as 
Izanagi himself, do not share this general destiny ; 
it is on a terrestrial island amidst the living that 
this god chooses his resting-place. Lastly, many 
diirine heroes and illustrious persons were trans- 
lated to the ‘ Plain of High Heaven ’ {Takama no 
hara). Just as the first parents had sent the most 
beautiful of their children, the Sun and the Moon, 
to that upper region to illumine it Avith their 
brOliance, so men raised the objects of their 
admiration up to the stars. Like the deified 
Roman Emperors, they were ‘sideribus recepti.’ 
The dead whose brilliant career terminatedT in 
this final assumption Avere not, however, the most 
virtuous; they were the most illustrious, and 
their apotheosis was only the natural continuation 
of their former power. Thus, the particular abode 
of the dead depended chiefly upon their earthly 
dignity. Their future life, Avitn which no moral 
consideration had to do, rested upon an idea that 
was purely aristocratic. The ladder of the ranks 
of men had a top which was lost in the clouds and 
leaned against the floor of the gods. In a word, 
the spirits of men found a place veiy readily in the 
society of the gods of nature. The heroic glory 
of the one corresponded to the physical brilliance 
of the other. They took up their abode in the 
same places, and in virtue of the same inherent 
sovereignty. 

This bemg so, it follows that the cult of the 
dead was of a someAA’hat vague character, and that 
ancestors were worshipped mainly in proportion to 
the social position they had held during life. One 
old mythical account, in which there is a descrim 
tion of the burial of the god Ame - waka - hiko 
(‘heaven-young-prince’) by a flock of birds, Avhioh 
perform the various duties of the funeral ceremony, 
shows us clearly that the Japanese must have pi^* 
tised very complicated rites on such occasions. The 
existence of funeral sacrifices also shoAvs that they 
rendered to their ancestors a worship intended to 
ensure their welfare, proriding them Avith the 
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objects, animals, and companions •which they 
■would require in the other life. The most impor- 
tant ■writing on this subject is one ■which relates 
hoiv human sacrifices were suppressed — an event 
■which the Chronicles of Japan place at a time cor- 
responding to that of the birth of Christ, hut which 
prohahly should he brought do^wn to a more recent 
date, of the actual occurrence of which, however, 
there can he no doubt. One passage explains, first 
of all, why they thought of this suppression ; 

‘28th year [of the reign of Suinin = 2 B.O.], 10th month, 6th 
day. 'Vamato-hiko no Mfkoto, the MIkado’a younger brother 
by the mother’s side, died. 

‘11th month, 2nd day. Tamato-hiko ■was buried at TsuW- 
xaka in Musa, ilhereujron his personal attendants were 
assembled, and were all hurled alive upright in the precinot 
of the tomb. For several days they died not, but wept and 
wailed day and night. At last they died and rotted. Dogs 
and crows gathered and ate them. 

‘ The Emperor, hearing the sound of their weepi^ and walling, 
was grieved nt heart, and commanded his high officers, saying : 
“ It & a very painful thing to force those whom one has loved 
in life to follow him in death. Though it be an ancient custom, 
why follow it if it is bad? From this time forward, take counsel 
so os to put a stop to the following of the dead." ‘ 

Another passage then tells how the reform was 
accomplished : 

‘82nd year [«=8 *.D.], 2th month, 6th day. The Empress 
Hibasu-hlme no Mikoto died. Some time before the burial, the 
Emperor commanded his Ministers, saying : “We have already 
recognized that the following of the dead is not good. What 
should now be done in performing this burial?" Thereupon 
Homl no Sukuno came forward and said: “It Is not good to 
bury living men upright at the tumulus of a prince. How can 
such a practice be handed down to posterity t I heg leave to 
propose an expedient which I will submit to your Majesty." So 
ne sent messengers to summon up from the Land of Idzumo a 
hundred men of the clay-workers' Be [hereditary corporation!. 
Ho himself directed the men of the clay-workers' Be to take 
clay and form therewith shapes of men, horses, and various 
objects, which he presented to the Emperor, saying: “Hence- 
forward let it be the law for future ages to substitute things of 
clay for living men, and to set them up at tumuli." Then the 
toperor was greatly rejoiced, and commended Noml no Sukune, 
saying : “Thy expedient hath greatly pleased Our heart." So 
the things of clay were first set up at the tomb of Hibasu-bime 
no Mikoto. And a name was given to these clay obJeotB. They 
•were called haniwa, or clay rings. 

‘Then a decree was Issued, saying: “Henceforth these clay 
figures must be set up at tumuli : let not men be banned.*' 
lime Emperor bountifully rewarded Komi no Sukuno for this 
service, and also bestowed on him a kneading-place, and ap- 
pointed him to the official charge of the clay-workers' Be. Bis 
original title was therefore changed, and be was calied Hash! 
no Omi. This is bow it came to pass that the Hashi no Muraji 
superintend the burials of the Emperors ‘ {Nihongi, tr. by Aston, 
18§6, vok I. p. 178 f.). 

"With regard to the other funeral ofierings, we are 
BufBoiently enlightened hy the pottery, weapons, 
and ornaments brought to light W excavations in 
the ancient Japanese tombs. Aston interprets 
these customs as being ‘partly a symbolical lan- 
guage addressed to the deceased, and partly . . . 
an appeal for sympathy by the mourners and a 
response hy their friends.* The present ■writer 
thinks rather that we should see in them the proof 
of a belief in the continued sentient existence of 
the dead, and in the necessity for satisfying the 
needs which they still experience in the other 
world, t.e., in a word, the existence of a real cult 
of the dead. Even to-day the majority of the 
Japanese scarcely think of a future life, and the 
conception of the immortality of the soul seenrs 
almost foreign to them; and yet towards their 
ancestors they TCvform no less rigorously the 
minute rites of the ancestor-worship oorrowed by 
them from Chino. It is probable that the primi- 
tive Japanese also, who, as the ancient ■writings 
testify, were even at the hour of death not in the 
least concerned about a future life, felt none the 
less the desire to do all that they thought might 
BtUl bo useful for their dead relatives. It is true 
that the ancient documents do not make any direct 
reference to this point ; but the fact must not be 
lost sight of that tnese are annals in which scarcely 
any but famous persons are described, and in which 
we could hardly expect to find information regarding 
the obscure life of the common people. They men- 


tion the human sacrifices offered at the tomb of 
an Imperial prince more readily than the humble 
offering of rice and water wliich poor families 
might make. But, on the other hand, with regard 
to heroes and illustrious personages, we find very 
clear cases of deification and of worship rendered 
to the far-off ancestors, gods of nature or human 
beings, who were regarded as the household gods 
(m'igami) of the great families of the 8th century. 
(For further detafls on this last point see the present 
■writer’s book, Le ShinntcHsme, Paris, 1907, p. 276 f.). 

This cult of ancestors, which we can assert Avith 
certainty in some illustrious cases, and logically 
infer also among the poor people who were un- 
kno^wn to the court historiographers, was speedily 
developed and systematized under the influence of 
continental ideas. Then Chinese ancestor-Avorship 
came to be established Avith all the ceremonies 
which it involves and all the consequences it en- 
tails, beginning Avith the very important practice 
of adoption, Avnich Avas intended to ensure the con- 
tinuance of family sacrifices. But this evolution, 
which is quite distinct from real Jimanese religious 
ideas, is beyond our subject. See China. 

Michel Kevon. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (JeAvish). — As was to be expected, 
the final victory of monotheism made tlie con- 
scious practice of forbidden or doubtful rites in 
connexion Avith the dead impossible to those Avho 
strictly folloAved the sober development of pure 
Mosaism in early post-Biblical times and the vari- 
ous periods of Rabbinism that folloAved. Ancient 
occultism retained, lioAvever, a hold on the minds 
of not a feAv in each generation ; and the conflu- 
ence of Eastern and Western mystical ideas which 
in mediseval times produced the theosophical sys- 
tems of the Kabbalah, gave a further impetus to 
various essentially nn-Mosaio notions about the 
dead, and even succeeded in partially invading 
the liturgical form of synagogue-Avorship. 

The literary evidence, Avhich is on some im- 
portant points supported by practices prevalent at 
the present day, has here to be collected from (1) 
the Apocryphal and Psendepigraphical Ainitings 
attached to the OT; (2) the Talmudic and Mid- 
roshic literature ; (3) the Liturgy ; (4) the Kab- 
balah. Only the salient features need, hoAvever, 
be mentioned in each part. 

I. Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical litera- 
ture.'* — Taking the different parts of the subject, 
in so far ns sufficiently iiMortant data exist, in the 
order folloAved in the * Hebrew ’ article above, it 
must first be mentioned that the garden or Para- 
dise assigned to Enoch and the other elect is, 
according to the Booh of Enoch (32* 65* 106*), 
imagined to be at the end of the earth toAvards 
the east. In it is the tree of Avisdom (32’-«), 
whose fruit the holy ones eat and attain high 
knowledge. In 47* ‘ the holy ones who dAvell in 
the heavens ’ are, hoAvever, spoken of. The well 
of righteousness mentioned in 48* is perhaps a 
reminiscence of the ' water of life ’ which is to be 
found in the Babylonian heaven and other mythi- 
cal localities. \Vhether the psendmigraphical 
work knoAvn os the Assumption ofjlloses origin- 
ally contained in the lost portions at the end an 
account of the translation of Moses to heaven still 
remains doubtful, though a negative answer would 
seem to accord best with the facts of the case (see 
the introduction to that book in Kautzsch’s edi- 
tion). Josephus, hoAvever, clearly implies a belief 
in it (Ant. tv. A-iii. 48), and 11* m the Ass, Mos. 


• Hie books contained in the Fon'onitn Apxrvpha (ed. O J 
Ball) are here quoted In the usual English fonn. For the other 
books, Hie Apohryphen und rieudepigraphen det AT M 
Eautzsch, IBOO) has been followed. The dates of the booS 
ranjre from about B.a 200 (Sirach) to the earlier Ckrtitian 
penoQ. 
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itself (ending, ‘the whole world is thy grave’) 
would seem to be in consonanee witli the idea. 
Concerning Baruch, the friend and disciple of 
Jeremiah, we are informed that he was to be pre- 
served alive ‘ to the end of the times ’ (Apoc. Bar. 
13^ 76“), — a favour which appears to stand in 
some relation to the translation of the earlier 
saints. 

In the ridicule of Babylonian idol-worship con- 
tained in the Epistle of Jeremiah is found the 
statement that they set gifts before the idols ‘ as 
unto dead men ’ (v.^) ; but the practice of offering 
gifts to the dead thus implied may be understood 
to have been as purely Babylonian as the idol- 
worship itself. A direct warning against the 
heathen worship of the dead is contained in Jubi- 
lees 22*^ (‘Their sacrifices they slay to the dead, 
and pray to the demons, and eat upon the graves ’) ; 
and it is natural to suppose that the warning 
would not have been needed, if there had been no 
tendency to adopt these practices among the Jews. 
The BupMsed reference to offerings made to the 
dead in Sir 30’® has been disproved by the Cairo 
Hebrew text (if here correct) ; for insteaa of ‘ messes 
of meat set upon a grave,' the Hebrew has ‘ heave- 
ofierings placed before an idol' (gillvl).* The treat- 
ment of the dead spoken of in Sir 7®* and To 4” 
may possibly refer to offerings made to the de- 
parted, but it is not imlikely that funeral rites 
only are meant in the former passage and funeral 
feasts in the latter (see the notes to the Vari- 
orum Apocrypha). It would seem indeed that the 
progress of monotheism had by that time made 
Iiahitual offerings to the dead impossible, and that 
the transformation of the practice into what has 
not inaptly been called ‘ the new sacrificial cult of 
the dead ’ (‘Das neue Totenopfer ’ [Schwally, Das 
Lehen nach dem Tode, p. 188]) had already set in. 
In 2 Mac. 12“-**, Judas Maccahseus is reported 
to have ordered the Jews under his command 
to offer up prayers and to send a large sum of 
money as a gift to Jerusalem, in order to effect 
an atonement for the Jewish soldiers killed in 
battle, under whose coats objects consecrated to 
idols — no doubt intended to serve as a magical 
protection — had been found. It has been sug- 
gested that the prayers and offerings of money 
were in reality intended by Judas and his com- 
panions to clear the survivors rather than the 
dead from the pollution of idolatry ; but as the 
author or compiler of 2 Mac. interpreted the act 
as having been performed on behalf of the dead 
(see **• "), the practice of trying to benefit 

the dead rather than paying homage to them must 
have been in vogue when the narrative assumed 
its present form (some time in the let cent. B.O.). 

The references to mourning customs found hero 
and there in the Old Test. Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
graphicol ivritings in the main support the view 
that the objectionable practices mentioned in 
the ‘Hebrew’ article lay outside the range of 
topics contemplate by the authora Even the 
picture of priests having ‘ their clothes rent, and 
their heads and beards shaven,’ and roaring and 
crying before their go^ ‘ as men do at the feast 
when one is dead ’ {Ep. Jer. vv.*>- “), is taken from 
Babylonian idol-worship, and does not necessarily 
point to exactly similar practices among the J ews. 
With regard to the number of days given up to 
mourning, it is remarkable that, whust Jth 
and Sir show that the practice of keying 
seven days was usually continued, the Life of 
Adorn and Eve speaks of six days’ mourning, the 
seventh being (like a Sabbath) reserved for r^t 
and joy. Bcn-Sira (apparently inconsistent with 

• In the OT, howtTsr, the plural only of thli word li used, 

Th» Greek «Vl (or M «ppc»rs to rest on a misreading 
(gSUi for giUil ) ; to idso the S>Tiac. 


himself) furthermore recommends (38”) a day or 
two, ‘ lest thou be evil spoken of.’ * If, there- 
fore, Schwally’s suggestion {op. cit. p. 41), that the 
seven days’ mourning corresponds to the number 
of days assigned to great religious festivals, were 
adopted, it would at the same time follow that in 
the times to which the apocryphal books belong 
this idea had lost its hold upon the popular mind. 

_ Necromancy in its ordinary form also lies out- 
side the range of t^ics dealt with by the VTiters 
of this literature. But the appearance of the high 
priest Onias and the prophet Jeremiah to Judas 
Maccabffius in a dream on the eve of his battle 
against Nicanor (2 Mac 15’®’’") represents a form 
of oneiromancy that is pretty closely related to 
necromancy (cf. the appearance of Alexander to 
his thrice married ■widow Glaphyra, recorded in 
Jos. Ant. xvn. xiii. 4 ; BJ n. vii. 4). Ben-Sira, 
representing, as he did, Hebraism pure and simple, 
declares, however, that ‘ diidnations, and sooth- 
sayings, and dreams are vain ’ (Sir 34°). The call 
addressed to the ‘spirits and souls of the right- 
eous’ (Song of the three Children to join in 
the universal hymn of praise to the Creator has a 
poetic ring about it, but the whole Song might be 
brought into relation \vith animistic conceptions. 

2 . Talmudic and Midrashic literature. — It may 
at first sight seem strange that the number of 
persons who gained the distinction of being trans- 
lated to heaven without having died and gone 
down to Sheol, is considerably increased in some of 
the later additions belonging to Talmudic, Mid- 
rashic, and allied literature. This advance is, 
however, in reality quite in keeping with the 
greater facility for the glorification of distin- 
guished human personalities under the final mono- 
theistic development of Mosaism referred to at 
the end of the ‘Hebrew’ article. In the minor 
Talmudical tractate Derckh Ere^ Zu\{a (7th or 8th 
cent.), ch. i., seven (or, according to others, eight) 
others, besides Enoch and Elijah (including the 
Messiah ; Eliezer, the servant of Abraham ; Huam, 
king of T^e, etc.),t are accorded this honour. In 
YaUcut Ezekiel, § 367 (about 11th cent.), thirteen 
Bucli translations are enumerated, the name of 
Methuselah being among those added _ to the 
preceding list. The Alphabetum Siracidis^ (ed. 
Steinschneider, Berlin, 1858) occupies a middle 
position between the two lists named, the number 
of translations being eleven (one of the number, 
however, being the posterity of the phoonix). 
Specially developed in Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature is what may fairly be called the cult of 
Elijah, who, according to Mai 4®, was to bo the 
herald of a new order of things, and whose ex- 
pected appearance as the forerunner of the Messiah 
IS referred to in the NT {e.g. Mt 17’°’’;). Quite in 
keeping 'with this expectation is, for instance, the 
conversation of Elijah with B. YCsS related in 
B<rakhbth, 3a, where the grief caused to the Deity 
by Israel’s captivity is so forcibly and character- 
istically described. On the Midrashic statements 
regardmg the high favour accorded to Moses at his 
death, see § i in the ‘ Hebrew ’ .• krticle. 

A very important concession to popular habits 
of thonglit is mode in the minor Talmudical tract- 
ate S’mdhoth (prob. I7th or 8th cent.), ch. ^idiL, 
where the custom of placing the dead person’s pen 
(or reed) and ink as well ns his key and writing- 
tablet by his side in the grave is countenanced, 
although the belief in the ability of the departed 
to use these things might be considered to be per- 
petuated thereby. The concession is indeed ex- 
• The »u(fgcstIon that mournlnp for distant relative* only !• 
here meant does not seem to suit the context (eee now In 
Kantzsch’s edition). , . , „ , ,, 

t For the hill cnumerxtlon of this and the following Haw M 
A. P. Dender, * Dcsth, Burial, end Mourning’,' etc., in JQB vi 
(lB3i)Silt. 
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pressly granted, notwithstanding its known ap- 
proximation to ‘ Araorite ’ customs. In the 
Shullvan 'Arukh of Joseph Caro {o6. Safed, 1575), 
which is the accepted guide of strictly orthodox 
Judaism at the present day, the same practice is 
tolerated (see Hilkhoth 'Ahkduth, § 350). Merely 
Academic is, of course, the permission to make 
humings for kings, hut not for persons of inferior 
rank \ih. § 348 ; S^malwth, ch. viii. ; cf. the 
‘ Hebrew ’ article, § 3). "One of the explanations 
suggested to account for the pouring away of all 
the water found in a house in which a death has 
taken place, is that an offering to the dead, or, at 
any rate, a provision of dnnk for them, was 
thereby intended (see A. P. Bender, JQB vii. 
[1895] p. 100 ff.). It is, however, more likely 
that the water was poured away because it was 
believed to have contracted contamination * (see 
§ 7 in the ‘Hebrew’ article). A Karaite writer 
of the 10th cent. (Abu’s-Sari b. Ma^liab) declares 
that a number of Kabbinite Jews of his day were 
in the habit of burning candles and offering 
incense on the graves of the righteous.f A trans- 
formation of this custom similar to that noticed 
in 2 Mac. (see § 1) is found, e.g., in Midrash Tan- 
humah on Ha'dzinu (the last weekly pericope but 
one in Deuteronomy), where the relimous com- 
memoration of the dead on the Sabbath is recom- 
mended in order to prevent their returning to 
Gehenna (cf. the remarks on faddish and Saz- 
karath N^sMmoth in the next §). 

Not much that can be regarded as significant is 
here to be noted in connexion with mourning cus- 
toms, The repast provided in modem times for 
mourners by their neighbours after a funeral is 
clearly understood to have the object of thus 
offering sympathy and consolation to the be- 
reaved, who are, besides, naturally unable to make 
satisfactory provision for their own wants at such 
a time. The rending of the garments on the part 
of mourners is noiv generally but a slight cere- 
monial act, consisting in tearing the (left) lapel of 
the coat one is wearing. In Talmudical and sub- 
sequent times there was a custom of baring the 
shoulder and arm (see Bab. Baba Qdtna, 17a, and 
cf. S‘mdhdth ix.). A. Biicliler {ZATW, 1901, pp. 
81-92) regards this act as a sign of sulijection of 
the living to the dead (see § S (a) in the ‘ Hebrew ’ 
article). If so, there would here be a survival of 
the cult of the dead in the old sense of the word.t 

Jastrow (ZATW, 1902, pp. 117-120) tries to contrOTOrt 
BiicWcr’s opinion by showinv that praotJcca of this kind are 
& ictutn to ancient habits of Ufe, entire nakedness having, in 
fact, originally obtained in connexion nith mourning (see 
§S(o)ln the * Hebrew ’ ariacle), because a state of nudity was 
the primitive condition of man. In reality, however, the two 
explanations do not clash with each other, for the sense of Bolt- 
humiliation and subjection to the departed spirit would be 
quite compatible with a reversion to an older and less dignified 
mode of eidstence. 

All trace of ancestor-worship (supposing that 
there ever was any in it) has disappeared from the 
rather precarious working of the levirate law in 
modem times. Nor is there now any trace of a 
ritual tabu in the Rabbinical ideas bearing on the 
uncleanness of dead bodies, fear of contamination 
through contact witli a decaying human organism 
being the explanation adopted. A certain kind of 
necromancy, on the other hand, reappears in, e.g., 

' Sir. Israel Abrahams, on the outhority of Nisslm Gerondi 
(ob. shortly after 1374), favours the view that tho pouring away 
of water was a method of making known the occurrence of a 
death (Jeicxsh Life in the Middle Aaes, p. 834) ; but if so, wimt 
need was there of pouring away all tho water in tho house I 
Tho likelihood is that tho practice, though primarily pointing 
to quite a different principle, naturally mt to serve in a 
secondary way to indicate death by a kind of asso^tlon of 
ideas. 

t See Perlcs, J/CTTy, 1661, p. SS9. 

1 Tho report found In SemaJfSth ix., of It. 'Alfiba striking his 
breast at the death of It. Eliexcr until the blood gush^ out, has 
apparently no ritual signlBcance, the act having oeen merely an 
expression of great personal grief. 


Bab. B‘rdkhoth, 185 (parallel passage in ‘Aboth 
d‘-Babbi Nathan, ch. iii.), where a certain pietist, 
having on some occasions taken up his lodging at 
the cemetery, is reported to have overheard the 
conversation of two spirits regarding the success 
or failure of crops sown at different times of the 
year. 

3. The Liturgy. — ^The high veneration, almost 
amounting to a cult, paid to Moses and Elijah, 
also finds expression in some parts of tho Jeivish 
ritual. A cup of wine is at the present time in 
many places reserved for Elijah in the Passover- 
night Service,* which, though celebrated in com- 
memoration of the release from Egypt, also empha- 
sizes the hope of future redemption by the Messiah, 
whose forerunner was to be Elijah. Tho some 
prophet is also assumed to preside at the cere- 
mony of circumcision, the chair in which tho 
actual operator sits being designated the ‘ chair 
of Elijah ’ t in the German and other forms of the 
ritual. In the Pirlce d‘-Eabbi Elieser (latter half 
of the 8th cent.), end of ch. xxix., this idea is 
brought into connexion with Elijah’s well-known 
zeal for Jahweh, the child being by the rite of 
circumcision initiated into Israel’s covenant with 
Jahweh. Moses, his work and his death, are 
the subject of a number of hymns in the Maheor 
(extended Service Book) for the Feast of Weeks 
(in connexion with the giving of the Law on Sinai) 
and the Passover. The liturgical elaboration of 
the life and work of Moses is specially prominent 
in the ritual of the Karaites (sect founded about 
the middle of the 8th century). 

The most important portions of tho synagogue 
services to be noted here are, however, the J^d- 
dlsh and Hazkdrath N‘shamdth. 

(a) The J^addtsh, which is of the nature of a 
doxology and embodies tho Messianic hope, but 
contains no mention of the dead, was primarily 
instituted for recitation after completing the study 
of a section of the Talmud and at the end of a 
Talmudic discourse or lecture. But as the merit 
of the study of the Torah (by which the Talmud 
ns the authoritative exposition of the Torah was 
mainly understood) was considered exceedingly 
potent, the idea must have arisen early that the 
living might thereby benefit even the departed ; 
and it probably thus came about that the doxology 
concluding such study was assigned to mourners. 
In Massekheth Soph’rim (prob. 6th or 7th cent.), 
xix. 12, its use in this connexion appears firmly 
established, though its recitation is assigned to 
the cantor. Later on its recital was ordered to 
follow every burial (see Moses b. Nafim&n [06. 
1268 or 1269], Torath ha-Adam, ed. Venice, 1595, 
fol. 50a) ; and the mourners’ faddish in the full 
modem sense of the word is mentioned in the 
French ritual knoivn as Mahsor Vi(ry (A.D. 1208). 
The faddish thus gradually became, though 
never exclusively so, an indirect prayer for the 
departed. Its original connexion with tho study 
of the Torah was in this use of it (as indeed in 
several other of its uses) lost sight of, and the 
idea of benefiting the dead by the special act of 
worship on the part of the surviving son or sons 
became very prominent.t 

The practice thus connects itself in idea with 
the new or inverted cult of the dead which was 

* This custom, oj which no trace has so far been loond lo 
medlreval MSS and early printed litu^cal books, is probably 
due to the Infiucncca ol later Kabbalism, though— os stated in 
tho text— It is capable ol being reasonably based on an old 
tradition. 

t It is possible that the ‘chair ot Moses’ in the now de- 
molished Jewish synagogue at Eal-feng-fu in CWna (see JQR 
Oct. 1900, p. 29) was Intended to eerve the same purpose. ’ 

} Compare the development ol the custom ns stat^ In H. N 
Dcmbltz, Jetrish Services in Synagogue and Borne, pp l(»l 
110 ; see also the art. ‘ Kaddish ’ In Hamburger's JIB IL A 
Blatement on the different terms of the Eaddith will also be 
found in these works. 
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already in vogue in Maccabrean times, or, at any 
rate, at the time to which the composition of 
2 Mac. belongs (see § i). Instead of seeking to 
obtain benefits through the agency of the dead, 
the living engage in actions calculated to improve 
the condition of the departed ; and as the sur- 
viving son or sons are the most approved agents 
of this forai of the cult, it is only natural for those 
who see in the law of levirate (see § 6 in the 
‘ Hebrew ’ article) an original connexion Avith the 
ancient sacrificial cult or the dead, to bring this 
use of the ^addtsk into relation Avith that laAV, and 
to refer the religious function obligatory on the 
descendants to the same motive in both sets of 
regulations. The objection that might be raised 
is that, if the faddish Avere really connected with 
the idea underlying the law of levirate and the 
ancient sacrificial ritual of the dead, one would 
have expected to find it in use in much earlier 
times than can be attested by the existing literary 
evidence, continuity in essence being one of the 
marks of gradual development. But it is, on the 
other hand, not against analogy to suppose that if 
—as is very likely to have been the case — the idea 
itself was never eradicated from the popular mind, 
it should, under certain favourable influences,* 
have been later on fully revived under the form of 
the J^addish Ydtliom (orphan’s faddish). Such a 
use of the doxology Avould be merely one more 
instance of the embodiment of old forms of thought 
in fresh and later shapes. 

(6) The same may also be said of the most 
solemn office connected Avith the departed, t.e. the 
Hazkarath NcsJiamdth (‘remembrance of souls’), 
which forms part of the Ashkenazi ritual for the 
eighth day of the Passover, the second day of 
Pentecost, the eighth day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and the Day of Atonement. In this office 
direct petitions for the Avell-being of departed 
parents and other relatives are offered, t thus more 
explicitly attesting the revival (though in a much 
modified form), since medimval times, of an earlier 
idea that the_ living are capable of rendering sub- 
stantial serAdce_ to the departed. In the Spanish 
ritual the same idea, in the form of direct petitions, 
is embodied in the Hashkabah (‘laying to rest’) 
which forms part of the Burial Service, and is also 
— under certain special regulations — ^recited during 
the synagogue services, f 

Mention should also here be made of tbe ‘ Jahr- 
zeit,’ or annual commemoration of departed par- 
ents, at Avhich the faddish forms the most im- 
portant feature, a candle being also kept burning 
for tAventy-four hours.§ But the JeAAish Liturgy 
also embodies petitions in which the merit of the 
departed is, vice versa, pleaded on behalf of the 
livmg, thus coming nearer to the old idea of seek- 
ing support from the spirits of the dead rather 
than offering help to them. In the famous prayer 
Ablnu Malkcnii (‘Our Father, our King^), the 
merit of the martyrs is claimed as a ground for 
obtaining favour from the Almighty. The fre- 
quently occurring idea of Z'kiith^AbdthW merit 
of the fathers ’) may indeed not unreasonably be 
attached to the invocation, in the ancient ‘ prayer 
of eighteen’ (1st to 2nd cent. A.D. at the latest), 
of the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 

• It may thus well bo that, os some have thought, the fad- 
dish is in a way the Jewish counterpart of certain practices in 
the Roman Church ; but the idea underlying it would at the 
same time go back to ancient truly Semitic habits of thought. 

t For further details see, e.g., L. N. Dembitz, op, eit, pp. 219- 
220 . 

t Bee Dr. Caster’s edition of the Spanish Services, voi. 1. p, 
200 ff.; L. N. Dembitz, Jemsh Encyclopedia, voi. vi. p. 2S3f. 

5 The article ‘Jahrzeit’ In the JE (voi. vii.) uill bo found 
Instructive, for both the modem and the ancient manner of 
observing it. 

I The Samaritans often use the formula npD 7BJ’3 (‘ by the 
merit of Moses '). 


tbe_(3od of Jacob, In conclusion, the practice of 
asking pardon of the dead in a ceremony at the 
grave (see ShulMn 'Ariikh, i. § 606) may be men- 
tioned. The mystical or spiritual union of the 
living with the dead and the possibility of inter- 
action betAveen the tAvo states of being are clearly 
expressed in this interesting ritual. 

4* The Kabbalah. — The cult of Elijah is very 
prominent in Kabbalistic literature. The founders 
{12th cent.) of the deA’eloped form of mysticism 
which is more particularly designated by the term 
‘ Kabbalah ’ claimed to have received their in- 
struction from the prophet in person. In the 
Zohar (a work compiled in the latter part of the 
13th cent., but attributed to the Tanna Kabbi 
Simeon b. Yohai (2nd cent.), Avhich is the great 
text-book of the Kabbalah, Elijah also often ap- 
pears as instructor under the title Sabha {».«. 

‘ the ancient one ’). Moses, under the title Ba'ya 
Mchemna (t.e. ‘ faithful shepherd ’), appears, in a 
section bearing the same title, in conference Avith 
Elijah and R. Simeon b. Yohai ; Abraham, Isaoo, 
Jacob, and other AA’orthies being also present at 
the deliberations, Avhich are honoured by the ap- 
pearance of the Deity Himself. MetatrSn, who 
very frequently figures in the Kabbalah, but 
Avhose exact nature and origin have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained, is in many places identi- 
fied Avith Enoch.* B. Simeon b. Yohai himself, 
designated Bii'^na Kaddisha (‘sacred light’), is 
almost deified, and CTeat veneration is mso paid 
to leaders of later Kabbalistic schools, more par- 
ticularly Isaac Luria (oS. 1672) and Baal-shem (ob. 
1761). 

Connected with the honours paid to departed 
worthies is the doctrine of metempsychosis, Avhich, 
though in origin and essence entirely foreign to 
Mosaism,t and indeed to Semitic thought in general, 
succeeded about the 8th cent, in passing from 
Greek (and Indian) thought into the tenets of cer- 
tain JeAvish sectaries, through the medium of Mu- 
hammadan mysticism, Sa'adyah Gaon (oh. 942), 
who appears to be the first to make mention of it 
in orthodox JeAvish literature, protests strongly 
against it.J: But it nevertheless gained a firm 
footing in the Kabbalah, and attained an extra- 
ordinary development in the comparatively modem 
Kabbalistic system of Isaac Luria, the Avorks on 
gilgullm {‘transmigrations’) composed by himself 
and his folloAvers, containing long lists of identi- 
fications of ancient personages Avith men and 
Avomen of later date.§ An addition to the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis made by the Kabbalists 
is the principle of 'ibbtlr {‘ impregnation ’). If two 
souls (Avho may, of course, be spirits of the dead) 
do not separately feel equal to their several tasks, 
God unites them in one body, so that they may sup- 

E ort and complete each other. This doctrine may 
ave been suggested by the theory of incubation 
(see farther on), which is itself clearly connected 
Avith the belief in demoniacal possession, taking the 
term ‘ demon ’ in this instance to denote a spirit, 
without reference to its origin or moral qualities. 

Pilgrimages to graves /| are much encouraged by 
the later Kabbalists. The tomb of Simeon b. 


• See espeoiallr the pass-Age In ilassehheth 'At^uth (fid. 
JcIIinck, Oiml, etc. p. 3), where Metntron ia etated to have 
been originally human (flesh and bloody For various attempM 
to explain the name and ofllco of Metatron see InUra^rOlatt 
des Orients, 1847, coll. 282-283 ; Oesterley and Box, Rcligvm 
and Worship of the Synagogue (1007), pp. 107-178. 

t See A. Schmiedl, Studien Cbcr judische Etligumsphuosophie 
(Vienna, 1869), pp. 150-168. The phrase fierapainty tit tjepo* 
(Tuua, u ed Iw Josephus in connexion with the belief of the 
Pharisees (EJ n. viii, 14), must refer to the resurrection (comp, 
the parallel passage in Ant, xnir. i. 3). 

I Emunoth ve-BPoth eh. vi. . 1,1 

i Compare the belief implied (though not countenanced m It* 
literary sense) in Mt 111-*, Lk IK ...urn 

E On pilgrimages generally the art. 'Pilgrimage in Uie Jzf 
(voL X.) should be consulted. 
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Yobai at Meron near Safed is thus devoutly re- 
sorted to on the 33rd of 'Omar {i.e. the 33rd day 
from the 2nd day of Passover), when a great 
popular festival, at which illuminations are an 
important feature, is held in honour of the saint. 
Pilgrimages to the grave of Isaac Luria at Safed 
are made each new moon, and the persistence in 
many places of the popular custom of praying at j 
stated times (as, e.g., on the 9th of Ah) at the j 
CTaves of departed relatives is probably also partly 
due to the influence of Kahhalistie ideas. 

The efforts of 16th cent, and later Kahhalists 
to obtain inspiration from the souls of the de- 
parted by clinging with outstretched bodies to 
their graves, and thus in a manner to become 
incubated with the spirits of the dead, remind one 
of the practice of necromancy at graves condemned 
in Is 65* (see § 8 in the ‘ Hebrew ’ art.) ; but as the 
Kabbalists evidently arrived at this method by a 
new and largely borrowed line of thought, and as, 
furthermore, their object was not necromancy, but 
what they regarded as spiritual illumination, the 
custom cannot be regarded as a revival of the 
ancient practice. A species of oneiromancy is the 
same Kabbalists’ belief that information of high 
import can be obtained through dream-visions of 
the departed. 

Summary. — ^The general result obtained from a 
study of the Jewish part of the subject is, owing 
to the diverse forms of development undergone by 
the thoughts and practices or the people in dif- 
ferent periods and widely scattered countries, far 
from homogeneous. The Talmudic and Midrashio 
literature thus exhibits a larger amount of remi- 
niscence of, or reversion to, ancient thought than 
the Apocryphal and Psendepigraphical ^v^iting8, 
though these latter stood nearer in point of time 
to earlier Hebraism ; and the Liturgy, influenced 
partly by the Kabbalah, and partly — as is not un- 
likely — by Christian practices, shows some inter- 
esting instances of the revival of old ideas in a 
much modified form. The Kabbalah itself, as has 
been shown, has added the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis to the original Jewish and Hebrew stock of 
ideas, and it has in connexion -with it firrthermore 
introduced the theory of dual psychic personality 
in one body, thereby afiecting tne spirits of the ; 
departed in a manner previously unheard of in 
Judaism. 

LtrEBATTOB. — Besides the passages ot the original sources i 
(Apocrypha, etc.) referred to in the article, the following 
books, essa^, or articles may ho consulted 'vith advantage. 
For Apocryphal and Pseudeplgraphloal literature, ch. 111. in 
F. SchwaJly’s Lehen nach dtm Tode, 1892. From the Rabbinlo | 
point of rtow, J. Perles, ‘ Die lielchenfeierlichkeiten im noch- j 
biblischen Judenthum’ in JlfOWJ' x. [1801] pp. SlBff., 870 ff. ; 
A. P. Bender, 'Beliefs, Kites, and Customs of the Jews, con- 
nected with Death, Burial, and Mourning’ In JQH vi. (189t-6) 
8170., 051, viL 1010., 2690. [also discusses modern points of 
view]; A. BOchler, ‘Das EntbISssen der Schulter und des 


goffUf and Some (the same author wrote the art. ‘ (Caddish,’ 
etc., in the For metempsychosis, etc., L. Ginrbergr’s 

InstnicUve art. ‘ Cabala ’ in JJS Ul. [requires, however, to bo 
supplemented from other sources); also I. Broydd's ‘Trans- 
migration ot Souls’ in JE xiL 231'2S4. Some other works 
dealing with the subject will bo found in the literature given 
at the beginning of C. Griinelscn’s Der Ahnenkultus und die 


at the beginning of C. < 
Frreficdon Jsraelt, 1900. 


G. Margououth. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Polynesian and Tasmanian). — In 
Polynesia, ancestor-worship was far less important 
than in Melanesia or Micronesia. Throughout this 
group, moreover, it was only the nobles who re- 
tained an existence after death, the souls of the 
common people perishing immediately after dis- 
solution (Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologic der Natur- 
volkcr, Leipzig, 1872, vi. 302; Dillon, Narrative 
of a Voyage tn the South Sea, London, 1829, ii. 


10-11), The ghosts of the dead might appear 
to the living and might work them either weal 
or woe, but they were in the main maleficent, 
and were accordingly, for the most part, objects of 
dread (Waitz-Gerland, pp. 315-316, 330, 332). Be- 
tween the general worsliip of ghosts and the cult 
of ancestors a distinction should be dravra, evanes- 
cent though the line of demarcation often becomes. 
Ellis {Folynesian Bcsearchcs, 2nd ed., London, 
1832-1836, i. 334-336) expressly postulates the exist- 
ence of oramatuas, or ‘ ancestors,’ who ranked next 
to the atuas, or gods, and were often the spirits of 
deceased fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, chil- 
dren, and other relatives, as well as of departed 
warriors who had been conspicuous for bravery. 
Although the oramatuas frequently helped in time 
of need, and opposed the malevolence of other 
ghosts or of hostile magic, they were, as a rule, 
cruel and irritable. It was thus necessary to place 
the corpse of the dead at a considerable height 
above the ground, this being apparently the origin 
of the/ate tupapau, or altar for the dead (Moeren- 
hout. Voyages aux ties du Grand Octan, Paris, 
1837, i. 47(M71). Pood was brought daily to the 
dead for six weeks or two months, and if the de- 
ceased had been a man of eminence, a special priest, 
termed haivatupapau, visited the body for several 
weeks and oflered it food. It was believed that the 
oramatua could smell the spiritual part of this 
ofiering, and, in case it returned, it would therefore 
be gratified and content, so that it would not desire 
to resume earthly life (Ellis, i. 404-405; Moeren- 
hout, i. 647 ; Wilson, Missionary Voyage to the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, London, 1799, p. 346). At 
the burial of a chief a hole was often dug in which 
the hostility of the deceased against his family for 
their supposed malevolence, wmich had resulted in 
his death, was buried, thus obviating the possibility 
of his maleficent return to his surviving kinsmen 
(Moerenhout, i. 652). Connected in a sense with 
the cult of ancestors was the mourning for the dead, 
together with the self-mutilations practised by the 
survivors (Waitz-Gerland, vi. 401-404) ; and here, 
too, belong the human sacrifices of wives, slaves, 
and favourites at graves in New Zealand, Hawaii 
(Waitz-Gerland, vi. 404-405), and the Fiji Islands 
(Russel, Polynesia, Edinburgh, 1843, p. 72). The 
motive for both these latter features was either 
the gratification of the oramatua at the sight of 
the grief which his death had caused, or a provision 
for his needs in the future life. 

The religion of the Tasmanians was at a much 
lower stage of development than that of the Poly- 
nesians ; yet it is clear that they, too, believed in a 
life beyond the grave, and thought that the souls 
of the dead might return to bless or curse them. 
They accordingly carried a bone of the deceased as 
a charm ; yet the ‘ shades ’ {loarawali) of dead rela- 
tives and friends were regarded, on the whole, as 
more kindly than the gods. Of an actual cult of 
ancestors, however, litfle seems to be known (Ling 
Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania, 2nd ed., Halifax, 
1899, pp. 64-55). Louis H. Gray. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Roman). — The great extent of 
ancestor-worship among the Romans, and ita 
equally great limitations, make it not only one 
01 the most interesting problems in the field of 
Roman religion, but also a subject the under- 
standing of which brings -svith it a grasp of the 
fundamental principles which governed the forma- 
tion and the development of the religion of the 
Romans. As it is in the main a private worship 
{sacra privata) rather than a public one {sacra 
mfblica ; for the distinction, cf. Wissowa, p. 334 • 
ftlarquardt, p. 120 AT.), our sources for the luiigdom 
and the Republic are limited, and it is only in the 
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Empire, -witli ite vast number of sepulchral in- 
scriptions {OIL vi., GIG- xiv., over 40,000 for Rome 
alone) that •we have any extensive contemporary 
sources. For the earlier period, ho'wever, -we have 
a sufiBcient number of literary sources to enable ns 
to form a definite idea of the cult, inasmuch as the 
stereotyped character of all religious ceremonial 
iustifies us in combining testimonies from various 
nistorical periods ; and, though the underlying 
ideas did undoubtedly change some'what from 
generation to generation, there ■was a certain con- 
servative force at work too. It ■will be most con- 
venient, therefore, to treat of the underlying ideas 
and the expressions of them in cult acts, first dur- 
ing the general period of the Republic, and then, 
secondly, to sketch the development of these ideas 
from the close of the Republic onwards during the 
course of the Empire. 

L Fkom thk Earliest Period to the Close 
OF THE Republic. 

I. The first and most fundamental question 
which requires an answer is this. Are any of the 
Roman gods to be traced back to ancestor-worship 
as their origin 7 From Euhemems (of. Rohde, Gr. 
Roman, 220 fiT.) do'wn to Herbert Spencer {Prin- 
ciples of Sociology) it has been a favourite con- 
tention that many great deities were in ori^n 
nothing but deified ancestors. An examination of 
Roman religion in its earliest state shows that 
this was not the case in Rome. The religion of 
the earliest period reveals distinct traces of animism 
(cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 377 flf., ii. 1-377)— 
that belief common to all primitive peoples, which 
posits for all things, animate and inanimate, living 
and dead, a 'double,’ or psychic parallel, which has 
an effect on the thing iteelf and must therefore 
be propitiated. These doubles are potentialities 
rather than individualities. They are interesting 
not so much for what they are as for what they 
do. Now, Roman religion is peculiarly interesting 
in this respect, because in it wo see a development 
of animism one step further. Certain of these 
Mwers have advanced sufficiently towards in- 
dmduality to acquire a name, but they are none 
of them as yet individuals thought of in the 
fashion of man (on the importance of names cf. 
Frazer, Golden Bought, i. 403 if.) ; hence there was 
not, could not be, a native Roman mythology. 
They were advancing towards it when Greek 
influence placed her myths at Rome’s disposal, 
so that she never developed any of her o'wn. On 
the other hand, a great number of the gods of 
tbe earliest period were still mere potentialities, 
thought of in groups rather than as indi-viduals, 
e.g. the Di Penates, powers who guarded the store- 
room, the Di Agrestes, powers who looked after 
the crops. It was into one of these grouM that 
the dead went, into the Di ManM, the ‘ good gods’ 
{manus= ‘ good ’; of. Rosoher, ii. 2316). It ■will bo 
readily seen, therefore, that, far from its being the 
case that the dead were ever made great individual 
gods, they received such diidnity as they hod by 
the same processes of thought which made all 
gods, great and small. 

If further proof is needed, it may bo found 
in the totsd absence of hero-worship in Roman 
religion, as it was before Greek influence came; 
and in the significant fact that, when under 
Greek influence two great characters of Grieco- 
Roman mythology, jEneas and Romulus, were ele- 
vated to the rank of gods, theologians found nothing 
better to do than to identify them ■with two already 
e.xisting old Roman deities, Nnmicius and Quirinus 
respectively (for .(Eneas = Nnmicius, cf. Rossbach 
in Fanly - Wissowa, i. 1015 ; _Aust in Roscher, 
iii. 475. For Romulus = Quirinus, cf. TiVissowa, 
p. 141). Every attempt to make even the Di 


Manes the source of other deities has been a 
failure. It has been tried repeatedly, but in vain, 
in_ the case of the Lar Familiaris or protecting 
imirit of the house (cf. Fustel do Coulanges, La 
Cits antique, p. 20; Nissen, Templum, p. 148; 
Rohde, Psyche*, i. p. 254). 

2. Having rid our discussion of any connexion 
between the deified dead and other individual 
deities of Rome, we must now try to make clear 
to ourselves what the concept of the Di Manes 
was, and how the Romans fmt towards them. It 
has often been asserted that the Romans had from 
the beginning a persistent and continuous belief in 
the immortality of the soul. This statement is 
absolutely misleading. "We have seen that the 
habit of thought of the early Romans posited a 
double for everything; the dead must therefore 
have a double as well as the li'ving. This double, 
even though it was the double or the dead, was 
thought or as possessing a certain sort of life — it 
could at certain times return to earth and exercise 
an influenee for ill upon the living. This poten- 
tiality, however, was simply one of a vast number 
of similar potentialities; there was nothing in- 
dividual about it, except its relation to its orvn 
family represented by the li'ving members. Subse- 
quent centuries, saturated ■with Greek philosophy 
and filled ■with an idea of indmduolity which 
was totally lacking in the earlier days of Rome, 
identified this poor shadowy potentiality vdth the 
human soul, and read into the whole matter a 
belief in immortality. 

In the presence of the mystery of death, a 
myste^ which even the light of Christianity has 
not ■wished fully to remove, men’s minds do not 
work logically, and there is no part of religious 
beliefs where contradictions are more abundant 


than in the beliefs concerning the dead. Roman 
religion, in spite of its generally logical character, 
is no exception to the rule. It wiS never be pos- 
sible for us, even with all the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions in the world, to establish 'one formula which 
■will cover all cases — for the simple reason that no 
such formula ever existed. "VVe are, however, able 
to make a general statement which ■wUl represent 
fairly well the normal concept, apart from the 
very numerous and very contradictory deviations. _ 

When a man died, ho went over into the Di 
Manes, — the ^ood gods, — entering their ranks and 
losing all individuality and all specific earthly re- 
lations, except that when the Manes returned 
to earth, they ■visited the living members of the 
family to which they had belonged on earth ; and 
thus the family idea, so fundamental in the social 
structure of Rome, triumphed over the grave, and 
possessed an immortality which the indi-vidual 
failed to obtain. The inclusivcness of the term 
Di Manes is seen in the fact that the gods who 
ruled over the dead, as well as their subjects, the 
dead themselves ns gods, were all included in the 
phrase, though it is equally significant of the mass- 
idea that the actual gods of the dead, though de- 
monstrably present, never rose to great individual 
prominence until the Greek Pluto - Persephone 
came into Rome ns Dis-Proserpina. 

3. Upon this theoiy of the Manes the cult fol- 
lowed ine'vitably. It the dead were able to in- 
fluence the affairs of the li'ving, they must be 
propitiated, and inasmuch as their interference 
was primarily ■with the affairs of the faniily to 
which they had originally belonged, and still did 
belong, it was incumbent upon the living members 
of that family to see that they were_ propitiated. 
Thus the cult of the dead was in its origin an 
ancestor-worship, and may well have been origin- 
ally a family matter exclusively. Further, it ivm 
incumbent upon each living member of the family 
not only to perform these sacrifices, but also to 
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provide those who would succeed to the sacrifices 
after his death, in other words, to propagate the 
family. As for the State itself, it was also a 
family ; and thus in that macrocosm of fanuly life 
which the early State religion shows, — ^with its 
Vesta and its Penates, — there might come also 
sacrifices for the dead, not only for the dead 
already provided for by their own families, hut also 
for that ever-increasmg number of 'ancestors’ 
whoso descendante, in spite of all precantions, had 
ceased, that homeless throng of spirits whose im- 
mediate claims on the world of the living had been 
removed, and who therefore all the more readily 
would turn their iU-will against the State at large, 
unless she gave them satisfaction. Thus it was 
that both the sacra privata and the sacra publica 
were in part a worship of the dead. 

There are ludictent suggestions and recollections In the body 
ol Roman law to warrant the assumption of this theory, which, 
ns one readily recomizes, Is a close parallel to the Hindu law ; 
but there is also this distinction, that, whereas Hindu law is 
based directly upon a sacral foundation, Roman law, when we 
flrst meet it, Is already in the dual stage ol jus divinum and ius 
humanum, with their intricate interlocking, so that we have 
merely the shadow picture of what once was. But even the 
shadow picture Is tolerably complete, and the jua Slanium 
formed one of the re^ar topics of Roman law, c^ecially In 
relation to heirs and Inheritances. The cardinal principle was 
the contlnul^ of family worship (ptrpelua taera tunto). Thus 
Oicero (da ienibus, 11. 22) quotes an old law : ' Ijet private 
sacrifloes continue forever,' ‘Keep sacred the laws concerning 
the divine dead.' The heir was under obligations to continue 
the sacrifices, and this was a prior lien on any money which 
the Inheritance might bring him. Similarly, coses of adoption 
were often motived by the desire of the adopter to obtain an 
heir to cate for the sacrifices ; and, though the process was a 
civil one, it was necessary, inasmuch os it Involved the giving up 
of one set of sacrifices and the faking of another on the part 
of the adopted person, to discuss it in the oldest and most 
primitive of all the assemblies — the Comltla Curiata — and to ob- 
tain the consent of the Pontifex Maximus to the giving up 
of the one set of taera (the so.oatIed detettatio sacrorum, cf. 
Hunter, p. 760), a consent which was never given if the transfer 
left the one set of taera destitute of on earthly representative 
(for a similar precaution in Hindu low, cf. Hunter, p. 206, 
note 2). We may also compare the old law ascribed to Romulus 
(Plut ilom. 22), whereby whoever sells his wife Is given over to 
the Manet, probably because this was a blow to the stability 
of the family, and hence to the continuity of sactUlces to the 
dead. The actuating motive underlying all the jura Maniun, 
all the enactments concerning the dead, was neither a chivalrous 
pity nor primarily a regard for the comfort of the dead, but 
first and foremost a sell-protective action on the part of the 
living. So fearful were men lest they might in some way have 
oUended the gods of the other world, and lest the powers under 
the earth might hinder the gathering of the crops which had 
come out of the earth, that every year before the beginning of 
harvest n sow {porea praicidanea) was sacrificed to Tellus (and 
probably also to Ceres) ‘ by him who had not given the dead his 
due ’ (Paul. p. 223) ; later, by all men to Ceres and Tellus to- 
gether, for fear they might have offended, so that eventually it 
began to bo thought of merely os a sacrifice to Ceres for a good 
harvest OVissowa, p. 100). 

4. In its earlier stages the cult of the dead 
belonged to the religion of fear rather than the 
religion of love. The spirits of the dead were 
capable of doing injury ; they must first be brought 
to rest in the lower "world. There they were in- 
capable of doing harm, and they could rise from 
there only on certain occasions, and on those 
occasions religion provided for their pacification. 
All the cult acts pertaining to the dead may 
be grouped, therefore, under these two ideas, the 
bringing of the spirits to rest, which must be done 
immediately after death, and the placating of 
the spirits on the regular annual occasions when 
they returned to eartli again. Around this crude 
religion of fear the religion of love wound itself, 
breathing a new and better spirit into these old 
forms, and possibly instituting one or two festivals 
of its own. But we must deal first with the self- 
protective apotropaic side. 

The ceremonies connected with death and burial 
do not as a whole concern us here, but merely 
those festivals which were strictly religious in 
character. These features seem, all of them, to go 
back to two ideas which are so intertwined that 
for us they are practically inseparable — possibly 


they always were. One is the ofTeiings given to 
the dead as a newly formed member of the Manes, 
including a proper burial, as giving him a home, 
and the offerings of food, etc. ; and the other is the 
ceremonies of purification which were necessary for 
the living, after their close contact with this lower 
world at the edge of the open grave (cf. the idea of 
the Manes coming for the dead, which occurs occa- 
sionally in inscriptions, e.ff. GIL ii. 2255 [Corduba] t 
‘ the Manes have taken AbuUia’). There is a con- 
siderable degree of uncertainty attaching to the 
exact order and names for the various ceremonies 
connected with and following the funeral ; writers 
of the Empire, who are practically our only 
authorities, seem to be confusing Greek and Ro- 
man ideas, and older with newer Roman customs, 
and possibly the detaUs will never be fully 
straightened out. But in general the matter was 
as follows. The supreme duty towards the dead 
was burial. Doubtless an ethical motive of piety, 
a desire to give the dead a home for his own sake, 
often re-iniorced this duty ; but the fundamental 
motive was one of self-protection, on the principle 
that the ghost of the dead would continue to 
haunt the living until a place was provided for it 
(Tertnllian, de Anim. 66: ‘It was believed that 
the unburied did not descend to the world below 
before they had received their due,’ i.e. burial). 
Curiously enough, in certain cases it seems to have 
been felt that the dead had forfeited the right of 
burial, e.a. in the case of suicides, of those lawfully 
put to death, and of those struck by lightning. 
Here it was an equally great duty to abstain from 
burial, and there seems to have been no fear of evil 
consequences from their shades. But in all other 
cases burial was an ethical imperative (Quintilian, 
Deci. V. 6 : ‘ Because even upon unknown dead wo 
heap earth, and no one ever is in too great a huny 
to honour an unburied body by putting earth, be it 
ever so little, on it’). The question of burial 
versus cremation in the various epochs of Roman 
history does not concern us here, for in either case 
the grave was sacred ; but burial seems always to 
have held at least a symbolic supremacy — owing to 
the os rescctum, or the custom of burying at least 
a portion of the body, e.p. a linger, when the rest 
was cremated. The "burial was the most important 
self-protective act ; in comparison with it the other 
acts were of relatively minor importance ; and most 
of these acts seem to have had more to do with the 
purification of the suniving members of the family 
than with the dead himself. One sacrifice of pun- 
fication took place before the body was carried out 
for burial : the sacrifice to Ceres of_ a sow {porea 
preesentanea, not to be confused with the porea 
pracidanea above), ‘ for the sake of purifying the 
family’ (Festus, p. 250 ; cf. Mar. Victor, p. 26). In 
all probability Tellus, Mother Earth, and not 
Ceres, was the original recipient of the sacrifice, 
which was transferred to Ceres under the influence 
of the Greek Demeter cult (cf. Wissow^ p. 161) ; 
and hence the sacrifipe was probably orimnally a 
purification of the living W means of an additional 
propitiation for the deaA On the day of the 
funeral and at the grave itself a sacrificipl banquet 
seems to have been offered to the dead {silicemmm, 
cf. Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 378). It consist^ 
probably of very much the same things as were 
ollered at the re^ar annual celebration of the 
Parenialia (see below). The nine days immediately 
following the funeral were days of mourning and 
purification, the sacrum novemdialc, the same 
term that was decreed by the State for its extra- 
ordinary periods of devotion occasioned by some 
great calamity (on the number nine as a sacred 
number cf. Diels, Sibyll. Blatter, p. 41). On some 
of these days the Ftriat Dtnicales occurred, a cele- 
bration about which we know little, except that 
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the attendance of the members of the family was 
considered _so necessary that the military authori- 
ties recognised it as a valid excuse for the absence 
of a recruit from the enlistment inspection, ‘pro- 
vided it had_ not been set on that day for the pur- 
pose of serving as an excuse’ (Gell, xvL 4. 3ff.). 
The period of mourning ceased on the ninth day 
with a final banquet, -with oSerings to the dead, the 
cena novemdialts ; and if funeral games were cele- 
brated at all, as they often were, they occurred on 
this day (ludi novemdialcs). The spirit of the dead 
was now safely housed in the lower world, whence 
he could not return, except on stated occasions; 
and the Eoman could go about his daily business, 
mindful only of these stated occasions when they 
arrived. 

S. As regards the lower world itself, the Bomans 
seem originally to have interested themselves very 
little in it. Every bit of description is given ns by 
writers under Greek influence, and the details are 
identical vuth those of the lower world of the 
Greeks. Now, it is not likely that a strong Eoman 
tradition could thus have been totally destroyed ; 
we should certainly find traces of it somewhere. 
Hence it is probable that the Eoman lower world 
was not furnished vdth the fittings of imagination 
until Greek mythology provided the models. There 
is nothing strange about this, when we realize that 
the half -animistic character of the Eoman pantheon 
precluded the growth of mythology for both the 
greater and the lesser gods. From the time of 
the Punic wars onwards the Eomans pictured to 
themselves the lower world in just the same form 
as the Greeks had done (cf. Eohde, Psyche \ 
vol. i. ) ; and before that time, if they thought of it at 
all, and inevitably they must have done so to some 
slight extent, it was merely as a place of shadows 
and darkness. Their practical concern was the ques- 
tion of the eventual return of the spirits to trouble 
them ; and hence their attention was concentrated 
not on the lower world in pleasant poetic fancies, 
but on the door between it and the upper world, 
the passage through which these divine dead came 
up. This entrance was the mundus, about which 
the Eomans possessed original beliefs strong 
enough to remain even under the pressure of 
Greek thought. The mundtts was the opening of 
the lower world ; it was in the form of a trench 
into which sacrifices to the gods of the lower world, 
and to the dead as gods, could be thrown. In the 
centre of every town, at its foundation, such a 
trench was dug and sacrifices performed. The 
oldest mundns of Eome was that of the Palatine 
city (for its location cf. Eichter, Die dlteste Wohn- 
statte des rom. Volkcs, Berlin, 1891, p. 7ff. ; 
Hiilsen, Bom. Mitt. v. 76 ff., xi. 202fi'.). It was 
opened three days in the year : August 24, Octo- 
ber 6, and November 8 ; probably the stone, and 
possibly some earth was remov'ed (of. Festus, p. 142 ; 
Maorobius, Sat. i. 16, 17 ff.). ‘When,’ as Varro 
says (cf. Macr. i. 1), ‘the mundus is open, the door 
of the sad gods of the lower world is open, there- 
fore it is not proper on those days for a battle to 
be fought, troops to be le\'ied, the array to march 
forth, a ship to set sail, or a man to marry.’ 
There were other sacred trenches of the same sort 
in Eome ; one in the Forum, the Lacus Cartius, 
connected with the story of JM. Curtins (recentjy 
discovered ; cf. Hiilsen, Jiom. Forum, p. 139 ; and, in 
general, Gilbert, Top. i. 334 ff.), another the so- 
called ‘grave of Tarpeia,’ which was evidently 
opened on Feb. 13, when one of the Vitals made 
sacrifice there (cf. Mommsen, OIL i.^ p. 309 ; 
Schwegler, Rom. Gcsch. i. 486; and, in general, 
on Tarpeia as a forgotten goddess of the lower 
world, Wissowa, Bel. der Bom. 187 188), and 
still another at the ‘ grave of Larenta ’ in the 
Velabmm, to which onllec. 23 the Pontifices and 


the Flamen Quirinalis broimht offerings (Varro, 
Ling. Lat. m. 23 ff. ; Fast. Pram, to Dec. 23 ; cf. 
Wissowa, p. 188 and note 1). 

6 . Apart from these special occasions for each 
particular mundus, there were two general occa- 
sions in the year when all the spirits of the dead 
were supposed to return to eartu again, the nine 
days from Feb. 13-21, and the three days. May 9, 
11, 13. The first was called the Parcntalia, the 
second the Lcmuria. These two occasions were so 
entirely different, and the Parcntalia is on such an 
infinitely higher plane ethically than the Lcmuria, 
that it is difficult to think of them as hamng the 
same origin ; yet, when we compare All-souls’ Day 
with Hallowe’en, we see the same divergence. 
The Parcntalia kept pace with Eome’s increase in 
culture, whereas all that was crudest in old folk- 
lore clung to the Lcmuria. 

Since the Lcmuria represents a more primitive 
stage, it had better be discussed first. The most 
picturesque account is that given by Ovid (Fasti, 
y. 419 ff.), but we must be on our guard in using 
it, remembering that Greek ideas and a poeticm 
imagination are present in everything that Ovid 
writes. The ceremony takes place at midnight. 
The father of the household, barefooted, passes 
through the house, throws black beans behind his 
back, and says nine times, ‘ These I give, and vdth 
these I redeem myself and my famfly.’ Then he 
shakes cymbals and says again nine times, ‘ Manes 
exite patemi,’ ‘ Go forth, ye divine shades of my 
fathers.’ The comparison of this ceremony with 
the ‘ driving out of the ghosts,’ so common among 
primitive peoples of to-day, suggests itself immedi- 
ately (of. Frazer, Golden. Bough iii. 83 ff. Here, 
ns everywhere else in this interesting and valuable 
book, the reader must exercise great care in ex- 
amining the sources given, as they differ widely in 
scientific value ; cf. also Eohde, Psyche*, i. p. ^9). 

The Parcntalia presents quite a different picture. 
As its name im^es, it is the festival of the 
parentes, or the making of offerings to one’s 
ancestors. It began at noon of Feb. 13 and con- 
tinued for nine days. The first eight days be- 
longed only to the sphere of private worship, but 
the ninth day (Feb. 21) was also a public celebra- 
tion, the Fcralia (Varro, op. cit. 13 ; Paul. p. 85 ; 
cf. Marquardt, iii. 310 ff.). During all these nine 
days marriages were forbidden, the temples were 
shut, and the magistrates laid aside their official 
dress. Every family decorated the graves of its 
ancestors and made offerings there. Most appro- 
priately, on the day after the close of the celebra- 
tion, Eeb. 22, a family festival, the Caristia, or 
Cara Cognatio, was held, when family quarrels 
were adjusted, and the peace which the individual 
member of the family had just made with the dead 
was now extended to the living members among 
themselves (cf. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 617 ; Val. Max. ii. 
1, 8 ; Calcnd. Philocal. ; cf. OIL i.* p. 258). 

The nttempt has been made to dlsttnfpilsh between the Lemuria 
and the Parentalia by considering the former os the festival of 
the unburied, and therefore hostile, dead, and the latter as the 
festival of the buried, and therefore friendly, deod (cf. Warde 
Fowler, Reman Pestivals, p. lOS). The idea of fear is certainly 
more prominent In the former than in the latter ; but the 
Lemura are just the same ancestors ns the Di Fareiifej, and 
the verj’ fact that their interference, either for good or for ill, is 
confined to stated seasons, proves that they were buried, «.«. 
admitted into the lower world and resident there ordinarily. 

Of the other yearly festivals of the dead we 
know but little : we hear of a festival of the Car- 
naria on the first of June, the ‘Bean Calends 
(Calendoe Faharicc, Varro in Non. p. 341 ; Macr. 
Sat. i. 12, 31 ; Grid, Fasti, vi. 101 ff.), so called from 
the offering of beans to the dead ; but roses were 
also offered (C/A iii. 3893). _ , , t, 

7 . In one respect the spirit-worship of the Eomans 
was in distinct contrast to that of the Greeks and 
of most other ancient peoples. The dead had the 
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power of returning to earth again on stated occa- 
sions, hut they could not he called up and con- 
sulted. ‘ Necromancy ’ was an altogether imported 
idea, and wherever we meet with references to it, 
foreign influence is present. The absence of this 
custom is no accident. The idea of prophecy was 
hardly present in any form in native Roman reli- 
gion ; their science oi augury and of the hanispices 
was simply a means of ascertaining the approval or 
non-approval of the gods in regard to a certain 
action, merely of obtaining an answer to a cate- 
gorical question. But if the dead might not he 
called up arhitrarily to rive information, it was 
possible for certain individuals to bo given over to 
them for punishment, as in the consecratio, or for 
certain individuals voluntarily to give themselves 
over to them, as in the devotio. Consecratio is the 
transfer of a person or thing out of the realm of 
the jvs humanum into that of the Jus divinum. 
Where a person is involved, it is, of course, n 
punishment. Persons or things might thus be 
riven over to any deity or group of deities, and the 
Di Manes formed no exception ; e.g. a man who 
sold his wife was dis manibus saeer (Plut. Bom. 22) ; 
also a child who struck' his parent (Pest. p. 230) ; 
and the violator of a grave {OIL x. 4255). The 
characteristics of the devotio, on the other hand, 
are these. It is in the nature of a vow, made to the 
Di Manes, or TeUus and the Di Manes, whereby a 
man’s life is gi'’^®n to the Di Manes in advance in 
order that other men’s lives may be destroyed. 
We have semi-legendai^ accounts of three generals 
who offered their own fives that the enemy of the 
State might be destroyed: the first the case of 
Decins, the father, in the battle of Vesuvius, b.c. 340 
(of. esp. Livy, viii. 6. 8-16 ; 9. 1-11, and, in general, 
MUnzer in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2280) ; the second 
that of Decins, tne son, in the battle of Sentinum, 
B.c. 295 ; and the third that of Decins, the grand- 
soBj in the battle of Asculum, B.c. 279 (cf. Miinzer, 
t6. iv. 2285; on the devotio proper cf. Panly- 
Wissowa, ib., s.v,). The devotio, as a curse 
directed against private individuals, does not be- 
long to this period, as it arose entirely under 
Greek influence, and does not seem to have been 
prevalent until the Empire. 

II. Prom the Close of the Republic uhtil 
THE Establishment of Christianity. 

1. In the earliest periods of Roman religion tLe 
Di Mattes wore quite ns truly gods ns any of the 
other gods of Rome, and quite as unlike tne later 
god-concept ns any other of the gods. They were 
all alike thought of animistically as mere potenti- 
alities; but the other gods were destined to de- 
velop and to obtain an individuality, whereas the 
Di Manes remained an unindividualized mass of 
spirits, into which the dead man went at death, 
losing, soifar as the cult" was concerned, all his 
individuality except merety his family relation- 
ship. To be sure, under Greek influence certain 
gods of the dead were adopted by the Romans, 
namely Dis and Proserpina, formed on the analogy 
of the gods of the upper world ; but this had the 
effect or only emphasizing the more the unde- 
veloped dense mass of the Di Manes. On the 
other hand, during these centuries of the Republic, 
another idea had been slowly developing — the idea 
of the Genius (or if a woman, the Juno), or dirine 
double of the individual, accompanying him during 
all his lifetime. In the question ns to what be- 
came of the Genius at the death of the individual, 
and pi the answering of that question by ascribing 
to lum_ a life after death, the idea of personal im- 
mortality had its rise in Rome. The statements of 
later writers are obscured, partly by purelv philoso- 
phical ideas foreign to the real beliefs of the many, 
and partly by a desire to identify and generally 
vou I. — 30 


systematize all forms of Roman belief ; but we can 
dunly recognize the folloiving development. Ori- 
ginally the Genius and the Di Manes had no con- 
nexion whatsoever, except the mere matter of 
sequence ; so long as a man lived he had a Genius, 
an individuality, at first thought of as merely 
physical, later as psychological ; but when he died, 
his individuality ceased, he was gathered to the 
majority (not the divine doubles of the individuals 
in it), the Di Manes. Now, in the course of time 
one of the effects of Greece on Rome was the de- 
velopment of individuality and of the idea of 
individuality. All these ideas centred in the 
Genius, and hence it was natural to think of the 
Genitts as existing after death. It must, however, 
in that case stand in some relation to the Manes, it 
must be identical with at least a part of them, 
that part contributed by the individual at his 
death. It is not surprismg then, that, beginning 
with the Augustan age (cf. HUbner, in Muller’s 
Sandbuch, i. p. 529, § 47), the idea of the indi- 
vidual makes itself felt in connexion with the 
Manes, and we have the form (which soon becomes 
the ordinanr form), ‘To the Manes of, or belong- 
ing to, such a man,’ emphasized occasionally by 
the addition of the Genius (cf. OIL v. 246, etc.). 
Sometimes the Manes are left out entirely, and we 
have merely the Genius or the Juno of such a 
person (for the Genius, cf. CIL v. 246, ix. 6794; for 
the Juno, v. 160, x. 1009, 1023, 6597). This rein- 
forcement by the Genius was the salvation of the 
Manes; it gave new life to the concept, and the Di 
Manes began to develop out of a mere mass of 
Mirita into a host of individual protecting deities. 
The cult went on in its old forms, but a new 
spirit, a new idea, had been brought into it. It 
is along this line that the Di Hianes had their 
effect on the two great religious developments 
of the Empire — the emperor-worship of the first 
two centuries, and Christianity in its later cen- 
turies. 

2, The worship of the dead and emperor-worship. 
— ^The elevation of the Roman emperors into goM 
was caused by two entirely distinct sets of tenden- 
cies ; the one coming from the Orient, a tendency 
which, in so far as it was not checked (as it always 
was by all the better emperors), made the emperors 
into gods during their lifetime as well ns after 
death ; the other a thoroughly Roman concept, the 
idea that during life not the man hut only his 
Genius was divine, but that after death, when the 
Genius still lived as the individualized Manes, the 
offerings might be made to the individual as a god. 
The difference, therefore, between an emperor, who 
allowed himself to be worshipped _merdy within 
the limits authorized by Roman idcM, and _ an 
ordinary Roman citizen was this : during lifetime 
the Genius of each was an object of worship, but 
the emperor’s Genius was always, in all cases, one 
of the regular gods of the State cult, whereas the 
Genius of the individual belonged purely to the 
private cult, usually confined to a man’s household. 
After death, both the emperor and the private 
citizen were worshipped as gods, ivith a similar 
distinction, namely, that in the case of certain 
emperors the Senate, after examining their acts, 
decreed that they should bo indudea among the 
regular gods of the State. The only real distinction, 
therefore, was the inclusion of the emperor’s Genius 
among the gods of the State in every case, during 
life, and the inclusion of the emperor himself, i.e. 
his Manes, among the State gods in certain 
cases after death. There can be little doubt that 
emperor-worship had the effect of strengthening tho 
worship of the dead in general. 

3. The worship of tM dead and Christianity . — 
Among the many difficult problems which the 
teachers of the Christian religion had to solve in 
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the Koman world, perhaps none was more difficult 
than that presented hy the developed concept of 
the worship of the dead as protecting and helping 
deities. Polytheism, so far as the greater gods were 
concerned, had among the educated classes gone 
over into monotheism •svithout the aid of Chris- 
tianity, merely by the doctrine of a philosophical 
syncretism ; hut it was with inborn, almost instinc- 
tive beliefs, bred in the hone, such as the divinity 
of the dead, that the Church’s real battle had 
to he fought. Her method was one of compromise ; 
it was the authorization, nay the encouragement, 
of the worship of certain individuals, men and 
women who as martyrs had by one act set the seal 
upon their faith, or whose life had been holy to 
such a degree as to merit certain miraculous mani- 
festations. The worship of these martyrs and 
saints was intended primarily to keep them as 
ensamples in the minds of the living. But this 
was not enough for a people who had worshipped 
the dead not so much because they had been good 
during their lives, as because these gods of the 
dead were useful to them, protecting and helping 
them in their hours of danger and need. The 
saints, too, must accomplish something for them. 
This also was granted hy the Church, lint merely 
in the sense that the saints acted as intermediaries, 
whose intercession with God would increase the 
probability of obtaining one’s petition. Theolo^ 
stopped there, but humanity went further. By 
that facile transfer of the means into the end, of 
the intermediary into the final, which is so charac- 
teristic of simple minds, aided too as they were in 
this case by a habit of thought which had made 
the dead into gods like other gods, these saintly 
intercessors soon became gods on their own account, 
and the legend of each became a cult-legend, indi- 
cating the circumstances in which each was especi- 
ally powerful. Thus there arose, literally from the 
dead, a host of minor gods, a myriad of potenti- 
alities, like the old gods of the so-called Indigita- 
menta. Human frailty had, at least in the lower 
classes, triumphed over theology, and the real 
religious world of the Homan’s latest descendants 
bore a startling resemblance to that of his peasant 
ancestors in the days of Homulus. See also art. 
Homan Helioion. 
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Jesse Benedict Carter. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Slavonic). — We have only very 
few references to the cult of the dead among the 
pagan Slavs. The German chronicler Thietmar, 
who had not much sympathy with the Slavs, says 
(in the first Book of his Chronicles, § 14), ‘They 
believe that everything ends with death’ (‘ Omnia 
cum morte temporali putant finiri ’). The Russian 
chronicler knoivn by the name of Nestor, in the 
chapter in which he relates the conversion of the 
Russian prince Vladimir, puts into his mouth the 
words, ‘ The Greek priests say that there is another 
world,’ which woulu seem to imply that the pagan 
Russians did not believe in that other world. On 
the other hand, the Bohemian chronicler, Cosraas 
of Prague, declares that the Christian prince 
Bretislav n., by an edict in 1092, suppressed 
‘sepulturas qnro fiebant in silvis etcampis, atque 
scenas (or coenas) quas ex gentUi ritu facie^nt in 
biviis et in triviis quasi ob animamm pausationem, 
item et iocos profanes quos super mortuos inanes 
cientes manes . . . exercebant.’ This most pro- 
bably refers to rites and festivals in honour of the 


dead. The phrase ‘oh animarum pausationem’ 
seems to have been influenced by the Christian idea 
of purgatory. 

The idea of death is expressed in the Slav lan- 
guages hy the root mer, mor, which is common 
throughout the Indo-Germanic languages. The 
place to which people go after death is called by 
the name of nav, which is connected with a root 
meaning ‘ die ’ (Lettic nave, ‘ dead ’ ; Gothic nans, 
‘corpse’; Greek etc.). The Polish chronicler 
Dlugosz, speaking of the pagan Slavs, says that 
they called Pluto ‘ Nya,_’ and that they asked of 
him ‘ post mortem in meliores infemi sedes deduci.’ 
Dlugosz, as well as Cosmas of Prague, admits that 
the Slavs believed in the immortality of the soul. 

The ancient Russians held banquets, called tryzna 
or ‘ festivals,’ in honour of the dead. The ancient 
Slavs had no places used expressly as burying- 
gronnds. They practised both burial and cremation. 

We have no definite texts on ancestor-worship, 
but folk-lore gives valuable hints regarding it. 
The Russian peasants believe in the existence of a 
dldushka domovoi (‘grandfather of the house’), 
which evidently represents the soul of an ancestor. 
In White Russia, one of the most primitive parts 
of the Slav world, ancestor-worship is prevalent at 
the present day. In the 16th cent, the Polish poet 
Klonoivicz, in a Latin poem entitled ‘ Roxolania,’ 
described the offerings which were brought to the 
graves ; 

‘. . . Mos est morientum poscero Mnnea. 

Portari tepidos ad monumenta cibos. 

Creduntur volucres vesci nidoribus umbra 

Ridlculaque Dda came putantur ali.’ 

The peasants of White Russia give the name of 
dziady (‘ancestors’) to the souls of dead relatives, 
even in the case of children who died in infancy. 
Feasts of an absolutely pagan kind are held m 
their honour. They are invited to eat, and a 
spoonful or a part of each dish is taken and put 
into a special vessel. This vessel is placed on the 
ledge or the ivindow. The meal ends with an ad- 
dress to the ancestors, who are then advised to go 
back to the sky (see art. ARYAN Religion). It is 
these rites that the Polish poet Mickiewioz has 
described so well in his poem on the Dziady (‘ The 
Ancestors’). On the other hand, in Bohemia, 
vessels which must have contained food have been 
found in pagan (probably Slav) graves. These had 
evidently been placed there for the use of the dead 
in the life beyond the tomb. The kindred Letto- 
Lithuanians also had special deities of the dead — 
Kapu mftte and Wella mftte amongst the I^tts, 
and Vielona amongst the Lithuanians. Sacrifices 
were offered not only to Vielona as goddess of the 
dead, but also to 2emyna, the Lithuanian earth- 
goddess (cf. Usener, Gottemamen, Bonn, 1896, 
pp. 104-105, 107-108). It is furthermore note- 
worthy that the Lithuanians offered sacrifices to 
the dead on the anniversary of their decease, when, 
after a formal prayer to them, water and food 
were cast beneath the table of the feast in their 
honour, and lights were placed on it even at mid- 
day (Briickner, Archiv fur slavische Philologie, ix. 
33). See also art. Aryan Religion. 

LiTKBATimE. — Kotllarevsky, The Funeral Rites of the Pagan 
Slavs (in Russian), 2nd cd., St. Petersburg’, 1891; L. Leger, 
La Mythologie Paris, 1001. L. LeOER. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Teutonic). — There is abundant 
evidence for Manes-worsbip among all Teutonic 
peoples. As a rule, however, the authorities give 
no indication that participation in the rites was 
confined to descendants and relatives of the dp- 
ceased, though it is not unlikely that the worship 
referred to in such passages as Indie. Supersti- 
tionnm. Tit. 1 (‘ De sacrilegio ad sepulchra mortu- 
omm ’), was generally of this variety. In Scandi- 
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na-nan lands also -vv'e hear of -worship paid to kings 
and other distinguished men, apparently at or 
near their tombs, but here again the cult appears 
to have been shared by the dead man’s subjects or 
dependants. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to strict ancestor- 
Vvorship is to be found in the records of the 
colonists of Iceland, -who believed that all mem- 
bers of their families would pass after death into 
certain hills. They regarded these places with 
special reverence, and constructed sacrificial shrines 
there. Again, the element of ancestor - worship 
may be said to enter into the cult of certain gods, 
from whom most royal families, in England as 
well as in the North, claimed descent. Yet in the 
case of deities whose cult was wide-spread, such as 
that of "VVoden-Othin (by far the most frequent 
case), it would be unsafe to assume that this was 
the original element. On the other hand, deities 
whose worship was more or less local, like 
ThdrgetCr HblgabnWr, may very well have been 
regarded originally ns ancestral spirits. In this 
connexion account is to be taken also of the 
hamingiur, or guardian-spirits of families, who 
are represented as similar to valkyries or warrior 
maidens. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the erji — a 
word which in other Teutonic languages means 
inherited property, but in Scandinavian a wake or 
feast in honour of a dead person, especially the 
head of the house. Such feasts were often held 
on an immense scale, and many hundreds of per- 
sons invited. Largo quantities of ale -were then 
drunk in memory or the deceased — whence the ban- 
quet was also called erji-dl, a name which survived 
until recently in the northern English word arval. 
Towards the close of the feast the heir was for the 
first time allowed to occupy the vacant high seat. 
At religious festivals also it was customary to 
drink to departed relatives as well as to the gods. 

The Cult of the Dead among the Teutons will be 
fully described under art. Akyan Kelioion. 

LireivATtniE. — GoUher, nandbtteh der germanisehen ilyth- 
ologie, liclnziff, 1896, p. 9011.; MoEki tn Paul, ffrtmdriss der 
germ. Fhuologic^, Strassburp, 1900, UI. 249 ff.; Meyer, Oer- 
manUche Mylhologie, Berlin, i891, p, 690.; Chantcple de la 
Saussaye, heligion of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 289 ff. 

H. M. Chadwick. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Ugro-Finnio). — Ancestor-worship 
and cult of the dead is, so far as wo can judge, the 
oldest form of religion among the Ugro-Finnic 
peoples. It is almost the only form common to 
them all. Their places of sacrifice freuuently 
stand in close proximity to their places of burial ; 
their images are chiefly representations of the 
dead ; their oflerings are to be explained by the 
needs (food, clothes, etc.) of the dead ; and their 
whole system of magic seems in the main to aim 
at a union with the spirits of the dead. See artt. 
Finns, Lapps, Mord-vpnians, Os-haks. 

Kaarle Krohn. 

ANDAMANS. — i. The Country and the People. 
— The Andamans form the Nortliem portion of a 
string of islands, seven hundred miles long (the 
Nicobars forming the Southern portion), stretching 
across the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, be- 
tween Cape Negrais in Burma and Achin Ilead 
in Sumatra. Certain physiological facts, in com- 
bination u-ith phenomena exhibited by the fauna 
and flora of the respective terminal countries, have 
long been held to point to the former existence of 
a continuous range of mountainsj thought to be 
sub-aerial, between these two points. Assuming 
this opinion to be correct, the Andamans are, in 
their present condition, the summits of a sub- 
marine range, connected with the Arakan Yoma 
range of Burma, which has, at some time or other, 
become almost wholly submerged by a volcanic 


subsidence. This range need not have been more 
than the physically possible one of two hundred 
fathoms, to connect a long narrow peninsula 
jutting out from the Burma coast -with the present 
Andaman group of islands. 

These considerations are ot importance for the present pnr- 
pose, ns, according to Portman (see Literature below), the 
tradition ol the South Andaman, or Bojigngiji, group ot tribes 
is that JIaia Tomola, the ancestral chief of the nation from 
which they all sprang, dispersed them after a cataclysm, which 
caused a subsidence of parts of a great island, dirided it up 
into the present Andaman Islands, and drowned largo numbere 
of the Old inhabitants, together with many large and fierce 
beasts that have since disappeared. He also notes, as tending 
to show the Junction ol the Andaman Islands with the main- 
land, that, besides the South Andaman tradition, the people of 
the Little Andaman have names for animals that do not now 
exist and which they cannot describe. 

Lying as they do in the track of a great com- 
merce, which has gone on for at least two thousand 
years, both from China and Japan westwards and 
from the Levant and India eastwards, the exist- 
ence of the Andamans has been reported probably 
from the days of Ptolemy (McCrindle, Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy, 1885, p. 23G) under 
a variety of names, representing some form of 
Andaman, meaning a ‘ monkey ’ people, and indi- 
cating the savage aboriginal antagonists of the 
more cmlized early population of India. As early 
ns the 9th cent, the inhabitants of the islands 
were quite untruly described by Arab travellers as 
cannibals (Keinaud, JRclation des voyages, 1845, 
i. 8) — a mistake that seems to have arisen from 
three observations of the old mariners. The 
Andamanese attacked and murdered without pro- 
vocation every stranger they could seize on his 
landing, as one of the tribes does still ; they burnt 
his body (ns they did in fact that of every enemy) ; 
and they had weird all-night dances round fires. 
Combine these three observations with the un- 
provoked murder of one of themselves and the 
fear aroused in ignorant mariners’ minds by such 
occurrences in a far land, centuiy after century, 
and a persistent charge of cannibalism is almost 
certain to be the result. This is a consideration 
of cardinal importance, ns this false charge led 
to the Andamans being left severely alone until 
1857 (except for a brief period between 1789 and 
1796), when the British Government was forced 
to take steps to put a stop to murders of ship- 
■WTecked crews by occupying the islands. The 
result is that there existe in the Andamans an 
aboriginal people imeontaminated by outside in- 
fluences, whose religious ideas are of native growth 
and exhibit the phenomena of a truly untutored 
philosophy. 

The Andamanese are naked pigmy savages, as 
low in civilization ns almost any Icnown upon 
earth, though close observation of them discloses 
the immense distance in mental development be- 
tween them and the highest of the brute beasts, 
one most notable fact bmng that they eat nothing 
raw, cooking all their food, however slightly, and 
making pots for the purpose, and this from time 
immemorial. Their various tribes belong to one 
race, speaking varieties of one fundamental isolated 
language. They are the relics of a bygone Negrito 

opulation now represented by themselves, the 

cmangs of the Malay Peninsula, and the Ae^ 
of the Philinpines (these last two being much 
mixed with the surrounding peoples), -who in very 
ancient times occupied the south-eastern portion 
of the Asiatic Continent and its outlying islands 
before the irruptions of the oldest of peoples whose 
existence, or traces of it, can now be found there. 
In this -view the Andamanese are of extreme in- 
terest, ns preserving in their persons and customs, 
owing to an indefinite number of centuries of com- 
plete isolation, the last pure remnant of the oldest 
kind of man in existence. 
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2. Character of the People . — In childhood the 
Andamanese are possessed of a bright intelligence, 
which, however, soon reaches its dimax ; and the 
addt may he compared in this respect with the 
civilized child of ten or twelve. He has never had 
any sort of agriculture, nor, until the English 
taught him the use of dogs, did he ever domesticate 
any kind of animal or hurd, nor did he teach him- 
self to turn turtle or to use hook and line in fishing. 
He cannot count, and all his ideas are hazy, in- 
accurate, and ill-defined. He has never developed, 
unaided, any idea of drawing or making a tally or 
record for any purpose, but he readily understands 
a sketch or plan when shown him. He soon be- 
comes mentally tired, and is apt to break down 
physically under mental training. 

He retains throughout life the main charac- 
teristics of the child : of very short hut strong 
memory; suspicious of, but hospitable to, stran- 
gers ; ungrateful, imitative, and watchful of his com- 
panions and neiglihours ; vain and, under the spur 
of vanity, industrious and persevering ; teachalile 
up to a quickly reached limit ; fond of undefined 
games and practical jokes ; too happy and careless 
to be affected in temperament by his superstitions ; 
too careless, indeed, to store water even for a 
voyage ; plucky but not courageous ; reckless only 
from Ignorance or inappreciation of danger ; selfish, 
but not without generosity, chivalry, or a sense 
of honour; petulant, hasty of temper, entirely 
irresponsible and childish in action in his wrath, 
and equally quick to forget; affectionate, lively 
in his movements, and exceedingly taking in his 
moments of good temper. At these times the 
Andamanese are gentle and pleasant to each other, 
considerate to the aged, the weakly or the help- 
less, and to captives; kind to their wives and 
proud of their children, whom they often over-pet; 
but when angered, cruel, jealous, treacherous, and 
vindictive, and always unstable. They are bright 
and meny companions, talkative, inquisitive, and 
restless, busy in their oum pursuits, keen sports- 
men, and naturally independent, absorbed in the 
chase for sheer love of it and other physical occu- 
pations, and not lustful, indecent, or obscenely 
abusive. 

As the years advance they are apt to become 
intractable, masterful, and quarrelsome — a people 
to like but not to trust. Exceedingly conservative 
and bound up in ancestral custom, and not amenable 
to civilization, all the teaching of years bestowed 
on some of them has introduced no abstract ideas 
among the tribesmen, and changed no habit in 
practical matters affecting comfort, health, and 
mode of life. Irresponsibility is a characteristic, 
though instances of a keen sense of responsibility 
are not wanting. The intelligence of the women 
is good, though not, as a rule, equal to that of 
the men. In old age, however, they frequently 
exhibit a considerable mental capacity which is 
respected. 

There is no idea of government, but to each 
trihe and to every sept or it belongs a recognized 
chief, who commands a limited respect and such 
obedience as the self-interest of the other indi- 
vidual men of the tribe or sept dictates. There is 
no social status that is not personally acquired on 
account of some admitted superiority, mental or 
physical. Property is communal, as is all the land ; 
and the ideas as to individual possessions, even as 
to children, are but rudimentary, and are accom- 
panied by an incipient tabu of the property belong- 
mg to a chief. Custom is the only law, and the 
only explanation of social actions or of the form 
and adornment of manufactured articles. In the 
religious ideas of such a people as this, religion is 
seen in its most primitive form. 

3. Bcligion . — The religion is simple anim ism. 


and consists of fear of the evil spirits of the wood, 
the sea, disease, and ancestors, and of avoidance of 
acts traditionally displeasing to them, and this in 
spite of an abundance of mythologies tales told 
in a confused, disjointed manner. There is neither 
ceremonial worship nor propitiation. There is an 
anthropomorphic deity, Puluga, the cause of all 
things, whom it is not, however, necessary to pro- 
pitiate, though sins, i.e. acts displeasing to him, 
are avoided for fear of damage to the products of 
the jungle. Puluga now dwells in the sky, but 
used to live on the top of Saddle Peak, their highest 
mountain. The Andamanese have an idea that 
the ‘ soul ’ after death uHl go under the earth by 
an aerial bridge, but there is no heaven or hell, 
nor any idea of a bodily resurrection in a religious 
sense. There is much active faith in dreams, 
which sometimes control subsequent conduct, and 
in the utterances of * ■wise men,’ dreamers of pro- 
phetic dreams, gifted Muth second sight and power 
to communicate with spirits and to bring about 
good and bad fortune. These practise an embryonic 
magic and ■ivitclicraft to suen personal profit, by 
means of good things tabued to themselves, as 
these people appreciate. There are no oaths, 
covenants, or ordeals, nor are there any forms of 
appeal to supernatural powers. 

Puluga, -wbo is fundamentally identifiable ■with 
some definiteness wth the storm (louluga), despite 
his confusion with ancestral chiefs, has so many 
attributes of the Deity that it is fair to trans- 
late the term hy ‘ God.’ He has, however, a ■wife 
and a family of one son and many daughters. 
He transmits his orders through liis son to his 
daughters the Moroudn, who are his messengers. 
He has no authority over the evil spirits, and con- 
tents himself with pointing out to them offenders 
against himself. The two great evil, i.e. harmful, 
spirits are Erem-chauga of the forest and Jurunin 
of the sea. Like Puluga, both have wves and 
families. The minor evil spirits are Nila, and a 
numerous class, the Choi, who are practically 
spirits of disease. The sun is the wife of the 
moon, and the stars are their children, dwelling 
near Puluga ; but there is no trace of sun-worship, 
though the Andamanese twang their bows and 
‘chaff’ the moon during an eclipse; and a solar 
eclipse frightens them, keeping them silent. 

Tlie Andamanese idea of a soul arises out of his 
reflexion in water, and not out of his shadow 
which follows him about. His reflexion is his 
spirit, which goes after death to another jungle 
world [chaiiai^ under the earth, which is flat and 
supported on an immense palm tree. There the 
spirit repeats the life here, ■visits the earth occa- 
sionally, and has a distinct tendency to trans- 
migration into other beings and creatures. Every 
child conceived has had a prior existence, and the 
theory of metempsychosis appears in many other 
superstitions, notably in naming a second^ child 
after a previous dead one (because the spirit of 
the former babe has been transferred to the present 
one), and in the recognition of all natives of India 
and the Far East as chaitga, or persons endowed 
with the spirits of their ancestors. _ 

4. Superstitions . — The superstitions and myth- 
ology of the Andamanese are the_ direct outcome 
of their beliefs in relation to spirits. Thus Cro 
frightens Erem-chauga, lit. ‘ Forest-ghost,’ so it is 
always carried (the practical reason is that the 
Andamanese are the only people known ■jvho ha^v-e 
never been able to ‘make’ fire). To avoid offend- 
ing the sun and the moon, they keep silence at tlieir 
rise. Puluga shows himself in the storm, and so 
they appease him by throwing explosive leaves on 
the fire, and deter him by burning beeswax, be- 
cause he does not like the smell. Earthquakes 
are the sport of the ancestors. There are lucky 
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and nnlnoky actions, but not many, and a few 
omens and charms. Animals and birds are credited 
with human capacities. For instance, murdered 
persons have been found with heavy stones placed 
on them, and with stones placed along the pathway. 
Every Andamanese knows that this is a warning 
to the birds not to tell the English that the men 
have been murdered, but that the murderers have 
passed along the path in front. Primitive sim- 
plicity here comes to the surface, as the presence 
of the stones tells an Englishman who understands 
the signs exactly what has happened. 

5. Mythology . — The great nulk of the Anda- 
manese mythology turns on Puluga and his doings 
with Tomo, the first ancestor; to him and his 
wife Puluga brought fire and taught all the arts, 
and for them he created everything. This line of 
belief is still alive, and everything natural that is 
new is attributed to Puluga. Thus, when the 
Andamanese were introduced to the volcano on 
Barren Island, seeing the smoke from the top, 
they at once named it Molatarchona, ‘Smoke 
Island,’ and said the fire was Pulnga’s. The next 
most important element in their mythology is the 
story of the cataclysm which engulfed the islands, 
and was, of course, caused by Puluga. It separ- 
ated the population and destroyed the fire, which 
was afterwards stolen by Luratut, the kingfisher, 
and restored to the people. The population previous 
to the cataclysm became the chaitga, or ‘ ghostly 
ancestors.’ 6ther stories relate in |a fanciful way 
the origin of customs {e.g. tatuing and dancing), 
the arts, articles of food, harmful spirits, and so on. 
An important ethnological item in these stories is 
the constant presence of the ideas of metempsy- 
chosis, and of metamorphosis into animals, fish, 
birds, stones, and other oDjeots in nature. Indeed, 
the fauna chiefly knoivn to the Andamanese are 
ancestors changed supematurally into animals. 

6. Customs , — There are rudimentary initiatory 
ceremonies for both males and females connected 
with arrival at puberty and marriageability, and 
pointing to a limited tabu, but they are not accom- 
panied by the communication of any secrets or by 
any relimous ceremony. The women also practise 
a limited tabu ns to food during menstruation and 
pregnancy. The idea of tabu does undoubtedly 
exist as to food, and every man has through life 
his ouTi tabued article. This is, however, usually 
something observed to disagree with him in child- 
hood or to be unpalatable. Tatuing is partly 
ceremonial, and the perpetual evening _ dancing 
also becomes ceremonial on occasion. lieither has 
any religious significance, and the songs accom- 
panying the dances rarely relate to beliefs and 
superstitions. Among the games, mock burials 
and ‘ ghost ’ hunts are favourites. Religion does 
not enter into the naming customs, except possibly 
into the ‘flower’ names for girls, which are be- 
stowed after some one of sixteen selected trees 
which happen to bo in flower at the time they 
reach puberty. 

The Andamanese are monogamous, and by pre- 
ference, but not necessarily, exogamous os regards 
sept, and endogamous ns regards tribe, or more 
strictly, group. Marriages are not relirious, but 
are attended with distinct ceremonies. Betrothal 
accounted as marriage is recognired, and the mar- 
riage relations are somewhat complicated, and 
quite as strictly observed ns among civilized com- 
munities. Deaths occasion loud lamentations from 
all connected -with the deceased. Burial in the 
ground and exposure in trees, as an honour, are 
practised. A death causes an encampment to be 
ceremonially marked, and to be deserted for about 
three months, and burial spots are also marked 
and avoided. Mourning is observed by smearing 
the head with grey clay and refraining from danc- 


ing for the above period. After some months the 
bones of the deceased are washed, broken up, and 
made into ornaments. To these great importance 
is attached as mementoes of the deceased, and they 
are believed to stop pain and cure diseases by simple 
application to the diseased part. The skull is tied 
round the neck and worn down the back, usually, 
but not always, by the ividow, widower, or nearest 
relative. Mourning closes with a ceremonial dance 
and the removal of the clay. The ceremonies con- 
nected with the disposal of the dead are conven- 
tional, reverential, and by no means without 
elaboration in detail. 

Ln-ERATORK.— E. H. Man, Ahoriginal Jnfiabitantt of ih* 
Andaman Islands, London, 1883 ; M. V. Portman, Bistort/ of 
our Relations icith the Andamanese, Calcutta (Government), 
1898; R. C. Temple, Census of India, 1901, vol. ill. (‘The 
Andaman and Nlco oar Islands’), Calcutta (Government), lOOi 

R. C. Temple. 

ANDEANS. — I. The pre-Inca people. — For 
the study of the Andean religions it is necessary to 
take account of a civilization which flourished long 
before the rise of the Incas; because the later 
power inherited some of the names, and -with them 
the religious belief, of the more ancient people. 
Near the south shore of Lake Titicaca, now over 
12,000 feet above the sea-level, there are very ex- 
tensive ruins of a most remarkable character. They 
are of such great extent that there must have 
been a very large population in the vicinity ; the 
stones are of such size, and any possible quarry so 
distant, that the people must have been possessed 
of very remarkable mechanical skill ; and they are 
cut and carved with such accuracy and precision 
that the workers must have been skilful masons. 
The mouldings and symmetrical ornamentation 
show most accurate measurements, and no want 
of artistic taste. There were numerous statues, 
and much detailed carving. The monoliths are so 
enormous, one of them 36 feet by 7, another 26 
feet by 16 by 6, that they are excelled in size only 
by the obelisks and statues of Egypt.* The ancient 
people who built them may well receive the name 
of the monolithic people, forming a monolithic 
empire.t Universal tradition points to the south 
as the direction whence they came. The building 
of Tiahnanacu, as the ruins are now called, necessi- 
tated a CTeat population, mechanical skill— the 
result of long ages of civilization — and abundant 
supplies of iood.l: It appears certain that the 
region could not have been at its present elevation. 
At 12,600 feet no com will ripen, and the country 
can sustain only a very sparse population. The 
monolithic builders cannot have worked at that 
elevation, or anything like it. The early Spanish 
writers give unanimous evidence that the ruins of 
Tiahnanacu were built long before the time of the 
Incas.g 

2. Pre-Inca reli^on. — The only clue to the re- 
ligion of the raonouthio people is to be found in a 
famous doorway cut out of one enormous stone. 
‘The masonry is excellent throughout, and all the 
lines are as straight, the angles os square, and the 
surfaces ns level as could be produced by any good 
workman of the present day.’ 11 The length of the 

• The ilegalithie Age of Peru, by Sir aements Markh»m, 
American Congress, Stuttgart, 1904. 

t The best recent accounts are by Richard Inwards, The 
Temple of the Andes (1889), and by Lo Comte de Crequ! Mont- 
fort. Mission Seientifigus Frangaise, Travaux et Fouilles de 
Tiahuanaeo, 1903. 

t See Archteologia, voL Iviii. (End tcrles, p. 7 3). on the transport 
of monoliths for Stonehenge and in Eg.vpt. Ail needful applP 
ances existed in the Stone Age, but a large population or com- 
mand of men was essential. The date of Stonehenge is now 
placed at 1800 R.C., or 3700 years ego. 

S Cieza do Leon, cap. cv. pp. 374-379 ; Garcilasso do la Vega, 
i. pp. 71, 7B, 210, 212, ii. 307 ; Acosta, pp. 71, 410. These rcler- 
cnees arc to the present writer's translations (Rakluyt Sodetyl 
See also Relaeimes Geografieas de Indias, ii. p. 60. 

B Inwards The Temple of the Andes, p. 21. 
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monolith is over 13 ft., and the opening of the 
doonvay 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. .^ove the door- 
way there is much carving. There is a central 
figure with many symbols and accessories. There 
are rays round tlie head ; in each hand there is a 
sort of sceptre ending -with heads of birds, the 
marks on the dress are the same as those round a 
golden representation of the sun of the Incarial 
times, denoting the Inca months Camay and Gcapae 
Baymi. It is the work of a highlv sldlled mason, 
but not of a sculptor. On each side of the central 
figure there are three rows of kneeling figures, 
eiglit in each row. They all hold sceptres, and are 
cro\vned. Those on one side have the heads of 
men, and on the other those of birds. Undemeath 
there is a beautifully designed ornament running 
along the length of the stone, consisting of rectan- 
gular patterns, ending -with birds’ heads, and three 
human heads similarly ornamented. This central 
figure maj% the present writer thinks, he assumed 
to represent the deity worshipped by all the chiefs 
of the people and all the animal creation. But 
there must have been an interval of many centuries 
between the fall of the monolithic empire, caused 
by the region becoming uninhabitable for a largo 
pcmulation, and the rise of that of the Incas. 
When the old empire fell to pieces, the Andean 
region must have oeen occupied by many tribes, 
and the old language naturally broken up into 
dialects. One, spoken in the basin of Lake Titicaca, 
received the name of Aymara from the Jesuit 
missionaries of Juli ; another spoken in the reCTon 
of the Incas was called Quichua by the first 
Spaniard who UTote its grammar ; another dialect 
was spoken further north. Eventually, some five 
centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
Incas began to form another great empire, and 
their language prevailed over the others. 

3 . The Incas. — There had been a long interval 
of disintegration. Nevertheless, all memory of the 
monolithic empire had not been lost. There were 
myths telling how the great God first made Himself 
known at Lake Titicaca, how the sun first appeared 
there, and how the first man was created there.* 
But the main tradition was the revelation of the 
almighty God, named Viracocha, who is carved 
with his adoring worshippers on the monolithic 
doonvay. His worship was maintained by chiefs 
and learned men, after the old empire had dis- 
appeared, and was inherited by the Incas. Some 
other names were handed down as attributes of 
the almighty God. The chief of these were Con, 
Ilia, Ticsi, Pachayachachi, Pachacamac. The 
meaning of Con is unkno\vn. Bla means light. 
Ticsi is said to be a founder. The anonymous 
Jesuit explains the word as Principium rerum sim 
vrincipio. The derivation of Viracocha is lost to us. 
Two authorities t say that the first part of the 
word is a corruption of pirua, a depositary or 
abode. The primary meaning of cocha is a lake, 
but here it is said to mean an abyss, profundity, 
^ace — ‘Dweller in space.’ Pachayachachi and 
Pachacamac are attributes of the deity. Pacha 
means time or place, also the xmiverse, yachachi 
a teacher, camac to rule or govern — ‘ The teacher 
and ruler of the imiverse.’ The name Viracocha 
sufficed to convey to the minds of the Incas the 
idea of a Supreme Creator, yet they added otlier 
terms to it, intended to express some of the attri- 
butes of the deity.t 

4 - Viracocha.— The Incas, with their Amautas 

• The Titicaca mj-ths are related by Gardlasso de la Vega, 
Cicza de Leon, Molina, Betanzos, Saloamayhua, and the anony- 
mous Jesuit, and In the ofiicial history of Sarmiento. They 
are not mentioned by Balboa, Slontcsinos, Acosta, or Ban- 
tUlana. 

■f Monteslnos and the anonjunous Jesuit. 

t The best essay on the word Viracocha is by Don Leonardo 
VUlar (LiiM, 18S7). 


(wise men) and Quipucamayocs (registrars), cer- 
tainly worshipped the Supreme Being under the 
name of Viracocha, having received the tradition 
from remote ages, and they looked upon all other 
deities as his servants, ordained to do his will. 
An Inca Indian, named Pachacuti Yamqui Salca- 
mayhua, who UTote early in the 17th cent., men- 
tions another being as having been made knotvn in 
the early times, whose fame was handed dotvn by 
tradition. This was Tonapa, also called Tarapaca 
and Pachaccan. He is also mentioned by Sarmiento 
as a servant of Viracocha. The details about him 
are puerile. It is possible that Tonapa represents 
a solar myth. The name occurs with that of the 
creator in some of the Inca hymns. 

The Incas certainly worshipped Viracocha, the 
supreme creator of all things, but they approached 
him as an unknown god, who to them was shrouded 
in mystery. They cried to him to be taught where 
he was, that they might know and understand 
him ; and they recognized that the sun, the moon, 
and the seasons were ordained and ordered by him. 
They sought to know the will of the Deity, and 
prayed for comfort and support. 

5 . Some hymns of the Incas have been pre- 
served by Salcam^hua, but in a very corrupt 
form, and it is difficult to make out their exact 
meaning in English ; * but they are so important 
for a correct estimate of the Peruvian religion that 
it seems desirable to give English versions of two 
of the hymns. 

L 

* O Viracocha I Lord of the Universe, 

How art thou male. 

Now art thou female, 

Lord of heat I Lord of gencrallou 1 f 
Can divination be employed 
To learn where thou nrti 
If oway, where art tbouf 
Whether thou art above, 

Whether thou art below, 

Whether thou art around 
Thy royal throne and sceptro, 

O bear me I 

From the heaven above, 

From the sea below, 

Where’er thou art, 

O Creator of the world, 

0 Maker of man, 

Lord of all lords, 

To thee alone, 

WiUi eyes that fail, 

Witli longing to know ihes, 

1 come to thee 
To know thee. 

To understand theo. 

Thou seest me, 

Thou knowest me. 

The Sun, the Moon, 

The day, the night. 

Spring and winter. 

They all travel, 

Not ordained In vain. 

From appointed places 
To their destinations ; 

They duly arrive 
Whithersoever may be ordained. 

Thou boldest them 
Under thy sceptre, 

Thou boldest them. 

O hear mo I 

Let me be thy chosen ; 

Do not suffer 
That I should tire, 

That I should die.* 


• They were originally printed in the corrupt Quichua, exactly 
os in the manuscript, in the present writer’s translauon ol 
Salcamayhua (Hakluyt Society, 1873). Xinienez de la Espada 
brought out a Spanish edition in 1879, printing Uie hymns In 
Quichua in the same way. Don San ' ■ 7 ' ‘ C ’ 

took the Quichua in hand, and, with . . ' ' ' " 

Mosri, the author of one of the 1 ■ ■ ‘ ' 

nuraerons emendations were made, ■ ' | 

the oeparations of words. The text ' _ . ' ■ 

intelligible to bear translation Into ; , ' 

Los ifimnoi sagradoi de los Ilei/es del Curcoi, from S. A. Lafono 
Quevedo, Talleres del JIuseo de La Plata, 1892). 

f Are these lines, conceivably, irdended to convey an idea 
analogous to the Hindu Linga and J’ont ? 
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II. 

• Come, then, 

Grand aa the heavens, 
Lord over the earth, 
Creator of all things. 
Creator of man 1 
Ever I adore thee ; 
Fainting, with my eyes 
Hid under the lashes, 
Thee am I seeking. 

To look upon thee, 
lake ns on a river,* 
Like as on the springs. 
Gasping with thirst. 
Comfort me, O Lord 1 
Acclaim thy will. 

Help me, O Lord 1 
I raise my voice 
With all praise, 
Thinking on thy wiD 
And doing it. 

We wili riyoice. 

We will he glad, 

So be it for evermore.' 


6. Huacas.— Subordinate to Viracocha, to whom 
a temple was dedicated in the great square of 
Cuzco, the worship of the Sun, Moon, Lightning, 
and of certain deities, called Huacas, was ordained. 
Wlien the empire of the Incas rose to greatness, 
there was a complicated ritual, with special cere- 
monies, festivals, and sacrifices for each month. 
Our information is mainly derived from the first 
Spaniards who came to Peru and wrote narratives, 
liiey were soldiers, lawyers, in two instances 
natives, hut cliiefly priests who were full of 
pre-conceived ideas.t It is not always easy to 
separate their pre-conceptions and the results of 
their leading questions from the actual facts they 
were told. It is still more difficult to reach the 
exact nature of the beliefs of a people, when we 
have reports only of their ceremonies and of their 
outward worship. 

The people were divided into ayllus or tribes, 
which hna a close analogy to the Boman aens. 
Every ayllu had a common huaca or sacred object 
of worship, which was called paccarina. The 
chief pnccartna of the Inca ayllu was the Sun. 
The Cicas were children of the Sun. But there 
was another very sacred huaca, which is often 
mentioned in Inca history, and to which a legend 
was attached, j: 

The origin of the Incas is connected with this 
huaca. Eour brothers and four sisters are said to 
have issued from ‘windows’ at a place called 
Paccari-tampu (some leagues south of Cuzco), two 
words meaning ‘the tavern of the dawn.’ Their 
leader was Manco Capac, the first sovereign Inca. 
They had many followers, and they advanced north- 
wards to occupy the valley of Cuzco. During the 
march one of the brothers was turned to stone at 
a place called Huanacauri. This is the legend. 
Next to tlie celestial bodies, this huaca of Huana- 
cauri became the most sacred object of worship. 
It was three miles from Cuzco. Very elaborate 
sacrifices were offered to it, and it was at Huana- 
cauri that the great festival was celebrated, when 
the Inca youths went through their ordeals previous 
to receiving knighthood. But the exact position 
of the Huanacauri huaca in the Inca religion is 

• The Bamo Idea as in the «2nd Psalm. 

t The most Important work on the religion ot Peru was written 
about 1676 by a priest named Crlstoval de Molina, who lived at 
Cutco, and was a master ot the Qulchua language. Tlio present 
writer’s translation, from the original manuscript, was printed 
tor the Hakluyt Society In 1872. 

In August, 1900, Dr. Pietschmann, the llbmrian of the Gottin- 
gen University, published the olHeial histon’ of the Incas, by 
Sarmiento. It was written in 1672 from Information received 
from over SO members of the Inca family, to whom the history 
was read, and whose suggestions and corrections were adopted. 
The manuscript had been in the GSttingen library since 1760. 
This work will bo found to be the most authentic and valuable 
history of the Incas in existence. 

1 According to Arriaga, the word paccarina means ‘ wor- 
shipped.’ It comes from paceari, ‘ the dawn,’ whence pacearisca, 
■birth’ or ‘origin’; and paccarina would be the ‘original 
ancestor.' 


not clear. It was certainly a very important one 
in the traditions of the Inca ayllu. 

7. Ancestor -•worship. — The other ayllus had 
various beasts or birds, natural objects or mummies, 
as their ^accarinas. It was the worship of ancestors 
by the side of the worship of celestial bodies. The 
mallquis, or bodies of the dead, were preserved, and 
treated with the CTeatest respect. In the mountains 
round Cuzco and in the Yucay valley they were 
kept in caves faced with masonry. In the basin of 
Lake Titicaca they were preserved in towers called 
chulpas. Those at Sillustani are circular, and 
carefully built vrith ashlar mosoniy. In Quito 
the dead were interred in mounds called tola. 

The bodies of the Incas were preserved with 
extreme care, and it is stated, in the official report 
of Sarmiento, that the special huaca or idol of 
each Inca was kept with the mummy (Sarmiento, 
Hist.). There were servants for the mummies of 
the sovereigns, and estates for their maintenance. 
The names of seven of the so-called idols have 
been preserved ; and they do not support the idea 
that they were idols in our sense of the word, but 
rather insignia or commemorative ornaments, per- 
haps in the nature of penates, used by each sove- 
reign in his lifetime. It was a custom, not only as 
regards the Inca mallquis but among all classes 
of the people, to place with the dead, offerings 
of food and other things required by them when 
living. This custom has never been eradicated, 
and even now it is practised secretly in many 
parts of Peru. The belief which originated this 
custom, and which has caused its continuance even 
to the present day, must have been very deeply 
seated. It is exceedingly difficult to acquire a 
complete understanding of the ideas of another 
race of people which give rise to special customs. 
But the present writer was well acquainted ■with 
an old priest, Dr. Pablo P. Justiniani, a lineal 
descendant of the Incas,* whose intense sympathy 
for his people enabled him to comprehend their 
ideas, if any one ever did so. He told the present 
writer that they felt a certainty that their dead 
continued to exist apart from their bodies, and 
that they had needs, but spiritual, not corporeal 
needs. They were certain of this because many 
of them had seen their dead. Don Pablo attri- 
buted this conviction to appearances in dreams 
and visions. Of a future state of reivards and 
punishments they do not appear to have had any 
idea in the time of the Incas, only the convic- 
tion that their ancestors continued to exist after 
death. In this state they were souls ■without 
bodies, but still with needs and requirements, not 
corporeal, but spiritual. Thence arose the strange 
belief that all things had souls as well as their 
material parts, and that the spirits of the dead 
needed the souls or spiritual parts of food, cliicha, 
coca, llamas, even clothing. By placing the cor- 
poreal parts of these things ■with the dead, it was 
believed that their souls or spiritual essences were 
conveyed, through prayer and certain ceremonies, 
to the souls of the dead. This belief was so deeply 
impressed on the Inca people that it sun-ived all 
subsequent persecution. The practice existed 

• Inca Huaj-na Capac. 

Manco Inca. 

Maria Tupac Usca=Pcdro Ortiz de Orua. 


Catalina Ortiz=Lnls JustinlanL 

Luis JuslinianL 

Nicolo JustinianL 

Justo Pastor JustinianL 

Dr. Don Pablo Policarpo JusUniasl. 
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secretly fifty years ago to some extent, as Don 
Pablo informed us. The present -wTiter is told 
by Baron Erland NordenskiBld, who returned from 
Peru in the year 1906, that the practice still exists. 
This appears to have been the position of the Inca 
worship of their ancestors, possibly accompanied 
by some idea of intercession. Like the sovereign 
^cas, each ayllu had a paccarina or so-called 
idol, represented by a hill or other natural object, 
occasionally by an image. This was apart from 
the household concma, to be noticed presently, 

8 . Priesthood. — ^The complicated ceremonial wor- 
ship of the Incas necessitate a great body of priests 
and ministers. The t^illac umu (lit. ‘ the head riv- 
ing counsel ’) was the chief of the Inca hierarchy. 
Next in rank were the Villcas. Then there were 
the sacrificing priests, av Harpaycuna, special priests 
and virgins of the Sun, the pnests and servants of 
the huacas, the soothsayers and wizards, the Suacap 
Bimachi, or receiver of oracles, and a host of record- 
ers and servants. For the support of this hierarchy 
large revenues were assigned. 

9 . Festivals, — The Peruvian ceremonial system 
was very closely connected ^vith the course of the 
year, the solving and planting seasons, the irriga- 
tion, the harvest, and consequently with the course 
of the sun. The year was a solar year, divided 
into twelve months and some intercalary days, 
and it was necessary to ascertain the times of the 
equinoxes and solstices. Pillars were erected to 
determine the time of the solstices, and the time 
of the equinoxes was observed by a stone column 
in the centre of a circular level platform called 
Inti-huatana. There was one in the square before 
the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, another at Pisac, 
and others in different parts of Peru. Each month 
had its special festival. 

The first month, 22 June to 22 July, was called 
Intip Eaymi. Many llamas were sacrificed to 
the Sun, amid ceremonies of great magnificence. 
The next month was called Chahuarquiz, the 
season of ploughing the land. It was also called 
Tarpuy-quiUa or the solving month. Prayers were 
made for a good harvest. The people cnanted a 
song called Yahuayra, and sacrifices were offered. 
Next came the month Yapaquis, the season 
of sowing the land, when the Situa festival was 
solemnized. The rains commenced, and it was a 
time of sickness. Four hundred warriors stood in 
the great square, a hundred facing each of the 
cardinal points. The priests shouted, ‘Go forth, 
all evils,’ and the four parties started in four direc- 
tions, shouting, ‘Go forth, all evils.' They ran 
until they came to rivers, where they bathed and 
washed their arms. The Inca and the people also 
bathed, and there were ceremonies for driving 
away sickness at the doors of all the houses. 

Ccoya-raymi was the Moon festival, the expia- 
tory feast being at night. It was a time for 
weaving fine cloth, Utna-raymi was the month 
in whidi one of the great huaca festivals was 
celebrated for the initiation of aspirants. It took 
place at Huanacauri. The youths, after going 
through certain exercises and penances, were ad- 
mitted to knighthood. The month of Ayamarca 
was in November and December, Next followed 
Ccapac-raymi, one of the three principal festivals 
of the year. There was another ceremony of ad- 
mitting youths to manhood at Huanacaun, which 
was conducted with great magnificence. Camay 
was the month of martial exercises, and also the 
hatun-poccoy, or great ripening. _ The next month 
was Pacha-poccoy, or the small ripening, when the 
festival of the mosoc nina was celebrated, and the 
new fire for the altar before the Sun was_ kindled. 
The Ayrihua came next, being the beginning of 
harvest. The ofTerings of maize were brought to 
the temples of the Creator and of the Sun, youths 


and maidens, in procession, singing a harvest song 
called yaravi. The harvesting month was Aymu- 
ray in May and June. 

10 , Human sacrifice. — The religious ceremonies 
included bumt-ofierings in great profusion. The 
present writer formerly held that the weight of 
evidence was, on the whole, that there were no 
human sacrifices. He felt this to be remarkable, 
for the idea of propitiatory sacrifice is to ofier the 
best and most loved, as in the cases of Isaac and 
Jephthah’fi daughter. He held that the Peruvian 
sacrifices were more in the nature of thanksgiring 
than of propitiatory ofierings. But the authorita- 
tive evidence of Molina and Sarmiento has lea 
him to modify this view. On extraordinary occa- 
sions, two children, a male and a female, were first 
strangled and then included in the bumt-offerings. 
Such occasions were the celebration of great \ac. 
tories, or the commencement of wars, and the 
Suaca festival at Huanacanri, 

11. Sun-worship. — Nearly all the ceremonies 
were connected with agriculture and with the 
course of the sun, so that it was natural that the 
sun should be the chief object of adoration with 
the people. But some shrewd remarks on the 
subject are recorded of one or two of tlie Incas (by 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Comm. Beal.), Seeing that 
the Sun had to accomplish its circle every year, 
they coneluded that it must have a master. It 
was the same thought as that of Omar Khay- 
yam: 

‘And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
tVhereunder crawling coop'd, we live and die. 

Lift not your hands to /t for help— for It 
As impotently moves as you or I.' 

So they turned to Viracoeha, the Creator obeyed 
by the sun and all living things, as the chief object 
of their adoration. 

: 12 . Government — The religious beliefs of the 

people away from Cuzco were connected with 
their mode of life and their environment. It seems 
desirable to give a short account of the rural life 
of the people, and of the administrative organiza- 
tion of Inca rule. It was, in fact, pure socialism 
— a system which can exist only under a despotism. 
Several very able Spanish lawyers, notably Polo de 
Ondegardo and Santillana, were employed, soon 
after the conquest, to investigate and report upon 
the Incarial system of government. Eelionce may 
be placed upon the correctness of the details they 
collected. It appears that the whole of the people 
were divided into ten classes, according to their 
ages and ability to work. 

L Mosoe aparie (baby), • newly begun,' lust bom. 

2. Say a huarma (child), • standing boy,* age £ to 6. 

8. llaeta purie (child that can walk), age 6 to 8. 

4 . Ttanta reguiric (bread receiver), about 8. 

6. Pucllac huarma (plaj-ing boy), 8 to 16. 

6. Cuca petUe (coca picker), very light work, 16 to 20. 

7. Yma huayna (ns a youth), light work, 20 to 28. 
a Purie (able-bodied), tribute service, 28 to 60. 

0. Chaupi ruceu (elderlj-), light work, 60 to 00. 
la Puttuc ruceu (dotage), no work, over 60. 

The Purie was the unit of administration, the 
other classes being dependent on him. A Pachaca 
was 100 Furies under a Pachaca-camayoc or Cen- 
turion. 1000 Furies were under a Huaranca- 
camayoe, or officer over a thousand, and the Eunu- 
camayoe governed the whole ayllu or gens of 
10,000 Furies. There were four viceroys over the 
four provinces, who were called Tucuyricoe (‘_He 
who sees all There were also a reporter on vital 
statistics and an officer to investigate and report 
upon charges and accidents, one to each ayllu. The 
land belonged to the people in their aytlus. The 
produce was divided between tbe/nca (government), 
the Euaca (church), and the Euaccha (people). 
The flocks were divided between Inca (govern- 
ment) and Euaccha (the people). When the peojfle 
worked for the Government, they were fed by the 
Inca, and not from their own share of the produce. 
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Thus the land belonged to the "whole ayllu, and 
each able-bodied member, or Puric, had a right to 
his share of the harvest, provided that he had been 
present at the so-wing. Is o one "n'ho had been absent 
at the BO'wing could receive a share of the harvest. 
The population ivas very great, and increased 
rapidly ; but the evils of minute sub-diidsion "were 
avoided by the system of Mitimaes, or coloniste.* 

13 . Various cults. — The ivorship of Viracocha, 
the Supreme Being, ivas restricted mainly to the 
Incas and learned men. The "worship of the Sun 
was more extended, and was the rdigion of all 
who took part in the festivals of the Incas ; but the 
relirion of the mass of the people was different. 
Each ayllu had its paccarina, "with its festival 
and worship. But each Puric, or head of a family, 
believed that nil things in nature had an ideal or 
soul which ruled and guided them, and to which 
they might pray for help. Thus there was a soul 
or ideal of the maize and other harvests, of the 
llamas, and of all things that influenced their daily 
life. They_ made statues or other representations 
of these objects, and prayed and sacrificed to them 
for healthy flocks and abundant harvests. The 
statues were made of pottery or stone, sometimes 
of the precious metals, and were called huaca or 
conqpa. In Huarochiri, and, no doubt, in other 
provmces, the people had m^hological stories of 
great interest in the study of their folk-lore ; and 
the discovery of the remaining reports on the 
extirpation of idolatry -will throw further light on 
the religion of the Peruvian people. + 

14 . Oracles. — The valleys on the coast, from 
Nasca to the Rimao, were occupied by people of 
the same race and language as the Incas, and 
at Nasca there are marvellous irrigation works. 
Here the ocean and its inhabitants received the 
worship that was given to other powers of nature 
in the Sierra ; and there were two or more famous 
oracles to wmch people resorted from great dis- 
t^ces. One was at Kimac, whence the name of 
Lima, the modem capital of Pem. Another famous 
temple was on the coast, at a place called Paoha- 
camac. Raised on an eminence, "with an extensive 
city at its feet, the oracle itself appears to have 
been a fish conqpa, which was supposed to give 
answers to the questions of pilgrims. 

There was no temple to the Supreme Beinc at Pachocamao. 
The word is that of an attribute of the Almighty Creator. Bat 
In this case it was merely the name of the place. Many other 
places received names from deities or festivals. There was 
another Pacfiaeamac near Tumlpampo. Ftfca (sacred), Buaea 
(church), and Paymi (festival) form parts of the names of 
several places In Peru. The great temple at Pachacamac on 
the coast was dedicated to two eonopas of the coast people, 
a Osh-deity and a fox-deity, which became famous oracles. 
Pilgrims came from great distances, and an extensive town rose 
up at the foot of the temple. It was falling to ruin when the 
Spaniards arrived. 

15 . An unknown ci"vilized people conquered by 
the Incas.— There was anotner civilized people 
along the northern part of the coast of Pern, quite 
distinct from the .^deon tribes, hut finally con- 
quered hy the Incas. We have evidence of their 
civilization from the contents of the tombs 
examined hy Reiss and Stubel at Ancon. We 
have further evidence in the great palace of the 
'Gran Chimu’ near Tmxillo, and Balboa has 
preserved a tradition of their arrival hy sea and 
landing at Lamhayeque, which also throws a little 
light on their superstitions.^ There is a grammar 
of their language, whioli is totally unlike any 

• Polo do Ondcg&rdo, 162 ; Santillans. 

t Pxlirpaeion de la xdolatria dtl Peru, por el Padre Pedro 
Pablo Joseph do Arriaga (Lima, 1621). Arriaga says he de- 
stroyed 600 htiaeas and' S418 conopat In one province. ATarra- 
ffwi 0 / the False Gods and Supmtxticns gf the Indiana of the 
Province cf Muarxhirx, hy Dr. Francisco de Avila, lOOS (see the 
present writer’s tr. tor the Hahluyt Society). 

t Miaceltanea Auatral, por Higuel Cavello Balboa, written 
between 1S70 and 15S6. Translated into French, and published 
fn the series of Temaui-Compans, ISfa 


Andean dialect.* But there is no account of the 
religion of this strange chilized nation of the 
Peravian coast, now practically extinct. 

Quito was conquered by the last great and 
undisputed sovereign of the Inca dynasty ; but 
thongn there is a work on the former Scyris ralera 
of Quito, the accounts in it are comparatively 
modem and of doubtful authority. We have no 
nairatives giving details respecting the religions 
belief of the Quito people previous to the conquest 
hy the Inca Hnt^a Ccapac. It is stated that they 
worshipped the Sun.f 

16 . The Chibchas. — ^Farther north there was a 
ci"vilized people, the Chibchas, of whoso religion 
there is some account. Their land is where the 
Andes divide into three cordilleras, with the three 

t reat rivers of Magdalena, Caiica, and Atrato 
o'wing northwards between them into the Car- 
ibbean Sea. The Chibchas dwelt on the table- 
lands of Bogota and Tnnja, with their river Funza 
flowing to the Magdalena, their eastern drainage 
being carried hy the Meta to the Orinoco. This 
territory is about 150 miles in length, hy 40 to 
60 broad. It was ruled hy two principal chiefs, 
the Zipa of Bogota and the Zaque of Tunja. The 
Zipa was striving for a paramount position before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and had subjugated 
the chief of Gnatavita. It is of this chief tliat the 
story is told that he held a great annual festival 
on the hanks of the Lake of Gnatavita, when he 
covered himself "with grease, and then rolled in gold 
dost. Gilded and resplendent, he then entered 
a canoe, and was taken to the centre of the lake. 
Before all his people, he plunged into the water, 
and his bath was followed by feasting and dancing. 
This was the origin of the story of El Dorado. 

The reliqious beliefs of the Chibchas are thus 
stated Iw the earliest writers. Light was ori^ally 
enclosed in a receptacle called cniminiyagua, and 
this receptacle appears to have been, in the con- 
ception of these people, the Supreme Creator. _ The 
Chibchas are said to have worshipped this almighty 
deity, hut none the less they also worshipped the 
sun, the moon, the rainbow (called cuchairra), hills, 
lakes, rivers, trees, and many idoIs.$ Human 
sacrifices appear to have been oflered only to the 
Sun, as a deity to be feared and propitiated. The 
Chibchas hod a tradition of a beneficent being 
named Boohica having appeared amongst them, ana 
having taught them all they knew. Ho also was 
worshipped. He is said to have opened a channel 
for the nver Funza, and to have formed the famous 
falls of Tequendamo. The people had several 
curious myths, and they appear to have conducted 
their ceremonial worship with some magnificence. 
There was a procession in which the Zipa joined at 
the time of sowing, and another at harvest time. 
There is certainly a superficial resemblance be- 
tween the religions of the Incas and that of the 
Chibchas. 

There are two early authorities for_(3hibcha civilization. 
Padre Fray Pedro Simon wrote his Hctiexat Historiates in 1623, 
and the work was puhlishcd at Cuenca In 1027. Dr. Don Lucas 
Fernandez Piedrahita, the Bishop of Santa Iferta, wrote hU 
Biatoria General de lot conguistas del niireo rexmo de Canada 
in 1676. Simon Is the best authoritj", heinp nearest to the time ; 
but Piedrahita wrote "well, and pives a brief but clear account of 
the Chibchas. Ho was descended from the Incas of Pem. 
There is a prammar of the CSiibcha lanpuapc by Fray B.amanle 
de Lupo, 1621. It is not now spoken. The best modem work* 
on the subject are Humboldt In his Vxua des Cordiltlrea, Acosta 
In his Compendia llxstorico (Vtxria, ISIS), and E. Uriacochea In 
his Ilevxorxa aoire las antiguedades neo-granadinas (Berlin 
1850). ’ 

The Chibcha language prevailed among all the 
* Arte de la lengtia Tunga de lot raltes del Olnspado de Trux- 
xUo.por Don Fernando de la Carrera (Lima, 1C44). 

t Jiistoria del Peino de Quito, por Juan de Velasco: also In 
the Temaux-Compans series, ISfO. 

t Ceupehi is the Qnichua for a rainbow. There may have 
been interconrse between the Incas and Chibchas, but there it 
no evidence beyond the identity of a few words. 
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tribes of the highlands, and they had all made 
advances in civilization, although those of Bogota 
and Tunja were far in advance of the rest. The 
general movement of the Chibcha tribes had been 
from south to north, and this race appears to have 
advanced its settlements beyond Panama, as far as 
Chiriqui. There is no ev’idence that any people 
of Aztec or Maya affinities ever entered South 
America or had relations with South American 
peoples. 

17. Originality of the Andean religion. — ^The 
Andean races moved from the south northwards. 
Their civilization was of sjjontaneous grcwth, \vitli- 
ont any foreign aid, and uninfluenced oy communi- 
cation ■\\dth other races. Elaborate attempts have 
been made to establish identity between Quichua 
words and words of similar meaning in Aryan 
languages, but a careful study of the subject can- 
not fail to produce the con\notion that they are 
fanciful, and based on an insufiicient knowledge of 
the Quichua language. The South American race 
naturally reached its highest development in the 
Andean region, where agriculture and the textile 
and other arts were necessary for the support and 
well-being of the people, and where a temperate 
climate conduced to the development of various 
civilizing influences and to a reasoning contempla- 
tion of the powers of nature, guided by religious 
instincts. It was in this way, and not by any 
foreign influences, that the Andean religions were 
developed by the races inhabiting the cordilleras 
of the Andes. In their highest form the Andean 
religions recognized the existence of a Supreme 
Creator of the universe, and sought to know his 
win by prayer and praise. The celestial bodies, 
the thunder and the rainbow, were revered as 
bringing good to man, but only as inferior deities 
obej^g the mandates of the Creator. In the wor- 
ship .01 the jaaccarinas and of ancestors there is a 
clear indication of a belief in a future existence j 
and the power attributed to the souls of animals 
and crops, and of manimate objects, among the 
mass of the people, is peculiar to the Andean races 
in the form in which it prevailed amongst them. 
In whatever comparative position the Andean 
religion may bo placed among the religions of the 
world, it must stand by itself as the unaided con- 
ception of the Andean people, uninfluenced by any 
communication with other races. 

liiTEOiiTimE. — The works which giro detailed accounts of the 
Andean religious do not include all the earlier works on the 
civilization and history of the native races. The first account 
is contained in the second part of the ChtxmieU of Cieza do 
Leon, tr. by Sir Clements E. Markham for the Hakluyt 
Society. The Spanish text was afterwards printed and edited 
by Ximenes de la Espadn at Madrid. Juan Jos£ de Betanzos 
wrote his Summarji Narratim in 1B51. He knew the Quichua 
language, and married an Inca princess. His work has been 
printed and edited at Madrid in ISSO, but has not been trans- 
lated. The two Relacionei of the learned lawyer Polo de 
Ondegardo are still in manuscript. But one of his reports has 
boon translated and edited for the Hakluyt Sooiefy by Sir 
Clements R. Markham, 1872. Fernando de Santillana was a 
Judge of the Lima Audience in 1650. His valuable Selacion 
remained in manuscript until it was edited and printed by 
Ximenes de la Espada in 1870. The most detailed and best work 
on the religion of the Incas was written in about 1675 by a priest 
at Cuzco named Cristoval de Molina. The manuscript has 
been translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir 
Clements R. Markham in 1872. Miguel Cavello Balboa is 
the authority for the cirilized people of the coast of Peru. He 
wrote his Miscellanea Austral at Quito between 1670 and 1686. 
It has been translated into French, and forms a volume of the 
Ternaux-Compans series (1840). Josd de Acosta's Historia de 
las Indias appeared in 16SS. It was translated in 1604, and 
the Bug. tr. was edited by Sir Clements R. Markham for the 
Uaklujt Society (2 vols.), 1872. The works of Fernando Mon- 
tesinos, entitled Anales and Memorias A'ueros del Peru, have a 
peculiar interest from the long list of sovereigns he gives, to be 
lound nowhere else. He came to Peru in 1620. His work 
remained in manuscript until it was translated by Ternaux- 
Compans in 184a The Spanish text was edited by Ximenes de 
la Emada in 1882. The Relaeion de los Costumbres Antiguas de 
los Jiaturales del Peru, by an anonymous Jesuit, is a most valu- 
able work. It remained” in manuscript until it was edited by 
Ximenes de la &pada in 1879. The works on the extirpation 


of idolatry, by Francisco de Avila, written in 1003 (JIS.), and 
Pablo Jose de Arriaga (Lima, 1621), are very imporlant. 
Avila’s report has been translated by Sir Clements R. Markham 
from the manuscript, for the Hakluj-t Society, 1872. There is 
also information in the history of the order of St. Augustine in 
Peru (1638-1653), by Antonio de ia Calancha. The Commen- 
tarios Reales by the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega are well 
knoivn (Ist ed. Lisbon, 1609, last ed. Madrid, 1723), Their value 
is much increased by the extracts from the lost work of tlie 
Jesuit Bias Valera. The work of Garcilasso de la Vega has been 
translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir Clements 
U. Markham, 1869. Bemabe Cobo's Bistorid del R'uevo Mundo 
U vols., Seville, 1890) was written in 1653. Pachacuti Yamqui 
Salcamayhua, an Indian of the OoIIao, wrote (c. 1620) a work 
entitled Relaeion de Anliguedades deste Regno de Peru, Tlic 
manuscript was translated and edited by Sir Clements R. Mark- 
hnm(1872k The Spanish text was afterwards edited by Ximenes 
de la Espada (1879). By far the most valuable history of the 
Incas was written by Pedro de Sanniento. The manuscript 
has been in the library of the University of Gottingen since 
1780. The text was first printed by the librarian, Dr. Pietsch- 
mann, in August, 1906, with a learned introduction and notes. 
The work has been translated by Sir Clements R. Markham. 
The best essay on the word rtVacocAa is bj’ Don Leonardo 
Villar (Lima, 1887). There are two authorities on the religion 
of the Chibchas of Bogota. Fray Pedro Simon wrote his 
Soticias Eistoriales in 1627. Tlie Bistoria General de las 
conquistas del nuevo regno de Granada, by Bishop Lucas 
Fernandez Piedrahita, appeared in 1670. The work on the 
antiquities of New Granada by Uriacochea (Berlin, 1850) may 
also be consulted. CLEMENTS R. MaRKHAM. 

ANGEL.— See Spirits. 


ANGEL DANCERS. — A religions sect of 
Methodist origin, founded in Haclcensack, New 
Jersey, about 1890, W Huntsman T. Mnason, with 
the aid of John M'Clintock (‘John the Baptist’), 
Daniel Haines (‘Silas the Pure’), Mary Stewart 
(‘Thecla’), Jane Howell (‘ Phoebe’), Elias Beri-y, 
and Herman Storms, with his irife and their 
children, Mary and Richard (the latter a graduate 
of Rutgers College). At the age of fifty, Mnason, 
after a somewhat dissolute life, became converted 
at a Methodist revival meeting in New York City 
in 1888. On the night of his conversion he be- 
lieved that he had a vision of Heaven and Hell, 
seeing both the Lord and the Devil. He chose the 
Lord and Heaven, and claimed ^rect Divine guid- 
ance in all his acts. After many privations, he 
wandered to Park Ridge, N.J. Here he claimed 
to have received the power of healing by the laying 
on of hands. His strange appearance, in whicn he 
sought to imitate the traditional portraits of 
Christ, and his wonderfully magnetic wtII power, 
aided ihy a musical voice, evident sincerity, and 
easy flow of speech, made a strong impression u^n 
men and women alike. He next appeared in 
Hackensack, N.J., ivhere he commenced the 
preaching of his new doctrine, which he and his 
followers still maintain. 

hlnoson and his followers have everj'thing m 
common, and believe they shall he judged by tiieir 
works, and not by their faith. They are careful 
to harm no living thing, and they adhere to a 
strict vegetarian diet. They do not believe in any 
form of marriage, whether civil or religious, and 
hold the most extreme ideas of free love. Their 
dress has no decoration of any kind. At tlie house 
of a farmer in Hackensack, named Herman Storms, 
Mnason gathered some followers, and gave the 
place the name of the ‘ Lord’s Farm.’ Tiio house 
IS open at any hour of the day or night, and any 
one is welcome, and may share food and clothing. 
This was carried to such an extreme that vagrants 
were entertained * in the Lord’s name,’ thus con- 
stituting a menace to the neighbourhood. 

lAically the sect is known as ‘ the Lord’s Farm,’ 
never as ‘ Angel Dancers.’ When at the hciglit of 
their influence, they used to hold outdoor meetings 
in neighbouring towns. It was during these meet- 
ings tliat the dancing occurred from which the 
name of ‘ Angel Dancers’ was derived. The dance 
is a species of religious frenzy, brought on by the 
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belief that the Devil is in their midst. It finds a 
ready parallel in many forms of religious ecstasy. 
It commonly begins after grace has been said before 
a meal, and a sign that the Devil is being van- 
quished lies in the ability to jump over the table ! 
When directly questioned as to his denominational 
standing, Mnason claims to be an ‘ Old Style 
Methodist,’ being opposed to all forms, and declares 
his relimon to be based on the Book of Acta. 

In hmy 1893, Mnason and some of his followers 
were arrested and put in jail for malicious mischief 
and maintaining a disorderly house. They refused, 
however, to defend themselves, and when speaking 
of each other styled themselves martyrs. At their 
trial in October of the same year, Mnason was 
sentenced to one year’s hard labour. After his 
release the Storms took him back, and the ‘ Angel 
Dancers ’ continued their practices, their demeanour 
during their imprisonment having won them Byrn- 
pathy. Most of their time is spent in raising farm 
produce, which Mnason personally takes to market. 
They are noted for their mdustry and for their scru- 
pulously honest dealings. Mnason never allows an 
angiy word to be sp^en to man or beast; and 
during both ufinter and summer he does a great 
deal of charitable work, going miles to carry aid, 
‘in the Lord’s name,’ to all who ask for it. At 
present only about twelve followers are left at the 
larm, where they quietly attend to their o^vn 
afiairs. F. D. VAN Aesdale. 

ANGER (Psychological and Ethical). — i. PST- 
mOLOOlCAt . — There are two ways, according to 
Aristotle (rf« Anima, i. 1), in which anger may be 
characterized. By the dialectician or speculative 
philosopher {5taXemK6s), it may be defined as ‘ the 
desire of retaliation, or such like ’ ; by the natural 
philosopher {<f)V(riK6t), as ‘ the boiling of blood about 
the heart, or of heat.’ Neither of these two ways, 
taken by itself, does he regard as adequate; for 
the one has respect only to the ‘ form,’ while the 
other takes account solely of the ‘ matter,’ and the 
complete view requires that both form and matter 
be attended to. In other words, Aristotle is here 
exemplifying in a concrete instance the great psy- 
chological truth that the emotions are ‘materialized 
notions’ {\6yoi (vvKoi), that thej'' have both an inward 
or psychical side and an outward or coiporeai ex- 
pression ; and that each of these requires to be 
reckoned with, if thephenomenon is to be satis- 
factorily explained. We may even go a step far- 
ther, and maintain, with Darwin {The Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals, p. 239), that 
‘most of our emotions are so closely connected 
■with their expression, that they hardly exist if the 
body remains passive.’ Certainly, the control of 
anger consists veiy much in conscious abstraction 
from the modes m Avhich it physically embodies 
itself. 

(1) On the physical side, anger, in the individual, 
manifests itself in marked disturbance of the bodily 
organism : c.g. the movements of hands and jaws 
become pronoimced, respiration is quickened, the 
nostrils are dilated, the action of the heart is 
accelerated, the face changes colour, the eyes flash, 
the eyebrows are Icnit, the voice waxes loud, harsh, 
and discordant ; and, in that species of anger which 
wo know as rage, there is wild ‘striking out,’ 
ychemeni/ and uncontrolled, so that anger may not 
inaptly be designated (as by Horace, Epist. i. iL 
62) ‘ a brief niauness’ (ira furor brevis csi). 

These changes in the body are obvious to the 
spectator. But there are others that are invisible, 
which take place in the internal organs, giving rise 
to organic sensations which play a distinct part in 
the process, inasmuch as they react on the emotion, 
modifying, accentuating, or intensifying it, as 
the case may be. Hence, the organism has been 


likened by psychologists {e.g., Bain, James, Stout) 
to a ‘ sounding-board,’ on whicli the nervous excite- 
ment correlated with the emotion ‘plays,’ and 
■which is in turn affected and modified by the 
organic ‘ resonance.’ This organic factor is highly 
important ; but ive must not make too much of it, 
as has been done by Professor James, rvho, in his 
theory of emotion, reduces emotion to a kind of 
sensation begotten of organic disturbance. 

‘ Our natural -way o! thinkinE about these coarser emotions 

r feJ, fear, rage, love],’ he says {The Principles of Psychology, 
449), ‘is that the mental perception of some fact excites the 
mental affection called the emotion, and that this latter state 
of mind gives rise to the bodily expression. My theory, on the 
contrary, is that the bodily changes follow directly the perception 
of the exciting fact, and that our feeling of the same changes as 
they occur is the emotion. Common sense Baj"B, we lose our for- 
tune, are sorri’, and weep ; Wo meet a bear, are frightened, and 
run ; we are Insulted by a rival, are angry, and strike. The 
hypothesis here to be defended says that this order of sequence 
is incorrect, that the one mental state is not immediately induced 
by the other, that the bodily manifestations must first be inter- 
posed between, and that the more rational statement is that we 
feel sorry because we cry, angry because wo strike, afraid because 
wo tremble, and not that we cry, strike, or tremole, because we 
are sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case may be.’ 

‘Angry because we strike I’ That, surely, is to 
put the cart before the horse ; for why do we strike 
at all 1 Is it not because the emotion of anger is 
already aroused, through perception of the kmd of 
act that affects us, though there is no doubt that 
the organic sensations react upon the emotion and 
fan it— the ‘resonance’ has a real efieotf If we 
are angry because we are insulted, it is because 
we first feel the insult ; without this feeling, we 
should, in all likelihood, remain indifferent, and it 
is the function of delay and deliberation to calm 
the feeling and to produce indifference. 

(2) Taken on the psychical side, anger is mental 
disturbance, displeasure, or discomposure, of a pain- 
ful kind, arising from opposition, hurt, or harm 
received, operating like a reflex act, ■viz,, by imme- 
diate active response, or reaction yvithout aclibera- 
tion, on recognition of the ■unacceptable or ofiending 
fact that arouses it. It has thus a necessary rela- 
tion to the conative, as well as to the emotive, side 
of our being. What induces anger is something 
that has to be got rid of ; and, in the angry state, 
our actmty is strongly put forth, so that the rid- 
dance may be readily secured. Moreover, if the 
real cause of the offence cannot bo reached at the 
moment, the ebullition vents itself on something else 
(thing or person) within reach — stool, chair, book ; 
the pent-up energy must find discharge somehow — 
an ‘explosion’ is inevitable. ‘Young children, when 
in a ■violent rage, roll on the ground on their backs 
or bellies, screaming, kicking, scratching, or biting 
everything within reach ’ (Darwin, op. erf., p. 241). 
Thus anger may be said to be instinctive. It does 
not wait for reason (though it may be brought under 
the control of reason), and is, in itself, regardless of 
results. It is aroused in us by what opposes us, or 
th^ivarts us, by what we object to, by what offends 
and pains us (all such we resent) ; and it aims at 
repressing or suppressing the opposition, and at 
preventing its future operation. It is not, how- 
ever, in itself malignant or malevolent, and, conse- 
quently, is not really a synonym for retaliation, 
as Aristotle’s ‘ dialectician ’ would make it to be. 
Hence, such a definition as Locke's (.dn Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, ii. 20) must be 
rejected: ‘Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of 
the mind, upon the receipt of an injury, ■with a 
present purpose of revenge. ’ The ‘ present purpose ’ 
IS not of revenge, but simply of rebutting the 
offence or getting rid of it, and does not primarily 
intend to repay or injure the doer at all, tdthough 
revenge may easily follow in the wake of it. Thus 
it is that we may very well be angry with a man 
without bearing him ill-u-ill ; and thus it is that 
anger is only of brief duration (thereby differing 
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from wrath, which is a settled disposition), al- 
though the choleric man is liable to repeated fits 
of it. 

Like other ‘passions,’ anger lacks in moderation 
— transgresses limits, defies proportion. This indi- 
cates its danger as a motive power. "When it acts 
like the wind, it exercises a useful function ; 
when it becomes the whirlwind, it may do serions 
damage. On this account, its effects on the irate 
individual himself may he unsatisfactory ; Avhen 
the passion has ceased, depression frequently en- 
sues, exhaustion thus taking its revenge. 

Anger is a primary emotion of the human mind, 
and needs to be experienced in order to bo kno^vn. 
It has a distinct quality of its own, different from 
that of eve^ other emotion ; and no one could, by 
mere description, make it intelligible to a man 
who had never himself been angry. Not only is 
it not derived from other emotions, it does not 
even presuppose experience of other emotions to 
^ve it being. Yet it enters itself into other emo- 
tions, — sometimes as their basis, sometimes as 
a subsidiary factor, — and so may he allied with 
‘ affects ’ that are distinctly malevolent. It is an 
egoistic emotion, which may quite easily be trans- 
formed into one of selfyhness ; hence its ethical 
siOTificance. to be considered presently. 

The varieties of anger are irascibility and peevish- 
ness. Irascibility is the susceptibility to anger of 
a nervously excitable subject; and peevishness 
is undue sensibility to trifles, annoyance at them 
far beyond what their real value or significance 
warrants. 

ii. Ethical. — ^Anger, as has just been said, is 
not in itself malevolent ; it is simply a protection 
or defence against harm or hurt, and may be 
directed against things as well as against persons. 
It is a species of resentment, and operates instinct- 
ively, and, therefore, without due regard to conse- 
quences ; hence the need of direction and restraint, 
and hence the ethical bearings of the emotion. As 
instinctive resentment, it is neither to be praised 
nor to he blamed, but is to be accepted as a part of 
the human constitution necessary to the welfare of 
the individual, and therefore ultimately to the good 
of the community. But inasmuch as the causes of 
anger are frequently human beings, and inasmuch 
as anger is apt to expend itself in excessive measure, 
and, m cases where the causes of it cannot be im- 
mediately reached, on objects that had no shore in 
arousing it, it has to be brought under the control 
of reason. This is necessary, if anger is to be (os 
it ought to be) a help to justice. But, in thus 
rationalizing it, we are giving it a distinctively 
moral character, and are taking it in a wider sig- 
nification than is accorded it by the psychologist. 
We are now estimating it in relation to its conse- 
quences, and assigning it a place in an ethical 
scheme of values. This means (to use Butter’s 
famous analysis) that we are distinguishing be- 
tween resentment that is sudden or instinctive 
and resentment that is deliberate, and appraising 
each in connexion with its social bearings. 

Sudden or instinctive resentment, on the ethical 
side, is directed against injury, as discriminated 
from mere hurt or harm : it presupposes a conscious 
agent, intentionally doing an ofi'ending act for the 
purpose of injuring us. It consequently assumes 
the form of moral indignation, which is the spon- 
taneous reaction of the conscience against what is 
wrong or evil, when the iiTong or evil is designedly 
effected. It is the resentment of a healthy mind 
sensitive to injustice, and responding unreflectingly 
or immediately on the perception of the offence. 
Without this kind of anger, it is hardly conceivable 
how the moral nature could be effective at all. 

When, on the other hand, we turn tb deliberate 
resentment^ we find that we are giving anger a 


different complexion, and are bringing it into rela- 
tion with other phenomena of human nature that 
may or may not be conducive to men’s highest 
interests. In so far as deliberate resentment 
means simply restraining the act that would 
naturally follow from the instinctive perception 
of the injury inflicted, till we have assured our- 
selves (in cases where some doubt maj’- be possible) 
whether our resentment is just or not, and whether 
the consequences of our action may not he out of 
all proportion to the offence, it can only be right 
and commendable. But when, as is so frequently 
the case, deliberate resentment allies itself witn 
our malevolent inclinations (with the savage or 
the fiend_ within us), then it becomes morally 
reprehensible, often in the highest degree. It is 
the nature of anger voluntarily nursed to magnify 
the offence that caused it : vanity and offended 
dignity come in to intensify and transform the 
emotion, — a grudge rankling in the bosom natur- 
ally exaggerates. Further, there can be little 
question that anger readily associates itself with 
that desire to injure others or to inflict pain on 
them that seems to be native to human beings, 
and so is easily changed into hatred, or retaliation, 
or revenge, or, keener stUl, vindictiveness. It is 
now exclusively aimed at persons, and is in its 
nature diametrically opposed to the sympathetic 
and humane sentiments, the tender emotions, that 
bind men together; it is the very antithesis of 
love, and, instead of attracting and cementing, 
alienates and repels. It is not only that the angry 
person, full of hate, is estranged from his fellow 
or resents his action ; he also desires to inflict injury 
on him, to cause him pain, and gloats over and 
delights in his suffering. If he longs simply to pay 
him back or to requite him for the offence com- 
mitted, his emotion is retaliation, proceeding on 
the principle of equivalents, the lex talionis — ‘ an 
‘ eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ — oblivions 
I altogether of the promptings of generosity and 
mercy. When he harbours lU-will and cherishes 
his wrath, refusing to be pacified, meditating un- 
measured requital and waiting for the favourable 
opportunity, it is revenge. Eevenge is in its very 
nature inequitable and relentless, bloodthirsty and 
cruel, satisfied with nothing less than ‘the head 
of John the Baptist in a charger.’ When revenge 
pursues its object spitefully with unremitting per- 
sistence, and finds zest in every petty infliction of 
evil on him, it is vindictiveness. The spitefnlness 
gives it a very despicable character. 

Various questions concerning anger suggest them- 
selves ; 

(1) A point that the earlier British psychologists 
(Butler, Thomas Eeid, Dugald Stewart, Thomas 
Broivn, etc.) delighted to investigate regarding 
anger and the malevolent affections, was their 
use or ]^nal cause. Accepting human nature os a 
given hierarchy of principles and faculties, and 
mtending their philosophy to have practical value, 
th^ asked what end these seemingly destructive 
and objectionable forces served in the economy of 
man’s being. They had little difficulty in showing 
that, given man and given Ids present circum- 
stances, these forces minister both to the pro- 
tection or self-preservation of the individual and to 
the good of the community. Sudden anger clearly 
conduces to the defence of the irate person against 
hurt or harm ; and when the cause of the harm 
is another living person, it serves as a warning 
to him to desist: it is the Scottish Thistle fully 
displayed, with the significant motto, 'Nemo me 
impune lacessit.’ Even more strikingly is this 
purpose served by retaliation and revenge, when 
the vengeful person has to deal with otliers of Hke 
vengeful disposition as his own. His anger, being 
fierce, is both punitive and deterrent. 
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(2) In more recent times, another question has 
come prominently forward, viz. : Whether the mal- 
evolence of human nature (which nobody denies as 
a fact) is really native to it? The negative M’as 
ably upheld in Mind, a few years ago, by Mr. r. H. 
Bradley, who tried to reduce malevolence to excite- 
ment, or love of power, or self-assertion, or such- 
like. This was strenuously opposed by Professor 
Bain, who insisted that, making all allowance for 
self-assertion and the love of power and similar 
strong emotions, there is a certain residuum that 
is unaccounted for, and this residuum is simply 
innate malevolence. 

‘Let us take, then, the examples where we are witnesses to 
suffering inflicted by others, and where we ourselves are noways 
concerned, or, at all evente, very remotely. Why do multitudes 
delight in being spectators of punishments. Including the gal- 
lows? In former days, when e.\eoutiona were public, when 
w’hippings, the pillory, and the stocks were open to ever 3 'body*s 
gaso, what was the source of the fascination attending the spec- 
tacles? They were remotely connected with the security of the 
people generallj*, but they were most frequented by those that 
thought least of public security. . . . We can go a step farther. 
There are abundance of examples of delight in mischief of the 
most absolutely gratuitous kind, beginning in tender years, and 
continuing more or less until maturity. The love of teasing, of 
practical joking, of giving trouble and annoyance, without any 
cause whatever, is too manifest to be denied. . . . The demand 
for excitement of itself proves nothing. tVhat we are to look 
at are the forms that It takes by preference, inasmuch as these 
are probably sometlilng more than mere excitement : they in- 
volve real and unambiguous pleasure. If the votaries of excite- 
ment are In the habit of seeking it by molesting, annoying, 
chaffing other people, the inference is that the excitement is a 
mere cover for a definite pleasure, the pleasure of malevolence. 
To sit on a road fence, and pass insulting and jeering remarks 
upon the innocent passers-by, is not to be slurred over as mere 
love of excitement : it arises from the deeper fountains of malig- 
nity. Wo may easily procure excitement in forma that hurt 
nobody; we may even And excitement, and pleasure too, in 
bestowing benefits ; when we habitually seek it in the shape of 
tofllcling pain, we must be credited with delighting in the pain. 
. . . The question ever recurs— Mliy is hatred sucli a source of 
consolatory feeling, if there bo not a fountain of pleasure in 
connexion with the sufferi^ of others?' (Dain, Dusertationi 
on Leading Philosophical Topics, pp. 8i-101). 

The strength of the argument seems to lie on the 
side of the affirmative ; and, however unacceptable 
it may be, the fact must he recognized that man 
has an original tendency to inflict sufi'ering on 
others, and derives real satisfaction and delight 
from contemplating the sufTering that ho inflicts. 

(3) Our repuraance to this position may perhaps 
be mitigated, fi we accept the explanation of the 
origin or source of the malevolent aflections offered 
by the theory of Evolution. In his masterly work 
on The Expression of the Emotions, and elsewhere, 
Darwin has amassed materials to show that these 
affections originated, seons ago, in the predatory 
habits of the race, taken in connexion with those 
of the lower animals. They are the result of the 
necessity for combat and mutual warfare in the 
early struggle for existence. It was in these far 
back times that anger, retaliation, and revenge, 
with all the ways of giving outward expression to 
them, 80 signilicant of their animal origin, arose ; 
and they are a heritage to us from the past. By 
this hypothesis, the wolf in man receives an expla- 
nation of a Boientilic kind, which, whether fully 
adequate or not. throws light on many points con- 
nected Muth malevolence that otherwise remain 
dark and puzzling. The philosophies of some 
countries (Oriental in particular) have tried to 
explain the phenomenon by the supposition of 
metempsychosis or transmigration of souls, espe- 
cially the passage of the soul of a brute into the 
body of a man. The lower impulses and passions 
seem thereby to be accounted for, and man’s baser 
nature to be so far justified. That is but the 
imaginative and non-scientific way of sohdng the 
problem ; over against which has to be placed the 
scientific and reasoned mode of solution offered by 
Evolution. 

LiTKaiToiut.— Aristotle, de Anima, 1. 1 , tmd Eth. Hie. Iv. 6; 
Seneca, rf« /ro; Butler, Sermons, rill, and ix.; Hume, A 


Treatise of Suman Nature, Bk. li. and Bk. ili. pt. S ; Thomas 
Reid, Iforits (Hamilton’s ed.), pp. 6(1S-B70 ; Adam Smith, The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, pt. ii. see. 1 ; Dug'ald Stewart, 
The Philosophv of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, Bk. i. 
ch. iii. sec. 6 ; Thomas Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, Lect. Ixiii. ; Alexander Bain, The Emotions 
and the IFin^, chs. ii. and ix., and Dissertations on Leading 
Philosophical Topics (1003), pp. 84-101; Herbert Spencer, 
The Principles of Psychology, vol. 1. pt. iv. ch. 8, and vol. li. 
pt. viii. ch. 4; tlarwin, The Expression of the HmoHons in 
Man and Animals, ch. x. ; John Grote, A Treatise on th* 
Moral Ideals, ch. xi.. Appendix; W. James, The Principles of 
Psychology, vol. ii. ch. xxv. ; G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psy- 
chology (1899), pp. 807-311, and The Groundwork of Psychology 
(1903h pp. 1^197 ; David Irons, A Study in the Psychology of 
Ethics (1003), pp. 78-83. 

William L. Davidson. 

ANGER(WRATH) OFGOD.— I. TEE DIVINE 
ANGER AS PRESENTED IN TEE OT.—God is re- 
vealed in the OT as a living Being, who has a 
merciful puroose toward the imiverse which He 
has made. During aU the ages of human history, 
He is seeking to carry out this purpose to its 
consummation. In doing so. He is confronted by 
the ignorance and slowness of men, by their self- 
will and their hostility. These awaken in Him 
such feelings as would be stirred in the heart of 
a tvise and good man, in view of the hindrances 
and oppositions with which he met in the course 
of some great and beneficent enterprise. The 
OT speaks freely of the grief, and jealousy, and 
anger of God. There are doubtless very grave 
difficulties in attributing these emotions, and, 
indeed, emotions of any kind, to One whose 
thoughts are not as the thoughts of men. But 
the writers of the OT, while guarding against an 
obvious abuse of this antbropomorphic method of 
conceiving the Divine nature (1 S 16*), do not stop 
to discuss such problems. They are chiefly con- 
cerned to make vivid and real the thought of God, 
as a living Person in whose image human beings 
have been made. Human qualities, accordingly, 
are attributed to God, because human nature is 
homogeneous ivith the Divine nature. In man 
these attributes and affections are marked by 
finitude and imperfection. In God they exist 
in absolute perfection. This makes a great differ- 
ence between what is found in man and what is 
attributed to God, as the OT writers are well 
aware. But there is an identity deeper than the 
difference ; and therefore even the latest and most 
spiritual of the prophets and psalmists make fear- 
less use of anthropomorphic language. Had they 
failed to do so, they would have endangered, in 
the minds of their renders, the personality and 
the moral nature of God. Anger, accordingly, is 
found in the Divine character, os it is always found 
in any strong human character. 

I. The nature of the Divine anger. — ^The OT 
describes it in terms which are laden with terror. 
What created thing can stand before the flame 
of that great anger (Dt 32* ; cf. He 12*, Ps 78* 
88*' 90’' *• 7 The Divine anger, described in these 

and many other passages, is not to be confounded 
with the causeless and capricious fury which men 
have been wont to attribute to the objects of their 
ignorant and slavish fear. It is always to be under- 
stood by reference to the central truth of Jahweh’s 
self-revelation. He is the covenant God of His 
people. He seeks their salvation. If He is angry, 
it is when the conditions under which alone He 
can work out that salvation are infringed, and 
His purpose of mercy is imperilled. The relation 
in which He stands to Israel necessarily implies 
that His holiness, t.c. His Godhead, be not violated 
in any of its manifestations. A God who is not 
holy and inviolable cannot be a Saviour T* 
invade His sanctity is to defeat His purpose. 
The anger of God is aroused, therefore, by any 
act which stands between H im and the end which 
He has in view. 
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Incidents are recorded which seem to bring the anger of 
Jahweh down to the level of the inexplicable rage of an un* 
ethical heathen god (e.g, 1 S 2 S 66-8). Begulations are 
made which seem to connect the Divine anger with matters 
that are wholly outward, and, therefore, not fit occasions of 
wrath in a perfectly moral being (e.g, Lv lO®, Nu IM igs ; cf. 
Ex 12^3 3012 ). All such cases, however, are to be understood 
by reference to the Divine purpose. It is endangered when 
the^ pride and self-will of man invade the sphere of the Divine 
holiness. ^Vhat is at stake is not a ceremonial regulation as 
such, but the holiness, i.c. the very Divinity, of Qod Himself. 
By such acts as those referred to, therefore, the anger of Qod 
is kindled, and upon the perpetrators of them it descends in 
crushing might. 

2. Its objects. — The objects of the Divine anger, 

accordingly, are men who oppose themselves to the 
Divine will. Such are all wlio are hostile to Israel, 
the people of God’s choice, the realm wherein 
He rules : — the nations who rage, and the peoples 
who imagine a vain thing (Ps 2‘), the enemies that 
reproach, and the foolish people who blaspheme 
His name (Ps 74*®). Not these alone, however, nor 
these chiefly, provoke Him to anger. When Israel 
breaks the laws of righteousness, upon which the 
commonwealth of God is founded, or does dis- 
honour to Him who redeemed His people, His 
heart is hot within Him ; and He punisnes, not 
with cold, unemotional, judicial exactitude, but 
with an intensity of indignation which, to an 
awakened conscience, is the most awful element 
in the penalty (Ps 6“, Hab 1*®, Lv Dt 12®*, Is 

61®). The long education of Israel, culminating in 
the teaching of the prophets, has burned into the 
conscience of men that sin is a reality for God, 
and that towards it He is moved with a just and 
terrible anger (Ps 11®). The depth of God’s feeling 
with regard to sin can he fathomed only by esti- 
mating aright the relation in which He stands to 
His people. He is their Saviour, and the tenderest 
and most sacred relation in which two human beings 
can stand to one another is not too close to figure 
forth His relation to them. He is their husband 
and Lord ; they are His spouse. Sin on their part 
is conjugal infidelity, the most awful outrage that 
can he committed against love. In such figures 
the prophets depict the grief and jealouw of God, 
and seek to measure the fierceness of His Avrath 
(Ezk 23, Am 3=, Dt 4« 5®, Zeph I*®, Ps 78'®). 

3. Its manifestation. — The Divine anger, there- 
fore, is an afleotion awakened in the Divine nature 
by the presence of evil. It is manifested in 
judgments folloAA’ing upon wicked deeds. Its in- 
struments are to be found in the forces of nature, 
Avhich are under the control of God, and in men, 
whose selfish pride or ambition may he made 
subservient to the Avill of God, so that it may, 
unconsciously, he the rod of JaliAveh’s anger (Is 
lO®'-)- The prophets, however, clearly discern that 
God’s operations, alike in mercy and in judgment, 
cannot oe carried to completion in the state of the 
world as they know it. Not in any of these 
common days, Avhich succeed one another with 
uncompleted significance, can the work of God 
be finished, but only in a Day, which completes 
the series, and at once reveals and fulfils the Avhole 
design of God. This Day of the Lord avUI be both 
the crown of salvation and the ultimate stroke 
of judgment. The unimaginable terrors of that 
Day haunt the visions of the prophets, confounding 
the self-righteousness of those who had expected 
it to bring them the gratification of their national 
and personal pride (Am 6'®'®®, Zeph I’*'**, Mai 3®- •). 
Thus the -UTath of God gains a predominantly 
eschatological sense, not, however, to the exclusion 
of the view that it is a present quality of the Divine 
nature, and is continuously manifest in His attitude 
toAvard sin. 

ij. The turning' away of the Divine anger. — 
Being under the control of the ultimate DiA'ine 
purpose, which is love, the Awath of God may be 
restrained, or even entirely turned away, and give 


place to the unhindered outpourings of loring. 
kindness. It is, indeed, plain that, if God gave 
free vent to His anger, the objects of it Avould 
immediately be destroyed (Ps 130®). Such an 
action on His part, hoAvever, would defeat His 
OAvn ends. During the historic period, throughout 
which God is pursuing His aim. His Avrath cannot 
be fully executed (Ps 78®®"*®). One consideration 
is paramount — the honour of His Name, i.c. the 
success of His design of mercy to Israel. God 
cannot submit to be taunted Avith failure (Ezk 20®®, 
Is 48®'**). He is angry, and He punishes. But he 
waits to see if, by punishments restrained and 
controlled by mercy, sinners may learn, and turn 
to Him, and live. Beyond this period of discipline 
there lies an aAvful possibility of exhausted forbear- 
ance, and final and measureless doom. What, 
then, Avill avert this doom, and turn anger into 
acceptance and delight? The OT has no clear 
or full answer to give. The sacrifices, obviously, 
could not atone for sin, in its real spiritual signifi- 
cance ; and their symbolism cannot have conveyed 
exact dogmatic teaching. The prophets, hoAVCA-er, 
had grasped one great and fruitful thought: if 
a representative of the people he found Avho, 
standing in living relation to the nation, yet 
separating himself from the national trespass, 
shall deeply apprehend the sinfulness of the nation’s 
sin, and the terror of the Divine judgment upon 
it, and shall make profound acknoAvledgment before 
God, in the name of the people, of their guilt and 
ill-desert, the Dmne anger Avill he appeased, and 
God Avill return to His people in mercy (Gn 18®®'®®, 
Ex 32®'*S Nu 25*°'*®). It is true that no perfectly 
competent representative can he found among the 
people themselves. Even a Moses or a Samuel 
Avould be insuflicient for so great a Avork (Jer 16*), 
Yet the principle of atonement through sin^bearing 
remained deep in the prophetic consciousness 
(Ezk 22®°, Jer 6*, Is 65®), ancT, in the great vision 
of Is 63, one is depicted capable of undertaking 
even this vocation of unspeakable suffering, and, 
through his faithful discharge of it, procuring de- 
liverance for the transgressors. 

II. TEE Divine anger as presented in tee 
NT , — The OT and the NT are at one in therr 
intense conviction that God is 'a Person, Avith 
ethical attributes,’ a liAung Being, having moral 
poAvers and qualities, Avhich are reflected and 
reproduced in man. They agree also in their 
presentation of the character of God. That full 
ethicizing of the idea of God Avhicli is seen in the 
prophets of the OT is assumed as fundamental 
truth by the teachers of the NT. Love and mercy, 
holiness and righteousness, are qualities Avhjch 
believing men, alike before and after the coming 
of Christ, discern in the character of God, and 
adore Avith reverence and joy. 

So also the NT, like the (5T, has no hesitation 
in attributing emotions to God. Peace, and 
pleasure, and gladness arc all to be found in 
Him, and, through their effects in the hearts of 
believers, are! part of the Christian’s heritage of 
blessedness. The reality of these Divine emotions 
is so Avrought into Christian experipnee, as ex- 
pressed in the NT, that to question it or explain 
it aAvay AA'ould deprive the experience itself of its 
life and joy. 

». It maj’ bo urged, however, that ■while it is true that the 
NT, like the OT, ottributeg emotions to God, it dldcrs in not 
attributing to Him the emotion of anger. Is this true! Does 
anger disappear in NT teaching as an element In the char^ter 
of God? It is well known that Ritachl and some thcolcmans 
of his school maintain that the only NT use of the Dhino 
anger is es^atological. Is this correct ? (a) It is true that the 
NT usage Is prevailingly eschatological. NT believers, like me 
prophets of the OT, had the Day of AA'mtb full in view, 

Baptist made it the burden of his warning and appeal (Jit a > 
However difllcult the exegctical questions may be in connexion 
with certain portions of the tradition, it 's certain that 
CTchatoiogy occupied a large place In the teaching of Jesus, ana 
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that He used OT fltrurcs in describing the terrors of the 
Judgment. In the ApocalTOse of St. John that final out- 
pouring of the wrath of God weighs upon the soul with an 
awful sense of doom (s.p. 14*0). The preaching of the 

Apostles is full of the terror of the Lord. To them and to 
their hearers the Impending wrath was a terrible reality ; and 
one element, not the greatest, yet very precious and 
wonderful, in the gospel. Is that the Messiah savu from this 
unspeakable Judgment (1 Th H®, Ro 68). (6) It is not true, 
however, that the usage Is exclusively eschatological. It is 
to be observed, moreover, that while feelings of terror are 
readily awakened by references to the ultimate Judgment and 
its dread accompaniments, a deeper awe is aroused by the 
contemplation of a Judgment that is present and continuous, 
and an anger that is awake and abiding even now. This more 
solemn view of the wrath of God is not awanting in the NT. 
The teaching of Jesus is very far from depicting a God who la 
undisturbed at the sight of human pride and self-will. Sin la a 
reality for God, and there is one sin, which itself is the ultimate 
product of sin, which hath never forgiveness. Some of the 
iiarablcs are heavy udth the weight of the Divine Indignation 
{e.g. Mt 26l<-x>). More significant still than the words of Jesns 
were His own feelings and their outcome In act. He who said, 

‘ Ho that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14®), was not 
stoically cold or sublimely unmoved in presence of evil. Once 
and again Ho was filled with a great anger (Mk 8S3 liie-X7, 
Mt 28*®). In allowing Himself this emotion and its utterance, 
Jesus certainly did not regard Himself os out of harmony with 
the feeling and attitude of God toward the evils that so moved 
Him. This teaching is echoed throughout the NT. Sin always 
attracts to itself the wrath of God (Ro 4i“ 02S, ]^h 23 6°). 
Sin, in its inmost significance, la equivalent to rejection of the 
Dmne mercy incarnate In the Son of God. ‘He,’ therefore, 

' that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, hut the wrath of 
God abideth on him’ (Jn 838). when wo remember what ’life’ 
means, in the vocabulaty of the Old and New Testaments, vli. 
the favour and fellowship of God, we are compelled to put Into 
this saying the profoundest sense of a weight of holy mdigna- 
tion now resting upon the soul which Is not standing in the 
obedience of Christ. It Is possible to deny the dootnne thus 
conveyed, and to rid our hearts of the fear it conveys ; but it Is 
not possible to deny that NT writers held this doctrine, and 
owned this overwhelming terror. 

8. The -wrath of God, then, rests on the soul that 
rejects Christ; hut upon the soul that is ‘in 
Christ’ no such awful load remains. The NT 
writers are at one in attributing this great deliver- 
ance to the sa-ving work of Christ, and specifically 
to His death, which they regard as a sacrifice for 
sin. When Christ was raised from the dead, ‘ the 
cloud of Divine ivrath — the doyi) so long suspended 
and threatening to break (Ro — had passed 

away. This is the thought which lies at the 
bottom of Ro ’ (Sanday on Ro in ICC), j 
The penitent believer, looking to the cross of Christ, ! 
is certified, by the witness of the Spirit -within him, 
that the anger of God, which once rested upon him, 
is no^y turned away from him. Is it then the 
intention of the Biblical loriters to convey the idea 
that Christ bore the wrath of God, that Ue endured 
the outpouring <f the Divine anger ? Is it fitting 
for the redeemed to say : 

* The Father lifted up His rod ; 

0 Christ, it fell on Thee'? 

It is a remarkable fact that the NT never does, 
in -words, connect the death of Christ -with the 
Divine anger, even in passages where the line of 
argument might have seemed to culminate in such 
a thought. It seems as though the -writers 
deliberately refrained from any language which 
might suggest that the Son became the subject of 
the Father’s anger, or that His death was due to 
an ebullition of the Divine -wrath, which, flashing 
forth in lightning stroke, smote the holy breast of 
Jesus. At the same time it is to be noted that 
experiences which are themselves expressions of 
the -wrath of God are attributed to Christ, and 
our salvation is traced to them. In Gal 3” Christ 
Is described as having become ‘ a curse for us,’ and 
in 2 Co 6** as having been made ‘ sin ’ on our 
behalf. Whatever these mysterious expressions, 
'become a curse,’ ‘made sin,’ may mean, they 
cannot mean less than an actual experience, by 
the sinless One, of what sin involves ; and that, 
v,-ithout doubt, is the ivrath of God. Yet the 
actual phrase is not used. It must be remembered, 
also, that Jesus, in dying, experienced an agon-y, 
whose source and bitterness we can never fully 


know ; which, as it broke from Him in the cry of 
desertion, cannot have meant less than an un- 
speakable sense of the Divine judgment upon 
human sin (cf. Principal Gar-vie in Studies in the 
Inner Life of Jesus, London, 1908, p. 417 IT.). 
Yet it does not i^-pear, even in that cry of 
infinite pain, that He felt that God was angry 
with Him. Descriptions are given, implying that 
Jesus in death bore sin, through a profound 
realization of what it means, and of what the 
Divine attitude and feeling toward it, and the 
Divine judgment upon it, really are. In these 
very descriptions, however, phrases which might 
lead to inferences regarding the anger of God 
being endured by the Son of Hjs love are carefully 
avoided. Christian faith is directed to One who 
was the Son of God, in whom the Father was well 
pleased, who hung upon the cross in fulfilment of 
the mission to which the Father summoned Him, 
and who must therefore have been, in that hour, 
the object of the Father’s deep satisfaction and 
most tender love, who yet surrendered the comforts 
of the Father’s fellowship, identified Himself with 
sinful men, and passed. Himself sinless, through 
the apprehension of God’s sentence upon sin, 
acknowledging its justice, and approving, as in the 
holy life, so in the sacrificial death, the righteous- 
ness of God. The believer, when he commits him- 
self to the crucified and risen Lord, receives from 
Him salvation, and enters upon the ioy of those 
from whom the Di-vine anger is turned away, and 
who live in the Divine favour and fellowship. At 
the same time, being spiritually one with his Lord, 
he enters into the experiences in which Christ 
won his deliverance, realizes and acknowledges 
God’s judgment upon sin, dies to sin as a power 
over him, and begins to live the new life of victory 
over sin ; and in these experiences, which strangely 
reproduce both the passion and the glory of the 
Redeemer, the salvation, which he receives ns a 
gift, is wrought out in a growing assimilation to 
Christ. He combines, in his own experience, what 
he has seen combined upon the Cross, the "wrath 
of God against sin and the Divine mercy toward 
sinners. The terror of the Lord and the love of 
Christ are the two powers which operate within 
his soul, to make him flee from sin, and live unto 
Him who for his sake died and rose again. It 
may be possible to have a religious experience in 
which a sense of the xvrath of God has no place ; 
but it ought to be acknowledged that it would not 
be an experience which has the cross of Christ for 
its starting-point and the NT for its rule and 
guide. 

III. Doctrinal conclusions.— T he Biblical 
usage warrants certain inferences, which require 
to have their place in any theology whose guiding 
principles are round in the Scriptures. 

I. The reality of the Divine anger. — ^Tho passion 
of anger is implanted in man, and has for its end 
the prevention and remedy of injury and the 
miseries arising out of it. ‘ It is to be considered,’ 
in the words of Bishop Butler in his famous Ser- 
mon on Resentment (§ 11), ‘ as a weapon, put into 
our hands by nature, against injury, injustice, 
and cruelty’ ; and ‘it may be innocently employed 
and made use of.’ We ascribe human qualities to 
God, not because we think of Him as a magnified 
man, but because we necessarily regard men as 
reflecting, under eonditions of finitude and limita- 
tion, the qualities of the Divine nature. Human 
anger shares in the imperfection and sinfulness of 
man. The ‘ weapon put into our hands ’ we often 
use umvisely, forgetting, as we -wield it, the claims 
of both righteousness and love. Divine anger is 
far removed from any such defect. It is an 
aflection of One who is at once loving and right- 
eous. It is completely under the control of 
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attributes which are themselves combined, without 
any opposition, in the harmony of the Divine 
character. But it is in God essentially what it 
is in man. In Him, also, it is a ‘ weapon ’ against 
injury ; and its keen edge is turned against those 
who, in pride and self-AvUl, seek to injure God. 
The classical theolo^cal statement of this position 
is to be found in Xactantius’ de. Ira Dei. The 
gods of Epicurus inhabit ‘the lucid interspace of 
world and world,’ where no ‘sound of human 
sorrow mounts, to mar their sacred everlasting 
calm.’ The God of Stoicism is another name for 
the Universal Reason embodied in the universe, 
and is lifted far above the throb of feeling. 
Against any such views of the apathy of the Divine 
nature, Lactantius sets the Christian conviction 
of the character of God as love, and announces the 
principle ‘qui non edit, nee dUigit.’ ‘If God is 
not angry -with the impious and the unrighteous, 
it is clear that He does not love the pious and the 
righteous. Therefore the error of those is more 
consistent who take away at once both anger 
and kindness.’ This line of argument has been 
often followed, e.g., by Trench (Synonyms, p. 129) : 
‘ There is a wrath of God, who would not he good 
unless He hated evil, the two being inseparable, 
so that He must do both or neither.’ 

Objections to the reality of the Divine anger have arisen 
mainly from an intrusion of philosophical theory into the sphere 
of Christian thought ; and for this, in the history of theology, 
Augustine is chiefly responsible. He is still very largely under 
the control of Keo-Platonism, and shares the dread, always 
entertained by mystical piety, of lowering the Divine nature, by 
connecting it with Unite things, or of breaking in upon the 
Ineffable bliss of God, by the impertinence of predicates taken 
from human experience. Thus in the City of God (bk. xv. oh. 26) 
be speaks of 'the anger of God, which docs nob inflame His 
mind, nor disturb His unchangeable tranquillity,' and Identifles 
it with the sentence which God pronounces upon sin. 'The 
an^er of God is not a disturbing emotion of His mind, but a 
Judgment by which punishment is inflicted upon sin.' The 
language which in Scripture attributes anger to God, be regards 
as anthropopathlc, and eimlains it os 'a condescension to man's 
finltude, insinuating! itself into the minds of all classes of men, 
alarming the proud, arousing the careless, exercising the 
Inquisitive, and satisfying the intelligent.' We may even 
trace something of the same hesitation in Dr. John Oaird’s 
estimate of the value and the defects of anthropomorphic 
language : ' . . . when we are told of His wrath os being 
aroused or abated . . . the religious mind passes beyond the 
anthropomorphic figure to seize, in an Indeflnite but not unreal 
way, the hidden spiritual meaning. The representation 
conveys a general Impression which Is of the nature of know- 
ledge, though, literally construed, it expresses what is untrue' 
(Introd, to the Philosophy of Religion, p. 174 f.). It Is true that 
the religious mind refuses to take literally figurative de- 
scriptions, which seem to ascribe to God ' the Ignorance and 
chaiigefulness, even the desires and passions, of our finite 
sensuous nature.’ But It is certain, also, that the religious 
mind, instructed by Scripture and by experience, will not 
Iiermit a speculative construction to Imperil the conception 
of the Divine personality. The difllculty of conceiving how 
God can be both the ' Absolute ’ and a living Person Is, of course, 
very great. Probably we ought to direct our thoughts to a 
fresh study of the conception of the Absolute, particularly 
with Oie aim of freeing it from the Immobility and sterility 
which an exclusive use of the category of Substance has 
imported into It. In any case, wo must seek to do Justice in 
our thinking to an absolute will of love, which determines the 
whole counsel and action of God ; and, also, to His attitude 
toward that which conflicts with this will— an attitude which 
can be construed only as condemnation and WTatb. 

2 . Sin and the Divine anger. — (1) The indigna- 
tion of God against sin is real ; and the passing 
away of wath and the unhindered manifestation 
of love are real also. Theology, accordingly, in its 
effort to give reflective expression to the facts of 
Christian experience, cannot neglect the idea of 
the wrath of God, and the problems connected 
with it. 

Hitachi, Indeed, refuses to allow any theological value to the 
Idea of the wrath of God. He speaks of It m his great work 
on Justification and lieeoneiliation as 'ein ebenso helmatloscs 
wie gestoltloses Tbeologumenon ’ (vok ii. p. 164). In vol. lU. 
p. S28 [Eng. tr.J he says : ' From the point of view of theology, 
no validity can be assigned to the idea of the wrath of God and 
His curse upon sinners as yet unreconciled ; still less, from this 
theological standpoint. Is any special mediation between the 
wrath and the love of God conceivable or necessary in order to 
explain the reconciliation of sinners with Him.' This view 


depends (a) on an interpretation of the Biblical usage, viz. 
that 'wrath* has a uniformly eschatological meaning, which 
is surely unsound ; (6) on a conception of God as being 
absolutely and exclusively^ love. Justice being excluded from 
the Divine essence, which Imperils the ultimate distlncticns of 
Good and Evil. ' When the Divine reason, clothed with omni- 
potence, has created morally free beings, the right of punitive 
justice cannot bo refused to it without exposing the moral 
world to the danger of falling a prey to chaos ’(Dorner, System 
of Christian Doctrine, vol. iv. p. C5). Guilt is more than a 
guilty feeling ; and ‘ the impression of a change from Divine 
wrath to Divine mercy’ (Ritschl, vol. iii. p. 323) is more than 
subjective. It is the reflexion, within the subject of redeeming 
grace, of an actual dilTerenco of attitude and feeling on the 
part of the personal Source and Author of redemption. Such 
an experience is real, and must not be so explained by 
theology, in its effort to maintain ' the view-point of eternity,' 
08 to bo explained away. 

(2) The wrath of God against sin stands in the 
closest relation to all His ethical attributes, par- 
ticularly to His holiness and His love. His holy 
character is outraged by the presence of moral 
evil. If it were not so. He would not be a God to 
worship, as the impersonation and the guardian of 
righteousness. A trained conscience bows before 
this righteous wrath of God against evil, recomiz- 
ing it as an element in ideal excellence, 'rhat 
nature alone whose insight is blurred and whoso 
judgment is perverted, fails to be angry at the 
sight of morw evil. ‘A sinner,’ says Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, ‘is an ill judge of Bin' (Com. on Hebretos, 

. 108, on 4’°). God, knowing sin to its root, 

ates it with a perfect hatred. His love is not 
less affronted than His holiness. The welfare of 
men, which is the aim of His love, is mined by 
moral evil. The highest good of men depends on 
the conquest of sin m them, and their conformity 
to the holy character of God. His love for men, 
therefore, intensifies the heat of His indignatjon 
against that in them which opposes the realization 
ot His loving purpose for them. 

Some theologians have pressed this close con- 
nexion between love and anger to the point of 
identifying them. 

So Martensen : ' This wrath is holy love itself,’ feeling Itself 
'restrained, hindered, and stayed through unrighteousness’! 
Oosterzee: 'Not without reason has this wrath been termed 
“the extreme burning point of the flame of love " ’ ; and many 
modern wrriters.e.p., Scott Lidgctt: 'The roanifestotion of the 
Fatherhood of God is shut out, and because shut out. Is turned 
to wrath ; for the wrath of God is simply the love of the Father- 
hood denied Its purpose by rebellion ’ ; and Stevens ; ' The wrath 
of God is the reaction of His holy love against sin. It Is not 
the opposite of love ; it is o part or aspect of love.’ 

It may be doubted, however, whether this 
identification serves the purpose of clear think- 
ing. Love, whDe incompatible with revenge, is 
certainly not inconsistent with resentment (cf. 
Butler, Sermon ix. § 10). It is possible to love 
those who have injured us, while feeling a deep 
and just indignation at the moral tu^itnde of 
their conduct. But our anger is certainly not a 
part or aspect of our love. Even a parent’s anger 
at the evil conduct of a beloved child is not to be 
identified with his love for his child ; though it is 
closely related to his lovo, being intensified by bis 
desire to secure for his son the very highest moral 
results, and being, at the same time, controlled 
and directed by love in its manifestations. J^ger 
is connected primarily with the attitude which a 
righteous man necessarily takes toward evil. Ho 
condemns it, and does so with a passion which is 
pure in proportion to the soundness of his moral 
character. To make it simply the impulse^ of 
disappointed love is to lower its moral quality, 
and make it selfish and unethical. A righteous 
man feels resentment toward evil, and is impelled 
to make that resentment clearly known and pro- 
foundly felt by the wrong-doer. Ho is constrained 
to do this not by revenge, but by his sense of tho 
duty he owes to the principle of right itself, and 
to liim who has invaded it. And this duty 
less binding, if the wTong-doer be a beloved child. 
The father^ love and anger are real and distinct. 
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Their relations to each other constitute a problem 
the solution of -which -will tax his' utmost -wisdom. 

It is after this analogy that the Biblical usage 
presents the Divine anger; and by it theological 
thought must he guided. God is full of love to 
the mnner, -while at the same time He hums -with 
just and a-wful resentment against his sin. His 
love and His wrath are alike real, and each has its 
distinctive place in the character of God. Their 
relations constitute a problem whose solution 
cannot ho adequately set forth in terms of thought ; 
while yet Christian faith grasps the solution in the 
cross of Christ. 

Even Martonson, -who Identiflee love and -wrath, dwells upon 
‘the tension or apparent variance’ which sin has produced 
between the Divine love and the Divine righteousness, and 
defines the idea of the Atonement as ' the solution of a certain 
antithesis, in the very life of God ns revealed to man, or of the 
apparent opposition between God's love and God's righteous- 
ness ‘ {Christian Dogmatics, p. SOS), 

3, The turning a-way of wrath. — Scripture never 
suggests that there is any antagonism between the 
Divine love and the Divine anger, and nowhere 
countenances the idea that God -was so angry with 
sinners that He felt it necessary to pour out His 
fury on someone before He could begin to love 
anyone. Theologians, who have kept close to 
Scripture, even - -while maintaining on scriptural 
grounds an ‘objective’ theory of the Atonement, 
have not failed to protest against this outrageous 
perversion of the tmth. Calvin, whose expressions 
may often he criticised for their gloom and terror, 
is absolutely explicit upon this point : ‘ Our being 
reconciled oy the death of Christ must not he 
understood as if the Son reconciled us, in order 
that the Father, then hating, might begin to love 
us, hut that we were reconciled to Him, already 
loving, though at enmity with ns beca-use of sin ’ 
{Institutes, bk. ii. eh. xvi. § 4). The Divine love, 
accordingly, is the original impulse and the con- 
tinual inspiration of the whole redemptive actmty 
of God, Yet the Divine love cannot expunge and 
obliterate the Di-vine anger by a mere ovenlow of 
sentiment. The Di-vine anger can be turned away 
©nly -n’hen those against -whom it is directed enter, 
with profound insight and entire assent, into its 
grounds and reasons, and submit themselves, with 
unmurmuring surrender, to the experiences in 
which the awful displeasure of the Holy One is 
manifested and realized. To say this, ho-wever, is 
to make the problem insoluble, and to seal upon 
sinners the unspeakable terrors of the Divine 
judgment. Suppose, however, that, in the centre 
of the human race, there should appear One so 
related to men that He was able to take upon 
Himself a service which no sinner can render for 
his brother, and no sinner can discharge in his 
o-wn interests. Suppose that He should enter, 
-without one shade or disparity or inadequacy, into 
the mind of God regardmg sin, and submit Him- 
self freely to the whole experience in -which that 
mind is expressed, feeling, as He did so, an 
extremity of spiritual anguish for which no sinful 
soul has any complete measurement. Would not 
His sufi'ering be a sacrifice for sin which the Divine 
love could accept w-ithout any infringement of its 
holiness, while the cloud of the Divine -ivratli 
would roll away for ever ? Suppose, further, that 
such an One were the gift of God’s love to the race, 
as indeed He would need to be, seeing that the 
race could not produce Him, and -were in Himself 
the very Word of God, the express image of His 
Person, ns He would need to bo if He -were to 
reveal God’s mind toward sinners. Would He not 
bo the living personal meeting-point of the Divine 
love and the Divine anger ? But this is the message 
of the NT. In the sufTerings of Christ, the love 
of God reaches its consummation, and by them the 
-wrath of God is stilled for evermore. To the question 
vou 1.-31 


whether the Son endured the -wrath of God, we 
must, following the usage of Scripture and the 
obvious truth of the situation, give a negative 
answer.. ‘We do not,’ says Calvin, commenting 
on the c^ of desertion wrung from the anguish of 
Christ’s inmost soul, ‘ insinuate that God was ever 
hostile to Him or angry wth Him. How could 
He be angry with the beloved Son, with whom 
His soul was well pleased ? Or how’ could He have 
appeased the Father by His intercession for others 
if He were hostile to Himself ? But this we say, 
that He bore the weight of the Divine anger, that, 
smitten and afflicted. He e^erienced all the signs 
of an angry and avenging God’ {Institutes, bk. ii. 
ch. xvi. § 11). The last phrase in this sentence is 
ill chosen. But the deep truth remains, that the 
Kedeemer knew, in that hour of lonely and im- 
known agony, the wiiole meaning of sin, and 
apprehended it ns the object of God’s just con- 
demnation and infinite resentment. Thus He bore 
our sin, and thus He turned away from us the 
-wrath winch was our due. The discussion of 
theories of Atonement is not here in place ; but it 
is certain that no theory will be adequate wiiich 
fails to give due weight to the fact which is 
presented in the narrative of the Passion, and in 
the teaching of the NT — that Christ in dying had 
laid upon His soul the very judgments of God 
(cf. Domer, System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 114, 
116). 

The faith which apprehends Christ as Sa-viour 
means the transition from a condition which 
involves the hostility of God, while yet His love is 
devising means for the restoration of the sinner, 
to a state in which the Divine love may satisfy 
itself in accepting the penitent and crowning him 
-with goodness. But it is to be noted that this 
spiritual act has for its object Christ in His 
experience of sin-bearing, and implies spiritual 
oneness with Christ in it. The penitent, as he 
first comes to Christ, will know but little of what 
was involved in that experience. But the most 
rudimentary faith implies that the sinner identifies 
himself with Christ, as Christ had identified Him- 
self with him ; that the Divine judgment upon sin 
which Christ bore and so -vindicated for ever, the 
sinner accepts and ratifies, and thus, under the 
constraint of the love of Christ, dies to sin in its 
principle and power. Thus, though the sinner 
does not bear the anger of God in its outpouring 
upon sin, yet, taught by the sufi'ering of Christ, 
he knows what that righteous indignation is from 
w’hich he has been delivered, and enters with 
purged conscience upon the new life of fellowship 
and obedience. 

4. The day of wrath.— The NT is occupied 
mainly with the proclamation of the gospel, and 
wdth opening to believers the wealth of opportunity 
and blessediness which is theirs in Christ. It has, 
accordingly, comparatively little material for a 
doctrine of the Last Things on its negative side. 
Yet the conclusion to which we are led admits of 
no doubt. If there remain, after the full period 
of probation is ended, those who persist in their 
opposition to God and their rejection of the Divine 
mercy, whose characters have attained a final 
fixi^*, the NT leaves no doubt as to what their 
condition must be. They have sinned an eternal 
sin (Mk S'^). They must endure the utmost 
■visitation of the wrath of God (1 Th 5’, 
Ho 6°). We are not called on to decide the 
question whether there shall bo many such lost 
souls, or oven whether any such shall be found at 
the time of the consummation. \Vc are warned 
against attempted descriptions of what is, in its 
nature, unimaginable, the loss and the misery of 
such a state. But any serious consideration of 
human nature, and of the relations of God and 
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man, leads to the conclusion that such fixity of 
opposition to God must he included in the pos- 
sibilities of the development of human character, 
and that, if this possibility is ever realized, it must 
involve none other than this ovenvhelming judg- 
ment. 


the leaders of the movement have been W. H. 
Poole and G. W. Greenwood. The theoiy has 
also been adopted to a slight extent on the Con- 
tinent, where, for instance, the hostility of the 
English to Napoleon and Russia, and the sympathy 
aroused by the Dreyfus case are attributed to tiiis 


Literature. — Monomphs: Lactantins,(J«/ra/}ei; Rltschl, 
(1869); Weber, VomZomeOoUa(l8&'i). Discussions 
in the Biblical Theologies, speolnlly Davidson, Oehler, Schultz, 
Stevens; and in the Systematic Theologies, e.g. Martensen, 
Dorner, Kaftan, W. Adams Brown. Discussions in works on 
Atonement and Redemption : Ritscbi, Juttification and Reeon- 
eiliation (Eng. tr. 1900); Dale, The AtonemenP (1878); Simon, 
The Redemption of Han^iX^OS)', M'Leod Campbell, The Ifature 
of the Atonement* (1878) ; Moberly, Atonement and Penonality 
(1901) ; Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation (1905) ; 
articles in PRB, and in Hastings’ DB and DCG. 

T, B. Kilpatrick. 

ANGLO-ISRAELISM. — The theory that the 
inhabitants of England are the descendants of the 
‘ lost ’ (?) Ten Tribes of Israel is held somewhat 
widely, and is said to have two million adherents 
in Great Britain and the United States. The 
Anglo-Israelites are, at any rate, sufficiently nume- 
rous to support one publisher, who devotes his 
busmess entirely to publications dealing ivith the 
subject. There are also several periodicals pub- 
lished in furtherance of the views of the Anglo- 
Israelites. 

The earliest suggestions of an Israelitish ances- 
try of the English are to be found in John Sadler’s 
Bights of the Kingdom (1649). These take the 
form of a series of parallels between English law 
and customs and those of the Hebrews and Jews. 
The name ‘ Britain ’ itself is traced to a Phoenician 
source, Berat Anak (‘ The Field of Tin and Lead ’). 
Many of the legends attached to the Coronation 
Stone have also a Jewish tinge, and are traced back 
to a landing of fugitive Islamites, under the lead of 
Jeremiah and Baruch, in Ireland. 

The modem movement owes its foundation to 
Richard Brothers (1767-1824), a half-pay officer of 
eccentric habits in the English navy. According 
to his account he was a iJivinely appointed pro- 
phet. He described himself as a ‘nephew of the 
Almighty,’ and claimed descent from David. 
Among his prophecies were those of the imminent 
restoration of Israel to the Holy Land, and the 
elevation of himself as prince of the Hebrews and 
ruler of the world. Brothers was confined as a 
lunatic, but succeeded in obtaining many admirers, 
among them Nathaniel Brassey Halket, M.P. for 
Lymington. The non-fulfilment of his prophecies 
sorely tried the faith of the believers, but through 
good and ill repute ho retained the loyalty of John 
Finlayson, previously a Scotch laTvyer with an 
extensive and lucrative practice. According to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, Brothers 

E tinted in all fifteen volumes, chiefly in support of 
is theory of the Israelitish descent of most of the 
inhabitants of England. The more important of 
the volumes are Bevealed Knowledge of the Pro- 
pJiecies and Times (1794), and A Correct Account of 
the Invasion and Conquest of this Island by the 
Saxons (1822). Prominent among the literature 
that followed upon Brothers’ aimouncements were 
Finlayson’s Tvritin^. In 1840 the theory was 
adopted by John Wilson, who lectured and wote 
widely on the subject. His Our Israelitish Origin 
is the first coherent exposition of the theory. 
Other advocates in the nineteenth century were 
"W. Carpenter {Israelites Found), F. R. A. Glover 
INngland the Remnant of Judah), and C. Piazzi 
Sm^h, the Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, who 
deduced from certain measurements of the Great 
Pyramid that the English were descended from the 
Lost Tribes. In 1871, Edward Hine published his 
Identif ration of the British Nation with Lost 
Israel, of which a quarter of a million copies are 
said to have been sold. In the Dniteo States 


cause. 

The advocates of the theory identify Israel with 
the Khumri of the Assyrians, the Cimmerioi of the 
Greeks, the Cimbri of the Romans, and the Cymri. 
All these forms, it is said, are variations of the 
same name, and traces of it are to be found in 
‘ Crimea,’ * Cumberland,’ ‘ Cambria,’ and ‘ Gumri ’ 
(a Russian fortress on the banks of the Araxes, the 
place of the Israelitish exile). The 'Ten Trib^ of 
the Assyrian Captivity on leaving the land of their 
sojourn are supposed to have wandered towards 
the west, while those of the Babylonian Captivity 

f assed eastwards towards Afghanistan and India, 
t is claimed that evidence of the journey towards 
the north-west is to be found in the tombs, alleged 
to be of Israelitish origin, that stretch from the 
Caucasus westwards round the Euxine. The further 
passage westwards can be traced, we are told, in 
the river nomenclature of Russia : the Don, Danes, 
D{a)nieper, D{a)niester, and Danube. The theory 
“oes on to state that these mjCTants were driven 
y Alexander over the Danube and settled in 


Dacia. There they were attacked by the Romans, 
whom they ultimately repulsed. Many of them, 
however, were driven farther north, and founded 
republics, on the Israelitish pattern, in the north 
and west of Europe. The (Soths, who were also 
of Israelitish descent (Goth=Getse=Gad) were 
driven by the Hnns into the dominions of Rome, 
in which and beyond which they spread. In 
consequence of these events, almost the whole of 
Europe, as well as her colonies in other continents, 
is held to be peopled by descendants of Israel. 
Among the local identifications are the tribes of 
Simeon and Levi among the lonians, Asher in 
the Etruscans, Dan in the Danes, Judah in the 
Jutes, and Manasseh in the Celts. The Lacedre- 
monians are also stated to have been descendants 


of Judah. 

The Khumri are divided into the Scuthro or 
Scythians — whence Scots — and the Sacra — after- 
wards Saxons (sons of Isaac). The former, it is 
said, composed the migration of B.C. 670, when the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half that of Man- 
asseh, started on their wanderings. The latter 
consisted of the remainder of the victims of the 
captivity of nineteen years later. One branch of 
the tribe of Dan, however, , escaped on ships, and 
ultimately settled in Spain and Ireland, where 
they were known as the Tuatha-d6-Danann. They 
arrived in Ireland under the lead of the scribe 
Baruch and possibly also of Jeremiah. Accompany- 
ing them, we are told, was an Israelitish princess 
who subsequently married a local cliieftain, the 
conple being croiMied on the Bethel stone, rescued 
from the nuns of the Temple. This stone, the Lia- 
Fail, it is claimed, accompanied the Scots to Scot- 
land, was invariably made use of at coronations, 
was removed by Edward I. from Scone to Wcwt- 
minster, and is identical with that now used at 
English coronations. There is in reality consider- 
able doubt whether the Coronation Stone is identi- 
cal wth the Lia-Fail, 

In support of the theory many alleged identifica- 
tions in respect of customs, traditions, beliefs, etc., 
have been adduced. These, without exception, 
depend upon very inadequate support. SirailaritiM 
as authentic have been discovered between the 
various languages of the British Isles and Hebrew. 
The theorists choose safer grmmd when they point 
to England’s influence and success, and siiggast m 
a cause (5od’s covenant wth Abmham, fulfilled in 
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the persons of his descendants, the English. It is 
also argued that the English must he the rej^sen- 
tatives of Israel, as otherwise the many Divine 
promises made to that race would be unfulfilled. 

■ The theory relies to a very considerable extent 
on a very literal interpretation of certain passages 
in the Old Testament (Authorized Version). It 
is pointed out that Israel was to change his name 
(Hob 1®), increase beyond number, dwell in islands 
(Is 24’') to the north (Jer 3“) and the west, and he 
a great nation (Mic 6'). Israel would also extend 
beyond his new limits and found colonies (Is 49’®- 
54®, Dt 28’ and 32’’®). One of the tribes, Man- 
asseh, was to become an independent nation (Gn 
48’®). From this tribe, we are told, the United 
States was derived, Keference is found to the lion 
and the unicorn in Nn 24®- ®, and to the American 
eagle in Ezk 17®. The promise that Israel shall 
possess the gates of her enemies (Gn 22” 24'“) is 
fulfilled in tlie case of Britain by the possession of 
Gibraltar, Aden, Singapore, etc. 

IilTBRATCEi!.— The litcmturo on the euhjcct la enormous. 
The many works ol Brothers and Hine ore hardly readable. 
The most coherent account Is to be found in John Wilson's Our 
Itraelitith Origin^ (1845). Other works explaining the theory, 
in addition to those already mentioned, are H. W. J. Seniors 
Britith Jsraelitet and The Ten Tribes (1836); T. R. Howlett’s 
Anglo-Ierael and the Jewish Problem (1802) ; J. M. Williams’ 
The Sakai, Our Aneettora (1882); H. H. Pain's Englishmen 
Jtraeliles(W/3^ ; Oxonian's IsraeVt Wanderings (ISSly, H. A. 
Smith's The Ten Tribes (1887) ; C. A. L. Totten's Our Jtaee 
(1896)'; and H. W. Poole's Anglo-Israel (1889). Other books 
that should be consulted are : C. Plazzl Smyth's Our Inheri- 
tance in the Oreat Pyramid (1801) ; R. Gorelrs English derived 
from Bsbrew, and Identity of the Jletigions called Druidiedl 
and Hebrew (tandon, 1829); K. C. Danvers' Israel Redivivus 
(1005). Of. also Jacobs in JE L 600 f. A very large number 
of books and pamphlets on the subject Is published by Banka, 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 

Albert M. Hyamson. 

ANGRA MAINYU.— See Ahrimak. 

ANGUTTARA NIKAYA.— The fourth of tho 
five Nikai/as, or collections, which constitute the 
Suita Fi(a7ca, the Basket of the tradition as to 
doctrine, the second of the three Pitakas in the 
canon of the early Buddhists. The standing cal- 
culation in Bud^ist books on the subject is 
that it consists of 9657 mitoA or short passages.* 
Modem computations would be different. This 
large number is arrived at by counting as three 
separate suttas such a statement as ; ‘ Earnestness, 
industry, and intellectual effort are necessary to 
progress in good things,’ and so on. Thus in the 
first chapter, section 14, occurs the sentence : ‘ Tho 
folloiving is the chief, brethren, of the brethren 
my disciples, in seniority, to ivit, Afina Kondanna.’ 
The sentence is then repeated eighty times, giving 
the pre-eminence, in different ways, of eighty of 
the early followers of the Buddha, who were either 
bretliren or sisters in the Order, or laymen or lay- 
women. In each case the necessary alterations in 
the main sentence are made. We should call it 
one sutta, giving a list of eighty persons pre- 
eminent, in one way or another, among the early 
disciples. According to the native metliod of re- 
peating by rote, and therefore also of computation, 
it is eighty suttas. Making allowance for this, 
there are between two and three thousand suttas.f 
The work has been published in full by the Pali Text 
Society, vols. i. and ii. edited by Morris, and vols. 
iii., iv., and v. by E. Hardy (London, 1885-1900). 

Tho suttas vary in length from one line to three 
or four pages, tiie majority of them being very 
short; and in them all tliose points of Buddhist 
dsetrine capable of being expressed in classes arc 
set out in order. This practically includes most 
of the psychology and ethics of Buddhism, and the 

* Bee Ajlmiffara, v. S61 ; Sumaiigata Vildsini, cd. RhjB 
Davids and Carpenter, London, 1686, p. 23 ; and Gandha Vadisa, 
p. 66. 

♦ Professor Edmund Hardy {Ahguttara, Part 6, rt.) mokes 
the number 'about 2S44.’ 


details of its system of self-training. For it is a 
distinguishing mark of the Dialogues themselves, 
which form the first two of tlie Nimyas, to arrange 
tho results arrived at in carefully systematized 
groups. We are familiar enough in the West with 
similar groups, summed up in such phrases as the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the Ten Commandments, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Twelve Apostles, tho Four 
Cardinal Virtues, the Seven Sacraments, and a host 
of others. These numbered lists are, it is true, 
going out of fashion. The aid which they afford 
to memory is no longer required in an age in which 
books of reference abound. It was precisely as a 
help to memory that they were found so useful in 
the early Buddhist days, when the books were all 
learnt by heart and had never yet been written. 
And in the Ahguttara we find set out in order 
first all the units, then all the pairs, tlien all the 
trios, and so on up to the eleven qualities necessary 
to reach Nirv.ana, the eleven mental habits the 
culture of which leads to the best life, or tlie eleven 
conditions precedent to a knowledge of human 
passion. 

The form, therefore, is conditioned by the neces- 
sities of the time. The matter also is influenced, 
to a large degree, by the same necessities. In a 
work that had to be learnt by he.irt it was not 
possible to have any reasoned argument, such as 
we should expect in a modem ethical treatise. 
The lists are curtly given, and sometimes curtly 
explained. But the explanations were mostly 
reserved for the oral comment of the teacher, and 
were handed down also by tradition. That tra- 
ditional explanation has been preserved for us in 
the Marwratha PUrani (‘wish-fulliller’), written 
down, in Pfili, by Buddhagho?a in the 6th cent. A.D. 
This has not yet been published. 

The ori^nal book — for we must call it a book, 
though it is not a book in the minlcrn sense of the 
word — was composed in North India by tho early 
Buddhists shortly after the Buddha’s death. How 
soon after we do not know. And the question of 
its age can be adequately discussed only in con- 
nexion with that of the age of the rest of the 
canonical works, which will bo dealt with together 
in the art. Literature (Buddhist). 

Litekatort.— An analysis of the contents of each sutta, la 
English, has been given by Edmund Hardy In vol. v. of 
bis edition, pp. 871-416. A few suttas liave been tronslated 
into English by H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
Combriage, Mass. 1896; and Into German by K. E. Neumann, 
Buddhistische Anthologie, Leyden, 1882. 

T. W. Buys Datids. 

ANIMALS. 

[Nortiicote W. Thomas.] 

Introduction , — It is a well-established fact that 
the complexity of the mental processes of animals 
is apt to be exaggerated even by profe-saion^ 
psychologists, and this, though civilization, or 
perhaps rather education, has brought with it a 
sense of tho great gulf that exists netween man 
and tho lower animals, not excluding those to 
which exceptional intelligence is, rightly or 
wrongly, attributed, such os tho elephant and 
the anthropoid ape. In tho lower stages of cul- 
ture, whether they be found in races which are, 
ns a whole, below the European level, or in tho 
uncultured portion of civilized communities, the 
di.stinction between men and animals is not ade- 
quately, if at all, recognized, and more than one 
cause has contributed to this state of things. Just 
as we overestimate the complexity of the mental 

recesses of nnim.als, the savage, though for a 

ifferent reason, attributes to the am'maf a vastly 
more complex set of thonghts .and feelings rnd 
a much greater range of knowledge and power 
than it actually po^sseic We are accn.ftomcd 
to show respect to the lifeless corpse of a human 
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being ; the savage, in his treatment of the game 
which has fallen a victim to the prowess of the 
hunter, shows evidence of a similar state of mind ; 
he attributes to the soul of the slain beast an 
anxiety as to, and a knowledge of, the good or 
bad treatment of its mortal remains. When the 
animal is still alive, he regards it as open to 
arg^ent;_ he will reproach the crocodile with 
having slain those who have done it no harm, 
and point out that the crocodiles, having been the 
aggressors, have onl^ themselves to thank when 
man takes the offensive and exacts vengeance for 
his lost relatives and friends. He attributes to 
animals the power of speech, a power which in the 
case of the monkey is said to oe put to no use, 
owing to the animal’s fear that he might be made 
to work if he once began to talk. Both in fables 
and folk-tales, animals are represented as carrying 
on conversations and as being moved by the same 
motives as the human beings Avho narrate the 
stories (MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, pp. 38-41, 
247-278) ; so much so, in fact, that in Africa the 
arguments in a judicial process not uncommonly 
turn on the question of -niat the crocodile said to 
the hen — in which form the negro embodies his 
precedents and leading cases. Even in Europe it is 
not hard to find traces of this primitive attitude of 
mind ; there is a well-kno'wn custom of telling the 
bees Avhen the master of the house dies ; and few 
beliefs are more firmly rooted in the minds of 
country people than that neglect of this precaution 
■will oflend the insects, and deprive the new master 
or mistress of their labours. So, too, a knowledge 
of the moral character of those about them is 
attributed to the bees, with a corresponding influ- 
ence on their activity. There is therefore no line 
of demarcation between man and beast, so that 
the North American Micmacs say: 'In the be- 
ginning of things, men were as animals and animals 
as men° (Lelana, Algonquin Legends, p. 31). To the 
uncultured the difference is in the form, not in the 
nature, of things. The Indians of Guiana do not 
see any sharp line of distinction between man and 
other animals, between one land of animal and 
another, or even between animals — man included 
— and inanimate objects. On the contrary, to the 
Indian all objects, animate and inanimate, seem 
exactly of the same nature, except that they differ 
in the accident of bodily form. Every object in 
the whole world is a being consisting of body and 
spirit, and differs from every other object m no 
respect save that of bodily form, and in the greater 
or less degree of brute cunning and brute power, 
consequent on the difference of bodily form and 
bodily habits (Im Thum, Among the, Indians of 
Guiana, p. 350). 

But this doctrine of the essential similarity of 
all things, in spite of differences of form, does not 
embody the whole of the savage’s creed. Perhaps 
still more essential is his belief in the imperman- 
ence of form. We find this exemplified even in 
Europe ; few tales are more common than those 
of the transformation of an old witch into a cat or 
a hare. But magical powers are by no means 
essenti^ to this change of form. To take only one 
example. There is a wide-spread belief that certain 
migratory birds, and especially the stork, opiume 
human form in other lands ; and no sense of incon- 
gruity is felt when the story is told of a traveller 
in foreign lands, being one day approached by an 
unkno'wn man who displays great familiarity ■with 
his family affairs, inquires after _ the health of 
his children, and takes a general interest in what 
is going on in the distant Fatherland. The 
traveller’s astonishment is allayed only when he 
learns that the stranger obtained his knowledge 
on the spot. His request for an explanation is 
met by the simple reply that the stranger is the : 


stork who nests on the good man’s roof. All the 
world o^v'er we find the same belief in the power of 
men, animals, plants, and even inanimate objects, 
to assume another form at will (cf. MacCulloch, 
pp. 149-187). It is therefore no wonder if the 
savage attitude towards nature is ■widely different 
from our own. 

These transformations can take place during life. 
Of a slightly diflerent nature, but almost equally 
important for the comprehension of the beliefs and 
customs of the uncultured, is the idea that death 
simply means the assumption of another form 
quite as material as the former. One of the great 
sources of the respect paid to animals is the belief 
that certain species are the embodiments of the 
souls of the dead, or even the very souls of the 
dead (for the view varies), and that these souls must 
receive respect, not only because they are ancestors 
or relatives, but also because their anger woxfld 
mean the anger of the species of animals ■which 
their souls inhabit. Thus a kind of alliance springs 
up between certain human kins and certain species 
of animals, in which some ■^vriters have sought the 
germ of totemism. Less important, because more 
temporary, is the alliance sought at the initiation 
ceremony; here an individual provides liimself 
with a tutelaiy geniuSj sometimes conceived as a 
spirit, sometimes as a living animal, on ■whose aid 
he relies in the battle of life. 

Again, to the superior kno^wledge of animals, to 
their magical powers, or sometimes, and as a later 
development, to their position as messengers of a 
deity, are to be attributed the "ivide-spread augural 
beliefs and practices. To sum up, the savage has 
a very real sense of his kinship %vith animals ; they 
are not merely his brothers, but his elder brothers ; 
to them he looks for help and guidance. Not only 
so, but on them he depends for a great part of las 
subsistence— a fact ■which is far more vividly brought 
home to him than to the meat-eating human being 
of civilized societies, and in like manner he is far 
more liable than more cultured peoples to meet 
his death beneath the claws of a lion or a bear, or 
to succumb to the venom of the serpent. It is 
therefore small wonder that his attitude towards 
the animal creation is one of reverence rather than 
superiority. 

I. A GRICXJLTORB . — The researches of Mannhardt 
have shown that the European peasant of to-day 
conceives that the life of the com exists in the 
shape of an animal or human being apart from the 
com itself. The animal cora-spirit is believed 
to take various forms, — pig, horse, dog,_cat, goat, 
cow, etc., — and is often conceived to lie in the last 
ears to be cut, the reaping of which is termed in 
some parts ‘ cutting the neck.’ The com-spirit is 
found not only in the harvest field, but also in 
the bam and tne threshing-floor ; the com-spirit is 
killed in beating out the last grains from the ears. 
As a rite of sacralization of the eater, or of dc- 
sacralization of the com, the animal incarnation of 
the com-spirit is eaten in a ritual meal at the har- 
vest supper, at seedtime, or at other periods ; tlio 
bones or parts of the flesh of this ritual food are 
used in magic to promote the fertility of the new 
crop. Sometimes the actual animal is not itself 
eaten ; in its place we find the cake in animal form ; 
but ive cannot assume that this cake has taken 
the place of a former sacrifice of the animal, for 
it is made of the com ; the eating of the com in 
the form of the animal is as effective a sacrament 
ns the eating of the animal itself. 

In Greece and other parts of the ancient world 
we find traces of the conception of the cora-spirit 
as an animal. Demeter was closely related to the 
pig, and was actually represented at I’liigalia in 
the form of a horse, ■while her priests ■were called 
horses. In the case of Attis and other privia facie 
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com-deities a similar connexion "ndth animals can 
be traced. ■ Among the American Indians^ the 
com-spirit is occasionally conceived in animal 
form (bison, deer, goat; see below). In other 
parts of the world an anthropomorphic or simply 
animistic conception is the rule. 

Vorious tlieories have been advanced to account for the 
animal form of the com-apirit. Frazer (flolden Bougffi, fl. 2S0) 
suggests that the animals which are driven into the lost com 
in the process of reaping may have suggested the Idea. 
Marillier (RHR xxxvii. 381) holds, with more probability, that 
the animal form of the soul and of spirits generally was so 
familiar a conception that it was sufBcient to surest that the 
life of the com must be in the form of an animal. Freuss 
eiqilains some cases of the connexion of animats ndth corn or 
other vegetables, as their tutelary deities, on the ground that 
they were originally held to Influence the supply of heat (Am. 
Anth., N.S. IV. 40 ; 19th Ann, Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. SOS, etc.), 
from which, like other magical animals (Globue, Ixxxvi. 110 ; 
Areh. Anth., N.S. i. 142f.), they become tutelary deities. 
Possibly, too, the belief in soul-animals (see p. 4S3>>) may have 
had some influence ; it is not uncommon to moke offerings to 
ancestors in connexion with agriculture ; these ancestors are 
sometimes conceived in the form of animals ; it is therefore no 
long step to the concept of a com-spirit in animal form. In 
Indo-Cmna the ancestor is actually believed to guard the fields 
in the form of a toad at seedtime (J/t£«. Cath. 1894, p. 143). 
In Yucatan, spirits in the form of lynxes were believed to pro- 
tect the comflolds (Brinton, Bssaye, p. 172). In central Java 
the wer-tigor is held to guard the plantations against tvUd pigs 
(Tijdsehr. xli. £70). 

vegetation spirits generally are conceived In Europe to be 
in animal form ; but in other parts of the world this idea is 
seldom found. 


2. Art {decorative). — It is an almost nniversol 
custom to decorate weapons, pottery, clothing, etc., 
with designs, often so highly conventionalized ns 
to be recognizable only on comparison with less 
stylicized forms. One of the main sources of 
decorative design is the animal world, and the 
object was, it may be assumed, magical in the 
first instance. In its later forms there is a com- 
bination of purposes, but this is usually where the 
animal has come to bo associated ivith a god. In 
this case the use of the animal as an art motif is 
a form of worship ; at the same time, if the animal 
is the emblem, for example, of rain, its use is 
equivalent to a prayer for rain. There are, how- 
ever, innumerable instances of the use of animals 
in art, both in connexion with totemism and 
otherwise, for magical or non-theistic purposes. 
The totem posts of the Haidas have aU sorts of 
decorative animal carvings, sometimes of genea- 
lorical siraificance ; in New Guinea the_ totem is 
dmineated on drums and pipes. The lizard (see 
below) is largely used in Africa and the Pacific, 
and the frigate bird in Melanesia. In Central 
Australia the sand is covered nith delineations of 
animals ; animals are figured at Australian and 
South African initiation ceremonies ; and many 
Australian decorative designs are totemio, or at 
least animal motifs. Probably the skin mark- 
ings (see ‘ Tatu’ below) of the Australian and other 
peoples are largely conventionalized forms of simi- 
lar motives. Where a religious significance has 
once attached to a design, the art motif may 
continue to be largely used merely for magical 

S ses and finally for Inck. In fiuropo we are 
ar with the use of animals in heraldry. See 
articles on Art. 

3. Colour. — ^Tho colour of animals is highly 
important, bothjin magic (wh. sec) and otherwise. 
In EuroTO the king of the snakes is said to bo 
white. White horses (see below) were especially 
sacred. In Indo- China the cult of the white 
elephant is well known. In Japan white animals 
have a high importance {Globus, Ixii. 272), and 
good fortune for the reigning house is inferred 
irom their appearance. The daughter of a man 
who feeds 1000 white hares in his house will marry 
a prince. In Patagonia white cassowaries are 
sacrosanct ; the Patagonians believe that the 
species would die out if they were to kill such 
white specimens ; white horses and cows enjoy an 


equal respect (j 6. Ixi. 63). The white animal is 
often preferred as a victim. The Woguls olfer a 
white horse in autumn ; the officiants dance round 
it and stab it with their knives till it falls dead 
{ib. liv. 332). So, too, the Tcheremiss offer white 
animals (Erman, Archiv, i. 415). Among the 
Slians of Annam a white buffalo is sacrificed 
annually {Miss. Cath. 1896, 69), and the Battas also 
select white victims (Marsden, Sumatra, p. 385). 
In August or September the Sitna festival was 
held in Pern ; the priests received for sacrifice one 
of the holy white llamas, which were never shorn 
(Aiwlanc?, Ixiv. 951). See also ‘Bear,’ etc,, below. 

For special purposes distinctive colours must be 
used. Thus the rain-cloud is black ; in a sacrifice 
for rain, therefore, the victim must be in imita- 
tion of it. The Wambugwes of East Africa offer a 
black sheep and a black calf when they want rain ; 
the Garos of Assam ofl'er a black goat on the top 
of a very high mountain in time of drought; in 
Sumatra a black cat is thrown into a river and 
allowed to escape after sivimming about for a time ; 
the ancient Hindus set a black horse •with its face 
to the west and rubbed it with a cloth till it neighed 
{Golden Bought i. 101-2) ; and in the same way white 
animals must be sacrificed for sunshine (16. p. 103). 
For an agricultural sacrifice at Borne red-haired 
puppies were chosen, in imitation of the colour of 
ripe com {ib. ii. 311). In the same way in Egypt 
red-haired oxen were the chosen ■victims {ib. p. 142). 
The Iroquois sacrifice of the -white dog (see oelow) 
may pernaps be set down as another example ; for 
although white is not everywhere the emblem of 
purity, it is natural to connect with this idea the 
selection of a white dog for a piacular sacrifice. 

4. Creator, — It is by no means self-evident to 
the savage mind that the functions of the Creator 
of the universe or of some part of it are necessarily 
united with those of its s'ustainer, or of a moral 
ruler of mankind, or even of a god. Hence, though 
we find cases in which the Creator is an object of 
worship, or nt any rate respect (see ‘ Crow ’ below), 
we also find n share in creation assigned to animals 
which are not even specially sacred. 

The Gros Ventre account of the origin of the world Is that 
the world wos once nil water. Inhabited only by a swan, which 
in Bome unaccountable way produced n crow, a wolf, and a 
water-hen. One day the crow proposed to the wolf to eend 
down the water-hen to look for earth, for they would be so 
much happier if they had a little ground under their feet. 
The earth was brought, and while the wolf sang and performed 
on a rattle, the crow sprinkled the earth about on the waters 
and formed the globe ns we have It to-day. Subsequently 
man was created, and the crow turned herself into an Indian 
(Coues, Henry and Thompson, 3!S Jls, p. SCI). According 
to the Gunycurus of South America, they were called into exist- 
ence after all the other nations by n decree of the caracam 
bird, but they show it no special respect (Patriota, 1814, p. 20). 
In Eome cases chance seems to bare caused an animal to figure 
as Creator ; in S. Australia the islands were said to have resulted 
from a blow of n great serpent's tall, but Noorele created other 
things (Eyre, Expeditions, II. SCO). 

5. Cult. — ^Anthropological data are supplied in 
many cases by the chance remarks of a traveller, 
who, if ho understands the tme nature of the 
phenomena he is describing, does not always 
appreciate their importance, and consequently 
leaves us in the dark on points which are indis- 
pensable to the correct understanding of his infor- 
mation. This is especially the case when the 
information relates to the worship or supposed 
worship of animals; not only are the sources of 
such a cult extremely various, but it may bo 
possible for actions which spring from purely 
utilitarian motives to wear the appearances which 
elsewhere characterize the ritual of an animal cult. 
"We find, for example, that in ancient Egypt it 
was the practice to feed the sacred crocodiles ubich 
were a-ssociated with the god Sonchos (Sebek) - in 
modem days we have a similar practice recorded 
in West Africa ; but in the absence of information 
from those who pve them food we can hardly inter- 
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pret the custom -without fear of error. Prudence 
IS a faculty commonly denied to the peoples in 
lower stages of culture; but it may well have 
happened that accident, iJE not reflexion, suggested 
to some one that a hungry crocodile is a far more 
dangerous neighbour than one wliich is in no need 
of food. We cannot, therefore, explain the modem 
custom, -vvithout more ado, as crocodile-worship; 
the possibility of the utilitarian explanation must 
also be kept in mind. Quite apart from this, 
there is a difficulty in the interpretation of the 
data which arises from the indefinite nature of 
many of the observances. Savage ritual is well- 
established, but the savage creed is often vague 
and fluctuating. At any rate, in the hands of 
European questioners, it is not uncommon for one 
native to assert one thing while another -will 
maintain exactly the reverse ; or one and the same 
man ivill put forward contradictory propositions 
either after an interval of time or even during a 
single interview. Where the ritual is unmistek- 
ably religions or magical, we can dispense with the 
commentary of the officiating priest or magician ; 
but where there is room for doubt we can ill afibrd 
to do -without this guidance, even though we know 
that the explanation given is not necessarily the 
oririnal one. 

The terms ‘worship’ and ‘cult’ are used, especi- 
ally in dealing -with animal superstitions, ivith 
extreme vagueness ; and, moreover, the interpreta- 
tion of the facts to which they are applied is in 
itself uncertain. At one end of the scale we find 
the real di-vine animal, commonly conceived as a 
‘ god-body,’ i.c. the temporary incarnation of a 
superior being, ivith a circle of worshippers. At 
the other end, separated from the real cult by 
imperceptible transitions, we find such practices as 
respect for the bones of slain animals, or the use of 
a respectful name for the living animal. The 
uestion is one with the general problem of the 
efinition of religion ; it cannot profitably be dis- 
cussed in connexion with a single species of cult, 
and it is the less necessary to do so here, as we are 
concerned only -tvith general principles and broad 
outlinea 

Animal cults may be classified on two principles : 
(a) according to their outward form ; (J) according 
to their genesis. The first kind of classification is 
important chiefly for the comprehension of the 
principles which underlie the evolution of animal 
worship into anthropomorphic cults ; the second is 
primarily concerned -with an earlier stage — that of 
the actual beginnings, it may be, of the religious 
sentiment or its manifestation. 

(o) Formal Glassification. — ^Animal cults may be 
hroaffiy divided into two classes: (i.) the wnole 
species -vvithout exception is sacred; (ii.) one or a 
fixed number of a species is sacred. In a certain 
number of cases the second class may be indis- 
tinguishable from the first ; this is the case in the 
Bornean cult of the hawk ; there were only thirty- 
three real omen birds among the Ibans of Borneo 
in olden days, but they were indistinguishable 
from their fellows. 

Although it is by no means axiomatic that the 
cult of the species has in every case preceded the 
cult of the individual animal, it seems probable 
that we may regard this as the normal course of 
evolution. The transition may be eflected in more 
than one way. (1) As in the case of the hawk (see 
below) among the Bornean peoples, a simple progress 
from theriomorphic to anthropomorphic^ ideas may 
suffice -to explain the change. There is no reason 
to doubt that such a process may take place both 
-without foreign influence and -without any internal 
impulse due to the rise of sun-, moon-, or other 
cults of single deities, which would naturally tend 
to produce a species of syncretism in previously- 


existing multiple cults. Among more than one 
Australian trine, for example, the eagle-hawk 
seems to have been transformed into an anthropo- 
morphic deity; but there is no reason to suspect 
either foreign influence or assimilation to other 
native cults, for the latter are admittedly non- 
existent. So, too, in Central Australia the Wol- 
lunqua totem animal is a mythical serpent; the 
totemic ceremonies are performed to keep him in a 
good humour, and not, as is the case with the 
other totems of the same tribe, to promote their 
increase ; but when we reach acts intended to 
propitiate a single animal, mythical or otherwise, 
we are on the verge of worship, if indeed the 
boundary between totemism and animal cults 
proper has not long been overpassed. At the 
same time, not only may the rise of individual 
cults, such as those of the heavenly bodies, exert 
a deep influence on the multiple cults, but a 
specialization of function may, where multiple cults 
alone are present, aid to bring about the same 
result. The chief purpose for which the Bornean 
peoples require omens is to get directions for the 
conduct or their head - hunting expeditions ; in 
other words, the conditions themsefves made for 
the specialization of a war-god, either multiple or 
unified. Intertribal war tends to increase, if it 
does not call into existence, the power of the chief ; 
from the human leadership on the war-path to the 
redominance of one individual among the omen 
irds is not a long step ; and we actually find 
evidence that it was taxen by the Ibans, while 
the Kayans have gone far in the same direction. 
Evidence of similar tendencies can readily be pro- 
duced from many other areas ; the Amerinds had, 
in the very early days of the Jesuit missions, 
already attained the conception of an ‘Elder 
Brother’ of each species, man’ellously great and 
powerful (Rel. des Jis. 1634, p. 13). In California 
the Acagchemens worshii)i)ed the bird ; each 
village sacrificed a difierent bird, and the sacrifice 
was annual ; but the -view which the worsliippers 
took was that only one bird was sacrificed, each 
ear the same, and the same in each \il]age. In 
amoa the process had not gone quite so far ; the 
gods of the villages were incarnate in animals ; 
each god was incarnate in all the animals of the 
species ; consequently although respect was shown 
to the individual dead animm, the life of the god 
was in no way aflectcd by its decease ; ho con- 
tinued to survive in the remainder of the species 
(Turner, Polynesia, p. 242). Other examples -will 
be found in Tylor (Prim. Galt.* ii. 243 fF.). 

(2) The process of unification, as in the case of 
the Acagchemens, where mystical ideas have also 
played Uieir part, may be hastened by a custom 
of sacrificing the sacred animal annually. The 
doctrines of reincarnation and identity of the 
sacrificial animal would undoubtedly be highly 
important for the history of this case of evolution, 
if it were not probable that they were later 
developments, if not actually due to the influence 
of European ideas. For an example of a stage in 
cult where the importance of sacrifice pure and 
simple is manifest we may turn to the Wogah. 
Once in each year they go in crowds into the 
woods and kill one of each species of anbnnls, 
preferring the horse and the tiger as best; they 
flay off th^eir skins, hang up the carcases on a tree, 
and in their way pray to them, falling prostrate 
on the earth ; after which they eat the flesh to- 
gether (Ides, Three Fears' Travels, p. 7). In this 
example we are not, it is true, told what is done 
-with the skins. Bnt another traveller tells us 
(Strauss, Beise, pp. 93, 119) tliat the Ciim Tatars 
and others hang the skin of the sacrificial animal 
on a j)olo and worship it. Vife find that the 
Egyptians clothed the imago of Ammon in the 
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fleece of the ram -which was sacrificed to him once 
a year. Intermediate stages are given by the 
Californian custom of preserving the panes shin 
and using it as the tohet, or cloaK, of Chinigchin- 
nich ; and by the Floridian sacrifice of the goat (see 
•below), whose skin was preserved for a year, until 
its place was taken by that of the next \’iotim. 

(3) In the folk-lore of modem Europe the com- 
spirit is conceived to bear sometimes human, 
Bometimes animal form ; but in neither case has 
anything like unification made its way into the 
ninds of the peasants who are the repositories of 
these primitive ideas. In Greece and Rome, on the 
other hand, we find the com-spirit, as recorded in 
literature, no longer an undiflerentiated, multiple 
divinity, who resides equally in every field^ and on 
every farm. A process of synthesis uas unified the 
anonymous rustic animal and human gods, though 
in Greece we can still trace their features in sur- 
•vivals. How far this unification corresponded to 
anything in the nature of anthropomorphization 
and unification in the minds of the peasants whose 
gods they originally were, we do not know ; but it 
may be suspected tliat the process did not go^ far. 
It may, of course, be true that the com-spirit in 
modem Europe is but a degenerate descendant of 
Wodan, Ceridwen, Demeter, or whatever the name 
of the com-deity was ; but this explanation leaves 
us without a hint of how the former god came to 
bo conceived as an animal. However this may be, 
it seems clear that the passage from multiplicity 
to unity may have come about by a process -which 
implies a certain amount of philosophizing. Just 
as in Egypt there was a tendency to identify all 
the gods -with Ra, so in Greece, in a minor degree, 
went on the process of identif;^g the local com- 
gods -with more central and systematized cults. 
The natural tendency was for tne cult of a deity 
to spread beyond its original area and to swallow 
up less important or nameless objects of worship, 
and this went on in the case of animal no less than 
of other cults. At the same time, we must not 
overestimate the importance of the movement, 
which may have penetrated but slightly the lower 
strata of the population. It may be noted in 
passing that it is possible to have two distinct 
lands of syncretism : (o) where one deity swallows 
up bis fellows, all being of the same species, -which 
probably occurred in the case of Demeter, com- 
plicated, however, by the fact that the horse as well 
as the pig was associated ■\>’ith her, thus leading to a 
double movement of synthesis— the unification of 
many local homogeneous corn-spirits, plus the 
unification of the different species of animals, the 
heterogeneous com-spirits — from which we get 
Demebar as she is presented to us by classical 
authors ; and {§) where there is no underlying unity 
of function. If the cult of Apollo Smintheus de- 
veloped from an older cult of the mouse, wo can 
indeed explain why the mouse-god should also be 
the sun-god, by saying that the mice devastate the 
fields under cover of darkness, and that the sun- 
god is the natural protector of the farmer against 
ttie plague of mice. But though we can explain 
syncretic movements on semi-rational lines in this 
case, it by no means follows that we have pvon 
the real explanation ; and it would bo far from 
easy to hit upon similarly obvious explanations 
of other syncretic processes. 

(4) Side by side -with the immolation of the 
-victim, and sometimes supplementing the annual 
sacrifice ns a cause of the sanctity of a special 
animal, may bo placed the custom of selecting an 
animal for special honour. We find two types of 
this practice. The first, among pastoral peoples, 
consists in consecrating an animal which is thence- 
forth inviolate. Perhaps we may see in a custom 
of this sort the source of the Egyptian cult of the 


bull, which later come to be regarded as a ‘god- 
body,’ and was recognized by special marks. In 
the second type, the animal, so far from remaining 
in-violate, is sacrificed at the end of the year or 
after a certain period of time; but, unlike the 
cases referred to m a previous section, its sanctity 
terminates -with its death, and its place is taken 
by another living animal. This form of worship 
may perhaps be due in the first instance to the 
commonly felt -wish to apologize and do honour to 
the animal about to be slain, in order that its 
comrades, honoured in its person, may show no 
disinclination to fall victims to the hunter’s dart. 

(b) Genetic Classification. — In_ dealing -with 
animal cults from the genetic point of view, it 
must not be forgotten that, -while changes in ritual 
are at most but gradual, the explanations which 
are given of the acts are liable to change in a 
much greater degree. Foreign influences apart, 
development in creeds is often a slow process ; but 
it may be taken as axiomatic, at any rate for the 
lower stages of culture, that belief changes far 
more rapidly than ritual. If, therefore, we find 
that at tne present day a species of animals is held 
in reverence, it by no means follows that the 
explanation is the one which would have been 
given in pre-European days; yet even this more 
primitive interpretation may not throw any light 
on the real origin of the cult. _ The retiological 
myth is particularly characteristic of savages, and 
the ffitiological myth is not history but guesswork. 
To take a concrete example, the Barotse ex- 
plain the fact that they have the baboon as 
their totem by a myth which involves the sup- 
position, if it is to be regarded as real history, 
that they developed totemism after their passage 
from savagery to barbarism, marked by their 
acquisition of cultivated plants (Folklore, xv. HO). 
Not only is this liighly improbable in itself, but 
the myth throws no light on the genesis of totemism 
in other parts of the world or among other South 
African kins, if indeed it bo totemism with which 
we are confronted among the southern Bantns. 
Again, the southern Bantus as a whole explain 
their respect for the totem (7) animal, or siboko, by 
the stoiy that the souls of their ancestors go to 
reside after death in the species which they respect. 
It does not follow that this is an original trait 
of their creed. True totemism seems to exist 
among other Bantu tribes, uncontaminated by any 
eschatological theories. It is by no means impos- 
sible that with the southern Bantus true totemism 
existed in the first instance ; -with the development 
of ancestor-worship, possibly a result of the change 
from female to male descent, there would be a ten- 
dency to bring other cults into .relation -with the 
predominant form of worship. ’ The belief, Wt 
rarely found in other parts of the world, of trans- 
migration into the totem animal may have taken 
the place of the belief in transmigration pure and 
Bimple,^ which is found in Australia without any 
connexion with totemism (Man, 1905, No. 28). 

Again, the cults of pastoral tribes are commonly 
explained on the ground that they do honour to 
the species on which they depend for their subsist- 
ence, That may be so at the present day; but 
there is no proof that the cult of the animal in 
question does not date back to the days before it 
was domesticated or when it was only in process 
of domestication, which obviously must have been 
for reasons unconnected with its fut-ure usefulness. 
If, as is not impossible, the cult of the animal 
led to its domestication, the modem explanation 
is obviously late, and wc can only guess at the 
causes which made the animal an object of worship 
in the first place. 

Animal cults may be conveniently classified 
under ten specific heads, -with another class for non- 
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descript forms of unlalo^vn origin or meaning : (1) 
ostoral cults ; (2) hunting cults ; (3) cults of 
angerous or noxious animals ; (4) cults of ani- 
mals conceived as human souls or their embodi- 
ment; (6) totemistic cults; (6) cults of secret 
societies, indiridual cults of tutelary animals ; (7) 
tree and vegetation cults; (8) cults of ominous 
animals ; (9) cults, probably derivative, of animals 
associated with certain deities; (10) cults of 
animals used in magic. Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that in the cases of (1), (2), and perhaps (7), 
the motive is mainly the material benefits which 
the animal confers on its worshippers ; (3) and to 
some extent (6) and (10) are connected \vith fear of 
the consequences of refusing respect ; (6) and (8) are 
connectea with the assistance derived from the 
animal ; and (9) with the fear of the wath of a 
god ; while (4) seems to be compounded of fear of 
the "wrath of ancestors and desire for their help. 

(1) The characteristics of the pastoral typo are 
that a domestic animal, (a) is spared as a species, or 
(6) receives special honour in the person of an in- 
dividual animal, (a) As an example of the first 
sub-type may be taken the Hindu respect for cattle, 
and, as a modified form, the attitude of the South 
African Bantus towards their herds. The latter 
are losing their respect for cattle; but whereas 
in pre-European dajs the sacrifice of cattle was 
permitted to the Hmdu, at the present day he is 
absolutely forbidden to kUl an animal of the 
species, though the prohibition is certainly of late 
development. (6) As an example of the second 
sub-type may be taken the Toda cult of the 
buffalo (see below), the Madi cult of the sheep (see 
below), and perhaps the West Asiatic cult of the 
camel (unless we should regard the rite described 
by Nilus in PL IxxL as astral in its nature), since 
they fairly represent the class of ^pastoral cults in 
which honour is done to the species by sacrificing 
one of its members with special ceremony. In 
another class of pastoral cult the honour is done to 
the species by selecting one animal as its repre- 
sentative and letting it go free. As an example of 
this type may be taken the Kalmuk custom of 
setting free a ram lamb. But it may be noted that 
even here it is the practice to sacrifice the sacred 
animal eventually. This is only, however, when it 
is gro"wing old, and Prazer explains it, like many 
other customs of a similar kind, as due to a wish 
that the god or divine animal may not grow old 
and thus lose, with the decay of his powers, the 
strength needed for the fulfilment of his functions. 

(2) In hunting cults, on the other hand, the 
species which receives honour is habitually kUled, 
and, in order to atone for the loss of individual 
members, (a) the species is considered to be repre- 
sented by a single individual, which is itself finally 
lolled, but not until it has, like the bear (see below) 
among the Ainus, received di"vine honours, and (b) 
each mdividual of the species at its death by the 
hand of the hunter is propitiated and receives offer- 
ings, or whatever treatment is conceived to be 
proper to make its feelings predominantly those of 
satisfaction, in order that its surviving fellows may 
show no un'willingness to present themselves in their 
turn. As exam^es of this sub-type may be taken 
the buffalo, and the bear (see below) among some 
peoples (cf. Golden Bought ii._404ff.), and, m fact, 
most animals on which hunting or fishing tribes 
largely depend. In some cases the propitiation does 
not go farther than forbidding misuse of the bones 
of the dead animals, such as giving them to dogs, 
breaking them,, etc., which may be a purely prac- 
tical measure based on savage ideas of reproduction, 
rather than cult properly so called. 

(3) The cult of aangtrous animals is generally 
characterized by tabus before, during, and after 
the hunt, and by ceremonies intended to propitiate I 


the slain animal. They are mainly practised in 
Africa and South Asia ; as examples may be taken 
the cult of the leopard, lion, and tiger (see below). 
The dangers to be avoided are twofold : in the first 
place, the soul of the slain beast may take ven- 
geance on the hunter, who therefore submits to 
the same tabus _ as are imposed on him during a 
season of mourning, with the idea of either deceiv- 
ing or keeping at a distance the malevolent ghost ; 
in the second place, as in the previous sections, the 
remainder of the species has to be kept in good 
humour or prevented from learning of the death of 
their comrade. To this end, in Sumatra, a magician 
is employed when a crocodile is to be hunted, and 
elaborate explanations are frequently given that 
the animal is to be or has been killed because it 
attacked a human being and thus broke the truce 
normally subsisting between man and the species. 
In Japan, a man who kills a snake should crush its 
head, or more will come ; this seems to be intended 
as a means of preventing it from calling its fellows 
to avenge its death. Again, after hunting the 
leopard, it is the custom for the hunter to imitate 
the voice or the habits of the leopard ; if this is 
not intended to deceive the spirit of the slain 
animal, it may be intended as a propitiatory act 
to appease the remainder of the species. Vermin 
I are propitiated in various ways, and many of the 
practices are applied to mice (see below). In the 
Baltic island or Oesel an ofiering is made to a 
weevil, and they think less damage will then be 
done to the com. In the island of Nias in the 
Dutch East Indies the ant is very destructive ; 
at harvest time it is propitiated by being called 
Sibaio — the name of a good spirit which is sup- 
posed to protect the crop from harm. With the 
position of this spirit may be compared that of 
Apollo Smintheus (see ‘Miouse’ below), Dionysus 
Bassareus (see ‘ Fox ’ below), Baalzebub, and other 
deities whose names are associated ivith vermin. 
It is open to question how far we are justified in 
assuming that any cult of vermin is implied which 
has subsequently developed into the cult of a god 
or been united with it by a process of syncretism. 
In Central India the Waralis worship a stone which 
they call the lord of tigers (see below; see also 
‘Horse’), but there is no reason to suppose that 
they believe the stone to have been a tiger or to 
contain the spirit of a tiger ; nor is any cult of the 
living tiger recorded among them. _ It does not 
necessaruy follow that Apollo Smintheus must 
have been a monse, or that a mouse cult must have 
been amalgamated with an independent cult un- 
connected with mice. 

(4) We come to an entirely different set of ideas, 
in the respect shoim to animals because they are 
regarded as the abode of the souls of the dead, or 
sometimes as the actual souls of the dead, and even 
of the living (Rev. de VH. des Bel. xxxvii. 385 ; 
Golden Bough?, iii. 409 f., 430 fl’.; van Gennep, 
Tabou, pass.'. Folklore, xi. 235; von den Steinen, 
Unter den Naturvolkem, pp. 612, 353, eta) Some 
of the Celebes tribes perform a periodical ceremony 
in honour of the crocodiles, on the ground that their 
departed relatives take that form ; they take pro- 
"vimons and musical instruments in a boat and row 
up and do"WTi, playing on the instruments, till a 
crocodile appears; they offer food to it and kopo 
thereby to recommend themselves to their kindred 
(Ha'wkesworth, iii. 759). More especially among 
the Bantu tribes of South Africa and the Malaga^ 
is the belief found that the dead pass into certam 
animals, which among the Bechuanas differ for 
each clan. What is sometimes regarded as totem- 
ism, is at the present day a system of ancestor- 
worship (Man, 1901, No. 111). With the South 
African facts should be compared the Madagascar 
beliefs (v. Gennep, Tdbou, pass,). In the Solomon 
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Islands it appears to be the custom for a dying man 
to inform Ins family into what species of animal he 
proposes to migrate (JAI xxviii. 147). The abode 
thus taken up in an animal is commonly regarded 
as permanent, the soul of the dead man passing into 
another of the same species, if his particular animal 
is killed (Man, 1904, No. 118), but occasionally the 
soul is believed to pass on after a time to its final 
abode (Folklore, xii. 342). The belief is occasionally 
found in Africa that a chief has put his soul for safe 
keeping into an animal, -which is therefore re- 
spected (Golden Bough?, iiL 407 ; JAI xx. 13 ; see 
belo-w, ‘Goat,’ ‘Cattle’). 

If -we are entitled to assume that the sihokowm 
of the South African Bantus is totemism, or has 
replaced an earlier stage of pure totemism, the 
Boul-animal occupies a specially important place in 
the history of savage religion. In any case, the 
■worship or respect for the soul-animal has probably 
been the starting - point of other cults ; thus the 
Zulu and Masai respect for the serpent may repre- 
sent the beginnings of serpent - worship. The 
association of the dog with tlie Lar at Home pro- 
bably points to a time when the dog was regarded 
ns a form of the soul ; at the same time it should 
not be forgotten that the Lar was also a house- 
hold god, and that the dog might with special 
appropriateness be associated -(vith it ; the dog was 
likewise associated -with Hecate, also apparently a 
family goddess. 

(6) One of the most -widely distributed animal 
cults is that known as totemism ; it is, however, 
rather negative, consisting in abstinence from 
injuring the totem animal, than positive, showing 
itself in acts of worship. There are, however, 
exceptions; the ‘Wollunqua totem is a single 
mythical animal; the Warramungn ceremonies 
■with regard to it are at the present day devoted 
entirely to placating it, an attitude which can 
hardly be distinguished from the propitiation of 
a god. Among certain Central Australian tribes 
the totem animal is required to be eaten on certain 
occasions, although this is to be regarded as an 
aberrant form of totemism (Lang, JAI xxxv. 
316-336). In America, too, we hear of sacrifices 
to the totem (Loskiel, History, i. 40; Maclean, 
Twenty-Jive Years, p. 186), unless, indeed, totem is 
hero used in the sense of indi-viduol tot^, offer- 
ings to which are frequent (Frazer, Totemism, p. 64). 
Under this head may be noticed the cult of certain 
animals in Australia, which are associated with all 
tile males or all the females of a given tribe. They 
are frequently termed ‘sex totems,’ but ‘animM 
brothers ’ would bo a more intelligible term. Their 
real meaning may be said to be unkno-wn. How 
far totemism tends to evolve into other forms of 
cidt is a disputed question, but it seems probable 
that the totem of the chief, where the office is 
hereditary, -will come to. bo respected by the whole 
tribe (Miss. Cath. 1888, 262; of. Tour du Monde, 
1896, p. 100). The segregation of totem kins leads 
to certain districts holding certain animals sacred, 
and may open the way to nigher cults. 

(6) In the case of tno totem kin, the association 
of a human being -with a species of animals is 
hereditary, and no choice in the matter is per- 
mitted to him. Of a more voluntary nature are 
Kcret societies. Even_ hero inheritance has much 
to do -with the acquisition of membership in a 
society, especially in N.W. America. At the same 
time, initiation seems to play a considerable r61e in 
the case of the secret society ; in the absence of 
initiation ceremonies a man remains outside the 
society, but this can hardly be the case -with a 
totem Ian, for women, too, belong to it, though 
their initiation ceremonies, if performed at all, do 
not seem, any more than those of the males, and 
probably much less, to bear any relation to the 


totem. The fundamental . idea of many secret 
societies is the acquisition of a tutelary animal. 
In the same way the indi-viduol gains an animal 
genius by his initiation fast. Closely connected 
wth these ‘nagnals,’ as they may conveniently 
be termed, ore the familiars of -witches and the 
wer-wolves, or other animal forms of wer-men. 

(7) More especially in Greek and Eoman myth- 
ology we find a number of -woodland deities, which 
are very clearly ^nrits of the tooods in animal or 
partly animal form. Bearing in mind the possi- 
hility of syncretism, it may be recognized that 
even if Dionysus and other deities commonly 
associated with vegetation cults are sometimes 
conceived in animal form, this is no proof that 
they were so conceived qua vegetation spirits ; but 
this objection applies in a much less degree to Pan, 
the Satyrs, and Silenuses, while in the case of the 
Fauns there is a general agreement that they are 
roirits of the woods (Monnhardt, Ant. Wald- u. 
FeldJculte, p. 113). We have a parallel to them 
in modern European folklore ; L6shi, the wood- 
spirit, is believed in Russia to appear partly in 
human shape, but with the horns, ears, and legs 
of a goat (Mannhardt, Baumlndtus, p. 138). 

The frequent conception of the corn-Epirit ns nn aninml, and 
particularlj- as a pig, mattes it highly probable that Fraeer is cor- 
rect in arguing that Proserpine, Attis, and Adonis were origin- 
ally conceived as pigs, or, at anj- rate, that their cult developed 
from that of a corn-spirit in ptg form. In European folkfore 
there is little that can be termed worship or cult in the atti- 
tude towards the animal under whose form the corn-spirit is 
believed to appear ; few or no ceremonies are performed, save 
those whoso object is to placate the spirit injured by the reaping 
of the crop and to ensure the proper growth of the new crops 
when they are sown in the spring. More dellnito acta of -wor- 
ship are recorded of thePaw-nees on the Upper Missouri (see 
•Bison' below), and of some of the tribes in Florida, 

(8) Omens are draivn from the cries oud actions 
of birds, mammals, etc., all the world over; but 
developments like the cult of the hawk (see below) 
in Sarawak are probably rare. If we may assume 
that the present-day conditions in the tribes re- 
ferred to represent three stages in the evolution of 
a god, there is no doubt that from an omen-giving 
bird has been evolved a specialized antnropo- 
morphio deity, especially associated with warlike 
operations. 

(9) The question of the association of certain 
animals with certain deities is a very difficult one. 
On the one hand, it is certainly impossible to prove 
that all such animals were sacred before they 
became connected -with the god ; and equally im- 
possible to show that the god has actually been 
crystallized out of one or more sacred animals. On 
the other hand, we cannot point to any clear case 
of respect for an animal paid to it wholly and solely 
beca-use it is associated with a certain deity. If 
the jackal was respected in Egypt because it was 
associated with Anubis, it may be argued, on the 
one hand, that this association was due to the fact 
that the jackal was formerly regarded ns a soul- 
animal ; on the other hand, we may with apparently 
equal justice argue that the jackal was frequently 
seen about the tombs, and that this led to its being 
associated -with the god of tombs. The question 
seems to be in most cases insoluble. 

(10) It can hardly be said that there is any cult 
proper of animals used in magic. Among tlte 
southern Bantus, however, the crocodile (see below) 
is sacrosanct. The explanation of this is not for 
to seek ; the crocodile is used for evil by magicians ; 
to kill a crocodile, therefore, would be to incur the 
suspicion of being a magician and pos.ribly the 
penalty of death. It is therefore easy to see how 
the association of an animal with e-vU magic can 
lead to its being respected (for the view that 
marical animals become gods, see Preuss’s articles 
in Globus, vol. Ixxxvii. passim). 

(11) In a comparatively large number of cases 
we are unable to trace the origin of a cult of 
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animals. First and foremost the facts of serpent- 
worship— the most widely spread of animal cults — 
axe far from having been exjjlained. The serpent 
is, in many cases, associated with a cult of ancestors ; 
this is readily comprehensible where the species is 
a harmless one ; the very fact of its harnilessness 
would mark it out as difierent from its fellows; 
so, too, where the snake inhabits the house or its 
immediate neighbourhood, we have an adequate 
cause for its association with the worship of the 
dead; among the Zulus, for example, not every 
snake is an xaMozi, but only those which are found 
in the neighbourhood of the kraal. Some part of 
serpent-worship may be put down to their associa- 
tion with water; one of the commonest forma of 
water-monster is the serpent. The water-snake is 
specially honoured among the Xosa-Kafirs, in 
order that cases of drowning may not be frequent 
(Merensky, Erinnerungen, p. 38). But these facts 
are far from sufficient to e^mlain the -wide distribu- 
tion of serpent-worship. On the other hand, its 
cult is much more than the cult of a dangerous 
animal, as is readily seen by comparing serpent- 
worship with the cult of the wolf or the crocodile, 
and it seems doubtful if the mysterious nature of 
the serpent, which is sometimes invoked as an 
explanation, is sufficiently important to account 
for the preference given to the reptile. Probably 
a multiple origin may be assigned to it. 

The relations of animals and gods in Australian 
religion are by no means clear. Baiame seems in 
some eastern tribes to occupy the same position 
which the bell-bird holds in tlie mythology of the 
central tribes; his opponent, Mudgegong, is con- 
ceived under the form of an eagle-hawk, thus 
reproducing the familiar mythical conflict which 
in other parts of Australia is narrated of the eagle- 
hawk and the crow. Farther south the eagle-hawk, 
under the name of MuUion, again figures as an 
evil spirit. The name of the god of some Victorian 
tribes is Pundiel, and the same name is applied to 
the eagle-hawk ; possibly, however, both receive it 
simply as a title of respect. However that may be, 
it seems clear that a certain amount of anthropo- 
morphization has gone on in Australia. What is 
not clear is the position of the animals from which 
the anthropomorphic gods or evil spirits seem to 
have been evolved. Both eagle-hawk and crow are 
phratry names ; but, while flie crow (see below) is 
respected, possibly as a soul-animal, there are few 
traces of a similar respect for the eagle-hawk. Yet 
we cannot find that the crow has been anthropo- 
morphized into a deity, and the deities and demons 
are connected with animals in areas where the 
phratry names, at least at the present day, have 
nothing to do with these animals. On the other 
hand, the eagle -hawk is a common form of the 
wizard (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, p. 633). 

Howitt has maintained that Koin and other spirits which the 
European ohservers have regrarded as demons are really gods. 
It this be BO, if the god of the Australian is no more than a 
magnified medicine-man, we hare a sufficient explanation of 
the position of the eagle-hawk. Even it Howitt's theory is not 
generally applicable, the fact that the medicine-man of one 
tribe may be erected into a god by them, and Into a demon by 
their neighbours who suffer &om his machinations, gives a not 
Improbabie explanation of the facts. It does not, of course, 
follow that any one medicine-man has been deified ; Just as 
the Ibans have deified a generalized hawk (see below), the 
Australians may have apotheosized a generalized eaglo-nawk- 
medicln e-man. 

In view of the position of the eagle-hawk as head of one of the 
phratries, it is of some importance that on the north-west coast 
of America we find among the Thllnkets two deities, Tehl and 
Khanukh, whose names mean * raven ’ and ‘ wolf ’ ; at the same 
time they are divided into two phratries, which are also named 
alter the raven and the wolf. It is true that Tylor has denied {JAI 
xxviii. 141) that Klianukh ever appears in wolf form ; Ychl, on the 
other hand, assumes the bird form in many of his adventures. 
This does not, however, seem fatal to the view that the presiding 
animals of the phratries have somehow been developed into 
deities or deml-go^, for Yehl is little more than a culture hero; 


at the same time this theory leaves unexplained the spread of 
the two cults into the opposite phratry. For neither in America 
nor in Australia is there any trace of uni-pliratrinc deities, ns 
there should be on the supposition that the presiding animal 
has become a god. It should not be forgotten that in some of 
the central tribes of Australia there are traces of species deiUes 
(R.O.S.Aust., S. Aust. Sr.it. SO). It is true that animal form 
is not expressly attributed to them ;lon the other hand, emu feet 
are attributed to the chief god of the southern Aruntas (MS note). 
It may therefore be that the deification of the cagle-hawk is due 
neither to its importance in magic nor to its position as a 
phmtiy animal, though these facts may have bad influence in 
bringing about its preferred position. 

Even were it established that phratry animals 
have been promoted to godship, it by no means 
foUows that this is equivalent to the erection of a 
totem into a god. That phratry animals have ever 
been totems is a pure hypothesis, and no consistent 
account has yet been given of the process by which 
they became more than totems. 

Another animal god of unexplained rigin, whose 
importance marks him out for notice, is the Great 
Hare of the Algonquins (Strachey, Historic of 
Travaile, p. 98 ; Lang, Myth?, ii. 79 ; Brin ton, Myth^, 
p. 193), xvho, in his human form of Michabou or 
Manibosho, was the culture-hero of this important 
family of Amerinds. Brinton, emphasizing the 
connexion of the Great Hare with the East, has, on 
etymolorical CTounds,' explained it as the dawn. 
Meteorological explanations have ceased to be con- 
vincing; moreover, according to one form of the 
myth, the rabbit (which is Bnnton’s translation of 
the latter half of Michahou= Manibosho) was not 
in the east but in the north (Brinton, p. 196). To 
speak of the cult of the Great Hare as animal- 
worship is, according to Brinton, to make it sense- 
less, meaningless brute-worship ; but this is to 
view it from the point of view of Europe in A.D. 1900 
rather than in the light of other pnmitive culte. 
It may safely be said that no attempt to explain 
away animal-cults on these lines can be successful 
in more than very small measure. Brinton’s pre- 
ference for a danm myth cannot therefoie carry 
the day against the natural meaning of the Algon- 
quin legends. Moreover, no adequate account has 
ever been given of the process by which men came, 
on the score of a simple etymological misunder- 
standing, to turn a god in human shape into an 
animal. 

Less important is the Bushman god Ikaggen or 
I Cagn (see ‘Mantis’ below), who, according to the 
latest account, was believed to manifest himself in 
the form of the mantis [ikaggen), or the caterpillar 
[ngo). From this duplex form we may perhaps 
assume that he had made some progress in the 
direction of anthropomorphization.^ The problem of 
how one god comes to manifest himself m several 
animals is a complicated one, when it is a pheno- 
menon of the religion of savage or barbarous 
peoples, among whom the syncretic processes, the 
working of which in Greece or Egypt is fairly 
obvious, cannot be assumed to have played a large 
part, if indeed they played any at all. vVe see the 
same phenomenon in Samoa, where one village-god 
was believed to be incarnate in two or three kinds of 
animals. In the latter case it is perhaps to local 
causes, such os the aggregation of villages under 
one chief, or the coming together of more than one 
clan in a single village, that we must look for the 
explanation. But such an explanation can hardly 
be applied to the god of the Bushmen, who are on 
the very lowest nomadic plane of culture. The 
question is complicated by problems of Bushman 
origin and history ; for if they were once a more 
settled folk, who sufiered dispersal and disorganiza- 
tion when the Bantu stream overflowed South 
Africa, it may well be due to their disintegration 
that the hypotliesis of sjfneretism, as an explana- 
tion of the cult of Cagn, seems inappropnate. 
Perhaps material for the solution of the problern 
may be found in the still unpublished moss of 
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material relating to the Bushmen collected by Dr. 
Bleek and Miss Lloyd. 

Prominent among animal gods is the Hindu 
monkey-deity, Hanuman, -who figures largely in 
the Efimayana. It has been argued that his cult 
is not primitive, but has been borrowed from some 
wild tnbe ; and this conclusion is based on the fact 
that there are no traces of worship of the monkey 
In the Veda, save so far as Vrishakapi (Rigvcda, 
X. 86) may be regarded as the object of such (cf. 
tho conflicting views of Bergaigne, Eeligion vidique, 
ii. 270-272; Oldenberg, Eehaion des Veda, 172- 
174 ; Geldner, Vediscne Studien, ii. 22-42 ; and 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, iii. 278). But 
this line of proof overlooks the fact that the 
Veda is concerned with official reli^on, and that 
Hanuman may have been worshipped unofficially 
without any record of the fact being available. 
At the same time it is by no means improbable 
that the cult is to some extent based on an 
aboriginal predecessor, for we can hardly suppose 
that the Ai^an-speaking invaders brought it with 
them from regions where the monkey is less 
prominent, if not non-existent. Hanuman is dis- 
tinctly a species god ; but we cannot discover the 
origin of the cult. The resemblance of the monkey 
to man, which has been suggested as the origin, has 
not produced the same eflect elsewhere, and seems 
inadequate to account for a cult, however satis- 
factory it may be as an explanation of a rich 
monkey mythology. 

6. Deluge, EARTn-FlNDlSO.—ln legends of a 
deluge, animals figure in two capacities. In the 
first place, they are simple messengers, like the 
raven in the Book of Genesis ; the crow, hare, dog, 
pigeon, and other animals go out to see if the 
waters are abated or how largo the new earth is, 
sometimes causing it to increase magically in size 
by making the circuit of it. In otlier cases the 
waters show no signs of abating, and tho water 
birds or animals are made to dive, and bring up 
mud, sand, or earth ; from this the new earth' is 
formed and laid on the waters ; it grows to the 
size of the present world. This form of the terre 
pgchte is especially common in America, where it 
also occurs as a cosmogonic myth. Among the 
Mordvins and in the Altai the incident figures 
in a Creation myth. Among the Yorubas a hen 
plays a somewhat similar part in producing the 
earth from beneath the waters. See DELUOE. 

7. Divination. — For the purpose of divination, 
the entrails, the liver, and frequently the shoulder- 
blade of dead animals are used. Animals also 
serve to give indications which are more properly 
classifiable under ‘ divination ’ than under ‘ omens.’ 
Ashes were strewn on the floor in Peru, and from 
the character of the tracks found on them was 
inferred the kind of animal into which the soul of 
a dead person had passed. In Mexico snuff was 
spilt on the altar, and inferences were draivn from 
the footprints of eagles, etc. (Tschu^, Ecisen, p. 
337 ; Bancroft, iii. 438). In Australia tho ground 
near a corpse is carefiilly smoothed ; if a track is 
found on it, they infer from it the totem of tho 
person who cauMu the death of the man. In other 
cases a watch is kept, and the movements of an 
insect or its flight decide the direction in which the 
malevolent magician resides. Another method of 
using animals in divination is to make dice or 
other instruments of their bones; knuckle bones 
are especially used for this purpose. 

8. Domestication.— T ho problem of the history 
of the domestication of animals has seldom been 
attacked, and up to the present no satisfactory 
solution has been propounded ; we are in complete 
uncertainty as to why or how man in the first 
instanpe came to tame animals, bring them np in 
captivity, and induce them to perpetuate tlicir 


species. In the Pacific the frigate bird is often 
tamed. The lndians of South America frequently 
keep tame animals in their huts. But in neither of 
these cases can we properly speak of domestication. 
In the New World the domestic animals known 
before the advent of Europeans were few ; the dog 
is, of course, nearly universal, but witli this excep- 
tion domestic animals were found only in Mexico 
and Peru, and then only the turkey, llama, alpaca, 
and perhaps one or two more, of which the llama 
and alpaca alone were economically important. In 
the Old World the main centre of domestication 
seems to have been Asiatic ; but little, however, is 
known as to the localities in which the domesticated 
species first came under the dominion of man. 

Probably the dog (see below) attached itself to 
man, but m other cases a process of domestication 
seems to be a necessary assumption. Totemism 
by itself seems inadequate, even when we make 
allowance for the additional leverage of the segrega- 
tion of totem kins. Probably some form of cult 
(see * Cattle ’ below) was in many cases the deter- 
mining factor. 

9. Earth-Carrier. — The problem of the sta- 
bility of the earth has been solved, more especially 
by the people of Southern Asia and the Asiatic 
Islands, thanks in some degree to Hindu and 
Muhammadan influence, by the hypothesis that 
some great animal supports the world ; the myth 
is also found in other areas, but only spomdically. 

Among the Iroquois the world-turtle who received Antaentric 
on his hack, before the world was brought into existence, la 
clearly n mythical animal of this description ; the Winnehagoes 
too, according to Knortc, made the earth rest on four animals 
and four snakes, which were in the end unequal to their task ; 
but since a bison has Joined his forces with theirs, the safety of 
the earth is assured. In India we And various mjths ; one 
account gives the snake, another tho clepliant, as the world- 
bearing beast (Ward, View, i. S ; Pinkerton, vil. SC9) ; another 
view is that eight elephants bear the world on their backs 
(Monier-Williams, Induin Wisdom^, p. 4S0), end the Lushai 
(Soppitt, Short Account, p. 20) and Daphlas (Dostian, Volker 
am Brahm. p. 16) make the world rest on tho same animal. 
Another Uindu myth makes both turtle and serpent (dragon) 
rest upon an elephant (Cafe. Rev. xl. 407), while a later myth 
gives tho boar as the supporter. In Ceylon the world- 
carrjdng giant rests on a serpent, which rests on a turtle ; tho 
turtle rests on a frog, and beneath the frog is air (Miet. 
Herald, xvili. 305). The Indian boar recurs in Celebes (Joum. 
Ind. Arcli. ii. 837 ; Med. Ned. Zend. vil. 114). Another 
account gives the buffalo (ii>. x. 285), which recurs in tho 
Moluccas (De Clercq, in Bijdr. 1890, p. 132). In Arabia and 
Egypt are ifound the cow and bull (Andree, EihnoQ, Par. 
p. 102 ; Lane, 1001 Nightt, i. 21), which are also said to rest on a 
rock, and that on a Osh. Probably os a result of Muhammadan 
influence, the bull or ox is found in Bulgaria (Strausz, Rulg. 
p. 30) ; Sumatra (Hasselt, Volkebes. p. 71), where it rests on an 
egg, this on a fish, which is in the sea ; and in Java (Coolsma, 
Voorlez, p. 73X The turtle in a Kalmuk mj-th seems to play 
the part of tho world-carrierfBastian, Geoj. llitder, p. 857) ; tho 
snake in Nias {Tijdtchr. T. L. V. xxrl. 113), Sumatra (Alla. 
MisszU. xlL 404, etc.), and Java (Tijdeehr. Ned. Ind. 1893, 1, 10) ; 
the fish in Sumatra (see above), among tho Atnus (Batchelor, 
p. 278), and in Europe in the Middle Ages (Mone, Anzeiger, vUI. 
614). The frog recurs among the Mongol Lamas (Tjlor, iVtm. 
CuU. 1. 365). Among the Slavs four whales are said to support 
the world (Berl. LesStabinelt, 1844. 210), and among the Tcmnei 
of West Africa a trace of Muslim Influence may be seen in the 
undescribed animal who bears all on his back (Aueland, 1850, 
189). In many cases tho movements of tho earth-carrier are 
alleged to bo the cause of earthquakes (see below). 

10. Earthquakes. — Most of tho peoples 
enumerated in the preceding section account for 
earthquakes by the movements of the animal sup- 
porting the earth. In addition we find tho snake 
in the Moluccas (Ba-ctian, Jndoncsicn, i. 81), inter- 
changeably with the ox, in Bali {Globus, Ixv. 98), 
Eoti (Muller, Ecisen, ii. 345), Flores (Jacobsen, 
Ecise, p. 61), Mindanao {ZE xviL 47), and among 
the Dayaks of Borneo (Perclaer, Elhn. Ecs. p. 8). 
In Flores a dragon myth is also found (loe. eil.). 
The earthquake fish of Japan is placed sometimes 
under the earth, sometimes in the EoaiEaiur, 1878 
551 ; Brauns, Jajp. MdrcAen.p. ir>i; Chamberlain^ 
Things Jap. p. 120). In Sumatra the crab is 
found as a variant to the snake, Naga-padoka, 
whose horns are perhaps due to Mu.=lim influenci 
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(v. Brenner, Bcsuch, p. 524). In Flores (Jacobsen, 
toe. cit.), and Persia (Ritter, Asicn, ri. 563), the 
dranon^ is the cause. In Kamtchatka the earth- 
quiuce is said to be due to the dog of Touila, ■whose 
name is Kozei ; the sno'W coUeots on his coat and 
he shakes himself to get it off (Krachenninikow, 
Descr, i. 94). The movements of the other animals 
are put do'\vn to a bee or mosquito stinging them. 

n._ Eclipses. — Animals firare in some of the 
primitive explanations of ecupses. Among the 
Pota'wattomies they are caused by the combat of 
the dog "with the old woman who makes the basket 
(Ann. Frop. Foi, xii. 490). The dog plays the j)art 
of a protector, as does probably the bird m a 
Mongol mjiih (Avsland, 1873, 534), and possibly 
in the Lules myth (Lozano, Dcsc. Corog. p. 91). 
More commonly it is said that the moon is swal- 
lowed or attacked by an aidmal. In Burma the 
Karens say that ■wild goats are devouring the 
moon, and they make a noise to drive them away, 
or that frogs are eating it (Miss. Cath. 1877, 455). 
In Eastern Asia the dragon myth is common ; it 
is found in China (Grimm, Dcut. Myth. ii. 589), 
Siam (Bastian, Ectsc, p. 243), Sumatra (Marsden, 
Sist. p. 194), aud Tidoro (De Clercq, qp. cit. p. 73). 
This form of the myth is not far removed from 
that which makes a giant or undescribed monster 
attack the moon or sun. 

The dragon myth is found sporadically In Asia Minor (Nan- 
mann, Vom Goldenen Horn, p. 75), in Carinthia (Zts. d. Mirth, 
iv. 4U), and among the southern Slara (v. tVlisIocki, VclksgU 
p. 54) ; among the latter a bird mj'th is also found (C>.). In 
Sumatra (Glolnis, i.'cv. 96), and Celebes (Med. Med. Zend. ri. 
24S: Zts. Ges. Erdk. Berlin, jccxi. 370), it is the snake that 
produces an eclipse, among the Nagas the tiger (Bastian, 
Volker am Brahin. p. SO), among the Chiquitos the dog 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult. 1. S2S), who tears the flesh of the moon 
and rMdens her light uith the blood which flours. Among the 
Tupis the Jaguar was the animal which was believed to attack 
the sun (ib. p. 829), and the Perurians held it to be some 
monstrous be^ (ib.). The Jaguar recurs among the Manaos 
(Martius, Beitr. i. 6SS), and the Guaranis (Bulz de Montoya, 
Conguista, p. 12 ff.). The Tagbanuas tell a myth of a huge crab 
OVoroester, Philippine Itl, p..497). The old Norse (Grimm, i. 
202 ; il. 6S8, iii. 207) held that a wolf attacked the sun or moon ; 
and the same idea is found in France (xb. U. 404> In many 
cases the dora are beaten or incited to attack the monster which 
is assailing the heavenly body, 

12. Fables. — ^Auimals figure largely in the folk- 
tales, no less than in the myths or sagas of primi- 
tive peoples (see Bleek, Reynard the Fox ; Dennett, 
Folklore of the FJort ; MacCulloch, op. cit. etc,). 
In these they think and act and move like human 
beings, so much so that a lawsuit on the Congo 
turns on such questions as what the hare said to 
the elephant, iustead of on legal procedure. At a 
later stage the beast story is complicated with a 
moral (jEsop’s Fables). Beast stories are found 
in most collections of Mdrchen; for India, see 
especially the PaSchatantra. 

13. Familiar. — All the world over the ■witch 
or wizard is associated ■with an animal, termed 

the famUiar,' which is sometimes conceived as 
real, sometimes as a spirit which stands at the 
beck and call of the human being. Just ns the in- 
jury to the iiagnal, or bush-soul, has fatal results for 
its possessor, so the familiar’s life is bound up ■with 
tliatof the uitch; if a witch-animal is wounded, 
the o^wner will be formd to have suflered an injury 
at the corresponding part of the body. Sometimes 
magical powers are attributed to whole classes, 
such as the Boudas, i.e. blacksmiths and workers 
in clay of Abyssinia, who are believed to have the 
power of turning into leopards or hytenas, instead 
of simply having the anmials or their spirits at 
their command. 

In the Malay Peninsula the alliance between the paicang 
(priest) and the tiger b said to be thp result of a compact 
entered into long ago between the species and mankind ; the 
oflice b hereditary, and the son must perform certiun cere- 
monies to prevent the familiar from being for ever lost to the 
tribe. In Siberia the ye-leela (witch-animal) b said to be sent 
out by a shaman to do battle with the ye-keela of n hostile 
shaman, and the fate of the man depends on the fate of hb 


ye-keela, which refuses the fight if it thinks it cannot beat it* 
adversary. 

In curative magic the -wizard carries figures of 
his familiar and imitates them ; sometimes his 
familiar is said to appear before he meets -with 
success. 

14. Fascimatiom. — The power of fascination 
actually possessed by the serpent has been attri- 
buted to man}' other animals, among them the 
lion (Aelian, de A^at. An. xn. vii.; cf. Maspero, 
BtiidM, iL 415), pAvris (Schol. ad Theoc, X. xviii.), 
basilisk (see below), toucan (Smith, Brazil, p. 559), 
and, naturally, above aU the serpent (Milusinc, iv. 
570, v. 18, 41). The power of fascination is attri- 
bu^ to the wer-wolfin the East Indies (Tij'dschr. 
xli. 548 f.). Something similar is believed of the 
ordinary wolf in Norway (Liebrecht, Zur Volla- 
kitnde.jp. 335). See Etnn Eve. 

15. Food Tabus. — The use of animals as food is 
prohibited for many difierent reasons. The totem 
kin usually abstains from eating the totem, the 
nagttal is sacrosanct to the man "with whom it is 
associated, and certain animals, like the cow in 
India, or in fact cattle generally among pastoral 
tribes, are never or only very seldom eaten. But 
whereas the totem is absolutely tabu, cattle, on 
the other hand, supply the pastoral peoples with a 
large part of their subsistence. Another class of 
animals which is commonly tabu, at any rate for 
those who claim kinship -with them, are soul- 
animals (see below). 

Sometimes special persons, by wtue of their 
position or occupation, are forbidden the use of 
certain meats. In Fernando Po the king maj- not 
eat deer and porcupine, which are the ordinary 
food of the people. Egyptian kings were restricted 
to a diet of vem and goose. Certain tabus are also 
imposed on mourners; in Patagonia the iridow 
may not eat horse flesh, guanaco, or cassowary. 
Certain foods are tabu to men but not to women ; 
among the South African Bantus men may not eat 
fish, fowl, or pig. Other foods are forbidden to 
women but not to men ; on the island of Nias, in 
the Dutch East Indies, the former may not eat 
monkey flesh. Especially in Australia there_ is 
an extensive system of food tabus in connexion 
■with initiation ; as one gets older, these arc abro- 
gated one by one; emu flesh is usually reseiwed 
For old men. Similarly girls may not eat variouj 
meats at puberty ; among the D5n6s their sole 
non-vegetaole diet is dogfish. Sometimes mar- 
riage removes some of the tabus. On the Murrum- 
bidgee, ducks are the food of married people only. 

In many cases only certain parts of an animal arc 
tabu to certain persons : a Dend girl may not eat 
moose nose or reindeer head ; among the Ottawas 
blood is tabu to the unmarried ; the heart, liver, 
etc., are tabu to a Dakota after initiation till he 
has killed an enemy. The female animal is fre- 
quently tabu ; in sickness the female animal only 
might be eaten by some of the New England 
peoples. 

During pregnancy and after the birth of a child 
many kini of food are prohibited to one or both 
parents ; in New South Wales the woman does not 
eat eel or kangaroo ; in Martinique both parent* 
abstain from turtle and manatee. The rea^n 
enerally given is that the nature of toe food in- 
uences the offspring. Thus a turtle is deaf, and 
eating a turtle would make the child deaf too ; a 
manatee has small eyes, and the child would have 
small eyes too if the parents did not abstain from 
it. Just as animals are eaten to gain their quali- 
ties, so their use ns food is prohibited in order_ to 
avoid incurring them ; this is the explanation 
often given for abstinence from the flesh of deer, 
the hare, and other timid animals. 

Especially in West Africa food tabus arc ita* 
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posed upon members of a certain family by a 
priest, and the tabu is sometimes thenceforth he- 
reditary. Among the Andamanese some food is 
prohibited to every individual, generally some kind 
which, in the opinion of the mother, disagrees with 
the child ; but if it is not selected in this way, 
each person is free to determine what food is to be 
tabu for himself. 

Other food tabus are connected rather with 
seasons than with anything else. It is not un- 
common in south-east Europe to find a prejudice 
against eating lamb before a certain day. 

In connexion ivith food tabus may be mentioned 
the prohibition against cooking certain kinds of 
animals together. In Eamtchatka different kinds 
of meat may not be stewed in the same pot ; the 
Saponas of the Eastern States of America would not 
cook venison and turkey together, on the pound 
that they would have iU success in hunting if they 
did. See TABU. 

t6. Future Life: (l) Cerberus.— It is a com- 
mon belief that the soul has to traverse a river on 
its journey into the other world. Sometimes the 
bridge over which it passes is said to be an animal ; 
the Ojibwas said that a great serpent served as a 
bridge, and that he threatened to devour those who 
were in a trance (Keating, Expedition, ii. 154). In 
New Caledonia a serpent serves as a bridge from 
Moron to Turn, and allows to pass only such as find 
grace in his eyes, in other words, those who are 
tatued in due form (Ann. Prop. Foi, xxiii. 369). 
In other cases an animal guards the passage ; in 
North Borneo the belief is that a fiery dog watches 
at the gate of Paradise and takes possession of 
all virgins (Forster and Sprengel, Beitrage, ii. 
239). The idea of a dog at the end of the soul- 
bridge is also found among the Iroquois (Le Beau, 
Avcntures, i. 359). Sometimes the river con- 
tains fish which devour the souls which fall in 
(Glohm, xlvii. 108, among the Dayaks). In other 
cases the function of the animal is to turn back 
the souls of those who are to live; the Assiniboines 
held that a person in a trance went ns far as the 
river, but ivas driven back by a red bull (Coues, 
Henry and Thompson, MS. Joum. ii. 621). The 
Senels of California also made a bull obstruct the 
path of the soul ; but it was the bad who fell 
victims to him (Cont. Am. Ethn. iii. 169). In the 
Dayak mythology figures a bird, who lives aside 
from the airect road of the soul ; if the soul turns 
aside, however, the bird sends it back (Ling 
Both, Natives of Sarawak, i. 210). In the Solomon 
Islands the function of the bird is quite different ; 
the natives of San Cristoval say tliat the soul 
becomes a ghost {’ataro) when it leaves the body, 
but that it fails to recognize that it is dead ; a 
kingfisher strikes it on the head after two or three 
days, whereupon it becomes a real spirit (Codring- 
ton, Melanesians, p. 257).' 

The spul pursues in the other world the same 
occupations as it followed in this life. Conse- 
quently it is commonly represented as chasing 
the animals on which the living man depended for 
his sustenance on earth. The belief is especially 
common among the American Indians, whose 
‘ happy hunting grounds ’ are proverbial (Matthews, 
Hidatsa, p. 49 ; liev. Hist. Eel. xxx., xlii. 9f.). 

Sarard, one ot the earty Jesuit missionaries In Canada, tcUs 
us: *Tho Indians say that the souls of dogs and other animals 
follow the road ot souls ; . . , the souls ot the dogs serve the 
souls of their masters In the other life ; the souls of men co 
hunting with the souls of their tools and arms’ {HUtoire cu 
Canada, pp. 497, 49S). 

To this idea of the functions of animals and the 
lot of the soul in the other world is due in great 
part the custom of burial sacrifice (for the horse 
see Teutonia, ii. 148-162). Sometimes the object 
of the sacrifice is only to bear "vritness to the im- 
portance of the deceased in this life and thus in- 


fluence his future lot (Abinal and Vaissifere, Vingt 
ans A Madagascar, p. 221). 

17 . Future Life: (2) Soul- animals.— Few 
beliefs are more common than that the souls of the 
dead pass into animals. In South Africa it is the 
prevailing belief, but it is found in Europe [Folk- 
lore, xi.. 234), America (Tylor, ii. 6-8), and Asia 
(16. p. 9 f. ; Mission LHe, N.S. i. 459 ; TOung Pao, 
ii. 11, etc.). Especially in the form of the doctrine 
of transmigration, as a punishment for evil done 
in this life, the belief prevails not only in India 
(see, e.g., Manu, ii. 201, xii. 65-69), but also in 
Oceania and New Guinea [Golden Bough^, iii. 
432-4) and Australia [Man, 1905, No. 28 ; for a 
collection of references, see Bev. Hist. Bel. xxxvii. 
385 : see also below, ‘ Bat,’ ‘ Crocodile,’ ‘ Lion,’ 
‘ Lizard,’ ‘ Tiger,’ etc.). 

The causes which are supposed to lead to this 
re-incamation are various. Among the Mokis it 
is the form of the totem animfl that a man 
assumes at death (Frazer, Tot. p. 36). In South 
Africa the different clans believe that their members 
pass into the animals which they venerate [Man, 
1901, No. 111). The Zulus believe that their dead 
pass into snakes, called amadhlozi [Golden Bough’, 
lii. 411) ; according to another account, the chiefs 
inhabit one kind of snake, the common people 
another, while the old women are re-incamated 
in lizards (Callaway, Beligiows System,, p. 200). 
According to the Masai, tlie souls pass into different 
kinds of snakes, one of which receives the souls of 
each clan or family pollis, 3fasai, p, 307). In 
Madagascar the body is thrown into a sacred lake, 
and the eel that gets the first bite at the body is 
the abode of the soul (v. Gennep, Tahou, p. 291). 
In China the soul of the drowned man is field to 
make a rush for the nearest living being ; conse- 
quently they take the first crab seen in the mud 
to be the receptacle of the soul [hlission Life,loc. 
cit,). The Barotse hold that they can choose into 
which animal they shall pass (Bertrand, Au Pavs, 
p. 300). Ih the Solomon Islands a man tells his 
family which animal will be his re-incamation 
[Golden Bough’, ii. 433). In the Argentine Be- 
publio it is the animals which are seen about the 
grave that come in for respect as soul-animals 
[Bol. Inst. Geog_. Arg. xv. 740). In Brazil a kind 
of hawk is believed to inoculate with the souls of 
the dead the animals on which it perches to extract 
maggots from their flesh (Spix and Martius, p. 
1084). It is a common belief in Europe, that if a 
cat jumps over a corpse, it becomes a vampire ; 
in other words, the soul of the deceased passes 
into the cat. The Macusis believe that souls which 
are unable to rest come back to earth and pass 
into the bodies of animals (Waterton, Wanderings, 
p. 177). In Faumotu it was also believed that the 
wicked found refuge in the bodies of birds, which 
the priests accounted holy (Arbousset, Tahiti, p. 
289). 

In many cases the lodgment of the soul in an 
animal is held to end the matter. If the animal is 
killed, the soul passes into another beast of the 
some species [hlan, 1904, No. 118). In Madagascar, 
however, the death of the animal is held to set free 
the Eotd lodged in it [hliss. Cath, 1880, p. 651), 
The Chiriguanos, on the other hand, hold that the 
soul enjoys a few years of liberty and tiien pas-scs 
into the body of a fox or a jaguar [Globus, xlviiL 
37). 

Some tribes can describe in more or less detail 
the process of transmigration. The Amandabele 
of South Africa believe that the souls of chiefs 
pass into lions, but that the process takes place 
tmderground ; for Avhich re-oson the corpse doe? 
not renmin long unburied. The body is put into a 
largo wooden trough and hidden away in a cavern; 
some time afteiwanls it is found to have become a 
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lion’s -whelp, -which gro-ws rapidly (Thomas, Eleven 
Years, p. 279). The Betsileos are more explicit. 
The/armny (sonl-animal) is in the form of a lizard, 
-which comes to the surface after hurial ; the family 
approach it and ask if it is really the relative they 
have lost ; if it moves its head they make offerings 
to it. It then returns to the tomb and ctows to a 
large size; it is the tutelary spirit of the family 
(v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 272). According to another 
account, the corpse is attached to the central 
pillar of the hut until decomposition sots in ; 
whereupon a large worm develops, which becomes 
a hoa at the end of several months (i6. p. 278). 

In several of these accounts the soul seems to 
become an animal rather than to enter into an 
animal ; this is notably the case with the Amonda- 
bele belief ; the Betsileos seem to waver between 
two opinions, if we take account of all the data. 
In other cases the belief is more explicit. In the 
Solomon Islands the common people turn into 
white ants in Marapa, the island of the dead, and in 
tills form serve as food for the spirits of the chiefs, 
the warriors, and the successful men, who, however, 
in the long run suffer the same fate as the common 
people (Codrington, Melanesians, p. 260). Some- 
times the change is regarded as the result of evO- 
doing ; the China believe that the bad go to dark 
caverns, in which are the entrails of all sorts of 
animals; they are hungry, and stretch out their 
hands to find food ; but as soon as they touch the 
entrails they themselves are transformed into the 
shape of tne animal whose entrails they have 
grasped {Miss. Gath. 1884, p. 468). On the other 
hand, among the Montagnais, of whom P. le Jeune 
■writes, the transformation of the soul is the result 
of simple misfortune or carelessness ; the souls go 
to the extremity of the earth, which is flat -with a 
great precipice beyond, at the foot of which is 
water; they dance at the edge of the abyss and 
some fall over; these are forth-with turned into 
fish {Bel. des J6s. 1637, p. 63). 

The soul-animal is usually respected, for which 
two reasons are assigned. The injuring of the 
animal is the injuring of a relative or of a friend, 
for it is believed that the animals into which the 
souls pass do not injure those -with whom they 
were allied on earth as men. By eating the 
animal, men may even eat the soul of a relative, 
and perhaps inflict unmerited hardship on it in its 
non-human existence. On the other hand, the 
eating of the animal may be an insult rather than 
an injury ; but it may provoke the -wrath of the 
dead man or of his fellows, and thus recoil upon 
the living. As a rule, however, the objection to 
injuring a relative is the prevailing feeling; for 
we find that, though a man -will not injure his own 
family animal, he -vvill not hesitate to kill the 
family animal of another man {Golden Bought, ii. 
433). In the same way a man does not injure his 
o-wn totem, but Avill kul that of another. 

i8. Future Life: (3) Psychopomp.— The duty 
of convoying souls to the other world is sometimes 
assigned to animals. The Araucanians believe that 
Tempuleague, an old woman, appears in the form 
of a whale and carries off the soul of the dead man 
(Molina, Historia, p. 70). On the Orinoco huge 
snakes are said to carry off the souls in their belly 
to a land where they entertain themselves by 
dancing and other delights (Ruiz Blanco, Conver- 
don del Piritu, p. 63). In Brazil the duty was 
assigned to the humming-bird (Alencar, 0 Guarany, 
ii. 321). Among the Saponas, the soul, after an old 
hag had condemned it, was delivered oyer to a 
huge turkey buzzard, which flew a-way -with it to 
a dark and barren country where it was always 
■winter (Byrd, History of the Dividing Line,^ p. 96 f.). 

Sometimes the animal is not a inythical one. 
The object of some burial sacrifices is to provide 


the dead man ivith a conductor. In Mexico the 
dog (see below), according to one account, fulfilled 
this office. Among the Yorubas of West Africa 
the young men who attend a funeral kill a fowl 
and throw its feathers in the air as they walk, 
subsequently cooking and eating the fiesh. This 
fowl they call Adie-Irana, ‘the fowl which pur- 
chases the road’; its function is to precede the 
dead man on his road {Miss. Gath. 1884, p. 342). 

19 . Idols. — It is not difficult to trace the main 
lines of the development of idols, so far as aninitUs 
are concerned. It is a common custom, when the 
sacred animal is sacrificed annually, to keep its 
skin for the ensuing twelve months, just as the 
various figures made of the new com are suspended 
in the house till the next harvest. From the 
custom of keeping the sldn there arises, by a 
natural transition, the practice of stuffing it in 
order to give it a more lifelike appearance. Then 
it is found more convenient to have a wooden or 
stone image, and the skin is drawn over it, ns 
was the_ rani’s skin over the image of Ammon ; 
and the idol is a fait aceompli. There is, however, 
a tendency to anthropomorphize animal gods. We 
find, therefore, that in Egypt, India, and even 
Siberia, idols compounded 01 man and animal 
appear ; sometimes the head only is human, as in 
the case of the Sphinx; sometimes it is the head 
which is animal, as in the case of the crocodile-god 
Sebek. Sometimes the head and body are human, 
but some minor portion is animal ; the Fauns had 
goats’ feet, and Dagon a fish’s tail. With the 
appearance of the mixed form the course of evolu- 
tion is completed, so far as the animal is con- 
cerned. It ceases to be on idol, and henceforth 
becomes an attribute of the god ; he carries it on 
his shoulders, leads it, or stands in relation ivith 
it in some other way. Finally, if it is sacrificed to 
him, it ends by being regarded as his enemy. 

20 . Inspiration. — One of the methods by which 
inspiration may be produced is by drinking the 
blood of the sacrificial victim ; possibly the result 
is in part due to physiological causes. Near 
Bombay, in the ceremonies of the Komatis, an 
old man, nearly naked, carried a kid round a car 
used for hook-swinging, and tore open its throat 
with his teeth ; when he had sucked the blood of 
the kid, he was regarded Iw the populace as a god 
{Miss. Beg. 1818, p. 157). In this case no mention 
is made of any signs of inspiration ; but in some 
parts of Southern India, when a devil dancer drinks 
the blood of a sacrificial goat, he shows evident signs 
of being possessed. As if he had acquired new 
life, he begins to brandish his staff of bells and to 
dance with a quick but unsteady step. Suddenly 
the afflatus descends. His eyes glare, and he leaps 
in the air and gyrates. Having by these means 
produced an auto-hypnotic condition, ho is in a 
position to give oracles ; he retains the power of 
utterance and motion, but his ordinary conscious- 
ness is in abeyance {Golden Bovgh^, i. 134). The 
Sabfflans explained the inspiration thus produced 
as due to the obsession of the blood-dnnker by 
demons, whose food they held blood to be. They 
expeeted to gain the gift of prophecy by entering 
into communion with the demons {ib. p. 135). 

21 . Life Index. — It is a wide-spread belief that 
any injury done to the familiar of a witch ■will be 
sho^wn on the corresponding portion of her body ; 
similarly the wer-wolf is soiidaire rrith the '"'cr- 
roan ; a disaster to the bush-soul (see 'Nagnal 
below) of the West African spells disaster for the 
man himself. But it is by no means necessary 
that the relationship between the inan and the 
animal should be conditioned by magical rites ; it 
may be acquired from circumstances connect^ 
■adtn the birth of a child (Hartland, Legend of F. 
i, pass.), or may be selected by the person himscli 
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{Golden iiL 412). In the latter case the 

story usnally takes the form that the sonl of the 
person with whose life that of the animal is hound 
up has been deposited for safety in the animal. 
A few instances have been recorded in Australia 
in which the life of one of a totem kin is believed 
to he hound up with the life of the totem animal 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 7). 

22. Magic. — ^The term ‘magic’ is vaguely used 
to denominate a great number of different concep- 
tions, but these need not be distinguished in a 
brief survey of the part played by animals in magic. 

(1) Many forms of sacrifice (see below) are magical. 

(2) As the nagual (see below) or familiar, the animal 
gives man greater force than he would otherwise 
possess. (3) Just as in dying the dead animal sets 
tree the magical power within it, so in life it may 
repel evil influences or attract them to itself and 
neutralize them. (4) By eating animals men ac- 
quire their qualities; lion’s flesh gives courage, 
hare’s meat makes a man a coward. By partaking 
of long-lived animals a man may overpass the 
ordinary span of life ; by consuming wise animals 
ho will acquire the girt of prophecy. (5) The 
external qualities of animals are susceptible of 
transference in like manner; by rubbing bear’s 
grease on the head a plentiful gro'wth of the hair is 
assured, for the bear is a haiiy animal. This is 
called the doctrine of signatures. (6) Just as the 
familiar represents the witch and any injury done 
to the animal reappears in the witch, so any animal 
may bo selected to represent a given person ; a girl 
who wishes to compel the presence of an absent 
lover may, in Wales, take a frog’s heart and stick 
it full of pins. (7) Diseases in the human being 
may be got rid of by transferring them to an 
animal. (8) Certain animals, like the frog (see 
below), are connected -with certain departments of 
nature; by injuring or othenvise constraining 
tliem, these animals can be forced to produce the 
natural phenomena desired by the mapcian ; thus 
frogs are whipped to produce rain. (9) Magical, 
too, from some points of view is the torture applied 
to the favourite animal of a god (Golden Bought, 
i. 108), to compel the deity to supply man with 
what he demands. From being used m magic the 
animal may come to be sacrosanct, as the crocodile 
(see below) among the Bantus of South Africa. See 
also ‘Na^al,’ ‘Familiar,’ etc. Although some 
animals are in greater request, it is probable there 
are few that are not in demand for magical pur- 
poses of some sort (v. JuhlLng, Die Tiere in dcr 
Volksmedizin; Mtlusine, viii. 14, 32 f.). Especially 
important in European magic are the first animals 
seen in the spring, and the feathers, etc., of birds 
and animals carried in annual processions (see 
‘ Wren ’ below, and art. Magic). 

23. Marriage. — Animals figure largely in 
European marriage customs. The custom of the 
‘ Ilahnensohlag’ (FofWore, xi. 25) is sometimes 
practised, but more often the cock, or other bird or 
animal, is eaten by the bride and bridegroom or by 
the guests in general. Sometimes the bird is a mere 
ornament to the bridal waggon ; sometimes it is 
killed by being burned in a bonfire, or hunted, or 
simply thrown mto the house of the newly married, 
or rocked in a cradle before them ; in some cases 
it is merely a gift from the bridegroom to the bride 
or her parents ; or a game such as ‘ fox and geese ’ is 
played at weddings ; or the newly married hunt 
the living animal. Custom sometimes requires a 
younger sister who marries first to give a white 
goat to the elder. The animals which figure in 
wedding ceremonies are the cat, cock or hen, crane, 
duck, goat, goose, owl, ox, partridge, pig, pigeon, 
quail, sheep, swan, and wren. Tlic object of the 
ceremonies seems to be in some cases simply to 
avert evil by the ordinary method in use at. other 


times of the year; sometimes the more definite 
object of securing fertility seems to be held in 
view. The tail, which is sometimes given to the 
bride, may perhaps have a phallic significance. 
The mimetic dance at weddings (Cong, des Trad, 
pop. 1900, p. 100) is perhaps intended to secure 
fertility. Sometimes an animal mask or dress 
only is worn. The bride is sometimes called ‘ lamb,’ 
‘ partridge,’ etc., but this seems to be merelj' alle- 
gorical. 

24. ‘Medicine,’ Amulet, Talisman.— YT iion 
the American Indian kills his medicine animal, he 
usually takes some portion of it, such as its pelt, 
claw, or ■wing, as a talisman and puts it in his 
medicine bag. It is held in some tribes that the 
medicine, once lost, cannot be replaced ; it may, 
therefore, he conjectured that the medicine is re- 
garded as the seat of the tutelary spirit whose aid 
18 secured at puberty (cf. Golden Bough iii. 432). 
In this connexion may be quoted a remark (Wied, 
Beise, ii. 190) that many Indians believe they have 
an animal, bison, tortoise, etc. , in their bodies. The 
central idea of African ‘ fetishism ’ is that a spirit 
which temporarily inhabits a stone, bone, or other 
object, becomes for the time being the servant of 
the possessor of that obi ect. The magical apparatus 
is sometimes composeu of a bag made of the skin 
of some rare animal which contains various talis- 
mans, such os dried monkeys’ tails, claws, etc. 
The same idea may be traced in the East Indies. 
If a Batta has a tooth as a talisman, he will, on 
the approach of danger, swallow it; this may 
perhaps be to ensure a greater measure of protec- 
tion for himself ; but it is more probably to ensure 
the safety of the talisman, which thus equals in 
importance the medicine of the American Indian. 
The uses of animal amulets are innumerable. 
Just as the American Indian believes that his 
medicine makes him invulnerable, so in Central 
Africa the leopard skin girdle is held to be a com- 
plete protection. In France the milk of a black 
cow is thought to confer the gift of invisibility. In 
Scotland serpent soup ^vill make one ■wise lilce the 
serpent, but the serpent can also be made to assist 
the possessor of its skeleton. Often the particular 
purpose to be served is no longer remembered, 
and the talisman is simply carried for luck. In 
the Isle of Man the feathers of the "wren are dis- 
tributed at each house where the bearers call (see 
‘Wren’ below). 

25. Mimetic Dances, Masquerades, etc.— 
Many primitive peoples are in the habit of imitat- 
ing the movements and cries of animals, and usually 
in so doing assume the animal mask or dress. In 
some cases the object seems to be simple amuse- 
ment, but this kind of dramatic representation is 
usually magical or religions in its purpose. (1) 
The initiation dance is frequently mimetic, and may 
perhaps have at its root the idea of transforming 
the man into a member of the kin by imparting 
to him a share of the nature of the animal. (2) 
Other dances, also performed at initiation, have 
for their primary object the conferring of magical 
power over the animal in the chase. (3) This 
magical power is also sought by mimetic dances 
periormed immediately before a hunting expedi- 
tion. (4) Mimetic dances before hunting may also 
be sympathetic in their purpose ; the animal in 
human form falls a victim to the hunter, and in the 
same way the real animal will fall beneath his 
darts. (6) Sometimes mimetic dances are per- 
formed after a hunt also ; their object seems to be 
protective (see ‘ Leopard ’ below), like so many of 
the other ceremonies after killing animals. (6) It 
may, however, be intended sometimes ns productive 
magic, for the purpose of increa.sing the numbers of 
the animal and perhaps bringing to life again those 
laidlo w by the hunter. (7) With Uio object of provid- 
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ingfor the due increase of the species, some Ameri- 
can Indian tribes mimic the buffalo, the men taking 
the part of the males, the women of the females. 

(8) In many of the Central Australian ceremonies 
the movements of the totem are imitated in the 
ceremonies intended to provide for its due increase. 

(9) _ Conversely, imitation of the movements of 
animals and birds forms a part of some European 
marriage ceremonies, and seems to be here, too, a 
rite intended to promote fertility. (10) Where 
animals are sacred to a god, mimicry of their move- 
ments is equivalent to prayer and adoration, just 
in the same way as CTaphic representations of them. 
(11) The object of these prayers is often to produce 
rain or wind or some other natural phenomenon 
associated with the animals (see ‘ Frog ’ below) ; 
possibly in its origin the mimetic dance was in- 
tended by its magical power to produce these effeeta 
mthout the intervention of a god. (12) The wear- 
ing of animal disguises and imitation of animal 
movements during the chase have probably the 
purely rational object of deceiving the animal. 

26 . Myths of Ancestors, Children, Help- 
ful Anihals, Swan-maiden Stories.— Boxae- 
times as a totemic setiological myth (Frazer, Tot. 
p. 3f.), but often as a myth of tribal origin 
(Heame, WortAem Ocean, p. 342^; D’Orbigny, 
Voyage, iii. 209 ff.; Liebrecht, Gerv. Tilb. p. 116, 
Zur Volksk. p. 17 ff., etc.), the descent from an 
animal ancestor is found all over the world. In 
the same way stories are told of animal births, 
which sometimes are simply cetiological myths of 
the origin of totem kins (Frazer, p. 6), and some- 
times narratives of facts believed to occur at the 

resent day (see ' Crocodile,’ and cf. Milusine, iii. 

12, etc.). In another type of myth, animals are 
said to bring the children (Folklore, xi. 235, see 
also ' Lizard’ below ; JBAS, S.B., 7, 146 ; Alencar, 
0 Guarany, ii. 321). Corresponding to the animal 
form of the soul of the dead, we nave the belief 
that the soul of the new-bom child is in the form 
of an insect (Miss. Oath. 1894, 140) or of a bird 
(Skeat and Blagden, ii. 4), which the expectant 
mother has to eat. The helpful animal figures in 
many Mdrchen (Hartland, Legend of P., pass., see 
also v. Gennep, 214-292 ; MacCulloch, 225-253, etc.). 
Sometimes animals figure as guides in tribal migra- 
tions, etc. (Wackernagel, AZ. Schriften, iii. 203 ff.). 
Under this head we may perhaps class the animal 
nurse (Frazer, Pans. iii. 234, 250 ; Famell, Cults, 
p. 443 ; Eep. Ind. Eth. Com. 1866-7, p. 62). Con- 
nected Avith the myth of the animal ancestor is the 
swan-maiden story (Frazer, Paw. iv. 106 ; Hart- 
land, Science of Folklore, pp. 255-332, 337-352; 
Bomania, xxi. 62 ; Aust. Ass. Adv. Sci. iv. 731, 
See also ‘ Seal ’). 

27. Myths (Etiological). — ^A great partof the 
mythology of savages is simply their idea of the 
history of the Universe. They account for natural 
facts, beliefs, customs, and rites by telling what 
some god or hero once did, by endowing all nature 
with sensibility and volition, by positing the same 
conditions in the heavens as exist on the earth, 
and so on. In particular, they account for the 
existence and peculiarities of animals by telling 
stories of what happened in the early days of the 
world. Once men went on all-fours, and pigs walked 
like men ; but something fell on the head of a pig, 
and since then they have gone on all-fours and men 
walk upright. 

The Indiana of Brazil tell how the danghtcr of the great ser- 
pent married a young man who had three faithful slaves. At 
that time there was no night upon the earth ; the young wife 
said her father had it, and the slaves were sent for it They re- 
ceived it in a nut sealed with resin, which they were on no 
account to open. En route they heard a buzzing in the nut; it 
was the hum of the insects at night Curiosity overcame them; 
they opened the nut, and night spread over the earth. Then 
every'thing in the forest changed into animals and birds ; cvety- 
thing In the river into fishes. A wicker basket became a jaguar; 


the fisherman in his canoe turned into a duck, the oars forming 
the feet When the woman saw the morning ^r, she said, ‘1 
am going to separate night and day.’ Then she roiled a thread 
of cotton, and said, ‘ You shall be the pheasant ' : she coloured it 
white and red. She rolled another thread and made the par- 
tridge. These two birds call, one at dawn, the other at dust 
For their disobedience the three servants were changed into 
monkej’s (Magalhanes, Contes indiennes, p. 6), 

The relations of animals to man, and especially 
their sacrosanctity, are explained by rotiological 
myths. In Madagascar the Vazimbas account for 
the respect paid to the kingfisher by the following 
story: ‘TheVazimba sent the kingfisher to visit 
their relatives ■with a message of good-bye to the 
father and motherland an injunction to send fowls 
and sheep ; when it had fulfilled its errand it came 
back, and the Vazimba said that as a reward for its 
bravery and wisdom they would put a crown on its 
head and dress it in blue by day and by night. 
Moreover, young kingfishers should be cared for, 
and the penalty of death inflicted on any one who 
sought to kill them’ (v, Gennep, Tdbou, p. 265). 
More common is the explanation that the anim^ 
in some way helped an ancestor of the kin (v. 
Gennep, pass. ; see also ‘Owl’ below). In N.W. 
America an adventure "with the animal is a promi- 
nent motive in the myths. Descent from the totem- 
animal seems to be the prevailing form of the story 
in the remainder of North America (for mtio- 
logical n^ths in Africa see FolJdore, xv. 110; 
Ranpon, Dans la Haute Gamble, p, 445 ; Merensky, 
Beitrage, p. 133 n., etc.); see also ‘Eclipse,’ 
‘Earth-carrier,’ ‘Earthquakes,’ etc., above). 

28. NaqUAL. — In Afnca, Australia, and America 
it is the custom to undergo some ceremony, usually 
at the age of puberty, for the purpose of procuring 
a tutelary deity, which is commonly an animal. 
This is called tomaq (Eskimo), manitou (Algon- 
quin), nagual (C. America), yunheai (Euahlayi of E, 
Australia), etc. Among the Eskimos the bear (see 
below) seems to be the usual animal. Among the 
Thlinkets a young man goes out and meets a river 
otter ; he kills it, takes out its tongue and hangs 
it round his neck, and thenceforth understands the 
language of all animals (dAI, xxi. 31 ; Krause, 
Die Thnkit-Indianer, p. 284), Among the Eastern 
D6n6s each hunter selects some animal, invariably 
a carnivorous one (Smiths. Bep. 1866, ■ p. 307). 
Elsewhere the initiant has to dream of his medicine 
animal, and sometimes kills it in order to procure 
some portion of its body as a talisman (Frazer, Tot. 
p. 54). In Africa it is the magician who provides 
the tutelary beast ; in one case a blood-bond is 
said to be performed ■with the animal selected. In 
Australia also the medicine-man sometimes pro- 
vides the nagual ; sometimes it is acquired by a 
dream. The animal thus brought into relation 
■with a man is usually sacrosanct for him ; if _he 
Joses his talisman, he cannot get another medicine 
animal (parts of America); the death of the nagual 
entails the death of the man (Nkomis of W. 
Africa) ; in Australia the yunbeai is sacrosanct, 
though the totem is not. 

Closely connected with the nagual is the ‘ bimh- 
soul’ of West Africa. Possibly only our limited 
knowledge disguises their identity. A man will 
not kill his ‘hush-soul animal,’ for that would 
entaU his own death ; he cannot see it, but Icams 
wliat it is from a magician. A ‘ bush-soul ’ is often 
hereditary from father to son, and from mother to 
daughter ; sometimes all take after one or the other 
parent. In Calabar many are believed to have the 
power of changing into their ukpong. Something 
of the same sort is known in Europe, for in Iceland 
each family had attached to it an attar-fylgja ; 
each indi^vidual too had his fylgjxx. which took the 
shape of a dog, raven, fly, etc. (Folklore, xi. 237 ; 
hleyer, German. Myth. p. 67). 

The nagual seems to lie closely related, on tlio 
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one hand, to the ‘sonl-animal’ (see above); on 
• the other, it stands very near to the ‘ familiar ’ (see 
above) of the vritch, and the ‘ wer-wolf ’ (see below). 
It has been argned that kin totemism arises from 
the nagtial, which becomes hereditary. Up to 
the present no trace of animistic ideas has been 
found in connexion with totemism, if we exc^t 
some doubtful cases in Australia {Man, 1902, No. 
85). Nor has it been explained how the totem, the 
descent of which is, in Australia, predominantly 
in the female line, has developed from a nagucu, 
which is seldom, if ever, j^ssessed by women or 
inherited from the maternal uncle. 

Closer to the nagual than the kin totem is the 
sacred animal of secret societies (which see), the 
initiation ceremonies of which, it should be noted, 
bear a strong resemblance to those practised by 
totem tribes. The ncMual is the lineal ancestor of 
the ‘genius’ of the Komans, no less than of the 
‘ guides ’ of modem spiritualism. 

zg. Names . — ^Animal names are very commonly 
used, and not among primitive peoples only, for 
three per cent, of Engush snraames are said to be 
derived from animals (Jacobs, Studies in Bibl. 
Arch. p. 68 ; for Indo-Germanic theriophoric per- 
sonal names see Fick, Gricchische Fersonennamen, 
passim). (1) Tribes are named after animals; 
the name of the Amatas in Central Australia is 
said to mean ‘cockatoo’ ; the 'Wakelburas are the eel 
people. In America we have the Dog Rib Indians, 
who trace their descent from the dog. In India 
the Nagas are a serpent tribe. (2) Far more com- 
mon is the practice of naming totem Idns after 
animals ; it is one of the tests of totemism. In 
Australia we have a long list of Anmta and other 
totems in the works of Spencer and Gillen (for 
other kins see Frazer, Totemism). (3) The two 
sections into which most Australian tribes are 
divided are, especially in the south, often named 
after animals, and in particular after the eagle, 
haivk, and crow. Similarly we have the raven 
and wolf phratry among the Thlinkets (see also 
Frazer, op. cit.). (4) The intermarrying classes in 
Australia are also known by animal names ; on the 
Annan River they are called after the eagle, hawk, 
and bee ; at Moreton Bay they are named from 
the kangaroo, emu, etc. (6) In America the age 
classes and the closely connected secret or dancing 
societies are named after animals ; in West Africa 
there is the leopard society. (C) In Zululand, 
possibly as a relic of totemism, the regiments are 
named after animals; we find similar names in 
Welsh history. (7) Both in America and m Aus- 
tralia sections of tribes are named from their prin- 
cipal food {Globus, xxxi. 381 ; Ixix. 69). (8) Local 
divisions of Australian tribes have animal names. 
These are not to be confused with local totem 
groups. (9) Priests and worshippers arc named 
after animals (see art. PuiEST). (10) Totem kins 
in America, and rarely in Australia, name their 
members after some part of the totem animal. 
(11) In South Africa tlie chiefs of animal-named 
Idns bear the name of the animal. (12) Especially 
in America personal names derived from animals, 
either for marical purposes or as indications of the 
characters of their bearers, are very common. 
In Central America a child is named after some 
animal, which is thenceforward his nc^ual (see 
‘Nagual’ above; cf. Jahrb. Gtog. Gcs. Bern, xiii. 
160). (13) As a mark of respect "kings and nobles 
receive names of animals os titles of address. 
(14) Gods are named from animals associated with 
them (see ‘Goat,’ ‘Fox,’ ‘Mouse’). (15) Divisions 
of the calendar are named after animals in East 
Asia, and children take their names from them. 
(16) The signs of the zodiac, the constellations, 
etc., are named after animals. (17) Animal names 
»re sometimes applied in Europe to the bride, and 
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bridegroom. (18) The reaper of the last ears, aa 
representative of the com-spirit, conceived in 
animsl form, is called the cow, etc. At Easter or 
■Whitsuntide, St. Thomas’s Day, etc., animal names 
are applied to the last person to get up, or to an 
individual selected in some other way ; cf. ‘ gowk,’ 
poisson (TAvril. (19) ‘Various games are raown 
by animal names, in particular ‘Blind Man’s Ball'’ 
(see ‘ Sacrifice ’ below). (20) Animal nicknames 
are common in Europe, and probably in other 
parts of the world (I^ng, Social Origins, App.). 
(21) The last ears of com, as embodiments of the 
animal com-spirit, receive animal names. 

30. Oath, ordeal. — Just as in more advanced 
societies it is the custom to call upon the go^ to 
bear witness to the trath of an assertion or to 
ensure the fulfilment of a promise, so the savage 
calls upon his sacred animal (see ‘ Bear,’ ‘ Dog ’). 
In later times this is regarded as an appeal to the 
gods, but originally the animal itself was believed 
to punish the perjurer, either by persecuting him as 
a gnost-animal or by devouring him as a living ani- 
mal. The procedure varies, sometimes the hand 
is laid upon the animal or on its skuU, sometimes 
its blood is drank, sometimes the foot is put upon 
its skin. The Bantus of South Africa take an 
oath by their siboko, the Hereros by the colour of 
their oxen. In the island of Eibo the oath is 
taken by the Cliristmas boar. Corresponding to 
the oath by animals is a class of ordeals, in 
which the person to be absolved exposes himself 
to dangerous beasts by sivimming across a river 
full of crocodiles, or by similar means. 

31. OmeeS. — In many cases it is impossible to 
point out either the causes which detemiine the 
augural character of an animal or those which 
make the appearance of a given animal favourable 
or unfavouriible. Broadly speaking, omen animals 
may be classified as — (1) Totem or tutelary animals 
whose appearance is equivalent to a promise or 
grant of help to the receiver of the omen ; their 
appearance may, however, be interpreted unfavour- 
ably (Frazer, Tot. p. 23). (2) The messengers of 
eiil spirits or animal forms of eiil spirits, whose 
appearance is equivalent to the announcement 
that a magician is seeking to do an injury to some 
one (see ‘ Owl ’). (3) The animal is divine and has 
foreknowledge ; by the manner of its appearance 
it shows what the future ■wUl be (see ‘Hawk’). 
(4) The animal is the messenger of a god, who 
sends it to instmet man (see ‘Hawk’). (6) The 
animal is possessed of magical influence, which 
tends either to promote or to retard the enterprise 
to which the omen is taken to relate; consequently 
its appearance is favourable or the reverse. 

Omen-giving animals are (1) always of evil 
augury ; (2) always of good augury ; (3) auspicious 
or the reverse, (a) according to the manner in 
which they behave, or (b) according to the number 
which appear, or (c) according to the actions of the 
augur, wno may change a bad omen into a good 
one by magical or other means, e.g. by killing the 
animal, by turning round three times, by spitting, 
or by punfjcatoiy ceremonies. 

32. FOSSESSIOE. — A belief in possession by ani- 
mals is not uncommon. In New Guinea it is held 
that the wtch is possessed by spirits, which can 
be expelled in the form of snakc.s, etc., just like 
any otlier disease. In the East Indies wer-wolfism 
is regarded as a disease of the soul which is com- 
municable by contagion, or perhaps as a kind of 
possession in Avhich the soul may be regarded as 
poisoned by the evil principle in the form of ani- 
mals or reptiles. In South Australia the natives 
believed that they were sometimes possessed by 
certain animals, and it is no uncommon belief in 
Africa and Samoa that an offence against a totem 
or other sacred animal will be followed by its 
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grovrtli within the body of the offender, which is 
equivalent to a kind of possession. Among the 
Ainns madness is explained as possession by snakes, 
etc., and they hold that it is caused especially by 
killing some sacrosanct animal. Thus a man who 
kills a cat is liable to be possessed by a cat, and he 
can prevent this only by eating part of a cat ; it is 
called cat punishmeHt, There is also bear punish- 
ment, dog punishment, and punishment by all the 
other animals. In Japan tne obsessing animal is 
regarded as the physical incarnation of the sins of 
the sufferer, and is said to leave him after a while. 
In particular, foxes are held to possess people who 
have damaged the fields, etc., of their owners ; and 
certain families are said to own foxes which enter 
the bodies of offenders and cause them to blurt out 
their crimes. In other parts dogs are the animals 
used ; they are held to go out in spirit form ; the 
body may even die in the absence of the vivi^dng 
principle ; if so, the spirit enters the body of the 
owner of the dog, who is then more poiverful than 
ever as a magician. Belief in the possession of 
wizards being so widely found, it is probable that 
the statement of the Prince of Wied (Heise, ii. 190), 
that many American Indians believe they have an 
animal in their bodies, refers to possession by the 
medicine animal. There are, however, traces of a 
similar belief in Australia with regard to totems. 

33. JPow^n ovsR Animals, src. — Magical 
powers over the totem are frequently claimed by 
the kin in Australia, and occasionally in other 
parts of the world. Mimetic dances (see above) 
are held to give the same control. The eating of 
the flesh of an animal is believed to give power to 
cure diseases, which are often knoum by the name 
of that animal. Wizards and others sometimes 
claim immunity from the bite of serpents, etc.; in 
some cases this is said to be the result of inocula- 
tion at initiation. See also ‘ Familiar,' ‘ Nagual.’ 

34. Sacrifice. — ^An account of the origin, func- 
tion, and theories, savage and civilized, of sacrifice 
rvill be found in the article on that subject. It wiU 
suffice here to enumerate the various explanations, 
real or assumed. (1) The commonest view is that 
the animal is a gift or tribute to a god, a mark of 
homage or of self-denial. (2) From the facts of 
totemism the theory has been developed (Robertson 
Smith) that the animal kUled is really the god ; 
the object of the sacrifice, and especially of the fol- 
lowing ritual meal, is to re-establish or strengthen 
the tie between the god and his worshippers. (3) 
It is in fact found that a savage will kuT and eat 
the animal god of his enemy {Miss. Beg. 1822, 
254) ; this may be explained on the same prin- 
ciple — the bond established by the ritual meal 
prevents retaliation, for an alliance has been 
entered into, unwillingly but none the less effect- 
ively. (4) Starting from the conception of the 
slain god (2), it has been surmised (Frazer) that 
the kuling of the sacred animal, no less than of 
the god, has for its object the preservation of the 
Divine life, conceived as something apart from the 
living animal, from the pains and penalties of old 
age, and from the weakness to which they would 
reduce the being on whose strength the preservation 
of the people, or the growth of the crops, or some 
other importMt fact, depends. (6) From (2) fol- 
lows also the magical totem-sacrifice, found as a 
totem rite in full activity only in CentiiJ Australia, 
by which the multiplication of the animal is pro- 
moted and the species at the same time desacra- 
lized for men other than the totem kin. Desacra- 
lization seems to have been also one of the purposes 
of the sacrifice of the corn-spirit, althongh_ here 
the object may have been primarUy sacralization of 
the participants. (6) One means of the expulsion 
of evils is the scapegoat (sea ‘ Scapegoat j); the 
purificatory sacrifice attains the same object by 


killing the animal, perhaps by disseminating the 
Tnana of the sacred animal, and thus counteracting 
hurtful influences. (7) Corresponding to (6) we 
have the magical sacnfice intended to produce 
direct benefits; the animal representative of the 
com-spirit is killed and its blood sprinkled, or its 
bones mixed with the seed as a means of increasing 
fertility. (8) The burial sacrifice is intended to 
provide the dead rvith means {a] of subsistence in 
the other world, {b) of raidance to the other world, 
(c) of proving his earthly status in the other world, 
etc., or to purify the living from the dangers of 
mourners. (9) The deificatory saciffice prorides 
(a) the individual with his nagual or individual 
tutelary spirit; (6) a building with a protecting 
spirit; (c) a frontier with a guardian spirit, etc. 
(10) We have, farther, the inspirational sacrifice, 
where the priest drinks the blood of a victim in 
order to procure obsession by his god. (11) In 
the messenger sacrifice, an animal is killed that 
it may go as an envoy to the dead (see ‘Bear,' 
‘Turtle,’ etc.). The simple food sacrifice must of 
course be distinguished from this. (12) A common 
cetiological explanation among the ancients was 
that an animal was killed because it was the 
enemy of the god or hod in some way injured 
him. 

Various forms of sacrifice are found. The victim 
may be slaughtered, burnt, thrown over a preci- 
pice or from a height, immured or buried ; to 
these modes may be added the setting free of the 
bird or animal (see ‘Scapegoat ’). The skin of the 
victim may be put on an idol, used for a sacred 
cloak, hung upon a tree, etc. The flesh is fre- 
quently eaten ; or part may be eaten and part 
burnt or buried. Special care is frequently taken 
of the bones. The priest sometimes arrays him- 
self in the skin or mask of the animal to be sacri- 
ficed; if the sacrifice is that of the animal-god, 
the priest thereby assimilates himself to his god, 
and by putting on the Divine character sanctifies 
himself for his task. In any case, the donning of 
the skin and mask may be regarded as a rite of 
sacralization, fitting the human being for contact 
with divine things. Not only so, but the priest is 
actually called by the name of an animal. The 
worshippers of Ephesian Artemis were * king bees,’ 
the priestesses of Demeter, Proserpine, and the 
Great Mother, and possibly those of Delphi, were 
‘bees’; those of Dodona were ‘doves’; youths) at 
the Ephesian festival of Poseidon were 'bulls’; 
the girls at the Brauronian festival were ‘bears’ 
(Frazer, Paus. iv. 223). In Laconia the priests of 
Demeter and Kore were vioSiH (de Visser, Goiter, 
p. 198). 

In this connexion may bo noticed some facts connected with 
the gome of ' Blind Man's Bull.’ AU over Europe the game is 
known by the names of animals {Folklore, xJ. 201 ; to the names 
there given add cuckoo {Rev. dee Trad. Pop. Hi. 346), hoop<w 
(Maspous y Lnbros, Joche, p. 46), sheep (Kolland, Rimes, p. 164), 
wryneck (Fagot, Folklore, p. 84) ; the name ‘ blind fly ’ is also 
found in India). The players in the Middle Ages wore masks, 
as may bo seen in Strutt's Sports and Paetimes, and wo may 
certainly infer that they wore the mask of the animal by whose 
name the game was known. The slgniDcance of these facts is 
seen when we discover that the procedure in the game of 
‘Blind Man's Buff' Is precisely that of many popular customs. 

In which cooks, cats, etc., are killed (Folklore, xl. 251ff.k It 
cannot, however, be assumed that the pamo is a mere uMta- 
tlon of rituals In which animals are saenfleed, for it was jot by 
children only that it was played or performed in the MlddJo 
Ages. In this connexion it should not be overlooked that In 
Sierra Leone the leopard society don leopard skins when they 
seise a human victim for sacrifice (Kingsley, Travels, p. on). 

In this case, however, the human victim may have taken me 
place of a leopard ; the leopard hunters of the Gold Coast we- 
wise dress like leopards and Imitate their actions when they 
have killed one (see • Leopard'). 

As to the priority of human or animal sacnuces, 
no general law can bo loid down. On tlie one 
hand, we find in Central Australia the ritual eatmg 
of the totem, and this is certainly not denvM 
from any antecedent human sacrifice. On the 
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other hand, vre find, also in Australia, a ceremony 
of child sacrifice in connexion mth the initiation 
of the magician, where the priority of animal 
sacrifice is in the highest degree improhahle. In 
America the ritual killing of the medicine animal 
(see ‘ Nagual ’), as the central feature of the initi- 
ation rite, cannot be regarded m anything but 
primitive. But the human sacrifices of Mexico 
seem to bo secondary in their nature, due, possibly, 
to a scarcity of domestic animals. How far the 
agricnltural sacrifice of a girl among the Pawnees 
can be regarded as primitive it is difficult to say ; 
the idea of the animal com-spirit was certainly 
known to them, and the influence of cannibalism 
may have determined a transition from animal to 
human sacrifice, if indeed it did not at the outset 
bring about a practice of human sacrifice. Where, 
as in Airica and the East Indies, the sacrifice is 
frequently of the character of on ofiering to a 
dean man, we have no reason to argue that one 
form preceded the other. At the same time we 
cannot affirm that these sacrifices WMe the original 
form in those re^ons. The question is in most 
cases insoluble. 

35 . Scapegoat. — Diseases and evil influences 
are commonly conceived by savage and barbarous 
peoples as persons, often as spirits ; and as a logical 
consequence they hold that it is possible by suitable 
means to expel or otherwise render innoxious all the 
Ula with which they are from time to time afifiicted. 
One method of doing so is to cause them to enter 
the body of an anunal, or sometimM, where the 
personal form of the evU influences is less empha- 
sized, to load them upon the animal, and drive it 
from the neighbourhood of human habitations. 
In India the scape-animal may be a pig (as for 
Sitola, the smallpox goddess), a goat or buffalo 
(for cholera in Berar), or a cock (for cholera among 
the Pataris, and, in light epidemics, in Berar) ; and 
it is noteworthy that the buffalo, goat, or cock 
must be black (as the vehicle of Yama, the god 
of death). In many cases, moreover, the scape- 
animal becomes an actual sacrifice, as among the 
Hill Bhotiyas, where once a year, in honour of the 
village god, a dog is intoxicated ivith bhang and 
spirits, and then beaten and stoned to death, so 
that no disease or misfortune may visit the village 
during the year (Crooke, i. 141 f., 166 f., 169-174). 

When the Piaroea of the Orinoco build a new hut, they be- 
lieve that It la occupied by an evil epirit who must bo dislodged 
before It la possible for them to take possession of their now 
abode. They capture some bird, by preference a toucan, alive, 
wrap It up In banana leaves, and place it across the threshold, 
so as to prevent the spirit from escaping. The men of the 
family dance, gesticulate, and menace the evil spirit, which at 
last endeavours to leave the hut ; it cannot pass over the body 
of the toucan, and is compelled to enter it. The bird, terrified 
by the noise and confusion, struggles within its covering of 
banana loaves ; its movements are observed by an old woman ; 
at the proper moment she sets it free and herself flees at full 
speed into the forest. The bird makes use of its recovered 
liberty and carries away the evil roirit (Tour du llonde, 1883, 
iL 348 ; tor similar customs see OB^ Ui. 102 B.X 

Sometimes it is held suflicient to make images of animals 
instead of using living animals ; in Old Calabar the expulsion 
of ghosts or devils Is called ndoh ; rude images of crocodiles, 
leopards, etc., called nahikom, arc placed in the street, and 
guns fired to frighten the epirits into the Images, which are 
uien thrown into the river (Qoldie, Calahar, p. 49 : Hutchinson, 
Imprettions, p. 102). BomeUmes the scapegoat is a divine animal ; 
tlie people of Malabar share the Hindu reverence for the cow, but 
the priests ate said to have transierred the sins of the people 
Into one or more cows, which then carried them away to what- 
ever place was appointed by the Brihman (GoJdm Bought, m, 

mi 

There is a European custom of hunting the wren 
and other animals, usually in the winter season, 
and especially about Cfiiristraas, at which time the 
expulsion of evils among peoples of lower culture 
usually takes place. The wren and other animals 
which figure in these customs are sometimes simply 
set free (Holland, op. cit. ii. 297 ; VolksTninde, n. 
166, etc.). It is not improbable that one of theidcas 
at the bottom of the practice is the expulsion of evils 


{FL xvii. 268 f.). It should be observed that a 
frequent feature of these popular customs is a pro- 
cession in which the wren or other animal is carried 
round the village or town. A similar practice pre- 
vailed in Dahomey [Miss. Oath. 1868, 107), where 
every three years the seiqient godDanbe was carried 
round in a hammock, his bearers killing dogs, pigs, 
and fowls on their way; this ceremony they ox- 

S lained as intended to rid the community of its 
Is and diseases. In the hunting of the waen and 
similar customs the striking at the animal with 
sticks, etc., is a prominent feature; this appears 
to be the method by which the sins and evus of 
the community are put away. In Bombay the 
Mhars celebrate the Dusserah festival, at which a 
young buffalo is set free and pursued, each of his 
pursuers striking him with his hand or some weapon. 
The elfect of this ceremony is held to be to make 
the animal the bearer of the sins of every person 
who touches him [Globus, xvii. 24). 

36 . Skull, gable-beads.— ’R eaching back to 
classical times, and in the present day extending 
for beyond European limits, is the custom of hang- 
ing up the skuUs of slain animals, or sometimes 
their jawbones. The head is often regarded as the 
seat of the soul, and in the East Indies tMs is the 
reason ^ven for preserving the jawbone ; probably 
the Esldmo custom of preserving the heads of seals 
has a similar idea at its base. More commonly the 
head is put up in a field or a vineyard as a talLsninn 
to keep off evU influences ; in the same way, after 
a head-hunting expedition, the head of a buceros 
(see below) is put up as a defence. American 
farmers frequently fasten the skulls of horses or 
cattle to bams and other outhouses, although the 
object is now merely decorative. Arising out of 
this use of the skull, which had its counterpart in 
Europe, we find the practice of carving horses’ and 
other heads on the gables [Folklore, xi. 322, etc.), 
but here again their magical significance seems to 
have been Tost. In the Middle Ages the Wends put 
up a skull when there was a pague among the 
cattle, but in modem days the practice is rather 
to bury it ; from the stories of the revival of the 
disease when the skull is dug up, it is clear that 
the idea now is that the plague is buried ; the same 
idea is found in India. The skull is sometimes 
important in ritual (see 'Bison ’). 

37 . Tabu. — Kespect for totems or other sacrosanct 
animals may be shown positively or negatively. The 
system of prohibitions by wluch respect is shown 
negatively is commonly called tabu. It is very 
generally forbidden to kill the animal (Frazer, Tot. 
p. 9 ; Folklore, xL 239-242 ; and below, pass.). It 
may not be eaten, even if killed by another jierson ; 
or in some cases even touched, save sometimes for 
the taking of an oath. In South Africa it is held 
to be unlucky to see the siboko (tabued animal), 
and in many cases there is an objection to using 
the ordinary name of an animal. Sometimes it is 
forbidden to imitate the voice of an animal or bird ; 
it is often accounted unlucliy to keep it in or near 
the house. The eggs of birds may not be taken, 
and there is a strong objection to the use of the 
feathers of certain birds in making feather beds. 

The penalties for violation of these tobus, which 
MO, of course, sddom found exemplified completely 
in any one area or in the case of a single animal, 
are varied. It is a common belief in England that 
the harrying of a robin’s nest is punished by an 
accident to tlie offender, usually the breaking of a 
bone. Of other birds it is said that he who Idlb 
them is killing father or mother. Sometimes an 
injuiy done to a sacrosanct animal is believed to 
be followed by ill-lnck or sickness in the family or 
among the cattle. In the Congo area it is thought 
that the women of the kin ivill miscarry or give 
birth to animals of the totem species, or die of 
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some dreadful disease, if a totem animal is eaten. 
Leprosy, madness, death by lightning, and various 
diseases are among other penalties for disrespect to 
sacred animals. In Samoa the sacred animal was 
thought to take up its abode in the man who broke 
the tabu protecting it, and thus kill him ; a ‘ man 
of the turtle’ would not object to helping a friend 
to cut up a turtle, but would take the precaution 
of tying a bandage over his mouth, lest an embryo 
turtle should slip doAvn his throat and cause his 
death. 

No sharp distinction can be drawn between sacred 
and unclean animals. The mere fact that an 
animal is the subject of tabus is indecisive, 

Name-tahti. — It by no means follows that all 
tabus are an indication of respect for the animal 
whose name is avoided. In the case of dangerous 
or destnictive animals the use of their name may 
have the result of summoning them, just as the 
use of the name of a dead man calls him. Various 
words are forbidden among fishermen ; but it may 
be that it is unluckv for seafaring folk to mention 
things connected with the land, just as the Eskimos 
think that land and sea animals must be kept 
apart in cooking. Or it may be that the naming 
or an animal or fish will warn it that it is being 
pursued. Or the words may bo, for some reason, 
of ill omen. See Tabu. 

38. Tatu, paint, keloids, deformations.— 
In America and New Guinea totem kins fre^ently 
bear their totem tatued on their bodies (Frazer, 
Tot. p. 28). In South Africa {ib. p. 2) teeth are 
knocked out in order that a resemblance to oxen 
may be produced. In British Columbia the totem 
is painted upon the face (Globtis, Ixxiv. 194). In 
South Atmerioa some of the tribes of Brazil tatu 
their faces so as to resemble birds (Spix and Martins, 
Travels, p. 1027), which they respect and mourn 
for when they die, and into which they believe 
that they pass at death (von den Steinen, Natur- 
vblkem, p. 612), The Californian Indians burned 
their naguals into their flesh, just as the Indians 
of Canada tatued theirs (Frazer, p. 55). In Africa 
some of the tribal marks, probably in raised pattern, 
are intended to make the wearer resemble a lion 
or a panther (Tour du Monde, 1891, i. 83). Some 
Hindu tatu marks, which are, for the most part, 
restricted to women, are intended to represent 
animals, but they are selected merely according 
to the desire of the person to be tatued, and, though 
perhaps originally totemistic, are now regarded 
simply as ornamental (Crooke, ii. 30-33). The 
totem mark in America and the tribal mark in 
Africa are sometimes emblazoned on the property 
of the totem kin or of the tribe (Frazer, op. cit. 
p, 30 ; Tour du Monde, loc. cit. ). In Australia the 
tribes of the Upper Darling are said to carve their 
totems on their shields (Frazer, p. 30). The wizard 
frequently has animals carved on his wand or 
painted on his dress. 

39. Tongue. — Hunters frequently cut out the 
tongues of slain animals, and the tongues are eaten 
as sacred food. In folk-tales the test of the tongues 
is a frequent means of deciding between two 
claimants. The tongue of the sacrificial victim is 
important, and in Bohemia fox’s tongue is held to 
confer the gift of eloquence. In N-W. America 
the shamans wear otter and eagle tongues round 
their necks as a means of acquiring supernatural 
knowledge. In particular, an otter’s tongue is held 
to confer a knowledge of the language of all inani- 
mate objects, all bir^, beasts, and living creatures 
(Golden Bought, ii. 421, 422 ; cf. Krause, Die Tlinkit 
Jndianer, p. 284). The shamanistic rattles contain 
the tongue motif carved on them as a rule in this 
part of America, and similar figures have been 
loimd in the Pacific (Ann. Bep. Bur. Ethn. 1881- 
1882, pp. 111-112). Tongue masks are recorded in 


New Zealand (Parkinson, Journal, pp. 98, 128 ; sea 
also Frobenius, Weltansch. p. 199). 

40. ToteMISM. — Under ordinary circumstances, 
totemism is a relation between a group of human 
beings and a species of animals, miaraoterized by 
three main features; (1) the assumption by the 
totem kin of the name of the animal ; (2) the pro- 
hibition of the intermarriage of persona of the same 
totem name ; (3) respect paid by every member of 
the totem kin to the totem animal. Each of these 
features is liable to deformation ; we find totem 
kins which respect an animal other than their 
eponymous one ; Idn exogamy becomes local exo- 
gamy or disappears altogether ; the totem animal 
IS eaten ritually or othenvise. Other features of 
totemism are present only occasionally, and then- 
absence in no way invalidates the totemio character 
of the relation. More especially in America the 
connexion between the kin and the animal is 
explained as one of descent, the animal sometimes 
ha-ving united itself to a human being, sometimes 
having transformed itself into the ancestors of 
the km by a gradual process, and so on. But it 
must not ne supposed that totemism exists or has 
existed wherever we find a myth of descent from 
an animal (see ‘Myths of Ancestors’ above). 
More especially in Australia the totem is held to 
aid his kinsmen by omens or in other ways. Con- 
versely, in Central Australia, the kin perform 
magical rites to promote the increase of the totem 
species ; traces or magical influence over the totem 
are found elsewhere ; but it does not seem legiti- 
mate to assume that all cases of magical influence 
of this sort are totemic in origin. Sometimes the 
kin indicate their totem by tatuing or other marks, 
sometimes by deformations, or by the mode of wear- 
ing the hair, or by their dress. 

In determining the totem of a child, kinship is 
usually reckoned through the mother. On the other 
hand, the usual course at marriage is for the female 
to remove to the husband’s house or district. The 
result of this is that the Icins in any area are (1) 
intermingled, and (2) continually changing. Where 
the parent from whom the child takes its totem 
continues to reside in bis or her oivn district, the 
tendency is for the totem kins to become localized. 
The result of this is that certain animals are 
respected in certain districts ; in this way perhaps 
originated the local cults of Egypt. Tribal respect 
for the totem of the chief, and ancestor-worship 
are also paths by which totemism may have been 
transformed. 

Totemistic tabus do not differ markedly in form 
from those connected -with other sacred animals; 
they may therefore be dealt with together in this 
article (see ‘ Tabu ’ above). 

Sex totems . — A peculiar relation exists in 
Australia between the two sexes and two species 
of animals which might better be termed ‘animal 
brothers and sisters.’ It is found from South 
Australia as far as Brisbane, and the animals thus 
related to the men and women are lizards, owls, 
bats, emu--vTen8, superb warblers, and goatmokers. 
Although the life or a man or woman is believed to 
be bound up vvith the life of one of these animals, 
and although they are in consequence jealously 
protected by the sex to which they belong, as a 
preliminary to marriage it is the custom among 
the Kumais for one of the ‘animal relatives’ to be 
killed by the opposite se.v (Golden Bought iii. 
414-416). - 

41. Vegetation. — In the ancient world a number 
of minor deities, especially connected -with vegeta- 
tion, were believed to pos-sess animal or semi-aiuraal 
form. Not only were the bull and goat closely 
associated with Dionjrsus, but Pan, thc_ Satyrs, 
and the Fauns are especially associated -with goats 
(sec below). The only explanation hitherto sng- 
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gested of this connexion is that the goat natur- 
ally wanders in the forest and browses oft' the 
tender shoots of trees, so that the animal which 
so boldly appropriates the property of the tree- 
spirit can be none other than that spirit in bodily 
form. Frazer has explained the ceremonies per- 
formed at various periods in the spring as intended 
in part to promote the growth of vegetation by 
killing the old, and therefore weak, spirit of the 
previous year, replaciug him by a more youthful 
and vigorous representative. Many of these cere- 
monies are performed during the Carnival or at 
Mid-Lent; among the animals whicli appear at 
that period are the bear (in effigy), the ox, the 
goat, the wolf, etc. But these ceremonies seem 
to have had another purpose too, — that of the 
expulsion of evils, — so that we cannot identify all 
the animals that so appear with the spirit of 
vegetation. In the same way various animals 
(the squirrel, fox, cat, etc.) are thro-wn into the 
bonfires at Easter or other periods of the year, 
— Frazer says as sun - charms. It is hardly 
legitimate to regard these as so many representa- 
tives of the spirit of vegetation. In China the 
spirits are bull-shaped (de Groot, Rel. Syst. iv. 
279). 

Water. — In Greece, Poseidon and river 
gous generally seem to have been conceived under 
the fomi of bulls [JHS xiv. 126, 129). The festival 
of Poseidon was called Tavria, and his priests were 
termed ‘bulls’ (de Visser, Gotter, pp. 41, 193). 
In the north of Europe, on the other hand, the 
horse seems to have been considered a more appro- 
priate form for the god of water (see ‘ Horse cf. 
Folklore, v. 116). In South Africa and Australia 
the form attributed to water-monsters is that of 
the serpent (see below). In India and Eastern 
Asia the conception of a dragon replaces that of a 
serpent ; we find traces of the same idea in Europe 
in the story of Perseus and its many variants. See 
also * Dragon,’ ‘ Serpent.’ 

43 . Wer-WOLF. — The belief in wer-wolves is 
connected, on the one hand, with the pathological 
condition known ns lycanthropy, in which the 
sufferer believes himsdf turned into an animal; 
on the other, with the belief in nagtials (see above), 
familiars and tutelary spirits which serve the 
human beings who can secure their services. 
Corresponding to these two sources of the belief, 
there are two different forms of it. In the first 
place, the man is conceived to put off his orvn form 
and assume that of the animal — in Europe most 
commonly the wolf, as the last dangerous animal 
to be exterminated or to survive in the west and 
south. This transformation may be temporary or 
permanent, may be due to eating human flesh, to 
the sins of the transformee, or to some mapdcnl 
procedure such as the drawing on of a wolfs skin, 
or to contamon, such as eating food left by another 
wer-wolf. In the second place, it may be simply 
the spirit of the wer-man which undergoes the 
change, his body being left torpid at home ; or, 
accoraing to another form of the belief, the wer- 
animal is simply his servant, and the man himself 
goes on vuth his ordinary oceupations while it is 
on the prowl ; his life, however, depends on its 
security. 

In Europe the wer-wolf is supposed to fall ^on 
his victim like ordinary wolves. In the East 
Indies the proeedure of the wer-anininl is more 
complicated. He attacks solitary individuals, who 
forthwith become drowsy. Thereupon the wer- 
man assumes his own form, cuts up his victim, 
cats his liver, and puts the body together again. 
There are various signs by which a wer-wolf can be 
recognized, and ordeals are prescribed for discover- 
ing It. The wer-wolf is, os a rule, in the form of a 
living man ; but sometimes the dead are believed 


to return in animal form (see ‘Soul-animal’ above) 
and practise the same arts as wer-wolves proper. 
A method of burial is prescribed in Celebes for 
preventing the revival of the dead wer-man. The 
wer-wolf as form of the dead is closely connected, 
if not identical, with the vampire in some of its 
forms. See also ‘Nagual,’ ‘Totemism’ above. 
See Lycanthropy. 

44 . Particclar AFiMALS.—Ant.—'We learn 
from Greek writers that ants were worshipped 
in Thessaly ; the Myrmidons revered them and 
claimed descent from them (de Visser, Goiter, p. 
157 ; Lang, Myth, ii. 197). In Dahomey and Porto 
Novo, ants are regarded as the messengers of the 
serpent-god DanlS (Miss. Gath. 1884, 232). In 
Jabim, New Guinea, it is believed that a second 
death after the first is possible, in which cose the 
soul becomes an ant (Nachr. K. Wilhelmsland, 
1897, 92). We find in Cornwall the belief that 
ants are the souls of unbajjtized children (FLJ v. 
182). In France it is held that it brings ill-luck to 
destro 5 ' an ant’s nest (Rolland, Fanne, iv’. 279). 
The ant is fed by Hindus and Jains on certain 
days, and is regarded as associated with the souls 
of the blessed dead (Crooke, ii. 256). 

In South America and California one mode of 
initiation was to allow the boy or girl to be stung 
by ants (Golden Bcnt(jh\ iii. 215) ; it is said to 
make them brisk and impart strength. The Piojes 
submit to it in order to acquire skill with the 
blow-tube (JAI viii. 221). The Athapascan Dog- 
Ribs believed that the gift of prophecy was ac- 
quired by secretly putting an ant under the skin of 
the hand (Franklin, Second Expedition, p. 291). 
On the other hand, thoAruntas hold thatamedicine 
man must not go near the nest of the bull-dog ant ; 
for if he were kitten, he would lose his power for 
ever (Spencer and Gillen, Nat. Tr. p, 525). In 
Bulgaria and Switzerland, ants are regarded ns of 
bad omen (Strnusz, Bulgartn, p. 298 5 Sehvi. Arch. 
ii. 216). The Esthonians regard them ns of good 
omen (Gel. Ehst. Ges. Schriften, No. 2, p. 28) ; and 
for the Huculs red ants are lucky, black unlucky 
(Kaindl, p. 105). 

Not only the ant but also the ant-hill is the 
object of superstitious observances. The Juangs 
take an oath on an ant-hill, and the lOinrrins use 
it as an altar (Miss. Gath. 1897, 369, 380). At 
Poona a dance round an ant-hill is part of a 
religious ceremony (Bombay Grn. XVIII. i. 293). 
In West Africa, ants’ nests are regarded by the 
SusuB as the residence of demons (Winterbottom, 
SierraZ. i. 222). Elsewhere they arc brought into 
connexion with the souls of dead chiefs (Bastian, 
Bilder, p. 181). In South Africa the bodies of 
children are buried in ant-hills that have been 
excavated by ant-eaters (Account of Gape of Good 
Hope, 143). In the Sudan it is Dclievcd that a 
hyccna-man assumes his animal form at an ant’s 
nest (Globus, xlii. 167). For myths and folk-tales 
of the ant see de Gubematis, Zool. Moth. ii. 44 ff. 

Ass. — The Romans believed that the Jews wor- 
shipped the ass (Tac. Ann. V. iii. 4; Diodor. iv. 
148 ; cf. Reinach, GtiUcs, i. S42 ; Krauss, in JB 
ii. 222-224). In Greece at the present day the 
pagania are believed to have asses’ heads ; the 
people believe them to bo Jevys who worshipped 
the OSS (Pouqneville, Voyage, ii. 416; cf. Tsuntas, 
'E^. ’Apx. 1887, p. 160, pi. x.). At Frickhausea 
in Wiirttemberg the peasants arc said to keep a 
wooden ass in a cellar as the tutelary deity cf 
the village (Mannhardt, Germ. Mythcn, p. 4 ll|. 
In explanation of the poverty of Silesian vine, 
yards, it is said that the ancient Silesians 
the ass on which Silenus rode (Sin.npin.s, OIsta- 
graphia, i. 3-12, 3). Typhon wn* reprc*ente<i wfta 
an ass’s head, and the inhabitant-^ of Coptos threw 
an ass down a precipice ns his repreMcntalive 
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rfc Is. et Os. 30). The Armenians sacrifice an ass 
at the grave of the ancestors of a person against 
■whom they have a claim, in the belief that if their 
claim is not satisfied, the soul of such ancestors 
will pass into an ass (Haxthausen, Transhaukasia, 

ii. 21). In parts of Germany, children are said to 
come from the ass’s pond (Mannhardt, Germ. 
Mythcn, p. 411). At &furt it is the custom to 
sell earthenware images in the shape of donkeys 
at an annual fair (ih. p. 414). ^ Molda'ria, 

Calabria, and Portugal, an ass’s head is a means 
of averting evil or the infiuence of the evil eye 
from the fields or orchards (Holland, Faune, iv. 
191 ; Trede, Heidenthum, p. 210 ; M6lusine, 'viii. 
14). Near Meiningen the last stroke of the reaper 
was said to kill the oats, barley, or lentil ass, iust 
as in otlier parts other animals are regarded as 
incarnations of the com-spirit (Haupt’s Zeitschr. 
f. D. Altertum, iii. 360 fil). 

Prominent among mediaeval festivals was the 
fSte des dries orfesta asinaria (Chambers, Medieval 
Stage, L 282, 306, 331 fif. ; Zts. des Alpenvereins, 
xxviii, 135-164), and there are traces of the per- 
formers wearing ass masks (Chambers, op. dt. 
p. 332). It seems probable that in spite of its 
ecclesiastical associations it was simply a popular 
festival of the same nature as the ‘white horse’ 
iBcv. Hist. Eel. xxxviii. 334) and other customs, 
the existence of which far hack in the Middle 
Ages is well attested by ecclesiastical fulminations. 
In the present case the association of the ass ■with 
Palm Sunday made it possible for the Church to 
throw a veneer of religion over the pagan rite. 
In Augsburg in the 16th century a wooden ass was 
drawn through the streets; palms were thrown 
down before it; a priest prostrated himself and 
was beaten by another priest; and the first palm 
to be caught up was used in magical ceremonies 
{Germania, x'viil 81). Many of these celebrations 
are kept up unofficially at the present d^ at 
various times in the spring — Mid-Lent, Palm 
Sunday, Easter, Whitsuntide (Tradition, vi 197, 
226; Bavaria, II. i. 163; Eeinsberg-Diiringsfeld, 
Fcstl. Jahr,pass . ; Zts.f. Volksh. iii. 307, iv. 33). 
The ass sdso appears in connexion ■with St. 
Nicholas on Dec. 6th, and in Zug children on this 
day carry round a wooden ass’s head (Schw. 
Archiv, i. 64). In Grisons the ass of St. Nicholas 
is said to carry off the chUdren and throw them 
doivn a precipice (ib. ii. 167). On the Thursday 
before Christmas the Posterlijagd is held at Entle- 
buch ; people from other ■villages arrive, and one 
of them represents Posterli, sometimes in the shape 
of an ass. The image is left in a comer of the 
■village (Stalder, Schweizer. Idiotikon, i. 208). For 
myths of the ass, its supposed phallic meaning, 
and folk-tales relating to it, see de Gubematis, 
Zool. Myth. ii. 359-399. The story of Midas is 
also disonssed by Ciszewski, Bajka o Midasowych 
uszach. 

Basilisk. — ^Accounts of the basilisk (^ao-iX/o-Koi), 
a king of the serpents, have come down from Pliinr 
(XXIX. xix.) and H.e\iodoTa3{j^thiopica,nL8). It 
was believed to be a small serpent ivith a cook’s 
head ; its look was fatal. In meditevnl and modem 
Europe the basUiak or cockatrice is supposed to bo 
hatched from the egg of a seven-year-old cook or 
from the hundredth egg of a hen (Milusine, v. 18- 
22). On the other hand, the first egg of a black 
hen is held in Bohemia to be the dangeroim one ; 
there is, however, another belief, according to 
which it produces the Sotek, or demon of good 
luck (Grohmann, Aherql., Nos. 77, 643, 644). 

Bat. — Among the Cakchiquels the chief g^, 
Chamalcan, took the form of a bat (Bancroft, iu. 
484). A sacred bat figures in a Queensland m^h ; 
the first man and woman were told not to approach 
it, but the woman disobeyed and the bat flew away ; 


after that death came into the world ; tlio form of 
the myth, however, suggests Christian influence 
(Ballou, Under the Southern Cross, p. 141). Among 
the Bongos, bats are called ‘by the same generic 
term as witches and spirits — bitabok (Schweinfurth, 
Heart of Africa, i. 144). In West Africa an island 
on the Ivory Coast is peopled Avith huge bats, 
which are regarded as the souls of the dead, and are 
sacrosanct for that reason (Golden Bough ii. 431). 
The Bantus of Natal Avill not touch a bat (Fleming, 
Southern Africa, p. 265). In Tonga, bats are 
sacred, probably as the abode of the souls of the 
dead (Bfissler, Sildseebilder, p. 318). No native 
in Victoria avtU kill or eat them for this reason 
(Parker, Aborigines, 26), and the Adjahdurahs 
also respect them (B. G. S. Aust., S. Aust. Br. ii. 

iii. 17). They are respected in Bosnia (TViss. Mitt. 

iv. 471) and parts of Shropshire (Bume, Shrop. 
FolH. p. 214), out in other places they are killed. 
In Kusaie, or Strong Island, bat flesh is tabu to 
men (Hemsheim, Siidsce, p. 49). Among various 
Victorian tribes the bat is a ‘sex totem,’ better 
termed a ‘man’s brother’ (Frazer, Tot. p. 62). In 
China the bat is the emblem of the four desirable 
things (hliss. Cath. 1899, 359). In Poland it is of 
good omen before sunset (Tradition, viii. 138). It 
IS considered lucky in Sarajevo for one to come 
into the house (IPws. Mitt. iv. 441). On the other 
hand, it is usually considered of bad omen (Wiede- 
mann, Ehsten, p. 461 ; Strackerjan, p. 24, etc.), 
and in Salzbu^ it is believed to bring death into 
the house (MS note). In Sicily the bat is re- 
garded as a form of the devil, and a verse is sung 
to it; when it is caught it is killed by fire or 
nailed up ivith outspread wings (de GuDematis, 
Zool. Myth. ii. 203). For tne song, compare 
Ledieu, Monoyr. d^un Bourg picard, p, 41. The 
custom of nailing up bats is common (S6biUot, 
Trad, de la H. Bret, p. 94 ; Trede, Heidenthum, iL 
249 ; Bbcler-Kreutzwald, p. 143). A bat’s heart 
is believed to bring luck at cards (KBhler, Volks- 
branch, p. 417). 

Bear. — ^Although the bear is an obiect of fear 
and respect to most of the ■nnoulturea races ivho 
are acquainted ■with it, there is but little to say of 
it so far as mythology is concerned. In a few cases 
we find a myth ox descent from the bear; the 
Modocs of California believe that they are ^nms 
from the xmion of a daughter of the Great Spirit, 
who was bloAvn do^wn Mount Shasta, ■with a grizzly 
bear ; before this bears were like men, but the 
Great Spirit then made them qu^rupeds. As a 
mark of respect they never mention the bear by 
name ; if an frdian is killed by a bear, ho is buried 
on the spot, and all who pass by the spot for years 
afterwards cast a stone upon the place (Miller, Life 
among the Modocs, p. 242). Some of_ the totem 
Idns of the Ajnerinds trace their origin to bears 
(Divight, Travels, iv. 184; Schoolcraft, _ind. TV. 
iii. 268). In Europe, as well as in Syria and_ in 
Dardistan, stories are or have been told of girls 
who are abducted by bears and produce sometimes 
human, sometimes half-human, offspring (Holland, 
Faune pop. i. 63 ; Twysden, Hist. Anal. Scr. x. 
946 ; Leitner, Languages and Baces of Dardistan, 
iii. 12; MacCuUooh, 270 f.). The_ Crees tell a 
similar story, but here the ofisprrng are bears 
which are later transformed into men (Petitot, 
Traditions, p. 460). The Mala 5’8 tell of the bear a 
story of the Gelert type (JBAS, S.B., No. 7, p. 23). 

As a useful and at the same time dangeroM 
animal, the bear receives in many parts of ^h® 
world a tribute of respect during its lifetime, ivhich 
is often manifested by a disinclination to pronounce 
its name (see below, ‘ Name tabu ’). It is, however, 
but seldom that it receives actual worship l^fore 
it has been laid low. In Japan there Is a tradition 
of a Avhito bear-god which lives in an inaccessible 
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mountain (Mitt. d. Ges. N.V. Ostasiens, jdix. p. 
431). Among the Tatars the earth spirits take 
the form of hears among other animals, and on 
this account they are accorded increased respect 
(Gastrin, Vorlesungen, p. 230), hut there is nothing 
to show that they receive actual worship. One 
authority says that the Ostiaks worship the image 
of a bear (Ides, Travels, p. 29) ; and in India the 
hear is believed to scare away disease, so that 
ailing children are made to ride on the hacks of 
tame animals of this species (Crooke, ii. 242). 

Name-tabu. — Some animals are not called by 
their ordinary names for fear of summoning them, 
hut in the case of the hear the use of special terms 
seems to arise from a fear of offending it and a 
desire to do it honour. In Sweden it is called 
‘grandfather,* by the Esthonians ‘broadfoot*; 
analogous to this case, though with a difference of 
usage, is the Ottawa practice of terming the hear 
kin ‘ broad feet.’ The Finns call the near ‘ the 
apple of the wood,’ ‘beautiful honey paw,’ etc. 
(Golden Bough\ i. 455; see also AMW ii. 332; 
Kaindl, Susulen, 103). The Yocuts never express 
enmity to the hear, lest he should hear and take 
vengeance (FLJ v. 73). 

Far more marked is the respect paid to the dead 
bear. Indeed, more than one ohsen’er has asserted 
of some of the East Asiatic peoples that the bear is 
their chief divinity. There can, however, he no 
doubt that the Ainus and others kill the hear 
whenever they can, and that its flesh forms their 
staple food. The subject has been treated at 
length by Frazer (Golden Bough?, ii. 375 ff.), whose 
account is here followed, and who explains the cus- 
tom as an atonement offered to the species, through 
the medium of single individuals, for the loss it 
sustains in the slaughter of so many of its members 
for food. 

In preparation for the Ainu festival, a young hear 
is caught about the end of -winter and brought into 
the village ; it is fed until its strength increases 
and it threatens to escape from its wooden cage ; 
tiien, in the autumn, the festival is held. 'The 
giver of the feast invites all his friends ; libations 
are offered to the hear and various deities ; and 
the women dance round the cage, addressing the 
animal in terms of endearment After the men 
have shot at it -with blunt arrows, a number of 
men put an end to its life by kneeling on it and 
pressing its neck against a log, the women all the 
time uttering lamentations whind them. The 
carcass is set up before certain sacred wands and 
decorated in various wiws. Libations ore offered 
to it, and the women, laying aside all marks of 
sorrow, dance merrily before it. The animal is 
next skinned and cut up, and its blood is drunk, so 
far as is known, by men only. The liver and brain 
are eaten on the spot, ana the remainder of the 
flesh is divided among those who have been present. 
The Gilyaks hold a similar festival ; but tne bear 
is shot with arrows in this case ; at the end of 
the ceremonies the skull is placed on a tree (GB^ 
ii. 380). There seems to be a practice of im- 
puting the TOilt of the slaughter of the bear to 
the toad, imch has an evil reputation among 
the Gilyaks (i6. p. 383). Before being sacrificed 
the bear is led round the village, and ceremonies 
are perfonned in its honour (ih. p. 382). 

According to a later account, which is important 
for our attitude towards the whole of the East 
Asiatic bear ceremonies, the Gilyaks celebrate a 
festival for any bear which they kill in hunting, 
as well as for those they rear ; as soon ns the cere- 
mony is over, the soul of the animal, which has 
permitted itself to be killed, goes to the ‘ Lord of 
the Mountain,’ Pal, accompanied by dogs killed 
in his honour, and by the souls of ^ta of which 
It is the recipient 


The bear festival proper is instituted in honour 
of a recently deceased kinsman. It is prepared 
by the gens of the deceased, but forms a general 
feast of several gentes, which are a more important 
factor in its celebration than the gens which 
pro-vides the festivity. 'When the time comes to 
Idll the bear, the chief guests are the husbands of 
the women of the host’s kin ; they bring irith them 
their sons-in-law, whose duty it is to kSl the bear. 
The guests are called narch, and they are enter- 
tained by the ‘lord of the hear.’ Women are ex- 
cluded from the ceremony of killing the hear, which 
is preceded by a trial of skill with the bow, in 
which the narch take part as well as the Idn of the 
‘lord of the bear’ ; it is a point of honour for the 
latter to shoot badly. The narch then settle 
among themselves who is to give the fatal wound. 
When the guests have gone, the nearest kinsmen 
of the dead man proceed to cut up the hear, which 
is placed in a majestic pose after being killed, its 
head to the west. Its head is carried off’ by the 
•women on a sacred sledge, on which are also 
tobacco, sugar, bow and arrows, eta, gifts to the 
dead beast, who takes their souls -with him. The 
guests of honour alone partake of the flesh of the 
bear ; their hosts get only bear soup. Before they 
depart, the narch leave several dogs tied near the 
head of the bear. These are directed to follow 
their master the hear, and are then killed on the 
same spot. The flesh of the dogs is consumed by 
all persons of the kin of the dead man. On the 
folloiring day the head of the bear is taken to its 
last resting-place, and then its soul goes to the 
‘Lord of the Mountain’ (ABJV >'iii. 260-272). 

If the precise meaning of these ceremonies is not 
apparent, it is at least clear that the cult of dead 
lunsmen is one of the elements at the present day ; 
it may be noted that the ‘ kin gods’ of the Gilyaks 
are human beings who have met ivith a -violent 
death, but whether it is only in honour of such 
that the festival is held does not appear (ib, p. 259). 
A second element is possibly that of purification 
(ib. p. 273). 

On the whole, wo must regard the Gilyak cere- 
mony as analogous to the Zuui turtle-killing — a 
means of communication -with the dead of the 
tribe. 

The Ostiaks, on the other hand, appear to pay 
equal honour to every bear which they kill ; tliey 
cut off its head, hang it on a tree, and, surrounding 
it, pay respect to it ; then tliey run towards the 
b^y and lament over it, explaining that it is not 
they but the Kussians who nave killed it (Anter- 
mony. Voyage, ii. 92). As a mark of respect, 
Somoyedfl allow no woman to eat of its flesh 
(Erman, Reise, i. 681). If the Ostiaks show rc- 
sjpcct to the bear, they also give evidence of very 
diflercnt feelings ; its skin is stuffed with hay and 
spat upon to the accompaniment of songs of 
triumph (ib. 670), but they subsequently sot up 
the figure in a comer of the court and treat it for a 
time as a tutelary deity (ib.). (For songs in honour 
of the bear see Beitrage rtir Kenniniss, xxv. 79). 

We find a similar custom among the Pottawa- 
tomies. The head of tho bear is set up and painted 
•with various colours, and all participants in the 
feast sing songs in its honour (Baumgarten, Ally. 
Ges. Am. ii. 542). Although no special ceremonies 
are observed by the Kamtehatkans, the killer of 
a bear is obliged to invite all his friends to partake 
of the flesh (Krachenninikow, iL 107). Among 
the Lapps the bear hunt is the occasion of various 
ceremomes. tSlien the animal is dead, they beat 
it with rods and then transport it on a sledge to a 
hut constructed on purpose ; they then go to a hut 
where their wives await them; the latter chew 
bark to colour their saliva red, and spit in the faces 
of the men (probably as a purificatory ceremony). 
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Continence is observed for three days, and tlien the 
flesh is prepared and eaten by men and wonien 
separately ; the women may not approach the place 
■where the bear is cooked or partake of flesh from 
the numj { Voyages et Av. dcs Emigrts franqais, ii. 
150). The Montagnais prohibit bear’s flesh to 
women and children (Hind, Explor. i. 179) ; the 
OjibwM will not allow dogs to touch a dead bear 
(JAI uL 111). The Taoullies eat bear’s flesh at the 
feast of the dead (Hannon, Jonm. 2S9). The 
hlohawks offered bear’s flesh to Agreskoui when 
they had met ■with ill-success in war (Megapolensia, 
Beschrijving, p. 48). 

In East Asia an oath by a bear is not uncommon. 
In some cases the skin or a piece of flesh is brought 
(Schrenok, i. 408) ; or an offering of a skin is made 
(Ides, p. 19), and in case of perjury the animal 
comes to life ; we may take this to mean that they 
believe the bear will devour the perjurer, for the 
SSaraoyeds make a man bite a bears head, and hold 
that a bear ^\'ill devour him if he swears falsely 
(Billings,!. 228; cf. Latham, i2tM«anjEm/jir<!,p. 124). 

There js a European practice, possibly connected 
■with agrioultural_ rites, of dressing a man up as a 
b^r, especially in the winter season, and going 
\vith him in procession (Mannhardt, Ant. IV. u. 
Eeldciilte, 188 ff. ; Zts. Vcr. Volks, vi. 429). The 
custom is especially prevalent in the Lausitz, a 
Wendish area (MS notes). In Poland the ‘bear’ 
is thro^wn into the water (Kolberg, Poznanskie, 
L 134, 136, 139, ii. 360). 

The Central Eskimos believe that they can acquire 
a bear spirit as tutelary deity, or tomaq. The 
would-be angakok must travel to the edge of the 
great ice-floe and summon the bears. When they 
appear, he falls dowm at once ; and if he falls upon 
his face, a bear steps forward and asks his will. 
The man recovers and goes back \vith the bear 
(Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth. 1884-1885, p. 691). 

The bear is especially associated with Berne, the 
name of which means ‘bear,’ and the town has 
kept bears for centuries. The explanation given 
is that duke Berthold delivered them from a 
gigantic bear, but this is simply astiological and 
probably late ; for it is certain that the bear was 
associated with the toum centuries before Berthold. 
In 1832 a statuette of a goddess, Artio, was dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood, which dated from 
Roman times. Now Artio is certainly connected 
with Irish art, Lot. ursus, Gr. a/xcror, and means the 
goddess of the bear or something of that sort. A 
bear was also discovered among theother statuettes, 
but was not until later brought into connexion 
with the goddess, before whom it was standing in 
the original form of the group (Rev. Celt. xxi. 280). 
See Celtic Religion, § x. 8. 

In Greek cult, bears were burnt in honour of 
Artemis Aaippla at Patne (Paus. 'Vil. xviii. 8), and 
‘ bear Artemis ’ was one of the names by which she 
was known. There is a good deal of evidence to 
connect Artemis with a cult of the bear (Famell, 
Cults, ii, 435). Callisto, in an Arcadian myth, is 
changed into a bear, and site seems to be only 
another form of Artemis (Muller, Proleg. pp. 73-76), 
who is also called KoXXIott;. Moreover, at Brauron, 
Athens, and Munychia, Artemis 'Rpc.vpuvla. was wor- 
shipped (cf. Lang, Myth, ii. 212-216) in ceremonies 
whicn were perhaps a survival of initiation customs. 
Young maidens aanced in a saSiron robe, and, like 
the priestesses, were called ‘ bears ’ ; the dance was 
called ipKTtla, and the participants were of ages 
from live bo ten ; the cmebrations were quinquen- 
nial, and no girl might marry before underling 
the rite. There is a trace of a bear sacrifice at 
Brauron (Famell, ii. 437), but the animal usually 
oll'ered was the goat or hind. For folk-tales of the 
be.ar see de Gubematis, Zoal. Myth. ii. 109-119. 
For myths see Bachofen, Der Bar. 


Bee. — ^The Tchuwashes of East Russia have a bee- 
god, and celebrate a bee festival at which they drink 
beer sweetened with honey (Globus, Ixiii. 323). The 
ries'es of Ephesian Artemis were called ‘king 
ees’; the priestesses of Denieter, Proserpine, and 
the Great Mother were known ns ‘bees.’ From 
the fact that the priests of the horse - goddess 
Demeter were called ‘ horses,’ we may infer that 
the goddesses in question were bee-goddesses, or 
that their cult had included a local cult of tlio bee 
(Frazer, Paus. iv. 223). As a means of attacking 
or defending cities, bees figure in Quiche and 
European sagas (Liebrecht, Zur Volksk. p. 75), In 
North Guinea beehives are actually hung at the 
entrance to a village, bub the intention is probably 
magical (Wilson, IVestem Africa, p. 168). For 
myths of bees proceeding from the bodies of ani- 
mals, as in the story of Samson (Jg 14”), sue Globus, 
xxxix. 222. The soul is believed in parts of Europe 
to take the form of a bee (ib. li. 316; Jecklin, 
Volksthiimliches, i. 69). 

In European folklore the bee is everywhere sacro- 
sanct (FoUdore, xi. 239), but, os often hajipens, the 
first bee may be killed for use in magic (ib. p. 254). 
As ominous animals, bees vary in their signification ; 
in some parts of Wales a swarm entering a house 
is a bad omen ; elsewhere the reverse is the case 
(Rev. Hist. Rel. xxxviii. 308). If tliey leave their 
hive it is a death omen (Brand, Pop, Ant. ii. 176, 
219 ; Rochholz, i. 148). A swarm on a house 
means fire (Globus, xxvii. 96 ; Rochholz, loc. cit.}. 
The European peasant attributes special intelli- 
gence to bees ; they sufler no uncleanliness of any 
sort near them ; they should not be sold ; the death 
of a member of the famil)' must be announced to 
them, and mourning pub on their hives (Globus, 
xxxix. 221 f.). At certain times in the year honey 
should be eaten (ib.). For myths and folk-tales of 
the bee see de Gubematis, Zool. Mvth. ii, 215-223. 
For the symbolism of bees see Pauly-Wissowa 
(1894), p. 446 fT.; for myths, p, 448 IF. See Ar'VANS. 

Beetle. — TJie cult of the scarab was general in 
Egypt (Budge, Gods, ii. 379). At the present day 
it IS feared by the Hottentots, of whom Kolbe says 
that they sacrifice sheep and oxen to a beetle 
(Walckenaer, Hist. Gen. xv. 372). The beetle is 
tabu in various parts of Europe (Folklore, xi. 239, 
242). Killing it is believed to cause rain (Rolland, 
Faune, iii. 324; Napier, Folklore, p. 116; MS 
notes). In East Prussia it is held to be lucky to 
set a beetle on its feet when it has got ‘cast’ 
(MS note; cf. Afzelius, Sagohdfder, i. 13). In 
Schleswig-Holstein its name connects it ■with Thor 
(Schiller, Thier . . . buch.p. 11). It is sometimes 
kept in a cage for luck (Napier, Folklore, p. .116; 
BShme, Kinderspiel, p. 424). In Scotland_ the 
stag beetle is killed because it is the devil’s imp ; 
the black beetle is killed whenever it La found, and 
a story is told to explain the custom (Gent.'s Man. 
1876, iL 610 ; cf. Holland, Faune, iii. 327). In 
Lautentbal, boys put a stag beetle in the ground 
and strike blindfold at its horns ; the one who hits 
it is the ivinner and takes the beetle home (Kuhn, 
Nordd. Sagen, {>. 377). In the Grafschaft Mark 
the horns are used for divination (WCste, p. 66). 

The ladybird is often tabu (Grohmann, Abergl. 
No. 1686; Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 46). It is said 
to bring the children (Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, 
p. 272). It is regarded os of good omen. 

The cockchafer i.s also tabu (Folklore, xj. 240). 

It is greeted in the ^ring (Bavaria, IV. iL 357), 
carried in procession (La Fontaine, p. 62), and sold 
in the spnng (Germania, vii. 435; FLR iv^. 138; 
cf. Rolland, Faune, iii. 340). It is considered of 
good omen for one to settle on the hand (Bavaria, 
IV. ii. 402). Children often repeat verses to the 
ladybird (Lcdicii, Monographic, p. 40 ; Holland, 
Faune, iii. 351-358). In Picardy it is the custom 
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to loll the ladyhird {Ledien, loa. cit.). A beetle 
U carried lor luck <Spiess, Ahcrglaubcn, p. 417), 
and used in magic iHeyl, Volkssagcn, p. 787 ; 
Wuttke, Der Aherglauhe, passim). In the mytho- 
logy of the Sia the beetle was entrusted with a bag 
of stars ; getting very tired, he peeped in, and they 
flew out and covered the heavens {Ann. Bep. Bur. 
Ethn. 1889-1890, p. 35). For the folklore of the 
beetle see de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 209 fl'. 

Bison. — One of the Omaha elans traced its 
descent from a bison, which is said to have been 
originally under the surface of the water; they 
believed that they returned to the buffaloes at 
death (Frazer, Tot. pp. 4, 36). Both Iowa and 
Omaha males dress their hair in imitation of the 
bison when it is their totem {ib. p. 27). A southern 
tribe, probably the Kwapas, propitiated the dead 
bison ; they adorned its head with swan and bustard 
doivn dyed red, and jput tobacco in its nostrils 
and in the cleft of its hoofs. When they had 
flayed it, they cut out its tongue and replaced it 
by a piece oi tobacco. Two wooden forks were 
then stuck into the ground and a crosspiece laid 
upon them, on which were .placed pieces of flesh as 
an offering (Hist. Coll. Louisiana, 1 . 181). Another 
account says that the Louisiana Indians bewailed 
the bison before they set out for the chase 
(Hennepin, Desc. p. 80). Possibly the Blackfoot 
practice of putting a bison skull on an altar is part 
of a similar propitiation {Miss. Cath. 1869, 359). 

Many tribes performed mimetic dances in order 
to increase the supply of bison (Frazer, 2'ot. p. 41 ; 
Battey; A Quaker, p. 172). The Sioux believed that 
they could attract the bison by imitating the hark 
of the coyote {Tour du Monde, 1864, i. 54). The 
Pawnees used to ‘ dance the bison ’ for their neigh- 
bours; they dressed in war costume and covered 
their heads with a bison skin ivith the horns still 
attached (Perrin du Lac, Voyage, p. 334). It does 
not appear whether this had anything to do uith 
the belief in the bison form of the com-spirit, but 
the Creek dance was performed at the time of 
their Green Com dance ; men, women, and chil- 
dren took an active part in the ceremony, dressing 
themselves in the scalp of the bison with horns 
and tail attached ; uttering sounds in imitotion of 
the animal, they danced in a circle, their bodies in 
a half bent position, their weight being supported 
on two sticks which represented the forelegs of the 
animal (Stanley, Portraits, p. 10). The bison is 
associated with com in various ways by the Paw- 
nees (Dorsey, Traditions of Skidi Faumee, pp. 85, 
344). For their com dance preparations are made 
by killing a bison ; this is done by a woman ; the 
pericardium is dried and filled Avith various kinds 
of com. For the dance itself the floor must be as 
clean os possible ; sacred bundles of com and bison 
flesh are prepared, and a bison skull and two hoes 
of bison bone are placed before them ; the Avomen 
dance, holding their hoes, and every one searches 
for buffalo hairs ; if they see any they say, ‘ Noav 
Ave are going to be successful in our hunt and in 
our corn ’ (Grinnell, Faumee Hero Stories, p. 372). 
They giA-o the name of ‘ mother ’ to the dried skull 
of a bison , coav painted red, Avhich they place at 
the bottom of the hut on a sort of altar; they 
think that it has the poAver of attracting bison. 
At seed-time the com_ is Drought to the hut, and the 
old men bring out little idols and bird skins, and 
sing all day to obtain a good harvest. Offerings 
of first-fraits are also made (Du Lac, Voyage, p. 
270). Probably the same ideas prevailed among 
other tribes ; for Ave find that the Osages had a 
myth that com was given them by four bison bulls 
‘Ann. Bep. Bur. Ethn. viii. 379; cf. MatthcAA-s, 
Ethn. of Hidatsa Indians, p. 12). 

Buceros (rhinoceros-birtl). — ^This bird is import- 
ant in the East Indian area. In Borneo the gables 


of some of the houses have a buceros in wood ; and 
Avith this may be connected the fact that Avhen 
they have taken a head on a head-hunting expedi- 
tion, a Avooden buceros is set up Avith its beak 
pointing toAvards the foe ; on the gable it is said 
to bring luck. In Celebes the priests put the 
head of a buceros on a magic staff, and it is also 
believed to attract purchasers to shops on Avhich it 
is placed. Under the central post of the house it 
is believed to avert evU from the dAvelling. The 
head-hunter sometimes Avears a buceros head on 
his own, probably for the same reason that one 
is set up ; in Borneo it has become general to Avear 
feathers and carved bills, but the nght to do so is 
restricted to those who have taken a head Avith 
their OAvn hands. It figures in the death dance of 
the Battos ; a mimetic dance in Borneo seems to 
have in the present day no other object than 
amusement. At a ceremony of peacemaking the 
Ibans suspend from a Avooden onceros a great 
number of cigarettes, Avhich are taken doAvn and 
smoked ceremonially by all the men present {BEth 
iA-. 312 If. ; JAI xxxi. 180, 198; Tijdschr. T.L.V. 
xxviii. 517, xxxi. 349). 

Buffalo. — Like many other pastoral peoples, the 
Todas show their domestic animal, the buffalo, a 
degree of respect Avhich does not fall far short of 
adoration. As often happens, the flesh of the 
female is never eaten ; once a year a bull calf is 
killed and eaten by the adult males of the Aillago 
in the recesses of the wood. It is killed with a 
club made of a sacred Avood ; the lire is made of 
certain kinds of Avood, produced by rubbing sticks 
together (Marshall, Todas, p. 129 f. ; see also 
Bivens, Todas, p. 274 fi’.). In other parts of India 
the animal sen’es as a scapegoat in case of cholera 
(Golden Bough-, iii, 101). The Mhars of Bombay 
sacrifice a buffalo at the Dusserah festival ; 
they lead it before the temple of Bhavfint, and 
the chief strikes it on the neck Avith a SAA-ord; 
thereupon it is hunted and struck Avith the hand 
or Avith a Aveapon ; in this Avay it is laden Avitli 
the sins of those who succeea in touching it. 
After being driven round the Avails, its head is 
struck off at the gate ; a single stroke must 
Bufiice if the sacrifice is to be efficacious. Then 
they fall upon the A’ictim and tear it in pieces ; 
a procession round the Avails folloAvs, in Avhich 
the demons arc prayed to receive the offering; 
pieces of flesh are thrown backwards over the 
AA’all for them (Globus, xvii. 24). A somcAvliat 
similar sacrifice is performed among certain hill- 
tribes at the festivalin honour of Nanda, Krishna’s 
foster-father, and Avas also celebrated formerly by 
the Bhumij. The buffalo is frequently sacriljccd, 
moreover, in honour of Durga, the consort of SiA'a, 
and in art is the A-ehicle of Yama, the god of death, 
the female being regarded as the incarnation of 
SaA’itrl, the Avife of Brahma (Crooke, i. 112, ii. 
236 f.). The Zulus hold that the souls of the dead 
pass into the Cape buffalo (Fritsch, Eingeborene, 
p. 139). The EAve tribes hunter observes tabus 
AA’hen he kills a buffalo (Mitt. d. Schutzgeb. v. 166). 
Among the Eavc tribes, AA’hen a buffalo bull has been 
killed, it is cut up and sold before the hut of 
the hunter. With an old AA’oman ns president, he 
and older companions partake of a meal in a hut, 
and the entrails of the buffalo arc Avound round 
some of the guests. The successful hunter must 
remain in his hut for some days, and for nineteen 
days Avear no clothes. He is led by an older man 
through the Arillages during this period, and is 
permitted to capture and take home chickens. 
He may eat the flesh of warm-blooded animals 
only, and may eat no pepper, though salt is per- 
mitted. This period of tabu is yonclnded by a 
general festival, at Avhich a mimetic representation 
of a hunting scene is giA’cn. At the close the 
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hunter who killed the buffalo is carried home (Zts. 
Geog. Ges. Thiir. ix. 19). 

Butterfly, moth. — In a Pima myth, the Creator, 
Chiowotmahke, takes the form of a butterfly, and 
^es until he finds a place fit for man (Bancroft, iii. 
78). Many of the Malagasy trace their descent 
from a sort of moth, and believe that it was a man 
who was changed into a moth at death. The 
Silianakas believe that the soul has to sufier after 
death till the body is only a skeleton ; if it cannot 
endure this it becomes a butterfly ; the Antimerinas 
call the soul by the same name as the butterfly 
(v. Gennep, Tahou, p. 292). In Samoa the butterfly 
was one of the family gods (Frazer, Tot. p. 13). 
Butterflies are tabu in Europe (Folklore, xi. 239 ; 
Napier, Folkl. p. 116). In Bukowina they should 
not he taken m the hand (Zts. Oest. Volksk. ii. 
352). In the Vosges, France (Sanvd, Folklore, 
p. 317 ; Noel du Fail, ed. Asseyrat, L 112), they 
should be caught. In Oldenburg the first butterfly 
should be caught and allowed to fly through the 
coat sleeve (Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 105). m Suf- 
folk, butterflies are ‘ tenderly entreated,’ and white 
butterflies are fed in the west of Scotland (Suffolk 
Folklore, p. 9 ; Napier, Folklore, p. 115), while at 
Llanidloes (LTont^om. Coll. x. 260) the coloured 
ones are killed ; m Scotland it is nnlucl^ to kill 
or to keep them. Moths are killed in Somerset 
and Dorset (Holland, Faune, iii. 316), red butter- 
flies in the North of England (Denham Tr. ii. 326), 
the small tortoiseshell in Pitsligo (FLJ vii, 43), 
the first butterfly in Devonshire ^one, Tahlehook, 
p. 339) ; while in Essex the toeotions are to catch 
the first white butterfly, bite off its head, and let 
it fly away (MS note). The Magyars that it 
brings great luck to catch the first butterfly (Jones 
andKropf, Folktales, xlix.). In Yglau it is put in 
the gun to make it impossible to miss (Zts. Oest. 
Volksk. iii. 273). Some of the customs point to a 
scapegoat ceremonial; in other cases tliere is a 
belief that butterflies and moths are the souls of the 
dead (Arch. Bev. iii. 226). In Scotland, Friesland, 
and Bosnia, moths are regarded as witches (Gregor, 
Folklore, p. 147 ; Wiss. Mitt. vii. 316 ; Globus, 
xxvi. 168). In Germany the butterfly is sometimes 
said to bring the children (Ploss, Kind, i. 12). 

There is a curious diversity in the omens given 
by butterflies. In North Hants three butterflies are 
a bad omen (NQ, 8th sen iv. 165). In Brunswick 
a white butterfly seen first means death, a yellow 
butterfly a birth, and a coloured one a marriage 
(Andree, Braunschw. Volksk. p. 289). Elsewhere a 
white butterfly means a rainy summer, a dark one 
thunderstorms, and a yellow one sunshine (Am 
Urdsbrunnen, iv. 16). The Huthenians hold that 
a red butterfly in spring means health, and a white 
one sickness (Globus, Ixxiii. 245 ) ; whUe for the 
Bulgarians the dark butterfly announces sickness 
(Strausz, Bulgaren, p. 286). 

Cat — The cat was generally respected in Egypt, 
and mummified at Thebes ; but this is not enough 
to establish cat-worship proper. In many parts of 
Europe it is considered tmlucky to kill a cat (Folk- 
lore, xi. 239), and the same belief is found in 
Africa ; the Washambas respect the cat, and believe 
that if one is killed, some one in the family faUs 
ill ; a sheep is led four times round the sick person, 
and then slaughtered ; its head is buried, a living 
cat is caught, and part of the sheep’s heart, covered 
udth honey and fat, is given it to eat ; if it will not 
eat it, the illness is put down to another cause ; 
finally, the cat has a dark neckband put on and 
is set free (Mitt, von d. Schutsgehieten, ix. 313, 
325 ; Zts. Geog. Ges. Thiir, xL 108). It has beep 
stated, but incorrectly, that in Egypt a cat is 
regarded ns holy, ana that if one is killed, ven- 
geance will sooner or later fall on the person who 
committed the deed (PEFSt, 1901, 267). On the 


Gold Coast a cat which had been of good omen 
received offerings ; it was also held that the souls 
of the dead passed into cats (Bosman, Boise, p. 444 ; 
Muller, Fetu, p. 97). At Aix, in Provence, on 
Corpus Christi the finest tom-cat in the country, 
uTapped like a child in swaddling clothes, was 
publicly exhibited in a magnificent shrine (hlills, 
Mistory of Crusades, quoted in Gent.’s Mag., 1882, 
i. 605). 

I The cat is one of the animals sacrificed in Europe 
I at various times (Folklore, xi. 253 ; Lund, Dan- 
mark og Norgcs Sistorie, vii. 160, etc.), in some 
' cases by being throum from a tower (Coremans, 
L' Annie, p. 63 ; Mitt, des Ver. fur Ges. der 
Deutschen in Bochmcn, x. 347, etc.). In other 
cases the cat is burnt (Holland, Faune, iv, 114 ; 
Golden Bought, 324; (Ihesnel, Diet. Hist. etc.). 
The explanation of these customs seems to be 
that they are survivals of a custom of expelling 
evils ; this interpretation is home out by the fact 
that at Wambeok the custom took the form of 
throwing the cat out of the ■sdllage on a day knoum 
as ‘ Kat-nit.’ In Bohemia they Kill it and bury it 
in the fields sometimes, in order that the evil 
spirit may not injure the crops (Volkskundc, vi. 
165 ; Grohmann, Aberglaube, No. 367). Sometimes 
the cat is associated with marriage ceremonies. 
In the Eifel district the ‘ Katzensohlag ’ follows the 
marriage by a few weeks ; in Creuse a cat is taken 
to the church and afterwards killed by striking 

S le -with it ; it is then cooked and given to the 
y married couple (Schmidt, Sitten, p, 47 ; 
Holland, Faune, vi. 102). In Poland, if the man is 
a widower, a pane is broken in the %vindow and a 
cat thrown in ; the bride follows through the same 
opening (Tradition, v. 346). In Transylvania the 
farm hands bring a cat in a trough tne morning 
after the wedding and rock it on the cradle before 
the bride (Haltrich, Zur Volksk. p. 290). Probably 
the idea of getting rid of evils is in part an ex- 
planation of these customs, in part a magical rite 
to promote fertility. In India, on the other band, 
the cat, being regarded os an uncanny animal, is 
respected, and it is a serious offence to kill it 
(Crooke, ii. 241, 270 f.). 

The com-spirit is sometimes believed to appear 
in the form of a cat (Golden Bough?, iL 270). At 
the Carnival in Hildesheim a cat is fastened in a 
basket at the top of a fir tree ; influence over the 
fruit harvest is attributed to it (Kehrein, Volksp. 
p. 142). In Sumatra and the East Indies a cat 
IS used in rain charms (Golden Bougl?, i. 102 ; 
Tijdschr. vi. 83). There is a curious conflict of 
opinion as to the omen to be drawn from the sight 
or a cat. In Germany, Scotland, the Vosges, etc., 
a cat, especially a black one, is of bad omen 
(Gregor, Folklore, pp. 123, 125 ; ZE xv. 90 ; Sauv6, 
FolJdore, p. 116). On the other hand, in Hildea- 
heim and other parts of Germany the block cat 
is held to bring luck (Niedersachsen, vL 61 ; Zts. 
des V. f. VolJ^k. x. 209 ; Alemannia, xx. K4 ; 
Schreiber, Taschenbuch, p. 329). In the United 
States it is an evil omen for a cat to cross one’s 
path, but good luck to be followed by a black cat, 
while a strange cat, especially a black one, brinra 
good fortune to the house which it chooses to make 
its home. For folk-tales of the cat see de Gubor- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 53-66, and for Jewish material 
Jacobs, in JE iii. 613 f. 

^ttle. — Among the cults of domesticated ani- 
mals the most important is that of cattle. The 
question of the origin of the cult is pomplicated by 
tee problem of the origin of domestic animals ; for 
if the pastoral peoples who in historical times have 
resjiected or worshipped their cattle obtained them 
from a single centre, where they were originally 
domesticate, possibly, in part at least, through 
practices connected with religion (Hahn, Demeter 
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lind Bauho, pass.), we cannot base any argument 
on the attitude of the cattle-keeping tribes of the 
present day. If, on the other hand, no sanctity 
attached to cattle when they came to them, the 
respect — and even love— which these peoples feel 
for their herds is important as a factor in the 
evolution of the more definitely religous attitude. 

Pastoral peoples, of whom in pre-European days 
there were many representatives in Africa, com- 
monly live on milk or game (Alberti, De Kaffers, 
p. 37 ; Fleming, S. Africa, p. 260). The Damaras 
cannot comprehend how any one can live upon meat 
from such a source ; when they have any special 
feast, the killing of the cattle is almost a sacri- 
ficial function, and falls to the lot of the chiefs. 
In the same way bulls in ancient Egypt were 
killed only as a piaculum (Herod, ii. 41) ; and cows, 
as among the Phoenicians (Porphyry, dc Abstin. 
ii. 11), were never eaten on any pretence. 

In these cases there is no positive cult, though i 
the cow is recorded to have been sacred to Hathor- 
Isis. With the male animal it was different. 
Conspicuous among Egyptian animal cults was 
that of the buU, and the worship of Apis (9ap) 
goes back to the earliest times. According to 
Herodotus (iiL 23), it was the ' calf of a cow in- 
capable of conceiving another offspring ; and the 
Egyptians say that lightning descends upon the 
cow from heaven’; on the latter point another 
story was that the god descended on the cow as a 
ray of moonlight (Wiedemann, Religion, p. 188; 
Plut. dc Is. ct Os. xliiL, Quasi. Sympt. viiL 1). 
Various accounts are given of the marks by which 
it was recognized; Herodotus {loc. cit.) says ‘it is 
black, and has a square spot of white on its fore- 
head ; on its back a figure of an eagle ; in its tail 
double hair; and on its tongue a beetle.’ Pliny, 
however (viii. 72), says that a white crescent on 
its right side was the mark, and adds that after 
a certain age it was droivned in the fountain of the 
priests. Oxen were sacrificed to Apis, and had 
to be pure white (Herod, ii. 38). When the old 
Apis died, a new one was sought; the owner of 
the herd in which it was found was honoured; 
the discoverer was rewarded, and the dam of the 
bull was brought with it and confined in a second 
sanctuary at Memphis (Wiedemann, loc. cit. ; 
Strabo, xvii. 31). Once a year a cow was presented 
to Apis and then killed (Pliny, viii. 186) ; others 
were regarded as concubines and permitted to live 
(Ajnm. Marc. xxii. 14. 7 ; Solinus, Polyh. c. 32). 
Its food consisted of cakes made of flour and 
honey ; a special well was provided for its use. 
Its birthday was celebrated once a year ; when it 
appeared in public, a crowd of boys attended it. 
Women were forbidden to approach it save during 
its four months’ education at Nicopolis, when they 
exposed themselves before it (Diodorus, i. 85). 

Oracles were obtained (1) by the behaviour of 
the bull, (2) by dreams which came to sleepers in 
the temple, and (3) by the voices of children pray- 
ing before the temple. Both the living and the 
dead Apis were connected with Osiris, and its soul 
fonned u-ith Osiris a dual god Asar-Hapi (Serapis). 
The dead bull was carefully mummifiea and buried 
in a rock tomb. The cult of Apis was national. 
Less wide-spread was the cult of Alnevis, also con- 
secrated to Osiris (see Budge, ii. 351 ff.). 

At the present day similar obsorv'ances have been 
noted on the Upper Nile. The Nuba (=Shilluk 
and Boujack) venerate a bull, according to Pether- 
ick [Travels, ii. 10), usually a piebald one ; it leads 
the cattle ; its aid is invoked to avert evil. At its 
death it is mourned with great ceremony ; at its 
master’s death it is killed, and its horns fixed on 
his grave. This latter feature suggests that it may 
have been regarded as the abode of its master’s 
soul, or possibly of the soul of the previous head 


of the family. Another account says that it is 
venerated under the name of Modjok (the Great 
God), and worshipped with music and dancing 
(Hassan, Vila, i. 68). Among the Nuers the bull 
is likewise honoured ; it is regarded as the tutelary 
deity of the family, and receives the name Nycl- 
edit, which is also applied to thunder and perhaps 
to their Supreme Bemg (Mamo, Rcisen, pp. 343, 
347 ; Mitt. Per. Erdk., Leipzig, 1873, p. 6). 

Among the Angonis the spirit of a dead chief was 
located in a bull, which was then set apart and 
considered sacred. Offerings were mode through 
it to the indwelling spirit ; if it died, another w'as 
pnt in its place. This cult censed as soon as the next 
chief diea (Folklore, xiv. 310). 

The Sakalavas of Madagascar have a black bull in 
a sacred enclosure in the island of Nosybe, which 
is guarded by two hundred priests. When it dies, 
another takes its place. In January the queen 
visits the island and a bull is sacnficed, whose 
blood is held to drive away evil spirits from the 
neighbonrhood of the sacred enclosure (v. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. 248). In some parts of Madagascar 
myths of descent from cattle are told (ib. p. 239). 
When the sick perform the bilo ceremony to re- 
move the tabu under which they lie, a bull is 
sometimes selected, which is thenceforth sacred 
until its master’s death (t5.). Cattle played a 

f reat part in the as yet unexplained ceremony of 
ondroana at the New Year [ih. p. 240). Cattle 
were kept for their milk and ns sacrificial animals 
only (ib. p. 241). The sacrifice was eaten, and 
custom prescribed the persons to whom particular 
parts of the animal should fall (ib. p. 243). A 
child bom on an unlucky day was usually put to 
death, but its life might oe saved if the ordeal by 
cattle 80 determined (tb. p. 245). Among the most 
honourable terms of address were * bull ’ and * cow ’ 
b. p. 247). 

The origin of the Hindu respect for the cow is 
an unsolved problem. Unlike Egypt, it is clear 
that India developed a respect for the animal in 
historic times. Of actual worship there is little to 
record ; but the paiicha-gavya, or five products of 
the cow, are important factors in exorcism and 
magic ; ns a means of annulling an unlucky horo- 
scope, re-birth from n cow is simulated ; the pious 
Hindu touches the tail of a cow at the moment of 
dissolution, and believes that it "will carry him 
across the river of death ; just ns, in the last re-in- 
caraation before the assumption of the human form, 
the cow receives the spirit and brings it across the 
river Vaitarani, whito bounds the lower world. 
Cattle festivals are celebrated in Nepal and 
Central India, but their object seems to be mainly 
magical. The nomadic Banjaras, however, devote 
a bullock to their god Balaji, and call upon it to 
cure them in sickness (Crooke, Pop. Rel. ii. ^5- 
236). In Iranian mythology the moon is closely 
associated with the bull, and is regarded as con- 
taining the seed of the primeval bull (Bunda- 
hishn, iv. x.), whence one of the standing epithets 
of the moon in the Avesta is gaoiiBra, ‘having the 
seed of the bull.’ Here the underlying idea is 
evidently a fertility - concept (Gray, ‘Mnonha 
Gnocithra’ in Spiegel Memorial Volume). In 
Zoroastrianism, moreover, ns in Brahmanism, the 
urine of the bull is one of the chief modes of re- 
ligious purification (Muston, ix. 105-112). For the 
bull and cow in the Veda, see de Gubematis, Zool. 
Myth. i. 1-41 ; in later India, p. 41 ; in Persia 
and North Asia, p. 90 ff. ; for the Slavs, p. 171 ; 
Teutons and Celts, j). 221 ; Greeks and Romans, 
p. 281 ff. For other cases of respect for c.attle, see 
Hahn, Demcter, p. 60. For the bull as form of 
water god, see ‘ Water ’ above ; see also de Guber- 
natis, i. 265. 

In Greek cult the bull was associated with 
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Artemis TavpoTrSXos and Tavpttc^, which Famell 
interprets as referring to the agricnltural functions 
of the goddess; in the worship of TauporiXor the 
bull and cow were rarely, the calf never, sacrificed ; 
the goddess is represented with horns on her 
shoulders, which are usually supposed to refer to 
the moon ; the horns certainly appear in the repre- 
sentations of Selene, but the bull figures in the 
cult or representations of many non-mnar divini- 
ties, such as Themis, Dionysus, Demeter, Hestia, 
Apollo, Poseidon, etc. (Famell, Cults, ii. 461, 454, 
4.56, 629). The bull was one of the chief sacrificial 
animals in the cult of Zeus (for fiov<p6na see below) ; 
and a cow was, in one form of the myth, his nurse 
(ib. i. 37, 95). Hera is termed /Soahrii by Homer ; 
but there is no monument showing her as cow- 
headed, Md her eyes are often unlike those of the 
cow (ib. i.‘i20, 228) ; at Mycense, Schliemann found 
cow iyaS^fiara ; but this is of no value as evidence 
(ib. i. 181). White oxen drew the priestess in the 
lepAf ydiiot (ib. i. 188). The bull was prominent 
among mtims oflered to Athene (ib. i, 290) ; an 
Athene Boarmia (‘ox-yoker’) was worshipped in 
Boeotia (ib. p. 291). In Crete two cults seem to 
hav'o been mingled — that of a Semitic goddess 
whose animal was the goat and whose lover was 
the bull, and that of Zeus-Dionysus and Europa; 
the bull mayori^nally have belonged to the latter, 
but it was certainly associated with Dionysus and 
to some extent irith Zeus (ib. ii. 632, 645). The 
bull was important in tlie ritual of Astarte (ib. iL 
676). In the cult of the Syrian goddess wor- 
shippers sometimes cast their children from the 
Propylsea of her temple, ‘calling them oxen’ (ib. 
i. 92). For the bull in Celtic rdigion, see Celtic 
Kelicion, § X. 8. 

Bouphonia, — The sacrifice of an ox at the altar 
of Zeus IloXteiJr on the Acropolis requires to be 
noticed at length. The myth of origin is as fol- 
lows : A certain Sopatrus, a stranger, was offering 
cereals, when one of his oxen devoured some of his 
com ; Sopatrus slew it ; he was then seized mth 
remorse and buried it; after which he fled to 
Crete ; a dearth fell upon the land, and to remove 
the curse the sacrifice of the Bov(p6via was insti- 
tuted. The oracle directed that the murderer 
should bejpunished and the dead raised ; all were to 
taste the flesh of the dead animal, and refrain not. 
The ritual was as follows : At the festival of the 
Diipoleia oxen were driven round the altar, and j 
the one which tasted the cereals was the chosen j 
victim. The axe with which the deed was done | 
was sharpened with water brought by maidens and | 
handed to the sacrificer ; another cut the throat of | 
the victim, and all partook of its flesh. The hide 
was stuffed with grass and sewn together, and the 
counterfeit ox was yoked to the plough. The 
participants in the sacrifice were charged with ox 
murder (/Jou^iwa), and each laid the blame on the 
other ; finally, the axe was condemned and thrown 
into the sea (Famell, Cults, i. 66-58). This sacrifice 
has been interpreted by Robertson Smith os totem- 
istic, but no totem sacrifice of this kind is known 
elsewhere. On the other hand, Mannhardt and, 
following him, Frazer have regaled it as connected 
with agriculture ; but, as Famell points out, the 
sacrifice of the com-spirit is not attended else- 
where ivith a sense of guilt. The admission of 
Sopatrus to citizenship as a result of his sacra- 
mental meal lends little or no support to the 
totemistic hypothesis, although there was an ox- 
clan (Boutodie) at Athens. 

In modem European folklore the com-spirit is 
ftoqnently understood to take the form of a Dull or 
cow (Golden Boitgh^, iL 279 ff.). Perhaps we may 
look to this conception for an explanation of the 
custom of leading round, about Cnristmos, a man 
clad in a cowskin (»6. 447 ; Evans, Tour in S. Wales, 


p. 44; Panzet, Bcitrag, ii. 117; FLJ iv. 118; 
Schxoeiz. Archiv, ii. 228, cf. 178 ; Eolland, Faune, 
vi. 91 ; FQ, 9th ser. vii. 247, etc.). The same ex- 
planation probably' holds good of the Athenian 
sacrifice of the Bouphonia (see above), after which 
a mock trial took place, in which the instmments 
of sacrifice were condemned to be cast into the sea. 
Possibly we may apply the same explanation to 
the spring ox of the Chinese (Zool. Garten, 1900, 
p. 37). The emperor offers a hecatomb annually 
to heaven and earth ; the animals must be black 
or red-brown (ib. p. 31). 

In Egypt and India the bull or cow played the 
part of a scapegoat (Golden Bought, iii. 1). 
Among the Abchases a white ox, called Ogginn, 
was sacrificed annually, perhaps as a ‘pastoral’ 
sacrifice (see above). 

The Ova-Hereros have some practices which have 
been interpreted as totemistic. They are divided 
into eanda and oruzo ; membership of the eanda 
is inherited through the mother, and is inalien- 
able ; the oruzo, on the other hand, descends, like 
the chieftainship and priesthood, in the male line. 
The omaanda are named after the sun, the rock 
rabbit, rain, etc. ; the otuzo, after the chameleon, 
etc. ; they are distinguished (1) by the practice 
of keeping or not keeping cattle with certain 
marks, and (2) by practising certain abstinences 
with respect to cattle and other animals; the 
orosembi oruzo, for example, do not keep grey oxen 
or injure the chameleon. It seems clear that the 
omaanda comes nearer the totem-kin, though no 
totemistic practices are assigned to its member* 
(Zts. Vgl. Bechtsw. xv. ; Mitt. Or. Sem. pt. iii. v. 
109 ; Ausland, 1882, p, 834). It has been recorded 
that certain plants are sacred to each ‘ caste,’ but 
whether eanda or oruzo is meant is not clear 
(Andersson, Lake Ngami, 228). The Batokas break 
their upper teeth at puberty to make themselves 
like cattle ; but here, too, there is no connexion with 
totemism (Livingstone, Miss. Trav. p, 632), for it 
is not confined to any special clan. 

Among the Bechuanas a cow or bull that beats 
the CTOund with its tail is regarded as bewitched 
(Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 392). In the Hebrides, 
oracles were given by a man wapped in a fresh 
bull’s hide and left all night at the bottom of a 
precipice near a cataract (Saussure, New Voyages, 
Lond. 1819, vol. viii. 92). The Kalmuks take an 
oath by the cow ; the accused stands on the skin 
of a black cow, moistened wth blood, and jumps 
over the threshold (JAIi. 416). 

In opposition to the practice ot the African 
pastoral peoples, of the Hindus, and probably of 
ancient Europe (Hahn, Demeter, pp. 60-61), the 
East Asiatic culture area abstains from the use of 
milk, regarding it os a pathological product (ib. p. 
21). These peoples employ their cattle for draught 
purposes only, over a considerable area (ib. p. GO ; 
Zool. Garten, 1900. p. 34), -without using them as an 
article of food ; they explain their abstinence on 
the ground that it is improper to eat an animal 
which labours to pro-vide them with food. There 
is nothing to show that the Hindu and Chinese 
explanation of the sacrosanctity of cattle -within 
their areas is incorrect; and possibly the African 
tabus are explicable on similar grounds. It seems 
clear, however, that the Chinese learned to kno-w 
cattle as draught animals, possibly as sacred ani- 
mals, and not ns direct factors in the economic 
situation. Prima fade this leads ns to suppose 
that cattle were domesticated for a long period 
before the use of milk was introduced, for otber- 
-wise the practice of abstinence in China is hard to 
explain. On the other band, it seems probable 
that a certain sanctity attached to cattle at their 
introduction into the East Asiatic culture _area ; 
for there does not seem to be any difficulty in the 
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way of breeding cattle for food and at the same 
time making use of their labour in agricultural 
operations. 

Hahn has argued (Hie Eausiierc, Leipzig, 1895 ; 
Dcmcter vnd Baubo, Liibeck, 1896) that we must 
look to a religious motive as the decisive factor in 
the domestication of cattle. If neither the milk 
nor the flesh was originally used, we are left 
to choose between the religious and utilitarian 
theories of domestication. It is by no means im- 
possible that the idea of replacing hoe culture by 
plough culture may have occurred to a people 
destitute of domestic animals ; and they may have 
proceeded to tame and utilize cattle for this pur- 
pose. But in this case we should expect to find 
that man as a draught animal preceded the ox as 
the motive power of the plough ; there is, however, 
no evidence of this. It seems, however, far more 
probable that man already had cattle in partial 
subjection, and that possibly on religious grounds 
he proceeded to employ them in agriculture, than 
that ho took but a single stride from hoe culture 
to ploughing %vith cattle. The use of milk in early 
times as an offering seems to point in the same 
direction ; for there would be no special reason for 
attaching sanctity to the products of an animal 
domesticated for utilitarian purposes. As to the 
grounds which led to cattle becoming associated 
with religion in the first instance, Hahn has put 
forward a theory that it was the shape of their 
horns "which brought them into connexion ndth 
the crescent moon. The cult of the moon has un- 
doubtedly been unde-spread, and was indisputably 
important in the West Asiatic area, where appear- 
ances suggest that we may locate the domestica- 
tion of cattle. There is, however, no evidence that 
the horns of the ox were in fact brought into con- 
nexion "with the sickle of the moon at an early 
period. On the whole, it seems more probable that 
cattle, like the bison among the Pawnees, were 
associated "iinth agriculture, possibly as a form of 
the com-spirit, before they came under man’s 
domination. The association of the moon "with 
vegetation would naturally result in bringing 
cattle into close connexion "with the moon-goddess. 
Just as the Parvnees use the bones of the bison as 
hoes, it would be a natural idea to impress cattle, 
on this theory, into the service of agriculture on 
magical grotmds, even if they were not employed 
at an earlier period as draught animals for the car 
of the god or goddess, and thus inured to labour. 
If their employment as draught animals in the 
sacred car was the primitive usage, it seems 
probable that the processions would "visit the fields, 
and herein we may see another factor "which may 
have suggested the use of the draught animal for 
the plough. 

See also ‘Earth-carrier,’ ‘Earthquakes,’ ‘Vege- 
tation,’ ‘ Water,’ in present article. 

Coyote. — ^The covote figures largely in American 
mythology, especially among tlie tribes of California. 
The Gallinomeros attributed to him the creation of 
the sun, with the aid of the hawk, from a ball of 
tnles (Bancroft, iii. 85). The Neeshenanis made him 
their ancestor, and told how he rescued them later 
from a terrible old man (fJ. 546). In Shuswap and 
Kutenaj’ myths he is the Creator (Brinton, Myths, 
p. IGl). According to the Chinooks, he was the 
creator of the human race, but fashioned men 
clumsily, so that another poiverful] spirit had to 
open their mouths and teach tliem how to make 
canoes (Bancroft, ib. 95). The Cahroks attributed to 
Mm the r61e of Prometheus ; fire "u-as in the posses- 
sion of some old hags, and the coyote outwitting 
them brought a brand away in his mouth {ib. p. 1 15). 
They also said that ho stocked the river Klamath 
■with salmon (ib. p. 136). Many tribes held that 
they -were descended from coyotes ; the Potoyantes, 


or Coyote Indians, related how the primeval coyotes 
gradually assumed the shape of man (j 6. p. 87). 
Many tribes "worsliipped the coyote (Bancroft, iii. 
137 ; Brinton, p. 161). The Naliuas erected a 
temple to him and buried him at death {ib.). Among 
the Acagchemens the coyote was one of the forms 
under "which the god Chinnigchinicli "was wor- 
shipped (Bancroft, lii. 166). The coyote figures in 
the Heluge myth of the Pajiagoes ; he warned 
Montezuma, and -with him escaped the Flood (t&. 
p. 76). The Pomos made him the hero of one of 
the widely spread myths of a water-swallower; 
ho drank up Cle.ar Lake and lay do">vn to sleep off 
the effects ; a man pierced him ; the water flowed 
out, and "uith it the grasshoppers on which he had 
made a meal ; and tbey became the fish that are 
found in the lake {ib. p. 86). The Shastas told a 
legend of how there were once ten suns and ten 
moons, so that man was in danger of perisliing 
by heat and by cold alternately ; the coyote slew 
nine of each, and saved the human race {ib. 647) 
(for other coyote myths see Bancroft, iii. 545, 649 ; 
Muller, Geschichtc, pp. 64, 1086, 134). According 
to some of the Navahos, bad men are turned into 
coyotes at their death (Bancroft, iii. 528). 

Crab, lobster. — The lobster was generally con- 
sidered sacred among the Greeks ; if the people of 
Seriphus found a dead lobster, tliey buried it, mourn- 
ing over it like one of themselves ; a living one 
caught in their nets they put back into ;the sea 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 15). They held that it was dear to 
Perseus (Hartland, Legend of P. i. 9). In New 
Caledonia a crab goddess or demon is known, who 
has a sacred grove, on the trees of which are hung 
little packets of food for her. She is in the form 
of an enormous land crab, and causes elephantiasis ; 
she is the enemy of married people ; the little crabs 
are her messengers, and are feared as such {Miss. 
Oath. 1879, p. £§). In one district of Madagascar 
the lobster is tabu; it is never eaten or caught 
(v. Gennep, Tabou,jp. 292). 

Crocodile. — The Egyptian god Sebek was believed 
to take crocodile shape ; sometimes he was repre- 
sented as "wholly animal, sometimes only "witn a 
crocodile head ; offerings of cake, meat, and honey 
wine were made to the sacred animals, which were 
tame "uith the priests; oracles were dra"ii"n from 
their behaviour; they were embalmed at death 
(Wiedemann, Bcligion, p. 191). The alligator is 
said to be put into a tank in India sometimes and 
"worshipped (Crooke, ii. 253). In West Africa, 
Bastian saw crocodiles fed in a pond, but it docs 
not appear -whether they were regarded as sacred 
{Bilder, p. 161). The crocodile is respected in 
many parts of Africa and Madagascar {Int. Arch. 
xvii. 124 ff. ; v. GennM, Tabou, p. 279 11'.), the Malay 
Peninsula {JBAS, S.B., No. 7, p. 24), and New 
Geo^a {JAX xxvi. 3S6). In New Guinea and 
the East Indies crocodiles are frequently respected 
as being the abodes of souls of ancestors (Hagen, 
Untcr den Papitas, p. 225 ; Ha-ivkcsworth, Voyages, 
iiL 759) ; so, too, in West Africa (Hutchinson, Im- 
pressions, p. 163) ; any one who falls a victim 
to a crocouile is supposed to have incurred the 
vengeance of some one -who has taken that form ; 
those who kill crocodiles are stmposed to take that 
form after death. Slightly different is the Mala- 
gasy view, wliich makes the crocodile the ally of 
the magician in his lifetime (v. Gennep, Taoon, 
p. 280). The Matabele hold that killing a crocodile 
IS a serious crime, because its liver and entrails 
can be used as charms (Decle, Three Years, p. 163) ; 
so, too, the Bechnnnns (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 
390). On the other hand, some of the Bantu tribes 
— it is not clear whether theBakuenas alone or not 
(probably not; cf. Chapman, Travch, i. 40)— seem 
to regard the crocodile in another light. A man 
over whom a crocodile splashes water is exclude 
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from the village, in other cases a man bitten hy a 
crocodile (Merensky, Beitrdge, p. 92 ; ZE i. 43) ; the 
dead crocodile is handed over to the doctors to 
make medicine of; if one is killed, the children 
cough, and a piacular sacrifice of a black sheep 
must he ofiered (Merensky, loc. cit.). In many 
places the crocodile is attacked only if it has 
alre^y shown its_ hostility to man. The Anti- 
merinas trace their descent from the crocodile, 
which, however, formerly waged war on them, 
after wMch a treaty was made. If this is violated, 
notice is given in the district, and complaint is 
made of the ofience on the shores of the lake ; the 
crocodile tribe is called upon to hand over the 
offender, and to make matters more certain a 
baited hook is thrown into the water. On the 
following day the capture is hauled up, condemned 
to death, and executed on the spot. Thereupon 
the persons present begin a lamentation ; and the 
body is -wrapped up in sUk and buried -with the 
ceremonies usual at the interment of a man. On 
its grave a tumulus is raised (v. Gennep, Tahou, 
p. ^Iff.). The same precautions are taken and 
the same respect is shown in Borneo and Sumatra 
(Golden Bough?, ii. 39081). In the Philippines, 
offerings -were made even when the islanders had 
no intention of attacking the animals (Marsden, 
Sumatra, p. 303). In North Arakan the ceremony 
of ya, or ‘ tabu,’ is strictly performed when any one 
belonging to a -village has been killed by an 
alligator (JAI ii. 240). This is perhaps explained 
hy the belief of the Philippine Tagalogs that any one 
so killed becomes a deity, and is^carried up hy the 
rainbow (Marsden, Sumatra, p.*301). Connected 
possibly ^vith the belief that the crocodile is a 
magician or his servant, is the Basuto belief that 
a crocodile can seize the shadow of a passer-by and 
draw him into the water; it is believed to suck 
the blood of the men and animals thus captured, 
hut not to injure them otherwise — a point -which 
still further brings it into relation with the magician 
(Arhousset, p. 12). Among the Jdkuns and in 
Celebes itis oelieved that women sometimes give 
birth to crocodiles or to t-wins one of which is a 
crocodile (Hagen, TJnter den Papuan, p. 225; 
Hiiwkesworth, iii. 766). In Celebes, families which 
tell of such a birth constantly put food into the river 
for their relatives ; more especially the human 
twin goes constantly at stated times to fulfil this 
duty, neglect of which is said to cause sickness or 
death. In South Africa the Bawendas draw the 
figure of a crocodile on the ground at the girls’ 
initiation ceremony (ZE xx-viii. 35). In the west 
of Ceram boys are admitted to the Knkian associa- 
tion at puberty ; in some parts the boys are pushed 
through a crocodile’s jaw of wood, and it is then 
said that the devil has swallowed them, and taken 
them to the other world to regenerate and transform 
them (Golden Bough?, iii. 442). Amours between 
crocodiles (or caimans) and human beings are re- 
corded in Senegambian, Malagasy, Basuto, and 
Dtwak folklore (MacCullooh, 260, 267). 

Crow, raven. — The most important area for the 
worship of the crow, or, if not worship, for the pre- 
eminence of the crow in the pantheon, is the north- 
west coast of America. Among the Thlinkets the 
chief deity, sometimes identified with the raven 
(hut cf. JAI xxviii, 144), is Yehl. In the Creation 
myth he plays a part similar to that attributed to 
the thunder-bird in the Chippewayan myth, and 
produces dry land by the heating of his wings ; j 
probably Chetlil, the name of the thunder-hird, j 
and Yehl, the Creator, are variants of the same 
word, which is also ^vritten Jeshl (Bancroft, iii. 
100 ff.). The neighbouring Haidas of Queen Char- 
lotte Islands make the raven their ancestor (Frazer, 
Tot. p. 6 ; Mission Life, iii. 32 ; Macfie, Vancouver, 
i. p. 452 ; but see Boas, Jndianische Sagen, p. 306 f.. 


where the chief incident is a contest between Yehl 
and his nncle). The crow figures as Creator in 
the Eskimo and Chukchi mythology (Seemann, 
Voyage of Eerald, ii 30, 67, 72.; Zts. Geog. Ges. 
Thiir. vi. 120). It also figures in a Javanese myth 
of origin (Med. Ned. Zend, xxxii. 131). Among 
the Gros Ventres it played an important part in 
the creation of the -world (Coues, Senry and 
Thompson, MS Journals, i. 351). The crow 
appears occasionally in Deluge m3dihs (Bel. des 
J6s. 1633,- p. 16 ; Am. Bev. -viii. 397 ; Ann. Prop. 
Foi, xiv. 52, etc.), and the early date of the first 
notice seems to establish the native character of 
the myth ; in several cases the crow is said to have 
been originally white, hut to have suffered a change 
as a punishment (Ann. P. F.; Am. Bev., loc. cit.. 
Boas, p. 273), or for some other reason (Leland, 
Algonquin Legends, p. 27) ; a similar myth is found 
in Europe (Wiedemann, Ehsten, p. 404; Zts. 
dcutsches Altcrtum, N.S. x. 15). In the north- 
west of America the crow is a culture hero, who 
brings the light, after tricking the power in whose 
possession it is, or gives fire to manidnd (Bancroft, 
loc. cit.). The same trait is found in Victoria 
(Parker, Aborigines, p. 24 ; hut cf. Dawson, Aust. 
Abor. p. 54, where the crows are represented as 
keeping the fire to themselves). Among the Algon- 
quins the crow was held to have given man Indian- 
com and beans ("Williams, ‘ Key mto the Language 
of America’ in Mass. Hist. Soc. iii. 219). A 
Spanish expedition in California in 1602 reported 
that the Indians of Santa Catalina Island venerated 
two great black crows ; but it seems probable that 
they were in reality buzzards (Bancroft, iii. 134), 
which are kno-wn to have been respected and wor- 
shipped in California (Golden Bough?, ii. 367). As 
a parallel fact may be quoted the keeping of ravens 
at Nimeguen at public expense (Hone, Everyday 
Book, i. 44). The Ainus also keep crows, and 
reverence them (Frazer, Tot. p. 14). For Indian 
crow myths, etc., see Crooke, i. 166, ii. 243-245. 

The name of the crow is sometimes tabu (Holz- 
moier, Osil. p. 41 ; cf. "Wiedemann, Ehsten, p. 492, 
for another form of respect). It is not killed in 
Victoria (Morgan, Lfe of Buckley, p. 53 ; Parker, 
Abor. p. 25), New England (Williams, in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. iii. 219), among the Gilyaks (v. Schrenck, 
Beisen, iii. 437), parts of Europe (FolMore, xi. 240 ; 
New Voy., London, 1819, iv. 60), and North America 
(Pennant, Arctic Zoology, p. 246), the explanation 
given being that it contains the souls of the dead 
(Morgan, Parker; cf. Crooke, ii. 243). Connected 
possibly wth the idea of the crow as a soul-anim^, 
is the belief that it brings the children (Germania, 
xvii. 349; Ploss, Kind, p. 12; Zts. d. Altertum, 
N.S.x. 11; cf. AoWan, de An. Nat. iii. 9; Hesychius, 
Lexicon, s.v. Kovpiiiyevos, etc.). The crow is one of 
the birds which figure in the annual proces.sions 
so commonly found in Europe (SchUtze, Holst. 
Idiot, iii. 165 ; J. des V. f. MecTd. Ges. ii. 123). 
Either a living crow or the nest was carried round. 
Frazer’s suggestion (Golden Bough?, ii. 446 n.) that 
the crow song of the ancient Greeks (Athenreus, 
viii. pp. 359, 360) was used in connexion vrith a 
similar ceremony may be regarded as certain. In 
some cases the crow is killed (Niedersachsen, v. 126). 
The ceremony is probably connected with the idea 
of the expulsion of e-vils. Offerings are made to 
crows at funerals in India (Home and For. Miss. 
Bee. 1839, p. 303). 

As a bird of omen, the crow, raven, or rook i* 
inauspicious (Dorman, Prim. Sup. P. 224 ; PurchM, 
iL 1758; Billmgs, i. 231 ; Zts. aesV.f. Volksk.m. 
134; "Wolf, BeUrage, i. 232; Henderson, FolHore 
ofN. C7. p. 20, etc. ; the Talmudic tractate <SAaooaf A, 
675). Occasionally it is the reverse (Autoh. of 
Kah-ge-ga-howh, p. 48), especially at a funeral 
(Crooke, ii. 243). The crow is specially associated 
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■with sorcerers in Australia [JAI xx. 90), America 
(Schoolcraft, Ind. Tr. iv. 491 ; Adair, Hist. pp. 173, 
194), and Exirope (Clouston, Folklore of Haven, 
p. 20). The Twanas hold that when a person is 
very sick the spirit of some evil animal, sent by 
a wizard, has entered into him and is eating 
away his life (Eells, Ten Years, p. 43). Ancient 
diviners sought to imbue themselves with the 
spirit of prophecy by eating the hearts of crows 
(Holden Bough?, ii. 355) ; and raven broth in 
Denmark is held to confer the powers of a wizard 
on the person who tastes it (Clouston, loc. dt.). 
The crow is largely used in magical recipes (Folk- 
lore, xi. 255). A stone found in its nest is believed 
to confer invisibility (FLJ viL 66 ; Alpenburg, 
Alpenmifthen, p. 385). Both in India and Greece 
the brains of crows were regarded as specifics 
against old age (Crooke, ii. 245; Golden Sough?, 
ii. 355). Eor folk-tales of the crow see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 250-258, and Bauly-’Wissowa, 
s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 76. 

Cuckoo. — In various parts of Europe are per- 
formed ceremonies named after the cuckoo. At 
Pollem, near Thieux, was held, on August 21st, a 
cuckoo court; husbands whose wives deceived 
them had to appear, and at the end of the proceed- 
ings the last married man in the village was 
thrown into the water (Diiringsfeld, Cal. beige, 
ii. 116). In other parts the ceremony was in the 
middle of April (Kolland, Faune, iL 91). At 
Stembert a man called the cuckoo was placed on 
a waggon with the last married man of the village 
by his side ; they were dragged through the village 
and the cuckoo was thrown mto the water (Harou, 
Contrih. EK. ii.). With these customs we may per- 
haps connect a Harz custom of putting a cuckoo 
into the bride-chamber, probably as a fertility 
charm (Prbhle, Harzbildcr, p. 87), and the cuckoo 
dance at North Friesland marriages (Ausland, 
Ivii. 810). In S.E. Russia at Whitsuntide, a pole 
is put up with a cuckoo upon it ; round this a 
dance is performed (ib. lix. 253). A cuckoo dance 
was also knouTi in Lithuania, for which the third 
day after Easter was the proper season ( Wurzbach, 
i. 216). Among the Rajputs of India the girls 
paint a cuckoo on a tree or board at the Dusserah 
festival, and lay flowers and rice on it ; they then 
call till a cuckoo comes (Bombay Gae. ix. i. 137). 
The scavenger caste also worship cuckoos (ib. 
p. 380). A cuckoo tabu is very common in Euro- 
pean folklore (Folklore, xi. 240), and in Mada- 
gascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 264). Like many 
other migrants, it should be greeted iu _the spriim 
by letming or running (Traditions pop. iiL 345). It 
is saiCto lay Easter eggs (Schw. Arch. i. 115), and 
‘ cocu-maUard ’ is one of the names given to ‘ Blind 
Man’s Bufif’ (Trad, pop., loc. cit.). The cuckoo is 
a bird of bad omen (Bbcler-Kreutzwald, Ehsten, 
p. 140 ; Russwurm, Eibovolk, sec. 358 ; Mdusine, 
1 . 464). It is connected with rain (Panzer, Bdtra^, 
u. 172 ; do Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 2^). It is 
commonly believed that it is not a migrant, but 
turns into a hawk (cf. de Gubematis, ii. 231). For 
cuckoo myths, beliefs, etc., see ZM iiL 209-298, 
and de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 226-235. 

Deer. — Tamo deer were kept in Guatemala, 
which wore held sacred by the mhabitants on the 
ground that their greatest god had visited them in 
that form (Bancroft, iii. 132). The natives of Nicar- 
agua had a god whoso name was that of the deer, 
but the animal was not regarded as a god ; they 
explained it by saying that this god had to bo 
invoked by those who hunted the deer (ib.). Deer 
are tabu in Sarawak, and botli there and in Cali- 
fornia they are held to be the abode of souls of 
deceased ancestors (JAI xxxi. 187, 193 ; Bancroft, 
iii. 131). In West Africa an antelope is sacrificed 
annually (Ellis, Tshi - speaking Peoples, p. 224). 


Especially in America, deer, moose, and elk were 
treated with great respect by hunters ; their bones 
might not be given to the dogs, nor might their fat 
be dropped npon the fire, because the souls of the 
dead animals would know that they were not being 
properly treated and tell the otliers. In Honduras 
the Indians preserved the bones till their houses 
were quite encumbered, for they believed that 
othenvise they would not be able to take other 
deer. If a man were ill among the Chiquitos, 
the medicine-man would explain it by saying 
that he had thrown deer flesh away, and the 
sonl of the deer had entered him and was kill- 
ing him. The Tzentales and Kekehis offered 
copal to a dead deer before they ventured to skin 
it. Cherokee hunters ask pardon of the deer they 
kill, otherwise Little Deer, the chief of the deer 
tribe, who can never die or bo wounded, would 
track the hunter by the blood drops and put the 
spirit of rheumatism into him. The Apache 
medicine-men resorted to certain caves, where they 
propitiated the animal gods whose progeny they 
mtended to destroy. When the Thompson River 
Indians of British Columbia killed a deer, they 
thought the survivors were pleased if it was 
butchered cleanly and nicely ; if a hnnter had to 
leave some of the meat behind, he hung it on a tree, 
especially the head, so that it might not be con- 
taminated by dogs and women. Venison was never 
brought in by the common door, because women 
used it ; the head was never given to the oldest or 
the second son of a family, lor that would make 
the deer wild (Golden Bough?, ii. 406). The 
Eskimos of Hudson Bay believe that a white bear 
rules over the reindeer. They pray to him to send 
the deer, and assure him that they have been 
careful to treat the deer well (ib. p. 408). Deer 
and sea-animals may not come in contact with one 
another (Snd Ann. Hep. Bur. Ethn. p. 695). 

The deer is eaten by more than one tribe in con- 
nexion ivith the feast of new com. Among the 
Delawares, venison and com were provided, and 
divided into twelve parts, according to the number 
of the old men who took part in the ceremony ; 
after they were eaten, the new com was free to all : 
in the evening, venison was again eaten and the 
remainder burnt, for it might not remain till the 
sun rose, nor might a bone be broken. A deer 
bumt-offering was made with much ceremoiw once 
a year (Beatty, Journal, p. 84 ; cf. Rupp, History 
^ Berks, p. 23, quoting a letter of W. Fenn). The 
Housatunnuks also had a deer feast, but it is not 
brought into connexion with agriculture (Hopkins, 
Hist. Memoirs, p. 10). Probably the deer was re- 
garded as a form of the com-spirit ; for in Florida 
It was the custom to take as large a deer hide as 
could byjrocured, leave the horns on it, and at the 
end of Febmary fill it witb all manner of herbs 
and sew it together. They then proceeded to an 
open space and hung the skin upon a tree, turn- 
ing the head to the east. A prayer was then 
oflered to the sun, asking that these same fraits 
might be given. The hide was left up till the 
following year (JAI xxxi. 155 ; cf. the account 
quoted on p. 156 from Pnetorius). Probably a 
Papago rain dance performed beneath a deer's 
head stuck on a polo in the month of July may bo 
similarly interpreted (t6.). A small deer figures 
largely in Malay ‘and other folk-tales (Skeat, 
Fables). 

Dog. — ^It can hardly be doubted that the dog is 
the oldest, as it is also the most widely spread of 
the domestic animals. It has been maintained 
(Ausland, 1881, p. 658) that man’s association with 
the dog was due in the first place to its being used 
as food. Though there is no re.oson to suppose 
that the religious factor entered into the causes 
which brought about its domestication, the food 
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theory seems less probable than the Tieiv that the 
dog made himself the companion of man, rather 
than that he nras brought into subjection by the 
acts of man (cf. Much, Seimat der Indog trmancn, 
182-185). The dog is used as an article of food 
by a large number of peoples of low grades of cul- 
ture, and sometimes by higher grades, the 
Chinese. It was used by nemithio man in Europe 
for the pursuit of game, and is employed in a 
similar way all the world over at the present day. 
In some cases the breed has become in no way 
specialized thereby ; but among the Batuas {Int. 
Arch. ix. Ill), pigniies of the African forests, a 
great advance in this respect is found. Among the 
Ainus the dog is used for capturing fish (Howard, 
Life, p. 61). Mainly in Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions it is used as a drauglit animal ; occa- 
sionally as a beast of burden. It was used by the 
Cimbn in war ; the same usage prevailed in 
Uganda and Usukuma. (For the uses to which 
the products of the dog are pat, see Int. Arch. 
ix. 140fi-.). 

‘Dog’ is found as a term of abuse among 
Semitic and most Muhammadan peoples ; among 
the Romans the contempt thus expressed was less 
than in modem Europe. 

A myth of dog ancestry is not uncommon ; it is 
found in Alaska (Lisiansky, pp. 196-197), among 
the Dog -Ribs (Petitot, 311 ff.), the Ojibwas 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 4), in Madagascar (v. Gennep, p. 
231), Indo-China - [As. Q. Sev. 3rd ser. i. 140), 
Kirghiz (Petermann, 1864, p. 165), New Guinea 
(Chalmers, p. 151), among the KaJangs of Java 
(Raffles, i. 328), and even in Europe (Liebrecht, 
p. 19 ; see also in general MacCulloch, 263 f.). In 
the Pomotn islands the first race of men are held 
to have been made into dogs {Miss. Cath. 1874, 
343). 

Especially in N. America the dog (coyote) figures 
in Creation myths (Bancroft, ^aw.), and occasion- 
ally in Deluge myths (see ‘ Deluge ’), The Pottawa- 
tomies believe that in the moon is an old woman 
making a basket; the earth will be destroyed 
when it is finished ; but a great dog mins her 
work at intervals and then results an eclipse {Ann. 
Prop. Foi, xi. 490). Among the Mongols, Mbocobis 
{Int. Arch. l.c. 147), Cluquitos (Tylor, i. 329), 
Chinese {Ann. Prop. Foi, xxiL 355), etc., a similar 
association of the dog with eclipses is found. In 
Kamtchatka, earthquakes are attributed to TouUa’s 
dog, Kozei (Krachenninikow, i. 94). Classical 
mythology tells us of Cerberas {q.v.), who guards 
the entrance of the Infernal Regions (see Bloom- 
field, Cerberus, the Dog of Hades). In N. Borneo a 
fieiy dog is held to watch at the gate of Paradise, 
and to lay claim to all virgins (Forster, ii. 239) ; the 
Massachusetts also believe that a d(m watches the 
gate (Wood, p. 104) ; so, too, the Eslnmos {ZE, 
1872, 238) ; and the Iroquois the bridge by which 
soMs had to pass {Bel. des Jis. 1636, 104). 

Yama was held to have two dora, whom he sent 
out to bring in wandering souls {Big Veda X. xiv. 
10-12 ; Atmrva Veda, viii. 1, 9) ; and these dogs, 
described as four-eyed {i.e. with two spots above 
the eyes), recur in the Avestan dogs that guard 
the Chinvat Bridge, which leads from this world 
to the future life ( Vendidad, xiii. 9 ; Sad Dar, 
xxxi. 5 ; cf. Schermau, Materialien sur Geschichte 
der indischcn Visionsliteratur, pp. 127-130, and the 
references there given). 

The Aztecs sacrificed a red dog to cany the soul 
of the king across a deep stream (Bancroft, ii. 605), 
or announce his arrival {ib. iii. 538 ; cf. Ober, 
p. 320) ; in Louisiana they killed their sick and 
sent dogs on to make the announcement (Stoddart, 
p. 421). 

The Tlaxcalans hold that a wer-man appears as j 
R dog {Dav. Ac. viii. 122). In BSara a great white i 


wer-dog was believed to sit at cross roads (Wahlen, 
i. 330). 

The Baschilange {Mitt. Af. Ges. iv. 255) and 
Tonkinese {Z. allg. Erdk. i. 108) believe that 
human souls take up their abode in dogs. 

Actual dog-worship is uncommon. The No- 
sairis and others are said to worship a dog (W. R. 
Smith, p. 291 )._ According to Raffles (i. 365), the 
Kalangs worship a red dog, and each family keeps 
one in the house ; another authority says they 
have images of wood in the shape of dogs, which 
are worshipped, and burnt 1000 days after the 
death of the person {Tijd. xxiv. 427). In Nepal, 
dogs are said to be worshipped at the festival 
called Khicha Puja (Wright, 39 ff. ; for other 
Indian cases see Crooke, iL 218 ff.). The Yorabas 
have a demi-god, Aroui, god of the forest, with a 
dog’s head {Miss. Cath. 1884, 221). Among the 
Harranians dogs were sacred, and held to be the 
brothers of the mystm (W. R. Smith, p. 291). In 
' ancient Egypt, dogs were commonly respected and 
mummified, in particular at Cynopolis (Strabo, 
812). In ancient Persia the dog was held in the 
highest esteem, and most rigorous penalties were 
exacted for killing it {Vendidad, xiii. xv. 19-51; 
Denkart, viii. 23). It was emplo 3 ’ed, moreover, 
in the sagdid, ‘ dog’s gaze ’ of the Parsi funeral 
ceremony, in which a ‘ brown four-eyed ’ dog or a 
‘white dog with yellow ears,’ was made to look at 
the corpse three times, and was also led three 
times back over the road traversed by the corpse 
(Geiger, Ostiranischc Kultur, 264-265 ; Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, i. 197 ; Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present, 388 f., 391 f.). The Bahnars say the 
dog is imder the protection of Bok Glnih, god of 
thunder {Miss. Cath. 1894, 133). Sometimes only 
the use of dog’s flesh is prohibited. The dog is 
found as a totem in Alaska (Lisiansky, 196) and 
in West Africa (Ellis, Tshi-sjp. p, 206) ; a dog-kin 
is found in Madagascar (v. Gennep, p. 234). In 
German New Guinea an offering of food is made 
to the spirit of a dog {Nachr. K. IV. land, 1897, 88). 
Among the Ob Danums the bodies of dogs are 
buried near the houses, rice and salt are given tliem 
in the grave, and rice is streum on the grave to 
induce the gods to send the souls to the dog- 
heaven (Sell waner, 78). The Woguls lay the bodies 
of roecially useful dogs in a small hut (Ides, p. _7). 
In Egypt a family shaved clean when the dog died 
(Herod, ii. 66) ; and so, too, the oivner among the 
Masai {Atcsl. 1857, 442), The Gonds purify tliem- 
selves when a dog dies (Hislop, Papers, p. 6). The 
Tunguses take an oatli by the dog, drinking its 
blood (Ides, 45). The exposure of the dead to dogs 
may spring from a similar idea ; it is found among 
the Magi, Bactrians, Hyreanians, and others 
(Spiegel, iii. 703), in Tibet {JRAS, S.B. lix. 212), 
Java ( Verh. Bat. Gen. xxxix. 40), and Kamtchatka 
(Krachenninikow, p. 189)._ Omens are fremiently 
draivn from dogs (Crooke, ii. 22211.; Auslana, 1891, 
874 ; Z. Ver. Volksk. iii. 134, etc.). The Kalanp 
strew ashes on the floor, and if a dog’s footmarks 
are seen, judge that the ancestors are favourable 
to a marriage {Tijd. T.L. V. xxiv. 424). 

Connected witli the sanctity of the dog is its use 
in art ; in Borneo it is a frequent tatu pattcra 
{■JAIxxxv. 113). As might be e.xpected, the do" is 
frequently sacnCced. The best known case is that 
of the Iroquois, who kill a white dog in January 
as a scapegoat ; it is then burnt, and the ashes 
sprinklea at the door of eveiy house ; but thcre^ is 
some doubt ns to the antiquity of the practice 
{Golden Bought iii. 72, 109). Other autlionties 
vary the details (Ontario Arch. Bep. 1893, 91 ; 
Sanborn, Legcnd^t P* V ) Miss. Her. xxv. 91, ctc.^ 
other dog-sacrifices arc found among the Sacs and 
Foxes {Miss. Her. xxxL 86), the Ottawas (Perrot, 
Mceurs, 19), the Mayas at New Year (Bancroft, ii- 
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703), and in the cacao plantations in May {ib, 692), 
in Honduras before war {ih. i. 723), etc. (see Ban- 
croft, passim). The Fuegians offer dogs ( Voice from 
S. Apr. xiii. 211). In Asia, dog-sacnfice is found 
in (Jhina (Ann. Prop. Foi, xxxvii. 217), Aracan 
(Miss. Cath. 1881, 69), Java (Med. Ned. Zend. xvi. 
307), etc. In Luzon the firstborn of a bitch are 
drowned (Globus, xlviii. 186). In Africa a dog is 
sacrificed by the Baghirmis (Barth, iii. 671 ; aeeSso 
Int. Arch. ix. 144, xvii. 135, for further references). 

In Greece the dog was regarded as unclean, but 
■was used for ceremonies of purification in Boeotia, 
probably as the animal of Hecate, to whom the 
Argives offered a dog. The Spartan ephebi oflered 
a young hound to the war-god (Famml, Cults, ii. 
507 n.). The Romans connected dogs with the 
Lares (Fowler, Eo>n. Fest. 101). They were sacri- 
ficed on April 25 (ib. p. 90), and in the Lupercalia 
(ib. pp. 313-314). 

The dog is frequently used in magic. In Da- 
homey a dead dog is nung up as a protection 
against sorcery (Robertson, Notes on A. 291 ; Ellis, 
Exve, 93). In Greece its flesh was used as medicine 
(Pans. iii. 250) ; so, too, among the Chukchis (Sauer, 
JReise, 236). Among the Kimbundas its flesh is 
reserved for warriors (Magyar, Reisen, 309). The 
dog figures in more than one ceremony of un- 
certain import. In China a big dog is dressed like 
a man and carried round in a palanquin in times 
of drought (Ann. Prop. Foi, xxii. 355). The 
Orang Dongus whip a black dog round the kam- 
pong in the first new moon after the rice season 
(Journ. Ind. Arch. ii. 692). The resemblance of 
the custom to the dog-whipping of the Carnival, 
handed do^vn as a popular custom here and there 
in England (Nicholson, Folklore, p. 22), suggests 
that it is meant as an expulsion of evils (cf. Waling 
Dykstra, p. 318). For Jewish beliefs concerning 
the dog see Kohler, JE iv. 631 f. 

Dragon. — Although the dragon is usually asso- 
ciated with the pe^les of East Asia, it is by no 
means unkno-wn m Europe. Not only is the story 
of St. George and the dragon told (Hartlaua, 
Legtnd of Perseus, pass.), but we find in the Mabi- 
nogion the same legend of the fighting dragons as 
occurs in the. Malay Peninsula (cf. ^eat, Malay 
Magic, p. 304). In European, folklore the dragon 
is taken round in procession at many places 
(Grande Encyclopedic, s.v. ' Dragon ’), and there are 
many local dragon legends. Part of Anglesey is 
said to have been ravaged by a dragon ; at last a 
champion tackled it, but his victory brought him 
reproof, not reward, for he had done his deed on 
Sunday In the Alps a dragon inhabits a tarn ; if 
a stone is thro'wn in, rain will follow, however good 
the -Nveather may be ; for if it hits the dragon, its 
movements throw up so much spray that a mist 
appears from which the rain condenses (Jecklin, 
I'oUist i. 44). On Norse houses the dragon some- 
times figures as a weather-vane or gable de- 
coration. Germanic mythology abounds in stoiies 
of dragons, which inhabit air, water, and earth, 
bringing woe (and, more rarely, weal) on men and 
animals, spitting forth fire and venom, and guard- 
ing treasures (bleyer, Germanische Mythologie, 95- 
100). There is, moreover, an entire cycle of tales, 
exemplified in the story of Perseus ana Andromeda, 
in which human sacrifices must be made to a 
dragon, who is finally slain by the hero (MacCuUoch, 
381-409). 

The association of the dragon -n-ith water is by 
no means confined to the west; in Chinn the 
waterspout is regarded as a dragon, which is never 
seen completely, for its head or its tail is always 
inrisible. The dragon and the tiger are at emnity, 
and if a tiger’s bones are thresra into a ‘ dragon’s 
well,’ rain Avill follow within three days, for the 
animals fight, and when the dragon moves, rain 
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falls (Doolittle, Social Life, iL 264, i. 275). The 
great dragon lives in the sky, and the emperor is 
the earthly dragon (Gould, Mythical Monsters, 
p. 215; see pp._ 215-257, 377-404). In Japan the 
dragon is associated not only with water but also 
■with a variety of other things. The dragon pro- 
duces nine young at a birth, each with different 
qualities ; hence dragons are carved on bells, 
musical instruments, drinking vessels, weapons, 
books, chairs, and tables, according to the par- 
ticular tastes of the different kinds of dragom 
One kind loves dangerous places ; consequently it 
is put upon the gables of houses (Natur, 1878, p. 
549). India, too, had its dragons ; one used to he 
in wait for boats or ships, hiding itself on a neigh- 
bouring mountain ; a criminal ootained his life on 
condition of ridding the country of the nest ; he 
had human figures made, and the bodies filled ■with 
hooks, etc. ; the dragon devoured them, and per- 
ished (Lettres 6dif. x^viii. 409 ; cf. Crooke, ii. 129- 

131) . In the same way in the lost century a 
dragon on the borders of Wales was said to have 
been induced to meet his fate by putting red flannel 
round a post on which sharp spikes were fixed. 
Tiamat is the cosmogonic dragon of Babylonia (see 
BAB..AssyK. Religion). 

Eagle. — The eagle is frequently respected, but, 
except in Australia, the respect does not seem to 
have risen to an actual cult. In many parts of 
Australia the eagle-hawk is one of the names of 
the phratries into which many tribes are divided ; 
in Victoria, Pundjel seems to be a deified eagle- 
hawk (Brough Smyth, i. 423); elsewhere it is 
the evil spirit, so-called, "which is the eagle-hawk. 
Mullion is the name of the former, Malian of the 
latter, and their identity is established by the 
belief and practice of tbe Wellington district, 
where the eyrie of tbe eagle-hawk was formed on 
the ground, at initiation, in memory of his contests 
with an anthropomorphic god, Baiame_(Man, 1905, 
28). The Apaches thmk there are spirits of Divme 
origin in the eagle and other birds (Bancroft, iii. 

132) . The Ostiaks regard a tree as holy on which an 
eagle has nested (Latham, Russian Empire, p. 110). 
In the island of Tauri, off New Guinea, a certain 
kind of eagle is tabu, but there are no totemic ideas 
connected with it (Zts. val. Rechtswiss. xiv. 325) ; 
the osprey is hope (‘sacreu’) in Now Georgia (JAI 
xxid. 386). The Osages would turn back from an 
expedition if an eagle were killed (Nuttall, Travels, 
p. 87). The Samoyeds account it a crime to kill au 
eagle, and if one is caught in a snare and drowned, 
they bury it in silence (Schrenck, Reisen, i. 168). 
The Bosnians regard it as unlucky to kill an eagle 
(JViss. Mitt. iv. 442). Some of the aboriginal 
Peru"vinnB asserted their descent from eagles 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 6). The Buriats hold that the good 
spirits sent an eagle as shaman, to counteract the 
evil deeds of the bad spirits; the first human 
sbaman "wos the son of the eagle qnd a Bnriat 
woman (JAI xxiv. 64). The Zuiiis, Dakotas, and 
others keep eagles for the sake of their feathers. 
The Mokis fasten an eagle to tbe roof in spring, 
and Irill it at the summer solstice in order to get 
its feathers for ritual purposes ; the body is buned 
in a cemetery, and it is believed that the soul of 
the eagle goes to the other eagles and returns again 
as an eagle (Globus, lxx"vi. 172). The Hopi hunter 
purifies himself before going after eagles, and 
makes an offering ; one bird has a prayer-stick tied 
to its foot and is set free (Am. Anth., new ser., iii. 
701). The Blackfoot hunter practises many tabus 
when he is on the hunt for eagles (Grinncll, Black- 
foot Lodge Tales, p. 237). The Pimos connected the 
eagle with the Deluge ; a bird warned one of their 
chief prophets, but tlie warning was disregarded, 
and only one man was saved (Smiths. Rep. 1871, 
p. 408). In Jabim, New Guinea, a blighting 
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influence on bananas is attributed to the eagle, 
and no one plants them when an osprey is in sight 
(Zts. Gcog. Ges. Thur, xii. 95). Among the Ojib- 
was the sailing of an eagle to and fro was a good 
omen (Autoh. of Kahgegahbowh, p. 48; for the 
eagle see also de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. iL 195- 
197). The eagle is like\vise important in Indo- 
Iranian mythology. In the Rigveda (especially 
iv. 27) the eagle brings the sacred s5ma (which see) 
to mankind (cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, lllf. 
and the references there given) ; while in the 
Avesta an eagle dwells on the ‘tree hight AJl- 
Healing’ {Yasht, xii. 17) in the midst of Lake 
Vouru-Kasha (the Caspian), aided by his fellow 
(Dlnd-l Malnog-l Khra^, Ixii. 37-41). From the 
Avesta the eagle passes into Persian literature as 
the simurgh, whence is developed the roc of the 
Arabian Nights. The feathers of the slmflrgh, 
which dwells on Mount Kaf or Mount AJbarz, 
form talismans for the heroes Tahmuraf and Zal 
(Casartelli, in Comptc rendu du'congris scientifique 
international des Catholiques, 1891, sec. vi. 79-87). 

In classical mythology the eagle occupied an 
important place ; it was the flrst of ominous birds, 
and Roman legions took up their winter quarters 
where there was an eaglet nest. The eagle is 
associated mth Zeus and the lightning ; its right 
wing was buried in fields and vineyards as a pro- 
tection against hail. The eagle stone (ierlrijt) and 
parts of tlie eagle’s flesh were used in magic (Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘Adler’). It was believed that the 
eagle was never struck by lightning. Its appearance 
was auspicious (ib. s.v. ‘ Aberglaube ’). The eagle 
is the constant attribute of Zeus in the older monu- 
ments (Famell, Cults, i. 128), as also of Jupiter 
(Preller, Bom. Myth.^ ii. 327). 

Eel. — For many of the Malagasy the eel is a 
forbidden food, and various tetiolo^cal myths are 
told to explain the fact (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 290). 
By the Imerinas it is regarded as a soul-animal ; the 
Betsileos believe that the lower classes pass into 
eels ; when the body is thrown into the sacred lake, 
the first eel that takes a bite becomes the domicile 
of the soul {ib.). The eel is also a soul-animal 
among the Igorrotes (Wilken, Het Animisme, p. 72) 
as well as in Ceram (ib.), and receives a daily por- 
tion of food. In the Paumotu Archipelago tne eel 
seems to have been held sacred ; when one was 
captured, prayers were offered at a shrine apparently 
devoted to a cult of female ancestors or relatives ; 
there was an ‘epmity between eels and women,’ 
and the latter might not look on them (Miss. Cath. 
1874, 366). In N. Siam, Mnang Naung was covered 
with water because its inhabitants ate white eels 
and thus enraged Thegya, the ruler of the world 
(Zts. Gcog. Ges. Thiir, iv. 149). In N. Queens- 
land a connexion between eels and a flood seems 
to exist (Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 205); 
although the passage may also be interpreted to 
mean that those who eat eels have the gift of pro- 
pjiecy. This belief is found in Europe (Wolf, 
Beitrage, i. 232, No. 694), Sacred eels were also 
kno^vn to the Greeks (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aal ’) ; 
and the eel is a totem of the Mundari Kols of 
Bengal and of the Oraons (Crooke, ii. 255). Neither 
they nor the Nosairis eat eels (Dussaud, Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis, p. 93). 

Elephant — In Siam it is believed that a white 
elephant may contain the soul of a dead person, 
perhaps a Buddha ; when one is taken, the capturer 
IS rewarded, and the animal brought to the long to 
be kept ever afterwards, for it cannot bo bought or 
sold. It is baptized and f6ted, and when it dies it 
is mourned forlike a human being (Young, Kingdom 
of the Yellow Bobe, p. 390 ff. ). In Cambodia a white 
elephant is held to bring luck to the kingdom, and 
its capture is attended with numerous ceremonies 
(Moura, Gsmbodge, L 101). In some parts of Indo- 


China the reason given for the respect paid to it 
is that it has a soul, and may do injury after its 
death ; the whole village therefore ffites it (Mouhot, 
Travels, i. 252 ; see also Bock, Temples and 
Elephants,^ p. 19 fl’.). The cult of tlie white 
elephant is found also at Enarea, south of 
Abyssinia ; but in view of the frequent respect 
accorded to white animals it is unnecessary to see 
in this any proof of Indo-Chinese influence. They 
are regarded as the protectors of mankind, and any 
one ■nmo killed a white or light-coloured elephant 
would pay the penalty ivith his life (Int. Arch, 
xviL 103). Among the Wambu^ves the elephant 
is believed to be the abode of the souls of their 
ancestors (ib.). The elephant is regarded as a 
tntela^ spirit in Sumatra (Tijdschr. T.L.V. xxvi. 
466). The name is sometimes tabu (Golden Bough?, 
i. 457). 

The hunting of the elephant is attended with 
numerous ceremonial observances. The "Wakamis 
of East Africa prepare for the chase by passing a 
night with their wives on a kind of ant-hill, of 
which they believe that the female elephant makes 
use to feed her young one. On the day of the 
hunt a dance is held, and they make certam marks 
on their forearms. The hunter buries the trunk 
and cuts off the end of the tail ; the latter he rolls 
up in palm leaves and puts in his bag; until he 
next goes to the chase this bag must remain in his 
wife’s care ; she also has a right to purchase some- 
thing with the proceeds of the sale of the ivory ; if 
the hunter quarrelled ivith her, his next hunt would 
be unlucky (Miss. Cath. 1874, 44). The Amaxosas 
offer a sacrifice after killing an elephant (Shaw, 
Story of my Mission, p. 452) ; the hair on the end 
of the tail is hung at the entrance to the cattle-fold ; 
the end of the ear and the trunk are cut off and 
buried, the tusks are taken out, and no use is made 
of the remainder (Kay, Travels, p. 138). According 
to another authority, excuses ore made and the 
elephant is appealed to during the chase not to 
crush his pursuers (Lichtenstein, Travels, L 254), 
and the tusks are sent to the king (ib. p. 270). 
The Hottentot hunter must sacrifice a sheep or 
some other small animal, and none but he may 
partake of its flesh ; any one, on the other hand, 
may eat of the slain elephant (Zts. Geog._ Ges. 
Thur. vL 42). The Wanyamwezis seek to propitiate 
the dead elephant by burying his legs, and the 
Amaxosas inter with the end of the trunk a few of 
the articles which they buy with the proceeds of 
the ivory (Golden Bough*, iL 400). In India the 
elephant is the representative of Gan^a, who is 
also figured with the head of this animal ; and 
in later Hinduism the earth is supported by eight 
elephants. Some elephants can fly through the 
air, and all have in their frontal lobes magic jewels. 
Touching an elephant is a chastity-test, and the 
hairs of its tail serve as amulets (Urooke, ii. 238- 
241). According to one account, the world rests 
upon on elephant (Tylor, i. 365). In "West 
Africa, elephants which destroy plantations are 
regarded ns wizards, and feared (WDson, West 
.Mrica, p. 164). On the Congo the end of an 
ekphant's tail is used as a sceptre (Int. Arch. xru. 
103). According to the Talmud (B‘r0.hh6th, Sib), 
it is a bad omen to dream of an elephant. For 
elephant myths see de Gubematis, Zool, Myth. u. 
91-94, cf. 77. See also ‘Earth-carrier,’ above. 

Fish. — ^Although sacred fish ore not uncommon, 
a fish-god seems to be a somewhat rare pheno- 
menon. Dagon is often regarded os a fi.sh-god 
(but see EBx, s.v, ‘ Dagon ’), out it is certam tMt 
ho had a human head and hands; posably his 
body was scaly, or he had the tail of a firii ; for 
that he was a fish-god seems certain from the fact 
that his worshippers wore fish skins (JHS xiv. IW, 
Quot. Menant, (Bypt. Or. iL 63). A figure probably 
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intended for, at any rate regarded as, Artemis 
Eurynome was depicted with a nsh’s tail (de Visser, 
Goiter, p. 187 ; cf. Famell, Cults, ii. 622), and there 
were sacred fish in the temples of Apollo and 
Aphrodite at Myra and HierMolis, which raises 
a presumption of a fish cult (de Visser, pp. 177-178 ; 
cf. p_. 163). Atargatis is said to have had sacred 
fish in a pool at Askelon, which were fed daily and 
never eaten; according to another account, they 
were the food of the priests. From Xenophon 
(Anah, I. iv. 9) we learn that the fish of Chains 
were regarded as gods ; and Hyginns tells ns that 
the Syrians looked on fish as holy, and abstained 
from eating them (EBi, s.v. ‘ Fish ’ ; for fish tabns 
see W. R. Smith, p. 29211.). In modem days fish 
are sometimes sacred in India, where they also 
play a considerable part in folklore, often serving 
ns life-indexes. They likeivise form the favonrite 
food of bhiits (ghosts). Varnna rides on a fish, and 
Vishnn had a fish-avatar (Crooke, i. 243, ii. 156, 
253 f.). The ‘ Small People ’ of Cornwall hate the 
smell of fish (Hnnt, Popular Bomances of the West\ 
109). According to the Talmnd, fish eaten in the 
month of Nisan are conducive to leprosy {Pesahim, 
1125). Iranian mytholoCT likewise has the fcara 
fish which guards the white H6m (Yasht, xiv. 29, 

xvi. 7 ; Bundahishn, xviii. 3-6, xxiv. 13), as well 
as the ‘ ox-fish,’ ‘ which exists in all seas,’ and whose 
cry makes ‘all fish become pregnant, and all 
noxious water-creatures cast their young ’ {Bunda- 
hishn, xix. 7). Fish are kept in parts of Wales to 
give oracles. Most of the South African Bantus 
will neither eat nor touch fish, riving as their 
reason that fish are snakes (Fritsch, Drei Jahre, 
p. 338). Other fish tabus are found in various 
parts of Africa {Internat. Archivfiir Ethnographic, 

xvii. 128). Among the Yezidis only the lowest 
classes are said to eat fish (Badger, Tm Nestorians 
and their Bitual, p. 117). In North Aracan fish 
mav not he eaten at harvest time (JAI ii. 240), 
and pregnant women are forbidden them in Servia 
(Globus, xxxiiL 349), thus reversing the teaching 
of the Talmud, which especially recommend 
them to women in this condition (Kethubim, 
61a). 

The economic importance of fish makes it natural 
that fishermen often propitiate them. In Pern 
sardines are said to have Been worshipped in one 
region, skate in another, dogfish in another, and so 
on, according to the species that was most plentiful 
(Golden Bought, ii. 410). Many tribes do not bum 
the bones of fish, because if they did the fish could 
not rise from the dead (ii.). The Thlinkets pay 
special respect to the first salmon which they take, 
and many other tabus are observed (ib. p. 411 f. ; 
for treatment of the first fish see also Sdbillot, 
Folklore des Picheurs, pp. 131, 254, 256). In the 
Aegean, sacrifices are stiD made to the melanurus 
(Walpole, Memoirs, p. 286 ;-'cf. Pliny, xxxn. ii.). 
in other cases magical ceremonies are resorted to 
in order to secure a good catch. In the Queen 
Charlotte Islands the fish are strung on a rope 
with feathers as charms, and put on the top of a 
polo stuck in the bed of the river. One of the tribe 
18 banished to the mountains during the fishing 
season, and may not have a fire or communicate 
with the tribe, or the fish will leave the river 
(Mission Life, v. 103). In Jabim, New Guinea, the 
fishermen may not bo mentioned, no noise may be 
made in the >’xllage, and women and children must 
remain at a distance from the fishers (Zts. Geog. 
Ges. Thiir. xii. 95). In New Caledonia for one 
kind of fish appeal is directed to ancestral spirits 
in the sacred wood ; ofTcrings are made there, 
and when the men go into the water, the women 
extinguish all fires but one; then tho 3 ' perform 
a dance, and silence follows. For the sardine a 
stone wrapped in dried twigs is taken to the 


cemetery and put at the foot of a post and two 
sorcerers perform eeremonies (Miss. Caih. ISSO, 
239). In some countries a fish is sacrificed for 
success in fishing (Sdbillot, pp. cit. p. 116 ; 
Krassoff, Peuple Zyriane, p. 101). 

The (ittawas held that the souls of the dead 
passed into fish (Eel. des J6s. 1667, p. 12; cf. ‘soul- 
animals,’ p. 493). In Japan the earthquake is ex- 

E lained as the result of the movements of a great 
sh in the 6ea_ or under the land (Natur, 1878, p. 
651). In the Middle Ages the same explanation was 
given in Europe (Mone, Anseiger, viii. 614). Fish 
are found as totems in South Africa (Fritsch, 
Eingeborenen, p. 163), Alaska (Trimmer, Yukon 
Terr. p. 109), and among the American Indians 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 4, etc.). Myths of fish descent 
are also found (»5. p. 6)._ For fish mj’ths see de 
Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 331-353 ; for the crab, 
i6. pp. 354-359. 

Fly. — In Greek mythology both Zeus and Apollo 
had names connectmg them with flies, but it is 
doubtful whether either of them can properly bo 
termed a fly-god ; for the appeal to the god was 
that he would keep flies from interfering with 
a sacrifice (Famell, Cults, i. 45). It is equally 
uncertain whether Beelzebub, whose name is 
commonly translated ‘Lord of Flies,’ hod any 
connexion with them. In Africa, however, there 
seems to be a real fly-god. Flies are kept in a 
temple (Beecham, Ashantee, p. 177). The Kal- 
muks regard the fly as a som-animal and never 
kill it (JAI i. 401). In North Germany it is held 
to be unlucky to Idll the last flies, and any ono 
who keeps one alive through the winter will re- 
ceive a sum of money (Bartsch, Sagen, ii. 186). 
In Greece the ‘brazen fly’ was one of the names of 
‘ Blind Man’s Buff’ (Pollux, Onomastikon, ix. 123) ; 
it is known as the ‘ Blind Fly ’ in Italy (Folklore, 
xL 261) and North India (PanjSb NQ, iv. 199). In 
the latter country it is a lucky omen for a fly to 
fall into the ink-well (Crooke, u. 267). According 
to the Avesta (Vendiddd, vii. 2, viiL 71), the demon 
of death assumes the shape of a fly. For Jewish 
le^nds concerning flies, see Krauss, JE v. 421 f. 

Fovzl, — ^Tho cock is one of the most important 
sacrificial victims (for Africa see Jnt. Arch. xvii. 
145-148), and has probably replaced larger and more 
valuable animals in many cases. In some of the 
Bantu tribes the men abstain from eating domestic 
fowls (JAI xix. 279). The Araucanians do not eat 
the domestic fowl, because they regard it os a 
transformed man (Bol. Inst, Geog. Argent, xv. 740). 
Fowls are also tabu in East Africa and Abyssinia 
(Globus, xxxiii. 78). A refusal to eat eggs is more 
widely found, bnt does not necessarily point to a 
tabu of the fowl ; abstinence from milk in the same 
WOT does not imply a tabu of cattle. 

The cock figures in spring ceremonies in Europe; 
in Schiermonnikoog a green branch is fastened at 
the top of the May-pole, and on it is hung a basket 
containing a live cock (NQ, 8th sor. x. 194). In 
the same way at Defynog boys put the figure of a 
cock at the top of a rod and earned it round on the 
eve of the first day of hlay (Montgom. Coll. xvii. 
268). Ibo cock is one of the forms in wiiich the 
com-spirit is supposed to appear (Golden Bough?, 
ii. 266). The cock is sometimes used in the ex- 
pulsion of evils (ib, ii. 103). Modem Jews sacrifice 
a white cock on the eve of the Day of Atonement 
(ib. p. 109 ; cf. p. 25). "Wo may probably interpret 
in the same sense the nmnerous European customs 
in which a cock or hen is hunted or beaten (Folk- 
lore, xi. 250, 251; BER xxxviii. 341); connected 
with these customs is the name of the ‘ blind hen ’ 
used in parts of Europe for ‘Blind Man’s Buff.’ 
These customs frequently re-appeiir in wedding 
ceremonies, perhOTs with the same meaning. The 
eating of a cock (Tradition, iv. 364 ; Anthropologic, 
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iii. 552 ; Bavaria, i. 390 ; JRussiscTic Bevue, xii. 269, 
etc.) may be a fertility charm ; and in like manner 
a cock and hen were carried before a bridal couple 
on their wedding day among the Jews of the 
Talmudic period [Gittin, 51a ; for other Jewish 
beliefs concerning fowls see JE iv. 139, vi. 344). 
Occasionally a dance is perfonned in which fowls 
are imitated (Bavaria, i. i. 394, li. i. 317 ; Prohle, 
Harzbilder, p. 8, etc.). In many of the games mth 
foAvls the successful player is tenned the ‘king.’ 

Sometimes witches are believed to take the form 
of cocks, and, according to the Talmud, the demons 
had cock’s feet (B^rakhoth, 6a) ; in Holland a cock 
put in a vessel over the fire is burnt to ashes to 
overcome the devil (Globus, xxvdi. 195). The cock 
scares demons and ghosts (cf. Hamlet, i. i. 149- 
155), and witches are obliged to return from their 
Sabbat when the cock crows (cf. art. Satanism). 
It is universally held to be a b^ omen for a hen to 
crow like a cock ; the remedy is to kiU it ; some- 
times it is also thro-vvn over the house top. The 
croudng of a red cock is held in Germany to 
betoken that a fire will break out in the building 
on which it is perched ; the same belief is found 
in China (Matignon, Superstition, p. 43). The 
cook is used in various magical ceremonies in 
China. When a boy is named at the beginning of 
his sixth year, two priests push a cock backwards 
and fonvards through a wooden cylinder (Zool. 
Garten, 1900, 70). On the coffin of a Chinaman 
whose body is being brought home is a white cock 
in a basket. One of the three souls is buried with 
the corpse, but it has to be caught ; it can find no 
rest till the grave is covered wth earth ; the cock 
is to show the soul its way back to the body (ib. 
71). For folk-tales and myths of fowls see de 
Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 278-291. 

Fox. — Dionysus had the surname of Bassareus, 
not, probably, because his worship coalesced •with 
that of an earlier fox-deity, but because as lord of 
the •vdne he protects the vineyards against the little 
foxes (CIR X. 21). A fox-god was also known in 
America (Muller, Urrelia. p. 320). Among the 
Chiriguanos it seems to be a soul-animal (Lettres 
6dif. ■viii. 335). In Europe it is one of the forms in 
which the com-spirit appears (Golden Bough, iL 
283) ; it was also burnt in some of the annual fires. 
A fox tabu is found at Inishkea (Proc. R. Irish 
Acad. iii. 631). 

At the Cerealia at Home foxes were set on fire 
and liunted about the circus, but it seems probable 
that they were originally driven over the fields 
(Fowler, Rom. Rest, p- 77 f.); Liebrecht draws 
attention to the_ similarity between this custom 
and the incident in the Samson story (Zur Vollcsk. 
i. 261 ffi ; Frazer, Paus. iv. 178). In Finnic 
mythology the aurora is kno-svn as the light of the 
fox (Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, p. xxxi). In China 
and among the Eskimos the fox is a wer-animal 
who appears in the shape of a beautiful woman 
and seduces the youths (Arch. Anth. v. 135 ; Rink, 
Esldmoiske Sagen, Nos. 16, 18). ^ The same belief 
exists in Japan, where some families are noted for 
their oAvnership of foxes (see ‘ Possession,’ above), 
and others refuse to intermarry -with them on the 
ground of their magical powers (Chamberlain, 
Things Jap., s.v. ‘Fox’). The fox is the hero of 
a number of Japanese tales (Globus, xxi. 332). 
In Schleswig-Holstein a procession ■vvith a fox 
in a basket takes place in summer, and presents 
are collected (Schiitze, Idioiikon, ifi. 165). To the 
fox is sometimes attributed the ^eduction of 
Easter eggs (Globus, xxxiv. 69). The name of 
the fox is sometimes tabu (Golden Botigh\ L 454). 
As an ominous animal the Lithuanians regard it 
as inausjiicious (Tettau und Temme, VoUtssagen, 
p. 2S0) ; but in Masuren and Siebenbiirgen the 
opposite view is taken (Toppen, p. 77 ; Haltrich, 


■viii. 4). For folk-tales and mj'ths of the fox see 
de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 121-142. 

Frog, toad. — In more than one European country 
the frog and the toad are hardly, if at all, distin- 
guished; they may therefore be treated together. 
That this confusion is found in the New World 
seems clear from the association of the toad with 
rain, exactly as the frog is, justifiably, associated 
•with water in Europe. In Ceylon the frog was 
held to be the undermost of the supporters of the 
earth; on its back was a turtle, then a serpent, 
then a giant ; and he upholds the world (Miss. Her. 
xviiL 385). In South America the Chibchas gave 
the frog a place among their divinities, and had an 
annual ceremony in connexion wth the calendar, 
in which the frog figured (Bollaert, Researches, 
p. 49 ; Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 256). Among the 
Araucanians of Chile the ‘land toad’ was called 
the lord of the waters (ib.). In the mythology of 
the Iroquois it is told how all the water was origin- 
ally collected in the body of a huge frog, by pierc- 
ing which loskeha formed rivers and lakes (Rd. 
desJds. 1636, p. 102). A similar story is told by 
the Micmacs (Leland, Algonquin Leg. p. 114), and 
the Australian blacks have Deluge legends in 
which the Flood is caused by the bursnng of a 
water-swallowng frog (Brough Smyth, i. 429, 477). 
Among the Wends the frog is believed to bring 
newborn children ; vdth this may be compared 
the Sea Dayak belief that the goddess Salam^andai 
takes the form of a frog; if a frog comes into a 
house, sacrifice is oflered to it and it is released ; 
Salampandai is held to make the children, and a 
frog is seen near a house when a child is bora 
(JRAS, S.B. •vii. 146; Schulenburg, Wend. Volk- 
stum, i. 94). 

In Bohemia, children are believed to h^ about 
the meadows in the form of frogs (Ploss, Kind\ i. 
12) ; •with this may be connected the Brandenburg 
belief that a woman who digs up a toad udll soon 
bear a child (Zts. Ver. Volksk, L 189). A Shan 
tribe, the Wa, believes itself to be descended from 
tadpoles (Asiatic Q. Rev., 3rd ser. i. 140). The 
Bahnars of Indo-China respect the frog, holding 
that one of their ancestors took that form (Miss. 
Gath. 1893, 140, 143), and in this shape he is believed 
to guard their fields. The Karens of Burma ex- 
plain eclipses by saying that a frog is devouring 
the moon (ib. 1877, 465). 

We have seen that the frog is associated ■mth 
water. Like the Araucanians, the Orinoco Indians 
held the frog to be the lord of the waters, and feared 
to kill it even when ordered to do so ; they kept it 
under a pot and beat it in time of drought (Gm^n 
Bough?, i. 103; Blanco, Conversion del Pirilu, 
p. 63). The Newars of Nepal worship the frog, 
which is associated %vith the demi-god Nagas in 
the control of rain. A sacrifice of rice, ghi, imd 
other objects is made to it in October (Golden 
Bough?, i. 104 ; cf, Latham, L 83, who says 
August). Water is also poured over a frog in 
India, or a frog is hung -ndth open ^mouth on a 
bamboo, to bring rain (Crooke, i. 73, ii. 256), 

In Queensland, British Columbia, and Europe, 
frogs are also associated ivith the procuring of rain 
(GB?, loc. cit.), and among the Bhils_ (Bombay 
Gaz. IX. L 355), etc. ; in the Malay Peninsula the 
s^winging of a frog is said to have caused hca^^ 
rain and the destruction of a kampong (JRAS, S.B. 
iii. 88). The toad is sometimes regarded as a 
tutelary deity in Europe (de Gubematis, Zool. 
Myth, u. 380). The Tacullies of British Columbia 
are said to have no gods, but say, ‘ The toad h^w 
me ’ (Maclean, Twenty-five Years, p. 265). The 
Caribs are recorded to have had idols in the form 
of toads (Sprengel, Ausxoahl, i. 43). In some pai^ 
of Germany the 'toad is regarded as a houschoio 
genius (ZU. Ver. Volksk. L 189; MS notes). IVitb 
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this compare the belief of the Roumanians that 
killing a frog or toad is an omen that the killer 
ndll murder his mother (Zts, Oest. Volksh. iii. 373). 
In accordance with this belief, the frog and toad 
are spared [Folklore, xi. 240, 241 ; Brandenburgia, 
viii. 418 ; Wiedemann, Ehsten, 454 ; Russwmn, 
§ 356, etc.). On the other hand, they are regarded 
as witches [FLJ v, 198 ; Haltrich, Zur Volksk. vii. 
4 ; Miillenhof, Sagen, i. 212 ; Holzmaier, Osiliana, 
p. 37). Accordingly they are often killed [Zts. Ver. 
Volksk. i. 182; Kolland, Faune pop. iii. 49 f.; 
of. Devonshire Assoc, xxviii. 63). Ror mapcal 
purposes they were killed at certain times of the 
year (Wuttke, Der Ahergl. p. 95 ; Eolland, op. cit. 
lii. 64). In Zoroastrianism frogs and toads are evil 
animals, and are to he killed ( Vendidad, xiv. 6) ; 
and in Armenia the frog causes warts (a belief 
found also in the United States) and makes the 
teeth fall out (Abeghian, Armenischer Volksglmibe, 
30 f.). To cure these warts, meat must be stolen, 
rubbed on the excrescences, and buried ; as the 
meat decays, the wart will disappear. 

In a Mexican festival one of the ceremonies con- 
sisted in a dance round the images of the Tlalocs 
placed in a pond alive with frogs and snakes, one 
of which eacn dancer had to eat during the dance. 
More definite was the belief of the Choctaws, who 
assigned to the king of the frogs and other aquatic 
animals the function of initiatmg the rain-makers 
(Miss. Reg. 1820, 408). We may put down to the 
same idea the belief of the Guaranis that if a frog 
enters a boat one of the occupants will die (Ruiz de 
Montoya, Conquista, § 12). The southern Slavs 
attribute a magical influence to the name of the 
frog, which may not be mentioned before a small 
child (Krauss, Sitte, 549). The precious jewel in 
the head of the toad is mentioned by Shakespeare 
(As yoM Like It, n. i. 13 f.); a similar belief is 
found in Germany (Germania, vii. 435). For 
myths and folk-tales of the frog and toad, see de 
Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 371-379, 379-384. 

Goat. — In Greek mythology the goat was associ- 
ated at Argos with the cult of Hera ; youths threw 
spears at a she-goat, and he who struck her got her 
ns a prize (Famell, Cxdts, i. 189), exactly ns in 
modem Europe many animals are shot at, struck 
nt blindfold, or otherwise gamed for (Folklore, xi. 
25). The custom was explained by a myth that 
Hern had once fled to the woods and the animal 
revealed her hiding-place. The goat was usually a 
prohibited animal in the cult or Athene, but was 
once a year sacrificed on the Acropolis (Famell, 
Cults, i. 290) ; it has been suggested that the tegis 
(which see) was simply the skin of the victim. 
Alyo(fi6.yos is found among the titles of Zeus, and 
there is a myth in which the animal figures as the 
work of Zeus ; he is called alyloxos, just as Dionysus 
is temied peMratyis (‘wearer of the black goat- 
skin’); in spite of the connexion of alyls, etc., nith 
the \vind, tlie original epithet was probably con- 
nected with the goat (ib. p. 100). In the worship 
of Brauronian Artemis, a worshipper sacrificed a 
goat, ‘ calling it his own daughter ’ (ib. ii. 436) — 
possibly a trace of human sacrifice. In Sparta 
a goat was sacrificed to Artemis before charging 
the enemy ; at iEgina torches attached to the 
horns of goats are said to have scared away 
invaders (cf. Liobrecht, Zstr Volksk. p. 261), and 
in Attica 500 she-goats were a thank-oftering for 
Marathon (Famell, ii. 449 f.). Aphrodite is the 
‘rider on the goat’ (ib. 684), probably because it 
was her sacred animal. 

At Romo goats were sacrificed nt the Lupercalia, 
nnd_ youths clad themselves in the skins of the 
victims. After feasting they ran round the base 
of the Palatine, striking u-ith thongs of goatskin 
the women whom they encountered, or who offered 
themselves to their blows (Fowler, Rom. Fest. 


p, 311), The Flamen Dialis was forbidden to touch 
a goat, and it was excluded from the cult of 
Jupiter (ib. p. 313). For the goat see also Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaubo,’ p. 2. 

Dionysus was believed to assume the form of a 
goat (Golden Bough", ii. 165), probablj^ as a divinity 
of vegetation. Many minor divunities like Pan, 
Silenus, the Satyrs, Fauns, etc., either are in goat 
form or have some part of their body taken from 
the goat, and they are all more or less woodland 
deities. In similar fashion, the devil is commonly 
believed, in Europe, to have one foot in the form of 
a goat’s hoof ; and throughout mediroval demon- 
ology the goat is associated with Satan and with 
witenes; while at the Sabbat the Evil One fre- 
quently was believed to assume the form of a goat. 
In Northern Europe, the wood-spirits Leslu are 
believed to have the horns, ears, and legs of goats, 
and the goat is a form in which the com-spirit is 
supposed to appear (Golden BougM, ii. 271, 291). 
In the 17th cent, the Circassian Tatars oflered a 
goat on St. Elios day, a date on which the lamb 
is also offered in some parts. After proving the 
victim to be worthy, they drew its skin over its 
ears and hung it upon a pole ; the flesh was then 
cooked, and consumed by men and women to- 
gether ; the men then prayed to the skin, and the 
women left them to their br.andy and devotions 
(Strauss, Reise, p. 116). In Africa the Bijagos 
are said to have the goat ns their principal divinity; 
on the Massa River the goat is kept ns a tutelary 
deity. It is sometimes regarded as the resting- 
place of the souls of the dead (Int. Arch. xvii. 104). 
The Idng of San Salvador was believed to have 
deposited his soul in a goat during his lifetime 
(Golden Bough?, iii. 407 ; Bastion, FetUeh, p. 12), 
and possibly this belief explains the position of 
the ‘ goat 01 the law ’ which Soyaux saw near Old 
Calabar (Aus West-Africa, i. 1U6). 

The name of the goat is tabu in the Sunda 
Islands (Golden Bough?, i. 462). The animal itself 
is similarly hedged round in South Africa (Galton, 
Travels, p. 84), Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
238), and in West Africa (Int. Arch., loc. cit.). 
e goat is tabu to some of the Bechuanas (Mac- 
kenzie, Daydaion, p. 65 n.) [‘Bushmen’ in the text 
should bo corrected; to ‘Bechuanas’], who believe 
that to look upon it would render them impure, ns 
well ns cause them undefined nneasine.'is ; it docs 
not, however, appear to be a totem. If a goat 
climbs on the roof of a house, it is speared at once, 
because it would bewitch the owner if it were not 
put to death (Mackenzie, 2’cn Years, p. 392). The 
antipathy, therefore, depends on its association with 
wizards. The goat is an important sacrificial 
animal, especially in Africa (Int. Arch. xvii. 136). 
In Athens it was e.xclnded from the Acropolis, but 
once a year it was driven in for a sacrifice (Golden 
Bough?, ii. 314). Frazer conjectures that the goat 
was originally a representative of Athene. 

From the Jewish custom of sending a goat into 
the wilderness laden with the sins of the people 
(sec ‘ Scapegoat,’ above, and art. Azazei.), hn.s been 
derived the name for the whole class of animated 
beings so employed in the expulsion of evils (Golden 
Bough?, iii. 101 ff.). The goat itself is the animal 
employed by the Lolos (Vial, Lcs Lolos, p. 12) in 
Wc.st Africa (Burdo, Niger, p. 182) and in Uganda 
(Ashe, Tsco Kings, p. 320). In Tibet a human 
scanegoat is dressed in a goat’s skin ; he is kicked 
anti cuffed, and sent away after the people have 
confessed their sins (South Am. Miss. Mag. xiv, 
112 ). 

The Karens of Burma attribute cclipsc-s to the 
fact that ivild goats are eating the luminary; 
the 5 ' make a noise to drive them away (Miss, Cnth. 
1877, 455). 

In Europe the goat appc.ars in processions and 
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other functions at Christmas, the Carnival, etc. 
(Mannhardt, Antike Wald,- u. Feldkulte, 184 ff., 
197). In Bohemia it is thro\\Ti from the church 
in September (Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch. 163 n.), 
but this apparent association 'W’ith the harvest may 
he late; for in Wendish parts the date was July 
2oth (Kosclie, Character, iv. 481). In Transylvania 
a goat dance is performed at weddings, probably as 
a fertility charm (Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch. 198). 
For the same reason, perliaM, the goat is given to 
the parents of the bride in Bidgaria, where, as in 
the Upper Palatinate, it forms the recognized dish 
(Anthrqp. ii. 687 ; SchSnwerth, Aus der Ohcr- 
^alz, i. 98 ; cf, 342). Among the Matabele of 
South Africa the husband gives the bridesmaids 
a goat to eat {JAI xxiii. 84). In the Vosges the 
younger sister who marries first must give her 
elder sister a white goat {MUusine, i. 454). 

‘ The goat ’ is one of the names by which the ‘ blind 
man ’ in Blind Man’s Buff is kno^vn {Folklore, xi. 
261). For mvths and folk-tales of the goat see de 
Gubematis, Zool. Myth. i. 401-428. 

Goose. — The goose was one of the animals which 
were tabu to the Britons (Caesar, de Bello Gall. V. 
xii.). The Norsemen also refused to eat it {Life of 
Bede, ch. xxxvi.). At Great Crosby it is still re- 
garded as tabu {Areh. Rev. iii. 233). But, on the 
other hand, it is not infrequently eaten with more 
or less ceremony. The Michaelmas goose is cer- 
tainly a very old custom. Tlie bird is hunted or 
killed in various parts of Europe {Folklore, xi. 253 ; 
for ceremonial eating see p. 259). In China two 
red geese are given to the newly married ; the 
explanation offered is that they are faithful to each 
other, as human beings should be {Zool. Garten, 
1900, p. 76). The goose is also a gift to the newly 
married at Moscow {Anthrop. iv. 324) ; it has per- 
haps in some cases taken the place of the swan 
(see below). The Mandans and Minnetarees made 
their goose medicine ; the dance was to remind the 
•wild geese, which then prepared to migrate, that 
they had had plenty of good food all the summer, 
and to entreat them to return in the spring 
(Boiler, Indians, p. 145). There were sacred geese 
in the Capitol and in Greek temples (de Visser, 
Gotter, p. 175). In mediteval times, the goose, like 
the goat (see above), was associated ivith •witches 
who frequently used these birds as vehicles to 
cany them to the Sabbat. For myths aud folk- 
tales of the goose, swan, and duck, see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 307-319. 

Hare. — Although the hare is one of the most 
important animals in the belief and practice of the 
uncultured, it cannot be said that it is anywhere 
regarded as dmne, unless it be among the Kal- 
muks, who call it Sakyamuni (the Buddha), and say 
that on earth the hare allowed himself to be eaten 
by a standng man, and was in reward raised to the 
moon, Avhere they profess to see him (Crooke, 
ii. 60). The connexion of the hare irith the moon 
is also found in Mexico (Sahagun, •vii, 2) and South 
Africa, whore the Hottentots teU the story of how 
death came into the world, and explain it by a 
mistake made by the hare in taking a message 
from the moon (Merensky, Beitrdge, p. 86 ; Bleek, 
Reynard the Fox, pp._ 69-74). In North .^erica, 
all the Algonquin tribes had as their chief deity 
a Great Hare (see ‘Cult’ above) to whom they 
went at death ; he lived in the east, or, according 
to some accounts, in the north. In his anthropo- 
morphized form he was Icno-vvn as Maniboslio, 
Nanabojou, Michabou or Messon (Brin ton. Myths', 
p. 193). In one aspect he is a pultnre hero, who i 
teaches to the Indians the medicine dance and the 
arts of life; in another aspect he is_a buffoon, who 
tries his magic art on various animals and fails 
ludicrously. In a New England Flood legend the 
Bunivors took a hare wth them to the mountain 


on which they found refuge, and learnt of the as- 
snaging of the waters by its non-retum (Josselyn, 
Account, p. 134). 

The name of the hare is frequently tabu (Russ- 
•wurm, Eibovolk, § 358 ; Holzmaier, Osiliana, 
p. 105 ; FLJ V. 190 ; Brit. Ass. Ethnog. Survey 
Rep. [Toronto Meeting], 353 ; Grimm, Deut. Myth. 
cxxiv ; GE' i. 457). It is unlucky to loll the hare 
{Folklore, xi. 240) or eat its flesh (Lyde, Asian 
Mystery, p. 191 ; Dussaud, Eist. des Nosairis, 
p. 93; Globus, xxxiii. 349; Ausland, Ixiv, 68, 
etc.). There is a ivide-spread belief that hare-lip 
is caused if a pregnant woman puts her foot in 
a hare’s form. 

Like many other animals, the hare is hunted 
annually at many places {Folklore, iii. 442, xi. 250 ; 
Mem. Soc. Ant. France, iv. 109 ; Milusine, i. 143 ; 
0ns Volksleven, viii. 42), and sometimes eaten 
ritually {Follclore, xi. 259). Sometimes the hare 
is offered to the parish priest {Ann. Soc. Em. 
Flandre, 6th ser. i. 436; FolMore, iiL 441 f.). 
The hare is more especially associated with Easter 
{Folklore, iii. 442), and is said on the Continent to 
lay Easter eggs {Das Kloster, •vii. 928; Scimeiz. 
Areh. Volksk. i. 116). It is one of the animals in 
whose form cakes are made at Christmas (Bartsch, 
Sagen, iL 227 ; IColbe, Bessische Volkssitten, p. 7 ; 
Curtze, Volksuberl. p. 441). Among the Slavs hare- 
catching is a similar game to Blind Man’s Buff 
(Tetzner, p. 86). In Swabia it is said that chil- 
dren come from the hare’s nest (Mannhardt, Germ. 
Mythen, p. 410). The hare is said to change its 
sex every year (Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 362). 

The hare is almost universally regarded as an 
unlucky animal; when a Kalmuk sees one, he 
utters a c^ and strikes a blow in the air (JAI 
i. 401). The Hottentots kill it, though they do 
not eat it {Zts. Geog. Ges. Thiir. vi. 42). Its 
appearance in a •village is thought to betoken fire, 
both in England and Germany (MS notes ; Groh- 
maun, Abergl. 376; Am Urquell, iii. 107; Zts, 
Ver. f. VolJ^k. x. 209). In Oesel it is sometimes 
of good omen (Holzmaier, p, 43). Probably the 
association of hares with ivitches is in part re- 
sponsible for the hare’s evil augury. In Gothland 
the so-called milk-hare is a bundle of rags and 
chips of wood ; it is believed to cause cows to give 
bloody milk {Globus, xxiiL 47). On the other 
hand, hares’ heads are found on the gables in the 
Tyrol, probably as a protection against witchcraft 
(Heyl, p. 166) ; a hare’s foot is a counter charm 
against witchcraft (Hone, Tablebqok, iii. 674). 
Aonong the American negroes, in like manner, o. 
most lucky charm is the left hind foot of a rabbit 
caught jumping over a grave in the dark oi the 
moon by a red-haired, cross-eyed negro. It is also 
to be noted that the rabbit is one of the chief 
figures in the folk-tales of the negroes of the 
southern United States, where he outwits ‘Brer 
Wolf’ and all other animals (Harris, Uncle Remus, 
his Songs and his Sayings; Nights with Uncle 
Remus, etc.). The hare is one of the forms be- 
lieved to he assumed by the com-spirit {Golden 
Bough?, iL 269). For myths and folk-tales of the 
hare see de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 76-82. 

Hawk. — ^According to the Gallinomeros of Cali- 
fornia, the hawk flew in the coyote’s face in the 
primeval darkness ; apologies ensued, and the pair 
together made the sun, put it in its place, and 
set it on fire (Bancroft, iii. 85). According to the 
Yocuts, the hawk, crow, and duck were alone in 
the world, which was covered with water ; the two 
former created the mountains from the mud brought 
up by the latter {ib. p. 124). 

The most important area for the cult of the hawk 
seems to be North Borneo {JAI xxxL 173 ff.). The 
Kenyahs •will neither kill nor eat it._ They address 
it, as they do anything regarded in its spiritual 
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aspect, by prefixing ‘Balli’ to its name; they 
always observe its movements with keen interest, 
and formally consult it before lea%'ing home for 
distant parts. The rites are very elaborate, and, 
if successful, secure that the hawks which gave the 
omens serve as tutelary deities during absence. 
After a war expedition, pieces of the flesh of slain 
enemies are set out ns a thank-ofieri^ to Balli 
Plaki for his guidance and protection. The hawk’s 
aid is sought before agricultural operations are 
entered upon, and a wooden image of a hawk with 
its ^vings extended is put up before a new house. 
During the formal consultation of the hawk, 
women may not be present; but they keep in 
their sleeping-places wooden images -with a few 
hawk’s feathers in them, which serve magical 
purposes during illness. In this tribe the hawk 
seems to be regarded as a messenger of the 
Supreme God, Balli Penyalong; but the thanks 
seem to be offered to the birds exclusively. The 
Kayans have gone some distance in anthropo- 
morphizing the hawk, though they BtUl retain the 
idea that it is the servant of the Supreme God; 
they appeal to it for help, but if they get no reply, 
they transfer their prayer to Laid Tenangan. The 
hawk-god, Laid Neho, is described as living in a 
house at the top of a tree; but the individual 
hawk is stiU of importance. Among the Sea 
Dayaks the hawk-god, Singalang Buroi^, has be- 
come completely anthropomorphized. He is the 
od of war, but they say that he never leaves his 
ouse ; consequently, though they take other bird 
omens, they do not regard the hawk as his 
messenger. He is the god of omens, clearly 
developed from a divine hawk species, and, as 
such, is the ruler of the omen birds ; a trace of his 
hawk nature is found in the belief that, though he 
ut on the form of an Han to attend a feast, he 
ew away in hawk form at the end of it, when he 
took off his coat. It is instructive to note that in 
the opinion of the Ibans there are only thirty-tliree 
of each land of ominous bird, though all are re- 
spected because of the impossibility of distinguish- 
ing ominous from non-ominous individuals of the 
same species. 

In Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 261) various 
species of hawk are ominous. Some Sakalava 
families regard one species as sacred and bury it. 
In Imerina prayers are addressed to it, and por- 
tions of the wing, leg, or body servo as charms. 
One tribe is called by the name of a species of 
hawk, and the hawk is its emblem. The omens 
given by hawks are good or bad, according to the 
species. 

In America the Kailtas hold that when a man 
died his soul was carried to spirit-land by a little 
bird ; if he had been a wicked man, the burden of 
his sins enabled a hawk to overtake the bird and 
devour the sotd (Bancroft, iii. 624). 

In Europe the hawk is regarded as lucky; in 
Baden one kind is kept or allowed to nest on the 
house ; its presence is thought to avert a flash of 
lightning ; m Bohemia a kind of hawk is regarded 
as a luck-bringing bird (Mono, Ameiger, viu 430 ; 
Grohmann, Aber^aube, No. 459). Like the owl 
and the bat, it is sometimes nailed on the doors of 
stables [Milusine, viii. 21). For hawk myths see 
de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 92-94. 

Horse. — In Greek cult there was at Colonus a 
common altar to Poseidon Hippius and Athene 
Hippie (Famell, Cults, i. 272). Artemis was also 
associate with the horse (ib. ii. 450) ; so, too. 
Aphrodite {ib. ii. ffll), perhaps in her maritime 
character. Cronus is said to have taken the form 
of a horse, and the Illyrians sacrificed a horse to 
him {ib. i. 29). But in none of these cases does the 
connexion of the animal with tlie deity justify the 
supposition that wo have to do with a horse-cult 


which has imdergone development, except perhaps 
in the case of Poseidon. There are, however, other 
deities intinaately associated with the horse, in a 
manner which makes it legitimate to suppose that 
they have imdergone^ antliropomorohization or 
taken up earlier theozoio elements. In the cave of 
Phigalia, Demeter, according to popular tradition, 
was represented Avith the head and mane of a 
horse, probably as a legacy from an older therio- 
morpiuc non-specialized com-spirit {Golden Bough?, 
ii. 303). In Laconia her priests were called iruiXot 
(de Visser, Gotter, p. 198; cf. JHS xiv. 138). Not 
only Poseidon but also the river-gods were, as a rule, 
conceived as tauiiform, but at Rhodes four horses 
were cast into the sea (Smith, Bel. Sem.’‘ p. 293) ; 
though this was interpreted as a sacrifice to the 
sun, it may have been connected with tlie horse 
form BO commonly attributed to water-gods in 
Gaul, Scotland, and North Europe generally 
{Teutonia, ii. 72; Black, Orkney and Shetland 
Folklore, p. 189 ff.). In Gaul we find a horse- 
goddess, Epona, whose name is derived from 
epos, ‘ horse’ ; there are also traces of a horse-god, 
Rudiobus {Rev. Celt. xxi. 294). Of less special- 
ized forms of horse-worship traces are to be 
found in Persia, where white horses were regarded 
as holy (Herod, i. 189 ; Geiger, Ostiran. Kult. 3501), 
and Teutonic regions, vhere their use was re- 
stricted to kings, and they were kept in holy 
enclosures (Tacitus, Germ. 9, 10 ; Gnmm, Deut. 
Myth.* ii. 652; Weinhold, Altn. Lcben, p. 47), 
Horses seem to have attained sanctity early in 
India (Crooke, iL 204), and the cult is not unlmown 
at the present day {ib. p. 208). Koda Pen, the 
horse-god of the Gonds, is a shapeless stone, like the 
tiger-god of the 'Warnlis (Hislop, Papers, p. 61 n.). 
(For the horse in mythology see Negelein in 
Teutonia, ii. ; de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. i. 290- 
296, 330-355. For superstitions see Pauly-XVissowa, 
S.V. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 76). 

The horse or mare is one of the forms of the com- 
spirit in Europe {Golden Bough\ ii. 281), and the 
sacrifice of the October horse at Rome is usually con- 
nected with this idea (but cf. Fowler, Bom. Fest. 
pp. 248-249 ; see also Grappe, Griechische Culte, 

. 839 n.). A horse race was held, and the right- 
ond horse of the victorious team was offered to 
Mars. Its head was cut off and adorned ■with a 
string of loaves, for which the inhabitants of two 
districts contended ; its blood was caught and used 
to fumigate the flocks in the spring (Fowler, Bom. 
Fest. p. 241 f. ; Golden Bough?, ii. 316 f.; cf. iiL 122). 
The head was fixed to the palace or the Mamilian 
tower. The custom of fixing horses’ heads to 
buildings is still common, though it does not follow 
that wo can explain the old custom on the same 
lines ; the modem explanation is usually that the 
skulls ore intended to keep away e'vil influences 
(Trade, Beidenthum, iii. 210). A similar custom 
exists in Germany and other parts of Europe of 
carving animals’, commonly horses’, heads at the 
end of the gables (Petersen, Die PferdeJeopfe ; Folk- 
lore, xL 322, 437). The horse is very commonly 
sacrificed in the Old "World {Teutonia, ii. 90-148), 
especially in burial rites_(t6. pp. 148-162). It is also 
oflered in South America {S. Amer. Miss. Mag. 
xxviiL 38). 

Processions in which a horse figures take place, 
commonly at Christmas, in Germany, France, and 
England {Teutonia, loc. eit. ; Norc, Coutumes, 
pp. 70, 72, 70, 203, 205; BHR xxxviii. ZM). The 
interpretation of these customs is uncertain ; the 
German ceremonies are often brought into con- 
nexion wth Wodan in popular belief ; a connexion 
with the com-spirit has also been suggest^ ; 
possibly they may be associated irith a mid-winter 
festival of the expulsion of evils, of which other 
traces can bo found (Panzer, Beifrag, ii. 116f.). 
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At Whitsuntide it vras the custom to hold a horse 
race (Mannhardt, Antikc Wald- -and Fddkulte, 
pass.), to -which we find a Eoman parallel in the 
October race ; they may probably be brought into 
connexion with the cult of vegetation. 

The horse is important as an ominous animal 
[Teutonia, ii. 15), and in modem folklore omens 
are drawn in particular from the white horse. It 
is frequently regarded as being of ill omen [RHR 
xxxvui. 298 ; Grohmann, Abergl. Nos. 336-337) or 
a foretoken of death ; but at the same time in 
Bohemia the white horse brings good fortune to 
the house where it is stabled (id .) ; and in Northern 
India it is a lucky omen for a horse and his rider 
to enter a field of st^r-cane while it is being so-wn 
(Crqoke, ii._ 207). The horse, like the bull, is a 
fertility animal (ib. ). If a boy is put on a horse 
immediately after his birth, Meeklenburgers think 
that he has the power of curing various maladies 
from which horses suffer (Floss, Kind^, i. 74). 
Some part of the magical importance of the horse- 
shoe is perhaps derived from the horse itself. In 
Wales and Ireland are found stories of the Midas 
type [Folklore, xi. 234). 

Hymna. — One of the chief centres of the hyaena- 
cult is the Wanika tribe of East Africa. (Jne of 
the higliMt ranks of their secret society is that 
of the Eisi or hyaenas, so called from the power 
of administering to suspected persons the oath by 
the hyaena, which, before the practice of burial 
was introduced, devoured the bodies of the dead. 
It is held that a false oath by the hyaena -will cause 
the death of the perjurer. The F’isi also protect 
the fields from thieves by consecrating them to the 
hyaena, which they; do oy making certain marks 
near the boundaries [Report on E. African Pro- 
tectorate, 1897, p. 10 ff.). The Wanikas look upon 
the hyiena as one of their ancestors, or as in some 
way connected -with their ori^ and destiny. The 
death of one is an occasion of universal mourning, 
and a wake is held over it by the whole people, not 
by one clan only. It is a great crime to one, 
and even imitotion of its voice entails payment of a 
fine (New, Life Wanderings, p. 188). Hysenns are 
tabu in Accra [Tnt. Arch. p. 101), and the Ewe tribes 
hold that they are inhabited by a god or spirit. The 
Masai expose their dead to be eaten by hyienas ; and 
if a corpse has to wait more than a day for burial, it 
is a token of ill-luck, to be countered by the sacri- 
fice of cattle (Baumann, Massailand, p. 163). South 
African Bantus likeiiise expose their dead to be 
eaten by hyienas [Account^ Uape ofG.Sope, p. 143), 
which they never Idll. The nysena is a common 
form of the wizard [Int. Arch., loc. cit.), and there 
are various stories told of the budas in Abyssinia 
and others ha\-ing transformed themselves in the 
sight of other people (Tylor, Prim. CulturP, i. 
310) ; gold rings are said to be found in the ears 
of dead hycenas similar to those -worn by the budas, 
who are workers in clay and iron. Among the 
Matabele, wizards are said to go to fresh graves 
and dig up corpses, to which they give medicine 
and transform them into hymnas (Thomas, Eleven 
Years, p. 293), which they then employ as their 
messengers, or upon -whiem sometimes they ride 
themselves, l^en the voice of the hyasna is heard, 
the hearer must remain perfectly atm. If a hyajna 
is wounded at night and escapes to another kraal, 
the place is thought to be the residence of a -uizard. 
The sight of a hytena at night is unlucky ; and if a 
man discovers a dead one, he runs away and remains 
perfectly silent about it. A -wizard or di^-iner, when 
his training is over, has to put on the skin of a 
hytena, as a sign that the Amadhlozi have endowed 
him ivith the necessary x>owers [ib.). In ancient 
Arabia it was believed that, if a hya;na trod on a 
man’s shadow, it deprived him of the power of 
speech and motion ; and that, if a dog, standing on 


a roof in the moonlight, cast a shadow on the 
OTound and a hymna trod on it, the dog would be 
dragged from the roof ns if a rope had been made 
fast to it [Golden Bough?, i 287). In Talmudic 
belief [Baba, himma, 16a), the male hytena goes 
through the stages of a bat, 'arpad, nettle, thistle, 
and demon, each lasting seven years. 

Leopard. — The cult of the leopard is -widely dis- 
tribute in "West Africa. In Dahomey it is espe- 
cially sacred to the royal family ; it is also an Ewe 
totem. A man who kills a leopard is liable to be put 
to death ; but usually he pays a fine and performs 
propitiatory ceremonies. No leopard skin may lie 
exposed to view, but stuffed leopards are objects of 
worship. Some of the king’s -ivi-i’es in Dahomey 
were known as l^o-si (‘leopard-wives’), A man 
wounded by a leopard was regarded as specially 
fortunate (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, p. 74 ; 
Labarthe, Reise, p. 153). 

The Bakwiris regard the leopard as possessed by 
etil spirits [Beitr. sur Kolomalpol. in. 194). On 
the Gold Coast it is regarded as the abode of the 
spirits of the dead (MiDler, Fetu, p. 97), or of eidl 
spirits [Mitt. Geog. Ges. Thur. ix. 18), which may 
endanger the life of the hunter or make him fire 
at a man in mistake for an animal. The hunter, 
when successful, announces his triumph to those 
who have killed a leopard previously; then a 
blade of grass is put in liis mouth as a sira that 
he may not speak ; his comrades tell the leopard 
why it was killed — because it had killed sheep ; 
a arum gives the signal for an assembly ; and 
the leopard is fastened to a post, its face to the 
sky, and carried round the to^vn, its slayer behind 
it on the shoulders of another man ; on their 
return the leopard is fastened to a tree, and the 
hunter is besmeared -with coloured earth, bo as 
to look like a leopard. Thereupon they imitate 
a leopard’s movements and voice ; for nine days 
after the death of the leopard they have the right 
to kill all the hens they can catch. In the after- 
noon the body is cut up, and portions are sent to 
the chief of the -village and othere ; the hunter 
retains the teeth, head, and claws [ib.). In Agome 
the hunter observes the same ritual interdictions 
as at the death of his -wife [Mitt. d. Schutegeb. v. 
156), Among the Ejorts the king has a right to the 
body of the leopard ; people loot each other’s towns 
when one is killed ; and the killer has the right to 
appropriate any article outside a house when he is 
on his way to take a leopard to the king (Dennett, 
Seven Years, p. 180). In Loango a common negro 
who kiUs a leopard, which is regarded as a prince, 
is tried, and must excuse himself by saying the 
leopard was a stranger ; a prince’s cap is put on 
the leopard’s head, and dances are held in its 
honour. In olden times the capture of a leopard 
was one of the few occasions on which the king 


onld leave his chibila (Bastian, Loango-Kiiste, p. 
43 ff. ; Int. Arch. x^di. 98). When a leopard is 
illed in Okeyou, its body is treated pvith great 
espect and brought to the hunter’s -village. Rc- 
resentatives of neighbouring -villages attend, and 
he gall-bladder is burnt corampopuio ; each person 
rhips bis hands down his arms to disavow gmlt 
Kingsley, Travels, p. 543). In Jebel Nuba a 
unter, on killing his first leopard, may not wash 
imself for several weeks ; the sldn belongs to the 
hief ; the hunter’s tabu is broken when the last 
ovice to kill a leopard has given him a slice of 
leat and received from him his shoes and the 
nimal’s skin [Miss. Gath. 1882, 461). In South 
Lfrica a man who has killed a leopard remains in 
is hut three days ; he practises continence and is 
sd to satiety (Kolbe, Pres. State, i- 2^). 

The leopard society is common in W est Alnca. 
lembers wear leopard skins when they seize theu 
ictims for sacrifice (King.sley, Travels, p. 5Zi), 
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Among the Yaos, leopards are among the animals 
•whose figures are drawn on the ground at the 
initiation of girls (Macdonald, Africana, i. 131). 

The leopard is one of the forms assumed by 
wizards in West Africa (Wilson, West Africa, p. 
398), among the Madis and Latukas (Stuhlmann, 
Mit Emin Pascha, p. 801), and the Baris (Int. Arch. 
X'vdi. 99). The Nubas believe that the spirit of a 
panther passes into the (‘priest’) 'when he 

gives on oracle ; he sits upon a stool covered •with 
panther skin and imitates the panther’s cry (von 
Hellwald, Naturgcsch. ii. 235). In Calabar, on the 
other hand, the leopard is one of the animals whose 
images are placed in the streets at the Ndok, or 
purification festival, for evil spirits to pass into 
(Bastian, Fctisch, p. 21 ff.). In South Africa the 
heart of the leopard was sometimes eaten to gain 
courage, and portions of the animal were scattered 
over the warriors by magicians (JAI six. 282). 
Among the Fans a leopard-skin girdle was held to 
render them in-visible (Du ChaiUu, Voy. et Av. 
p. 602). Zulu warriors ate leopard flesh to make 
them brave, and a Zulu would sometimes give his' 
children a leopard’s blood to drink, or its heart to 
eat, in order that they might become strong and 
courageous (Golden Bo%igh\ ii. 354). The gall of a 
leopard is regarded as poison, and in West Africa 
its whiskers are believed to have magical properties 
(Kingsley, op. cit. p. 643). 

Lion. — In Egyptian mythology the tunnel 
through which tiie sun passed was supposed to 
have a lion nt each end ; statues of nons were 
placed at the doors of palaces and tombs to ward 
off evil spirits. There was a lion-god at Baalbek, 
and songs were sung when it devoured a calf. It 
was associated -with Ha and Homs, and possibly 
the Sphinx •\\’ith its h-uman head and lion’s body 
was intended as an abode for Ra (Budge, Gods, if. 
360 ; Damascius, Vit, Isid. p. 203). There was a 
lion-headed goddess Sekhmet, and the Arabs had 
a lion-god Yaghuth (EBi iii. 2804). In modem 
Africa we find a lion-idol among the Balondas. It 
is made of grass covered with may, and resembles 
a crocodile more than anything mse ; it is placed 
in the forest, and, in cases of sickness, prayers are 
offered and dmms beaten before it (Livingstone, 
South Africa, pp. 282. 304). 

In comparison ndth its traditional position as 
king of the beasts, the lion occupies, however, an 
undistinguished place among the animals in savage 
belief and custom. It is regarded os the abode of 
the souls of the dead on the Congo and the Zam- 
besi, ns well as among the Wnmbugwes, Bechunnos, 
and Mnshonas (Bastian, Loanm-Kiiste, ii. 244_; 
Lmngstone, Zambesi, p. 169 ; Baumann, Massai- 
land, p. 187 ; Brown, On the S, A, Frontier, p. 217 ; 
of. Spoke, Joum. pp. 221, 222). As a rule, it is the 
chief who is thus transformed; but among the 
Angonis there is a universal desire to be transformed 
into a lion after death (ZE xxxiL 199). The name- 
tabu is not by any means uncommon ; the Arabs 
call the lion Ahfi4'Ahh&s ; the negroes of Angola 
call it ngana sir ’) ; both Bushmen and Bechuanas 
avoid using its proper name (Golden Bought, L 
456) ; the Hottentots avoid using its name on a 
hunting expedition, and call it gei gab (‘great 
brother’). In South Africa the same ceremonies 
are gone through by the slayer of a lion os of a 
leopard or a monkey (see below). Another account 
sa 3 r 8 that the hunter is secluded for four days, 
pimfied, brought back, and feasted (Lichtenstein, 
Travels, i. 257). In East Africa the dead lion is 
brought^ before the king, who docs homage to it, 
prostrating himself on the ground and mbbing his 
lace on its muzzle (Becker, Vic cn Afriguc, ii. 293, 
305). Among the Fulnhs the killer of a lione.ss is 
made prisoner, and women come out to meet the 
party ; the lioness is carried on a bier covered with 


white cloth. The hunter must he released by the 
chiefs of the -village when he pleads, in reply to the 
charge that he has killed a sovereign, that it was 
an enemy (Gray and Dochard, Travels, p. 143).- 
The lion is one of the animals whose shape is said 
to be assumed by ndzards ; this belief is found on 
the Luapula (Petermanns Mitt. 1874, 188) and on 
the Zanibesi (Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 159), where 
a certain drink is said to have the power of trans- 
forming them ; among the Tumbukas, men and 
women wander about smeared with white clay, 
and are held to have the power of assuming the 
shape of lions (Elmslie, Among the Wild JNgoni, 
p. 74) ; the Buslimen say that the lion can change 
itself into a man (Lloyd, Short Account, p. 20). 
In Greek cult a lioness was led in a procession at 
Syracuse in honour of Artemis (Famell, Cults, ii. 
432). The lion is used in magic to give courage 
(Golden Bough-, ii. 354, 356 ; JAI xix. 282). It 
figures in Masai fables, where it is outwitted by 
the mongoose (Hollis, Masai, p. 198), and among 
the Bushmen (Lloyd, loc. cit.). In Hottentot 
stories it is outwitted by the jackal (Bleek, 
Bcynard, p. 6) ; in another story the lion thinks 
itself wiser than its mother, and is killed by a 
man (ib. p. 67). In like manner, in an Indian 
story, first found in the Paflchatantra (i. 8 ; cf. 
Benfey, Pantschatantra, i. 179 ff.), and widely 
borrowed, appearing even in Tibet (O’Connor, 
Folk-Talcs from Tibet, pp. 61-55), the lion is out- 
witted by the hare. For lion myths see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 163-159. 

Lizard. — Of lizard myths unconnected wth any 
cult or tabu there are but few, the best knonm 
and most -widely distributed being the Bantu 
account of the origin of death ; according to this, 
the chameleon was sent to man with a message 
that he was to live, the lizard some time after 
with a contraty message ; the chameleon dawdled 
on its way, and ns a result man is subject to death 
(Kidd, Essential Kafr, p. 76). In tne Sandwich 
Islands lizards are believed to form part of the food 
of the soul which goes -with the body after death 
(Miss. Gath. 1880, p. 626), -while in Zoroastrianism 
the lizard forms part of the food of the damned 
(Biindahishn, xx-viii. 48). In the Malay Peninsula 
the Orang Laut regard the small flying lizard as 
the emissary of the great flying lizard, which 
guards each man’s life-stone ; they cause the souls 
of the newborn to enter their bodies. They can 
change at -ivill into crocodUes, and cause the death 
of any one whose life-stone is bnried (ZE xxxviii. 
187). With this may be compared a Polynesian 
myth about Moko (Gill, Myths, p. 229). The 
Maoris tell a story according to which the first of 
their race was dra-wn out of the water at the 
Creation by a lizard (Gcrland, Siidscc, p. 237). In 
South Australia the lizard is believed to have 
divided the sexes ; it is a so-called sex-totem, the 
men destroying the female and the women the 
male lizards (Frazer, Tot. p. 62). Stories of lizard 
births are told in Indonesia and New Guinea 
(Wilken, Hct Animisme, p. 73 ; Ber. Utrecht 
Zendclingsver. 1891, p. 20). In New Zealand, Yap, 
and the Banks Islands, the lizard is regarded ns 
the residence of the souls of the dead (Shortland, p. 
93 ; cf. JAI X. 288, 297, xix. 120 ; Hernsheim, 
Siidseccrinn. p. 22 ; Codrington, Melanesians, p. 
180 ; cf. ‘ Future Life,’ above). 

The main areas of lizard-cult arc Polynesia 
(WUken in Bijdragcn T.L.V. 6th ser. vol. v. p. 
468 ff) and West Afnca (Int. Arch, xvii. 112). The 
e-ridcncc in the latter cr^e is, however, un.satisfac- 
toiy ; Dahomey is mentioned iw one of the scats of 
the cult, but Ellis (Exce-spealdng Peoples) docs not 
notice it. In Bonney, however, there appears to 
have been a practice of rc-'cning lizards which were 
in danger (Bastian, Bilder, p, J60); and Crowthcr 
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is said to have abolished the worship of the lizard- 
god (Globtts, X. 285, xii. 256). An old writer de- 
scribes a custom of bringing food to a lizard-god j 
it seems to have been the sacred animal of a secret 
society (Pruneau de Pommegorge in Cuhn’s Samm- 
lungcn). _ On the other side of Africa the tribal god 
of the Shilluks is said to appear in the form of a 
lizard (Eatzel, ii. 43). In Polynesia respect for 
the lizard was Avide-spread. In New Zealand, 
^cording to one account (but cf. Shortland, p. 93), 
it was regarded as an incarnation of Tangaloa, the 
heaven-god ; a green lizard was more especially 
associated with him, perhaps from its habit of 
coming out and basking in the sun (Dieffenbach, 
Travels, ii. 116; “Wilken, loo. cit.); so, too, in 
Samoa {Globus, Ixxiv. 256flE‘.). In the Hervey 
Islands, Tongaiti or Matarau (the night-heaven) 
was likewise identified with a spotted lizard, which 
comes out at night (GUI, Mylks, p. 10). In Samoa 
not only famUy gods but general deities assumed 
lizard form, among them Le Sa, PUi, and Samaui 
(Turner, Samoa, pp. 44, 46, 72). An idol in lizard 
form, or rather a house-god, is reported from Easter 
Island (Geiseler, Osterinsel, p. 32 ; Man, 1904, No. 
46). Moko, the king of the lizards, is recognized all 
over Polynesia (Gill, Myths, p. 229). In Micronesia 
lizard-worship was found in the shape of a cult of 
the dead. Lizards were kept in special enclosures, 
and their power over lightning ana rain was held to 
pass into their keepers or priests, to whom ofierings 
were made from all parts of the island (Hemslieim, 
Siidseeerin. p. 22). In New Caledonia, a Melan- 
esian area with Polynesian immigrants, the lizard 
was one of the animals respected and termed 
‘father,’ probably os the abode of the soul of a 
dead man. Lizards were also worshipped or re- 
Mected in Sumatra, Boeroe, the Mentawei Islands, 
Bali, etc., and seem to be identified in some cases 
with imported Hindu gods (WUken, loc. cit.). In 
Madagascar the fanany is, according to the Bet- 
sUeos, the re-incamation of the soul of a dead man, 
and tokes the form of a lizard ; it is buried in a 
pot, and communication with the surface estab- 
lished ivith a bamboo ; if, when it appears, it tastes 
the food offered, it becomes a tutelary deity of the 
famUy and the neighbourhood (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 272). The lizard is commonly respected in 
Europe {Folklore, xi. 240). In Central Celebes it 
is killed to prevent Ul-luck {Bijd. T. L. V. i. 88), 
probably as the famUiar of a wizard ; but this 
attitude is uncommon, although the Zoroastrians 
consider it an evil creature, the same belief 


surviving in Armenia (Abeghian, Armenischer 
Volksglaube, p. 31). We find the lizard in S.E. 
Australia as the famUiar of a wizard {JAI xvi. 
34) ; and the Maoris, though some lizards were 
respected, are recorded to have kUled them as 
‘ witch-animals’ {Aust. Ass. Adv. Sci. Beports, vii. 
774), or as the cause of sickness (Taylor, Te Ika % 
Maui, pp. 409, 44-5, etc. ; cf. JAI xxx. 120). As a 
messenger of the gods, or of the dead (GUI, Myths, 
p. 229 ; Deutsche Geog. Bl. x. 280), the lizard is 
ominous, also as the famUiar of the wizard. The 
lizard is especially ominous in India (Pandian, 
Indian Village Folk, p. 130 ; Asiatic Researches, 
1824, 421 ff.). The Musheras sacrifice a lizard 
{Calcutta Rev. IxxxviU. 286). The lizard is fre- 
quently employed in magic, sometimes as a love- 
Marm {Ausland, Uv. 912), or curative charm (Jones 
and &opf. Folktales, xlix.), or for luck (BoUand, 
Faune, ui. 12). A lizard buried alive under a 
threshold is a protection against sorcerers {Milu- 
sine, viiL 22 ; Miillenhof, Sagen, i. _212), but else- 
where it is regarded as maleficent in this position 
(Rochholz, Dcutscher Glaube, iL 167). In Mada- 
miscar the lizard is buried to cure fever (v. ^nnep, 
Tabou, p. 271). In Tripoli the sight of a lizard is 
held to cause women to bear speckled chUdrcn 


{Globus, xxxiv. 27). Connected doubtless with its 
magical qualities is the vide-spread use of the lizard 
as an art motif {Publ. Kgl. Mus. Dresden, vii. 14 ; 
Bastian Festschrift, p. 167). In classical antiquity 
the lizard was used in medicine (Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. ‘ Aberglaube ’). For nij'ths and folk-tales of 
the lizard see de Guhematis, Zool. Myth. iL 
385-387. _ 

Magpie. — It is held to be unlucky to kUl the 
magpie {Folklore, xi. 241), but in Sweden it is the 
custom to rob its nest on May day and carry the 
^gs or young round the vUlage (Lloyd, Peasant 
Lye, p. 237). A magpie’s nest betokens ill-luck 
{Jahrbucherf. Sehleswig-R. viii. 92), but the omens 
draivn from it usually vary according to the 
number of birds (Napier, Folklore, p. 113 ; Gregor, 
ib. p_. 137). In Norse belief the form of the mag- 
pie is assumed by untches (Meyer, Germ. Myth, 
p. 112). For magpie omens see Liebrecht, Zur 
Vol^k. p. 327 ; Jahrb. f. Roman. Lit. N.S. i. 232; 
Socin, Die neuaram. Dial. p. 175 ; Wigstroem, 
Sagor, p. 114 ; Holland, Faune, ii. 137, etc. The 
magpie is supposed to show the presence of foxes 
or wolves; and in Poitou it was the custom to 
fasten a bunch of heath and laurel to the top of 
a high tree in honour of the magpie {Mem. Soc, 
Antxq. viii. 451). For myths and folk-tales of the 
magpie see de Guhematis, ii. 258-260. 

Mantis. — A prominent figure in Bushman myth- 
ology is Ikaggen or Cagn (Bleek, Brief Account, 
p. 6 ; Monthly Mag. 1874, July, pp. 1-13 ; 
Lloyd, ^ort Account, p. 6, etc.). Some doubt 
was thrown hy Fritsch {Eingeborenen, p. 340) on 
the worship of the mantis by the Bushmen, and no 
very satisfactory evidence could be quoted with 
regard to them {Int. Arch. xvii. 131) until the 
publication of Mr. StoVs collection {Native Races 
of South Africa, pp. 631, 633), from which it seems 
abundantly clear that Cagn was sometimes con- 
ceived under the form of the mantis, sometimes 
under the form of the caterpillar, luw (see ‘Cult’ 
above). It seems clear that the Hottentots re- 
garded the insect as auspicious (Merensky, BeiU 
rage, p. 86), and worshipped it on that account; 
the whites called it the ‘Hottentots’ god'; they 
abstain from injuring it (Schinz, Deutsch S.W. 
Africa, p. 101). Among the Tambukas, certain 
insects, among which is the mantis, are supposed 
to ^ve residence to ancestral souls (Elmslie, Wild 
Ngoni, p. 71). In the Bismarck Archipelago there 
are two exogamous phratries, one of which is named 
after the mantis {JAI xxi. 28). 

Monkey. — Even if it was not a common savage 
trait to believe in the descent of man from one of 


the lower animals, the resemblance between human 
beings and monkeys would be sufficiently strong to 
suggest such a tale. Consequently we find not only 
that man is regarded as an evolved monkey, but 
also that the monkey is explained as a degraded 
man (Tylor, Prim. Cult.* i. 376 f. ; Miss. Cath. 
1081, 97 ; Spix, iii. 1107). It is seriously believed 
in Africa and South America that monkeys can 
talk, but do not do so for fear of being made to 
work. Another group of stories tells how the great 
apes carry off women to the woods ; while the belief 
in tailed men has been held by Europeans as well 
as savages (cf. MacCulloch, p. 277). 

The ^ef home of the cult of monkeys is India, 
with its monkey-god, Hanuman. In orthodox 
villages the life of the monkey is safe from harm, 
and its magic influence is implored against the 
whirlwind, while it is also invoked to avert sterility- 
The bones of a monkey are held to pollute the 
ground (Crooke, i. 87-89). Mentioning a monkey 
brings starvation for the rest of the day, but it 
regarded as lucky to keep one in the stable (»o- 
ii. 49). As at the famous monkey - temple at 
Benares, monkeys are said to be worshipped m 
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Togo, Africa, •where the inhabitants of a 'villago 
daily put meals for their benefit. The Kunamas and 
Bareas are also said to -worship thcm(/n<. Arch. xvii. 
93). At Porto Novo, -where t-wins are not IdUed, 
they are believed to have as tutelary spirits a kind 
•which animate small monkeys ; such children may 
not eat monkey meat (Miss, Gath. 1884, 249). 
Among the Hottentots the name of the monkey is 
taW to the hunter (Zts. Gcog. Ges. Thur. vi. 41). 
•The Nkomis do not eat gorilla meat, and give three 
reasons : first, that their fathers did not ; second, 
that the gorilla has no tail ; and third, that it drinks 
the blood of the dead (Miss. Gath, 1894, 601). There 
is an ape tabu among the Battas (Tijdschr. T. L. V. 
xxi. 209). Among the Maxurunas a young mother 
may eat no ane meat (Spix, iiL 1188) ; and this 
tabu is extended to all -women on the island of 
Nias (Tijdschr. xxvi. 282). In many cases the re- 
spect for the monkey is based on the belief that it 
is the abode of a human soul (Int. Arch. xidi. 93 ; 
Some and For. Miss. Bee, 1889, 302; v. Gennep, 
Tahou, p. 221) ; sometimes it is believed that a man 
who kills a monkey is turned into one after death 
(Hutchinson, Impressions, p. 163) ; the sacrosanct 
monkey is affirmed to be so only to certain families 
(Bastion, Bilder, pp. 146, 160). In Madagascar the 
babakoto is bought out of capti-vity, and in some 
parts the natives will not kill it or trap it (v, 
Gennep, Tahou, p. 214); the Betsimarakas buiy 
d^d monkeys, and coll the babakoto their grand- 
father, holding it to bo the abode of the souls of 
the dead (ib. p. 216). In some cases an mtiological 
mjdh is told to account for the respect shown by 
the Malagasy (ih. pp. 217-220). Among the Basutos 
the monkey is a totem (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 221 ; 
Arbousset and Daumas, p. 92 ; Folklore, xv. 112). 
Among the Hottentots the kiUer of a baboon has 
to sacrifice a sheep or goat and kang the lowest 
vertebra round his neck, or he -will suuer from lum- 
bago (Zts. Gcog. Ges. Thiir, -vi. 42). The Tucunas 
of Brazil wear a monkey mask in some of their_ cere- 
monies (Spix and Martins, iii. 1188). In China a 
monkey is regarded as luclcy in a stable — to keep 
away siclcness (Zool, Garten, 1898, 23). In Java 
a magical ceremony which includes an offering -to 
the king of the monkeys is performed to cure 
steriHW (Yerh. Bat. Gen. xxxix. 48). For myths, 
etc., of the monkey see de Gubematis, Zool, Myth, 
u. 97-119. 

Mouse. — ^Tho mouse was especially associated 
■with Apollo SmintheuB ; in his temple at Homaxitus 
a mouse was portrayed near his statue, and mice 
were actually kept in the temple (de VisEer, GStter, 
pp. 168, 178, 181). Various stories -wera told to 
account for this association of the auimol -with the 
god, none of which is necessarily true. Wo need 
not assume that there was originally a mouse-cult 
at Hamaxitus ; the association of Apollo and the 
mouse may be late. If the god ^yas appealed to, as 
god of day, to drive away the mice, which come in 
the night, his statue might well symbolize his 
conquest of them by putting the figure of a mouse 
beneath his feet ; from his power over mice might 
arise the belief that he was too wd of mice ; thence 
the custom of keeping mice in toe temple. It does 
not seem necessary to regard Apollo as an anthro- 
pouiorphized mouse, any more than Dionysus as 
a transformed fox, because ho was kno-wn ns 
Bassarous. (For a discussion of the question, and 
of mj-tlis of mice gnauing bow-strings, etc., see 
CIR 413, etc. ; Grobmnun, Apollo Smintheus). 
The Dakotan explanation of the waning of the 
moon is that it is eaten by a multitude of mice 
(Riggs, D. Grammar, p. 165). The Chippowaynns 
attriWto a flood to the mouse having taken some 
of toe bag in which the heat was stored, in order 
to mend his shoes, thus causing the snow to melt 
(Petitot, Traditions, p. 376). According to a Hucul 


myth, the mouse mawed a hole in Noah’s ark, 
and is unclean (Kaindl, p. 95). According to 
the Haidas, the mouse contains the soul of a dead 
man ; in every one’s stomach are numbers of mice, 
the souls of his deceased relatives (JAI xxi. 21). 
In Germanic belief, in like fashion, the soul 
assumes the form of a mouse, and in this form 
may come forth from a sleeper’s mouth (Meyer, 
German. Myth. p. 64). In Celebes the tanoana soul 
is believed to turn into a mouse and eat the rice ; 
the soul of a suicide is especially dangerous; if 
mice eat the rice, they take away its soul (Med, 
Ned. Zend. xliiL ^1, 243). The name of the mouse 
is tabu in parts of Europe (Golden Bought L 
455). The Huculs hold that it is unlucl^ for a 
girl to kill a mouse (Kaindl, p. 73) ; and in India 
ft is a sin to kill rats, which, if troublesome, must 
be induced to cease molestations by promise of 
sweetmeats (Campbell, ^irit Base of Belief and 
Gusloyn, p. 267). In Bohemia a white mouse 
should not be killed ; it should be taken out of toe 
trap and fed, otherwise luck will desert the house 
and other mice increase in numbers (Grohmann, 
Abergl. No. 405). Sometimes spells are used to 
keep down the number of mice (Golden Baugh?, 
ii. 424) ; sometimes the same rc.snlt is aimed at by- 
catching a mouse and burning it (Med. Ned. Zena. 
xxvi. 240). Elsewhere one or two mice are caught 
and worshipped, while the others are burnt; or 
four pairs of mice are married and set adrift, in the 
idea that this will cause the other mice to go a-way 
(Golden Bough?, ii. 426). In England, shrews 
must he thrust alive into a tree trunk, to prevent 
them from paralyzing the sheep or ravagmg the 
lands (Hone, TaUebook, iv. 468), The belicr that 
a shrew dies wlien it reaches a path is found among 
the Eskimos (11th Ann. Bcp. Bur, Ethn. p. 273), 
and in Greece (Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. * Aberglaube,’ 
p. 80). The ‘blind mouse’ is a common name for 
‘Blind Man’s Buff.’ A mouse mask is used in 
an Austrian ceremony (Folklore, xL 261, 263). 
Mice are an omen of death ; they leave the house 
at the death of the master (Rochholz, D. Glaube, 
iL 173, i. 167). Near Flensburg a -white mouse is 
a death omen ; in Wendish districts it is a good 
omen (MS notes). (For a discussion of the Mouse 
Tower of Bingen and similar stories, see Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde, p. 1 f.). Mice liOTre in the myth- 
ology of the Kamtehatkans, and are represented 
as playing many tricks on the stupid deity Kutka 
(Steller, Kamteh. p. 255). The mouse is an c\’il 
animal in Zoroastrianism, and the killing of one 
mouse is equal in merit to slaying four lions (Sad 
Dar, xlii. 9 ; cf. Plutarch, de Inmdio et Odio). In 
Jewish folk-belief eating anything gnawed by a 
mouse causes loss; of memory ; •\vhenoo cats, which 
eat mice, do not remember their masters (Sord- 
yoth, 13a), For mouse myths and folk-tales see de 
Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 65-72. 

Owl. — Although too owl is ominous in many 
parts of to# rvorld, it does not seem to figure 
largely in mythology. The Kalmuks have a saga 
as to the owl’s having saved tlie life of Jingis Klian, 
resembling the story of Bmce’s*escape. From that 
time they are said to wear a plume of owl’s feather* 
on their heads, and reverence the white owl. Wh en- 
ever they celebrate any great festival, according to 
another account, they wear coloured owls’ feathers. 
Tlie Wognls arc Kud to have had a wooden ow-I 
to which they fastened the logs of a natural one 
(Strahlenberg, Hist. Geog. Sesc. p. 434). The o-wl 
w-os respected in Lithuania (GMiis, IxiiL 66) and 
Mecklenburg (Folklore, xi. 241), and is not killed 
by toe Macusis of British Guiana, as being the 
familiar of the cnl spirit (V'atcrton, Wanderinqs, 
p. 223). Some of tlie S.E. Bantus will not even 
touch it, probably on account of its association 
•with sorcerers (Fleming, Southern Africa, p. 285). 
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Among the Beclmanas it is regarded as a great 
calamity if an owl rests on a Loose, and the witch- 
doctor IS sent for at once ; he scrambles np to the 
place where it has_ perched, and purifies it A^th his 
charms (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 392). In the 
same way the appearance of an owl in the Capitol 
demanded that the place should be purified AAdth 
water and sulphur (Hopf, Orakeltierc, p. 101). 
According to the Talmud, it is unlucky to dream 
of an oAvl {JE ix. 452) ; while in Germanic folk-lore 
witches and cruel stepmothers appear in the form 
of this bird_ (Meyer, German. Myth. p. 112). The 
owl is particularly important among the Ainus; 
its cry may not be imitated, because it can bewitch 
(Batchelor, p. 409) ; the eagle-OAvl is regarded as a 
mediator, and is worshipped on the chase ; its head 
and beak are worn at feasts {ib. p, 413) ; these owls 
are kept in cages, like the bear, and killed {ib. 
p. 414); they are regarded as xmlucky, and the 
barn-owl may not be eaten {ib. pp. 424, 428). Many 
American tribes associated the owl ndth tlie dead ; 
the bridge OA’er Avhich the dead had to pass in the 
(Bibwa oelief was knoAvn as the ‘owl bridge’ 
(Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 262). In Australia, the 
owl is a so-called sex-totem (Golden Bough\ iii. 
415). The Chinese offer owl’s flesh roasted in oil 
when they dig up the phytolacca acinosa, whose 
roperties are_ believed to be those of the man- 
rake ; the object of the offering is to appease the 
soul of the plaut (TOung Pao, vi. 342). The 
Buriats keep an owl, or hang np the skin of one, to 
protect children against ew spirits (Globus, Iii. 
252). It is one of the animals hunted in Europe 
(Folklore, xi. 250). Owls are frequently asso- 
ciated with magicians ; the Zulus believe that they 
are sent by mzards (PAI xx. 115) ; among the 
Yoruhas the owl is the messenger of sorcerers, Avho 
gather at the foot of a tree and send owls out to 
kill people ; if one gets into a house, the inmates tiy 
to catch it and break its claws and wings, believing 
that this injures the sorcerer (Miss. Cam. 1884, 249). 
The Ojibwas believe that Avithin three days after 
the burial of a man the evil spirit comes in the 
form of an owl, shooting out fire from his beak, 
and takes out the heart of the dead man ; they 
endeavour to drive it away before it effects ite 
purpose (Manitoulin, p. 49). Among the PaAATiees, 
on the other hand, the owl is the cliief of the night, 
when it gives both aid and protection (S3 EBEW 
ii. 21, 40). The-Creek prieste carried a stuffed owl 
as the badge of their profession (Brinton, Myths, 
p. 128), and in Brazil the appearance of an oavI is 
accounted a proof of its connexion Avith super- 
natural beings (Martins, Zur Ethn. p. 78). In the 
Malay peninsula the owl is one of the messengers 
of the pontianak (Begbie, Malay Pen. p. 464). In 
Madagascar the Antimerinas give the name lolo 
(‘owl’) to the souls of sorcerers (v, Gennep, Taboti, 
p. 262). Slightly different is the Californian belief 
that the great Avhite owl is an evil spirit, on which 
account they wear its feathers as a cloak, to pro- 
pitiate it (Cont. Am. Eth. iii. 143), or, more probably, 
as a countercharm, just as in Garenganze the use 
of a whistle made of the Avindpipe of the homed 
night-OAvl is held to avert the lU-luck it brings 
(Amot, Garenganze, p. 238). On the same principle, 
possibly, the owl is frequently seen nailed to the 
bam or stable door. 

The owl is sometimes used in magic. If its h^rt 
and right foot are laid on a sleepmg person, it is 
said that he must confess all he has done. If an 
OAvl’s liver is hung on a tree, all the birds collect 
under it (Wolf, Beitrage, i. 232). Sometimes, in 
spite of its character as a bird of ill omen, it is 
regarded as bringing good fortune. If it flies into 
a dovecot, it brings luck (Wolf, loc. cU.). Its cry 
frees from fever, and its feathers bring peaceful 
slumber (Globus, iii. 271). Its appearance near a ' 


house Avhere a pregnant Avoman is forecasts an easy 
delivery, among the Wends (Haunt, Volkslicder, ii. 
258) ; or the birth of a boy, or other good fortune, 
in Dalmatia (Wiss. Mitt, avs Bosnicn, au. 593). In 
Athens, as the bird of Athene, it was auspicious 
(Pauly-WissoAva, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 70). In 
India oaa'I’s flesh is an aphrodisiac, and at the same 
time causes loss of memory. On the other hand, 
eating the eyeballs of an owl gives the power of 
seeing in the dark, Avhile, if an oavI is fed uuth meat 
all night by a naked man, the latter acquires 
magic powers. Nevertheless the oaa-I is a bud of 
ill-omen in India (Crooke, i. 279, ii. 50). For the 
mythology of the oaa-1 see de Gubematis, Zool. 
Myth. ii. 244-250, 

Peacock. — Peacock-worship has often been attri- 
buted to the Yezidis. The latest account is that 
given by J .W. Crourfoot (Man, 1901, No. 122), Avho 
got his mfonnation from an Armenian. It appears 
that the_ Malik Ta’us (‘King Peacock’) is Maped 
like a bird ; it has a hole in the middle of its back 
with a lid to it. It is brought by the head of 
the village, Aiwapped in linen, and filled Avith AA'ater. 
The priest kisses the image and sips water through 
the beak, the others foUoAA’ing his example. Five 
bronze images are sent round continually, and 
every Yezidi must ■visit the figure three times a 
year. An equation, Ta’us =Tammuz, has been 
proposed, which explains the rites as a suiviA'al of 
Tammuz Avorship, the peacock coming in through 
a piece of folk etymology, though the Yezidis 
themselves hold that ‘Malik Ta’us revealed himself 
in the form of a handsome youth Aidth a peacock’s 
tail Avhen he appeared in a vision before Sheikh 
Aadi, the prophet of the faith* (Jackson, Persia, 
Past and Present, p. 12). ElseAvbere in Asia Minor 
the peacock is regpded as the embodiment of evil 
(Man, loc, cif.; JAI xx. 270). According to a 
Javanese (Muhammadan) myth, the peacock was 
guardian at the gate of Paradise and ate the devil, 
thus conveying Yiim AA*ithin the gate (Med. Ned. 
Zend, xxxii. 237 fll). On the other hand, in Kutch 
the peacock mty neither be caught nor annoyed 
(Zts. Geog. Ges. Thiir. xv. 59). In Europe, peacocks’ 
feathers are considered unlucky ; their cry is of bad 
omen. In Greek religion the bird was associated 
Avith Hera and AA'as kept in her temple (de Visser, 
Cotter, n. 175). In India the peacock is the totem 
of the Jats and Khandhs, and in the Punjab snake- 
bites are healed by smoking a peacock’s feather in 
a pipe. The feathers of the bird are also wa'ved 
over the sick to scare disease-demons, and are tied 
on the anides to cure AA’ounds (Crooke, ii. 45, 150, 
^3, 250). For the mythology of the peacock see 
de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 323-329. 

Pig. — The pig is the most important sacrifice 
animal of Oceania, and is also a frenuent victim in 
Africa (Tnt. Arch. xidi. 145). Its flesh is tabu to 
Muhammadans and Jbavs generally, to the males 
of S. AJrican Bantus (JA/ xi.v. 279), etc. It is a 
frequent form of the com-spirit in Europe (Golden 
Bough?, ii. 285 ; BER xxxviii. 339), There are 
good grounds for supposing tbai> tho cult of Denictor 
was in part deA’eloped from that of a porciform 
com-spirit (GB^, p. 299). It is possible w explain 
features of the myths and cult of Attis and Adonis 
in a similar Avay (ib. p. 304), and Frazer has main- 
tained the same of Osiris (t5. p. 310). Figs were 
tabu in Egypt, and sAA-ine-herds might npt enter 
a temple ; but once a year pigs were sacrificed to 
Osiris (t6. p. 306). The Harranians abstained from 
pork (Dussaud, Eist. des Nosairis, p. 94), but ate it 
once a year (ChAA'olson, Die -Ssabier, ii. 42). The 
JcAvs ate it secretly as a religious rite (Is 65’ 66’- "). 
Pigs were worshipped in Crete (do Visser, Gcitter, 

1 . 161). (For Greek facts see JES^ xiv. 152-154). 
.Jhere is some reason for connecting the Celtic 
Ceridwen Avith the pig ; in modem Welsh folklore 
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the pig figures as a bugbear for children, and is 
believed to appear at Allhallows (lillR, loc. cit.). 
Both in Madagascar and Polynesia the pig is tabu 
(v. Gennyj, p. 224 ; Turner, Samoa, pass. ; Cod- 
rington, Mclanssians, p. 249, etc.). In European 
folklore we find the pig hunted at certain times 
{Folklore, xi. 252), there is a story of a pig ancestor 
in Wales (j 6. 234), and the grunting of pigs is 
imitated ■ during an eclipse of the moon (Panzer, 
Bcitr. ii. 313). The pig is regarded as lucl^ in the 
touTis of Germany, but its original augury was 
inauspicious. In Oesel, on the other hand, it is 
regarded as of good omen (Holzmaier, Osiliana, p. 
43). In Germanic mytholoCT the pig is associated 
especially with storms, and, as a fertility animal, 
with the harvest-time (Mej-er, Germ. Myth. pp. 
102 f . , 286 f . ). In Celebes the pig supports the earth, 
and causes an earthquake when he rests against a 
tree {Joum. Ind. Arch. ii. 837). The pig is sacri- 
ficed in India to propitiate the cholera-goddess and 
other disease-demons, as well as to certain sainted 
dead, and to ghosts to prevent them from molesting 
the living (Grooke, i. 126, 137, 197, 200, ii. 58). 
In Zoroastrianism the form of the boar is one of 
those assumed by Verethraghna, the god of victory 
(Yasht, xiv. 16). For the cosmogonic boar see 
ARlFv. 374 f. 

Pigeon. — Various species of pigeon are tabn in 
Madagascar (v. Gennep, Taboii, p. 266), India 
(Crooke, ii. 246), and Europe {Folklore, xi. 341 ; 
Ausland, hd. 1010, etc.). They are somtimes kept 
in houses for magical purposes (Liitolf, Sageti, p. 
357), but are elsewhere considered unlucl^ {Bev. 
des Trad. pop. v. 601 ; IPiss, Mitt, aus Bosnicn, 
vii. 349). In Albania a spring is said to be blessed 
annually by the descent of two doves (Hobhouse, 
Journey, p. 390). At Florence a pigeon of com- 
bustible materials is run along a line in the 
Cathedral at Easter {Folklore, xvi. 182 ; cf. Trede, 
Seidenthum, iii. 211 ; de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. 
p. 571 ; Dilringsfeld, Cal. Beige, p. 351). In 
Swabia it is earned in procession (Panzer, Beitrag, 
Li. 90). In Hohenzollern-Hechingen a nest with a 
Bring pigeon in it is put on a post at Carnival ; a 
mock contest takes ^ace, and the bird is finally 
carried off amid the lamentations of the people that 
‘ the summer bird ’ is stolen ; the thief is caught 
and thrown into the water, and the bird is solemnly 
set at liberty (Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch, p. 134). 
Among the Brahmans of Bombay two pigeons are 
brought to the bride and bridegroom on the second 
or third day after the wedding ; they oil them and 
smooth their feathers {Bonibay^ Gaz. ix. i. 62). 
Pigeons are also given or eaten in European mar- 
riage customs (Baumgarten, Die komischen Mys- 
tcrien, p. 312 ; Anthropologic, ii. 423, n. 1 ; Schon- 
werth, Avs dcr Obcrpfah, i. 123 ; Vaugeois, Hist, 
de VAigle, p. 583, n. 110). The pigeon is of good 
omen in KSnigsberg (.4m Urqudl, i. 123), and 
Russia (Erman, ArcAiu, p. 623), but forebodes fire 
in Slyria {Zts. Ocst. Volksk. iii, 12), and very fre- 
quently a death (Kehrein, Volks^r. p. 269 ; Gregor, 
Folklore, p. 146, etc.). The souls of the blessed 
dead are sometimes held to take the form of doves 
(Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 63 ; cf. the use of the dove 
in modem funeral-jiicces). 

In Greece the dove was associated irith the cult 
of Aphrodite, and doves were kept in her temples 
(de Visser, p. 173). Similarly pigeons are attached 
to the shrines of Sakhi Sarwar in the Punjab 
(Crooke, i. 209) and of Shakir Padshah in Khotan 
(Stein, Sand-buried Buins of Khotan, pp. 179-180 ; 
for the mythologj’ of the dove and pigeon sec de 
Gubematis, Zool.^ Myth. ii. 297-306). There is no 
proof that the prie.stcsscs of Zens at Dodona were 
ever called ' doves ’ in tlio historical period ; nor 
wore dovc-oraclcs known. Possibly Sophocles refers 
to some vague tradition when he speaKs of the two 


doves through which the oak spoke to Heracles 
(Farnell, Cults, i. 38 n., 39 n.). 

Quail. — The quail is one of the birds in Germany 
which it is unluclry to kill (Wuttke, D. Abergl.* 
p_. 163 ; Strackerjan, Abcrgl. p. 45). In the Lau- 
sitz it is held to protect the house against lightning 
{ib.). It is also tabu in Madagascar (v. Gennep, 
Tabon, p. 267). In Hungary it is an accursed bird 
(Jones and Kropf, Folktales, p. Ixi). It is one of 
the forms assigned to the com-spirit in Silesia 
(Peter, Volkstiiml. ii. 268), and is eaten by a 
newly married couple in Lithuania {Bttss. Bev. xii. 
268). In France the hearts of two quails are held 
to ensure the happiness of a married couple, if the 
husband carries that of the male, the wife that of 
the female (Rolland, Faune, ii. ^3). Among the 
Greeks the quail was used in a game in which tlie 
plavers struck at it blindfold, exactly as tlie cock 
and other birds and mammals are used in Europe 
at the present day (Pollux, Onomastikon, ix. 
clviii.). The quail was sacrificed by the Phoeni- 
cians at its return in the spring, and they explained 
the festival os a commemoration of the resurrec- 
tion of Heracles {Athen. ix. 47) ; possibly the first 
quail was killed — a practice to which there are 
many European analogues. In Greek mythology 
Artemis seems to have been vaguely associated 
with the quail (Famell, Cults, ii. 433 ; she was 
called Ortygia, which is also a place name). For 
the quail in mythology see de Gubematis, Zool. 
Myth. ii. 276-278. 

Seal. — Among the Eskimos, women stop work 
when a seal is taken, until it is cut up ; when a 
ground seal is killed, they stop work for three days 
{5th Ann. Bep. Bur. Ethn. p. 595). The heads of 
seals and other marine animals axe kept {ib. Sth 
Bej>. p. 434). In Kamteliatka they do a piece of 
mimetic magic before they go seal fishing. A 
large stone is rolled into the court to represent the 
sea ; small stones do duty for the waves, and little 
ackets of herbs for the seals, A kind of boat of 
irch bark is made and dra^vn along the sand ; the 
object of the ceremony is to invite the seals to lot 
themselves be taken (S6billot, Folklore, p. 125). 
In the west of Ireland and the islands north of 
Scotland there are certain people who believe 
themselves to be descended from seals, and who 
refuse to injure them {Folklore, xi. 232; OrJmey 
and Shetland Folklore, pp. 170-189). The same 
belief is found in the Faroes {Antiguarish Tid- 
schrift, 1852, p. 191). A local legend records that 
they are the descendants of Pharaoh's amiy, which 
was lost in the Bed Sea (Annondale, Faroes, p. 25). 
In the island of Riigen it is believed that the seal 
is descended from drowned human beings {Folk- 
lore, xi. 235). Among the Kwakiutls the chief 
group of dancers’ societies is that of the seal 
{Report of United States National Museum, 1895, 
p. 419). 

Serpent. — (For serpent-worship proper see sepa- 
rate article). The serpent is respected among many 
peoples who do not worship it in the sense of oQet 
ing prayer or sacrifice to it ; this is especially the 
case in South Africa and Madagascar. The Slala- 
gasy regard serpents as objects of pity rather 
than of veneration (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 273), 
holding them to bo the abode of dead men's souls. 
But the Antimerinas had a serpent idol, whose 
worshippers carried serpents {ib. p. 275) ; in the 
case of the Betsileos it is difficult to say whether 
we have to do n-ith serpent-worship or not ; they 
regard the fanany as the re-incamation of a dc- 
cea.>!ed ancestor, make it offerings of blood, and 
even tend it in an enclosure (j6. p. 277). If these 
attentions are offered it without arriire penste and 
solelv because it Ls one of the kin, we arc hardly 
entitled to regard them as worship, which rather ini- 
plies that an offering is not strictly disintere.-,tod. 
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Among the Znlus the souls of the dead are said to 
take up their abode in serpents, termed idklozi (pi. 
amadMozi). Various forms of the belief are re- 
corded ; according to one, the serpent form is 
assumed only by an ancestor who wishes to ap- 
roach a kraal; another version, but slightly 
ifferent, says that only the serpents which fre- 
quent the neighbourhood of a kram are amadhlosi ; 
a third authority b&jb that the soul is not hound, 
as in some of the Malagasy beliefs, to the single 
spul-animal, hut is incarnate in all the species, 
like the animal-gods of Samoa ; a fourth account, 
probably unreliable, makes the idhlozi the soul- 
animal of the living (Int. Arch. xvii. 121 ; Man, 
1904, No. 116; Golden Bough?, iii. 409, etc.). 
As in Madagascar, different species of snakes 
are the abodes of different classes of men, one 
for chiefs, another for the common people, 
another for women IJnt. Arch., loc. cit.). Among 
the Masai, on the other hand, the difference of 
species marks a difference in the family of the 
deceased (Hollis, The Masai, p. 307). In Europe, 
the form of the serpent, like that of the mouse 
(see above), may be assumed by the soul of a sleeper 
(Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 63 f.). The serpent is 
respected over a large part of East Africa, some- 
times as an ancestor of the tribe, sometimes as the 
soul-animal of deceased ancestors (Int. Arch., loc. 
cit.). Many of the tribes in New Caledonia never 
eat serpents, but no reason is riven for this 
(Patouillet, Trots Ans j. 113). In North America 
they were respected (Brinton, Myths, p. 129). In 
South America the Airicos believe themselves to 
be descended from serpents (Tirado, Estudios, 
31 ; for other stories of descent see J. F. 
‘Lennan, Studies, 2nd series, v. 626). Serpents 
are respected over a large part of Europe, especially 
those which live in or near human dwellings — pro- 
bably as a survival of ancestor-worship. In like 
manner, harmless snakes are tutelary household 
divinities in the Panjab hills (Crooke, ii. 141 f.). 
The name of the serpent is also frequently tabu 
(BScler-Kreutzwald, p. 120 ; Lloyd, Peasant Life, 
p. 230 ; Tradition, v. 149 ; Asiatic Observer, 1821, 
p. 421, etc.). 

It is only rarely that ceremonies of purification 
are prescribed for the kUler of a serpent ; the 
Amaxosa custom prescribed that the killer of a 
boa had to lie in running water for weeks together ; 
during this time no anuiial could be slauglitered ; 
finally, the body of the snake was buried close to 
the cattle-fold (Kay, Travels, p. 341). On the 
other hand, certain precautions are to be taken in 
Japan ; if the head of the snake is not crushed 
when it is killed, more will come to take its place 
{Mitt. d. Ges. Natur- u. Vollcerk. Ostas. xv. 282). 
In Bombay it is believed that barrenness is the 
penalty for killing a snake (Crooke, i. 226), while 
in Germanic mythology such an act causes the 
child of the house to waste away (Meyer, loc. cit.}. 

The snake is commonly associated with water 
(see above), and said to reside in water-holes, 
rivers, etc, (Salvado, Memoirs, p. 260 ; Merensky, 
Beitrdge, jp. 126 ; Philip, Researches, ii. 117 ; 
Church Miss. Rec. xiv. 30 ; Strahlenberg, Das 
N. u. 0. Teil, p. 420 ; Brinton, Myths, p. 130, etc.). 
Snakes are likewise guardians of treasure in folk- 
lore generally (Crooke, ii. 134-136). Mythical 
serpent-monsters are also found as earth-carriers 
(see ‘Earth-Carrier’), or destroyers of the human 
race {Mitt. d. Schutzqeb. xiii. 45), or Creator 
(see ‘Creator’) ; in Chile one is connected with the 
Deluge myth ( jledina, Aborigenes, v. 28 ff.), and 
the Micmacs place two on tne road followed by 
the souls of the dead (Band, Legends, p. 233) ; 
the Hurons made a monster-.serpent the source of 
all maladies {Rel. dts. Jis. 1078, p. 75), and for 
the natives of Victorlo the serpent Mindi is the 


I cause of death (Parker, Aborigines, p. 25) ; for 
I the AyuntM the Magellanic clouds are the teeth 
of a gigantic serpent, and silence is to be preserv^ 
when they are visible {R.G.S.A., S. Aust. Br. ii. 
36). In America, according to Brinton, the ser- 
pent is often associated 'with the lightning {Myths, 
p. 135). Mention should also be made, in this con- 
nexion, of the ‘snake-dances’ of the Hopis, which 
are probably egressions of clan totemism, not of 
ophiolatry {19 MBEW 963 ff.). In South America, 
serpents are held to be the chief food of the dead 
(Spix and Martins, ii. 695). 

A good deal of mythical lore has gathered round 
the serpent in Europe. A king is their ruler 
{Ausland, Ixiii, 1031 ; Globus, iv. 333, etc,), and 
wears a crown which is coveted for its magical 

ra 3rties ; the king is often white, and the skeleton 
e white snake makes its possessor the owner 
of a familiar spirit (ib. xxvi. 203). There is a 
stone in the snake’s nest which draws poisons out 
' of a man’s body (Jecklin, Volkstuml. li. 163; of. 

! Crooke, ii. 141 £). In Hindu belief serpents have 
in their heads jewels of marvellous properties 
(Crooke, ii. 143 f,). He who eats the great white 
snake understands the language of birds (Buss- 
•wurm, Eibovolk, § 367), or of the raven {ib. § 400). 
If a snake is hung up head doivnwards, it vdll rain 
{FLJ V. 91 ; 'WuttKe, Volksabergl.^ § 163). St. 
Patrick banished all snakes from Ireland, and 
even Irish cattle have the gift of killing the snakes 
in the meadows where they are {Northumb. Folk- 
lore, F. L. S. p. 8). The snakes know a root by 
which they bring to life a snake that has been 
killed (Lepechin, Reise, ii. 105). The belief in the 
king of serpents is also found among the Ameriran 
Indians (Brinton, Myths, p. 137). Folklore likewise 
knows of many cases of tne union of serpents with 
human beings (MacCulloch, 255-269, 264-267). 

In the ancient world the serpent was associated 
with leeoboraft (see Disease and Serpent) ; the 
same idea is found in Madagascar {Int. Arch. xvii. 
124), and also among the American Indians, perhaps 
because the snake is in America so often associated 
■with the magician, who is also the leech (Brinton, 
Myths, pp. 132, 133). The snake is sometimes held 
to be unlucky {Globus, Ixix. 72), but is more often 
welcomed as the ‘ Hausgeist.’ A snake shot out 
of a gun is a charm against ■witchcraft (Liebrecht, 
Zur, Volksk. p. 332 ; Mullenhof, Sagen, p. 229) ; 
and a Huculian hunter carries a piece of snake to 
attract game {Globus, Ixxid. 274). In Sussex the 
first sni^e should be killed for luck {FLR i. 8). 
In Bulgaria and France the killing of a snake is 
a good work, probably because the snake is re- 

f arded as the incarnation of a ■witch (Strausz, Die 
tulgaren, p. 34 ; Holland, Faune, iii. 36). Snakes 
are burnt in the midsummer fire {Aihenantm, 1869, 
July 24 ; Jones and Kropf, Follitales, p. lix). In 
North Africa the Aissaouas and other sects of 
fanatics eat serpents annually or at intervals 
during the year (Walpole, Memoirs, p. 396 ; 
Denon, Travels, i. 300 ; Pliny, HN vii. li., vm. 
XXV., XXV. X., xxvnx. iii. ; Pausanias, ix, iv. etc. ; 
cf. Bancroft, iii. 429). 

The serpent is commonly of good omen ; so 
among the South African Bantus {Miss. Cath. 1896, 
371 ; Merensky, Beitrdge, p. 126), in Arabia 
(Noldo, Inner arabien, p. 96), and in medirovnl 
Europe (Panzer, Beitrag, ii. 259). In Albania it m 
unlucl^ before sunrise and after sunset (Bodd, 
Customs, p. 158). In SDesia it is held to be Inclcy, 
but its appearance is a warning that misfortune is 
near (Peter, Volkstuml. ii. 33). In Suffolk it is a 
death omen {Suffolk FoUdore, F. L. S. p. 32). On 
the other hand, there is an elaborate table of 
omens dra'wn by the Zoroastrians from the appear- 
ance of a snake on each of the thirty days of_ the 
month (Al-Biruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
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;r. Sachau, p. 21g) ; so, too, in Norway, when it 
irawls across the road (Liehrecht, Zxir Volkshunde, 
X 326). In Zoroastrianism the serpent is a moat 
3vil creature, and to be killed ( Vendidad, xiv. 6 ; 
Eerodotus, i. 140) ; it was formed by Ahriman 
[Biindahishn, iii. 15). A similar horror of the ser- 
aent exists in Armenia (Abeghian, Armenischer 
VolMauhe, p. 30). For the serpent, see, further, 
ie (aubematis, Zool. Mythol. pp. 389-419, Pauly- 
VVissowa, s.v. ‘ Abemlaube,’ p. 77, and JjE xi. 203. 

Shark.— In New Calabar the shark is regarded 
IS a god (Globus, x. 286). Sharks are sometimes re- 
garded as enchanted men (Wilson, TVestem Africa, 
p. 161). The shark was formerly protected by a 
death penalty inflicted on the killer of one, but 
this was subsequently abolished by a religious 
revolution (Bastian, Bilder, p. 160). Shark- 
worship is said to have existed in Huahine (Mont- 
gomery, Journal, i. 245). In the Solomon Islands 
the shark is addressed as ‘grandfather’ (Zts. Geog. 
Ges. Thiir. x. 34). Sharks were worshipped in the 
Sandwich Islands ; and if a man who adored them 
happened to have a child stiU-bom, he endeavoured 
to lodge its soul in the body of a shark. In order 
to do tliis he flung the body into the sea, perform- 
ing various ceremonies at the same time. There 
were temples with shark-idols ; the priests rubbed 
their bodies night and morning Avith salt and Avater 
to give them a scaly appearance (Golden Bough?, 
ii. 432). In New Georgia the shark is Aqpe (‘sacred ’), 
because it eats men. It may not be touched in 
Hubiana, but in the eastern part it may be killed 
but not eaten (JAI xxvi. 386). Sharks are very 
often the form in which dying people announce 
their intention of re-appearing j oifermgs are made 
to them. In Saa special coconut trees are reserved 
for them, but men who intend to become sharks 
may also use the trees. Other men Avill join them 
sometimes and ask for coconuts Avith the voice 
of a shark-ghost (Golden Bough?, ii. 434-435). 

Sheep.— 3n Greek cult the ram avus coimected 
Avith Zeus ; at Eleusis and elsewhere its fleece was 
used in rites of purification (Famell, Cults, i. 65 ; 
Smith, Rel, Sem? 474). As a substitute for the 
eldest scion of the Athamantids, a ram was offered 
(Famell, i. 94). A prayer for rain AA-as offered to 
Zeus on Mount Pelion by youths clad in fresh ram- 
skins (ih, p. 95). Zeus Ammon is derived from 
Egypt (t6.). In the cult of Artemis the sheep was 
sometimes tabued (ib. ii. 431). In a sheep-oflering 
to Aphrodite in Cyprus the worshippers wore the 
skin (W. R. Smitn, p. 474). Aphrodite is repre- 
sented ns riding on the ram (Famell, ii. 676). 

Although the sheep is one of the most important 
sacrificial animals (Int. Arch. xviL 139, for Africa), 
it is only in Egypt that wo find a sheep-god proper. 
Amon Avns the god of Thebes ; his worshippers held 
rams to be sacred, and Avonld not sacrifice them. 
At the annual festival of the god a ram was, how- 
ever, slain, and the imago of the god Avns clothed in 
the skin j they mourned over the body and buried 
it in a sacred tomb. Amon is represented as a 
ram-headed god (Golden Bough?, ii. 368 f. ). Among 
the Nilotic tribes the Mndis practise an annual 
sacrifice of a lamb, possibly ns a means of expel- 
ling the OAuls Avhich nave accumulated. They are 
sad before the ceremony, and sIioav great joy when 
it is over. They assemble by a stone circle, and 
the lamb is led four times round the people, avIio 
pluck off bits of its fleece as it pas-scs and put them 
in their hair ; the lamb is then killed on the stones 
and its blood sprinkled four times over the people. 
It is then applied to each person individually. As 
each rises to go aAvav, ho or she places a leaf on the 
circle of stones. The ceremony is observed on a 
small scale at other times, particularly when 
trouble comes upon a family ; it is also practised 
on joyful occasions, such as the return of a son 


after a long absence (Proc. Jt. S. Edin. xii. 336). 
The piacular sacrifice of a ram is occasionally 
found in European folklore; near Maubeiige a 
ram is killed by one of the squires of the neigh- 
bourhood, and is believed to be laden Avith tho 
sins of the people (Rolland, Faunc, v. 206). But 
more commonly the sacrifice is performed Aidthont 
any specific reason being given for the ceremony. 
It is a common practice m Bohemia, Hungary, and 
other districts for a ram to be throAvn irom the 
church toAver in the autumn in order to procure a 
good harvest in tho folloAving year (Mannhardt, 
Myth. Forsch. 139 n.). In Finland a lamb Avhich 
has not been shorn since tho spring is killed in the 
autumn ; it must be slaughtered AA-ithout using a 
knife, and no bones must be broken. When it is 
served up, water, which probably has taken the 
place of blood, is sprinkled over the threshold, and 
a portion of the meal offered to tho house-spirits 
and the trees Avhich Avill servo ns May-poles in the 
foUoAving year (Bocler-lCreutzAvald, Dcr Ehsten 
Aberg. Geb. p. 87). In East and Central Europe 
a lamb is commonly sacrificed at Easter or rather 
later, the day chosen being usually April 24th 
(Globus, xxvi, 168, xxx. 93, xl, 71, etc. ; cf. Golden 
Bough?, iL 438). In West Europe there are traces 
of such a custom at Whitsuntide ; in Hamburg, 
lambs, real and of Avood, were on sale Avithout the 
gate on the Friday before Whitsuntide ; children 
received them os presents, and they Averc eventually 
consumed by tho family (SchUtze, Schlcsung-lTolst. 
Idiotikon, iii. 7) ; they Avere also brought ns presents 
to the schoolmasters (Jahrb.f. Schl.-JTolst. x. 29). 
In Virgen, a lamb is taken in procession on the 
Friday after Easter to a mountain-chapel and sub- 
sequently sold (Zts. Ver. Volksk, v. 205). Tho sheep 
also figures at the Carnival (Mannhnrdt, Antike 
Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 191 n.), the Kirmess or 
church festival (Pfannenschmid, Germ. Erntefeste, 

g ass.), and at Christmas'IIVacfiri'on, vi. 285 ; Mann- 
ardt, op_. cit. p. 196). In Wales, people dressed in 
sheep-skins went round on All Souls’ Day (Bye- 
gones. May 6, 1891). In some cases the ram or 
sheej) was hunted Avith or Avithout a subsequent 
sacrifice (Folklore, xi. 251 ; Ducange, s.v. ‘ Agnus 
Dei’). Probably nil these customs are in some 
degree connected Avith the idea of the expulsion 
of evils. 

In Madagascar the sheep is one of tho animals 
in which are incarnated tho souls of ancestors: 
various families are forbidden to eat its flesh 


(V. Uennep, laoou, p. iWO). in India there is 
reason to believe that the sheep was once a sacred 
animal (Crooke, i. 163 f., ii. 226), A large number 
of Chinese have a prejudice against mutton ; the 
sheep is, however, regarded as a lucky animal, and 
its skull is hung over the door to prevent theft 
(Zool. Garten, 1900, 6). In Franco a lamb is blessed 
in the church at Christmas in Nouvion, and alloAved 
to die of old age (Rolland, Faune, v. 160). In the 
same way rich Kalmuks consecrate a white ram 
under the title of ‘the ram of heaven’; probably 
the object is, as in France, to prOA-ide the flocks 
AA-ith a tuteloij animal (Golden Bough?, ii. 438). 

The sheep is auspicious as an ominous animoL 
It is lucky to touch it (Desrousseaux, Mmurs, in 
284). Tho skull of a sheep AA-ards off evil (Wiede- 
mann, Ehsten, p. 482; RussAvurm, Eibovolk. ii. 
281, 283, 402; Mtlusinc, viii. 33). The sheep 
figures in various European ceremonies connected 
Avith marriage; probably the rites are magical 
and performed as ceremonies of fertilization. In 
Poitou the newly married had to pursue a ram 
(Mem. Soc. Ant. France, i. 437) ; at CliatUlon-sur- 
Seine tho bnde drove tho animal thrice round 
a tub (i6. iv. 119). In Bulgaria and Russia the 
bnde receives a lamb or sheep ns ‘Morgengabc’ 
(AnthrojtologU, ii. 587 ; Holdemcss, Neio Bussia, 
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p. 236). The Gallas take an oath hy the sheep 
(Pinkerton, Africa, i. 8). 

Spider.— In the Creation myth of the Sios tliere 
was only one being in the lower world, the spider 
Snssistinnako ; he caused men, animals, etc., to 
come into e.vistence, and divided them into clans 
{10th Ann. Bep. Bur. Ethn. 1889-1890, p. 26 ff.) In 
like manner, among the Hopis the spider represents 
the ‘medicine’ power of the earth (31 BBEW'p. 11). 
According to the Tetons, Ikto, the spider, was the 
first being in this world who attained maturity. 
He was the first to use human speech, and is more 
cunning than man. All the animals are his 
kindred, and he commands them. In their myths 
the spider is deceived by the rabbit (Dorsey, 
Siouan Cults, p. 472). The Tetons pray to CTey 
spiders. When they are going on a journey, Qiey 
kill a spider if they see one, and pray ; it is un- 
lucky to let it pass or to kill it in silence. They 
teU it that the Thunder-beings killed it (llth Ann. 
Bcp. Bur. Ethn. p. 479). In the mythology of the 
Akwapim, Anansi, the spider, is a sort of demiurge ; 
he races the cat for the privilege of marrying the 
daughter of the god ; hence the cat and the spider 
are enemies (Peicmann^ Mitt., 1856, 466; Frobe- 
nius, Weltaiischauung, p. 294). Many of these myths 
are now found in the West Indies (P. C. Smith, 
ATiansi Stories from Jamaica). The Adjahdurrahs 
believe that the islands were made by the spider 
(B.G.S.A., S. Aust. Br. n. iii. 18). In another 
Australian myth the spider is a monster, and 
inj’ures eveiything which the s^irrel makes (S. 
Amer. Miss. Mag. xiv. 112). The Haidas also 
have a story of a spider who was the mortal 
enemy of man ; he was overcome by T’sknnahl, 
who threw him into the fire; he mirivelled up 
and became a mosquito (Smiths. Report, 1888, p. 
326 ; cf. Ehrenreich, Myth. u. Legend, d. siidamer. 
UrvSlkcr, p. 33 f.). In a Kayowe myth, ‘Old 
Spider ’ escapes the flood and is concerned with the 
early history of the human race (Ausland, 1890, 
901). For the Flatheads the residence of their 
grandsires, the spiders, wjis in the clouds. Both 
in Australia (Howitt, Native Races, p. 388) and in 
America the spider’s web is a means of getting up 
to the sky (Trs. Ethn. Soc. iv. 306). The Cherokees 
told how the spider brought fire on its web, but 
was captured before it reached the earth (Foster, 
Sequoyah, p. 241). It is held in several parts of 
Europe to be unlucky to kUl the spider (Folklore, 
xi. 241 ; Zts. f. Oest. Volksk. ii. 252|. In Tuscany 
it is the custom to kill a spider seen in the morning 
(Andree, Ethn. Par. p. 8). It is also killed in 
Poland (Trad. iv. 855). The Southern Slavs use 
it in magic ; a girl takes a spider and shuts it up, 
calling on it to show her the destined lover, and 
promising to set it free if it does so, and if not, to 
kill it (iSauss, Sitte, p. 173). 

There is a curious diversity in the omens given 
by spiders ; in Ditmarschen a small black spider is 
a death omen (Am Urquell, i. 7). A spider in the 
evening is lucky, in the morning imlucky (ih. 
p. 64). In Stettin the reverse is the case (Balt. 
Studien, xxxiii. 169). In Jewish folklore the 
spider is hated (JE %d. 607). _ For other spider 
omens see John of Salisbury, i. 13 ; Wolf, Beitr. 
ii. 457 ; Meier, Sagen, p. 221 ; Birlinger, p. 119, 
etc. For the spider in folk-tales see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 161-164. 

Stork. — ^The stork was sacrosanct in ancient 
Thessaly, and a killer of one was punished ns 
though he were a murderer (de Visser, Goiter, 
p. 157). It enj'oys the same respect wherever it 
IS found in Europe. It is also respected in Egypt 
(Globus, Ixix. 257), and in Morocco (Clarke, Travels, 
ni. i. 34 n.), where there is said to be a hospital for 
sick storks and a fund for buiying dead oncs. The ^ 
stork is commonly said to bring the children. Its 


presence brings luck to the house ; in particular, 
It is a safeguard against the danger of fire ; its 
eflicacy is discounted bj^ the stork’s supposed 
practice of removing its nest from a house that is 
shortly to be burned down. Occasionally the 
stork, however, is thought to bring bad luck 
(Wiedemann, Ehsten, p. 454), for, whei'e one nests, 
one of the family or a head of cattle dies. So, 
too, in Bohemia, a stork settling on the roof, or 
twelve storks ; circling over a house, means fire 
(Grohmann, Ahergl. Nos. 438, 439; cf. Meyer, 
Germ. Myth. p. 110). For other omens and beliefs 
see Globus, xxiv. 23. 

The stork is one of the migrants which must be 
greeted when they appear in the spring ; the house- 
stork must learn all that has happened in his 
absence. In other countries he is a man (Zts. 
deutsche Phil. i. 345). In spite of the sacrosanctity 
of the stork, it is used in magic (ib.'; Grohmann, 
Abcrgl. No. 434), and its gall cures a scorpion’.s 
bite in Jewish folk-belief (JE xi. 559). For the 
stork in folk-tales see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. 
ii. 261-262. 

Swallow. — There seems to have existed a cus- 
tom in ancient Greece of carrying a swallow round 
from house to house, singing a song (Athenasus 
viii. pp. 369, 360). Swallow songs sung at the 
appearance of the bird in spring are very common 
(Kuhn and Schwartz, Nordd. Sagen, p. 452). We 
find the s^vallow carried round in modern Greece, 
a wooden bird on a mdinder, and a song is sung 
(Rodd, Custom and Lore, p. 136 ; cf. p. 271). In 
Macedonia the wooden swallow is encircled with 
leaves. Eggs are collected and riddles are asked, 
the answer to which is ‘ swallow ’ (Bent, Cyclades, 
p. 434). The same practice prevails in Bulgaria 
and Little Russia, and the songs refer to the 
advent of spring (MUadinov, Bulgarski narodni 
pesni, p. 622). 

The swallow is everywhere regarded ns sacred ; 
it is unlucky to kill it (Kaindl, Husulcn, p. 104 ; 
Strackerjan, Abcrgl. p. 45 ; Globus, xl. 325 ; Brit. 
Ass. Ethnog. Surv. Scotl. Nos. 379-383 ; Alvarez, 
Folklore, i. 224, etc.) ; it may not be touched 
(Tradition, v. 100), or caught (Rev. des Trad. pop. 
iv. 229 ; Blatter fiir Landcsk. N Oest. ii. 101 ; 
Grohmann, Abcrgl. No. 489), and its nest may not 
be taken (ib. No. 494 f.; FLR i. 8). In the West of 
Scotland, however, it is feared as having a drop of 
devU’s blood in its veins (Napier, Folklore, p. 112). 
Its presence is regarded ns luckj' (Zts. Vcr. VoUcsk. 
X. 209 ; Rochholz, D. Glaubc, ii. 107). In spite of Us 
sacred character, it is used in inagio ; in Bohemia 
the blood of the first swallow drives away freckles 
(Wuttke, JD. Abcrgl.^ p. 159). The first swallow 
is important in other respects ; it has long 
the custom to draw omens from it (Pliny, BN 
XXX. 25 ; Hoffmann’s Fundgrubef. Ges. d. Spr. v. 
Lit. i. Z25, and many modem instances ; Bartsch, 
Sagen, ii. 172 ; Germania, xi.v. 319). As a rule it 
is of good omen, but in Thuringia it means a death 
in the family if a young swallow is throum out of 
the nest (Zts. Vcr. Volks, x. 209). A swallow in 
a room is a death omen (Ennan, Archiv, p. 628). 
For other omens see Grohmann, Abcrgl. No?. 496, 
604, etc. Swallows are sold in Paris and elsewhcro 
and set free by the purchasers (Rolland, Faune, 
ii. 321 ; Rev. des Trad. Pop. iv, 229). A .similar 
custom exists in Japan, and is especially practised 
at funerals (MS note). For the swaljow see also 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,' p. 79._ 

Swan. — In the opinion of Jacob Gnmm, the 
goose has supplanted the swan in mythology to 
some extent ; out the opposite view seems nearer 
the truth. Perhaps the same applies to the duck. 
In European folklore the swan is most prominent 
in a class of Marchen to which it has given a name, 
— ‘ swan-maiden stories’ (see ‘ Myths’ above), — hut 
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in Picardy we find the duck taking the place of the 
srwan (Romania, viii. 256). It may he noted that 
the subjects of transformation are not necessarily 
female (ib, ; cf. Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, pp. 
378-379). 

The swan is important in the religion of N. 
Asia (cf. Cochrane, Fed. Journey, il. 163; Georgi, 
Bemerhungen, p. 282). Among the Tatars a man 
who catches a swan passes it on to his next neigh- 
bour and receives in return his best horse ; its new 
possessor passes it on, and so on, until it is no loncer 
presentable, when it is let loose (Castrdn, Varies- 
ungen, p. 230). The oath by the swan was well 
known ih the Middle Ages. In Moscow a swan is 
sometimes given to the newly married, who alone, 
in the opinion of the common people, have a right 
to eat it (Rev. des Trad. Pop. iv. 324). In Germanic 
folk-lore the swan is associated -with the Noms, 
who sometimes assume its form (Meyer, Germ. 
Myth. p. 168). Ite cry foretells a thaw, and it is 
pre-eminently a bird of prophecy, often of coming 
lU (ib. p. 112). 

Thunderbird. — ^Widely spread over the American 
continent is the belief in a great bird as the cause 
of thunder, which also figures in the Creation 
myths of some tribes, notably the Chippewayans, as 
the being which brought tne world from beneath 
the waste of waters (Mackenzie, Voyage, p. cxviii; 
cf. Dunn, Oregon, p. 102). The Hare-skin Indians 
describe it ns a gigantic bird which dwells in 
winter in the land of the dead in the West-South- 
Weat, together with migratory birds and animals. 
When the warm weather comes, it returns with 
the ghosts in its train. When it shakes its tail- 
feathers, it makes the thunder, and the flash of its 
eyes is the lightning. It causes death ; it is an evil 
deity (Petitot, Traditions, p. 283). The Iroquois 
believed that Onditachite controlled rain, wind, 
and thunder. The thunder they conceived as a 
man in the form of a turkey (7) ; the heaven was 
his palace, and he retired there in good weather ; 
when it thundered he was coUeoting snakes and 
other ‘oki’ objecte ; he caused lightning by opening 
his wings (Rel. des Jis. 1636, p. 114 ; for other 
references see Bancroft, vol. iii. passim ; School- 
craft, Indian Tribes, etc.). In Vancouver Island 
the Ahts call the thunderbird Tootooch ; his wings 
make the thunder, his forked tongue the lightning. 
Once there were four such birds, but Qua-Nvteaht, 
their great deity, drowned the rest in the sea 
(Sproat, Scenes, pp. 177, 213). The Dakotas say 
that the old bird begins the thunder, but the young 
birds keep it up and do the damage ; the old bird is 
wise and good, and kills no one (Tylor, Prim. CuU.^ 
i. 363). In Central America we find the bird Voc 
associated with Hurakan, the god of the tempest 
(Brosseur de Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, p. 71). In 
South America the idea is foxmd among the 
Brazilians (Mliller, Am. Urrel. pp. 222, 271 ; but 
see also Ehronreioh, Myth, und Legend, d. siidamer. 
Vrvblker, p. 16). The same conception is found in 
West Africa among the Ewe-speaking peoples. 
Kliehioso or So, the god of lightning, is conceived 
as a flying god, who partakes of the nature of a 
bird ; his name means ‘ bird that throws out fire.’ 
He casts the lightning from the midst of the black 
cloud ; the thunder is caused by the flapping of his 
wings. Various ideas of the same order are found 
among the Bantus. The Zulus think a brown bird 
is found at the spot where the lightning strikes ; 
the Amapondos say that the bird causes the light- 
ning by spitting out fire; according to the Bom- 
v.mas, the bird sets its oum fat on fire and causes 
the lightning. The thunder is the flapping of its 
wings; the female bird causes loud, crackling 
thunder, the male distant, rambling sounds. In 
Natal they hold that a white bird is the cause of 
the lightning (Kidd, Essential Kafir, p. 120 f. ; 
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cf. Moffat, South Africa, p. 338 ; Casalis, Basutos, 
266 ; Callaway, Religion of Amazulu, p. 119). 
e conception of the thunderbird is also found 
in the Hervey Islands (Ellis, Researches, ii. 417 ; 
Williams, Enterprises, p, 93), and the Marshall 
Islands (Mitt. d. Schutzgeb. i. 66), and the Karens 
have a similar idea (Mason, Burma, p. 217). 

Tiger. — ^A myth of descent from a tiger ancestor 
is found among the Bhils and I^jputs (Crooke, 
ii. 211). It is associated with Siva and Durga, 
hut tiger-worship proper is confined to wilder 
tribes ; in Nepal the tiger festival is known ns 
Bagh Jatra, and the wor^ippers dance disguised as 
tigers (t6. p. 212). The tiger is likewise worshipped 
by the Santals (ib. p. 213), while in Mirzapur, 
Bagheswar, the tiger-god, is located in a bira tree, 
and is said to take human form at night and call 
people by name ; those who answer ftul sick (ib. i. 
256 f., ii, 78). The Waralis worship Waghia (‘lord 
of tigers’), a shapeless stone smeared witli red lead 
and ghi, which is held to protect them from tigers 
(Home and For. Miss. Ree. 1839, 390 ; cf. Rcc. of 
Free Ch. viL 252), In Hanoi a tiger-god is wor- 
shipped ; a shrine contains an image of a tiger 
(XI. Cong. Orient, ii. 294) ; and a tiger-god is also 
found in Manchuria (Miss. Cath. 1895, 239). The 
tiger is represented in Sumatra as the abode of the 
souls of the dead (Marsden, p. 292 ; Junghuhn, 
Battaldnder, p. 308), and a name-tabu is practised. 
A like custom is found in Sunda (Tijdschr. T.L. V. 
vi. 80) and parts of India, where the souls of those 
he devours sit on his head (Crooke, ii. 211). For 
other cases of name-tabu see Frazer, Golden Bough?, 
i. 457. 

The hunting of the tiger is naturally attended 
with much ceremony. The Sumatrans attack 
tigers only when a friend or relative has been 
wounded, or in self-defence. The Menangkabauers 
t^ to catch them alive in order to beg their for- 
giveness before lolling them ; they show them other 
marks of respect ; no one will use a path that has 
been untrodden for more than a year; at night 
they will not walk one behind another or knock 
the sparks off a firebrand (Golden Bough?, ii. 
393 fF.). The people of Mandeling have a tiger 
clan which honours the tracks of a tiger, and 
claims to be spared by it; when a tiger has been 
shot, the women of the clan offer it betel (ib.). 
When the Battas have killed a tiger they bring its 
corpse to the village with great ceremony ; people 
of the tiger clan make oneriuM to it ; a priest 
then explains why it has been killed, and begs the 
spirit to convey his message to the soul of the 
tiger, BO that it may not be angry and do harm ; 
after this a dance is held, and most of the body is 
buried, only those parts being saved which are 
useful in medicine ; m particular, the whiskers are 
burnt off at an early staM, so that they may not 
be used as poison (Golden Bough?, ii. 394 ; Tij^chr. 
xxxiv. 172). Connected irith the atonement for 
the death of a tiger is the Indian belief that a 
garden where a tiger has been killed loses ite 
fertility (Crooke, ii. 212). Not only is it danger- 
ous to kill a tiger, but being killed by one also 
has ite perils ; the ‘ tiger ghost ’ is worshipped 
(Crooke, p. 213). Among the Garrows a man who 
has been Killed by a tiger is believed to appear in 
a dream and tell his relatives to change their 
names (Mission Life, N. S. x. 280). In North 
Aracan the ceremony of ‘ ya,’ or tabu, is strictly 
enforced when aiw one has been killed by a tiger 
(JAI ii. 240). Connected with tiger-worship is 
the practice of taking an oath by it. The Juangs, 
Hos, and Santals are all sn-om on a tiger skin 
(Miss. Cath. 1897, 3G9 ; Crooke, loc. cit,). Among 
the Gonds, two men, believed to be possessed by 
Bfighes^var, appear at marriage ceremonlea and f^ 
upon a kid wth their teeth (Crooke, iL 216), 
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Besides being the abode of the sonl of a dead 
man, a tiger may be the temporary or permanent 
form of a living human being. In India a root is 
said to effect the transformation, and another root 
is the antidote (Crooke, ii. 216). In Central Java 
the po\yer of transformation is hereditary, but the 
■wer-tiger is held to be friendly, especially if his 
friends call his name ; he gnards the fields. For 
the variant of this belief ■which makes the tiger 
the soul of a dead, not a li'ving man, see Tijdsmr. 
xli. 668. The belief in the "wer-tiger is also found 
in the Malay peninsula (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 
106) and China. 

Closely connected ■with the ■wer-tiger is the 
familiar of the ■wizard in tiger form. A connect- 
ing link is found in the Thana belief that mediums 
are possessed by a tiger spirit {Bombay Gaz, xiii. 
i. 185). The Bmuas of Jonore believe that every 
pawang has a tiger subject to him, ■which is im- 
mortal (Joum. Ind. Arch. i. 276, 277). The 
Malays believe that the soul of the dead ■wizard 
enters the body of a tiger ; the corpse is put in the 
forest and supplied with rice and water for seven 
days, during which the transmigration, which is 
the result of an ancient compact made by the 
pawang’s ancestors, is effected. If the son of the 
pawang wishes to succeed his father, he must 
perform a ceremony to secure his soul (Newhold, 
li. 387). The tiger is largely used in magic. In 
North India and Korea it is eaten in order to gain 
courage {Golden Bough?, ii. 356). In India the 
fangs, claws, and whiskers are used in love charms 
and as prophylactics against possession, especially 
in the case of young children (Crooke, ii. 214 f.). 
The whiskers are regarded as poisonous in Su- 
matra {Tijdschr. loc. mt.) and in India (Crooke, loc. 
cit.). Tiger’s flesh is burnt to keep blight from 
the crops {ib.). Some Dayaks keep a tiger’s skull 
in the kead-house ; to move it is said to cause 
hea^iy rain, and to touch it is punished by death 
by lightning, while its complete removal would 
cause the death of all the Dayaks {JBAS, S.B. 
No. 6, p. 159). 

Corresponding to lycanthropy in Europe, there is 
in India a pathological condition in which the 
sufferer believes that he is turned into a tiger 
(Sprengel, At^ahl, iii. 27). The Garrows say 
that the mania is connected with a certain drug, 
which is laid on the forehead. The wer-tiger 
begins by tearing the ear-rings out of his ears, and 
then wanders about, avoiding all human society. 
In about fourteen days the mania begins to sub- 
side. Although fits or this kind are not attributed 
to ■witches in India, the patients are said to be 
seen ■with ‘their eyes glaring red, their hair dis- 
hevelled and bristled, while their heads are often 
turned round in a strange con^vulsive manner.’ I 
On the nights of snch fits they are believed to go 
abroad and ride on tigers (Malcolm, Memoir of 
Central India, ii. 212). It seems, therefore, not 
improbable that the fit in question is of the same 
nature. 

Tortoise, turtle. — ^Both in Asia {Miss. Herald, 
x^viii. 385 ; cf. Bastian, Bilder, p. 356 ; Crooke, ii. 
255) and in America the turtle is one of the 
mythical animals on which the world rests. In 
the Iroquois myth the world was at first covered 
■with water, and when Aataentsic fell from heaven, 
the animals held a conference to decide how she 
was to be received, and the turtle caught her on 
his broad back ; ■ivith the aid of mud or sand 
brought up by water-fowl the earth was formed 
{21st Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. 180, etc.). The 
turtle is an important Iroquois totem, and the clan 
traces its descent from a turtle that threw off its 
shell (Frazer, Tot. p. 3). In like manner the tor- 
toise is a totem of the Mundari Kols, and is also wor- 
shipped and sacrificed elsewhere in India (Crooke, 


loc. cif ). In ZoroMtrianism, on the other hand, the 
tortoise was an evil creature, and consequently was 
to be killed ( Vendidad, xiv. 5). A tnrtle tabu exists 
in Madagascar J^v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 289), Java 
{Tijdschr. T.L.V. xxv. 673), and Pomotu {Rovings 
tn the Pacific, p. 243) ; and the Kwapas were not 
allowed to lift a small water-tortoise by its tail, lest 
there shonld be a flood {Joum. Am. Folklore, viu. 
130). The turtle was sacrificed in Pomotu {Miss. 
Cath. 1874, 378). The Zunis have the turtle as one of 
their totems. Sometimes they send to fetch turtles 
with great ceremony, and apparently each family 
receives one ; the day after it arrives the turtle 
is killed, its flesh and bones deposited in the little 
river, and its shell made into a dance rattle. ’The 
object of the ceremony is obsenre ; Frazer suggest* 
that the dead are fetched in the form of turtles and 
sent back to spirit-land ; it seems very probable 
that the turtle is killed in order that it may be a 
messenger ; but it does not seem that the ceremony 
is performed only by the turtle clan ; how far, 
therefore, the kinship terms applied to it are merely 
complimentary it is impossible to say {Golden 
Bought ii. 371). Turtle-fishing is an occupation 
surrounded by many tabns; in Madagascar the 
fisher had to eat the turtle on the shore, and the 
shell had to be left there too; it might not be 
used. All the village took part in the turtle feast, 
and it was not allowable to eat other food with it 
If these tabus are not observed, the turtles leave 
the shore (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 287). In the 
islands of Torres Straits many magical ceremonies 
were performed to prepare a canoe for turtle-fish- 
ing. There were many tabus connected with the 
fishing, chiefly of a sexual character ; turtle dance* 
were also performed to ensure success in the fishing 
{Camb. llniv. Eap. Reports, vol. v. pp. 196, 207, 
271, 330-336). For the myths and folk-tales of the 
tortoise see de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 93-95, 
360-370. 

Whale. — ^The Tongans regard the whale os the 
abode of certain deities, and never kill it ; when 
they chance to come near one, they offer it scented 
oil or kava {Prim. Cult.* ii. 232). Among the 
Eaidas the fin-backed whale is tabu, on the ground 
that a dead man’s soul sometimes enters^ it {JAI 
xxi. 20). As a rule, however, the whole, like other 
large mammals, is feared but not exactly wor- 
shipped. In Madagascar they have a certain venera- 
tion for it, and have a special ritual for the whale 
fishery ; before the voyage begins, both husband 
and ■wife submit to a certain number of tabus, of 
which chastity is one : the man remains m his hut 
and fasts regularly ; in his absence his ■wife does 
the same. After various magical ceremoniM, the 
boat is covered ■with branches by the magicians, 
the fishers sing supplications to the old whales, 
which they do not pnrsue, to give them their 
young ones. After bringing the whale to land, 
the canoe backs away from the shore and then 
returns at full speed, the harpooners in the bow; 
they harpoon the animal again, and are then seized 
ana earned to their huts, where, as a part of the 
ceremonies, their continence at once comes to an 
end ; the whale is then cut up, and preparations 
for a feast are made ; the carcase is decorated 
with necklaces, and one of the fishers makes a lo^ 
prayer or address. Thereupon the whale is divided, 
and each hut receives a portion (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 254 ff.). 

In preparation for the whale fishing the Aleutians 
celebrate a festival ; after killing a number of dogs, 
they car^ a wooden imago of a whale into a hnt 
■with loud shouts, and cover it up so that no light 
can get in ; then they bring it out again and shout 
together, ‘ The whale has fled into the_ sea ’ (Krach- 
enninikow, iL 216). The Kaniag^iuts^ consider 
whalers to be in communication with evil spirits, 
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and fear them. They seem to have expiated the 
death of the whale as the Ainus do that of the 


hear. Whalers were initiated and lived in a special 
viUage ; dead whalers were huried in caves, and 
were regarded as tutelary divinities; they were 
placed in positions resembling those which they 
took during the chase of the whale ; offerings were 
made to them ; it was believed that if a man put a 
piece of slate at the entrance to the cave the dead 
would prepare a spearhead (Ecv. d'Anth. ii. 679-80). 
On the island of Ihack whalers were tabu during 
the fishing season ; before it began, they searched 
for eaglea feathers, hears’ hair, etc., as talismans ; 
when the season was over, they hid their fishing 
implements in the mountain caves wth the dead 


bodies; they stole the bodies of successful fisher- 
men, some said as talismans, others in order to 
prepare poison from them (Lisiansky, Voyage, pp. 
174, 209). In Vancouver Island whale-fishers are 
carefully selected; for months before the fishery 
they abstain from their usual food, practise con- 
tinence, wash three times a day, redden their 
bodies, etc. Any accident during the fishery is 
put down to a violation of these tahns, and punish- 
ment is inflicted (Sproat, Savage Life, p. 227). 
The whole of the village shares in the proceeds 
of the fishing (Rev. Sci., Nov. 4, 1899). A whale 
dance is performed at Cape Flattery (Swan, 
Indians, p. 70). In Nootka Sound a feast is 
held after the whale fishery, and the chief, before 
distributing the portions to the guests, performs a 
sort of pantomime, during which he imitates the 
bloAving of a whale (de Saussure, Nexo Voyages, ix.; 
Koquefeuil, p. 34). The great chiefs are buried in 
a special hut, which contains eight images of whales 
made of wood and placed in a line ; after the bodies 
have been under ground some time, they dig them 
up, take off the heads, and place them on the backs 
or these images ; the reason given is that it is done 
in memory of their skill in throiving the harpoon ; 
but it has more probably a magical intention. 
When a whale is caught, the chief goes to the hut 
to offer some of its blubber to his ancestors and 


return thanks to the sun (1); after the festival 
mentioned above, the chief carves a wooden whale 
and puts it before the shed (t 6. p. 102). The Eskimos 
of Greenland put on their best clothes for the 
whale fishery, Mcause the whole cannot endure 
dirtiness; if they wore dirty clothes or some one 
took part in the chase who had touched a dead 
body, the whale would escape (Laharpe, xvi. 206 ; 
Egede, p. 18). The whale also in Norse folk-lore 
carries witches, and is himself a magician, being 
even associated with the dragon of Midgard 
(Meyer, German. Myth. p. 112 f.). Among the 
Yahgans the initiante are bound to abstain from 
certain parts of the whole {South Am. Miss. Mag. 
iii. 117). In South Africa the Yaos make images 
of wholes on the ground, at the initiation of/young 
men (Macdonald, Africana, i. 131). The Anti- 
merinos believe that earthquakes are due to 
whales (v. Gennep, Tahon, p. 257). The belief 
suggests that they, like the Kussians and others, 
hold that a_ whale supports the world. The 
Russians attribute a deluge to the death of one of 
the four whales (Bcrl. Lesekahinett, 1844, n. 210). 
On the Gold Coast the stranding of a wliale is 
regarded ns a presage of great misfortunes (Reclus, 
xii. 438). 

A story resembling that of Jonah and the whale 
is a fairly wide-spread in 3 rth (Tylor, Prim. Cult.* i. 
339). For the Dog-Rib Indians the swallowing of a 
m_an,_and his escape through being drawn out by 
his sister’s shoe-lace, form the introduction to a 
Deluge myth ; the whale in his wrath raised great 
waves and inundated the earth (Petitot, Traditions, 
p. 319). The same incident of the swallowing is 
found among the Haidas and other tribes of the 


North-'West Coast {Am. Ant. xi. 298, x. 370 ; Swan, 
N.W. Coast, p. 68). One of the incidents of Mnni- 
bosho’s career is the victory over a monster who has 
swallowed him (Schoolcraft, Algic Researches, i. 
138). At Eromanga a story is told of a man who 
fell into the water and was swallowed by a whale, 
but escaped because his ear-rings prickecl the inside 
of the monster (Murray, Missions, p. 180 ; Turner, 
Nineteen Years, p. 496). The same incident is 
found in the Paumotu archipelago {Miss. Cath, 
1884, 343). The Beehuanas attribute the destruc- 
tion of all save one woman to a monster who 
swallows them (Cosalis, Langue Scchuana, p. 97). 
Among the "Warangis of East Africa it is a snake 
which comes out of the sea {Mitt. d. Schutzgeh. 
xiii. 45). 

Wolf. — Outside Europe, where the wer-wolf 
figures prominently in the popular belief of many 
countries, the wolf is, from a mythological point of 
view, comparatively unimportant. The Thlinkets 
have a god, KhanuKh, whose name means ' wolf ’ ; 
he is the head of the wolf phral^ (Bancroft, iii. 101). 
It has, nevertheless, been denied that Khanukh the 
god has nothing to do with the wolf {JAI xxviii. 
p. 144). 'fliese tribes are, however, stated to have 
a kind of image whieh they preserve with great 
care, ns a safeguard from eim ; one is in the form 
of a wolfs head {Miss. Herald, 1829, p. 368). This 
may, on the other hand, refer to the individual’s 
tutelary deity ; for it is a common practice to 
carry an image of the manitou (Frazer, Tot. p. 64). 

In Europe the wolf was especially associated 
ly the Greeks with Apollo, who was called Aisiof 
(Frazer, Pans. i. xix. 3). Probably the wolf was 
originally worshipped or received offerings, as was 
the case among the Letts {Golden Bough*, ii. 429) ; 
in process of time the cult was associated ■with 
that of ApoUo, and it was supposed that ho 
received his title from having exterminated wolves 
(»6.). Many stories connected Apollo with the 
wolf, some possibly due to a misunderstanding of 
his epithet {Iliad, iv. 101, 119), probably 

meaning ‘ t'svilight-bom ’ (Meyer, Eandh. der 
griech. Etymologic, iv. 619), but interpreted by 

n ular etymology as ‘ wolf-bom.’ In Delphi was 
ronze image of a wolf ; this was explained ns 
commemorating the finding of a treasure with the 
aid of a wolf. Like Romulus and Remus, many 
children of Apollo by human mothers were said to 
have been suckled by wolves (Lang, Myth, ii. 220 ; 
Licbrecht, Zur VoUcskunde, p. 18). The wolf was 
also associated with Zens in connexion with Mount 
Lyemus, where a human sacrifice took place, suc- 
ceeded by a cannibalistic feast, participation in 
which was believed to result in transformation 
into wolves ; according to a later legend, one por- 
tion of the human fle^ was served up among the 
other sacrificial dishes, and the eater was believed 
to become a wer-wolf (Lang, Myth, etc., ii. 263). 
At Rome the ivolf was associated with Jlars, and 
the Lupercalia is sometimes interpreted as a wolf- 
fcstivai; if the Luperci were wolf-priests, it is 
probably due to the connexion of the wolf with 
Mars and the wolf cave (Fowler, Rom. Fest. 
pp. 310-321). 

The Kamtehatkans celebrated a wolf festival 
and related an rotiological myth (Ifrachenninikow, 
p. 129). When the Koriaks have killed n wolf, 
they dress one of their number in its skin and 
dance round him, ns they do round the bear, 
saying that it was a Russian who killed him 
{Golden Bmtgh*, ii. 397) ; the Tunguses kill a wolf 
with fear (Erman, Archiv, xxi. 25). When the 
Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia kill a wolf, 
they lay it on a blanket and wail over the body ; 
each person must eat four morsels of its heart. 
They bury it and rive away the weapon -n-ith 
which it was killed. They believe that killing 
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a wolf causes scarcity of game {Golden Bough?, ii. 
396). In the same way in ancient Athens any one 
who killed a wolf had to hury it by subscription 
(t6.). Possibly the Cree custom of painting the 
faces of young wolves with vermilion or red ochre 
is a propitiatory ceremony (Heame, Northern 
Ocean, p. 363), for there is a prohibition of killing 
wolves among them, which is not, however, uni- 
versally observed {ib. p. 243). A neighbouring 
tribe, the Chippewayans, forbid women to touch a 
wolf skin (Dunn, Oregon, p. 106). It is very common 
to use another name for the wolf than the ordi- 
nary one {Golden Bough?, i. 454 ; Holland, Faune, 
i. 118; FLJ vii. 65, etc.). The Homans regarded 
the wolf as unclean, and purified the city with 
water and sulphur if a woli got into the Capitol 
or the temple of Jupiter (de Gubematis, p, 529). 

The wolf is frequently found among the tutelary 
animals of the dancing or secret societies of North 
America. The Nootkas relate that wolves once 
took away a chiefs son and tried to kill him ; 
failing to do so, they became his friends, and 
ordered him on his return home to initiate the 
other young men into the society, the rites of 
which they taught him. In the ceremony a pack 
of wolves, i.e. men mth wolf masks, appears and 
carries off the nomce ; next day they bring him 
back apparently dead, and the society nas to revive 
him {Golden Bough?, iii. 434 ff.). Similar associa- 
tions are found among the Kwakiutls {Report U.S. 
National Museum, 18^95, 477-479), and among the 
Dakotas, by whom parts of the animal are used 
in magic, though they may not kill it (except, 
probably, at initiation), or eat it, or even step 
over or on it (Frazer, Tot. p. 50 ; cf. Schurtz, Alters- 
klassen, p. 164 ; and for these societies in general, 
pp. 150, 390 ff.). In connexion with these societies 
may be mentioned a curious confraternity that 
existed in Normandy till late in the last century. 
A prominent part in the midsummer ceremonies 
was taken by the Brotherhood of the Loup Vert 
and its chief ; they ran round the fire hand in hand, 
and had to capture (while belaboured by) the man 
selected for the headship, to which Avas attached 
the title of Green Wolf, in the foUoAving year 
{Golden Bougl?, iii, 282), 

The com-spirit is believed to take the form of a 
wolf {Golden Bough?, ii. 264 ff.), and the binder of 
the last sheaf is sometimes called ‘ the wolf.’ The 
wolf also smpears at Christmas in Poland {ib. 266), 
and at the Carnival in Nuremberg(Mannhardt,.<4w<. 
Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 323). In Norse mythology 
witches and giantesses ride on wolves yoked Avith 
serpents (Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 142), while the 
demonic Fenrir-Avolf is too Avell raoAvn to require ^ 
more than passing mention here. In Zoroastrianism 
wolves rank as most evil animal.s {Yasna, ix. 18), 
and should be killed {Vendidad, xviii. 65). A wolf 
must be seen by a man before it spies him, or evil 
results AviU folloAV {Yasna, ix. 21) — a belief Avhich 
has its parallels in classical lore and in modem 
Europe (Darmesteter, Rtudes Iraniennes, ii. 244). 
In Armenia, in like manner, wolves are even more 
evil than serpents, and numerous charms are used 
against them (Abeghian, Armen. VoVcsglauhe, 114- 
116). 

Ab the last dangerous animal to surA'ive in many 
parts of Europe, the wolf has riven its name to the 
group of beliefs based on the idea of the temporary 
or permanent transformation of liA-ing men into 
wo^es or other animals (see LYCANTiinopy). The 
people of the Caucasus say that Avomen are trans- 
formed into wolves as a punishment for sin, and 
retain the form for seA'en years, A spirit appears 
to them at night bearing a wolf skin, Avbicn the 
woman has to put on ; thereupon she acquires 
Avolfish tendencies, and devours children. At times 
she puts oil' the Avolf skin, and if any one can bum 


it the AA'omap vanishes in smoke (Haxthausen, 
Transkaukasia, i. 323. For Aver-Avolves in generm 
see Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ i. 312 ; Hertz, Der Werwolf- 
Baring-Gould, Book of Werwolves). A very similar 
belief is found in Armenia (Abeghian, op. cii. 116- 
118)._ As an ominous animal the Avolf is commonly 
auspicious. For myths and folk-tales of the Avolf 
see de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 142-149. For 
the Avolf see also Pauly -"V^issowa, s.v. ‘Aber- 
glaube,’ p. 81. 

Wren. — All over Europe the Avren is called thi 
‘king of the birds’ (Golden Boug)?, ii. 442), and a 
German story tells hoAv it gained the position in a 
contest Avith the eagle (de Gubematis, li. 208). In 
France and_ the British Isles it is accounted un- 
lucky to kill_ a AATen or harry its nest {Golden 
Bough?, loc. cit.), but there Avas also a custom of 
hunting it annually {Folklore, xi. 250; BSR 
xxxviii. 320 ; NQ, 6th ser, x, 492, xi, 177, 297 ; 
Croker, Researches in the S. of Ireland, p. ^3) at 
Christmas or someAA'hat later. In the Isle of Man 
the bird Avas killed on the night of Dec. 24, and 
fastened, with its Avings extended, to a long pole. 
It Avas then carried round to every house, and 
finally taken in procession to the churchyard and 
buried. The feathers Avere distributed, and certain 
lines sung which seem to indicate that the Avren 
Avas fomierly boiled and eaten. In Ireland and 
Wales the bird avos sometimes carried round alive. 
In France the bird aa’os strack doAAm, and the 
successful hunter received the title of ‘King’ 
{Golden Bough?, ii. 445), In Limousin the ‘roi 
de la Tirevessie’ avos named, Avhereupon he had 
to strip naked and throAv himself into the water, 
He then took a Avren upon his Avrist and jiroceeded 
into the toAvn, Avhere he stripped the bird of its 
feathers and scattered them in the air ; finally, the 
Avren Avas handed over to the representative of a 
squire {Tradition, iv, 166). Thereupon a Avooden 
Avren was attached to a high post ana shot at ; if it 
was not hit, a fine had to be paid. In Beny the 
neAvly married took aAvren on a perch to the squire ; 
it Avas put on a AA’uggon draAvn by oxen {ib. p. 304 ; 
Holland, Faune, ii. 297). At Entrairaes the Avren 
had to be set free (ib,). It is probable that these 
ceremonies are connected Avith a former annual 
expulsion of evils ; in Kamtchatka a similar cere- 
mony is performed in connexion Avith an annual 
festival (KrachenninikoAA’, p. 147) ; a small bird 
is captured in the forest, roasted, and tasted, and 
the remainder throAvn into the fire. 

The Avren is considered of good omen in Japan 
(Chamberlain, Kojiki, p. 241 n,), and among the 
Ainus (Batchelor, p. 439) ; in the Isle of Man fisher- 
men take one to sea (Holland, Faune, ii. 295), and 
it is used in the Tyrol folk-medicine (Heyl, p, 139). 
Among the Karens it is believed to be able to cause 
rain {Bliss. Gath. 1888, 261). In Australia the emu 
Avren is a ‘sex totem’ {Golden Botegh^, iii. 416); 
near Tanganyika it seems to be a totem {Miss. Gath. 
1885, 381). Both in Europe {Ann. Phil. Ghrtt, 
3rd ser. ii. 148) and in Victoria (DaAvson, Aust. Ab. 
p. 52) the wren is said to have brought fire from 
heaven or elseAvhere. The AArrens of one brood are 
said to be re-united on Christmas night (Ann. Phil. 
Ghrtt. If.). A song of the aatcu figures in the 
PaAvnee Hako-ceremony {32 RBEW ii. 191 f.). 

LnzRATTOE. — ^Thc followinp: Is a complete list In nlpbsbctlcal 
order (ivith date and place of publication) of the boolcs iiicn- 
tloned throughout the article, with n few additions, ^ony- 
mous books and periodicals follow, also In alphalictical order. 

1. BOOKS.— U. Abeghian, Armeniseher VolktolavU, l-elp- 
ric, IBM ; Abinal and La \frUssifcre, Yinni aru il M adaoatcar, 
Paris, JSS5 ; J. Adair, UUloryof theAmenean /ndian*. I^ondon, 
1775: A. U. Afeelius, Stcemka FclkeU Saooh(yder-~j- udtmfi- 
landets hittoria, Stockholm, 1S39 ; L. Alberti, Hr Kofy* oan 
de Zuidbasl ran A/rika, Amsterdam, 1810; J. do ^encar, 

0 Guarany, Bio de Janeiro, 1S93 ; von Alpenburjr, Afpoimv- 
then, Zurich, 1857 ; C. J. Andersson, J^ke ISgami, London, 
1850 ; R. Apdree, BrawmchmigcT Ydktkutidf, Dnmsalck, 
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1001, and Ethnographxiche ParatteUn, Stutt^rart, 1878, 1889 ; 
N. Annandale, The Faroes and Iceland, Oxford, 1905 ; Ar- 
bonsset, Tahiti et Us lies adjaeentes, Paris, 1857 ; Arbonsset 
and Daumas, delation d'un voyage d'exploration, Paris, 1842 ; 
F. S. Amot, Garenganze, Ijondon, 1889; R. P. Ashe, Ttoo 
Kings of Uganda, London, 1889 ; Autermony, Voyage de St. 
Petersburg d Pekin, Paris, 1766; J. J. Bacholen, Der BSr in 
den Religwnen des Altertums, Basel, 1803 ; G. P. Badger, The 
Nestorians and their Ritual, London, 1852 ; A. Bassler, Sud- 
teebilder, Berlin, 1895; M, M. Balloj^ under the Southern 
Cross, Boston, 1888 : H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the 
Pacific StaUs of North America, San Francisco, 1876-76 ; S. 
Baring-GouIdirAa Rookofif’ertcoloes, London, 1805 • H. Baith, 
Reisen in Nord- u. Central-AJrika, Gotha, 1859 ; C. Bartsch, 
Sagen, Harchen, und GebrSuehe aus Mecklenburg, Vienna, 1870 ; 
A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an der Loangokiiste, 
Jena, 1874-76, Der Fetiseh an der KdsU Guineas, Berlin, 1884, 
Geographische und ethnologisehe Bilder, Kaumburg, 1873, Indo- 
nesien, Berlin, 1884-94, Reise in Siam, Lelpsig, 1806-71, Vslker 
am Brahmaputra, Berlin, 1883; J. Batchelor, The Ainu of 
Japan, lAinaon, 1892 ; T. C. Battey, Life and Adventures of a 
Quaker among the Indians, Boston, 1876 ; O. Banmann, Durch 
llassailand zur Nilguelle, Berlin, 1894 ; J. Baumgarten, Die 
komischen Mysterien des franzbsisehen ro!X'sZs!)«ns,Leipiig,lS73 ; 
S. J. Baumgarten, AllgemeineGeschiehtederLiinderunaVEVker 
von Amerika, Halle, 1762 ; C. Beatty, Journal of a two Monthif 
Tour with a View of Promoting Religion, Lond. 1763 ; C. le 
Beau, Avantures du Sieur le Beau, Amsterdam, 1738; J. 
Becker, La VieenAfrique, Paris, 1887 ; J, Beecham, ^sAanfaa 
ond Gold Coast, Load. 1841 ; P. J. Begble, Malayan Peninsula, 
Madras, 1834 ; J. T, Bent, The Cyclades, Lond. 1885 ; A. Ber- 
galgne. Religion vidique, Paris, 1CT8-8S ; A. Bertrand, Aupajrs 
ass Barotsi, Paris, 1893 ; J. Billings, Reise nach Siberien, 
Berlin, 1803; A. Birlinger, Volkslhiimliehes aue Schwaben, 
2 voliu Freiburg 1. B., 1861 ; G. F. Black, Orkney and Shet- 
land Folklore, Lond. 1905 ; W. H. K. Bleek, Reynard the Fox 
in S. Africa, Lond. 1884, and Brief Account of Bushman Folk- 
lore, Oape Town, 1876; M. Bloomfield, Cerberus the Dog of 
Hades, Chicago, 1905 ; r . Boas, Indianitehe Sagen von der 
Nordpaeifisehenkfiste, Berlin, IMS; C. Bock, Temples and 
Elephants. London, 1884; fibcler-Kreutewold, Der Ehsten 
abergldumsehe GebrSuehe, St. Petersburg, 1854 ; F. M. Bbhme, 
Deuhehes Kinderlied und KindertpUl, Leipzig, 1897 ; W. Bol- 
laert, ilesearckss in New Granada, Eguador, Peru, and Chile, 
London, 1860 ; H. A. Boiler, Among the Indians, Philad. isOS ; 
J. Bosman, Reise nach Guinea, Hamburg, 1700; J. Brand, 
Popular Anti^ities of 6. Britain, Lond. 1870 ; Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Popol Fuk, Paris, 1861 ; D. Brauns, Japanisehe 
MSrehen und Sagen, Lelprig, 1886; J. ▼. Brenner,Besuek bei 
den Cannibalen Sumairas, Wurzburg, 1693-04 ; D. G. Brinton, 
Essays of an Americanist, Philad. 1890, and Myths of the New 
ll'orids. New York, 1800; W. H. Brown, On the S. African 
Frontier, Lond. 1899 ; E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyp- 
tians, Lond. 1004; A. Burdo, Niger et Benue, Paris, 1880; 
C. S. Bume, Shropshire Folklore, Lond. 1883; W. Byrd, 
i/ist<^ qf tke iWriding Line, Richmond, 1800 ; H. Callaway, 
Religious System of the Amazulu, London, 1884 ; J. S. Campbell. 
The Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 1885 ; E.Casalis, 
The Basutos, Lond. 1801, and Etudes sur la langue Sechuana, 
Paris, 1841 ; M. A. Castrdn, Vorlesurwen ilber Annische Myth- 
ologie, St. Petersburg, 1857 ; P. du Chaillu, Voyages et aven- 
tures dans VAfrigue iguatoriale, Paris, ISM ; J. Chalmers, 
Pioneering in New Guinea. Iiond. 1887 ; B. H. Chamberlain, 
Kojiki, or Records of Annenf Matters, Yokohama, 1833, and 
Things Japanese, Lond. 1002 ; E. K. Chambers, The Medieval 
Sfane, 2 vols., Lond. 1003; J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior 
of S. Africa, Lond. 1868 ; A. Cbesnel, Dictionnaire historique 
de« institutions de la France, Paris, 1856 ; D. Chwolson, Die 
Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 2 toIb., Bt. Petersburg, 1850; S. 
Ciszcwskl, Baika o Midasowyeh uszaeh, Krakow, 1899 ; E. D. 
Clarke, Tmvels in Europe, Asia, and ^rica, Lond. 1810-19 ; 
F. S. A. do Clercq, Bijdragen tot de Eennie der Besidentie 
Temate, Leyden, 1890; W. A. Clouslon, 'Folklore of the 
Haven,' In Saxby's Birds of Omen, I/md. 1893; J. D. Cochrane, 
Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Sioerian Tartary, 
Innd. 1824 ; R. H. Codnngton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891 ; S. Coolsma, Twaalf Voorlazingen over (Vest-Jara, 
Rotterdam, 1870 ; Coremans, L'Ann/e de faneienne Belgique, 
Brussels, 1844 ; E. Coues, MS. Journals of A. Benry and D. 
Thompson, Lond. 1897 ; T. C. Croker, Researches in the South of 
Ireland, Lond. 1824 ; W. Crookc, Popular Religion and Folk- 
lore of N. India, Westminster, 1890; E. W. Cuhn, Samm- 
lungen merkwiirdiger Reisen in das Innere con Afrika, Leipzig, 
1700-91; L.Cnrtzc, Volksuberlieferungen ausdem Fiirstenthum 
n'aldeck, Arolsen, 1860; J. Dawson Austraiian Aborioines, 
Melbourne, 1881 ; J. Darmestetcr, Eludes iraniennes, Paris, 
ISSS; L.. Dccle, Three Tears in Savage A/rica, liond. 1S9S; 
R. E. Dennett, Seven Tears among the FJoid, Ixind. 1SS7, and 
Fotilore of the Fjort, I/)nd. 1893; D. V. Denon, Travels 
in Upper and lower Egypt, Lond. 1803 ; A. Desrousscaux, 
Jfoeurs popufatres de la Flandre frangai.w, Lille, 1889; E. 
DicQcnbach, Trarels in New Zealand, Lond. 1843 ; J. Doo- 
little, Social L^e of the Ckinese, N. York, 1867 ; R. M. Dorman, 
Origin qi Frimitire Superstitions, Philad. 1881 ; G. A. Dorsey, 
Traditions of Skidi Paimee, Washington, 1902 ; J. O. Dorsey, 

' Slouan Cults' in 11 RBEwt J. Dunn, Bistory of the Oregon 
Territory, Lond. 1844 ; R. Dussand, Bistoire et religion des 
_v— .•-> p--!. ;'vv';X V}~’'xkt,Trai-etsinNficEngland,'Seve- 
1 ■■ ; f eanofMissionaryWorkamongthe 
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Copenhagen, 1790 (tr. Lond. 1818) ; P. Ehrenrclch, ifyiheu und 
Legenden der sildamerikanisehen Urvolker, Berlin, 1905 ; A. B. 
Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, Lond. 1890, 
and The Tshi-^aking Peoples cf the Gold Coast, liOnd. 1887 ; W. 
EUis,FofyTMsianAesearcAes,4voIs.,Lond.l8S2; W. A. Elmslic, 

Among the tvild Ngoni, Lond. 1899; Erman, Arehivf. wi.ssen- 
schgfiL Eunde von Bussland, Berlin, 1841 ; G. A. Erman, 
Reise um die Erde dureh Nordasien und die beiden Oceane, 
j Berlin, 1838 ; J. Evans, Tour in S. ITolcs, Ix>nd. 1804 ; E. J. 
t Eyre, Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia, Lond. 
1645 ; P. Fagot, Folklore du Lauragais, Yillcfranche, 1891-94 ; 
N. dn Fail, Oeuvres facilieiaes, Paris, 1874 ; L. R. Famell, 
Cults of Ihs Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1907 ; A. Ficfc, Grie- 
ehis<^ Personennamen, Gottingen, 1874 ; F. Fleming, Southern 
Africa, Lond. 1856 ; de la Fontaine, LuxemburgisUie Sitten, 
Luxemburg, 1883; Forster and Sprcngci.Beitrnge zur VClker- 
und Landerkunde, Leipzig, 1781-00; G. E. Foster, Sequoyah, 
Philad. 1885 ; W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, Oxford. 
1899; J. Franklin, Second i’CTedition to the Shores of ths 
Polar Sea, Lond. 1828 ; J. G. Frazer, Totemism, Lond. 1887, 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Lond. 1898, and The Golden 
Rough, Lond. 1001; G. Fritsch, Drei Jahre in SUdafri^, 
Breslau, ISGS, and Die Bingeborenen SUdfifrikas, Leipzig, 1872 ; 
L. Frobenius, Die Weltanschauung der NaturvUlker, Berlin, 
1893 ; W. Geiger, Ostiranisehe Eultur im Altertum, Erlangen, 
1832; Geiseler, Die Osterinsel, Berlin, 1883; K. Gcldner, 
Vedisehe Studien, Stuttgart, 1889-1001 ; A. v. Gennep, Tabouet 
toBmisme d Madagascar, Paris, 1904 ; J. G. Gcorgi, Berner, 
kungen finer Reise imrussisehen Reich, Bt Petersburg, 1776 ; 
G. Gerland, SOdses (Antk. der Naturvblker, vot. vi.), Lelprig, 
1872 ; W. W. GiU, Myths and Songs from the S. PaciJB, £ond. 
1876: H. Goldie, Cafabarandits Mission, Lond. 1001 ; C. Gould, 
Mythical Monsters, Loud. 1886 ; Gray and Dochard, Travels in 
TT. Africa, Loud. 1829 ; W. Gregor, Folklore of the N.B. of 
Scotland, Lond. 1881 ; J. Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, Berlin, 
1834 ; J. and W. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologis, 1876-78 ; G. B. 
Criimcll, Pawnee Hero Stories, N. York, 1^, Blaelfoot Lodge 
Tales, N.Y. 1892, Lond. 1893 : J. V. Grohmann, Apollo Smtu- 
theus, Prague,1862, and Aberglauben und GebrSuehe aus BShmen 
u. MShren, Prame, 1663 ; J. J. M. de Groot, Religious System 
of China, Leyden, 1897 ; O. Gmppe, Die grieehischen Culte, 
Leipzig, 1887 ; A. de Gubematis, Zoological Mythology, LoncL 
1872 ; 6. Hagen, Unter den Papuas, Wiesbaden, 1899; E. 
Hahn, Die Baustiere, Leipzig, 1890, and Demeltr und Raubo, 
LCbeck, 1896; J. Haltricb, Zur Volkskunde der SiebenbOrger 
SacAsen, Ylenna, 1885 ; D. W. Harmon, Journal of Voyages 
and Travels in ths Interior of N. America, Andover, 1820 ; A. 
Harou, Contributions au Folklore de la Belgique, Paris, 1892; 
Harris, Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, N. York, 1880, 
and Nights with Uncle Remus, N. York, 1884 ; E. S. Hartland, 
Science of Fairy Tales, I/ond.l891, and Legend of PerseusJS vols., 
Ix>ncL 1804-90; Hassan, Die Wahrheit dber Emin Pascha, 
Berlin, 1803; A. v. HasselL Volksbeschrijving ton Midden 
Sumatra, Leyden, 18S2 ; M. Haupt, FranzEsisehe YolisKeder, 
Leipzig, 1877 ; J. Hawkesworth, Account of the Voyages . . , 
in the Southern Bemisphere, Lond. 1773; Baron v. Haxt- 
bansen, TransAauiasto, Leipzig, 1856; S. Hcaiue, A Journey 
... to ths Northern Ocean, l/)nd. 1795; F. v. Hellwald, 
NaturgcscAicAte, Stuttgart, 1839-82 : W. Henderson, Folklore 
ef the Northern Counties, Lond. 1679; L, Hennepin, Deseriji- 
tion ds la Louisians, Paris, lOSS; F. Hemsheim, Sfidsee- 
erinnerungen, BerIln,18S3 ; W. Hertz, Der Werwolf, Stuttgart, 
1802; J. A. Heyl, Volkssagen, Brauehe u. Meinungen in Tirol, 
Brixen, 1897 ; A. HiUebrandt, Vedisehe Muthologie, Brcstin, 
1891-1002; H.Y. Hind, Explorations in tAe /nferioro/tAe Lab- 
rador Peninsula, Lond. 1803 ; S. Hlslop, Papers relating to 
the Aboriginal Tribes, Nagpur, 1806 ; A. H. Hoffmann, Fund- 
grube fur die Gesehichte der aeutsehen Sprache und Xaterofur, 
Breslau, 1830 ; M. Holdcmcss, iVetc Russia, Lond. 1823 ; A.C. 
Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905; Hoizmaier, 'Osillona/ In 
Verhandlungen der gelehrten Ehstnisehen Gesellrehafl zu Dor- 
pat, vil. (1872); W. Hone, Eeeryday Book and Tablebook, 
Lond. 1831, etc, : L. Hopf, Orakeltiere und Tierorakel, Stntl- 
wrt, ISSS; S. Hopkins, Bistorieal Memoirs relating to the 
lloiisaiunniik Indians, Boston, 1763 : Howard, L\fe leith 
Trans-Siberian Savages, lond. 1893; A. W. Howitt, A’oftrc 
Tribes of S.E. Australia, Ix)nd. lOll ; T. J. Hutchinson. Im- 
pressions of Western Africa, Lond. 1858; E. Y. Ides, Three 
Tears’ Trorels, Lond. 1700; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present, New York, 1900; J, Jacobs, Studies in Biblical 
Arehcvdlogy, Lond. 1894 ; J. A. Jacobsen, Reise an der Nord- 
leesfiuste AmeritaA Leipzig, 1684 ; D.Jecklln, Volksthumliehes 
ai« Graiibanden, Chur, 1871; Jones and Kropf. Folktales of 
the Magyars, Lond. 1889 ; J. Josseiyn, Aecoimt of tiro Voyages 
I' I'T'l ; J. "■■'•'ing. Die Here in der deuiseAen 

>■ ; P. Janxhabn, Die Ballalardee 

I Kaindl, X>if //uzulcn, Mcnna, 

I s; if. :■■ ■ , .'.I ■ , of the Parris, Lond. 1854; S. 

Kay, Travels and Researches in Cafraria, Lond. 1833; W. H. 
Keating, Expedition to the Source cf St. Peter's River, 
Lond. 1825; J. Kehrcln, Volksspraehe und Volkssitteim Berzog- 
Ihum .Vnsiau, Wcilblng, 180); D. Kidd, The Essential Kafir, 
Lond. 1001 ; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in IF. A friea, Ixjtii 
1893; J. A. E. KShlcr, vclksbraueh in Voigtlande, l.<!pzig 
1SC7 ; W, Kolbc, Bettisehe Volkssitlen u. Gebrduehe. Marburg, 
1888; P. Kolbcn, Present State of the Cape of Good Bone, 
lond. 1731 ; W. Kolbcrg, Pomatukie, Krakow, 1675, etc. ; 
C. T, Kosche, CAoraefer, Fiften. u. Religion aller lekannten 
vciker, lolpzlg, 1701 ; S. P. Krachcnninlkow, Bistoire et 
Deterijdion du Kamtehatka, Amsterdam, 1770; A. KrassoH; 
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La vie dupeupU zyriane^Pans, 1000 ; A. Kranse, Die Tlinkit 
Zndiancr, Jena, 1SS5; F. S. Krauss, Silte u. Branch der 
Siidslaven, Vienna, 18S5 ; A. Kuhn, KorddeuUche Sagen, 
ilarchen, u. Gebrduche aua Mecklenburg, Leipzig, 1848; P. 
Labartbe, Reise nach der Eiistc von Guinea, Vienna, 1804 ; 
Laharpe, Ahrigi de I'histoire ginirale dee voyages, Paris, 1816; 
E. W. Lmb, 1001 Mights, Lond. 1895 ; A. Lang, Myth, Ritual 
and Religion, 2 vols., Lond. 1890, and Social Origins, Lond. 1903 ; 
R. G. Latham, Native Races of the Russian Empire, Lond. 
1854; A. Ledieu, Monographic d'un bourg mcard, Paris, 1890; 

G. W. Leitner, Languages and Races of iJardtsian, Lahore, 
1877 ; C. G. Leland, Algongttin Jjegends of New England, 
Boston, 1884 ; H. Lichtenstein, Travels in S. Africa, Lond. 
1812-16 ; F. Liebrecht, Des Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Im~ 
perialia, Hanover, 1856, and Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879 ; 
U. Lisiansky, A Voyage round the World, Lond. 1814 ; D. 
Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in S. Africa, 
Lond. 1857, and Expedition to the Zambesi, Lond. 1805; L. 
Lloyd, Peasant Life tn Sweden, Lond. 1870 ; L, C. Lloyd, Short 
Account of further Bushman Material, Lond. 1889 ; G. H. 
Loskiel, History of the Mission of the Evang. Breth. among the 
Indians of N. Amer., Lond. 1794 ; P. Lozane^ Description 
eorografica del. . . Oran Chaco, Cordova, 1733 ; C. Lumholtz, 
Among Cannibals, Lond. 1889 ; T. Lund, Danmark og Norgis 
Historic, Copenhagen, 1879; A. Liitolf, Sagen, Brduche und 
Legenden, Lucerne, 1865 ; S. Lyde, The Asian Mystery, Ixmd 
1860 ; J. A. MacCulloch, The Childhood of Fiction, Lond. 1905; 
Duff Macdonald, Africana, Lond. 1882 ; A. A. Macdonell, 
VedicMythology,Strassbm«,ltffl ; M.'Mac&e,Fancouver Island 
and British Columbia, Lond. 1865 ; Machado y Alvarez, Folk- 
lore, Bibliotheca de las Traditions populares, Seville, 1883, ebx ; 
A. Mackenzie, A Voyage from Montreal, Lond. 1801 ; J. Mac- 
kenzie, Ten Years North of the Orange River, Edinb. 1871, and 
Day-daum in Dark Places, Lond. 1884 ; J. Madean, Tveenty-five 
Tears' Service in the Hudson's Bay Territory, Lond. 1849; 
J. F. M'Lennan, Studies in Ancient History, Lond. 1886 ; 
C. de Magalhanes, Contes indiennesduBrSsil, Riode Janeiro, 
1882 ; L. Magyar, Reisen in Siidafrika, Leipzig, 1859 ; J. 
Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, Lond. 1823 ; W. Mann- 
hardt, Germanisehe Mythcn, Berlin, 1858, Baumkultus, Berlin, 
1876, and iraW-tintiPeMfc«Zl<,Berlln,1875-7 j E. Mamo, 
Reisen im Gebiete des blauen und weissen Nil, Vienna, 1874 ; 
W. Marsden, History of Sumatra, Lond. 1811 : W. E, Mar- 
shall, A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, Lond. 1873 ; C. von- 
Martins, Betrdge zur Ethnographic u. Sprachenkunde Ameri- 
kas, Leipzig,^ 1867 ; F. Mason, Burma, Rangoon, 1860 ; G. 
Maspero, Etudes igyptiennes, Paris, 1879-80 ; F. Maspons y 
Labros, Joehsde lali\fancia, Barcelona, 1874 ; J. J. Matlgnon, 
Superstition, Crime et Misire en Chine, l^’ons, 1899; W. 
Matthews, Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, 
Washington, 1876 ; J. T. Medina, Los Aborigenes de Chile, 
Santiago, 1882 ; J. Megapolensis, Sort Ontwerpvan de Mahak- 
uare Indianen, Amsterdam, 1661 ; E. Meier, Deutsche Sitten, 
Sagen, und Gebrduche ausSchwaben, Stuttgart, 1862; J. Menant, 
Glyptigue orientate, Paris, 1883 ; A. Merensky, Erinnerungen 
aus dem Missionsleben in Sddostafrika, Leipzig, 1888 ; E. H. 
Meyer, Germanisehe Mythologie, 1891 ; L. Meyer, Handbuch 
der griediischen Etymologic, Leipzig, 1901-2 ; D. Mlladinov, 
Bulgarski narodni pesni, Sophia, 1891 ; J. Miller, Unwritten 
History, or Life among the ilodocs, Hartford, 1874 ; R. Moffat, 
lUssionary Labours and Scenes in S. Africa, Lond. 1842 ; G. I. 
Molina, Historia . . . de Chile, Madrid, 1788; F. J. Mone, 
Anzcigerfilr Kunde derdeutschen Vorzeit, Karlsruhe, 1835, eta ; 
J. Montgomery, Journals of Voyages and Travels, Lond. 1831 ; 

J. Morgan, Life and Adventures of IT. Buckley, Hobart, 1852 ; 

H. Mouhot, Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-Ghina, Lond. 
1864 ; J. Moura, Le Royaume de Carnbodge, Paris, 1883 ; 
M. Much, Heimat der Indogermanen, Berlin, 1002 ; W. Mullen- 
hof, Sagen, Marchen, und Lieder des Herzogtums Schlesjeig- 
Holsteins, 1845 ; W. J. Muller, Besehreibung der afrik. auf der 
Goldkiiste gelegenen Landschaft Pefu, Hamburg, 1073 ; J. G. 
NlWor.Geschichteder amerikanisehen Urreligionen, Basel.lSO? ; 

K. O. MUller, Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mytho- 
logie, Gottingen, 1825; S. MUller, Reizen en Onderzoekingen 
in den indischen Archipel, Amsterdam, 1857 ; A. W. Murray, 
Missionsin Western Polynesia, Lond. 1802 ; J. Napier, Folklore 
tnfAe liVst o/Scoffand, Lond. 1870 ; E.Naumann, Vomgoldenen 
Horn zu den Quellen des Euphrat, Munich, 1893 ; C. New, L^e 
Wanderings and Labours in E. Africa, Lond. 1874 ; Newbold, 
British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, Lond. 1839; J. 
Nicholson, Folklore of E. Yorkshire, Lond. 1890 ; NUus, in PL 
Ixxi; E. Nolde, ilcvsenac/j/nneraraftien, Brunswick, 1895; A. 
do Nore. Coutumes, mythes, et traditions des provinces de 
France, Paris, 1840; T. NuttaU, Travels into the Arkansas 
Territory, Phiiad. 1821 ; F. A. Ober, Travels in Mexico, Edin- 
burgh, 1680 ; W. F. O’Connor, Folktalesfrom Tibet, Lond.1006 ; 
H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; A. d'Orbigny, 
Voyage dans I'Amlrique miridionale, Paris, 1825-47 ; T, B. 
Pandian, Indian Village Folk, Lond. 1893 ; F. Panzer, Beitrag 
zur deutschen Mythologie, Munich, 1818 ; E. S. Parker, The Ab- 
origines of Australia, ilelboume, 1854 ; S. Parkinson, Journal 
of a Voyage to the South Seas, Lond. 1773; J. N. Patouillet, 
Trois ans en Nouvelle Calidonie, Paris, 1873; T. Pennant, 
Arctic Zoology, Lond. 1784-87; Perelaer, Ethnographisehe 
Besehriiving der Dajaks, Zait-Bommcl, 1870 ; F. M. Perrin do 
Lac, Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, Paris, 1605 ; N. Perrot, 
Les Mceurs, etc., des sauvages de VAmirigue septentrionale, 
Paris, 1801; A. Peter, Volkstumliehes aus Oeslerreichiseh- 
Sehlesien, Troppau, 1873 ; Petersen, Die Pferdekbpfe auf den 
Bauemhausem, Kiel, 1^; J. Petheriefc, Travels in Central j 


Africa, Lond. 1869 ; E. Petitot,TraditionsindietinesduCanada 
nord-oueJf,ParisJ8S6 ; Pfannenschmid,ffsnnaniscAe.Emf<yfejfe, 
Hanover, 1878 ; J. Philip, Researches in S. Africa, I,ond. 1823 ; 
J. Pinkerton, General Collection of the best and most interesting 
Voyages and Travels, Lond. 1808-14 ; H. H. Ploss, Das Kind, 
Stuttgart, 1876 ; F. C. PonqueviUe, Voyage en Morh, Paris, 
1885; L. Preller, Rbmisehe Mythologie, Berlin, 1881-83; H. 
Prbhle, Harzbilder, Leipzig, 1855 ; Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 
Lond. 1625; T. S. Raffles, History of Java, Lond. 1830: 


festliehe J ahr, Leipzig, 1803, and CalenUrier beige, Brussels, 1861 • 
S. R. Riggs, *D.akotn Granunar,’ in vol. lx. of Contributions to 
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ANIMISM . — Definition and Scope . — In the 
language of philosophy, Animism is the doctrine 
which places the source of mental and even physical 
life in an energy independent of or at least distinct 
from the hody. From the point of view of the 
history of religions, the term is taken, in a wider 
sense, to denote the belief in the existence of 
spiritnal beings, some attached to bodies of which 
they constitute the real personality (souls), others 
without necessaiy connexion with a determinate 
hody [spirits). For convenience in treating the 
subject, it ivill he of advantage to study Animism 
separately under the following three forms; — (i.) 
worshij) of the souls of men and animals, mani- 
festing itself above all as worship of the dead 
(Necrolatry) •, (ii.) worship of spiritual beings who 
are not associated in a permanent way with certain 
bodies or objects (Spiritism) ; (iii. ) worship of spirit- 
ual beings who direct the permanent or periodically 
recurring phenomena of nature (Natunsm). 

Animism in the sense just stated represents an 
attempt to explain in a rational way all the facts 
of the Universe. It is the religion and the philo- 
sophy of aU non-civilized peoples. It predominates 
at the commencement of all the historical forms of 
worship. Finally, it still shows itself, in its com- 
plete development, among the survivals of folk-lore. 
In all probability, from the moment when man 
began to inquire into the cause of phenomena, 
external or internal, he thought to find it in the 
only source of activity with which he was di- 
rectly acquainted, namely, an act of will. Objects 
whicn moved, or which he believed capable of 
moving, gave him the impression either of bodies 
set in motion by hidden oeings, or of bodies en- 
dowed, like himself, ivith will and personality. 
Our languages bear witness to a mental condition 
in which those who created them attributed life, 
personality, and sex to the forces of nature.* 

The imaginary personalities that controlled the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the clouds, the waters, 
etc., were not thought of separately from thebr 


• A Eimilar conception la fonnd nt the present day among non- 
civfllicd pcoplea. ‘The Ashivis or Zuftls,' irttes Mr. Frank 
Cushing, ' suppose the enn, moon and B*jirs, the sky, earth and 
eea. In all their phenomena and element*, and all inanimate 
object* as well as plant*, animals and men, to belong to one 
great eystem ot all-consdous and Intcr-rclated life. In iihich the 
degrees ot relationship eecm to be determined largely. If not 
wholly, by the degrees ot rciemhUncc’ (PRE, SmiU!«oalan 
Institution, Tok U- flSSSJ p. 0). Again, Sir K Im Tbum relates 
that the natives of Guiana loot upon men end animals the 
heavenly bodies, atmospherical phenomena, and inanimate 
object*, all as belnge ot the game nature, alike composed ot a 
eoul and a body, and dittcring only la the extent ot their 
power* (JAI, voL xL p. 877). 
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visible garb, any more than the personality of a 
man was conceived of apart from his body. But 
it cannot have been long before a new infer- 
ence made its presence felt. The experience of 
dreams led men to the conclusion that their ego 
was different from their body, that it could separate 
itself from the latter — temporarily during sleep, 
finally at death — and yet continue to exist. Thus 
a native of Australia, being asked by a traveller 
whether he believed that his yambo could quit his 
body, replied : ‘ It must be so ; for, when I sleep, I 
go to distant places, I see distant people, I even 
see and speak with those that are dead’ (Howitt, 
‘On some Australian Beliefs’ in JAI, vol. xiii. 
[1884] p. 189). 

i. Necrolatry. — ^Itwill of course be understood 
that, in eniplojung the terms ‘ soul,’ ‘ spirit,’ * per- 
sonality,’ we do not mean to attribute to savages 
any notion of immaterial entities, such as is arrived 
at by making abstraction successively of all the 
properties of matter except force. The soul is to 
them simply a being of a more subtle essence, 
generally mrisible but not always intangible, sub- 
lect in a certain measure to all the limitations of 
human beings, but endowed at the same time with 
mysterious faculties. 

Hitherto no people has been met ivith which 
does not believe in the existence and the survival 
of human souls, which does not admit the possi- 
bility of .their inten'ention in the affairs or the 
living, and which does not seek to enter into re- 
lations vritli them by processes which are every- 
where closely analogous — either by offering to them 
anything or which they were fond durmg their 
lifetime, or by applying to them the methods re- 
sorted to by sorcery in order to avert or to con- 
trol superhuman powers. The assertions of some 
authors to a contrary effect are due to incomplete 
observation, hasty generalization, or misunder- 
standing of the sense of the terms employed. 

The souls of living beings are generally be- 
lieved to be the pale and vague image of the body 
itself.* It is the double, as it appears in dreams. 
Sometimes the soul is assimilated to the shadow 
cast by the body (‘the shades’ of poetical lan- 
guage), or to its reflexion in water. At other 
times we find it confounded uith the breath (Lat. 
aninia, Gr. iftuos, Skr. pr&na, Heb. Hiah= 

‘ breath,’ ‘ u-ind ’), or •with the beats of the heart 
and the pulse. Again it may have a special form 
attributed to it, borrowed from living beings or 
what are ■viewed as such : birds, serpents, insects, 
ignes fatux, meteors, wreaths of vapour, etc. 
'there are peoples who imagine that man pos- 
sesses a plurality of souls, each udth its distmet 
r61e. 

Souls, it is supposed, may feel the counter- 
stroke of wounds inflicted upon the body or of 
diseases which attack it. Again, the same body 
may become successively the seat of a number of 
souls, and, conversely, the same soul may inhabit 
in turn various bodies. Hence the_ magical pro- 
cesses, not uncommon among non-civilized peo^es, 
whereby it is sought to replace the original soul 
by a superior one ; and the custom, observed 
amongst the most diverse races, of putting to 
death, the moment he shows the first signs of 
mental or physical decrepitude, the personage — 
sorcerer, chief, or king — whom it concerns the 
tribe to preserve in the full possession of his 
faculties. In this way his soul is thought to pass 
yet unimpaired into the body of his successor. I 

Svhnt becomes of the double after death ? In 

* The emperor Hadrian, when dying, gave a definition ol his 
soul which well eiqifeCTes this notion : 

‘ Animnin vagula, blanduls, 

HcBpes comesque corporis.' _ . 

Spartianus, 'Adrianns,' c. xv., in Sanptora UistoneB 
A wurlrcX 


general it is supposed to continue to haunt the 
corpse as long as any part of it remains, or to 
freguent the vicinity of the tomb. At times the 
notion of survival is limited to the more or les.s 
vivid recollection retained of the deceased. 

‘ Ask the negro,' ■writes Du Challln (TES L SOS), * where Is the 
spirit of his great-CTandfather, he saj^s he docs not kno^w ; it is 
done. Ask him about the spirits of his father or brother who 
died yesterday, then he is full of fear and terror.’ 

Atthe end of a certain period, or as the result of 
certain rites, the soul, as is sometimes held, re- 
incarnates itself; or, more frequently, it is be- 
lieved to take its departure to anotlier world — 
situated under ground, beyond the sea, on the 
summit of a mountain, above the vault of heaven, 
in the stars, etc. There it leads a vague, colour- 
less, miserable existence (this is the peemiar quality 
of subterranean abodes, Sheol or Hades); or, it 
may be, an existence moulded more or less closely 
upon the earthly life, each shade retaining his 
rank and his circumstances. 

But, even upon this hypothesis of another 
abode, the soul is stUl supposed to intervene in 
the affairs of the living, especially when the de- 
ceased ■wishes to do a good turn to his descendants 
or to take vengeance upon his enemies. Hence 
the importance assumed by Ancestor-worship, a 
ractice which has played so large a part, as has 
een sho^wn by Herbert Spencer, in the consolida- 
tion of families and tribes. This cult has its 
origin at once in the fear of ghosts, in filial affec- 
tion, and in the desire to preserve for the family 
the benefits of paternal protection. Once it is ad- 
mitted that death does not interrupt the relations 
between men, it is logical to suppose that a father 
after his decease will retain a prejudice in favour 
of his descendants, and will seek to add to their 
welfare and to protect them against dangers at 
home or abroad. The children, for their part, in 
order to preserve his favour, ivill have to continue 
to show him the consideration he demanded in bis 
lifetime ; they must also maintain the organiza- 
tion of the family and assure the permanence of 
the home, so that this cult may never be inter- 
rupted. 

By the side of ancestors, and at times above 
them, a place comes to be taken by the manes 
of illustrious personages who have profoundly 
impressed the popular imagination — chiefs, sor- 
cerers, conquerors, heroes, legislators, and reputed 
founders of the tribe or tbe city. 

The worship of ancestors sometimes includes the 
belief that alf the members of a tribe are descended 
from some indi^vidual who is held to have possessed 
the form of an animal or, more rarely, of a plant. 
This involves certain relations of consanguinity 
■with all the representatives of this species. See 
Totemism. 

The notion that the lot of sonls_ in the future 
life is regulated by their conduct in the present 
life belongs to a more advanced stage in the 
evolution of religions ideas. Its appearance and 
development can ne traced in the majority of his- 
torical religions. The first stage is to accept the 
principle that souls have awarded to them a better 
or worse existence according as they have or have 
not, during their sojourn on earth, deserved the 
favour of the superhuman powers. The last stage 
is reached when it is supposed that, upon the 
analogy of what happens in well ordered societies, 
the lot of the soul is made the subject of a formally 
conducted process of judgment, where_ good and evil 
actions are weighed. The favourite titles to future 
happiness ore at first services rendered to the gods, 
pious actions, sacrifices ; aftenvards they arc ser- 
vices rendered to the community wliich it is the 
aim of the gods to protect. Thus tlie tlieory ol 
retribution finds room by the side of the theory ol 
continuation, and probably succeeds to it. But 
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even this method of regulating the destiny of souls 
after death does not exclude such an eventuality 
as their temporary return to earth and entrance 
into relations with the living, 
ii. Spiritism. — Once a start has heen made hy 
attributing to all living beings, and even to a great 
many inanimate objects, a mental equipment which 
difiers from a man’s own merely in the degree of 
activity and power, it is a logical inference that 
souls may, in their turn, separate themselves tem- 
porarily from their bodies, and, if the latter be dis- 
solved, may survive them. These souls assume, as a 
rule, the pnysiognomy of a double, or a form appro- 
priate to their function, but always chosen so as 
to imply movement and life. Moreover, at this 
stage of intellectual development, man will cherish 
a belief in the existence, as independent agents, of 
a multitude of analogous souls proceeding from 
beings and objects which he has not known. These 
souls, from the very circumstance that they have 
lost their connexion with particular bodies, acquire 
a fitness for assuming all aspects and performing 


all offices. 

Such is the origin of spirits, to whose agency are 
finally attributed all phenomena which men can 
neither explain by natural causes nor set do^vn to 
the account of some superhuman being unth 
functions exactly defined. The most benighted 
savages, even when they have no idea of the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural, per- 
ceive quite clearly that certain events are due to 
causes whose connexion is self-evident. They did 
not need to wait till a Newton came to reveal the 
law of gravitation, in order to convince themselves 
that, if an apple detached from a tree falls to the 
ground, there is nothing in this phenomenon hut 
what is natural and capable of being foreseen. But 
everything that strikes them as unusual and un- 
expected— and this category includes the great 
majority of phenomena — seems to them due to the 
action of invisible powers acting through mys- 
terious processes. These powers bear, amougst 
all non-ciidlized peoples, a generic name which 
corresponds in their respective languages to our 
term ‘ spirits.’ 

The disembodied spirits may introduce them- 
selves into any body whatsoever. When they 
invade the body of a man, they take the place of 
his personality, or at least introduce disorders to 
them are attributed the phenomena of possession, 
inspiration, second sight, intoxication, disease. 
All non-civilized peoples without exception ascribe 
diseases cither to the entrance of a spirit into 
the body, or to wounds inflicted by a spirit from 
outside, or to the removal of the soul by a mal- 
evolent spirit. When spirits penetrate into a 
material object, they make it tlie vehicle or the 
organ of their own personality, and thus transform 
it into a fetish. The fetish differs from the 
amulet (or the talisman) in that the latter owes 
its efficacy to a property transmitted from with- 
out, whereas the fetish itself always owes its 
rirtue to the presence of a spirit lodged within. 

W^'licn one begins to introduce something like 
order amongst the superhuman powers, spirits are 
grouped in classes according to the sphere which 
they inhabit or the function which they discharge. 
Thus we have spirits of the air, of the underworld, 
of the waters, of fire_, of plants, of flocks, etc. 
The physical form attributed to them is generally 
one borrowed from living animate beings, but 
enriched with fantastic features. 

iii. Naturism. — The souls of natural objects 
endowed with the character of permanence or of 
periodicity (such ns the sky, the earth, the heavenly 
bodies, the elonients,_ vegetation, etc.) often tend 
to assume a special importance. They are, none 
the less, reganfed as distinct from their visible garb. 
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and likewise have a proper physical form assigned 
to them, which is ordinarily the human form or 
that of one of the higher animals. The genii so 
conceived of may temporarily leave their domain 
and e%’en intervene in a number of afTnirs that have 
no connexion noth their original function. They 
thus tend to encroach upon the sphere of the souls of 
ancestors and upon that of ordinary spirits. When 
we look at them from another side, we note that, 
while the majority of spirits are regarded as mal- 
evolent, and are dreaded and treated accordingly, 
the genii of Nature are sometimes ill-omened and 
at other times propitious, like the phenomena over 
which they preside ; and hence they tend to awake 
in their worshippers a mingled sentiment of fear 
and of afiection, corresponding to this double 
aspect of their nature. We frequently note a 
disposition to exaggerate their benevolent side, 
ana, above all, their power by the use of flatteries, 
unconseious or deliberate, which in the end are 
brought forward as the expression of the truth. 
Certain genii tend thus to outstrip the other super- 
human powers, and to become man’s allies in his 
conflict with the hostile forces of Nature. 

To the above differentiation in the conception of 
souls there corresponds a certain variety in the 
forms of cult. Propitiatory acts — sacrifice, prayer, 
homage — predominate in the relations wth the 
higher rank of the Divine Powers ; on the other 
hand, it is acts of conjuration — evocation, incanta- 
tion, exorcism — that are employed ^ preference 
when spirits have to be dealt with. This explains 
why magic is the ordinary companion of Spiritism. 
Where the evolution of religion has developed 
neither veneration for the forces of Nature nor the 
worship of Ancestors, the cult consists almost 
exclusively — as we see in the case of the negroes, 
the Australians, the natives of Siberia and South 
America, etc. — of processes intended to avert or to 
subjugate the superhuman powers. Among these 
peoples the conception of the world as a domain 
abandoned to the caprices of arbitran’ and 
malevolent wills makes of religion a reign of terror, 
weighing constantly upon the life of the savage, and 
barring all progress. On the other hand, whore 
Animism develops into polytheism, it may be viewed 
as a first st^e in that evolution which leads to 
making the Divine Power the supreme agent who 
seeks order in nature and the good of hum.anity. 

[The suin' ect ivill be more fully dealt with under 
Soul and Spirit]. 

I LmRATVBB.— E. B. Tylor, FrimiUrv Culture^ London, 
i 1891; Herbert Spencer, Princi^i of Sociology, pL vl., 
London, 1885 ; Albert Riville, Religions des peuples non 
civilisis, 2 vols., Paris, 1883 ; A. W. Alger, A Critical His- 
tory of (hs Doctrine of Future Life, New York, 1878 ; Andrew 
Lanir, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1887 ; 
J. G. Frarer, The Golden Sought, London, 1002 ; Goblet 
d’Alvlella, Origin and Growth of the Conception of God (Hib- 
bert Lectures), London, 1692 ; 1— R. Famell, The Evolution 
of Religion, London, 1905 ; cL also dAI (passim). 

Goblet d’Alviella. 

ANNAM (Popular Keligion). — ^A characteristic 
of the Annamese is the multiplicity and variety of 
their cults. Influenced more by tradition than by 
conviction, they are only indifferently versed in the 
three great religions of foreign origin tliat prevail 
in their country— Chinese Buddhism (FMt gido), 
which is celebrated in the pagoda (cAim) ; Con- 
fucianism (Nho gido), in the temples of the edu- 
cated (vdn miiu, vdn chi) ; and Taoism {Thd' tinh, 
tM' ede ba), in the palace {phu dSn). These are 
official cults, practised especially by the upper 
classes and the learned. 

So also the cult of the Sky and the Earth, which 
allows no other celebrant than the sovereign, and 
the cult of the ruling Emperor receive from the 
Annamese only subordinate veneration. Wc .•■hall 
not describe these cults, Avhich are all of Chinese 
importation, but refer the reader to art. CHINA. 
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The masses retain their preference for ancestor- 
worship (thd' 6ng bd 6ng vai), which the head of 
the family offers in a reserved part of the house 
{nhd id) ; for the Genii and Spirits of all kinds, 
which are invoked in the chapels (mieu) ; and for 
the numerous magical performances {ph4p thu&t), 
which have come fiom China, from India, and from 
the_ other races of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, or 
which are simply autochthonous. No one has yet 
succeeded in finally deciding what belongs to each 
of these various influences. They all co-operate 
in perpetuating the old animistic beliefs, which 
have remained veiy deep-rooted in Annam as else- 
where. 

1. Animism. — ^To the inhabitant of Annam life 
is a universal phenomenon ; it is the common pos- 
session not only of men and animals, but also of 
things — stones, plants, stars, and of the elements 
— earth, fire, water, wind, etc. 

To ail he gives a sex and a rank. The sun is 
male; the moon, his ivife, is female; the stars 
send good fortime and bad from on high. Then 
some animals have been anthropomorphized or 
even deified, which implies fear and at the same 
time reverence for them ; e.g. in Annam they 
always speak of ‘ Sir Tiger ’ {Ong Cop). Hence that 
worship, which is so strange, of the whale, the 
dolphin, and the tiger. 

The Annamese not only admits that life is com- 
mon to all existing things, but conceives of that 
life not as isolated, but as collective ; he sees it in 
groups, not in individuals. This difficulty in con- 
ceiving individualism is one which is not confined 
to the Amnamese. It exists in almost all primitive 
races, and still continues among those of slow de- 
velopment, as in China, for example, where the idea 
of collective solidarity, the conception in groups, 
has legal consequences. When a crime is com- 
mitted in China, not only is the guilty one punished, 
but his forefathers, his descendants, his parents, 
his friends, and even his neighbours. In the col- 
lection of taxes, the upper classes in the community 
are always responsible to the treasury for the gen- 
eral crowd. 

In addition to these two ideas of universality 
and collectivity of life, the Annamese believes in 
the contiguity and permeability of beings who do 
not form distinct categories, but can pass from one 
genus or species to another imder certain condi- 
tions of space and time. Hence theriomorphism 
and totemism. 

Tho elephant waa bom from the star Olao Quang, the rabbit 
from tho moon. A fox at tho ape of fifty years can change into 
an old woman ; at a hundred years into a lovely maiden, very 
dangerous to her lovers; at a thousand years of ago, If ho 
happens to find in a cemetery a human skull which fits his 
heaa, he may become a spectre, or a being similar to tho Hindu 
prela. Sows can go the length of changing into courtezans. 

The fish after a thousand years becomes a dragon, the rat at 
the end of a hundred years a bat, and the bat after another 
hundred years a swallow. Any one who can catch it at the time 
of its metamorphosis and eat its flesh becomes immortal. 

Tigers’ hairs may give birth to worms. Even plants are 
capable of similar transformation: tho chufll tree (a kind of 
banana), on reaching a thousand years of age, becomes a blue 

E at. Tho people maintain that a banjran tree {Ficui indiea, 
nmeus) which grew within tho precincts of a temple near 
Hanoi, on being cut down, became transformed into a blue 
buffalo. The ngO-dflng (EZccocoecu vemieifera, Linnmus) has the 
power of changing Itself at night into a ghost witli a buffalo's 
head. These transformations, possible to plants and animals, 
are still more so to supernatural beings, at d even to man. The 
fairies {bit tiln, nang tiSn) often take the shape of butterflies, 
tho genii those of men and monkeys. The mother of an 
Annamese king of the Trftn dynasty (1226-1402) appeared in the 
form of a red serpent on the altar on which the first sacrifice 
tohermaneswasbeingoffered. Some sorcerers have a still more 
extensive power : certain of them create swarms of bees from 
grains of rice, with which they fill their mouths and which they 
then blow out forcibly into the air; others ride on a simple 
sheet of paper, which they can at will transform into a donkey 
and then change back to its original state. 

In this reciprocal and continuous intermingling 
of the life of all beings, pairing cannot be deter- 


mined or limited by species. The legend of the 
founding of C6-loa tells of the union of a maiden 
with a white cock. Dinh-b6-Lfinh, at one time a 
drover in the Ninh-binh mountains, who founded 
the national Annamese dynasty in the 10th cent., 
is said to have been the son of a woman and an 
otter. These totemic legends enable us to under- 
stand such names as the Fox clan, the Dragon 
clan, the clan of the Red Sparrow-hawks, assumed 
in semi-historical times by the tribes among which 
Annum was dmded. The Annals state that, down 
; to the 14th cent., the kings of Annam tatued 
their bodies with the representation of a dragon, 
in allusion to their legendary origin. 

For a similar reason, but Avith a more practical 
object, the inhabitants of fishing villages used to 
tatu themselves with the figure of a crocodile in 
order to establish their relationship Avith the numer- 
ous crocodiles of their shores, and to he spared by 
them. Others in the same Avay used to adorn their 
bodies Avith a serpent, in order to avoid being bitten 
by those formid^le reptiles. 

Union was possible not only betAveen men and 
animals, but also betAveen human beings and super- 
natural beings, genii, or vampires, especially as 
vampires often assume the appearance of men, to 
be better able to deceive the women they Avish to 
possess. 0-loi, a famous personage at the court of 
the Hanoi IdnM, was, the legends affirm, the son 
of the genius of the Ma-la pagoda and the Avifo of 
Si-Doang, Annamese ambassador to the court of 
China. 

The phenomenon of conception, in the popular beliefs of the 
Annamese, not only does not always presuppose the identity of 
species of the two parents, but can even bo accomplished with- 
out sexual intercourse between them. Nearly all the heroes of 
tho semi-historical period in Annam, as well as China, are the 
result of miraculous fertilization. The mother of the assassin 
of king Dinh-Titn-Hoiing, who ascended the throne in 068, 
became premant after dreaming that she was swallowing the 
moon. Another king was born from a fresh ^g that his mother 
bad taken from a swallow’s nest and eaten. Thelegends abound 
with analogous cases in which fertilization is due to spring- 
water, the touch of a handkerchief, the fall of a star, etc. 

Another result of this absence of limits to beings 
and things is that everything that resembles a 
certain indmdual, in hoAvever small a degree, mav 
at a given moment be regarded as the individual, 
and undergo the treatment that Avas to befall him. 
Here Ave come upon the sj^lls often practised by 
the Annamese sorcerers. The effigy or the sign 
may replace the thing si^ified so effectually that 
they sacrifice to the genii of epidemics the effiCT 
of the person whom they Avish to see dead. By 
analogous reasoning, they bum at the graves paper 
representations or even merely a list of all the 
objects (clothing, furniture, jewels, houses, ete.) 
that the dead man is supposed to take aAvay Avith 
him. 

Similarly, any particular condition is transmiss- 
ible by contact, Anthout regard to the person’s oAvn 
Avill. That is Avhy a person Avho wants to avoid aU 
misfortune has to keep constantly in the shade. A 
pregnant AA'oman must be careful not to accept betel- 
pellets from a woman Avho has already hart a mis- 
carriage, under penalty of abortion. She must not 
eat double bananas if she does nob Avant to give 
birth to tAvins. A person carrying straAV rat^ 
avoid passing a field of rice in blassom ; the rice 
Avould change to straAv. They belieA’e also in the 
contagion of death, and several parts of the funeral 
ceremony aim specially at guarding them from it. 

Lost in the midst of the universal life Avhicn 
surrounds him, haunted by the terrible and mani- 
fold forms that that life can take to destroy lum, 
the Annamese lives constantlj’ on the defensive. 
If he tries by sacrifices and offerings tp gain tho 
favour of the good spirits, he seeks still more to 
appease the malignant ones, under AA’hatever fonn 
they appear, and to foresee, and consequently to 
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avoid, all the misfortunea -which may befall liim. 
Hence the cults of the good and evil genii, of cer- 
tain animals and of souls, the belief in magic and 
presentiments, and a -whole series of prophylactic 
ceremonies before each important event in life, 
especially birth, marriage, and death. 

2. Good Spirits. — In tne first rank of good spirits 
is D6c-Cu’6’c, the one-footed Spirit, -whose -worship, 
the Annamese assert, -was brought from Nam-quan 
in China to Tonkin by a Taoist priest. He nour- 
ished chiefly in Ngh6-An, hut he has -worshippers 
throughout the whole of Tonkin. D6o-Cn’6’c 
assumes the form of a warrior of noble bearing, 
brandishing an axe in his only hand, which is 
alwa-vs represented in profile. His body, cut in 
two length-wise, rests on a single foot. A prayer 
taken from the ritual of the spirit praises his 
merits thus : ‘ The one-footed Spirit has only one 
eye and only one foot, hut he is s-wift as lightning 
and sees all that happens in the world. He sees 
afar the evil roirits who brag plague, min, and 
misfortune. Ha calls to his aid the millions of 
celestial soldiers. He protects and avenges men. 
Tigers and demons dread him. He sends good or 
bad weather as he chooses, makes the sun to shine 
or the rain to fall, and cures all diseases.’ 

An inscription in memory of the erection of his temple in the 
bemlet of Ngo-ru’o'u (Tonkin) eulogizes him in these words: 
•Tlie one-footed Spirit is powerful; he protects the country. 
E\-ety one fears, loves, and reveres him. Armed with a golden 
nxe, he hovers on the clouds and scours the country, always 
present though invisible. By his favour the student is success- 
ful in his examinations, the farmer fa assured of his crop, the 
buffaloes are strong and active, the farmyard is prosperous, 
gold and silver are amassed in the coffers, there ate no longer 
any poor people in the village. All this is due to the influence 
of the one-footed Spirit, because he is pleased with our homage, 
and glad to see his temple erected in a propitious piace.’ 

To obtain a favour from the one.footed Spirit they trace a 
formula on a white paper, and place the paper on bis altar -with 
a small sum of money (generally equal to about Is. 6d.), where 
it must remain for one hundred days. 

Tile ritual of the one-footed Spirit contains a series of formulas 
which, -written in a certain w-ay on paper or on shells, form 
precious charms for the most diverse cases : invisibility, tooth- 
ache, barrenness, different diseases; they banish malidous 
poivers, ensure the sex of a child during pregnancy, silence 
children vfho cry through the night, ward off nightmares and 

f hosts, prevent demons from entering the mouth of the cclc- 
rant when ho is invoking the one -footed Spirit, and from 
replying instead of him. 

DOo Ou’b’o can, moreover, transfer a part of his power to 
small figures of straw, wood, or paper made hy his priests. 
These figures can then go to the places to which they arc sent, 
in order to work as much harm as possible to men, animals, and 
objects chosen for their vengeance, who are not long in be'mg 
sbuck down by death, disease, ruin, or destruction. 

In the same way, in cases of demoniacal possession, the priest 
of the one-footed Spirit can, by his exorcism, constrain the demons 
to leave the possessed person and to take refuge In a tough 
wooden or straw doll, which is then burned. 

Around the one - footed Spirit crowd legions of 
good spirits (thdn Idnh), who preside over the 
events of life in general. The tutelary genii of 
the village (thdn Xi) and the patron guardians of 
the home and the family (thdn iii’) are also wor- 
shipped. These spirits are infinite in number, as 
every action and even every object is, for the 
Annamese, placed in dependence upon n superior 
power, whose favour they must win, especially to 
thwart the continual temptations of the ma, or evil 
spirits. 

It is for this reason that, during the first three days of a new 
year, when all Annam is rejoicing, each Annamese workman, 
after worshipping his anccstorSj whose special festival it is, seeks 
to gain the favour of the spirit who presides over his special 
work. Tlie peas.ant offers a sacriflee to the spirit of the buffaloes 
in the stable or in the fields. The offerings cons'ist of cooked 
rice, a little salt, palm-sugar, incense, leaves of gilt paper, and 
ns many large cakes ns the farmer has cattle. The shape of 
these cakes varies according to the sex of the animal The 
female buffaloes’ cakes, which are square and flattened, contain 
other smaller cakes, intended for the young buffaloes which 
they are supposed to carry in the womb. The buffaloes have 
their horns decorated with gilt paper, and into each of their 
mouths is put a little of cacb offering, the remainder being left 
to the drovers. Then each buffalo is led out to trace throe 
furrows. 

Thus also the blacksmith saewifices to his torge, or rather to 
the spirit of his forge, after haring adorned his t^lows with gilt 


paper. The limehumer sacrifices to his limekiln, the hunter 
to his nets and snares, the merchant to his hamj^rs, and the 
master of the house does not forget the three hearthstones and 
the lime Jug, which are also covered with gilt paper. The lime 
Jug is filled to the brim so that it may have abundance, and that 
in return its sp'irit may see to the w-edfare of the family. 

Invocation and sacrifice take place also when in a new house 
the head of the family installs the lime Jug, whoso contents 
will be used in the composition of the national masticatory of 
the natives of the Far East — bctel-pelleta. In it the guardian of 
the house (ehu nAd) is incarnated. Its prematura end would 
forebode the death of one of the members of the houseliold, 
whom they wish to see crowned with hoary halts, as the Jar 
Itself is \rith lime. -When, in spite of all precautions, it breaks, 
a new one is bought, but great care is taken not to throw the 
other into the ashpit. Its spirit would dearly avenge such 
irreverence. They go and place it -with great ceremony on ths 
branches or trunks of certain trees near the pagodas, either to 
serve as an offering to the -wandering souls who coma to taka 
shelter in these trees, or to bo delivered there to a spirit which 
is powerful enough to prevent it from taking vengeance on the 
inmates of its former home. 

When hunters catch an animal in their nets, 
they kill it and then puU off a part of its left ear, 
which they bury in the spot where the animal was 
caught, as an offering to the Spirit of the boU 
(ThO Thdn). Then the prey is flayed and dismem- 
bered. Its heart, cut np into small pieces, is cooked 
on burning cools. These pieces are then laid on 
broad leaves on the OTOund ; and the chief of the 
hunters, prostrating himself four times, informs 
Th6 Th&n that such and such a band of men from 
such and such a village has taken the liberty of 
depri-ving him of such and such an animal. The 
animal is then dirided among all the hunters. 

In fields of eatable or market -garden plants 
(encumbers, water-melons, etc.), they often erect 
a miniature chapel of straw to the Lord of the 
earth (Thd Chu). In this way the field is placed 
under the protection of the spirit ; and thieves are 
far more afraid to come near it, for it is Th6 Chu, 
and not the o-wner, that they dread having anything 
to do with. 

For the same purpose of protection, travellers, 
on leaving the river for the sea, make offerings of 
gilt paper at the mouth of the river, in order to 
secure the favour of the sea-spirits. Those who 
travel by land throw them at the turnings of the 
road to avoid accidents, especially the teeth of the 
ti^r. 

There are also female spints (cAu’ vi), who in- 
habit forests, springs, thicKets, and certain trees. 
At their head are the five great fairies ; 

(1) Thuy-Tinh-c6ng-Chiia, ‘Star of the Waters.’ 

(2) Quinh-Hoa-c6ng-Chfia, ‘ Hortensia Flower.’ 

(3) Qu6-Hoa, ‘ Camellia Flower,’ 

(4) Bach-Hoa, ‘ Wliito Flower.’ 

(5) HoAng-Hoa, ‘Yellow Flower.’ 

Their goodwill is seenred through the intermedi- 
aries hd-ddng, or priestesses, who correspond to 
the sorcerer-priests of the evil spirits. 

Then the people also render remlar worship to 
the BA-Du’e-Ckua, or the Three Mothers, whose 
three images, dressed in red, arc set up in a side 
chapel in nearly all Buddhist and Taoist temples. 
They represent, according to the Annamese, the 
Spirit of the Forests, the Spirit of the Waters, and 
the Spirit of the Air and Sky. 

3. fevil Spirits. — Far more numerous and more 
dreaded are the maleficent powers, which, for the 
Annamese, inlushit all space. They include tlie 
whole of the Jlfa and the Qui, evil spirits or devils, 
hobgoblins, vampires, and ghosts, which are con- 
stantly adding to their number by recruiting fiom 
the millions of the wandering souls of the dead. 

Physical and moral pain, epidemics, min, and 
accidents come from them. Tliere is the Spirit of 
Cholera, of Small-pox, of Bad Luck, etc. It is 
for this reason that the Annamese seek b^' every 
means to appease them, and are far more deeply 
concerned about them than about the good spirits. 
For, whereas the good spirits harm human beings 
only when they are offended or slandered by them, 
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the evil ^irits are incessantly trying to work mis- 
chief._ They can be disarmed only by means of 
sacrifices, or rendered harmless bj^ the protection 
of the good spirits. 

In the first rank we must place the worship ren- 
dered to the spirits of the autochthones (cAu’ nffu), 
the original possessors of the soil, which wander 
about famished, because their descendants are no 
longer alive and cannot offer them sacrifices, and 
look with a jealous eye upon others possessing 
their goods. Not only are they granted a share 
of the oblations which are made at stated times by 
the bonzes, sorcerers, or private individuals, but 
every year each lando\vner, in one of the first three 
months, offers a sacrifice to them. And if unfore- 
seen evils befall the farmers or their cattle, if they 
are the victims of misfortune, it is evident that the 
anger of the cAu’ ngu is affecting them. They must 
appease him by a sacrifice (generally an expensive 
one), in which they buy or hire his land from him, 
in order to live peaceably -with him. With the 
help of a medium they enter into communication 
with the spirit and make him sign the contract of 
this mystical sale, the amount of which they pour 
out to nim in imitation paper money. Hencefor- 
ward the landoumer has nothing to fear from the 
chu' ngu. 

Of a more dangerous kind are the Ma-lai, ‘wan- 
dering demons,’ who have all the signs of life, and 
often assume the form of a pretty girl ; but at night 
their head, followed only by the complete alimentary 
canal, becomes separated from the body and goes 
about feeding on excrement and taking part in a 
kind of infernal ‘witches’ midnight orgy.’ The 
prosperity of a house which has been entered by a 
Ma-lai is very soon affected by it. 

It is well also to guard against the Ma-tro’i or 
ignes fatui, which, thin and worn, wander through 
the fields quite naked, with dishevelled hair, walk- 
ing a foot above the ground ; and also against the 
Con-tinh, or spirits of young maidens who have 
died prematurely — spirits which are of the most 
malicious kind. They hide in trees, from which 
they are heard laughing uuth a weird laugh and 
calling. The passer-by who is so imprudent as to 
answer their call feels his soul fly from his body 
and becomes mad. One must also beware of the 
Ma-gia, or spirits of the drowned who have not 
received burial. They sit in trees at night, and 
try either to attract passers-by or to cause boats 
to sink. It is the Ma-gia that sends the fatal 
cramp to the swimmer, which paralyzes him and 
causes him to droivn. The best means of appeasing 
this spirit is to call back the soul in order to con- 
struct a tomb for it {chiiu h6n d&p nim). 

This ceremony consists in re-makinpa body for the person 
who has disappeared, and in re-uniting the soul of the drowned 
person to this body by means of magicai ceremonies, after which 
the funeral is celebrated. This artificial body, whoso bones 
are made from mulberty' branches, Ite entrails from five threads 
of different colours, its flesh and viscera from earth and wax, 
and its skin from flour pancakes, is dressed in the most beautiful 
clothes of the dead person, and put into a coffin. The ceremony 
of fixing the sou! in this new body reguires the aid of a sorcerer 
and of a medium who is provided with three sticks of incense 
and a coat that had belonged to the deceased. These two men 
go in a boat to the real or supposed place where the person was 
drowned, the medium stretching out the hand In which he 
holds the coat. If this hand begins to tremble, they conclude 
that the spirit of the dead man (rid) is re-instating itself in the 
coat. The me<lium then Jumps into the water, and after a time 
comes up, s.iying that he has succeeded in getting possession of 
the spirit of the drowned man. They put the coat that was 
used In the ceremony into the coffin, which is then shut, and 
they proceed with the burial. 

The Ma-loan, or spirits of soldiers who have died 
in the wars of tlie Empire, arc recognizable by their 
hurried and unintelligible whisperings. The Ma- 
gidn, Ma-dzitta, Ma-dzem, Ma-riu, or phantoms 
which mislead people in the night, form a ring and 
turn round about tiie traveller, or talk in front^ of 
him until, struck by illusion and exhausted wkh 


1 follovring the phantoms, be falls in some lonely 
spot to which he has been lured. A magical cere- 
i mony_ is necessary to bring back life or reason to 
I the rictims of these treacherous phantoms. 

The Ma trSt-trSt, or souls of beheaded persons, are 
the cause of whirhvinds. The Annamese scare 
these demons away by calling out ‘ Chem 1 Chem ! ’ 
{‘ I behead you ’). 

The 3Ia thdn-vdng, or souls of those who have 
hanged themselves, try to entice to another attempt 
at suicide those who have been saved when attempt- 
ing to hang themselves. For these the charm is 
broken by cutting the string, not by undoing it. 
If this precaution has been omitted, the danger 
may still be obviated by a ceremony in which a 
Ma thdn-vdng is represented with a rope in his 
hand. They bum this little figure, and then the 
rope of the hanged man is cut in pieces. 

The Con-hoa, the souls of those who have perished 
in fires, glide under the roofs in the form of bluish 
smoke on the anniversary of the day of their death, 
or at fixed times, and cause spontsmeous fires very 
difficult to extinguish. 

The Con-sdc, or vexatious spirits, are especially 
fond of tormenting young children, in whom they 
cause frights, convulsions, head eruptions, etc. 
Twelve in number, they each rule an hour of the 
day. An offering of twelve red handkerchiefs, 

I twelve mirrors, and twelve fans, while the mother 
I and the child are under a bamboo frame, wards off 
their evil influence. Amulets, such as tigers’ claws, 
vultures’ vertebrm, or a tiger’s skull, hung above 
the children’s cradles, drive away the Con-sdc. 

' The Mdc-chdn dwell in trees, and continue to live 
in them even when their dwelling-place has been 
cut down and used as material for building houses. 
These demons, lying down on people when asleep, 
give them nightmare. 

It is well to beware also of the 3Ta-dun, gigantic 
ghosts of bufi'aloes and elephants, and especially 
the C6-hdn, or abandoned souls, who, haying died a 
violent death, return to torment the living. They 
are appeased by ofierings of leaves of imitation gold 
or silver, or counterfeit bank-notes. The wandering 
souls which have not had burial take shelter by 
‘millions and tens of millions’ in the shade of 
shrubs and trees. At night they come in crowds 
to attack people passing on their way, and they 
send misfortune to those who forget them. So 
large is their number and so sad their lot, that 
small temples of wood or plaited bamboo _ are 
erected for them, or small stone altars, sometimes 
formed simply by a stone at the foot of a tree. 
The individual whose business is in danger triM to 
gain the favour of these miserable souls by oblations, 
which almost always consist of paper representa- 
tions of bars of gold or silver,* paper shoes, and 
rice. The rice is scattered broadcast to tho fonr 
cardinal points, while the offerer says : ‘ Tliis is 
for the miserable souls who wander among the 
clouds, at the mercy of the winds, and whose 
bodies have rotted by the wayside or under the 
water. Let each single grain of rice produce one 
hundred. Let each hundred produce ten thousand, 
and let the wandering souls be .satisfied.’ _ The 
souls then hasten forward under the supervision of 
two spirits, one of which notifies them by ringing 
a bell, while the otlier, sword in hand, aces to the 
just division of the rice among the hungry souls. 

4. AnimaJ-worship. — From their ancient animal- 
cult the Annamese have retained some forms of 
worship, ns well as a veneration bom of fear, for 
a certain number of animals. The animal most 
dreaded is Ong Cop, a title of respect equivalent 


* The bar(ti#n) is a parallclopipedal inBOt used as money. The 
ir of trold (ntn rdno} weighs SOO'S gr., and is worth W-.i’EO 
ancs. The bar of allver (ntii fcge) weighs 232 gr., and is ol 
iriablc value. 
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to ‘Sir Tiger.’ This awe-inspiring feline is •wor- 
shipped in many places, and nas special priests or 
sorcerers, the th&y-dOng. Small stone temples are 
erected to him, provided ■with two altars, the one 
a little hack and on the top of the other. On the 
lower one a huge lamp burns in honour of the 
spirit who is the real patron of the temple. At the 
foot of this altar, Ong Cop is painted on a screen, 
seated, ■with bristling whiskers and sparkling eyes. 
Sometimes tlie temple has nothing on its altar 
except a stone tiger. 

The ihdy-dOng, by means of a medium called 
dSng, enter into communication wth the spirits, 
and in their name exorcize, cure, give advice for 
tlie success of such and such a matter, etc. 

This tiger, although so greatly respected, is 
nevertheless, in practical life, hunted -with great 
keenness ; and the Annamese, while eagerly pur- 
suing it, from fear of being devoured by it, are 
careful to honour it and to speak of it -u-ith the 
most reverential fear. Among them fear or horror 
is often expressed by such exclamations as : ‘ ilfo 
cop,’ ‘Tiger’s ghost!’ ‘Cop Igi,’ ‘The tiger is 
coming 1’ etc. 

To excuse the unreasonableness of this conduct, 
they imagine two kinds of tigers : those ■u’hioh feed 
on human flesh, are always on the outlook for 
slaughter, and which men should loll mercilessly ; 
and the real tigers, creatures which are endowed 
■with supernatural powers, have a horror of human 
flesh, and live in solitude at the foot of the 
mountains. 

Belne devoured by a tiger Implies predestination or heredity. 
Predestination wotdd come from a misdeed committed In a 
former existence, and thus avenged by the tiger. Heredity 
would be explained In another way: the soul and spirit of a 
man devoured by the tiger become, as it were, the tiger’s 
servants, and even slaves. They must acconipany him every- 
where and beat down his prey before I'.lm. They entice prey 
by imitating the cr}' of an abandoned child, thus causing men 
to lose their way in the mountains, and they always attach 
themselves preferably to members of their own family. Hence, 
when the father is devoured by the tiger, there is every likeli- 
hood that the son will have the same fate. For th'is reason, 
when a person has perished by the teeth of the tiger, he is not 
buried in the family tomb, and his relatives cover themselves 
with talismans or proplylactio amulets. 

The hairs of the tiger’s whiskers may be used for making very 
dangerous poisons. So they arc burned whenever the animal 
is caught. The tiger’s da'we ward off evil epirits. From his 
bones and teeth an efllcacious cure for hiccough is derived. 

They have a very great regard also for Ong-Voi, 
' Sir Elephant,’ who is considered as strong as he is 
modest, and for Con tr&m nn’dc, ‘ the ■water bufl’alo,’ 
a fabulous animal which causes the waters to divide 
before it. Tlie person who holds a hair of this 
buffalo in bis liand can cross a river dry-shod. 

The dolphin {Cd ww’p’c, Cd voi) is vciy much 
revered, especially by the maritime population. 
Ho is believed to save shipwTecked saijors by 
carrying them on his back. They also give him 
the title of Ong, ‘Grandfather,’ ‘My Lord,’ ‘The 
Venerable.’ They "make use of a periphrasis to 
announce his death, or say that lie is dead and has 
received the official name of ‘ Spirit ■with the jade 
sc.oles.’ 

The dead body of a dolphin encountered at sea is a presage of 
good fortune. It is taken ashore and buried with ceremony. 
The captain of the vessel that discovers it becomes the ‘ eon of 
the dolphin,’ conducts the obsequies, and wears the prescribed 
mourning. Tlie bones of the dolphin, exhumed after three 
months and ten da\-s, are laid tn a sanctuata', this being a 
guarantee of prosperity for the whole village, every boat, too, 
during its voyages, is on the outlook for the death of a dolphin. 
A village which possesses several dolphins' tombs may give one 
of them to a leas fortunate village. The transference takes place 
with solemn rites, after the consent of the dolphin h.as been 
obtain^ in a ceremony with sacrifices. 

Ong T<, ‘ Sir Eat,’ Is invoked both by farmers, 
that be may not devour the rice which is being 
sown, and bj' sailors, that he may not gnaw their 
boat of woven bamboo. 

Ong Tdtn, ‘Sir Silk-TVorm,’ is treated with the 
great^t deference daring its breeding, in order to 


OTunteract the ^eat mortality of its species. To 
Ong Chd, ‘ Sir Stag,’ the peasants offer sacrifices, 
and beg of him not to devastate the fields of rice 
which they have planted in a ncwly-cleared corner 
of a forest, since normally the stag has every 
right to regard this very place as his home. 

Ong Chang, ‘Sir Boar ’or ‘Sir Wild Buffalo,’ is 
implored in the same way to spare the harvests. 

Serpents are the object of a worship equal to the 
fear which they inspire. They and tlie tigers are 
the great animal powers dreaded by the Annamese. 

To meet a serpent is a bad omen. If they succeed in killing 
the serpent, they must be careful not to cut off its head vdtl> a 
knife, since It would escape and pursue them. So also, when 
holding a serpent by the tidl, they must not let it ■wriggle about 
in llie air, for feet would immediately grow on it. Fythons’ fat 
(con tram) makes a verj- good depilatory. 

Certain millepeds have in their mouths a bright stone, the 
possession of which renders a person invulnotable to serpent 
bites. 

The leceh is the symbol of immortality, because it is in- 
destructible. Ulien killed It lives again ; when cut in pieces 
it multiplies ; if it has been dried, it becomes re-animated when- 
ever it is put into water ; if it is burnt, from its moistened ashes 
is bom a crowd of young leeches. There is only one way of 
getting rid of it, to put it into a box along with some honey ; 
then it disappears. There is reason to beware of the leech : for, 
if put into a person’s ear. It creeps into the brain, multiplies In 
it, and devours it. 

Pigeons have the gift of reading the future and foreseeing 
misfortune. When they abandon a house, it is a very bad 
omen. 

The little gecko, or ceiling lltard (Hemidaetylus maevJatut, 
Hum. and Bib.), is dreaded because of its bite, which causes fatal 
suffocation. To avoid the consequences, the person must snatch 
a cornelian button from the first one he meets, rasp it In water, 
and swallow the beverage thus obtained. 

The skink (Euprtpes rt{fetcent, Sliaw) also causes a sorioni 
wound that may bo cured by drinking the blood which escapes 
from a black cat’s tali, the end of which has been cut off. 'When 
cooked, the skink is an excellont remedy for asthma and quinsy 
(mumps) In pigs.* 

A mad dog inflicts bites which are fatal, unless some one 
manages to pull the three dog hairs that grow soon after on the 
bitten man’s head ; then he may recover. 

Certain vegetables, material objects, and even the elements, 
require reverential treatment, for they may bo receptacles of 
a mj-stcrions power. 

When a innk or a house is built, the sorcerer is sent for before 
it is occupied, and be exorcires the spirits which might still be 
dwelling in tlie pieces of wood and might bring misfortune. 

Before putting anew Junk intothe water, the sailors sacrlflce to 
Onp lid lid, ‘Lord of the Biver.’ If, during their voyage, they 
notice in the middle of the water a tree-trunk whicn might 
knock against and capsize tlieir vessel, they immediately sacriilco 
to Onp Gdc, ‘ Sir ’Tree-trunk.’ They treat One Thai, ‘Sir Wind,’ 
with equal consideration. If Annamese cliUdrcn, during their 
play, want to reach the fruit on a tree, they Uirotv their sticks 
up at it and call on ‘ Sir Wind ’ to help them. 

Aerolites (fdm tU), or ‘ meteoric stones,' are the objects of great 
reverence. They arc supposed to be Intimately associated with 
the lightning. They fail at each lightning flash followed by a 
thunder-peal, sink into the ground, and after three monUis and 
ten daj's t conie out of it again. 

The possession of an aerolite is a maranteo of good luck 
Aerolites chase away the evil spirifa, which ore terrified at their 
fail, and whicli at each peal of thunder run to take shelter 
under the hat or umbrella of the people they meek Accord- 
ingly, at every peal of thunder the Annamese take care to raise 
their hats or umbrellas a little to guard against their Intrusion. 

Aerolite powder mixed with water keeps children safe from 
evil spirits. In smallpox it ensures regular and favourable 
suppuration. 

The skull of a maIe(moro especially ol a child or a youth) who 
has been struck by lightning, which afterwards has had formulas 
recited over it, becomes a useful cliorm, and even a very go^ 
medium. 


S. Priest-sorcery. — ^Beliefs bo numerous and so 
entangled produce very complicated cults. All the 
various kinds of spirits have different requirements, 
and in order to secure their favour it is nccessniy to 
ho fully aware of what they dc-sire and of the 
offerinp which they prefer. The cominon people 
arc quite at a loss among their numcrou.s clmnns, 
magical songs, exorcisms, and sacrillces. Hence 
arises a body of special priesLsorcerers among the 
Annamese. 

The most numerous cla-ss is that of the th&y phii 
thfiy, ‘the masters of amulets and purificatory 

• Kecdless to say, the rirulcnce of the hcmidactyl is a fabl», 
And the skink seldom bites, 

t The lenj:th of time of nearly aH mapcal occurrences amoas 
the Annamese. 
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■waters,’ who have no regular temples, and who, 
when they go home, take their altar and the cult- 
ohjects ■with them. Some of them are the cele- 
brants in temples erected by individuals. They 
officiate^ there at certain anniversaries, or when a 
person is imploring the intervention of the spirit 
of these temples. 

Another class, of a higher order, the th&j/-p7idp 
or thdy-dCng, practise only in their homes. Ha-ving 
a very numerous clientele, they are often able to 
build stone temples in which to officiate, and which 
are their own property. They are assisted by a ddy, 
or ‘ supplian V '"’ho acts as a medium between the 
invoked spirit and the petitioner ; for h 5 T)notism, 
real or feiraed, plays the chief rflle in these cere- 
monies. All these sorcerers derive their power 
from certein good or evil spirits, to which they 
have dedicated themselves, and which, after being 
raised, remain in direct communication with them, 
possessing them and speaking through their voices. 
The sorcerers can not only command the spirits, 
but are also able to influence the normal order of 
occurrences in nature. They raise the dead, cast 
lots, practise spells, and send telepathic suggestions 
to persons whom they wish to employ against 
others. Thej^ can instantaneously change the 
nature of beings and substances, transform a 
savoury dish into filth, or change a dog into a 
cock ; they can send diseases, defects, or pains to 
whomsoever they choose. 

They can also employ their power to do good. It 
is they who cure illnesses, exorcize people pos- 
sessed and houses haunted by demons, cause rain 
to fall or to cease, and find out treasures. They 
do not all have an equal amount of power, and 
when anyone is annoyed by the spite of a sorcerer, 
the only tiling to do is to set a more powerful 
sorcerer against him. 

The sorcerers still manufacture love philtres and 
talismans, for ensuring success in love, from the 
bodies (which are dMoult to get) of two serpents 
that have died while fighting with each other, 
and one of which has been half swallowed bp the 
other. To achieve the same end the ordinary 
people make nse of less complicated charms, whicn 
consist in scorching in a pan the whole or part of 
a garment belonging to the person by whom they 
■wish to be loved. 

Some eorcerers are repilar spell doctors, who perform their 
spells by the use of tubercules (nffrtm-npai). They themselves 
are called thd^-ngai, and have great skill in killing, causing 
illness, and inspiring love or hatred. They secretly cultivate the 
tubercules In their garden or their house, or in some isolated 
place, and then go and choose the one that they need at the 
appointed hour. While uprooting it, they recite incantations 
over it, informing it of the cruel des!^ to be accomplished and 
of the hour at which it is to take place. Then, cither directly 
or by means of a third person, who in most cases knows nothing 
about the part which they are making him play, they endeavour 
to bring the least particle of ngai into contact with the enemy 
whom they wish to harm. The latter is immediately struck by 
disease, and may die unless ho happens to get the better of it, 
or unless the hatred of the avenger does not go the length of 
death. Only another sorcerer can cure him. 

A popular superstition claims that these thdg-ngai are not 
the only persons who threaten the safety of the people ; that 
there are in existence some families of professional poisoners, 
who, on various pretexts, slip into their houses and poison their 
provisions, especially the water. These persons poison from 
filial piety, because one of their ancestors poisoned somebody. 
His descendants must imitate him at least once a year, to 
pacify his spirit. If they did not succeed, they would have to 
sacriQce one of their own kin. That is the reason why, when 
their odious practices have achieved the slightest success, they 
stop them and go away, having thus performed their duty. On 
account of this fear, the Annamese take great care that stranMrs 
do not get near the family provisions, especially the Jars where 
they keep the water. 

6. Fortune-telling. — The Annamese have also 
fortune-tellers {thdy-bdi), who are nearly always 
blind, and rather poorly remunerated. They cast 
nativities by means of copper coins, whose position, 
heads or tails, determines the prediction. 

In the temples the divining logs and rods may be 


interrogated. The logs are two pieces of lacquered 
wood, like cotyledons, wliich give an affirmative 
answer when both fall on the same side, and a 
negative if the other way. 

The rods, about thirty in number, have figures 
in Chinese characters, which, on being referred to a 
horoscope, give the reply of destiny. Other oracle 
books are read by means of wooden dice. 

The Annamese practise cheiromancy, physiog- 
nomy, and phrenology. Several fortune-tellers, 
instead of examining the hand of the querist, 
obtain their prognostications from a cock’s or 
hen’s foot. Others tell fortunes from the lines of 
the hand, the lines of the face, and the protuber- 
ances of the head all at once. 

7 . Superstitions. — Is it necessary to add that the 
Annamese believe in signs and omens ? The follow- 
ing is a list of the most common superstitions : 

They must begin the year -with a lucky transaction if they 
want to make sure of ending it in luck. It is for this reason that 
during the first daj-s of the 3 'ear shopkeepers sell cheap in order 
to sell much, and thus guarantee a regular sale all the year. 

On the other hand, they all shut their doom until middaj- on 
the first of the year, in order to avoid seeing or being visited by 
people bringing bad luck. 

Meeting an old woman is a sign of failure. 

Meeting a pregnant woman has the same significance. If they 
have come out on business, it is wise, after such an omen, to go 
back to the house. 

A tradesman who enters a house where there is an infant 
less than a month old, is followed by misfortune for three 
months and ten daj'S, unless he wards it off by burning a hand- 
ful of salt immediatel}- on his return home. 

Every son whose father has died a violent death la threatened 
with the same fate if he does not appease the evil spirits. 

If a person who has weak ej’es enters a room where a husband 
and wife are Ijing, he becomes totallj- blind. 

The wick of a lamp burning well means work and prosperity. 
If it gets blackened and sputters, beware of thieves. 

Numerous gossamers announce a bad crop ; In the eye, com- 
ing blindness. 

I A singing fire means discord in the house. 

To walk on paper with writing on it is in Itself a serious fault. 

, If there are Cambodian, Shan, or Arabo-Malaj’an characters 
written on it, misfortune will certainly follow; and if it Is a 
pregnant woman that commits the fault, she will miscarr}-. 

A lamp that goes out, a broken cup, and girls or women look, 
ing into a gambling-house vdthout playing, are omens of loss for 
the banker. 

When young people of either sex who have not arrived at the 
age of puberty touch the unformed flowers or fruits of mango 
or banana trees, thej’ cause them to foil. 

When trees persist in jielding no fruit, It is necessary. In 
order to obtain it, to threaten, on the fifth daj' of the fifth 
month, to cut them down. Ever}’ year some cuts are made 
with a hatchet in the mango trees to persuade them to produce 
fruit. 

A locust fl^ng low, a cawing crow, and a croaking frog, are 
all signs of rain, 

A buffalo coming Into a house, a bird flying round about it, 
and a spider at the end of a thread, ore presages of misfortune. 

A fish leaping into a boat signifies a bad catch, unless it la 
immediately cut in two end thrown back quickly into the 
water. 

Fishing lor the porpoise, the messenger of the demons, 
rouses their anger. 

The cry of the I-ftdcA bird {Crypsirhina variant), hoard in 
the East, foretells a visit ; in the West, news. 

The cries of the gecko, 'Tokkft I tokkCl’ an odd number of 
times ore of good omen ; on even number, of bad omen. 

The cry of the musk-rat foretells a visit that evening or th» 
following day. 

The prolonged whining of doCT signifies a calamity. 

The crowing of a cook at midday gives rise to fear that the 
dmmhters of the house will become 111. 

The cry of night-birds announces illness or death. 

The grating or cracking of inanimate objects foretells their 
future. If it is a coffin that cracks, it means that It is going to 
be bought. If it is a safe, it means that it is to receive money. 

Do not open a safe during the night for fear of attracting 
thieves. Do not open it on the lost d.vy of the year, or the first 
three days of the next year. It Is a sign of expense. 

When a sword appears in a dream, it is a sign that one will 
soon have to be used. IVhen It strikes against the wall, it means 
that an execution is near. 

Guns that shake denote the approach of the enemy. Guns 
ore, besides, regarded ns being endowed with a sort of life. The 
Annamese sometimes think them ill, and give them medicine, 

8. Diseases. — ^It is quite natural that, in a 
country where diseases are supposed to result 
from the malevolence of a spirit or the vengeance 
of a sorcerer, the popular medicine should consist 
of empirical remedies and magical performances. 
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The doctor and the sorcerer attend the invalid in 
turn, and it is not the former that is most listened 
to. The people try to prevent misfortune and its 
visitations by amulets and sacrifices to the spirits. 
If these precautions fail, the^ have recourse to the 
doctor (and they do not pay him unless he succeeds 
in curing the patient) ; and in ^ave cases they 
nearly always call in the sorcerer instead. 

The two most terrible diseases that the Annamese 
have to do -with are cholera and smallpox. Quite 
special talismans are needed against the demon of 
cholera, those which serve in ordinary illnesses 
being insufficient. The frightful rapidity of the 
disease does not allow of lengthy therapeutics. 

Smallpox, which is even more frequent, is per- 
haps dreaded stUl more. It is never spoken of 
except in periphrases, and its pustules receive the 
reverential designation of ‘ Ong.’ Smallpox is 
attributed to evil spirits, and especially to the 
souls of persons who have already died of small- 
pox [Con ma ddu). The latter are responsible for 
aU the serious cases. The mild cases are due to 
predestination. Whenever a sick person is attacked 
by smallpox, he is isolated, not from fear of con- 
tagion, but from fear of the evil spirits which 
have taken possession of the invalid. Neverthe- 
less, especially if a child is the victim, the family 
never leave him alone, and they surround him 
with a net to prevent the approach of the Con ma 
ddu. 

When the disease takes a serious turn, many 
of the physicians abandon their patients, not so 
much, perhaps, to avoid attempting an impossible 
task, as to be safe from the anger of the Con ma 
ddu. In fact, one of their proverbs says : * If you 
cure smallpox, it udll have its revenge; if you 
cure phthisis, it passes over to the curer.’ It is 
believed that the children of doctors die from the 


smallpox from which their father has saved others. 

During times of epidemic, if a family has already 
lost a child from smallpox, they are afraid that he 
will come and take away his sundving brothers and 
sisters, and they sacrifice at his grave to prevent 
him from leaving it. Amulets and witchcraft are 
the only cures for smallpox. 

Durlnp: tho course of the Illness they place under the bed of 
i' ' . ■ ■; : ‘S'* 1 fish with a smooth preen skin, 

■ believed to become impregnated 
V.' ; . ■ ■■■ until it Btltfcns with it. 

In order that the crytheniatous stage may pass quickly into 
the pustular, and to favour tho further formation of crusts, tho 

S aticut cats shrimps and crabs. On the other hand, when 
esquamation has set in, he eats fish with scales in order to 
help tho pecIlng-off process. Vermicelli is expressly prohibited, 
tor it would change into a multitude of worms in the softened 
liver and lungs of tho patient. 

So also. It the smallpox patient wishes to prevent a relapse 
when convalescent, ho must avoid walking barefooted on hens' 
dung. 

Lastly, when smallpox (or any other epidemic) is raging, 
everybody sacrifices to tho crowd of maleficent spirits known 
by the generic name of gttan'.On, the primary cause of all ills. 
For these sacrifices, at the beginning of tho hot se.ason, when 
the death-rate is highest, they manufacture or buy p.aper figures 
representing the i>eoplo whom they wish to bo saved, and bum 
them in the village square. The offerings intended to appease 
the evil spirits arc placed in little paper boats, which they eend 
off at the edge of the water. 

9 . Birth. — Tlie Annamese, who are a very prolific 
race, are anxious to have numerous posterity. 
They tn' above all to avoid miscarriages, still- 
bom children, and infant mortality. In tlieir e^es 
still-bom or prematurely bom children are special 
spirits in short successive incarnations, denoted by 
the name of Con I6n (* entering life ’). The mother 
of a Con I6n is considered contagious. No young 
woman would accept a betel-pellet from her. 
They even avoid speaking about her. 

Successive miscarriages are believed to be re-in- 
camations of the same spirit. In order to get rid 
of this evil influence, when a woman who has had 
one or more miscarriages is about to bo confined 
again, a young dog is killed and cut in three 


pieces, which are buried under the woman’s bed ; 
and with the blood of the dog amulets are traced, 
which are taken to the future mother. 

The eidl spirit which presides at these premature 
deatlis is called Mp con rank, ' the mother of abor- 
tions.’ It is represented in the form of a woman 
in white, sitting in a tree, where she rocks lier 
children. 

To drive away this demon from the body of tho 
pregnant woman, they exorcize it. Por this pur- 
pose they make two small figures representing a 
mother with a child in her arms, and bum them, 
after the sorcerer has adjured the evil spirit with 
threats no longer to torment the family which is 
performing the exorcism. 

When a woman is pregnant, there is a very simple way of 
determining beforehand the sex of the chili Some one calls 
the woman, and she turns to reply. If she turns to the left, 
a boy will be born ; if to the right, a girl. 

At the time of her confinement the woman is subjected to a 
special diet of dry salted food, and a fire (ndm bfp) is kept burn- 
ing under the hed — a custom which is common to ail the Indo- 
Chinese. They invoke the twelve goddesses of birth and oUier 
deities. 

If the parturient woman is in danger, the father prostrates 
himself and entreats the child to be bom. Immediately after 
the birth the young mother is trampled under loot by the matron 
who has been attending her, and then fumigations and washings 
take place. 

The part of the umbilical cord that is close to the section is 
preserved. It is, according to the Annamese, a powerful febri- 
fuge for the use of children. Then they fix the prohibition post 
(earn iham) before the door. It is a bamboo cane, on the top of 
which is placed a lighted coal, tho burning side turned towards 
the inside for a boy, towards the outside lor a girl. It gets its 
name from the fact that it prohibits from entering the house 
women whoso confinements nave been difficult or followed by 
accidents, and who might bring had fortune. 

Thirty days after tho birth, during which the 
mother has been isolated, all the things belonging 
to her are burnt. 

Various ceremonies then take place, tvith ofler- 
ings of fowls, bananas, rice, etc., to thank tho 
goddesses of birth, and afterwards to give fluent 
speech to the child. They take special care not to 
pronounce any words of omen, as, e.g., speaking 
of Ulnesses, among others of thrush, for fear of 
giring it to the child. They also avoid frying 
anything in the house. TJiat would cause blisters 
on the mother and tho newly-hom child. 

As it is not quite customary to enter the room 
where the mother nnd_ tho child are lying, each 
member of tho family, in order that the chUd may 
make his acquaintance and not cry on seeing him, 
dips a part of his coat in a little water, which is 
given to the child to drink. 

Towards the end of the first month after tho 
birth, they sacrifice to the hirth-goddcsses and 
give the child a name. As far os possible, this 
name must never have belonged to any member of 
the father’s or the mother’s family. The rice that 
is oliercd on this occasion is tinted in five colours : 
white, black, red, blue, and yellow. Each of the 
invited guests presents a gift to the child. 

The child tliat sucks the milk of a pregnant 
woman soon dies (of mesenteric atrophy), because 
that milk is supposed not to have reached its 
maturity. 

It is supposed that, on awakening in tho morning, 
a person’s bite is venomous, thou^i it ceases to & 
poisonous when the vapours wjiich cause tho venom 
nave passed away. In order to avoid such a bite, 
the_ Annamese mother docs not suckle her infant 
until it cries. 

When a child remains sickly and difficult to 
bring up, to baffio the evil spirits which are 
tormenting it, the parents pretend to sell it either 
to the spirit of the hearth, or to the sorcerer, or 
to the Buddhist bonze. It then receives another 
name and is re-sold to its parents, as if it were a 
strange child. 

When tho child is one year old, a fresh sacrifice 
to the birth-goddesses takes place. Then they 
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^read out playthings and tools before the child. 
From his choice they infer his future aptitudes. 

When a child less than a year old sneezes, they call to him 
‘Com ed’ ('rice and lishl’). The same cry is raised when he 
faints, or when he starts nervously in his sleep. 

When a child is subject to hiccough, they stidc on his forehead 
the end of a betel-leaf bitten off by the teeth. 

When a young child is taken away on a journey, they make a 
stroke or a cross on his forehead with a cinder from the hearth, 
so that the spirit of the hearth may protect him from the evil 
spirits during the journey. 

When they cannot take a child under seven years of age away 
on a journey, they stick a little wax on his bead in order that 
he may not regret his parents. 

10. Marriage. — Marriage does not admit of eo 
many magiciii rites. But when a marriage has 
been arranged and presents exchanged, the engaged 
couple consider tliemselves as married ; and u one 
of tnem were to die, the other would wear mourning. 

Misconduct of the girl before her marriage is 
strictly forbidden. In case of pregnancy, she is 
compelled to name her seducer. If ho denies his 
guilt, he is retained untU the birth of the child. 

official proof by blood then takes place, Avhich 
is called f/ucA Tnan. They link one of the infant’s 
fingers wth one pf the suspected person’s, make 
a £ight incision in each, and catch the blood in a 
vessd. If the two kinds of blood form two separate 
clots, the accused is declared innocent ; if they 
mix, he is guilty, and receives punislunent. 

11. Death. — Funerals areas complicated as they 
are long and expensive. That is why certain 
families are not able to celebrate them until five or 
six months after the death, and are obliged to 
inter their dead provisionally. 

The funeral rites include the putting on of 
mourning garments and the begmning of the 
lamentations. At the head of the funeral pro- 
cession which conducts the dead man to his last 
resting-place walks the bonze; next come men 
bearing white streamers, on which are inscribed 
the virtues and the name of the deceased ; next, 
under the shade of a large umbrella, the hearse 
of the soul, a small ivinding-sheet which is sup- 
posed to contain the soul, sometimes replaced by 
the tablet of the deceased ; then, in grand funerals, 
a puppet, dressed in beautiful clothes, representing 
the deceased ; and last of all the hearse, followed 
by the famUy and friends. All along the road they 
throw gold and silver papers representing money, j 
to attract the attention of the evil spirits and 
secure an uninterrupted passage. The coffin, after 
being lowered into the grave, is not covered with 
earth until the sorcerer has ascertained, by means 
of a compass, the best orientation for it. A lengthy 
and pompous sacrifice, which only the rich can 
afford, terminates the ceremony. 

Fresh sacrifices take place after seven weeks, 
then after a hundred days, one year, two years, 
and twenty-seven months after the death. About 
three years after the death, the corpse is exhumed 
in order that its bones may be enclosed in the 
regular tomb, after which there is an anniversary 
sacrifice — a ceremony in which they bum a copy 
of the imperial diploma conferring a posthumous 
title, and a new ceremony, of Buddhist origin, 
called the great fast or deliverance of the souls, 
which will obtain for the deceased the remission of 
all his sins. The sacrifice concludes with oflerings 
to the wandering and hungry souls. 
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Antoine Cabaton. 

ANNIHILATION. — It has been a matter of 
dispute whether anything once brought into exist- 
ence can ever be utterly annihilated ; and further, 
that possibility being conceded, whether this fate 
is in store for the souls of the impenitent wick^. 
Of these questions the first is purdy theoretic and 
academic, appealing only to the interest of the few; 
the second, like other eschatological problems, has 
been keenly and widely debated. It is a remark- 
able example of the aivergence in point of now 
between East and West, that the destiny which in 
the one hemisphere has been propounded as the 
final reward of virtue should in the other be 
regarded as the extremest penalty of obstinate 
wickedness. Where the theory of annihilation 
has found favour with Christian believers, its ac- 
ceptance has usually been due rather to a recoil 
from the thought of the eternal duration of future 
punishment, than to the influence of the positive 
philosophical and theological arguments which can 
be urged on its behalf. Distracted between an 
equal reluctance to accept the eternity of hell or 
to admit the universal salvation of all men, some 
thinkers have found a way out of their difficulty 
by questioning the truth of the exclusive alterna- 
tive between eternal blessedness and eternal woe 
hereafter. Thus they have been led to examine a 
third possihDity, viz. the complete extinction of the 
wicked. The oiscussion of the problem belongs to 
that region of thought where both philosophy and 
theology have a claim to he heard. Whether the 
nature of the soul is such that the cessation of its 
existence is conceivable, is a question which cannot 
be argued except upon a basis of philosophical prin- 
ciples; what may be the bearing of the teaching 
01 the Bible and of the commonly received tradition 
of the Church upon the point can he determined 
only by exegesis and by study of the history of 
dogma. 

I. The question stated.— Obviously, the contro- 
versy concerning annihilation, so understood, arises 
only among tiiose who are at least agreed as to the 
fact of survival after death. It is legitimate, there- 
fore, at the outset to dismiss from consideration 
those theories which represent death as^ being of 
necessity the end of individual being. We are not 
here concerned to rehut the opinions of the inatcn- 
alist, who holds life to he a function of matter, or 
of the pantheist, for whom death is the moment of 
the re - absorption of the individual life into the 
common fund of existence. Subsequent, however, 
to agreement ns to survival after death conies a 
parting of the ways, according as men accept or re- 
ject tlie view that the life so prolonged is destined tp 
continue for ever. That it must so continue^ is 
the opinion of believers in the natural immortality 
of the soul. Nor must those who hold this view bo 
accused of making an extravagant claim on behalf 
of human nature, as though they maintained the 
soul’s independent and absolute immortality. Ad- 
mitting that the life of the soul, though prolonged 
to infinity, must always rest upon tlie sustaining 
power of God, they contend that this relation of 
uependence is outside the bounds of time, and 
everlasting. By the annihUationist, on the other 
hand, the opinion of the soul’s natural immor- 
tality, even in this restricted and legitimate sen-se, 
is considered a dangerous error, the root out of 
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■which has grcv^n a false eschatology. In place 
of the conception of an immortal lue belonging 
essentially and inalienably to the soul, he would 
substitute that of an existence naturally destined 
to extinction, except under certain specified condi- 
tions. Upon this denial of the soul’s natural im- 
mortality lie bases his theory, and, though profess- 
ing a positive creed and ready to give an account 
of it, he justly claims that, logically, the onvspro- 
handi as to immortality lies rather ■with those who 
affirm than wth himself who denies that doctrine. 

2. The natural immortality of the soul called in 
question. — ^This is not the place in which to state 
at any length or "with any completeness the argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul. It will be 
sufficient if we so far indicate the grounds of belief 
as to render intelligible the objections which have 
been urged on the other side. Undoubtedly, the 
strongest force working in favour of a general 
acceptance of the belief in natur.al unmortality has 
been the dominant influence of Platonism in the 
earlier st^es of the development of Christian doc- 
trine. ‘ Our creeds,’ it has been said, ‘ ate the 
formulfc of victorious Platonism.’* And though 
that statement may stand in need of some qualifi- 
cation, yet it is true in the main of the belief in 
immortality. The conclusion of the Pheedo has 
become the accepted tenet of the Church. More- 
over, it is remarkable how comparatively insignifi- 
cant are the additions which have been made to 
Plato’s argument since it was first constructed by 
his genius. In the reasons commonly urged to-day 
for belief in immortality we may recognize the main 
features of his proof, if only due allowance be made 
for the translation of his thought from the modes of 
ancient Greece to those of the present age. His 
argument, it will bo remembered, is threefold. 

It beffins ivith Insistence on the (act that in nature there 
nro no absolutely new beginnings, but on alternation from one 
state to its oppo'sito, os (rom motion to rest and from rest to 
motion. Since, in the history o( the soul, life and death ore 
thus related to one another as alternations, the latter, he 
argued, cannot possibly be a state ol non-c,\istence. Secondly, 
the eoul's capacity (or the recognition ot truth is compared \'1th 
memorj’, and is brought forward as proof of her prc-cxistcnce 
before union tvith Uio body. Hence may be inferred her con- 
tinued existence after the dissolution of that union by death. 
Thirdly, the kinship of the soul with the ideas of which she is 
cognizant, and her identification with the idea of life, render 
self-contradictory, and therefore inconceivable, the thought of 
her annihilation. 


The three lines of Plato’s argument supply us 
with a classification under which the modern pleas 
for immortality may be arranged. Parallel with 
the first division of his proof is the modem appeal 
to the principle of the conservation of cnergj’. As 
in the physical world energy is neither created nor 
destroyed, but transfomied, so it is inferred that 
psychical energy likewise must be subject to trans- 
formation rather than to anniliilation. Secondly, 
all idealist philosophers have found their most 
powerful argument for the immortality of the sonl 
in the fact Uiat she apprehends truth by means of 
powers which transcend the limits of time and 
space. The a priori forms of thought are taken 
as proofs of tlie immortal nature of the soul. 
Thirdly, Pinto’s insistence on the relation of the 
soul to the eternal and unchanging ideas is parallel 
to the appeal of religion to the kinship of tlio soul 
with the eternal and unchanging Divine Being. 
Lastly, the practical and ethical value of the 
belief in immortality and in the prospect of future 
rewards and punishments has been keenly appre- 
ciated alike in ancient and modem times. 

Is it possible along these lines to establish a cer- 
tain conclusion in favour of the soul’s natural im- 
mortality T In that case, tlio theorr of annihilation 
would bo barred at tlio outset. But the required 
certainty is not forthcoming. However firmly con- 
vinced the student may be in his own mind of the 
• Inge, Perstmal Idtalism and livstieirm, 1907, p. 67. 
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fact of human immortality, he must nevertheless 
admit that, technically, tne philosophic proof of 
the doctrine is far from reaching the standard of 
demonstration. The history of human thought en- 
forces the admission. Even among the immediate 
inheritors of the Platonic tradition there ■were many 
to whom the opinion of the master on this point 
carried no conviction. Still less was the tenet of 
individual immortality acceptable to Peripatetics, 
Stoics, or Epicureans. And as in ancient times 
the world remained unconvinced, so to-day the 
philosophic arguments for individual immortality, 
however combined and expanded, are by no means 
universally admitted. 

If we take tlie arguments in the order given above, we shall 
find that each in turn has been subjected to damaging criticism. 
Eneryy fit is retorted) cannot indeed bo destroyed, but it may 
be dissipated. IVhat reason, therefore, have we for thinking 
that the force which underlies the indhidual life ■will be exempt 
from the general law of dissipation? If the premises of tlie 
idealist piulosophy bo conceded, there is, doubtless, a legitimate 
inference to the existence of an immortal element in the human 
spirit, but that conclusion does not decide the question of the 
destiny of the individual. Even the admission ot the kinship 
of the soul with the Divine Being is consistent with the denial 
of Individual Immortalitj’. The ethical instinct whicli demands 
that the Injustices and inequalities of the present life shall bo 
rectified in the future — certainly by far the most powerful influ- 
ence in inducing the belief in Immortality— might he satisfied 
by the conception of a survis-al not necessarily endless. ‘In 
truth,’ writes Lord Macaulay, ‘all the philosophers, ancient 
and modem, ■who have attempted ■without the aid of revelation 
to prove the immortality of man— (rom I’lato down to Franklin 
— appear to us to have failed deplorably.’ ■* Whately is of a like 
opinion. ‘That the natural immortality of man's soul is dis- 
coverable by reason may bo denied on the ground that it has 
not been discovered yet.’ i ■Were it necessary, it would be easy 
to multiply quotations to the same ctlcct. 

That there is a living principle in man which 
cannot be affected by bodily death is a proposition 
from which few but declared materialists would 
dissent. That this limg principle will manifest 
itself in a prolongation of the individual life is a 
conclusion for which there is a largo mcasure of 
philosophic probability, though no denionstrativo 
proof. That the life so prolonged will continue 
for ever is a tenable hypothesis, but it cannot be 
presented as an inference from universally admitted 
premises. Hence, in the absence of any proof of 
the conviction of natural immortality, theories of 
annihilation must obviously bo given a fair hear- 
ing. They cannot be dismissed in limine on the 
plea that they are in contradiction to one of the 
accepted truths of natural religion. 

3. Ar^ments for annihilation. — The hypothesis 
of annihilation has in its favour the following con- 
siderations. — (a) Cosmological, If the souk of the 
wicked are eventually to be annihilated, then the 
process of creation and redemption may bo repre- 
sented ns destined to issue in unqualified success. 
When all that is evil shall have been finally re- 
moved, nothing will remain but light and love ; 
whereas every theory of everlasting punishment 
involves the admission that a shadow of impene- 
trable darkness will hang for ever over a portion 
of the universe. 

It was maintained by some mediavnl theologians that the 
existence of this shadow would intensity by contrast the enjoy- 
ment of the light by the saved.! A more humane age recoils 
from thesuggestion’of such a reason (or the everlasting duration 
of misery, and Indeed takes precisely the opposite Une, holding 
that the happiness of the saved could not be complete while 
other members of the’m race were sullcring (cf. Kothc, Dojrnaiik, 
liL 5 -ISX Even though evil be regarded as powerless and fet- 
tered, stripped of all its capacity (or assault and intrigue, yet 
Its continued existence would seem to constitute a pret'st 
against the Divine government — a melancholy proof that the 

B erversity of free ■n-ill had in some measure frustrated the 
'ivine intention. Advocates of the theory ot annihilation 
maintain that the Improbability of the everlasting continuatice 
of evil In any shape gives the messuro ot the probability cf the 
total destruction of the wicked. 

{b) Psgchologicjxl. A further argument in tlie 
same direction is derived from the nature of the 
* Eaavt, lii. fill (pop. ed. ISTO, p. 519), 
t On future Ltir, p, 17; cf. E. White, lAft fn CArirf, 
p.SI. 

J 'Thomas Aquinas, Sutamn, iU. xup. xdr. 1, 
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soul and its relation to moral evil. All evil is 
self-contradictory, and therefore tends to be self- 
destructive. The vidoked soul is not only at enmity 
vrfth others, but divided against itself. And if 
the doctrine of natural immortality be abandoned, 
•what is there to prevent the internal discord from 
accompl^hing the ■work of disintegration, and 
ending in the final dissolution of the individual 
being ? That evil is in its essence negative ratlier 
than positive, has been a widely accepted theoiy. 
It would seem to suggest the conclusion that the 
soul which identifies itself ivith this principle of 
non-being ivill become less and less alive, until it 
passes out of existence altogether. Sin, it has 
been paid, may be regarded as a ‘ poison to which 
the 'vital forces of the soul must in the end give 
way by passing into sheer extinction’ (cf. Glad- 
stone, Studies sicbsidiary to Butler, 1896, p. 218). 

(c) Practical. So strong is the tendency towards 
Pmgmatism at the present day, that little objec- 
tion is raised when the acceptance of a theory is 
justified by an appeal to its supposed beneficial 
effects upon practice. To judgments of value, as 
distinct from judgments of fact, is assigned a 
special validity of their own. In accordance ivith 
these principles, annihilationists have pointed to 
the influence of their doctrine upon the moral 
life of man. The prospect of annihilation for the 
•wicked, and eternal life for the righteous, provides 
(they tell us) a legitimate appeal alike to the hopes 
and to the fears of mankina. Nothing can be a 
greater inducement to moral effort than the hope of 
acquiring an immortality otherwise unattain^le ; 
nothing a greater deterrent than the threatened 
doom of total extinction. If capital punishment 
upon earth arouses iu the highest degree the fears 
of the criminal, the thought of an execution in 
which soul as well as body shall bo involved in a , 
common destruction is sufficient to appal the most i 
indifferent and the most hardened. I 

4 . Counter arguments. — Counter considerations 
to the above arguments are not wanting, and have 
been brought forward with effect by critics of the 
theory, (a) Whatever plausibility there may be 
in the armiment that sinners must cease to exist 
in order that the final state of the universe may be 
altogether holy, is greatly lessened by reflexion on 
the otadous truth of our profound ignorance with 
regard to the whole problem of evil. Where the 
mystery is so impenetrable, it is well to remember 
that any inference must be hazardous in the ex- 
treme. And, after all, the ultimate and inexpli- 
cable riddle of the world lies in the present fact 
of evil rather than in the questions concerning its 
origin and its end. If we cannot reach even an 
inlaing of the solution of the mysterj' of eidl, 
present though it be before our eyes and lodged 
m our own hearts, we are in no position to indulge 
in rash speculations as to the mode of its introduc- 
tion into the universe, and the likelihood of its 
final removal therefrom. Though confession of 
ignorance is never a very acceptable conclusion to 
any argument, yet along this Ime we can arrive at 
no other result. 

( 6 ) Nor, again, does the argument from the 
nature of the soul produce conviction. Advocates 
of the theory of annihilation are too apt to confuse 
absence of proof with proof to the contrary. Right 
as they may be in questioning the demonstrative 
cogency of the commonly received arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, they go beyond the 
mark in thereupon assuming its mortality. The 
positive arguments which can be produced to prove 
that the soul is subject to decay are at best conjec- 
tural. Ultimately they depend upon the assump- 
tion that the nature of the soul is complex, and 
therefore capable of disintegration, and that 
assumption is os much an unproved hypo^hesis as 1 


is the contrary theory of the soul’s indiscorpti- 
bility. 

(c) lastly, the utilitaxian arguments in favour 
of annihilation suffer from the weakness inherent 
in all considerations of that type. In spite of the 
stress ivhich Pragmatists lay on the will to believe 
and on the credit due to judgments of value, it still 
remains true that the claims of the pure reason in 
speculation cannot be disregarded with impunity. 
A strong sense of the beneficial effects which will 
follow ffom a given belief may properly lead the 
inquirer to a diligent search for arguments point- 
ing that way; it cannot dispense nim from the 
obligation of finding them. Hence, though it be 
admitted that threatenings of hell-fire and never- 
ending torments belong to a stage of theological 
thought now outgrown, and have ceased to exercise 
a deterrent effect upon sinners ; and though it be 
granted that a crude presentment of the theory of 
universal restoration may deaden the conscience 
and encourage a lamentable slackness of moral 
effort; and though it were true that an obvious 
way of avoiding these opposite dangers might be 
found in the adoption of the doctrine of annihila- 
tion, yet such a case would still be lacking in solid 
support. And, indeed, whatever be thoumt of the 
first two admissions, it cannot be denied that the 
last of the three is dubious in the extreme. Even 
where temporal interests only are concerned, it is 
one of the hardest problems of practical govern- 
ment to calculate correctly the deterrent effects 
of different punishments. A fortiori must it be a 
hopeless task to discover the comparative deterrent 
efl'ects of the fear of eternal punishment and the 
fear- of total extinction. If the theoiy of annihila- 
tion fails to commend itself on the grounds of 
reason, it can hardly hope to 'win general accept- 
ance as a judgment of value. 

5 . Annihilation and Biblical eschatolo^.— In 
! the literature of annihilation a great deal of space 
I is devoted to the examination of passages of Scrip- 
ture supposed to bear more or less directly upon 
the subject. In this article no attempt will bo 
made to deal -with particular passages and texts ; 
it -will be sufficient to point out why neither in the 
OT nor in the NT can we expect to find an explicit 
negative or affirmative answer to questions as to 
natural immortality. The gradual emergence of 
the hope of a future life among the Jews has 
formed the subject of prolonged and minute study, 
leading to some generally accepted results. _ Belief 
in a future life, beginning in Prophetic times ns 
little more than a dim and uncertain hope, de- 
veloped under the stress of national suffering and 
disaster until it succeeded in establishing itself 
as an integral part of the national creed. Long 
as the process was, yet throughout its wl'olc course 
the issue of the soul’s natural immortality seems 
never to have been raised. 

Nor is this surprising-, when the conditions under which the 
belief grew up are recognized. Belief In Inimortalit}' did not 
supersede a detinltcly formulated view to the contrary, viz. a 
belief in the soul’a mortality. In early times the Israelites bad 
shared the common Semitic conceptions of the destiny of man 
after death. They had looked forward, not to aniilhllalion, 
but to a shadowy c.'cistence in Sbeol. It is maintained by Dr. 
Charles (Cn'ffcat liislory of the Future Life, p. 47 ff.) that the 
gradual development of their monotheistic religion actually 
deepened the fear of death among tlicm. The conclusion is 
less paradoxical than It appears at llrst sight. Believing the 
blessing ol communion with God to be conllned to this life, the 
more highly they came to rate that blessing, the more they 
dreaded its termination In death, the ckirkcr and drearier 
became the prospect of Sheol. In contrast with the state of 
the living, the atode of the dead was the land of forgetfulness, 
of darkness, and of emptiness. This gloomy view of dwth jas 
Btin current among the Jews In the time of Christ, and we Ond 
It pressed to its logical conclusion In the Hadducean denial of 
the resurrertlon. Yet life in Bhcol, however bare of all that 
makes life desirable, -was better than nothingness. 

Except in the latest books of the OT canon, 
where we may already trace the influence of Greek 
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thought at -work, the possibility of complete anni- 
hilation is not contemplated in the OT. Hence, 
though it is true that in the OT there is • no de- 
claration of belief in the soul’s natural immortality, 
yet it is equally true that there is no counter 
declaration of its possible extinction. The question 
•whether the soul could or could not die entirely 
had not yet been asked. To attempt to find in the 
language of the •writers of the OT a definite ‘ yes ’ 
or ‘no’ is to he guilty of an anachronism. 

In the N’T the situation is somewhat difierent. 
Contact with Greek thought and with the pre- 
valent scepticism of the heathen world had by this 
time familiarized Jeivish thinkers -Hath the philo- 
sophic aspect of the problem. So far there is no 
reason why any NT uiiter should not deal ivith 
the question of the nature of the soul’s life, and 
with the possibility of its death. In some Apioca- 
lyptic •writings of earlier date than the Christian 
era, the annihilation of the enemies of Israel is 
foretold as one of the events of the last days (cf. 
Enoch xxx-viii. 6, 6, Apoo. Bar. IxxiL 4-6 ; Charles, 
qp. cit. pp. 240, 305). But in the NT the indica- 
tions as to the ultimate fate of the •wicked are of 
doubtful interpretation. 

Nor Is the reason far to seek. Apostles and Evangelists were 
concerned primarily not ■with the theoiy of human destinies, but 
with the practical task of propagating the faith. In their 
preaching, a doctrine of the last things undoubtedly occupied a 
prominent place; but the time for any discussion of tho pre- 
suppositions of Christian eschatology had not yet arrived. It 
was enough for them to insist on the glorious certainty of 
eternal life through Jesus Christ, and on the Inevitable penalty 
of the wrong-doer in tho hereafter. The language of which 
they make use must not be treated as though it were de- 
liberately chosen in view of possible diflerences of opinion as to 
the duration of the future life of tho wicked. 

■When due allowance is made for the inexactitude 
of popular language, it •will appear that the NT no 
less tnan the OT leaves the question of the soul’s 
natural immortality altogether undetermined. On 
the one hand, the expression ‘immortal soul’ is 
notably absent, and, so far as it goes, this is evidence 
of the absence of the idea from tho cycle of primi- 
tive Christian conceptions. On the other nand, 
tho words ‘death’ and ‘destruction,’ freely em- 
ployed in tho NT to describe the fate of tho wicked, 
cannot cany the weight of inference which the 
annihilationists desire to place upon them. 

E. IVhlto’s book, i{fe in Christ, affords an cjcamplo of tho 
attempt to discover evidence for an Apostolic doctrine of anni- 
hilation in the ionguage of the NT. Of this work, J. Agar Beet, 
who himself raises on emphatic protest against the rigid en- 
forcement of tho traditional doctrine, sums up his criticism as 
follows: ‘Thus falls. In my view, Ifr. ’White’s main argument. 
Throughout his intcresUng and able volume I find no proof of 
the ultimate extinction of the wicked except that contained in 
"tho plain meaning" of two Greek words [amSmja-Kuv, inih- 
Avo-fliuj. And that this is their plain meaning, i.e. the only one 
they fairly admit, is disproved by their use In dossical Greek 
and In the Greek Bible ’ (Tht Last Things, p. 801). Neither for 
nor against annihilation is the language of Scripture explicit 
beyond tho reach of controversy. 

6. Annihilation and Patristic eschatology, — 
The esohatolorical thought of tho Early Fathers 
was influenced alike by tho ideas which Chris- 
tianity inherited from Judaism, and by conceptions 
as to tho life and nature of tho soul generally 
current in tho ancient world. Tho difficulty which 
they experienced in harmonizing conceptions 
gatliered from different sources into one consistent 
view, reveals itself in the occasional ambiguity of 
their language on this matter. They do not speak 
•with unequivocal clearness as to tlio natural im- 
mortality of tho soul. Christianity stimulated and 
encouraged that keen sense of the value of in- 
dividual existence which made tho Greeks turn 
with abhorrence from the thought of extinction. 

How vehement was their antipathy U Indicated In a well- 
known passage In Blulareh. ' I might almost say,’ he writes, 
• that all men and women would readily submit themselves to 
the teeth of Cerlwrus and to the punishment of carrying water 
In a sieve. If only they might remain In existence and escape 
the doom of annihilati on.’ * 

* Ken pass. «iar. m’ri stc. Epintr, IKM. 


Yet, notwithstanding the force of this feeling 
against extinction, the denial of its possibility con- 
tained in tho Platonic doctrine of the soul’s natural 
immortality did not find general acceptance. It 
was rejected, for example, by Justin Martyr (TrjfpA. 
V.), by Tatian (ad Grcccos, xiii.), by Theophilus of 
Antioch (ad Asitolyc. II. xx'vii.), by Irenreus (adv. 
liar. n. xxxiv.), and by the Clement, Homil. 
(III. vi.). At tho same time it must be remembered 
that many of these denials may be most naturally 
interpreted as repudiations of the theoiy that the 
soul IS independently and inherently immortal, and 
must not therefore be taken to be identical with 
an assertion of belief in the eventual extinction of 
•wicked souls. Tliis explanation, however, will not 
hold good in every case. In Amobius, for exanmle, 
there is no possibility of misunderstanding. He is 
unmistakably an annihilationist. 

It is remarkable how closely Amobius anticipates many of the 
modem arguments. Insisting on tho ethical value of his theory, 
and maintaining that the doctrine of an Ineradicable Immor- 
tality, no less than tho supposed prospect of ImmcdLvto extinc- 
tion at the moment of death, renders men careless of the 
rewards and punishments of a future life; whereas no more 
powerful influence can be brought to bear upon tho character 
than the offered alternative between life and death (odr. Kation, 
IL xxxii.). The extinction which ho foretells is to be tho Inevitablo 
result of the punishments which tho wicked will Justly incur 
hereafter : ‘ Hrec est hominls mors veta, cum nnimai ncscicntes 
Dcnm per longissimi temporis cruciatum consumentur Igni 
fero, in quern illos Jacient quidam crudclitcr sasvl, et onto 
Christum Incognltl et ab solo sciento detecti ’ (c. xlv.). 

But Amobius stands alone in his development of 
this theory. Platonic conceptions as to the nature 
of the soul and its essential immortality became 
predominant. To this result Augustine contributed 
the weight of his immense influence. Ho is, how- 
ever, careful to warn his readers against attributing 
any independent immortality to the soul. 

Commenting on the Biblical account of tbs creation of man, 
bo writes; '(javendum est no nnlma non a Deo facta nature 
red ipsius Del substantia tnmquam unigcnitus fillus, quod est 
verbum cius, out allqua eius particula esse credatur, tamquom 
ilia nature atque substantia qua Dcus est quidquid est com- 
mutabills csso potest’ (Npp. ccv. 19). 

7. Aimihilation and Scholastic philosophy, — 
In later centuries, tho Schoolmen discussed tho 
abstract question whether it is conceivable that 
anything MO'uld pass absolutely out of existence. 
Thomas Aquinas answered in the negative. His 
argument, briefly recapitulated, is as follows : 

In theorv it is possible that God should annihUato His 
creatures, t.e. there would bo no scll-contradiotion involved In 
His so doing. As Ho brought them into existence under no 
compulsion, but by the freo act of His will, so might He by a 
similar free act reduce them again to notbin^css. Not, Indeed, 
that He, tho source of life, could directly cause the death of 
anjibing; but Inasmuch os tho creature continues in existence 
only through the Divine conservation, the mere withdrawal of 
that support would be equivalent in effeet to on act of anni- 
hilation. Having thus conceded tho possibility of annihilation, 
be denies that it takes place in fact, on tho folloa’ing grounds : 
No natural process can end in annihilation ; for in the case 
of materia] things the component parts will still continue in 
existence after the disintegration of the composite whole ; and 
03 to Immaterial beings, ‘ in cis non est potentia ad non esse.’ 
Further, the idea of a miraculous act of annihilation is rejected 
on the ^und that the object of a miracle is to manifest Uio 
Divine grace ; and the Divine goodness and power ore revealed 
rather by tho maintenance of things in life than by their anni- 
hilation {Summn, i. civ. 8, 4). 

These metaphysical considerations, abstruse as 
they sound, bring out the renl_ difficulty of in- 
troancing the conception of a Divine act of anni- 
hilation into a consistent and coherent view of tho 
universe. At the s.ame time there were other and 
more direct arguments by which thp Sclioohnen 
were led to a belief in the indc.structibility of tho 
soul. To them it appeared that the truth was 
sufficiently indicated, if not as-'crtcd, in Scripture. 
Inspired writers (so they contended) wonla not 
have assorted the survival of tlm soul after separa- 
tion from the body so nnconditionally, had that 
survival been duo not to tlic nature of the soul, 
but to some miraculous interposition (cf. Suarez, 
Animn, I. x. 9). Thcbalanccof authority inclined 
strongly towards the doctrine of natural immor- 
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telity. At the 5th Lateran Council in 1513 A.D. 
Leo X. condemned in set terms the opinion of the 
mortality of the soul, and at the same time strictly 
commanded all and sundry philosophers, in their 
public lectures at the universities and elsewhere, to 
rebut and disprove that opinion.* It was not 
until the crisis of the Eeformation had broken 
the fetters upon free speculation, that a theory of 
annihilation, not unlike that which had been ex- 
pounded bj’ Arnobius, was once again suggested 
and defended. 

8. Annihilation in post- Reformation thought. — 
In this matter, as in so much else, Spinoza displays 
his originalit3' and independence. His writings 
reveal a marked change of opinion in the course of 
liis life. In the Cogitat. Mctaphys. he had upheld 
the doctrine of the soul’s immortality on the ground 
that the soul being a ‘ substantia ’ could not pass 
away. In the treatise, dc Deo, etc., he takes up a 
different position, affirming that the destiny of the 
soul will be determined by her decision between 
alternative courses. She maj' unite herself either 
with the body of which she is the idea, or udth 
God the source of her existence. In the first case 
she perishes at death, in the second her union uith 
that which is unchangeable will confer upon her 
the privilege of immortality (dc Deo, etc. ii. xxiii., 
Suppl. 209, 211). ‘It is obvious,’ UTites Dr. Mar- 
tineau, ‘that an immortalitj’’ no longer involved 
in the soul as substance, but depending on the 
direction of its love, passes from the necessary and 
imiversal to the contmgent and partial.’ t 

The influence of Hobbes was also making itself 
felt in the same direction. However little credit 
he deserves for sincerity, he is sufficiently explicit 
in his denial of the natural immortality of the 
sonl : 

‘That the soul of man Is in its own nature eternal and a iiving 
creature independent of the body, or that any mere man is 
immortal otherwise than by the resurrection in the last day, 
except Enoch and Eiias, is a doctrine not apparent in Scripture * 
(irorts, Lond, 1839, vol. iii. p. 44S). 

On the ground of a careful examination into the 
various Biblical passages bearing on the subject, he 
sums up in favour of a theory of the annihilation of 
the avioKed : 

'Though there be many places that affirm everlasting Are 
and torments into which men may be cast successively one 
after another as tong ns the world lasts, yet 1 And none that 
affirm there shall be an eternal life therein of any Individual 
person, but to the contrary an everhasting death which is the 
second death. . . . Whereby it is evident that there is to be a 
second death of evep' one that shall be condemned at the day of 
Judgment, after which he shall die no more' (ib. p. 451). 

Locke also conceived of the soul as being, under 
piesent conditions, subject to the law of death. In 
the short treatise. On the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, which exercised so profound au influence 
on the course of religious speculation in the next 
generation, he bcMS by insisting that the con- 
sequence of the Fall of man was to reduce him to a 
condition of mortality, the death-penalty involving 
the destruction of both body and soul. Through 
Clirist alone is the doom reversed, and man be- 
comes capable of immortality. Those who obey 
His precepts and imitate His example are delivered 
from death, and rewarded with the gift of life ; 
and life and death are interpreted^ in their plain 
meaning of existence and non-existence. Thus 
Locke, in his attempt to recover the original sim- 
plicity of Christianity and to free it from the sup- 
posed" accretions of tbeolog}', substitutes a doctrine 
of annihilation for the traditional doctrine of in- 
herent immort.alitj’. Moreover, he seem.s to feel 
no doubt of his success in discovering evidence of 
the truth of the theorj- in the words of Scripture. 
His opinion gave occasion to some controversv' on 
the point at the beginning of the ISth centurj’.J 

• I.abbe, Cancitta, torn. xiv. col. 1S7. 

) Snidy o/Spin«a. p. 201. . _ , 

1 Cf. H. llodwell. F.piitalan/ Discourse pronn’j that the Som 


But the q^uestion of the particular fate in store 
for the ivicked was soon lost sight of in the in- 
terest of the wider discussion between Deists and 
orthodox as to the essence of Christianity. It was 
not_ until the middle of the 19th cent, that the 
topic came again into prominence. From that 
time forward the conception of anniliilation has 
formed the underlying presupposition of all theories 
of conditional immortality, and guesses have been 
hazarded as to the nature of the process which will 
end in this result. MTiile some writers have im- 
agined a bare continuance of existence togetlicr 
vnth a loss of consciousness, others have adopted 
the more thorough hypothesis of entire extinction. 
Some, again, have assumed a future interposition 
of the Dmne power in a sudden act of annihilation, 
others have preferred the idea of a gradual dilapida- 
tion of the soul. And the various theories Jibout 
annihilation have been put forward with verj’ 
various d^rees of confidence. Cautious thinkers, 
like W. E. Gladstone and J. Agar Beet, have 
not ventured beyond the assertion that the Chris- 
tian revelation certifies indeed the finality of the 
Judgment, but makes no pronouncement as to 
the duration of the pains of the lost, blore eager 
advocates have believed that tliej* can find positive 
proof of their theories in reason and Scripture (see 
art. CoNDiTioxAii Isuiortaeitv). 

9. Impossibility of comparison with Buddhist 

doctrine of Nirvana. — Between the theory which 
we have been considering and the Buddhist doc- 
trine of Nirvana there is some superficial resem- 
blance. Both involve the conception of annihila- 
tion; both assert survival after death together 
with the possibility of ultimate extinction, the 
total loss of individual existence. But the resem- 
blance is more apparent than real, and affords little 
help in the elucidation of the problem. Things 
which are entirelj’ heterogeneous not only cannot 
be compared, but cannot even be contrasted. _ And 
the difference between Christian and Buddhist re- 
ligious conceptions amounts to heterogeneity. The 
two systems are committed to radicallj' opposite 
interpretations of the universe, the one looking for 
the solution of all problems in the knowledge of 
God, the other ignoring His existence; the one 
regarding life as tlie great boon every increase of 
which is to be welcomed, the other as the great 
evil in deliverance from which the reward of nrtue 
ivill be found. When views about God, the world, 
and the self are thus essentially divergent, no 
true relation of compari.son can be established by 
the mere fact that in East and West alike some sort 
of anniliilation of the indiridual is contemplated. 
Comparative Religion is a fascinating study, but it 
is well to remember that the religious conceptions 
of different nations are often incommensurable; 
and, even when similar terms are used, the under- 
lying ideas may be veiy far froni coincident. 
This is notablj' the case with the respective e.s- 
chatologies of Christianity and Buddnism. See 
Nirvana. , . , 

10. Conclusions. — Metaphysical and ontological 
considerations must of necessity enter into any 
estimate of the theory of annihilation, although it 
is notorious that the present age is impatient and 
distrustful of abstract reasoning, .^gunients based 
upon the supposed unity and simplicity of the 
soul carry less weight to-day than when the 
methods of philosophj* were in more general u.se 
and favour. This is perhaps one of_ the re.asons 
why the tlieoiy of annihilation has rapidly acquired 
a considerable popularity. Owing to the temp'_T 
of the age, the philosophic diflicultics have been 
insufficiently recognized. It is not easy to denj’ the 
contention that the doctrine of annihilation tcnd.4 

is a Priiieii>U natitrali^ ilortal, 170C ; rt*i»Iy by John Norris 
Philosophical DLsemne, etc., 1703. 
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in Eomo measure to lower that high conception of 
the value and dignity of human personality which 
has heen the direct outcome of traditional Chris- 
tian teaching as to the nature of the soul. Man 
destined sooner or later to eventuate in a blank 
nothingness, such as is commonly supposed to 
await the animals, is widely different from a being 
Divinely endowed with the supreme gift of immor- 
tality. He stands on an altogether lower level. 
To make immortality dependent on response to the 
action of the Divine OTace is to leave the position 
of man as man vagudy indefinite in the scheme of 
creation. So vast a ^f divides beings endowed 
with immortality from those for whom final ex- 
tinction is the natural end, that the difficulty of 
conceiving a creature ‘ capable of both ’ may well 
seem insuperable. And yet there are doubtless 
many to worn a difficulty of this kind is less than 
that of admitting e\’il to be an ineradicable and 
eternal element in the universe. They see no 
escape from the conclusion that, if eiul is irreform- 
able, its annihilation is inevitable. If pressed for 
an answer as to the mode in which this result wall 
be attained, it is doubtless open to any one to fall 
back on the conception of the Divine omnipotence, 
and to believe or hope that, by some Divine act 
analogous to creation but opposite in its effect, evil 
will be utterly abolished from the final state of the 
universe. By taking tliis line certain difficulties 
are avoided. The act of annihilation, so conceived. 


is an exceptional interposition discontinuous from 
the rCst of the Divine action upon the created 
world, and therefore cx hypothcsi not admitting of 
explanation. But the hypothesis of Divine inter- 
positions becomes less ana less acceptable as men 
realize, alike in the kingdoms of nature and of 
grace, the presence and action of the unchanging 
God. Hence, for the most part, preference has been 
given to that theory of gradual annihilation which 
has been under discussion. It is a solution of the 
problem which has commended itself to many ; it 
may probably secure even wider acceptance in the 
future ; but even its advocates will admit that the 
difficulties involved in it deserve to be more fully 
faced and met than has yet been done. 

LiTERATum^— W. R. Alger, Crit. Hist, of the Doetr. ef a 
Futttre Life (18S5) ; Amobius, adv. Xation. (Vienn .1 ed. 1875); 
Augustine, de Immortalitate Animm ; J. Baldwin Brown, 
Z)oc:fr.o/^nnWn7a(ion(lS7E); J, A, Beet, The Laft Thiiifft (new 
cd. 1005): E. M. Caillard, Individual Immortality (1003); 
R. H. Charles, Crit. liM, of the Doetr. of a Future Life 
(1899); H. Dodwell, Epittolarx/ Discouree proving that the 
Soul is a Frinciple naturally Mortal (1700) ; L. El Dd, Future 
Life in the Light of ancient ll'itdom and uicdmi Science 
(1907); W. E. Gladstone, Studies subsidiary to Butter (1890); 
A. Hamaek, Hisl. of Dogmat (1897); T. Hobbes, English 
irorlM(1639); H. Kcyserling, Vnsterbliehkeit iW07y; J. M. E. 
M'Taggart, Some Dmnas of Jietigion (1006); D. Palmleri, 
de Deo ereanie (1678) ; £. Petavel, Tne Problem of Immortality 
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Introduction (A. E. Crawley), p. 549. 

Buddhist— See Abhiseka. 

Christian.— See Unction. 

ANOINTING. — I. Unction,* anointing •nith 
oil, is a minor act of ritual, which possesses, how- 
ever, considerable significance for the history of 
sacramental religion. Its forms correspond gener- 
ally to the practical purposes for which, in early 
culture, animal and vegetable fats and oils were 
so largely employed, while in both principle and 
ractice it has connexions with painting and dress, 
ecoration and disguise, nutrition and medicine, 
lustration and the various uses of water and blood. 

2 . The application of unguents to tlie skin and 
the hair has obtained, os a daily cosmetic practice, 
in most, if not all, sections of the human race, from 
the Tasmanians to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
The material varies, in both secular and sacred 
uses, from crude animal fat to elaborate and costly 
perfumed vegetable oils. Among the lower races, 
animal fats are employed, frequently in combina- 
tion yvith ochre, occasionally vuth such substances 
as charcoal, soot, and ashes. Higher stages of 
culture prefer vegetable oils, with gums, balsams, 
vegetable pastes and jKtwders, such as turmeric, 
sandal and mustard, sawdust and flour, or the sap 
and pollen of plants, some of which are occasionally 
;ised without oil. Perfumes were usually prep.ared 
in the form of ointments. Lastly, the term ‘unguent’ 
is in most languages made to include, by analog^*, 
such substances as blood, saliva, honey, mud, pitch, 
and tar. (See art. Blood. For anointing with 
blood see H. C. Trumbull, Tht Blood Covenant 
[1887], S.V.) 

3 . Anointing usually follows washing or bathing, 
ana completes the toilet of the skin. The action 
of oil is to produce a sensation of comfort and well- 
being. Some peoples regard it ns conducive to 

• The etymological IdentlllcaHons, sUlI to b* met with In <llo- 
tJonaries, of Eng. salve, etc., and lz»t. sedvus, etc., end of Uit. 
unmio, etc, and Or. nyoc, etc. are unfounded. K. W. Cutmaan 
In hl9 Das Salben im ilorgen- und Abendtande (1870) has dls- 
enned the etymology of 'anointing' in Indo-European and 
Eemitlc languages. 


Ethnic. — See Introduction. 

Hindu (A. E. Crawley), p. 654. 

Semitic (M. Jastrow), p. 555. 

suppleness of the muscles and joints. Tho Aus- 
tralian ahorigincs relieve tho Inumor consequent 
on a long and tiresome journey oy nihhing the 
limbs with grease (W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies 
among the North-West -Central Queensland Abo- 
rigines [1897], 114, 162). Oil closes the pores of tho 
skin, and partially represses perspiration ; lienco 
tho use of unguents by the (zrccKs and Romans 
before exercise, and after the bath wliich followed. 
Similarl)', tho Hindu anoints himself before bathing. 
In extremes of heat and cold these properties have 
an increased value, and anointing is almost a neces- 
sary of life in very hot and very cold climates. 
Being a bad conductor, oil protects tlic skin against 
the sun, and also prevents the escape of body heat. 
It is a u-scful emollient for burnt or chapped skin, 
and a valuable food for the nerves. 

4 . The cosmetic use soon acquired rcstlietic asso- 
ciations. Tho gloss produced by oil has itself an 
lesthetic value, which is heightened hy tlic addition 
of coloured substances. Of the majority of early 
peoples it may be said that grease and oclirc con- 
stitute their wardrobe. The use of unguents as 
tho vehicles o^erfumes hccamc a luxury among 
the Persians, Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, while 
among early peoples generally it is a common piac- 
tico on both ordinary and ceremonial occasions, the 
object being to render the person attractive. Tims 
the natives of "West Africa grease the body, and 
powder it over witli scented and coloured flour. On 
tho Slave Coast, ’magical’ unguents, supplied by 
the priests, arc employed for such paqmcas as the 
borrowing of money and the obtaining of a woman's 
favour. Swaliili women u.'o fmgrant unguents in 
order to render themselves attractive. Similarly, 
Homer describes how Hera, when dasirous to on- 
tain a favour from Zeus, clean.“ed her skin with 
ambrosia and anointed lierself witli fragrant oil. In 
tho islands of Torres Straits, the boys, at the close 
of initiation, are ruhlwl with a pungent scented 
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substance, which has the property of excitinu the 
female sex. The Ewe-speaking peoples of West 
Africa scent the bride Muth civet, and make her 
skin red with the bark of the <o-tree (F. Ratzel, 
The History of Mankind [Eng. tr.], ii. 397, iii. 108 ; 
A. B. Ellis, The Etvc-sjtealang Peoples, 94, 166; 
Velten, Siiten und Gebrdiiehe dcr Sitahili, 212; 
Homer, II. xiv. 170 ff. ; A. C. Haddon in JAI xix. 
412). 

5 . Anointin" thus stands for physical refreshment, 
well-being, ana personal attractiveness. It is, there- 
fore, naturally regarded as being essential on festal 
occasions. Tlie Australian native, we are told, is 
fond of rubbing himself iritli grease and ochre, 
especially at times when ceremonies are being per- 
formed. Among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, unguents, as representing the com- 
pletion of festal attire, were ofiered to guests. In 
the Homeric age, bathing and anointing formed on 
indispensable part of welcome. The use of anoint- 
ing as a mark of honour naturally ensues. Thus, 
when a Ceramese warrior has taken his first head, 
he is anointed with fragrant oil by the young women 
of liis village (Spencer-Gillen », 38 ; Wilkinson, i. 
426 ; W. R. Smith, 233 ; Homer, Od. iii. 466, viii. 
454 ; J. G, F. Riedel, Dc sheik- cn kroeshangc Itassen 
tusschen Selehcs en Papua, 118). 

Parallel to the cosmetic use of fats and oils is 
their application to food-stuffs as a ‘dressing’; to 
tools, utensils, weapons, furniture, and buildings, 
as a lubricant, preservative, or polish ; and to perish- 
able substances as a preservative (E. F. im Thum, 
The Indians of Guiana, 314 ; K. Langloh Parker, 
The Euahlayi T«6e[1905], 123 ; Roth, op. cit. 102). 

6 . In the magical-religious sphere a further prin- 
ciple makes its appearance. In addition to their 
cosmetic, sanative, decorative, and other merits, 
unguents now develop a more potent, though not 
specifically distinct, virtue. The principle may 
be put thus ; according to primitive psychology, 
organic matter and, to some extent, inorganic 
also, is instinct ivith a Divine force or vital 
essence. The chief centres of this are sacred per- 
sons, objects, and places ; later, the gods and their 
temples, their representatives and apparatus. This 
essence, with its gifts of life or stren^h, and magical 
or supernatural power, is transmissible by various 
methods, primarily contact. Inasmuch as its 
most obvious and convenient source is the flesh 
and blood of men and animals, the most direct 
method of assiraUation is provided by eating and 
drinking; but an equally certain method is ex- 
ternal application — a method Avhich, in the form of 
anointing, is peculiarly adapted to the case of fats 
and oUs. Unction is thus based upon the same 
sacramental principle as the practice of eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of sacred persons and 
animals. The Divine life is transmitted, and com- 
munion with the sacred source attained, by anoint- 
ing the worshipper ivith the sacred essence. Fat 
is the most primitive unguent, and is regarded in 
early thought as a very important seat of life. 
Ideas of sacredness are perhaps implicit even in its 
ordinarj' use, inasmuch as it is animal-substance. 
(Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Rose [1902], passim, 
also The Tree of Life, A Study of Religion [1905], 
110, 223 ; W. R. Smith, 383). Where the idea of 
the sacredness of animal life has been developed to 
an extreme, as amongst the Hindus, animal fat is 
tabued. 

To take illustrations : the Arabs of East Africa anoint them- 
Belves with lions’ fat, in order to acquire courage. The 
Andamanese pour melted pij^s’ fat over children to render 
them stronj;. The Namaquas wear amulets of fat. The Damaras 
collect the fat of certain animals, which they believe to possess 
creat virtue. It is kept in special receptacles ; ‘ a small portion 
dissolved In water is given to persons who return home safely 
after a lengthened absence, ... Ihc chief makes use of it ns an 
unguent for his body.’ The fat of the human body possesses a 
projKirtioiiatcly higher sanctity and potenoj". It is especially 


the fat of the omentum that is regarded as possessing this vital 
force (Becker, La Vie en Afrique, ii. S66 ; E. H. Man, The 
Andaman Jstands, 60 ; 0. J. Andersson, Lake A'gami, 8S0, 233 ; 
W. R. Smith, op, cit. 383). The Australian savage will kill a 
man merely to obtain his kidney-fat with which to anoint him- 
self. It is believed that the virtues of the dead man are trans- 
fused into the person by anointing. It is a regular practice 
throughout Australia to use for this purpose the fat of slain 
enemies. These natives also employ it to make their weapons 
strong; sick persons arc rubbed with it in order to obtain 
health and strength. In India a prevalent superstition relates 
to the supernatural virtues of moenial, an unguent prepared 
from the fat of boys murdered for the purpose. Grease made 
from the fat of a corpse is a _potcnt charm among the Aleuts 
(R. B. Smjih, Aborigines of Victoria, i. 102, ii. 2S9, 313 ; JAI 
xxiv. 178 : C. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 272 ; J. Dawson, 
The Australian Aborigines, 68 ; W. Orooke, The Popular lie- 
ligion and Folk-lore of Northern India, ii. 176 ; H. H. Bancroft, 
Notice Races of the Pacific States, iii. US). A piece of linman 
kidney-fnt, worn round the neck, was believed by the Iks- 
manians to render a man proof a^inst magic influence. The 
virtues of human fat os a curative and magical ointment ore 
well known throughout the world. By its use love may bo 
charmed, warriors rendered invulnerable, and witches enabled 
to fly through the air. Transformation into animals, as related 
In folklore, is effected by magical ointments, originidly the fat 
of the animals in question (J. Bonwick, The Tasmanians, 
179 ; Apulelus, Jletam. iii. 2. 1 ; Lucian, Lucius, 12). 

7 . There are two further considerations to bo 
taken into account in treating of the origin of 
unction. Sacred fat, in the first place, may be 
regarded as too holy, and therefore too dangerous, 
to ne eaten. External application is a safer metliod 
of assimilating its virtues. In the second place, 
neither fat nor oil is, properly, an article of food in 
and by itself (W. R. Smith, 232, 386), but rather a 
medium or vehicle. Even in its cosmetic uses, oil 
is frequently a vehicle only, and when used alone 
would bo regarded as the medium of a hidden 
virtue. In its sacred applications, therefore, we 
may take it that the oil of anointing is the vehicle 
of a sacred or Divine life or vital-essence, which is 
either inherent in the material or induced there- 
into. When the primitive conception of the lurtues 
of human and animal fat decays, the Divine essence 
is, as it were, put in commission, and may bo trans- 
mitted to any unguent by various methods of con- 
secration. Apart from the sacredness which it 
carries, a holy unguent is distinguished from other 
vehicles chiefly by its original cosmetic, decorative, 
sanative, and other properties. 

The sacramental principle is thus the controlling 
factor in the theory of anointing ; but it is always 
possible to trace the connexion between the essence 
and the accidents of holy oU, between the magical 
force or supernatural grace and those material pro- 
perties which, to quote a Catholic theologian, 

‘ well represent the effects of this Sacrament ; 
oleum enim sanat, lenit, recreat, penetrat ac Iwct ’ 
(P. Dens, Theologia Moralis et Dogmatica [1832], 
vii. 3). Ceremonial unction in all reji^ons satisfies 
the condition laid down by Catholic theology for 
the Catholic rite of unction ; the differentia of the 
sacrament consists in the fact that ‘ the sim of the 
sacred thing, the vdsible form of invisible grace 
(Augustine), should be ‘such as to represent it and 
bring it about.’ 

The methods of transmitting the sacred_ essence 
to the unguent are material contact, marical and 
religious formulas, intention, blessing, and prayer. 
The results of unction develop from the decorative 
and sanative through the magical stage too. super- 
natural consecration, which imparts^ spiritual^ re- 
freshment and strength — in Christian doctnne, 
grace and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

8 . In the very widely spread use of fats and oils 
for the treatment of the sick, physical, magical, 
and religious ideas shade off into one another im- 
perceptibly. Some typical examples will illustmto 
the range and the working of these ideas. Thiui 
the Australians nse various fats to assist the heal- 
ing of wounds and sores ; but to cure a sick man it 
is necessary to ‘sinw’ the grease with iwiich his 
body is rubbed (K. Langloh Parker, The Eunldayt 
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Tribe, 38; Spencer-Gillen*, 250, 464; Koth, qp, 
eit. 157, 162). The shamans of Asiatic Eussia 
charm the bluhher, reindeer-fat, or bear’s grease 
with which the body of a patient is anointed. So, 
more definitely, the Melanesian medicine-man im- 
parts mana, magical or spiritual force, to the 
unguent. On the other hand, the most powerful 
unguent in the Chinese pharmacoptnia owes its 
virtues to gold-leaf. Gold is considered to bo the 
most perfect form of matter, and this unguent 
transmits life to the human body. The unguent 
employed by the priests of ancient Mexico, when 
sacrificing on the mountains or in caves, contained 
narcotics and poisons. It was supposed to remove 
the sense of fear, and certainly soothed pain. It 
was used in the treatment of the sick, and was 
known as ‘the divine physic.’ The holy oil of 
Ceram Laut may be manufactured only by a boy 
and a girl who are virgins. A priest superintends 
and repeats formulas over the oil. The Amboyneso 
offer oU to the gods. "What is left over is returned, 
and now possesses Divine virtues. It is used to 
anoint si^ and sound alike, and is believed to 
confer all manner of blessings (V. M. Mikhailov- 
skii in JAI xxiv. 98; K. H. Codrin^n, The 
Melanesians, 198 f.; J. J. M. de Groot, The Religi- 
ous System of China, rv. 331 f.; Acosta, History of 
the Indies [Hakluyt Society], ii. 365-367 ; J. G. F. 
Riedel, De sluih- cn kroesharige Rassen tusschen 
Selehes enPa]iua, 179; F. Valentijn, Oud en nieuw 
Oost-Indien, lii. 10). To return to magical ideas, 
variations of method are seen in the practice of 
anointing the weapon which dealt the wmmd ; in 
the East Indian custom, whereby fruits and stones 
are smeared with oil, and prayer is made that the 
bullets may rebound from the warriors as rain 
rebounds from what is covered Avith oil ; and in 
the Australian superstitions connected Antli bone- 
pointing. Here it is possible for the user of the 
magical weapon to release his victim from the 
Avastiiig sickness ho has brought upon him, if he 
rubs the apparatus or his oAvn body with grease, in 
some cases giving Avhat is left of the imguent to 
the sick man. On the principle of sympathy, a 
mother will grease her oAvn body dai^ while her 
son is recovering from circumcision (J. G. Frazer, 
GB'‘ i. 67 ff.; C. M. Pleyte in Txjdschrift van het 
Nederlandsch AardrijksKundig Genootschap (1893), 
805 ; Langloh Parker, op. cit. 32 ; Spencer-Gillen*’, 
466, also *, 250). 

9. The anointing of the dead is based on the prin- 
ciple that, as the Chinese say, the dead man ‘ may 
depart clean and in a neat attire from this Avorld 
of cares.’ Africa, North America, and the Fiji 
and Tonga Islands supply typical examples of the 
custom. The corpse is washed, oiled, and dressed 
in fine clothes (J. J. M. de Groot, op. cit. i. 6, 20 ; 
F. Eatzel, The Histon/ of Mankind, i. 328 ; Williams 
and Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians, i. 188 ; J. Adair, 
History of the Horth American Indians, 181). The 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans thus pre- 
pared their dead for the last rites. The Egyptians 
also oiled the head of the mummy; the Romans 
poured perfumed oils over the ashes and the tomb. 
At the annual commemoration of those who fell at 
Platma, the Arclion washed the grave-stones 111111 
water and anointed them with oil. The Greeks 
placed in the tomb vessels (Xi})cv(?ot) containing 
unguents for the use of the dead. The Kingsmill 
Islanders, like many other peoples, presented the 
skulls of dead relatives. 'These were oiled and 
garlanded ; food was offered to them ns if they 
were alive (Wilkinson, iii. 363 ; Senius on Virril, 
/Ell. V. 219, ix. 483 ; Lucian, de Luetu, 11 ; Sch6- 
mann, Gr. Altcrthiimer, ii. 695, 600; Wilkes, TJ.S. 
Exploring Expedition, 556). The pious aflection 
shown in such customs is elsewhere very commonly 
developed into practices which aim at a closer union 


Aiith the departed. Thus in Australia we find a 
prevalent custom among mourners of anointing 
themselves with oil made from the decomposing fat 
of the corpse. This practice has ^ical examples 
in the Dutch East Indies, Africa, and North 
America. The Creek Indians anoint themselves 
with oil mingled with the ashes of the dead. A 
curious custom obtains in the Am Islands of the 
Dutch East Indies. As soon as a man is dead, hb 
widow runs round to the houses of all hb friends 
and smears the doors with oil (Spencer-Gillen^ 
630; Fison and HoAvitt, Kamilarox and Kumai, 
243; Riedel, qp. cit. 308; First Report BE, 145, 
155 ; Riedel, 268). The (latholio rite of Extreme 
Unction doubtless derives from the general prin- 
ciple of anointing the sick ; but, apart from such 
customs, there AA'ould seem to be no definite case 
elseAA'here of the practice of unction immediately 
before death. 

10 . It will be convenient at this point to draAV out 
the connexion between ceremonial anointing and 
the principles of tabu. In the first place, grease, 
oil, and fat are convenient vehicles for the applica- 
tion of ashes, charcoal, and other marks of mourn- 
ing, and of the red paint that denotes such persons 
as the shedder of blood and the menstmous Avoman. 
These states, being tabu, possess one form of 
sanctity; but it b a general mlo that anointing 
proper, together Avith decent apparel, should bo 
discarded during their continuance. Similarly, 
anointing, Avith other aids to Avell-being, b re- 
nounced by the ascetic. Differences of cosmetic 
custom produce exceptions to the rule ; thus, 
among the ancient inhabitants of Central America 
it Avas the custom to smear the body Avith grease 
as a mark of fasting^ and penance. During the 
penitential season Avhich preceded the Noaa* Year 
Icstbal, overy man was thus anointed daily ; the 
festal use of paint was resumed as soon as the 
feast commenced (H. H. Bancroft, op, cit, ii. 690, 
696). In the second place, Ave haA-c to recognize 
the cleansing powers of unction. Anointing b 
positive, lustration negative ; but this original db- 
tinction is not kept intact, for consecrated water 
not only cleanses, but imparts the DiA'ino life of 
which it is the vehicle (W. R. Smith, 190); and 
consecrated oil, conversely, both imparts Aurtue 
and cleanses, by the action of the Dirine life Avhich 
it carries Arithin it. Early peoples, it must 
noted, employ fat and oil-refuse ns a detergent. 
Anointing thus not only produces the sanctity of 
consecration, but abo removes the sanctity of tabu. 
In the latter case, its result b ro-admbsion to the 
normal life (Avhich itself possesses a measure of 
sanctity [W. E. Smith, 426]), and to that extent it 
brings about a re-consecration of impaired sanctity. 
The folloAving cases shoAv hoAv unction and lustra- 
tion tend to assimilate. The ghi of the Hindus b 
held to purify by A-irtue of its sacred easence, Avbile 
the sprinkling Arith sacred water Avhich constitutes 
the abhiseka, or anointing of a king, possesses not 
only the name but the function of ordinary anoint- 
ing. The Yoruba ‘ Avater of purification ’ is really 
an unguent, prepared from shea-butter and edilb 
snails. The ‘ neutralizing rice-flour ’ of the Malsrs 
has both positive and negative virtues (A- B. Dils, 
The Yoruba-fiicaking Peoples, 141 ; W. W. Ske2 
Malay Magic, 77, 376, 385). Lastly, in th«> 

Avidely spread ritual of blood, the ma'terial b 
.sprinkled like Avater, poured like oil, or 
like ointment, while tne results of the cere^^ 
are both to cleanse and to confer a bleasin'^ 


unction. In the Islandj klj itrL; 
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fat and butter, and their faces are painted red and white (S. 
Partinsoa in IjUemat. A^rchiv fur Bthnographie, x. 112 ; P. 
Paulitschke, Bthnographie Noriost-Afrikas,Wi). Before start- 
ing on a Journey the wanjamwesi smears his face ivith a sort of 
porridM, and the ceremony is repeated on his return. The 
Australian who has smitten his enemy with sickness by the use 
of ‘ tbs bone ’ may release him from the curse by rinsing the 
tnagicU weapon in water or by rubbing it with fat. Similarly, 
as noticed^ above, the operator may produce tWs result by 
greasing his own body. The customs connected with war and 
siaughter supply remarlmble cases of this form of unction. In 
Ceram Laut, wjhen war is decided upon, the chief anoints the 
feet of the aggrieved person with oil. It is a kind of consecration. 
Tlie man then raises the warcry and rouses the people. OTio 
Ilfapurinja, ‘female avenger,' among the Central Australians, 
is rubbed with crease and decorated. On her return, her hus- 
band removes the decorations and rubs her afresh with grease. 
The Fijians observed an elaborate ritual for the son of a chief 
after slaj-ing his first man. He was anointed from head to foot 
with red turmeric and oil. For three days he lived in seclusion 
with several other youths, anointed and dressed like himself. 
They were forbidden to lie down, or sleep, or change their 
clothes, or enter a house where there was a woman (S Stuhl- 
mann, Mit Emin Pascha ins Sen von Afrika, 89 ; Eote, op. cit. 
167; Kiedel, op. rif. 168 ; 8pencer-GU]en»,466-4CS; UVUliamsand 
Calvert, op. ett, 1. 66). In the cases cited above many principles 
of early thought may be discerned. It is sufficient to note that 
war is a holj- state, and that it must be Inaugurated and con- 
cluded with ceremonial observance. 

12. The removal of tabu coincides -with the 
renewal of normal life and normal sanctity, and 
anointing ia employed here no less regularly than 
for the inauguration of a highly sacred state. 
Thus mourners are anointed, as in Africa and 
North America, when their period of sorrow is 
ended. Throughout Africa it ia the custom to 
anoint the mother with fat and oil shortly after 
child-birth. The practice ia common throughout 
the world, after aickness generally, with women 
after the monthly period, and -with children after 
the ceremonial observances at puberty. The 
practice in the last instance often takes a peculiar 
form. In Australia, for instance, and the Anda- 
mans, a boy is made free of a forbidden food by 
the process of having fat rubbed over his face 
and body (J. Shooter, j%c Kaffirs of Natal, Lond. 
[1857], 241 ; 1 RBEW, 146 ; Maclean, Compendium 
of Kaffir Lam and Customs, 94, 99 ; D. Macdonald, 
Africana, i. 129 ; Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, 
137; Spencer-Gillen*, 3SG; E. H. Man in JAl 
xii. 134 ; Hou-itt, ib. xiii. 455, xiv. 316). 

13. Passing now to cases of consecration proper, 
we find anointing used to inaugurate periodic sacred- 
ness, ns in rites corresponding to baptism and con- 
firmation, in marriage and in worship. The cus- 
toms last noted tend to merge into these, (a) It is 
a custom of -wide extension that the new-born child 
should be nibbed -with oil (Roth, op. cit. 183 ; Ratzel, 
ii. 286 ; "SYilljams and Calvert, i. 176 ; Caron’s 
‘Japan’ in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, vii. 
635; Ellis, Yoruha- speaking Pewits, 141). This 
practice soon becomes ceremonial, and suggests 
baptismal analogies. The Ovnherero ceremony of 
naming the chila combines so many principles that 
it may stand for a typical summary, Tlie nte takes 
place in the house of the sacred fire, and is per- 
formed by the chief man of the -village. He first 
takes a mouthful of water, and spurts this over the 
bodies of mother and child. Then he addresses the 
ancestors thus: ‘To you a child is bom in your 
■village; mav the lillage never come to an end.’ 
He then ladles some fat out of a vessel, spits upon 
it, and mbs it over his hands. He next mbs more 
fat in his hands, spurting water upon it. Then he 
anoints the woman. In doing this he crosses his 
arms, so as to touch -with his right hand_ her right 
side, and -with his left hand her left side. The 
process is repeated ivith the child. Finally he gives 
it a name, while touching its forehead -witn his own 
(E. Dannert in South African Folklore Journal, 
ii. 67). 

(6) The anointing of boys and girls as a prelimi- 
nary to the ceremonies observed at puberty is of 
wide extension ; it is most prominent in Australia 


and Africa. In Central Australia the candidate ia 
mbbed -with grease at various times during the pro- 
tracted ceremonial. At the circumcision festival 
of the Masai the boys were allowed to gorge them- 
selves with beef. They mbbed the fat over their 
bodies, much as a Dayak mbs himself ii-ith the blood 
of a pig, or as a carnivorous animal rolls in the flesh 
of his prey (Spencer-Gillen*>, 93, 135, also*, 242; 
JAI xxiv. 418 ; C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngatni, 465). 

(c) In the ceremonial of marriage we find typical 
examples of anointing. The Central Australian, 
for a few days after receiving his ivife, mbs her 
daily -with grease and ochre. A few days before 
marriage the Angola bride is anointed -with oil 
from head to foot, and until she is handed over to 
her husband is treated like a queen. The custom 
is frequent in Africa, and occurs in Fiji. The 
Malays anoint both bride and bridegroom. In 
what amounts to a ceremony of re-marriage, per- 
formed after the birth of the first child, the Basuto 
pair are anointed by a medicine-man -with a mix- 
ture of roots and fat. In Australia we find the cus- 
tom of anointing pregnant women (Spencer-Gillen'’, 
135, 606 ; G. Tams, The Portuguese Possessions in 
South-West Africa [Eng. tr.], i. 176; Williams and 
Calvert, i. 169 ; Skeat, 385 ; ZE [1877] 78). 

(ef) As a preliminary to worship, anointing is fre- 
quently incumbent on the people, more frequently 
on the priest. In ancient Greece, those who con- 
sulted the oracle of Trophonius were washed and 
anointed -with oil. When a native of the Slave 
Coast worships the guardian spirit who reside in 
his head, he mbs his head with oil; the priests 
anoint themselves before entering the house of the 
god. The priests of Mexico and Central America 
were anointed from head to foot with a sacred 
unguent, which was also Mplied to the images of 
the gods. Returning to Greece, we learn that in 
the feast of Dionysus the men who carried tlie 
sacred bull to the temple were anointed with oil. 
Similarly, the Luperci at Rome were anointed and 
garlanded. An interesting side-light on the theory 
of anointing reaches us from Fiji and the Dutch 
East Indies. At shamunistic ceremonies^ the person 
into whom the god is to enter is nnointea_ -(rith 
fragrant oil, by way of rendering him attractive to 
the deity (Fausanins, -i-iil. 19. 2, ix. 39. 7 ; Ellis, 
Yoruha-speaking Peoples, 126, ^so Euie-sptaking 
Peoples, 76; Acosta, History of the Indies, ii. 364; 
Bancroft, Native Races, ii. 323, iii. 341 ; LactantiuB,_ 
Inst. i. 21. 46 ; G. A. Wilken, Bet Shamanisme oy 
de Volken van den Indischen Archipel, 479 f. ; Wil- 
liams and Calvert, op. cit. i. 224). 

IA. For the special consecratioii of priests,^ anoint- 
ing IS a not uncommon piece of rituail, obtaining in 
various parts of the world. The Slave Coast of 
Africa proi-ides a typical case. The candidates 
body is smeared ivith a decoction of herbs. _ Ti'^ 
the priests who officiate anoint his head -ivith^ ‘ a 
mystical unguent,’ and ask the god to accept him. 
If he is accepted, the deity is supposed to enter into 
him. A new cloth is put upon the ordained novice, 
and a new name conferred. Among the Ban^ 
a shaman is consecrated by being anointed -with the 
blood of a kid. In North America, among the 
CliikasawB, the candidate fasted for some time, anfi 
was consecrated by a bath and unction with bear's 
grease. The Toltecs and Totonacs of Central 
America consecrated their pontiffs with an unguent 
made of india-rabber oil and children’s blood. I or 
the anointing of their spiritual king, the Aztecs 
employed the unguent used at the enthronement 
of uieir temporal monarch. The priests of ancient 
Egypt were consecrated -with hol5' oil jioured ujpon 
the Lead (Ellis, The Etce-speaking Peoples, 143 1., 
JAI xxiv. 89; Adair, 122; Bancroft, ii. 214, in. 
433, ii. 201 ; WDkinson, iii. 360). . . , „ .... 

15. The anointing of kings, with which Semitic 
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and Christian custom has familiarized the •world, 
is a spectacular rite of rare occurrence outside the 
sphere of Hebrew tradition. It is found, however, 
in a more or less perfect form among the ancient 
Egyptians, the Aztecs, and the Hindus ancient and 
modem. The Pharaoh was anointed after investi- 
ture with the sacred robes. The monuments give 
representations of the ceremony, and in the Tell 
el-Amoma letters the king of Cyprus sends to the 
king of Egypt ‘ a flask of good ou to pour on your i 
head, now that you have ascended the throne of 
your kingdom.’ The Aztec ceremony of royal 
unction preceded coronation. The king-elect wont 
in procession, to the temple of HuitzUopochtli. 
After paying homage to the god, he was anointed 
througnout^ his whole body bythe high priest, and 
sprinlded vrith holy water. He was then clothed 
in ceremonial robes, and about his neck was hung 
a gourd containing powerful remedies against sor- 
cery, disease, and treason. The unguent used was 
the black oil wth wlxich the priests anointed their 
own bodies and the images of the gods. Its name 
is variously given, uUi, or ole, and its chief con- 
stituent was india-rubber juice. The Quichfcs and 
Cakchiquels bathed the king at his coronation, and 
anointed his body with perfumes. Candidates for 
the order of TeouhtU, the Garter of the Aztecs, 
were anointed ■with the same sacerdotal unguent 
{^Yilkinson, iii. 3G0 ; W. M. Flinders Petrie, Syria 
and Egypt from the Tdl el-Amama Letters, 45; 
H. ‘Winckler, The Tell cl-Amama ic/fers [Eng. tr.], 
87 ; Bancroft, ii. 144 f., 641, 196, iii. 385). 

The anointing of kings and priests combines 
several principles, and is not to m explained on 
one separate lino of development. It is, in the 
first place, a part of the festal dress essential on 
such occasions (W. E. Smith, 233, 453). Secondly, 
we have the various ideas connected \vith consecra- 
tion, — the transmission of sanctity, power, and new 
life \ih. 383 f.), on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
the ‘ hedging ’ of a dedicated person with sacred- 
ness, for his protection and the performance of his 
office. 

l6. The anointing of sacrifee and offering, the 
altar and the temple, and the sacred apparatus 
generally, supplies many details of ritual which 
fall into line with the main principles of religious 
unction, while giving prominence to such as are 
more closely connected ivith worship. The human 
sacrilices of the ancient Albanians of the Caucasus, 
of the Aztecs, and of the people of Timor, ■were 
anointed before being sltun. The last case has to 
do with coronation. The princes of Kupang in 
Timor kept sacred crocodiles, and believed them- 
selves to bo descended from tliis animal. On the 
day of coronation, a young girl was richly dressed, 
decorated ■with flowers, and anointed with fragrant 
oil, to bo oITcred as a sacrifice to the sacred 
monsters. In the remarkable human sacrifice of 
the Klionds, the Meriah was anointed Avith oil, 
ghi, and turmeric, and adorned with floAvers. He 
received ‘ a species of reverence Avhich it is not 
easy to distinguish from adoration.’ Every one 
who could tonclied the oil on the A-ictim’s body and 
rubbed it on his own head. The oil Avas regarded 
as possessing the same A^irtue ns his flesh and blood 
conferred on the fields (Strabo, ii. 4. 7 ; Bancroft, 
iii. 333 ; Veth, Hcf ciland Timor, 21 ; S. C. Mac- 
pherson. Memorials of Service in India, IIS ; J. 
CJampbcll, JVild Tribes of Khondistan, 54 f., 112). 

The custom of ‘dressing’ otTcrings AA-ith oil was 
regular in the Avorship of the ancient Greeks. Wlien 
the natives of West Africa sacrifice an animal, 
riiey sprinkle it Avith palm-oil by Avay of attract- 
ing the spirits. At the festival of the New Fruits 
among the Creek Indi.ms, the priest took some of 
each sort and smeared them with oil before ofler- 
ing them to the spirit of fire. The people of Gilgit 


drench Avuth wine, oil, and blood the branch of tlie 
sacred cedar used in their agricultural ceremonies. 
Similarly tlie Malays, in their ceremony of bring- 
ing home the Soul of the Rice, and tlie Javanese, in 
tlie Marriage of the Rice Bride, anoint the rice 
Aivith oil (Schomann, ii. 236 ; Pansanias, Adii. 42 ; 
A. B. Ellis, The Yorxiba-spealdng Peoples, 155; 
Adair, 96 ; Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindu Ktish, 
106 ; Skeat, op. cit. 2^ ; Veth, Java, i. 624). 

The natives of Celebes on great occasions anoint 
the flag and other emblems of state. The Santals 
anoint their cattle when celebrating the harvest- 
home. The Shans of Indo-China and the natives 
of Celebes purify nith water and anoint Avith oil 
the plough used in their ceremonial ploughing of 
the rice-fields (G. K. Niemann in Bijdragcn voor 
de Taal- Land- en Volkcnkunde van Ncdcrlandsch 
Indie, xxxviii. 2. 270 ; W. Crookc, op. cit. ii. 303 ; 
E. Aymonier in HHIi xxiv. 272 ; B. F. Matthes, 
Bij’dragen tot de Ethnologic van Zuid-Sclcbes, 93). 

When Ave pass to cases more definitely repre- 
sentative of AA’orship, Ave find a development of tAvo 
ideas ; first, that the sacred life immanent in the 
sacred symbol or image needs periodical renewing ; 
and, secondly, that the spirit connected tliercwith 
requires conciliation ; anointing the sacred object 
reneAA's its vigour and also brings the Avorshipper 
into union Arith the deity. When the WaAvamba 
of Central Africa or the Australian of Queensland 
anoints his sacred stone Arith fat Avhen asking it 
for rain, Ave may infer that the sacred object is 
supposed to be rei-ived and rendered gracious by 
the cosmetic virtues of unction. Similarly the 
Central Australians rub their churinga Avitli fat 
and ochre Avhenever they examine them. The 
churinga is supposed to have human feelings, and 
the process of anointing is said to ‘ soften it ’ (F. 
Stulumonn, oj). cff. 654; Roth,qp, ciM58; Spencer- 
Gillen'', 255, 265, 270, also*, 161). Here the use of 
grease for utensils combines Arith cosmetic anoint- 
ing. In many cases it is natural to find these 
ideas merging in the notion of feeding the dirine 
object; but it would be incorrect to derive the 
anointing of sacred stones from the practice of 
feeding the god. The custom of smearing blood 
uj>on sacred symbols and images is of Aride exten- 
sion, but it is not a sun-ival from any practice of 
pouring tlie blood ipto the_ mouth of an image. 
The practical primitive mind docs not confuse 
anointing A\-ith nutrition, though Avell nAA-aro that 
the tAvo are allied. As illustrating the extension 
of the custom, a few examples are here brought 
fonvard. The Greeks and Romans AA-ashed, 
anointed, and garlanded their sacred stones. The 
of Delphi Avas periodically anointed and 
AATapped in avooI (Schbmann, ii. 236 ; Lucian, 
Alex. 30 ; Apnleius, Flor. i. 1 ; Minucius Felix, 
Octav. iii.; Pausanias, x. 24, and J. G. Frazer, Com- 
mentary on Pausanias, v. 354 f.). The Malagasy 
anoint sacred stones aa-iUi fat or oil or tlie blood of 
Auctims, The Wakamba neat-herd anoints a rock 
AAith oil and oflers fruits, in order to get his cattle 
through a difficult pass (J. Sibree, Histon; of 
Madagascar, 305 ; ZE x. 3M). Thi.s combination 
of nutrition and unction is found among tlie Kei 
islanders ; every family here possesses a sacred 
black stone, ana to obtain success in war or trade 
a man anoints this AA-ith oil and oflers fruits to it. 
In Celebes, sacred images, apnaratas, and buildings 
i are smeared AAnth oil by worshippers. The ancient 
Egyptians anointed the statues of the gods, apply- 
ing the unguent AA-itb the little finger of the Mt 
hand. The Arval Brothers anointed the image of 
their goddess, Dta Dia, on festival davs. At the 
ceremony of mourning for the dead goS, the stone 
image of Attis Avas anointed. This Avas probably 
the nnction of the dead. When the ima <'0 Avas 
brought out from the tomb on the day of Kasurrec- 
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tion, the priest anointed the throats of the wor- 
shippers. _ The religion of ancient Greece provides 
a curious instance of the meeting of the practical 
and the religious spheres. The old temple-statues 
of the gods, made of wood, were ruhbed with oil 
to preserve them from decay, while to preserve 
the magnificent creations of gold and ivory, such 
fts the image of Zeus at Olympia, oil was run in 
nipes throughout the statue (Kiedel, qp. cit. 223 ; 
Matthes, op. cit. 94 ; Wilkinson, qp. cit. iii. 361 ; 
C7X vi. 9797 ; Firmicus, rfe Errore, 23 ; Pausanias, 
V. 11, and Frazer’s Com. ad loc.). 

17 . The principle of communion with the deity 
by means of anointing the sacred symbol or the 
worshipper himself is more apparent in the ele- 
mentary stages of worship. The Assiniboins, we 
are told, venerate the bear, and try to keep on 
good terms with him. They pray to him when 
they wish to be successful in a bear-hunt, and so 
to secure a good supply of bear’s flesh to eat and 
of the bear’s grease ■with which they are always 
anointed. The natives of Central Australia, at the 
Intichiuma ceremony for maintaining the supply 
of kangaroos, eat a little of the flesh of this animal 
and anoint their bodies Avith the fat. In order to 
obtain success in hunting euros, they rub them- 
selves Avith stones supposed to be parts of that 
animal. Similarly, before eating snakes they rub 
their arms Avith snake fat. At a higher stage of 
development Ave find the West African negro anoint- 
ing that part of his oaati body Avhere his guardian 
^irit resides (de Smet, Western Missions and 
Missionaries, 139; Spencer • Gillen *, 206, also'’, 
182, 255 ; Ellis, Yoruha-spedking Peoples, 126 f.). 

18 . The oil of anointing, as Ave have seen, trans- 
mits the sacredness latent Avithin it in either of 
two directions — to the Avorshipper or to the god. 
If AA’e look at the controlling source of its virtue, 
the potentially sacred substance of the human 
body, and compare the earliest forms of consecra- 
tion, Ave see that the theoiy of anointing leads us 
back to pre-theistic and even pre-fetisbistic times. 
The elementary stages of dedication illustrate the 
less common direction of anointing, in Avhich the 
worshipper or the priest confers sanctity instead of 
receiving it. The dedication, more or less informal, 
of sacred buildings and apparatus by anointing 
obtained in Egypt, Greece, and Italy; it is remark- 
ably prominent m India, ancient and modem, but 
does not appear to have been general elseAvhere. It 
is, of course, connected Avith the use of oil for tools, 
utensils, and furniture, but also has associations 
AAuth fetishistic methods of making gods (CraAvley, 
The Tree of Life, A Study of Religion [1905], 232). 
The ritual of reneAA’ing the sacred vigour of a 
sacred symbol has already been referred to ; here 
Ave note the original induction. Thus every man 
on the Gold Coast makes for himself a suhman, or 
tutelary deity. When he has made it, he anoints 
it Avith butter. Among the Bataks the guru 
inducts a spirit into the fetish Avith various cere- 
monies, chief among Avhich is the application of a 
vegetable - unguent (Ellis, Tshi - speaking Peoples, 
100 f.; Hagen in Tijds. v. Taal- Land- en Volkenh. 
van Ned. Indie, xxA'iii. 525 ; Matthe-s, op. cit. 94). 
But the Central Australian, rubbing a neAA'ly 
made churinga Arith fat, is an unconscious ex- 
ponent of the embryonic stage of consecration by 
unction. 

19 . In its latest developments anointing passes 
into a theological metaphor of jaari-doctrinal 
import. Spiritual unction carries Avith it from 
the sacramental to the ethical -religious plane the 
various gifts of consecration, leaving in its course 
such traces of mysticism as ‘ the White Ointment 
from the Tree of Life,’ found in the baptismal 
formula of the Ophites, and Justin’s adaptation of 
Plato’s fancy, to the effect that the Creator im- 


pressed the Soul of the UniA-erse upon it as au 
unction in the form of a x (Justin, Apol. i. 60; 
Plato, TinuBUS, 36). 

In conclusion, the history of anointing in it* 
connexion -with religion shoAvs that of all sacra- 
mental media the sacred unguent is the most 
spiritual, and that from beginning to end holy 
unction is the least material of all purely physical 
modes of assimilating the Divine. Its characteristic 
is soul. 

LiTERATnuE. — Esp. W, R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites* 
(1894). Other references — Encye. EriL,*; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Rough* (lOOO), il. 864 f.; A. E. Crawley, The itystie 
Rose (1902), 105 B . : F. W. Cnlmann, Roe Sdlbm im Morgen- 
und Abendlande (1876). A, E. GbAAVLEY. 


ANOINTING (Hindu). — Unguents have been 
in regular use from the earliest times for every 
form of cosmetic, luxurious, medicinal, and cere- 
monial unction. Cosmetic and medicinal oils and 
pastes are found in greater number and variety 
in India than in any other country, though animtu 
fats are there, of course, prohibited. Scented 
I and coloured preparations are frequent ; for cere- 
monial purposes, sandal-paste or oil, oil and tur- 
meric, and ghi are chiefly used. Sandal -oU is 
popular on account of its fragrance ; ghI and tur- 
meric are extensively employed in medicine and 
cookery ; turmeric and mustard-oil possess invigor- 
ating properties. Oil is applied to the head and 
body before and frequently after the bath. The 
practiee is said to invigorate the system, and it 
18 noted in the ancient literature that diseases do 
not approach the man who takes physical exercise 
and anoints his limbs Avith oil. Infants are Avell 
rubbed with mustard-oil, and are then exposed to 
the sun ; it is asserted, on scientific authority, that 
the practice is a preventive of consumption. The 
hair is always Avell pomaded, coconut-oil being 
chiefly used. Sandal- or rose-water is offered to 
guests ; and this custom (malaya-chandana) is the 
ancient arghya. During mourning and sickness 
anointing is discontinued, also on fast-days, on 
Ausits to sacred places, by Brahmans in the stage 
of life as student or ascetic, and by Avomen during 
menstruation. At the conclusion of her period a 
woman is rubbed Avith saffron-oil; and anointing, 
more or less ceremonial, marks recovery from sick- 
ness and the end of mourning.* 

Magical unguents, to Avhich potency Avas riven 
by mantras, AA’ere and still are used to inspire love, 
and to prevent or cure evil and disease, A still pre- 
valent superstition is that of momiai, the essential 
element of AA’hich is an unguent prepared from_ the 
fat of a boy murdered for the purpose. This ia 
believed to heal Avounds and to render the body 
invulnerable. The amfta oil made men strong 
and Avomen lovely; it ensured offspring, averted 
misfortune, promoted prosperity, and guaranteed 
long life. Its manufacture was preceded by puri- 
ficatory rites. The BrShrann, AV'hen about to anoint 
himself, should think of the Chiranjivins (‘the 
long-lived ’), seven half-divine persons. 

At the liair-parting ceremony (flnjan(onnayana), 

performed during pregnancy, the Avoman ia bathea 
and fragrant oil is poured on her head, _ Immedi- 
ately after birth the child is rubbed Avith Avarm 
mustard-oil. The tonsure (chdula) takes place at 
the age of three; the child is anointed Aidth oil 


• C. O. Dntt, Materia Mediea of the Hindus, pp. ISff., 225; 
J. E. Padllel^ The Hindu at Home, Modraa, 1890, p. 00; A. F. 
R. Hocmie, The Bolter MS.,paetim ; AV. AVard, Utsiory, j/ilera- 
ture, and Mythology of the JJindooSt I. 02, 275, III. Z45 ; 

SInh ^ryan Medical Sciene^t pp. 4b, 62; L51 CchArJ Bay* 
Govinda Sdmanta, 1874, p. 67; J. A. Dubolu, Hindu Mannert, 
Custom*, and Ceremonies^, tr, bj IT. K. Beauchanin, Oxiora, 
1600, pp. 383, 713 ; X^tes of Manu, tr. b>* O. Buhler, SDE cx:^* 
Oxford, ISSO, p. 62 ; ilonicr Williams, Brdhmanitm and litndju 
ism* London, 1801, pp. 163, 307; lUJendraUla Ultra, Jn^ 
Aryans, Calcutta, 1831, I 434, 4S0, IL I7ff.; S. C. Bose, Th4 
Hindoos as they are, 18^, pp. 17, 23. 
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and -washed. Girls, on arri-ring at puberty, are 
decorated and anointed with ou, or oil and tnr- 
meric (haridrd). Brahman boys, on investiture 
•with the thread, are similarly anointed with oil 
and haridrd.* Tlio ceremony of gatra-haridrd 
is performed during the' preliminary marriaM- 
rites and on the wedding-day. ' Bride and bride- 
groom are anointed -with oil and turmeric. The 
‘sandalwood stone,’ which they have to touch 
with their feet, is rubbed -with oil. The bride’s 
brother smears the hands of the bride with ghi, 
and sprinkles parched rice upon them. At a 
Yilnaai -vvedding the mothers of the contracting 
parties anoint them with oU, turmeric, and sandal- 
paste. They then bathe and put on new clothes. 
Among the Kannadiyans the -village barber 
sprinldes ghi over the heads of the bridal pair, 
who afterwards take an oil bath. For the «»- 
durd&n, sandal-paste, blood, or vermilion are 
chiefly used. Ou or paste is a common medium 
for sacred marks. 

After death, the body is washed and anointed 
with sandal-paste, oil, and turmeric, or ghi. In 
some cases the chief mourner touches each aper- 
ture of the body -with his lips, repeats a mantra, 
and pours ghi on each. The forehead of a dying 
man is, if possible, smeared -with the sacred mud 
of the Ganges. At the burial of the um the chief 
mourner anoints himself -mth ghi. 

At the ordination of a Bud&ist priest, his hair 
is touched with oil before being cut.t The im- 
portant ceremony of abhtseJca (am. see), the royal 
baptism or consecration, is in principle a form of 
unction ; the holy water, -adth its numerous in- 
gredients, consecrates rather by infusion of divine 
force than by lustration. This rite was celebrated 
towards the close of the protracted ceremonies of 
the rCijasuya. Tlio proper time for its celebration 
was the new moon after the full moon of Phalguna, 
f.e. about the end of March. Eighteen ingredients 
were necessary, the chief being the water of the 
sacred river Sarasvatl. The others included ghi, 
milk, cow-dung, honey, sugar, sandal-water, per- 
fumes, earths, tunnenc, and rice-meal. The adh- 
vari/u mixed them from eighteen pitchers in a 
bucket of vdumbara wood, repeating a mantra at 
every stage, e.g., ‘0 honeyed water, whom the 
Devas collected, thou mighty one, thou begotten 
of kings, thou eulivcner; with thee Mitra and 
Vnruna were consecrated, and Indra was freed 
from his enemies ; I take thee.’ ‘ O water, thou 
art naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a kin^ 
dom to my YajamSna’ (naming the king). *0 
honeyed and divine ones, mix with each other 
for the strength and vigour of our Yajamana.’ 
The king, after a preliminary sprinkling, put on 
a bathing-dress, the inner garment of rriiich was 
steeped in ghi, and took his seat on a stool covered 
•with a tiger-skin, facing the east, and, ns the pour- 
ing commenced, raised his arms. On his head 
was a rose-head of gold, through which the sacred 
liquid was to spread in a shower. The contents 
of the one bucket were transferred to four ; these 
the adhraryu, the Brahman priest, a tyafrit/a, 
and a fowya poured in turn over the head of the 
king from their respective positions. Mantras 
were recited, such as — 

‘O Yajamins, I bathe theo with the glory ot the moon; may 
yoa be king ot kings among kings. . . . O yo well worshipped 


* IT. Oidenberg, Die Deliffion da Veda, 1654, pp. 4OT, 613 ; 
The Dotnr MS., il. 101 fl. t Dubois, pp. £3, SO, 160. £73 ; Monler 
"Wniiams, p. 35/ ; Ward, 1. 71 ; 8. C. Bose, T?ie Hindoos <u they 
ore, p. SO; in general, Hlllebrandt, Vedisehe Op/erund Tauber, 
1E97, pp. 13, 10, CC, 07. 

t LM Bcbilri Day, p. l£8t.| Dubois, pp. 60f., 1S3, 227, 330, 
102; S. Jlateer, A'alioe Life >n Trarancore, p. 8S; Bose, pp. 
60 f., £50 ; .Vodms Coremmenl J/ureum Duil/tin, Iv. 3, 152, 166, 
£01 : W.ard. i. 103 f., 176. iik 351 ; Moaier pp. 29S, 363 ; 

RSJenrinttis Mitra, il. 111. 


Devas, may you free him from al! his enemies, and enable him 
to discharge the highest duties of the Kjatrij-a. , . 

At the close the Brahman said, ‘ Know ye that 
he has this day become vour king ; of us Bralimanas 
Soma is the king.’* Noteworthy details are the 
prayers to ' the divine Quickeners,’ the belief that 
the gods consecrated the king, and that through 
the rite ho was filled -with divine force. The essence 
of water is vigour ; this and the vitalizing essence 
of all the ingredients of the sacred liquid enter 
into him. One mantra states that lie is sprinkled 
•with priestly dignity.t The hair of the king 'was 
not to be cut until a year had elapsed. Three 
forms of abhi^cka are mentioned— for 
kings, purndbhiselca for superior kings, and maha- 
bhisefM for emperors. According to the VarSha 
Pufiina, a man may perform tlic ceremony on 
himself in a simplified form : ‘ He who pours sesa- 
mum-seed and water on his head from a right- 
handed iailkha destroys all the sins of his life.’ 

A modlfled form of alhi^eha is still employed &t the corona- 
tion of RSJahs. in Assam, for Instance, the water for the 
ceremony is taken from nine holy places, and la mingled with 
tho juices of plants. A similar account is given of coronation 
in Mysore. In Kajputfins the ceremony Is nncUon rather than 
baptism. A mlxturo of sandal-paste and attar of roses Is the 
unguent employed, and a little of this is placed on the forehead 
with the middle linger of the right hand. Tho royal jewels oto 
then tied on.1 

As in Vedic times, the Brfihman washes and 
anoints himself 5vith oil or ghi before performing 
religious duties. The institutor of a ceremony 
also anoints himself. On tho first day of the 
festival Sahkranti it is tho custom for every one 
to take a bath, in which rubbing tho body with 
oil forms a conspicuous feature. In the niriidha- 
pahibandha rite the tree from which the sacrificial 
post was to be cut was anointed, and tho victim, 
after being rubbed 5vith oil and turmeric and 
washed, was anointed -with ghi just before tho 
sacrifice. In tho Yagna saoriCco the ram is 
rubbed irith oil, bathed, covered 5vith a/^tas, 
and garlanded.§ At the Durgd-pfa'a festival a 
plantain tree is bathed and anointed with several 
kinds of scented oils. 

Tho consecration of buildings by means of unction 
is a well-developed feature of Hindu ritual. There 
is a ceremony analogous to the laying of foundation- 
stones, in which a piece of wood {iaiiku) is decor- 
ated and anointed, being thereby animated with 
the spirit of tho god Vtotupumsha, who becomes 
the tutelary deity of the house. Again, when tho 
principal entrance is put up, the woodwork is 
anointed with sandal -oil and worshipped. The 
same ceremony is performed over the ridgo-plate 
and tho well, and for the honse generally, when 
first entered. 

Tho images of the gods in the temples are bathed, 
anointed, and dressed by the priests daily. Un- 
guents for this purpose {vilepana) are one of the 
‘ essential ofibrings ’ presented by worsliippers. 
Sacred stones are also anointed and decorated; 
and tho worshippers of Siva anoint tho liitga. 

The principle of consecration is well brought out 
in the Hindu ritual of anointing, while tho allied 
principles of decoration and purification are fully 
recognizcd.I! A. E. Crawdey. 


ANOINTING (Semitic). — If we find traces of 
anointing among the Arabs in pre-Islrimio daj's, 
* BOjendralUa Mitra, U. S, 37 0.. 10 0. 
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we must perforce assume tkat, though still cling- 
ing by force of habit and tradition to rites and 
practices that fall Avithin the category of primitive 
religious customs, resting upon distinctly primitive 
beliefs, they had advanced beyond these beliefs 
sufficiently to cause the rise among them of the 
longing to come into direct touch — not merely 
throng the mediation of a special body of men 
— with the higher powers. A custom of this kind 
is vouched for in the pre-Islamic period in con- 
nexion with the risit to the old sanctuary at 
Mecca, known as the Ka'ba, when the worshippers, 
in order to acquire and take, as it were, into their 
oum person some of the sanctity associated with 
the doities of the place, nibbed their hands over 
the_ images of the gods (Wellhansen, Bestc Arab. 
Eeid.^ 105) or pressed themselves against the 
edifice itself. Although no unguent which we 
commonly associate with anointing appears to 
have been employed, it is significant that the 
verb used to express this pressin" {tab^rrub) comes 
from the stem that in both Hen. and Assyr. em- 
bodies the idea of ‘ ofiering,’ while the rubbing 
{tamassuh) is from a stem that in Hebrew becomes 
the generic term for anointing, and in the form 
m^iVah (Messiah) becomes one of the most simifi- 
cant terms in the religious nomenclature of Doth 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Unless the kissing of the gods or of sacred 
objects, as, e.g., the ‘black stone’ at the Ka'ba, 
be included, the ancient Semites do not appear to 
have gone further than to symbolize in these rites of 
pressing and rubbing the desire to reach out to the 
sanctity associated irith images or objects. The 
use of -wine and oil belongs to a still later stage of 
religious custom, and, when they are met with in 
ancient Arabia, are probably due to external 
influences. ^ On the other hand, the antiquity of 
the blood-rite as a ceremony, used in covenanting, 
being vouched for (Trumbull, Blood Covenant, 
ch, i.), some of the uses to which blood is put in 
the sacrificial ritual of the ancient Semites may 
prope^ be classed under the category of anoint- 
ing, To be sure, the custom of pouring or rubbing 
the blood of a sacrificial animal over a sacred stone 
on which the slaughtering is done, is not looked 
upon as a species of anointing, for the purpose of 
the act is to symbolize that the deity, represented 
by the stone, or supposed to reside in it, has 
accepted the animal by recehung the blood as the 
vital element (Wellhausen, l.c. p. 113). However, 
in the ancient Semitic method of covenanting by 
dipping the hands in blood (Trumbull, l.c. ch. i.) 
a union of the contracting parties is symbolized, 
and if the deity is introduced into the act by 
rubbing the blood also over his symbol — whatever 
it may be — it is unth the view of making the deity 
a party to the covenant, and in so far the thought 
of a direct union with the deity — a blood relation- 
ship — is present. Yet even here a direct transfer 
of sanctity from the deity to his worshippers does 
not appear to take place, as would be involved 
in anointing, riewed as a religious rite. It is 
significant, as Wellhausen (l.c. p. 99) points out, 
that the ‘ black stone ’ of the Ka oa is not smeared 
■with blood. This may be taken as a proof that 
communion with the deity' had its decided limita- 
tions among the ancient Semites, so that the 
sprinkling of blood over the door-posts and lintels, 
or the threshold of a dwelling, and such other 
practices as are instanced by Curtiss and Doughty 
as Euirivnls of primitive religion among the in- 
habitants of Syria and Arabia, in which the blood 
is rubbed or sprinkled on animals or_ fields or 
newly erected or newly occupied dwellings as a 
protection against demons (Jinn), or, in more posi- 
tive terms, ‘for a blessing’ (Curtiss, Brimitive 
Scmiiic Ttcligion To-Day, ch. xv. ; Donghty, 


Arabia Deserta, i. pp. 136 and 499, ii. p. 100, 
etc.), are not to be interpreted as anything more 
than the placing of the objects in question under 
the control of the gods invoked through the sacri- 
ficial animal. The use of blood in the Hebrew 
ritual, such as the sprinkling over the worshippers 
(Ex 24), or over the altar and the sanctuary (Lv 4), 
for which Kobertson Smith (Eel. of Scm.- p. 344) 
may be consulted, embodies the same general idea. 

Considerations of this nature lead us to the 
conclusion that the prominent r6le played by 
anointing among the Hebrews, with the application 
of unguents to sacred objects or to persons in- 
vested -with sanctity, as priests and kings, is an 
expression of considerably advanced religious 
beliefs, in which the symbolical transfer of 
qualities associated ■>rith the Divine essence 
enters as a prominent factor. That this use of 
unguents in religious rites represents the transfer 
to the sphere of religion of on^ally secular rites, 
marking the adornment of one’s person, may be 
granted ; but this view, so brilliantly set forth by 
Kobertson Smith (l.c. p. 232 If.), must not blind 
us to the fact that in the transfer something more 
than the mere desire to show honour to sacred 
objects or persons was intended. The act was 
meant actually to symbolize the sanctity bound 
up with such objects and persons, and was to bo 
understood as the investiture with such sanctity. 
The use of oil and wine as unguents— both sym- 
bols of luxury accompanying a more advanced 
culture — seems at all times to have been bound up 
with anointing among the Hebrews as among the 
other nations of antiquity, and is practised to this 
day in the Koman and Greek Churches for the 
! consecration of sacred edifices. We have in this 
! way instances of the anointing of altars, ns, e.g., the 
: stone at Bethel (Gn 28'® 35'^) ; and, incidentally, 

: it may be noted that the reference to oil, which 
a wanderer like Jacob could hardly have carried 
uith him, indicates the projection of a late custom 
into the remote past, A similar projection is to bo 
seen in the statement that the furniture of the 
Tabernacle and the Tabernacle itself were anointed 
with oil (Ex S(P 40''). Similarly, the high priest 
was anointed udth oil, sprinkled and poured on 
his head (Lv 8'“), while in the case of the ordinary 
priests, the oil was only sprinkled on them (Lv 8”). 
The anointing of kings represented the formal 
investiture until an office that was always regarded 
as a sacred one among the Hebrews. We have 
explicit references to such anointing in the case of 
Saul (1 S 10'), David (1 S 16'®, 2 S 2^ 6"), Solomon 
(1 K V*), Joash (2 K 11'’), Jehoahaz (2 K 23“), and 
we may therefore assume that the rite was a 
general one from the beginnings of kingship among 
the Hebrews. That the act indicated, besides the 
purely formal investiture, the actual transfer of 
Divine powers to the person anointed, may be 
concluded from the explicit statement in connexion 
with the anointing ceremony, that ‘ the spirit of 
Jahweh ’ rested ■\vith the anointed one ; so in the 
case of David (1 S 16'®). Correspondingly, the 
Divine Spirit leaves Saul (v.'‘) as an indication 
that he is no longer in touch with the Dmno 
Essence, i.e. is deposed from hip sacred office. 

In the farther spiritualization of the funda- 
mental idea underJjdng the rite of anointing, 
namely, the transfer of s.acred or Dinne qualities 
to an object or individual, the prophets are 
naturally viewed as the ‘anointed’ ones (I’s 10o“)i 
even though the ceremony itself was not per- 
formed, except possibly in the single instance ot 
Elisha, and even in this case the order given 
to Elijah to perform it(lK19'«) may be intended 
only as a metaphor to indicate the transfer of the 
Diime Spirit to Elisha. The mctapboncal appliM- 
tion is clear in the case of Cyrnfi, "^'ho is cnUc<i the 
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‘ anointed ’ of the Lord, to indicate that he acts in 
accordance with the Divine quality with which he 
is imbued. The same interpretation is to he put 
upon the appellation ‘anointed’ employed in a 
late Psalm (105'®). From this it was a natural 
step to designate Israel as the chosen people of 
Jan well, as His ‘anointed’ one (Ps 84“ 

Hah 3'“ etc.), in which case ‘ anointed ’ has become 
a synonym for holy, i.c. endowed with the holy 
Essence. The final stage is reached in the doctrine 
of the Messiah as the ‘anointed’ one to bring 
salvation to His people and to mankind in general. 
In Christianity, Jesus becomes the ‘ Messiah ’jinr 
excellence (Gr. Xpi<rr6i), while Jewsh theoloCT in 
rejectin" Jesus as the Eedeemer of mankind was 
aduallyled to abandon the doctrine of a personal 
essiah, and to accept in its stead the outlook 
towards a Messianic age. The association of 
anointing with the Divine Spirit passed over into 
the Christian Church, which, to emphasize the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on all believers (2 Co 1“', 
1 Jn instituted the practice of anointing 

with oil in conjunction with the rites of baptism 
and confarmation. 

As yet no traces of anointing as a religious rite 
have been found in Babylonia and Assyria, though 
this does not preclude the possibility of our yet 
coming across the rite in cuneiform documents, 
especially for those periods when kingship and 
Divinity were in close union, as appears to have 
been the case in the days of Sargon, and during the 
reign of the Ur dynasty (c. 3000 to c. 2400 B.O.). 
In later times we have the pronounced tendency 
towards the secularization of the office of royalty, 
with a concomitant centralization of Divine pre- 
rogatives in the priesthood ; and it would appear 
that among the Phoenicians likewise the position of 
the king, under the influence of the late Bab. -Assyr. 
conception, became a distinctively secular one, 
connecting itself ndth that of a lay-iudge rather 
than with that of a priest-king. As for anointing 
ns a secular rite among the Semites, there is every 
reason to believe that its origin is bound up with 
the use of unguents as medicinal remedies. In the 
medical prescriptions preserved on the cuneiform 
tablets of Asurbanipal’s library, copied from 
originals that probably date from as early as 
2000 B.C., oils of various kinds to be applied to the 
skin are mentioned. The frequent mention of 
unguents as remedial agents, both in the OT and 
NT (Is P, Ezk 16“, Lk 1(P', Mk 6", and especially 
Ja O"), points in the same direction, and forms 
the basis of the Koinan Catliolic sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, and the Greek and (previous to 
1552) Anglican anointing of the sick. The cleans- 
ing qualities of unguents appear also to have been 
recognized at an early period in Babylonia, as well 
as their power in the prevention of diseases of the 
skin, BO common in hot and moist climates. The 
use of unguents thus became at once a part of 
the toilet and an adornment of the person, like 
dress and ornaments. With the increase of luxury, 
expensive and highly scented oils were used, and, 
as a natural corollary to this stage of the custom, 
anointing became a symbol of prosperity (Ps 92'“), 
whUo the general tendency in mourning rites to 
return to the customs of an earlier age led to the 
view that anointing was not appropriate during 
the pi-escribed period of lament for the dead, so 
that it was discontinued at such times. In the 
Semitic Orient popular customs are apt to beconje 
hardened into ceremonial obligations, and thus the 
anointing of a guest takes its place as a ceremony 
of greeting ami hospitaliU', and also as a means 
of bestowing honour. The account of _ Mary’s 
anointing Jesus with precious ward is an illustra- 
tion of tlio observance of the ceremony down to a 
late period. Anointing oneself before paying 


ceremonial visits falls under the same category 
(Ru 3“). 

Literatore. — Besides the references in this art. see the 
Ilebreta Arehccolojics of Benzinger and Nowack, and the 
literature in Hastings’ DB, s.v. ‘ Anointing.’ See also Jacob at 
Bethel by A. Smythe Palmer (1S99), pt iii., ‘The Anointing,’ 
with some references to literature given there. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

ANSELM OF CANTERBURY.— 

1 . Life. — Anseim was bom of noble parents at Aosta (not 
Gressan) in 1033. After a sheltered youth spent in study, on 
the death of his mother he crossed the Alps, and after three 
years of wandering settled in 1039 at the abbey of Bee In Nor- 
mandy, newly founded (1039) by the saintly Herlwin. There 
Lanfranc was then at the zenith of his fame as a teacher. In 
lOCO, on the death of his father, Anselm took the cowl, and 
when Lanfrano removed to Caen (1063), Anselm was elected 
his successor ns prior. The fame of Bee ns a school grew 
greater still. Anselm’s genius ns a teacher was remarkable ; 
his gentle methods mark an epoch in pedagogics (see esp. 
Eadmcr, Rifa, i. cc. 10, 11, 22). On the death of Herlwin (Aug. 
1078) the reluctant Anselm was appointed abbot. One result of 
this election was of far-reaching consequences. Bee had been 
endowed with vast estates in England, and Anselm’s Journeys 
in their interest brought him into touch with both the Con- 
queror and William n., and endeared him to the whole nation. 
On the death of Lanfranc (May 28, 1089) all men looked to 
Anselm as his successor. But Rufus, whose settled principle 
was the spoliation of the Church by keeping sees vacant and 
claiming their revenues, refused to appoint a new archbishop. 
In 1093 the king fell ill at Gloucester, and in one of Ills 
spasms of remorse sent for Anselm, and after some delay 
appointed him archbishop (March 0, 1093). To procure Anselm's 
acceptance violence was almost necessao', but once nominated, 
the *^1011008 bull,’ already repentant of his penitence, discovered 
that the * weak old sheep ’ (Bad. BicU Xov. [BX] 30) was more 
than his match. Anselm insisted on the restitution to Canter- 
bury of all its estates, and on the recognition of Urban it. 
(already recognized in Normandy) ns the true pope. To this 
last William ii., who had taken advantage of an anti-pope 
(Clement III.) to seize Peter’s pence for himself, was driven to 
verbal consent by Anselm’s threat of retiring to Bee. At last 
Anselm was enthroned (2Sth Sept. 1093), doing homage for his 
temporalities, a matter of interest in view of later dispute. 

The question of the recognition of Urban was, however, not 
really settled, and in 1095, William, angered by Anselm’s in- 
sistence on his own reformation, as well as by his omission to 
give bribes, once more refused to acknowledw Urban. ‘No 
man,’ he said, 'may acknowledge a pope in England without 
my leave. To challenge my power in this Is to deprive mo of my 
crmvn ’ (Ead. BX 63). All that Anselm could obtain was the 
reference of this to a Great Council held at Rockingham 
(Feb. 25, Eadmcr, Vita, li. 10 ; or March 11, Eadmer, BX 63). 
There, in spite of the defection of the bishops, who were all, with 
the exception of Gundulph of Rochester, ‘king’s men,' Anseim 
virtually won, chiefly through the support given him by the 
barons 

On the outbreak of other disputes, and the impossibility 
of obtaining any reformation, Anselm appealed to Rome — a pro- 
cedure as yet unheard of in England (Oct. 1097). His Journey 
thither was, however, useless, and after two years he left, 
•having obtained nought of Judgment or of adrice ’ (HA' 114). 
Urban, in fact, bad troubles enough of his own, and his pre- 
lates (Ead. BX iii.; cf. Will. Malm. Gest. Pont. 34) seem to have 
been won over by William’s gold. But the tivo years were not 
lost, for during the summer heat Anselm finished at fehlavi 
(modern Liberi), in the Alban mountains, his Cur Deut Bomo. 
At Urban’s renuest he also attended the Council of Bari (Oct. 
1098), and vindicated before the Greeks the Latin doctrine of 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit From Rome Anselm, re- 
fused admission to England, retired to Lyons, but on the death 
of Rufus (Aug. 2, 1100) was summoned back to England by 
Henry l. To his influence. In fact, Henry owed his crown in his 
struggle with his brother Robert A new dispute on the sub- 
ject of lay Investitures soon broke out In England this was 
undoubtedly an Innovation on Anselm’s part on the ' castoms.' 

I In reality it was a part of the great conflict on the matter 
on the Continent, first started by Hildebrand, which after a 
struggle of 60 years. In which 60 battles were fought was 
settled at last by the compromise of Worms (Sept 23, 1122). 
After many attempts on the part Of Henry to win over pope 
Paschal ii., Anselm Journeyed once more to Rome to defend his 
own views. Ho was forbidden by Henry to return to England 
(Cliristmas, 1103). For eighteen months he lived in banish- 
ment at Lyons, but on his prep.aring to excommunicate Henry, 
the king, 'influenced by his English queen, Eadgyth or Maud 
(whoso marriage was due to Anselm), gave way, and on August 
1, 1107, a compromise was agreed to, virtually a riefory for 
Anselm (HA’ ISO). 

Before the peace was made, Anselm had returned to England 
(Aug. HOG), and was received with enthusiasm by king and 
people. But he had come home to die. For six months he 
gradually faded away, kept alive by his desire to write a 
treatise on the origin of the souL On Wednesday, April 21, 
1109, he fell asleep. His canonization, a suit for which was 
begun by Beckot in 1163 (Hirf. Becket, R.S., v. £5), wa.s deferred, 
through the troubles over Beckefs murder, until 1494 (Wilkins. 
Cone. lil. 641). By one of the ironies of history. It uas then the 
work of the profligate pope Alexander vi. Bat Anselm had al- 
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ready been enrolled by n greater than Alexander among the im- 
mortals (Dante, Par. xii., last lines). His feast day is April 21 
(Acta SancU, t.v.'). 

2. Character and place in history. — In character 
Anselm was a true saint, whose mingled sanctity 
and sagacity, gentleness and firmness, tenderness 
and austerity, acted as a charm on all who came 
under his influence, from tlie rudest brigands (Ead. 
ffN 89), the Conqueror {Vita, i. 31), and Duke 
Boger’s Apulian Saracens included ( Vita, ii. 33), to 
the most obstinate novice ( Vita, L 10) or the pious 
saint. He possessed that personal ma^etism in- 
variably associated in the Middle Ages with miracu- 
lous gifts (Eadnier, Dcscript. Miraculorum (R.S.), 
425 IT.). His unfeigned humility in all circum- 
stances was the natural result of that mystical 
detachment which gives abiding interest to his 
writings. 

Anselm’s place in the ecclesiastical histoiy of 
England cannot be e.vaggerated. Hitherto Eng- 
land had been but loosely connected wth Eonie, 
and as a Church had possessed her own customs 
and a considerable degree of independence. This 
independence the Conqueror was prepared to con- 
tinue, as we see from his famous letter of 1076, in 
reply to Hildebrand (Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
iv. 433). The Conqueror insisted on the complete 
subordination of Church to State ; the modem conad 
cTtlire was ivith him the invariable rule. The 
powers of convocation were limited by his pleasure ; 
papal letters could not be received unless they had 
first obtained his sanction (cf. Eadmer, NN i. 9). 
That William l.’s successors could not maintain 
his position was due to the stand taken by Anselm. 
This Italian of Aosta, by the force of his piety, 
character, and learning, succeeded in imposing upon 
the English Church the ideals of Hildebrand, and 
bringing the Church in England into close relation 
with the Church abroad. In many aspects the 
Beformation was but the rude undoing of his work 
and a return by the Tudors to the policy main- 
tained by the Conqueror. 

3. Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian. — Anselm’s ■vvritings may be classified as 
follows ; — 

(i.) Four books of Epistles. — These letters 
(over 400 in aU) are proof of a wide correspondence, 
and of the singular regard in which Anselm was 
held as a director of souls by all sorts and classes. 
While of value for the detaUs of his life, and for 
their revelation of his character, there is scarcely a 
reference in them to the stirring events of the day — 
another sign of his philosophic detachment of soul. 

(ii.) Devotional and mortatoet.—OI these 
the most important are his Orationes (Migne, PL 
clviii. 855 ff.) and Meditationes {ib. 710 ff.). This 
last has sinralar charm ; Anselm’s mystic com- 
mnnings Avith his own soul breathing throughout a 
passionate love for Christ (cf. Med. jdi. and xiii., 
both worth reading). 

(iii.) Poetical. — That he wrote certain hymns 
for canonical hours may be reasonably accepted. 
Much also may be said for assigning to him the 
Mariale, a poem in honour of the Virgin some- 
times attributed to St. Bernard, and commonly 
kno^vn as the Prayer of St. Casimir of Poland 
(Bigg. Anselm, 97-103 ; first published in full by 
Bagey, I.ond. 1888). But neither in the Carmen 
de Contemptu Mtindi (Migne, PL chdii. 687 If.), 
with its amazing indifference to quantities, nor in 
several rude poems on the Virgin attributed to 
him {ib. 105511'.), is there any eridence of his 
authorship save some late and varae traditions. 
That he had the Italian’s passion for the Virgin 
is, however, clear from his Orationes (cf. Bigg, 
46-60 ; Migne, PL clviii. 942(1.). 

(iv.) TUEOLOGICAL and PIIIL0S0PniCAL.—Oi 
these the most important are — 


(a) Monologion de Divinitatis Essentia . — In this 
work, -nuitten about 1070, when still prior at Bee 
{Epp. iv. 103), he gives the famous so-called a priori 
proof of the existence of God which has thence found 
its way into most theological treatises. It is really 
an application of the Platonic Ideas to the demon- 
stration of Cliristian doctrine by a logical ascent 
from the_ particular to the universal. In the world 
of experience we are confronted by transitory im- 
perfect phenomena which inevitably lead the mind 
upward toward an eternal necessary perfect Being. 
Our recognition of goodness, for instance, in pheno- 
mena, drives us to believe in a supreme nature that 
is good per se, and which must be the final causa 
causans, the supreme objective reality in whom 
our ‘ ideas ’ inhere. Thus the existence of God is 
implicit in ordinary experience. 

Tha criticism of this argument, which rests on certain Realistic 
presuppositions, would take us too far into philosophical dis- 
cussions. But we may point out hero a criticism that applies 
to all Anselm’s works— his extreme anxiety to satisfy reason 
(‘credo ut Intclllgam,’ Proslog. c. 1 Dn.; cf. Cur Deus, i. K, 
last answer of Boso). Anselm In this is akin, though with a 
difference, to Ahclard rather than Bernard (see ABBtARD, p. 14, 
for further discussion of this). Ho attempts to establish on 
rational gp-ounds not merely the Trinity, but also the Incarna- 
tion ; but ail knowledge, be holds, must rest on faith. 

{b) The Proslogion, so called because it is in the 
form of an address to God, is an extension of the 
a priori argument to an attempt to prove the 
existence of God by a single deductive argument, 
instead of, as in the Monologion, by a long in- 
ductive chain. The fool’s very denial of God, he 
argues, involves the idea of God, and of this idea 
existence is a necessary part. In other words, 
thought leads by an inherent necessity to the 
postmate of the Absolute, an argument substan- 
tialty the same as that employed 600 years later 
by Descartes. To this reasoning Count Gaunilo 
(t c. 1083), a monk of Marmoutier, relied in his 
Liber pro insipiente or Apology for a Fool (printed 
in Migne, clviii. 242-8) that the idea of the fabled 
Isles of the Blest does not posit their existence 
(c. 6). Anselm replied briefly in his Liber Apolo- 
yetieus that there is all the difference between the 
idea of the Summtim Cogitabile, or eternal neces- 
sa^ idea, and any particular empirical idea of 
things which had a beginning, and will have an 
end (c. 9); contingent existence as such contradicts 
the idea of the Summum Cogitabile, which cannot 
be conceived save ns existing. 

The after history of those ontological arguments of Anselm 
belongs to the history of philosophy. They were too Platonlo to 
beaccepted by the Aristotelian schoolmen, with the exception of 
Duns Scotus (I. Sent. D. ii. 2 ii.), but haw found thjir way in 
various forms into the systems of Descartes, Spinoza, fjclbnle, 
and Hegel. Their most effective critic is Kant (Pure Reason, 
i. (2) ii. (2) iii. (4)). Anselm’s obligations to Augustine are also 
most clear (e.^. de Trin. vili. c. 8). 

(c) de Ftde Trinitatis, an answer to Boscellin’s 
denial of universals os ‘empty words,’ was com- 
posed in 1098 at Sohiavi. Roscellin’s denial led 
him practically to the choice between Sabelljanism 
and Tritheism ; for the Trinity is itself a universal 
in respect of its comprehension therein of a three- 
fold personality. Anselm meets Boscellin’s monism 
by pointing out that it is a fallacy to suppose the 
universal and the individual to be repugnant infer 
se. Those who care for ingenious similitudes to 
the doctrine of the Trinity will find, in words that 
remind us of the Athanasian Creed, a parallel 
between a ‘fountain, river, and lake,’ each of 
which may be called the Nile (c. 8). 

{d} To one great doctrine of the modern Boman 
Church Anselm gave a powerful impulse in his de 
Conceptu Virginali. In this work (c. 18), as well 
as in the Cur Devs (iL 16), he argued for the cop- 
gruity of the entire sanctification of the Virgin 
before she conceived of the Holy Ghost. Between 
this and the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion there is but a step, which he himself may 
liavc taken in his last thought (see the tractate of 
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his nephew on the matter, Migne, PL clix. 302 IT.). 
Accoraing to Mansi (xxv. 829), Anselm inaugurated 
in England the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (cf. Ragey, ii. 243-7). In this treatise (cc. 
25-28) Anselm defends most rigorously the damna- 
tion of all unbaptized children — a logical deduc- 
tion from his views ou original sin, 

(c) Veritate, a short work which reminds the 
student of Malehranche. Truth is the accurate per- 
ception of the archetypal ideas in the mind of God. 

if) dc Libero Arbitrio. — Mere freedom is not 
the power of choosing between alternatives, hut of 
persevering in righteousness for its o'vvn sake 
(c. 13) — a doctrine afterwards more fully developed 
in K^t’s Mctaphysic of Ethics. It is of import- 
ance to notice that Anselm points out that 
original sin need not involve total depravity. 
Man is still left in possession of an impanred hut 
real ‘ natural ’ freedom (c. 3) and the power of •U’ill 
to govern motives (cc. 5, 6). 

(ff) Cur Lcics Homo (begun in 1094, finished in 
1098). — In this most important of his works, which 
marks an epoch in the development of doctrines 
of the Atonement^ Anselm destroyed once for all 
(i. 7) the old conception of a ransom paid to the 
devil. [This theoiy, propounded by Origen (in 
Matt. xvi. 8, ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 27) was developed 
by Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, and Angustme 
(«e Lib. Arbit. iii. 10), and dominated the Church 
from Gregory the Great to Anselm.] In place of this 
he substitutes a conflict between the goodness and 
justice of God, familiar in all forensic ideas of the 
Atonement, and which reminds the student of 
Roman doctrines of lisc majestt. The defects of 
this theory (which may he described in brief as 
the interpretation of the relationship between God 
and man in terms of the Roman law familiar to 
Anselm — of Teutonic law Anselm would know 
nothing — ), in addition to its tendency to destroy, as 
in much current theology, the essential ethical 
unity of the Godhead, lie in the essential opposi- 
tion between God and the external world which it 
posits, leading to the idea of arbitrariness on the 
part of God, and the absence on the part of the 
individual of his own personality as an essential 
factor. This last, wc may remark, is a common 
defect of scholastic Realism. The immanence of 
God can find no place, and the Pauline mystical 
conception of union ■with the Risen Christ (Rom, 
•vi. esp. y. 5) is left out of consideration. This is 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as the Pauline idea 
would have appealed strongly to Anselm’s cast of 
thought, if ho could have freed himself from 
juridical bondage. But instead we have the super- 
abundant payment by Christ, the substituted sin- 
less God-man, of a debt due from man to the justice 
of God (i. 12, 23), which debt man, by reason of his 
original sin, cannot discharge. Tlic keynote of 
the treatise is thus the paradox ‘ man must, man 
cannot’ (ii. 6: ‘quam B.atisfnctionem ncc potest 
facere nisi Deus, neo debet nisi homo ; nccesse 
est ut cam faciat Deus Homo’). Anselm’s theory 
of the Incarnation in this treatise is far from 
satisfactory. In his anxiety to avoid conceptions 
now known as kcnotic, he limits the sufTerings of 
Clirist to His human nature (i. 8 : ‘ Divinam 
naturam asserimus impassibilem ’). The digression 
on the restoration from among men of the number 
of the angels who have fallen (cc. 16-19) is char- 
acteristically mcditeval. 

(A) de Proccssionc Spiritus Snneti . — This great 
work, the outlines of which were given at Bari 
and completed shortly before his death, moves in 
the main on lines traced out by St. Augustine’s 
de Trinitatc. The unitv of God is absolute s-avc 
so far as limited by llis threefold Personality. 
The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son 
CFilioque’) is more conson.mt with this absolute 


unity than the Greek doctrine, which rends the 
co-inhesion in the unity of the Godhead of the 
Three Persons (see esp. c. 29). 

LrrERATmiE. — (1) LIFE OF AFSEUf: We are primarily 
dependent on his Letters (in Migme, PL, see below) and his 
secretary Eadmer’s Uistoria Jiocorum and de Vita Anseiini, 
two most consnientious records (best ed. by Jtartin Rule in 
Roll’s Series. 1SS4, to irhich all references have been (riven; 
also in Mifmc, PL). Of other sources, 'William of Malmes- 
bnry, de Gest. Pontif (K.S.), and Ordcricus 'Vitalis, Hitt 
Eeaes. (ed. Le Prevost, Paris, lSSS-65), are of most value 
Of modem lives, the best by far is that of J. M. Rigg, Anselm 
of Canterhury (1S96), especially valuable for the philosophy ; 
Martin Rule's St, Anselm (2 vols. 1SS3) is a good storehouse 
of facts, far from judicial in tone. Freeman has dealt at 
lenrtb with Anselm in his Korman Conquest, and more fully 
in bis n'l/finm Rufus. For the general reader, who is in. 
different to Anselm’s position ns a theologian, Dean Church, 
St. Anselm (1st ed. 1S7S, often reprinted), may be commended. 
Of foreign works the best perhaps is Ch. de Remnsat, Ft 
Anseline (2nd ed. ISCS). Ragey’s jf<i(imer(lS92)andS. Anselme 
(1677, and abridged ed. 16fll) are also of service. The Life 
of Anselm by Dean Hook, Archbishops (1SC0-7C), is a valueless 
Erastian caricature. Dean Stephens’ account, Enqlish Church, 
vol. 2 (1001), is judicious and sjunpathetic. 

(2) JBClT/OA's.— The first complete edition -was that of Gcr- 
heron (Paris, 1721), still often quoted. Tlic earliest dated 
printed ed. would appear to be atHurcmbcrg, 1491. All editions, 
save for Eadmer (see above), arc now superseded by that of 
Migne (1S5S), PL clvil’i. and clix., including Eadmer and many 
murions works. There are many reprints of the Cur Deus 
Homo. 

(S) Reviews of the philosophy of Anselm are many. Tlie 
student should consult Ueberweg, etc. Attention may also be 
drawn to Cremer’s contention that Anselm owed much tc 
Teutonic law conceptions as distinct from Roman. See Cremer, 
SK, 18S0, 769. On the other side Loofs, Dogmengeschichts, 273 n. ; 
Hamack, History of Dogma, iii. 342, n. 2. 

H. B. WORKMAK. 

ANTEDILUVIANS.— The term ‘antediluvian’ 
(Lat. ante diluvium) was formerly applied to men 
or races who lived before the Flood, the latter 
being regarded as a Deluge universal in extent, and 
destroying all men excepting Noah and his family. 
But the term also came to be used by some ethno- 
logists to describe certain races which were believed 
to have survived the Deluge, the latter being 
supposed by them to be concerned only ivith a 
single race of men, those descended from Adam. 
This pre-Adamite theory, as it was called, found 
many advocates during last century. Thus 
(leorge Gatlin referred the American Indian tribes 
to an antediluvian genus or family called An- 
thropus Amcricanus (0-J:cc-pa, London, 1866 ; for 
a later exponent of this view, see Alex. IVinchcll’s 
Prc-Adamiics, Boston, 1880). Now that the belief 
in a universal Deluge has been generally given up, 
the name ‘ antediluvian ’ has come to have a liter- 
ary, or it may be a mythological, rather than on 
ethnological sipiificance. Tlie purpose, then, of 
this article will be to inquire into, and to some 
extent compare, the beliefs of various nations con- 
cerning those who lived before the great Deluge, 
especially where that event has come to be part 
of a definite traditional belief. 

I. The Bible antediluvians. — (a) The traditions of 
J (and secondary elements [J*]). — Man is moulded 
out of the dust of the ground, and becomes a living 
being by the inspiration of the breath of Jahweh 
(Gn 2’’) ; woman is made out of a rib taken from the 
first man while he slept (2^’-“). He lives at first on 
the fruit of the garden (2''), in the simple innocence 
of childhood (2^). He Icams sexual knowledge ns 
a consequence of disobedience, and his sense of 
shame sets him to provide a form of dress (3") 
much like what is still used by the pigmy women 
of tlie African Ituri Forest. On his expulsion from 
Eden this is exchanged for clothes of skin, imply, 
ing the slaughter of animals (v.*’). Their use for 
sacrifice from this point is implied in the stoiy of 
I Cain and Abel (Gn 4 J‘), though the staple food is 
I still vegetables and cereals, which can be obtained 
only through hard labour— in evident contrast to 
the fruit of the gt^en produced by Divine agency 
I (3”'“). A more important result of the Fall Is 
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that man becomes mortal (3*® ; cf. Eo 6'®, 1 Co 15®*), 
On the other liand, 3--®^ {J») seems to imply that 
man was naturally mortal, and that immortality 
could he acquired ; hut this passage does not accord 
■\^-ith 3®' **, which speaks only of one forbidden tree, 
and is probably a separate tradition incorporated 
■with J (see Oxf. Hex., ad loc.). 

The primitive industries are tillage (3*®), and also 
pasturage (4®-® J’). According to J, pasturage and 
the nomad life were first introduced by Jabal, the 
son of Lamech (v.®®). The same generation -wit- 
nessed the invention of musical instruments, and 
the art of smelting brass and iron (vv.®*-®®). The 
art of building, on the other hand, is primitive, the 
first to build a city being Cain (v.*®). 

The attitude of the antediluvians towards 
religion and morality is more difficult to de- 
termine, and here again diflerences between J and 
J*, and even between diii'erent sections of J*, show 
thejnselves. The statement that in the time of 
Enoch men began to call on the name of Jahweh 
(4®® J*) is hardly consistent with the story of Cain 
and Abel (J*). d**" is too ambiguous to help us 
much. The story of the origin of the Nephilim from 
the unnatural union of the ‘ sons of God ’ and the 
daughters of men (6*' ®' *), in its present connexion 
■with 6®‘ appears to be a reason for the de- 
pravity and violence which were the cause of the 
Deluge. But it is at least possible that this story 
was originally quite independent of the Deluge 
story, and that the latter belongs to a later cyme 
of traditions (J*), inconsistent, as it obvious^ is, 
with 4®®’ ®* (see Oxf. Hex. and art. Deluoe). If so, 
the term ‘ antediluvian ’ is not strictly applicable 
so far as J, as distinguished from J‘, is concerned. 

The names of the antedilumans according to J 
(+J‘) are Adam, Seth, Enosh (4®®-®® J*), Cain, 
(Abel), Enoch, Irad, Mehujael,Methushael, Lamech 
(Adah and Zillah), Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-Cain 
(4i6b-34 jp Of these Abel dies childless ; Adah and 
Zillah are the wives of Lamech; Jabal, Jubal, 
and Tubal-Cain are Lamech’s three sons. The rest 
appear in two genealogical lines, (1) Adam — Enosh, 
(2) Cain (the elder son of Adam)— Lamech, who is 
the seventh in the line. 

(b) The antediluvians of P . — ^The first were made 
out of nothing by a direct fiat of God, in God’s 
image and after His likeness, male and female 
simultaneously (Gn 1®®-=® 5®); Avere appointed the 
lords of creation (1®*- ®®) ; and were vegetarians till 
after the Deluge (1®® 9*). The names of the ante- 
diluAuans are given in one line only (Gn 5). Their 
relation Aidth those of J can best be seen by the 
folloAving table : 

J, (453. 28) J 

Adam (Adam) 


A.1 

Adam 
Seth 
Enosh 

Kenan {|3’p) 
Maha!aIel(V*<'?Vn3)~ 
Jared (TT‘) 

Enoch - 


Seth 

Enosh 


4(18-13) 

Cain (pp) 

Enoch 
Irad (ATP) 

Mehujael (^XinO, 
^N”n2) 

JIothushaeK^KrWD) 

Lamech 


Methushelah (nVcWD) 

Lamech 
Noah 

A comparison of these lists makes it evident 
that P has combined the two lists of J ( -!- J*), merely 
transposing the names of Mahalalel and Enoch. 
The clianges in the form of the names are no more 
than Ave find in other parallel lists, and were pro- 
bably due oririnally to cop3’ists’ errors. P has 
ignored the tradition that Cain was a son of Adam. 
Of these antediluA-ians, Seth is described as be- 
gotten in Adam’s likeness and his image, imply- 
ing that the Divine nature of Adam is reproduced 
in hi.s oirspring (5®, cf. 5*). Of Enoch it is said that 
he * walked AA-itli God : and was not ; for God took 


him’ (5=-*), meaning probably that he Avas translated 
(for the fi^rst phrase cf. Avhere it is used of 
Noah). From this it has been inferred that there 
is a hint of the translation of Noah comparable to 
that of Sitnapisti in the Sumerian Deluge story 
(see Deluge), 

There is no trace given of the progress of ci\-ili- 
zation, or any suggestion of a physical diflerence 
before and after the Deluge, except that the ago 
of man, Avhich, but for Enoch, had been on an 
aA’erage about 900 years, began to decline rapidly. 

2 . The_ Babylonian antediluvians [see Fragm. of 
!^rosus in Eus. (jNEgne, 1857) Chron. Bk. I. ch. 
i. (2) ; Driver’s Gen. tw foe.]. Berossus agrees AA-ith 
P in gii-ing (1) 10 antediliiA-ians, and (2) these in 
one line. (3) Some AATiters, especially Hommel 
and Saj'ce, have found a further agreement in the 
meaning of some of the names occupying the same 
place in the two records. Thus, in their opinion, 
Amelon=Bab. amffw =‘ man ’= Enosh (e’ua), and 
Ammenon = Bab. ummdmi = ‘artificer ’ = Kenan 
(p’p) ‘smith.’ A more probable identification is 
that of Evedoracus or Edoranchus AAuth Enoch. 
Evedoracus is believed to be another form of En- 
meduranki, a legendary king of Sippar, a town 
sacred to the sun-god. This god called Evedoracus 
to intercourse Avith himself, taught him secrets of 
earth and heaven, and instructed him in divina- 
tion, and thus he became the mj'thical ancestor of 
diviners. This identification is confirmed by the 
365 years of Enoch’s life, Avhich, though Imving no 
parallel in Berossu.s, appear to have some con- 
nexion Avith the 365 days of the solar year. (4) A 
further point of contact lies in the fact that the 
sum of the reigns of the Babylonian antediluAians 
amounts to 432,000 j’ears. If a soss (a period of 
5 years) be substituted for a Aveek in the Bible 
record, the period before the Deluge in tlie latter, 
1656 years, Avill agree AA'ith tlie Babylonian (see 
Oppert, art. ‘ Chronology ’ in JE ; Driver, Genesis, 
pp. 78-81). 

On the other hand, it is difficult to reconcile this 
probable connexion of Berossus and P Avith the 
obvious derivation of the latter from J (+J*). 
The difficulty may be got over on the supposition 
that P indeed toolr his list of names from J (-(- J‘)i 
and altered the position of Enoch to agree Avith 
that in the list of Bab. antcdiluAuans ; that the 
agreement of the number 10 , if it existed in the 
Babj'lonian traditions of P’s time, AA-as a fortunate 
coincidence ; and, further, that P derived his_ date 
of the Avorld’s history from a Babylonian tradition, 
dividing the time among tlie nntediluA’ians accord- 
ing to a method of his gaa-h. It must be admitted 
that apart from Enoch the identifications of names 
are ingenious rather than couAuncing. It must 
also be borne in mind that Berossus may very prob- 
ably have himself departed from ancient Baby- 
lonian tradition by substituting a soss for a Aveeb, 
and possibly even the number 10 for an earlier 7. 
The translation of the 7th antedHuA-ian, Enocli, 
Gn 5®‘ (like that of Sitnapisti, the Sumerian Deluge 
hero), suggests the po-ssibility that according to 
ancient tradition there Avere only 7 antedilnvinn.s, 
the last being Enoch=Lamech = Noah = SItnnpistL 

3 . Antediluidans in the mythological systems of 
other races, — It is not necessary to say much 
concerning these. It may suffice to remark that, 
AA’hereas among Semitic peoples the antediluvians 
are, if indeed somcAvliat super-normal, at Ic.ast 
human beings, among many other races they are 
described as more or less abnormal, and not in- 
frequently as monsters, and that the purpose of 
the Deluge aa'us to do au’ay Avith them. Thus the 
antediluvians of a Tibetan legend AA’cre ape-like 
creatures (Andree, Die Flutsagen, § 6). In a Fiji 
legend tAA-o races Avero destroyed by the Deluge, 
line consisting of Avomen only, the other of men 
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•with dogs’ tails (Andree, § 37). The Quiche Indians 
of Guatemala have a curious story connected with 
the origin of the liibe. Men were first rnado of 
clay, but they had neither speech nor intelligence, 
and were destroyed by a flood of water. Then the 
gods made another race, the men of wood and the 
women of resin. These could speak, hut only in a 
senseless fashion, and were destroyed by a storm 
of burning resin and an earthquakej except a few 
who became ■\\’ild asses. The third time men were 
made of white and yellow maize, and were so 
perfect that the gods themselves were afraid of 
them. They therefore took away some of their 
higher qualities, and they became normal men 
(Andree, § 73). See, further. Deluge. 

Lm'.BATVRE. — See the literature at DEtuaz and Aoes or tub 
World ; also the Commentaries on the early chapters of Genesis, 
esp. S. R. Driver, Tht jDooJt of Geiusis (London, 1901), Introd. 

g xxxl n. ; A. Dillmann, Geiiesit (Eny. tr., Edin. 1897); F. 

elitisch, Xew Com. on Genesis (Enff. tr., Edin. 18SS-9); M. M. 
Kalisch, Genesis (new ed., I,ondon, 1870); C. J. Ball, ‘TheBook 
of Genesis' In GBOr (London, 1690); G. W. Wade, The Book of 
Genesis (London, 1696); T. K. Cheyne, JVadifions and Belief $ 
of Ancient Israel (London, 1007); H. G. Mitchell, The World 
before Abraham (London, 1901); A. R. Gordon, The Early 
Traditions of Genesis (Edin. 1903); A. H. Sayce, ‘The Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs ' in BxpT, vol. x. (1699) p. 352 f . 

P. H. Woods. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

[R. Mukro]. 

Definition and scope. — Anthropology (‘the science 
of man,’from4i'0pa)a-o5, ‘man,’ anaXiyof, ‘discourse’), 
in the modem acceptation of the terra, treats more 
particularly of man’s origin and place in the animal 
kingdom; his development as an individual (On- 
togeny) and as a race (Phylogeny); the physicM 
and mental changes he has undergone during his 
career on the globe ; his now departure in the 
organic world as an implement-using animal ; and 
finally, the development of articulate speech and the 
principles of religion, ethics, altruism, and soci- 
ology, which, at the present time, constitute the 
great landmarks of human civilization. The claims 
of Anthropology to be recognized as a separate 
science were for some time successfully opposed on 
the ground that the phenomena bearing on the 
history of mankind were already fully dealt with 
under the sciences of Biology, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Psychology, Theology, Ethics, Philology, 
Ethnology, etc. But the startling discoveries 
made in the collateral sciences of Geology, Palre- 
ontology, and pre-historio Archreology, about the 
beginnmg of the second half of last century, 
wmeh emminated shortly after the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin ofi Species (1859) in the general 
acceptance by scientific men of the theory of 
organic evolution, conclusively proved that there 
were ample materials in this now field of research 
which were by no mesms covered by any of these 
sciences. While, therefore. Anthropology may be 
justly regarded as comprising all the dements of a 
comprehensive monograph on mankind — all that 
they are, or have been, or have done, since their 
generic founder came into existence — , practically 
it is restricted to an investigation of the earlier 
stages of humanity, leadng the details of its 
later phases to bo worked out by these other 
sciences, on the principle of the division of labour. 
But, even after this limitation of the scope of 
Anthropology, its remaining materials, which are 
rapidly increasing in number and variety, present 
a greater attraction to the philosophic mind than 
those of any other department of speculative 
kncwledge, because they are so impregnated with 
human interest that it is felt as if they were data 
intimately affecting one’s OAvn origin and pedigree. 

In order to present a brief but reasoned summary 
of the conclusions to bo derived from a study of so 
fascinating a science, it becomes almost necessary 
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to arrange its scattered materials along certain 
well-defined lines of investigation, which may be 
thus categorically stated : (1) Man’s physical char- 
acteristics ; (2) his fossil remains ; (3) his handi- 
craft products; (4) his mental sujteriority over 
other animals; (5) his social cvolnrion; (6) and 
lastly, some concluding remarks. 

1. Man’s physical characteristics.— So long 
as the llominidte were believed to occupy a higher 
platform in the organic world than other animals, 
in virtue of specially created endowments, no one 
apparently thought of looking for evidence of their 
origin and histoid in the obscure vistas^ of pre- 
historic times. The long-cherished traditions and 
myths which had gathered around the problem 
left little room for any other hypothesis than that 
man’s appearance on the field of life, as a fully 
equipped human being, was the last and crowning 
achievement of a long series of creative fiats 
which brought the present world-drama into exist- 
ence. But to elimmate man altogether from the 
processes of organic evolution is not only an un- 
warranted assumption, but is unsupported by any 
evidence that can be characterized as scientific. 
No fair-minded person who is conversant •with the 
close anatomiem and physiological resemblances 
between the structural details of man and those 
of the antliropoid apes — every bone, m'uscle, nerve, 
and blood-vessel being virtually the same— and 
the striking analogy between the complex mech- 
anism of their organs of sense, can sononsly deny 
their community of descent, at least from the 
purely physical aspect of the subject. 

But even the acceptance of the so-called orthodox 
vie^w, ■viz. that a male and female were originally 
specially created, from whom all the present 
varieties of mankind have descended, ■would by no 
means get rid of the evolution theory. For, since 
Huxleys time, it has generally b^ admitted 
that the gulf between civilized and aavago man is 
wider than that between the savage and the highest 
ape. If, therefore, the ancestors of the white-, 
black-, and red-skinned people of to-d^ were 
originally one undivided stock, why ahouM it be 
regarded ns improbable that that primitive stock 
itself was a branch of an older stem which included 
also the ancestors of the anthropoid apes of to-day ! 
The causes of variation which evolve the typical 
Negrito and Caucasian from one common ancestor 
were quite adequate to evolve that ancestor from 
the anthropoid stock in the Tertiary period. 

The striking analogy between the bodily struc- 
ture of man and that of the nearest of the anthro- 
poid apes becomes still more apparent when we 
consider the phenomena of the foetal life of animals. 
Not only does the human embryo start from an 
ovule similar to, and indistinguishable from, that 
of many other animals, but its subeequent changes 
follow on precisely the same lines. AH the homo- 
logous organs in rail grown animals, as the ■wing of 
a bird, the flipper of a seal, and the hand of man, 
are developed ttoxa the same fundamental parts of 
the embryo. 

‘It Is,’ saj-s Professor Hnriey {CoUected Tteeaye, rol, viL p. 
92), ‘only quit* In the later Btajca of derelopment that the 
youDj homaD beinff presents marked diSerBaoe* trom the yoanj 
ape, while the latter departs aa muidi traa the d« in Its 
development a.B the roan docs. 

Btartllnjr as the last assertion «isy appear to be, it ii 
demonstrably true, and it alone appears to tae mlBclent to 
place beyond all doubt the structural unity of roan with Uie 
rest of the animal worid, and more particularly and etoscly with 
the apea.’ 

The illustrious von Baer, who first directed 
special attention to the importance of embryology, 
formulated a law to the effect thei structural dif- 
ferentiation in fatal development was from a 
general to a special tj-pe. Haeckel, looking at the 
same phenomena from a different standpoint, came 
to the conclusion that the development of the 
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individual is a recapitulation of the historic evolu- 
tion of the race. If this astounding generalization 
be true, the study of embryology imould supply 
the anthropologist with a method of reaching the 
goal of his inquiry, by making the progressive 
stages of man’s development the subject of experi- 
mental illustrations uithin the precincts of the 
laboratory. But, until greater progress is made in 
this special branch of morphologiad research, we 
have few data to guide us in forming precise con- 
clusions on the subject. Meantime, it may be 
remarked that, if embryology is as conservative of 
energy as other organic processes, it would be 
expected that, in course of passing through a 
series of progressive increments, some of the minor 
links would ultimately drop out altogether. Nature 
is full of short cuts. As a parallel instance in 
ordinary life may be cited the instinct which leads 
the common honey-bee to fix always on a hex- 
agonal cell , instead of the simpler globular form 
used by the humble bee. Here we have an act of 
practical intelligence which must have been origin- 
ally acquired^ through the ordinary processes of 
natural selection, but which is now directly trans- 
mitted through heredity — thus altogether skipping 
over its intermediate evolutionary stages. 

The theory of man’s descent from the lower 
animals is also greatly strengthened by a number 
of vestigial, or so-called rudimentary, organs de- 
scribed hy anatomists as being normally present, 
or occasionally to be met with, in the human 
body. Such organs as canine teeth, the coccyx, 
inter- and supra-condyloid foramina of the humerus, 
the ccecum and appendix vermi/ormis, fibrous traces 
of various muscles, etc., are apparently useless 
in the human economy, while their homoJogues in 
other animals have well-defined functions assigned 
to them. But, indeed, the homological stnicture 
of the entire human body is utterly inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis. 

‘Thug wa cim understand,’ writes Mr. Daru’in, ‘how it has 
come to pass that man and all other vertebrate animals have 
been constructed on the same general model, why they pass 
through the same early stages of development, and why they 
retain certain rudiments in common. Consequently, we ought 
frankly to admit their community of descent; to take any other 
view is to admit that our own structure, and that 'of ail the 
animals around us, Is n mere snare to entrap our judgment. 
This conclusion is greatly strengthened, if we look to the 
members of the whole animal senes and consider the eridenco 
derived from their afilnities or classifleation, their geographical 
distribution and geological succession’ {Descent of Man, p. 25), 

But if the races of mankind are so closely related 
both in structure and mode of development to the 
anthropoid apes, what, it may be asked, are the 
essential characters which diflerentiate them from 
the latter ? Flower and Lydekker, in Mammals Liv- 
ing and Extinct (p. 740), thus answer the question ; 

’ The distinctions between the XTominidcc and SimUdec are 
chiefly relative, being greater size of brain and of brain-case as 
compared with the facial portion of tho skull, smaller develop- 
ment of the canine teeth of the males, complete adaptation of 
tho structure of the vertebral column to the vertical position, 
greater length of the lower as compared with the upper ex- 
tremities, and greater length of the hallux, or great toe, with 
almost complete absence of the power of bringing it In opposi- 
tion to the other four toes. The last feature, together with tho 
small size of tho canine teeth, is perhaps the most marked 
and easily defined distinction that can be drawn between the 
two groups.’ 

Of the above distinctions it will be seen, from 
various passages in this article, that we have 
assigned the chief place to the erect .attitude, 
because its attainment was the means of setting 
free the fore-limhs for tlie development of their 
higher functions as tool-making organs, which 
constitute the true starting-noint of humanity. 
Throughout the animal kingaom there ore many 
morphological changes which strike one as remark- 
able insttmees of the adaptation of special means 
to special ends, such, for example, as the evolution 
of the fore-limbs into fins and wings so ns to make 
them suitable for locomotion in the different media 


of water and air. But nature’s operations will he 
searched in vain for a series of phenomena com- 
parable to those which ushered man on the field of 
life as a skilled craftsman. The preliminary step 
in this great event was the attainment of the erect 
attitude which to this d^ distinguishes him from 
all other vertebrates. This divergence from the 
pithecoid group of animals took place sometime in 
the Tertiary period, and was finally completed by 
the adjustment of certain muscles and bones so as 
to balance the upper port of the body on the spinal 
column, and facilitate bipedal locomotion, which 
henceforth became man’s normal mode of pro- 
gression. 

The organic changes involved in the transforma- 
tion from the semi-erect attitude of monkeys to 
that of men cannot be regarded as a very arnuou* 
piece of work ; so that the assumption of bipedal 
locomotion, and the differentiation of the hands 
and feet, would hav'e been efiected in a compara- 
tively short period. It was, however, very different 
with mental evolution, as the formation of brain 
substance in response to the progressive stimuli of 
the manipulative organs is a much more elaborate 
process — a process which has no limits, and indeed 
IS still in operation. Hence, the time requisite to 
complete the former, or transition, period in tho 
evolution of man is by no means comparable, in 
point of duration, to the long ages which have 
elapsed since he became a tool-maker. The evolu- 
tionary stages of organic life often nm in grooves, 
and may he long or short in proportion to tho 
facility afforded by the exciting causes in the 
environment and the benefits conferred hy thi 
change. Moreover, it is probable that the attain- 
ment of the erect attitude, together with its 
attendant morphologioal changes, was completed 
ivdthin a comparativmy small area on the gloce, so 
that the chances of finding the fossil remains of a 
typical specimen of the human representative of 
tuis early period are extremely small. ^ On the 
other hand, the probability of discovering erect 
beings, vvith crania in all grades of development, 
from a slightly changed simian type up to that of 
civilized man, is enormously greater, not only 
because of the great length of time since they came 
into existence, but also because of their increased 
numbers and wide distribution on^ tho globe. 
Whatever may have been the precise circumstances 
which induced the first anthropoid animals to 
resort to bipedal locomotion, the perpetuation of 
the habit soon became hereditary ; and it has con- 
tinued ever since to be one of the most distinguish- 
ing characteristics of man. 

It will be observed that the angle which tho axis 
of the spine of a vertebrate animal makes with^the 
axes of its supporting limbs varies from 90° to 
zero. In man alone this angle reaches the vanish- 
ing point, because the vert^ral axis hiu actuaUy 
come to coincide with the vertical direction of the 
two .lower limbs, which in his case exclusively 
support the body. The erect attitude is thus not 
only peculiar to men, bat the ultimate goal 
improvements in the advance of vertebrate _hfe, 
since the bilateral porta of tho body ore nicely 
balanced on the spinal column and tho two 
posterior limbs. It is, therefore, the most con- 
spicuons physiological line of demarcation that 
exists between man and the lower animals. More- 
over, it was indirectly the means of profoundly 
affecting the subsequent career of mankind on 
tho globe ; for the exclusive appropriation of tne 
fore-limbs to manipnlative purposes virtually m- 
augnrated a new phase of existence, in winch in- 
telligence and mechanical skill bccame henccfortn 
the dominating factors. The co-operation of tne^ 
two factors was the starting-point of the lo^ 
series of inventions and ingenions methods by 
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•which mankind have gradually •worked out the 
elements of modem civilization and acquired 
dominion over all other animals. 

Linnseus, in his Stfstema Natures, described the 
genus Homo ns comprising four primary varieties, 
viz. Negro, Mongolian, Caucasian, and American, 
all of •which were connected by numerous inter- 
mediate forms. To these Blumenbach added the 
Malay, ns a fifth variety. On the other hand, 
Cuvier reduced them to three, viz. Caucasian, Mon- 

f olian, and Ethiopian, — a classification adhered to 
y M. Vemeau in his JRaces Humaines. The 
description of these various races of mankind, 
their relation to each other and distribution on the 


the general well-being of the human economy. 
This object was partly attained by a retro- 
cession, or contraction, of the facial bones, espe- 
cially the jaw-bones, towards the central axis of 
the spinal column, and partly by a backward 
shifting of the cerebrum over the cerebellum. As 
the gradual filling up of the cranial ca\-ity pro- 
gressed pari passu ivith those cranial alterations, 
vs-e have, in the facial angle of Camper, a rough 
mechanical means of estimating the process of 
mental development during the period of man’s 
existence as a human being, t.c. smeo he attained 
the erect attitude. 

One of the results of this retrocession of the 


globe, form the special domain of Ethnology and 
Ethnography (wh. see). For precise details of the 
anatomical changes conseq^uent on the attainment 
of the erect attitude, readers are also referred to 
gpeeial works on the subject (see Memoirs of John 
Goodsir, 1868, vol. i. pp. 207-280). 


With regard to Cuvier's division o( the Primates into 
quadnmana and bimana, it may he observed that he is only 
partially accura'-' ' "v ‘■he tour limbs ol 
the former are v ' ■ ■ ( . • : ‘ upper two arc 

decidedly more . ■■ ■ lo lower. Even 

in the apes the distinction between hands and feet had already 
begun. In man the structural diflerencc between the upper 
and lower limbs has greatly widened in two opposite directions, 
the former becoming exclusively adapted for prehensile and 
manipulative purposes, and the latter ns exclusively adapted for 
locomotion. 


II. Some eemains of fossil m^.— AVith the 
completion of the bodily changes involved in the 
attainment of the erect attitude, tho evolution of 
the present human form, with the exception of 
some remarkable modifications in the cranium, 
facial bones, and probably the larynx, was prac- 
tically completed. As soon as bipedal locomotion 
became habitual and firmly secured on anatomical 
bases, there was no apparent reason why the osseous 
characters of the lower limbs should be sensibly 
affected by any subsequent increase in the quantity 
or quality or brain-matter. For example, the 
femurs, which had henceforth to support the 
entire weight of the body, would not bo in tho 
least degree affected by the nature of the com- 
ponent ingredients of that load. It would, how- 
ever, be very different ■with tho brain-case and its 
attacliments. For, by the substitution of manu- 
factured weapons in lieu of nature’s means of 
self-defence, tho subsequent well-being of these 
novel bipeds became absolutely dependent on their 
skill in converting the laws and forces of their 
environment into useful mechanical appliances. 
As soon ns they recognized that the reasoning 
faculties were the true source of such inventions, no 
doubt a premium would be put on useful dis- 
coveries. In this way strong motives for tho pro- 
duction of more perfect weapons, tools, and other 
appliances were constantly coming within the 
scope of their daily aVocations, the result of which 
would bo a progressive increase in intelligence 
and a correspondmg increase in brain substance. 
Now, accordmg to the weU-establishcd doctrine of 
tho localization of brain function, the additional 
brain molecules and cells thus acquired had their 
Beat of growth for the most part somewhere in 
the cerebral hemispheres, which lie well -within 
the anterior portion of tho brain-case. The mete 
mechanical effect of this increment to the physical 
organ of thought would be to increase the weight 
of tho anterior half of tho head, and so to upset its 
finely equipoised position on the top of the spinal 
column. But, as any interference -with the free 
and easy rotatory movements of tho hc.ad would 
manifestly bo dfsadvantageous to the individual 
in the struggle of life, it liecamo neces.s.ary to 
counteract the influence of this disturbing clement 
by the action of some other concurrent morpho- 
logical process, which would not be prejudicial to 


facial bones was the gradual contraction of the 
alveolar borders of the jaws, thereby diminishing 
the space allotted to the teeth,— a fact which 
lausibly accounts for some of the peculiarities 
ifferentiating the older fossil jaws from modem 
specimens. 'Thus, in the dentition of the former, 
the last, or third, molar is the largest, whereas in 
the latter it is the smallest. Not only so, but 
among some European races of to-day the last four 
molar (-wisdom) teeth make their appearance at a 
later date in the individual’s life than in early pre- 
historic times (a fact which has also been noted in 
a few Neolithic specimens), so that the so-called 
•wisdom teeth seem to be on the highway to become 
vestigial organs. It is interesting to note that this 
shortening of the dental portion of the human jaw 
attracted the attention of Darwin, who, however, 
attributed it to *ci-vilized men 
on soft, cooked food, and thus us 

Another peculiarity of civilized races is the 
greater prominence of the chin, a feature which 
may also bo due to the contraction of the alveolar 
ridges, and the more upright setting of the incisor 
teeth in their sockets. But whatever the precise 
cause may have been, there can be no doubt that the 
gradual formation of the chin has had a striking 
parallelism with the progressive stages in man’s 
intellectual development ever since ho started on 
his human career. 

Tho evidence on which these views are foimded 
consists of a few fossil skulls and other portions of 
human skeletons (neccssnril 5 ’ fragmentary owing to 
the ordinary processes of decay). A short descrip- 
tion will now be given of one or two of the more 
interesting specimens. 

(1) Java skull. — Perhaps tho oldest and most 
controverted of such remains are a calvaria, two 
molar teeth, and a left femur, found in 1891-1892 
by Dr. Eugbno Dubois in Upper Pliocene strata in 
the island of Java. After comparing these bones 
■with the corresponding parts of other human 


habitually feeding 
ng their jaws less. 


skeletons, both fossil and modem, and of some 
anthropoid apes. Dr. Dubois published, in 1894, a 
very complete memoir on tho subject, with descrip- 
tive details and photogravures of each bone, m 
this memoir {Pithecanthropus ercctus: cine men- 
schcndhnlichc Vehergangsform aus Java, Batavia, 
1894) he assigns these remains to an animal having 
an erect attitude like man, and a brain-case with 
mixed characters, partly simian and partly human, 
to which he gave the name Pithecanthropus ercctus. 
Unfortunately these bones, though found in tho 

same horizontal strata, were not close together, 

the skull-cap being 15 mbtres from the femur— and 
consequently there is room for the objection that 
they did not belong to the same individual. Ex- 
pert opinion was greatly dii-ided as to the conclu- 
sions to be derived from these relics. Most of the 
anatomiste who critically examined the femur pro- 
nounced it human — tho late Prof. Virchow being 
almost ^one in maintaining that it might have 
belonged to one of tlie anthropoid apes. As to the 
two molar teeth, there was so mum difference of 
opinion among specialists — some regarding them as 
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simian and others as human — that it is quite un- 
necessary to advance any further proof of their 
intermeuiate character. But the ‘bone of con- 
tention,’ par excellence, was the calvaria, AWth 
regard to which some twenty experts of various 
nationalities ranged themselves into three groups, 
according as they held it to be human, simian, or 
a transition form (see Munro, Prehistoric Problems, 
pp. 165-168). _ 

The following is a brief description of its pro 
minent characters : — External surface generally 
smooth and •without any marked ridges ; sutures 
almost entirely obliterated ; frontal bone slightly 
keel-shaped in the line of the frontal suture; 
glabella, supra-orbital ridges, and occipital pro- 
tuberance strikingly prominent ; cranial vault de- 
pressed, and on section (antero-posterior) showing 
an arch intermediate between that of the anthro- 
poid apes and that of an average European man 
Its general dimensions may be thus abbreviated : 
Antero-posterior diameter (max.) . 185 mm. 
Transverse diameter .... 130 ,, 

„ ,, (behind the orbit) 90 ,, 

Height in the parietal region (max.) . 62 „ 

Cejihalic index 70 „ 

Estimated cranial capacity . . . 1000 c.c. 

The specially interesting features of the Java 
calvaria are its estimated small cranial capacity, 
the great prominence of the supra-orbital ridges 
and the occipital protuberance, and its remarkably 
low and retreating forehead. In the absence of 
the facial bones, we can only surmise that, to be in 
keeping Math the above simian characters, the in- 
dividuS who owned this skull presented a higlily 
prognathic appearance, something approaching to 
that of Hyl^ates, to which Dr. Dubois compares 
it. Bat whatever views may be held as to the 
antliropological value of this calvaria, the femur 
found in the same stratum conclusively proves 
that there had then been in existence a being of 
the genus Homo which had assumed the erect 
attitude as its normal mode of progression, i.e. at 
a time prior to the advent of that great landmark 
in the physical history of the northern hemisphere 
known as tlie Glacial period. 

(2) Neanderthal skull. — In 1857, Prof. Schaaff- 
hausen and Dr. Fuhlrott published an account of a 
skeleton found, the year before, in the cave of 
Peldhofen, situated at the entrance to a small 
ravine called Neanderthal, on the right bank of 
the river DUssel. The cave has long been quarried 
away, but its dimensions are reported to have been 
about 16 feet in length, 11 feet in breadth, and 8 
feet in height. On its uneven floor lay a mass of 
consolidated mud, about 5 feet in depth, without 
stala^mitic deposits, but sparingly mixed with 
rounded fragments of chert. On this deposit 
being removed, the human bones in question were 
discovered. No other animal remains, witli the 
exception of a heaps. tooth of which neither the 
position nor character was determined, were found 
in the cave. 

The Neanderthal human remains, especially the 
skull, presented such remarkable peculiarities that, 
when they were first e.xhibited at a scientific meet- 
ing at Bonn, doubts were expressed by several nat- 
uralists as to whether they were really human. Tiie 
limb-bones were characterized by great thickness, 
with unusual development of the elevations and de- 
pressions for the attachment of muscles, and the ribs 
had a singularly rounded shape and abrupt curva- 
ture — all diameters indicating great muscular 
power. The left humerus was more slender than 
the right — a fact wliich suggested the idea that 
the two did not belong to the same individual ; but 
this peculiarity was shown to have been tlie result 
of an injury during lifetime. The cranium, which 
was of gre.at .size and thickness, was characterized I 


by a long elliptical shape, a low retreating fore- 
head, excessive development of the frontal smuses, 
and a great projection of the occipital region. The 
sutures were nearly obliterated, and the line of the 
frontal suture was marked by a slight ridge. Its 
dimensions were as follou’s : 

Antero-posterior diameter (max.) . 200 mm. 

Transverse „ . 144 „ 

Frontal „ (min.) . 106 „ 

Frontal „ (max.) . 122 „ 

Cephalic index 72 „ 

Estimated cranial capacity (Huxley) . 1330 c-c. 

With regard to this skull. Professor Huxley, 
^vriting in 1863, says : 

‘Thera can be no doubt that, as Professor SchaaShausen and 
Mr. Busk have stated, this skull is the most brutal of ail known 
human skulls, resembling those of the apes not only in the pro- 
digious development of the superciliary prominences and Oie 
forward extension of the orbits, but still more in the depressed 
form of the brain-case, in the straightness of the squamos-il 
suture, and In the complete retreat of the occiput forward and 
upward, from the superior occipital ridges’ (Lj’ell'a Antiyuitif 
of Man, p. St). 

Here also, as was the case -with the Java calvaria, 
we have no means, owing to the absence of the 
facial bones, of Judging of the degree of progna- 
thism of this very pronounced pithecoid specimen 
of hmiianity. 

(3) Les Mommes de Spy . — In 1886 two human 
skeletons were found deeply buried in undisturbed 
d4bris at the entrance to a grotto called Belche- 
anx-Roches, at Spy-snr-rOmeau, in the province 
of Namur, Belgium. The interior of the grotto 
had been examined more than once, but in front of 
it there was a terrace, projecting 13 yards, which 
had not been previously excavated. It was in this 
terrace that MM. Lohest and de Puydt made exca- 
vations which unearthed these skeletons. The 
outer skeleton was found at a distance of 26 feet 
from the entrance to the cave, under a mass of 
rubbish 12J feet in depth and composed of four 
distinct strata, none of which appeared to have 
been hitherto broken through. It lay on the right 
side, across the axis of the cave, with the hand 
resting on the lower Jaw, and the Iiead towards the 
east. The other was 8 feet nearer the present 
entrance to the cave, but its position was not 
determined irith so much accuracy as the fornier. 
Associated with these skeletons were worked flints 
of the type kno'wn as Mousttricn, and some animal 
remains representing the following fauna : 

Rhinocero) tiehorhima (abundant). 

Eguru caballvt (very abundant). 

Cermts elepJuu (rare). 

Cervus tarandus (very rare). 

Rot primiffenius (pretty abundant). 

Elephai primigenitu (abundant), 
t/rmj tpelavs (rare). 

Mela tom* (rare). 

Bpema epelaa (abundant). 

Immediately over the skeletons was a hardened 
layer composed of chippings of ivory and flint, 
pieces of charcoal, and some angular stones of the 
surrounding limestone rock. Adovc this there was 
a reddish deposit containing remains of the same 
fauna, but the worked objects indicated a decided 
advance in civilization — awls and borers of flint, 
together with needles, beads, and ornaments of 
bone and ivory. Above this was a bed of yellowish 
clay, in which were still found bones of the 
mammoth and various flint implements ; and tetly, 
a m.Tss of clay and fallen rocks, without relics of 
any kind. 

Tlie osteologic,al characters of one of the opv 
crania correspond in a remarkable degree witii 
those of the Ne.anderthal skull, as may be seen 
from the following measurements by Profu.“Eor 
Fnaipont (Congris international cTAnthropologie eC 
d'Archiologic prfhistoriques, Pari.s, ISS9,^p. 

Antero-po'.terior diameter (max.) . ‘-i>J mm. mm. 

TranjverSC 1^*5 •• •* 
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Spy. Ncandcrthul. 

lYcntal (min.) . . . . 1(14 inm. 100 mm. 

,, (max.) ..... 114 ,, 122 „ 

Horizontal circnimfercnce ... £80 „ (£71T) £00 „ 
Cephalic index 70 „ 72 „ 

As regards the great development of the super- 
ciliary prominences, the low retreating forehcjid, 
and the depressed and elongated form of the 
cranium, both these skulls present a more brutal 
appearance than any human skull knoivn up to the 
time of the Java discovery. 

According to M. Fraipont, the entire anatomical 
•haracters of the Spy skeleton are in harmony 
with the same lowness of type shoivn by the skull. 
The jaws are deep and powerful, the chin slopes 
away from the teeth downwards and backwards, 
while the teeth and alveolar border have a striking 
prognathic appearance. The last molar teeth are 
not smaller than those immediately in front of 
them. The long bones are matenally different 
from those of the normal Belgians of tne present 
day, being generally shorter and stouter. 

It is, however, only just to note that the pithe- 
coid characters of the other Spy skull appear to be 
less pronounced, the cronitu. vault being more 
lofty and the cephalic index at least 74. 

It has already been surmised that the individuals 
to whom the Java and Neanderthal skulls belonged 
had prognathic profiles, on the ground that this 
feature liarmonized wth their other observed 
simian characters. It is, therefore, particularly 
interesting to note that the jaws of these Spy 
men are highly prognathic — a fact which greatly 
strengthens the inference as to the two former. 

(4) Navlettcjaw. — Among isolated cranial bones 
occasionally discovered, the lower jaw, being 
merely attached to the skull by muscular ana 
Hgamcntary tissues, is most frcq^uently met with. 
Perhaps the most instructive of these lossil jaws is 
the Naulette mAchoire, discovered in 1885, in the 
Trou de la Naxilette, by M. E. Dupont, Director of 
the R. N. H. Museum at Brussels. The cave 
known under the above name is situated on the 
left bank of the river Lcsso, near Dinant, and con- 
tained much ddbris and remains of the Quaternary 
fauna, among them being this jaw, at a depth of 
4'60 mfetres beneath its final or modern floor. 
Though in a fragmentary condition, it presents 
certain peculiarities wluch strongly differentiate it 
from the corresponding bone in modem ci4'ilized 
man. Its characteristics, according to M. Dupont 
{L'llomme pendant let Ages de la Pierre, p. 99), 
ma 3 ' be thus stated ; 

(а) Its small height, in proportion to the thick- 
ness of the bod 3 ’, gives it an exceptionally stumpy 
appearance. 

(б) The chin, instead of projecting forwards, 
slopes backwards; and the ‘genial tubercules’ 
(apop^se gt/ii) on its .inner surface are wanting. 

(c) The posterior molars are larger than the 
others, and present the appearance of having five 
roots, as shown by the size of the sockets, all the 
teeth being absent from the mandible when dis- 
covered. 

Dr. Broca came to the conclusion that the 
Naulette jaw, in its anatomical characters, ap- 
proached tne simian type more than any previously 
known. 

■Kous Fcrons *utoris(|[ i conclurc,’ he writes, ‘que cette 
mlchoire, dont l'imtlqult£ prodkieufe remont* »n tenip^ da 
tnammoulh, eat de toui Ics reates hamsins que I’oa connatt 
Juaqu’Id (xlul qui ee mpproche le plus du tj^pe dca tinges' 
(Conori* IntemaU'onet, etc,, raria, 1667, p. 401). 

Vi'ith respect to the retreating slope of the chin 
and the character of the teeth, be considered that 
the individual who owned the Naulette j.aw held 
an intermediate place between man and the an- 
thropoid apes; and in support of this view he 
exhioited a sketch of anumoM of human mandibles 
showing a regular upward gradation from the ex- 


tremely sloping chin of a chimpanzee up to that 
of a modern Parisian (i6. p. 3D9). These facts go 
far to establish the generalization that, as men ad- 
vanced in intelligence, the prognathism which they 
inherited from their simian-like ancestors became 
gradually smaller, until the face assumed the almost 
straight and classic profile of modem times. This 
view is further strengthened by evidence derived 
from a comparison between the skulls of modem 
civilized people and those of the lower races still 
inhabiting the globe. This method of inquiry has 
yielded some striking results as regards the degrees 
of gnathism and frontal development which tliey 
respectively exhibit. The extent of this difierence 
is well iUustrated by Professor Owen (Comparative 
Anatomy, vol. iL pp. 658, 560), in a comparison 
which he makes between the cranium of a native 
Australian and that of a ivell-formed European, 
from which it will at once be seen that the former 
has a low retreating forehead and a highl 3 ’ prog- 
nathic profile. The characters of the European 
skull, wbich pre.sent a very marked contrast to the 
former, are thus described by the Professor ; 

•In more Intellectual races the cranial cavity la relatively 
larger, c.apecially loftier and wider. The fore-parts of the 
upper and lower Jawa, concomitantly with earlier weaning, aro 
lees produced, and the contour descends more vertically from 
the longer and more prominent narals. The ascending ramus 
of the mandible is loftier. The malar Is less protuberant, and 
the mastoid more so.' 

(6) That other crania supposed to bo of great 
antiquity have been recoroed whose anatomical 
features do not, apparently, harmonize with these 
views so well as do those of the Java, Neanderthal, 
and Spy specimens, need not cause any surprise, 
considering the difliculty which sometimes occurs 
in correctly estimating tneir nntiqnit 3 ’. Thus, the 
famous skull of the oW man of Cromagnon, long 
regarded as originally belonging to one of the 
hunter-artists of the Jate Palfcolithic period, shows 
a decided approach in all its characters to the 
normal type of civilized man. Its ceplmlic index 
is 73’6 and its capacity 1690 c,c. Tho height of its 
original owner was 1’82 mbtres. The lower jaw 
has a largo ascending ramus, behind which, on lioth 
sides, the third molar is partly hidden. These 
two teeth are also smaller than the other molars, 
being in this respect more allied to the dentition 
of Neolithic and modem races. For these reasons, 
ns well ns for the fact that tho'Cromagnon skeletons 
were found on the surface of tho Palreolithic dfibris 
of tho rock shelter of Cromamon, some anthro- 
nologists maintain that this old Cromagnon man 
belonged to tho early Neolithic period. But be- 
tween the latest phase of the life of the Palreolithic 
artists of middle Europe and tho earlier Neolithic 
people there was probabl 3 ' no great interval of 
time. Although the Cromagnon human remains 
were b’ing over the true culture d6bri8 of the 
Mousttrien period, the amount of superincumbent 
talus under which the skeletons lay shows that tho 3 ' 
could not have been much later than the transition 
period. Moreover, there aro other human remains 
with regard to which no such doubts have been 
raised, such os the skulls of Chaneelade and Ixtugerie 
Basse, both found in the Dordomie di.«trict, which 
show c(3uall3' advanced cranial characters. 

(C) The recent discovery of two skeletons in 
tho Grotte des Enfants near Mentone, which Dr. 
Vcmeau describes as belonging to a race inter- 
mediate between tlic Ncandertholoid and Cro- 
ma^on races, marks an important addition to 
fossil craniology. They belonged to a young man 
and an aged female of small stature, an(l la 3 ' on a 
hearth-layer at a depth of 7'76 mfetres. The 
cephalic index of the former is 69'72 and of the 
latter 68’5S. and both have prominent nevoid 
jaw^^ But the interesting feature of the discoveries 
in this care was that, n little more than 2 ft. 
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higher up in the d6bris, another skeleton of the 
Cromamon type was found, measuring 6 ft. 3 in. 
in height and with a cephalic index of 76-26 (L' An- 
thropologic, vol. xiii. pp. 661-583). That these two 
distmct races should be thus brought nearly on 
the same chronological horizon by no means dis- 
credits Dr. Vemeau’s theory, as it is not improb- 
able that, while a higher race was being developed, 
individuals of an older and lower race still survived 
in Europe. In corroboration of this we have the 
record of two skulls, of a distinctly negroid type, 
haying been found among Neolithic remains in 
Brittany (BSAP, ser. v. vol. iv. p. 432). But, 
even accepting the Cromagnon race, whose skulls 
indicate a great stride in mental capacity over 
those of Spy and Neanderthal, as belonging to the 
latest phase of the Reindeer period in Prance, it 
does not appear to the present rvriter that they dis- 
close a greater brain-case than would be expected 
of a people who displayed such artistic feeling and 
mechanical skill as the authors of the art gallery 
of the Reindeer period (see § III.). 

(7) Some forty or fifty human skulls, more or less 
imperfect, and supposed to date back to Quater- 
nary times, have been recorded up to this date 
from almost as many different localities throughout 
Europe, occasionally in alluvial deposits, but more 
frequently in the accumulated ddbris of caves and 
rock-shelters. Some years ago {Crania Ethnica, 
1873-1879),_ MM. Hamy and de Quatrefages care- 
fully examined all the rossil remains then knomi, 
and classified them under the names of the localities 
where the most typical specimens were found. 
Among dolichocephalic, or long-headed, they de- 
scribed two distinct races, one represented by a 
portion of a calvaria found at Canstadt and the 
other by the skull of the old man of Cromagnon. 
The brachycephalic, or broad-headed, were made to 
represent four races, under the generic designation 
of Furfooz, the name of a cave in the valley of the 
Lesse, thus : 

1. The race of Oanstadfc, Oephalto index, 72 

2. The race of Cromajrnon, „ 73-70 

f let, Furfoor, „ 79-31 

8. The race of J 2nd, „ „ 81-39 

Furfooz, 1 3rd, Grenelle, ,, 83-63 

1,4th, La Truchire, ,, 84-32 

It was subsequently ascertained that these Fur- 
fooz skulls were the osseous remains of Neolithic 
interments, which shows both the difiSculty and 
the danger of making chronological classifications 
on imperfectly observed data. 

As the outcome of this short review of fossil 
craniology, perhaps the most important outstand- 
ing feature is that the three skulls above described 
as typical examples are all dolichocephalic. The 
race of Cromagnon was, in all probability, separ- 
ated from the Neanderthal and Spy troglodytes by 
an interval of time which can oe only approxi- 
mately measured by the duration of the larger 
part of the Glacial period. The appearance of 
brachycephalic races in Central Europe only at 
the beginning of the Neolithic period is an ethno- 
logical problem not yet satisfactorily explained. 
It lias been abundantly proved, by the contents of 
dolmens and other sepulchral tombs, that two 
races, one dolichocephalic and the other brachy- 
cephalic, lived contemporary with each other in 
the South of France {RAnth, 1873 ; MnUriaux 
pour Vhistoire pnmitive et naturclle de Vhomme, 
vol. xii. 1877, etc.). From the remains in the 
artificial caves of Petit-Morin, investigated and 
described by Baron de Baye {Archiologie Pr6- 
historiquc), the two races seemed to have more or 
less coalesced. From tlie amalgamation of these 
varied races the highly mixed populations of 
modem Europe can be re.adily accounted for; but i 
whether the brachycephalic were developed from ' 
the dolichocephalic people at an earlier period still I 


remains a controverted problem. These passing 
glimpses of the early races of man in Europe sup- 
port the hypothesis that two peoples -widely separ- 
ated had come into contact in Southern France, 
and perhaps elsewhere in Europe, at the close of 
the Reindeer period. Of these the dolichocephalic 
appear to have been long indigenous to the 
locality, and were probably the direct descend- 
ants or the Palasolithic men whose skeletons were 
found in the caves of Spy and Neanderthal. 

III. lyUN AS A TOOL-MAKEB. — Man may be 
difl’erentiated from all other animals by the fact 
that he is_a skilled mechanic, and manufactures a 
great variety of objects which he largely utilizes 
instead of the organs of offence and defence ivith 
which nature originally endowed him. In lieu of 
the specially developed teeth, claws, horns, hoofs, 
etc., used more or less for these purposes by other 
animals, man has provided himself ivith a m^ti- 
plicity of knives, axes, swords, spears, arrows, 
guns, etc., through the instrumentality of which 
his self-preservation is more efficiently main- 
tained. 

(1) Looking at the accumulated products of 
man’s mechanical ingenuity, which have been 
gathered on the highways and byways of his 
primeval life, from an archieologicm standpoint, 
there can he no doubt that they are characterized 
by successive increments of improvement, both in 
technique and execution, from the rudest forms up 
to the most perfect appliances of modem times. 
That, during the transition period, broken pieces 
of wood and natural stones would be used os 
missiles, without being fashioned into any par- 
ticular shape, may be assumed as a corollary to 
the theory that man passed from a state of exist- 
ence in which tool-making was imknown; also 
that, in the course of time, such missiles would 
give place to stones so slightly worked os not to be 
readily distinguished from the accidental opera- 
tions of nature. Objects which come under this 
category are named eoliths {hdn, ‘ dawn,’ and M0at, 
‘stone ’). They are recorded as having been found 
among gravels on chalk plateaus in various parts 
of the South of England, notably on the Kent 
plateau. Mr. Read, who describes and figm-es 
some of these eoliths in his Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Stone Age in the British Museum, thus 
refers to them (p. 10) t 

' It is not tho province of this Ooldo to enter Into the argu- 
ments which have been brought forward against or in favour of 
the artinc'ial character of Eoliths, but it may bo said that, 
whether their claims con be substantiated or not, tho existenM 
of implements of a ruder kind than those of the drift is In 
itself not improbable. For no invention reaches perfection 
suddenly, ana each stage of advance is attained by an InflniWy 
slow progress from the simple to the more complex. Tho 
majority of the drift implements are clearly something niore 
than the first efforts of an unpractised hand : they show, on ‘nj 
contraiy, signs of a comparatively long development, end it 
may be fairly argued that their ruder prototj-pes must exist 
somewhere. It was only to be expected that they should have 
escaped notice for a longer time than the typical Palasolitlis, if 
only because they must necessarily be more difficult to distin- 
guish from naturally fractured flints.* 

(2) The recognition, even among anthropological 
savants, that some peculiarly shaped flints, now- 
knotvu ns palaioliths, were manufactured by roan 
and used ns implements, is scarcely half a century 
old. A fine pear-shaped flint of this type was 
found along with an elephant’s tooth at Gray’s Inn 
Lane, London, about the end of the 17th century, 
but, though described in the Sloane Catalogue and 
preserved in the British ^ItLseum, its true signifi- 
cance became known only when Sir W. Franks 
pointed out its identity with those found in the 
vallej' of the Somme {Ancient Slone Implements, 
p. 521). Also, ns early as 1797, Mr- John Frcrc, 
r.R.S., described to the Society of Antiquaries 
some flint ‘weapons’ found, associated with the 
bones of extinct animals, at a depth of 12 feet m 
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brick-earth at Hoxne, in SufTolk. He was so much 
struck with the situation that he gave a precise 
account of the circumstances, and he regarded the 
implements as belonring ‘ to a very remote period 
indeed, even beyond that of the present world ’ 
{Archccologia, vol. xiii. p. 204). Mr. Frere pre- 
sented specimens of the Hoxne implements to the 
Museum of the Society; yet here they lay, un- 
heeded and unsuggestive, tiU 1859, when Sir John 
Evans, on his return from Amiens and Abbeville, 
recognized them as similar to those in the collec- 
tion of M. Boucher de Perthes. 

(3) It was about the beginning of the second 
quarter of last century that Kent’s Cavern, near 
Torquay, first became a subject of archaeological 
interest, owing to the researches of the Rev, J. 
MacEnery, who asserted that he found in it flint 
‘mplements, associated uith bones and teeth of 
extinct animals, beneath a thick continuous sheet 
of stalagmite. But the legitimate inference from 
these facts, viz. that man was contemporary with 
these animals and lived before the deposition of 
the stalagmite, had little chance of being accepted 
when opposed by the teaching and authority of 
so famous a geologist as Dr. Buckland, author 
of Iteliquia Diluvianas and of the Bridgewater 
Treatise on Geology and Mineralo^. 

The facts on which Mr. MacEnery based his 
conclusions were verified by fresh excavations 
made by hir. Godwin-Austen, F.G.S., in 1840, and 
subsequently by a committee ajjpointed by the 
Torquay Natural History Society in 1846. Papers 
embodying the results of these investigations were 
read at the Geological Society of London and at 
the meeting of the British Association in 1847. 
But, according to the late Mr. PengeUy, F.E.S., 
the reception given to these researches was not 
encouraging, and the inconvenient conclusions 
arrived at ‘ were given to an apathetic, unbelieving 
world.’ 

(4) Another discovery of a similar character was 
the Windmill-Hill Cavern at Brixham, explored 
in 1858, under the auspices of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Royal and Geological Societies of 
London. The first paper on the result of this 
investigation was read by Mr. PengeUy in Sep- 
tember 1858, at the meetmg of the British Asso- 
ciation, then held at Leeds, in which it was 
announced that ‘ eight flint tools had already been 
found in various parts of the cavern, all of them 
inosculating with bones of mammalia at depths 
varying from 9 to 42 inches in the cave-earth, on 
which lay a sheet of stalagmite from 3 to 8 inches 
thick, and having within it and on it relics of 
the lion, hyajna, bear, mammoth, rhinoceros, and 
reindeer.’ This paper, to use the phraseology of 
Mr. PengeUy, produced a decided ‘awakening,’ 
besides indirect results of the highest importance. 

(6) The discovery by M. Bouriier de Perthes of 
rude flint implements, associated with bones of the 
mammoth and other extinct animals, in the ancient 
gravel beds of the valley of the Somme, at various 
levels considerably above the present highest flood- 
marks of the river, equally failed to attract scien- 
tific attention. An account of his researches, under 
the title AntiqiiitCs CeUiqttcs ct AnUdihtvicnnes, 
was published in 1847, but for upwards of ten 
years it lay absolutely unheeded. Nor can there 
!xi any douut that the ultimate recognition of the 
importance of his discoverias was one of the 
indirect results of the less sceptical tone prevalent 
in scientific circles in Britain in consequence of 
the exploration of the Brixham Cavern just re- 
ferred to. 

Excluding the eoliths ns too controversial a 
subject to bo discussed in this brief review, it 
would appear that certain flint implements found 
at various dcptlis in the higher gravels of our 


present river systems are the oldest evidence of 
man’s handicraft in Europe. These gravels had 
been left high and dry long before the rivers had 
excavated the winding valleys at the bottom of 
which they now flow. The Hoxne implement, 
above referred to, is a typical specimen of what 
French archmologists caU the coup de poing, prob- 
ably the earliest type of hand-implement known, 
which came to be widely imitated among the 
earlier races of mankind. Implements of the coup 
de poing type vary considerably both in form and 
in size, the degree of variabUity being, however, 
strictly compatible with their function as hand- 
tools. They have been discovered in widely 
separated localities in Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
and nearly aU possess the peculiarity of being 
made by chipping a nodule so as to convert it into 
a suitable hand-tool — the flakes struck off being 
apparently of no use. 

The original manufacturers of these Palmolithic 
tools are supposed to have entered Europe from 
Africa at a time when there was easy communica- 
tion between the two continents ly severod land 
bridges across the basin of the Mediterranean. 
The climate being sub-tropical, these naked nomads 
appear to have inhabited the wooded banks of 
rivers, living on fruits and the smaller fauna, till 
the advent of the Glacial period forced tliem to 
take shelter in caves and to protect their bodies by 
skins of animals. It is dilficult to realize how 
much the severe climate which then' supervened 
contributed to the improvement of their -physical 
and mental attributes. It roused their dormant 
energies to the pitch of being able to adapt their 
mode of life to the changing conditions of their 
environment — for the adage that necessity is the 
mother of invention was as applicable then as now. 
The natural food productions of a warm climate 
gradually disappeared, until finally there was 
little left but wild animals,— mammoth, reindeer, 
chamois, horse, bison, etc. — many of which came 
from arctic regions. To procure necessary food 
and clothing in these circumstances greatly taxed 
the skill and resources of the inhabitants. The 
difficulty was ultimately solved by the manufac- 
ture of special weapons of the chase, with which 
they successfully atUicked the larger wild animals 
which then occupied the country. The coup de 
poing, which for a long time served all the pur- 
poses of primitive life, gradually gave place to 
spear- and lance-heads fixed on long handles, 
together with a great variety of minor weapons 
and tools, made of stone, bone, horn, and wood. 
When the Palmolithic people finally emerged from 
this singular contest with the forces ot nature, 
they were physically and mentally better than 
ever equipped for the exigencies of life. A greater 
power of physical endurance, improved reasoning 
faculties, an assortment of tools adapted for all 
kinds of mechanical work, and some experience of 
the advantage of housing and clothing, may be 
mentioned among the trophies which they carried 
away from that long and uphill struggle. 

Of the kind of life whicli these early people of 
Europe led wo have remarkably precise evidence in 
the food-refuse, and the lost, broken, and worn-out 
implements, weapons, and ornaments which have 
been discovered by excavating the caves and rock- 
shelters thej’ had from time to time inhabited. 
The result of these investigation.s has disclosed a 
steadj" progress in the manufacture of industrial 
implements, wcajions of the chase, and personal 
ornaments. When it was ascertained that the 
larger flakes could lie utilized ns sharp cutting 
tools, attention began to be directed to the art of 
producing them for teleological purposes. After 
some experience, it was found that a skilled work- 
man could produce a flake of any required size and 
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slmpe. Bjy sabjecting these flakes to secondary 
chipping, implements of great variety and efKciency 
•were in the course of time abundantly produced. 
Tliis -was indeed an important step of advance in 
flint industry, evidence of -which is to be found in 
the fact that henceforth flakes were the useful pro- 
ducts, whUe the residuary core -was rejected as 
■waste. The -worked flinte found in the earlier 
inhabited cavee of Prance and Belgium, such as 
Moustier and Spy, show that secondary flaking 
was already in progress — thus proving that then- 
habitation was later than the formation of the 
river-drift gravels containing worked flints. 

From a careful inspection of the handiwork 
of these troglodytes, it will be seen that it is 
characterized by a gradual development from 
simple to more complete forms. Implements, 
tools, and weapons were slowly but surely made 
more eflScient, thus evincing on the part of then- 
manufacturers a progressive knowledge of mechani- 
cal principles. Ait and ornament, too, had taken 
deep root among these primitive hunters, and 
before the end of their civilization they evinced a 
remarkable artistic taste and power of execution. 
Hence 6. de Mortillet classified their industrial 
remains in chronological sequence into MousUrien, 
Solutrien, and MagdaUmcn, — a nomenclature 
which he fo-unded upon the names of the most 
typical stations then explored. The earliest of the 
PfUfcolithio stations avos Le Moustier, situated on 
the right bank of the Vezhre (Dordogne). During 
its habitation by man the climate Avas cold and 
damp, and among the contemporary fauna Avere 
the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, cai’e-bear, and 
musk-ox. The special features of the industrial 
remains of this period Avere the scarcity of the 
coup depoing — Avhich Avas so characteristic of the 
older river-drift deposits — and the splitting up of 
flints into smaller implements, such as scrapers, 
trimmed flakes, etc. The next typical station in 
ascending order was the open-air encampment of 
Solutrd (Sa6ne-et-Loire). 

The stage of culture hme disclosed A\’as character- 
•Ized by great perfection in the art of manufacturing 
flint implements, especially spear- and lance-heads 
in the form of a laurel leaf, and by the abundance 
of horses and reindeer used by the inhabitants as 
food. The climate Avaa mild and dry, the great 
glaciers were on the wane, and the rhinoceros 
seems to have disappeared from the scene. The 
third and last of the typical stations was the Avell- 
knoAvn rock-shelter of La Madeleine, characterized 
by the abundance of objects made of bone and 
bom, the developntent of a remarkable artistic 
talent, the predominance of a northern climate 
and fauna, and the extinction of the mammoth 
towards the close of the period. 

The civilization thus developed represents the 
outcome of a system of human economy founded 
on the application of natural laiA-s to mechanical 
purposes, Irat little affected by the principles of 
religion or ethics. The mysteries of the super- 
natural had not then been formulated into the con- 
crete ideas of gods and demons. The notions of good 
and evil, right and AiTong, Avere still dominated by 
the cosmic law that might is right. Neither 
gloomy forebodings nor qualms of conscience bad 
much inflnencG on the conduct of these people. 
Their philosophical and sentimental speculations, 
if they had any, centred exclusively on the habite 
of the animals they hunted, and on the strategic 
mc.ans by which they could be Avaylaid and 
captured. During this time they made great 
progre-ss in the manufacture of mephanical appli- 
ances, as shoAvn by the number of flint implements 
— saws, borers, scrapers, etc. — Avith Avhich they 
made needles, pins, ornaments, Aveapons, and other 
objects, inclnaing the so-called bdtons de com- 


mandement. Upon the Avhole, it Avould appear as 
I if their minds Avere engrossed Avith the chase and 
! its exciting scenes and incidents, for the relics of 
! their domestic economy indicate little more than the 
I art of roasting or broiling the flesh of the captured 
animals, and of converting their skins into gar- 
! ments. Possibly some round pebbles, abundantly 
I found in the ddoris, may have been used as ‘ pot- 
i boilers,’ but a fcAv stone mortars, Avhich occa- 
! sionally turned up, AA-ould seem to have been used 
only for mixing colouring matter to paint their 
bodies. Of agriculture, the rearing of domestic 
animals, the arts of spinning and AveaAung, and the 
manufacture of pottery, they appear to have been 
absolutely ignorant. But yet, in an environment 
of such primitive resources and limited culture 
associations, these Aidld hunters developed a genuine 
taste for art, and cultivated its principles so 
eirectually that they have bequeathed to us an art 
gallery or over 400 pieces of sculpture and engrav- 
ing, many of them being so true to their original 
models that they bear a favourable comparison 
Avith analogous Avorks of the present day. They 
adorned their persons Avith perforated teeth, shells, 

I coloured pebbles, and pendants of various kinds. 
They depicted the animals Avith Avhich they Avere 
familiar, especially those they hunted for mod, in 
all their various moods and attitudes, often Avith 
startling fidelity. Harpoons, spears, and daggers 
of horn and hone Avere skilfiuly engraved, and 
sometimes their dagger handles Avere sculptured 
into the conventional form of one or other of their 
favourite animals. In several instances they also 
adorned the Avails of the caverns they frequented 
Avith incised outlines of the neighbouring fauna, 
and mode actual colour-paintings of them in black 
and ochre, or in one of these colours. 

The other characteristic feature in the lives of 
these people Avas that they lived exclusively on the 
produce of the chase, for Avithout agrionltural and 
pastoral avocations they could do Tittle else than 
orgjinize daily hunting and fishing expeditions. 
During the later stages of Palreolithic civilization 
their principal prey consisted of reindeer and 
horses, Avhich then roamed in large herds through- 
out Western Europe, thus renaering themselves 
more liable to be ambushed, trapped, or speared 
by their Avily enemies. The AA’eapons used by 
these hunters Avere harpoons, generally made of 
reindeer-hom ; spear- ana lance-heads of flint ; and 
short daggers of bone or horn. It is not likely 
that Avith these Aveapons they Avould take tlio 
initiative in attacking the hyrena, lion, or cave- 
bear, except in self-defence. That, hoAvever, these 
formidable creatures Avere occasionally captured 
by them, is suggested by the fact that their canine 
teeth Avere highly prized and used as pereonnl 
ornaments, or ns mementoes of their prowess in the 
chase. 

When the physical conditions Avhich called these 
human accomplishments into existence pas-setl 
aAA-ay, and the peculiar fauna of the Glacial period 
disappeared from the loAA’lands of Central Europe, 
— some by extinction, and others by emigration to 
more northern regions or to the elevated moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood — we find the inhabit- 
ants of these old hunting grounds in possession of 
ncAv and altogether different kinds of food. Find- 
ing the produce of the chase becoming eo Bcari-c 
and precarious that it Avas no longer possible to 
live a roaming life, now gathering fruits and seeds, 
noAv hunting Avild animals, they fell somehoiv into 
the way of cultivating special plants and cereals, 
and rearing certain animals in a state of domestica- 
tion. Whether this ncAv departure Avas_ a direct 
sequence of the highly developed intelligence of 
the Palreolithic people of Europe, or was derived 
from nCAv immigrants into the country, is » 
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debatable question. At any rate, it was emi- 
nently successful, and may De regarded as the 
starting-point of Neolithic ci\'ilization. In the 
course or time these Neolithic people cultivated a 
variety of fruits, wheat, barley, and other cereals ; 
they reared oxen, pigs, sheep, goats, horses, and 
dogs ; they became skilled in the ceramic art, and 
in the manufactxire of cloth by spinning and weav- 
ing wool and fibrous textures ; the flint industry 
continued much the same as in the later stages of 
the Paleolithic period, but in addition to chipping 
they now ground stone implements so as to give 
them a sharp cutting edge ; in hunting the forest 
fauna of the period they used, besides spears, 
lances, and daggers, the bow and arrow ; they i 
built houses, for both the living and the dead — 
thus showing that religion had oecome an active 
and governing power among them. But of the 
artistic taste and skill of their predecessors they 
had scarcely a vestige, and what they did by way 
of ornament consisted mainly of a few scratches, 
arranged in some simple geometrical pattern. The 
fundamental principles of the two civilizations are 
really so divergent that the Neolithic can hardly 
be regarded ns a direct development from that of 
the Palteolithio period in Europe, although there 
ore several inst^ces on record in which their 
characteristic remains were chronologically super- 
imposed, without any apparent break m con- 
tinuity, ns at Campigny, Reilhac, Mas-d’Azil, 
etc. The probability is that, while the reindeer- 
hunters were still in existence, people beyond this 
area, possibly of the same stock, were passing 
throng the evolutionary stages which connected 
the two civilizations. 

IV. man’s mental endowments.— The great 
superiority of man’s mental manifestations over 
those of all other animals is too patent to be called 
in question by any serious worker in the field of 
anthropology. Indeed, according to some eminent 
sychologists, the gap between them cannot be 
ridged over by the doctrine of organic evolution. 
On Me other hand, evolutionists in general believe 
that it is explicable on the ordinary principles of 

E hysiology and psychology. If, then, it is to be 
eld that man, like other animals, is a product of 
the ordinary organic forces of the Cosmos, it may 
well be asked why, and by what means, he has so 
far out-distanced all other beings in the struggle 
of life. The attempt to minimize this remarkable 
disparity between man and brute has not met with 
much support from any class of investigators. 
Anti-Danvinians have no object in discussing this 
question, their argument being that no speculation 
founded on matcnalism can account for it. Accord- 
ingly, various hypotheses have been fomulated by 
way of explaining this psychological enigma, which 
now fall to bo noticed. 

That there is a physical stratum, common to 
man and some of the higher mammalia, which 
brings them both within the domain of organic 
evolution, has already been advocated in these 
pages (§ I.), and may be accented as beyond con- 
troversj’. This being so, we have to investigate 
the two following propositions : (1) Vriiat are the 
mental faculties common to both?; and (2) 'SVhat 
psychological phenomena are peculiar to man ? On 
these problems Mr. G. J. Romanes ■WTites thus : 

* If wc hsve rcfrard to Emotions as these occur In the brute, 
sre cannot fail to be struck by the bread fact that the area of 
psycholojo' which they cover Is so nearly co-eitensirc witli that 
which is cerered by the emotional faculties of man. In mj- 
previous works I have piven what I conrldcr unquestionable 
evidence of all the following emotions, which I here name In 
the ortler of Uicir appearance throuph the psycholopica] scale — 
fear, suri)rise, atlecuon, pnpnacity, curiosity. Jealousy, anper, 
play, svini>athy, emulation, pride, resentment, emotion of the 
Ipca’ullful, prief, hate, cruelty, benevolence, revenpc, rape, 
shame, teprcl, deceitfulness, emotion of the ludicrous, 

' Now, this list exhausts all the human emotions, with the 
txcepl'-on si those which refer to rrlipion, moral sense, and 


perception of the sublime. Therefore I think we are fully 
entitled to conclude that, so far as emotions are concerned, it 
cannot be said that the facts of animal psycliolopy raise anv 
dilficultics afminst the theop- of descent- On the contrary, the 
emotional life of animals is so strikingly similar to the emo- 
tional life of men— and esiiecially of young children— that I 
think the similarity ought fairly to be taken ns direct evidence 
of a gentle continuity between them’ (.Venial Jivolution in 
Man, p. 7), 

Similarly, Mr. Romanes deals with Instinct, Voli- 
tion, and Intellect, and strongly argues that there 
is only a difl'erence of degree between tlicir respect- 
ive manifestations in man and other animals. So 
far these views have been more or less accepted by 
leading psychologists ; but at this stage a serious 
divergence of opinion crops up among them, some 
holding that the principles of evolution are in- 
adequate to account for the origin and working of 
the higher faculties of man. But these dissentients 
are scTdom in agreement as to the precise nature 
of their objections. The eminent French anthro- 
pologist, Professor de Quatrefages, regarded man’s 
entire organization, physical and mental, wth the 
exception of the faculties of consclenco and reli- 
gion, as the work of evolution. Others extend the 
range of their objections so as to include the 
intmlectnal faculties. Mr. St. George Mivart, 
while denying that the principles of evolution are 
applicable to man, makes the following admissions 
as to the resemblance between the mental actions 
of men and animals : 

‘ I have no wish to ignore the marvellous powers of animals, 
or the resemblance ol their actions to those of men. No one 
can reasonably deny that many of them liave feelings, emotions, 
and sense-perceptions similar to our own ; that they exercise 
voluntary motion, and perform actions grouped In complex 
ways for definite ends ; that they to a certain extent learn by 
experience, and combine perceptions and reminlEcenccs so as to 
draw practical Inferences, directly apprehending objects stand- 
ing in different relations one to another, so that, in a sense, 
they may bo aaid to apprehend relations. They will show 
hesitation, ending apparently, alter a conflict ot desires, with 
what looks like choice or volition : and such animals as the dog 
will not only exhibit the most marvellous fidelity and alTcctlon, 
but will also manifest evident signs of shame, which may seem 
the outcome of incipient moral perceptions. It is no great 
wonder, then, that so many persons little given to patient and 
careful intro^ection, ahould fail to perceive any radical dis- 
tinction between a nature thus rifted and the intellectual 
nature of man’ (Presidential Address at Biological Bection, 
British Association, 1879). 

Professor Huxley thus expresses his views on 
this phase of the subject : 

• I have endeavoured to show that no absolute stnictural line 
of demarcation, wider Ilian tliat between the animals which 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drnvni between the 
animal world and ourselves; and I may add the expression of 
my belief that the attempt to draw a psj-cliical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and 
of fiitcllect begin to germinate fn lower forms of fife. At the 
same time, no one Is more strongly convinced Uion 1 am of the 
rastness of the gulf bstween clsnllicd man and the brutes ; or It 
more certain that whether /rom them or not, he is assuredly 
not o/ them. No one is less disposed to think lightly ol Uie 
present dignity, or despairingly ol the future hones, ot the only 
consciously intelligent denixen of this world’ (Man's Place in 
Mature, p. 109). 

On tbe other hand, Mr. Alfred "Wallace, F.R.S., 
who holds such a distinguished position in this 
special field of research, lip_s promulgated a most 
remarkable theory. This careful investigator, an 
oririnal discoverer of the laws of natural selection, 
ana a powerful advocate of their adequacy to bring 
about the evolution of the entire organic world, 
even including man up to a certain stage, believes 
that the cosmic forces are insullicient to account 
for the development of man in his civilized 
capacity. 

•Natural selection,' he writes, ‘could only have endowed 
savage man with a brain a few degrees suixrrior to tliat ot an 
ape, whereas he actually posseiwes one rerv little inferior to 
that of a philosopher* (.^alIIro^ UtlccHcm and Tri/plcal Xaturt 

p. 202). ' 

The present writer has elsewhere made tbe fol- 
lowing comments on Mr. Wallace’s |>osition with 
regard to tbe npjdication of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion to man ; 

1 ‘Thix deficiency in the organic forces of nature be er»>»vs to 
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supply by calling in the guiding influence of a "superior intelli- 
gence.” In defending this hypothesis from hostile criticism, he 
explains that by "superior intelligence” he means some intelli- 
gence higher than the "modem cultivated mind," something 
intermediate between it and Deity. But as this is a pure sup- 
position, unsupported by any evidence, and merely a matter of 
personal belief, it is unnecessary to discuss it further. I would 
just, <n passant, ask Mr. Wallace why he dispenses with this 
"superior intelligence" in the early stages of man’s evolution, 
and flnds its assi.stance only requisite m give, as it were, the 
final touches to humanity?’ {Prehistoric Problems, p. 103). 

That mind in its higher psychical manifestations 
has often been looked upon as a spiritual essence, 
which can exist independently of its only knouTu 
physical basis, need not be a matter of astonish- 
ment, when it is considered how ignorant we are of 
the machinery of thought — ^how the pleasing ab- 
stractions of the poet, the fascinating creations of 
the novelist, and the profound speculations of the 
man of genius come forth as from a hidden cavern, 
•without exciting any suspicion of ha'ving behind 
them not only a physical equivalent of brain 
matter, but also a laboratory in which thoughts 
are evolved. It is this marvellous power of voli- 
tional reflexion in summoning ideas from the 
materials stored up in the various localized por- 
tions into which the brain is divided, and utilizing 
them for other and nobler purposes than mere 
animality, that gives a jprima facie, plausibility 
to this theory. From this point of ■view abstract 
reasoning, imagination, conception, idealization, 
moral sense, altruism, etc., may be regarded as by- 
products of mental operations which are duo to 
the ordinary reasoning faculties, and which have 
their chief stimuli in the external environment. 

Leaving, however, the field of speculation aside, 
and reverting to the opinions of tne four eminent 
authorities quoted above, it is manifest that they 
all recognize the magnitude of the psychologic^ 
gulf which separates humanity from the rest or the 
animal world. Nor does Professor Huxley himself 
give any clear ideas as to how it is to be bridged 
over— certainly it has never been shown that this 
is possible on the Darwinian principle of the ‘sur- 
■vival of the fittest.’ 

Such were some of the leading opinions on this 
particular phase of the evolution theory, as applied 
to man, when the present rvriter ventured to refer 
to the subject in nis Presidential address to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association 
in 1893. In that address {Prehistoric Problems, 
ch. ii.) he advocated the hypothesis that one of the 
main factors in the production of the higher brain- 
development of man was the conversion of the 
upper limbs into true hands. From the first 
moment that the being recognized the advantage 
of using a club or a stone in attacldng his prey, or 
defending himself from his enemies, the direct 
incentives to a higher brain-development came into 
existence. He would soon learn by experience 
that a particular form of club or stone was more 
suitable for his purposes; and if the desiderated 
object were not to be found among the natural 
materials around him, he would in the course of 
time proceed to manufacture it. Certain kinds of 
stone would be readily recognized as better adapted 
for cutting punioses than others, and he would 
soon learn to select his materials accordingly. If 
these were to be found only in a special locality, 
ho would visit that special locality whenever the 
prized material was needed. Nor is it an un- 
warrantable stretch of imagination to suppose that 
circumstances would lead him to lay up a store 
for future use. The power to make and wield a 
weapon was a new departure in the career of man, 
and every repetition of such acts became an effec- 
tive object-lesson, and an ei’er-accumnlating train- 
ing force for further progress. The occupation of 
these primitive tool-makers, once fairly in opera- 
tion, alfordcd frequent opportunity of comparing the 


merits and demerits of their respective mechanical 
products — thus supplying a fruitful medium for 
the development or abstract reasoning. In this 
way the function of the hand and the function of 
the brain became intimately correlated, the con- 
joint result of their long-continued action being a 
Itwger brain, greater intelligence, and a more 
hi^ly specialized manipulative organ than were 
ever before seen among the products of the organic 
world. 

That there is an amount of cortex cerebri in the 
human subject, corresponding to his greater mental 
powers, cannot be seriously controverted, as the 
size of the human brain, relatively to the rest of 
the body, is enormously greater than in any other 
animal. According to Sir William Turner, the 
cranial capacity of an average European is about 
1600 C.C., while that of the gorilla, which is a 
larger animal, does not exceed 690 o.o. {Joum. 
Anat. and Physiology, vol. xxix. p. 43G). That 
the largest portion of this increase in the substance 
of the human brain is to be correlated ivith the 
higher mental powers of man, as cause and efiect, 
seems therefore to be indisputable; nor, in our 
; opinion, can there bo any doubt that its chief 
i stimulus, at least in the earlier stages of human 
development, was the function of the hand. That 
subsequently there were other powerful factors 
working in the same direction is not denied, as 
■will be seen from the following remarks on articu- 
late speech. 

Next to the invention of mechanical appliances, 
the use of articulate speech was, undoubtedly, the 
most potent factor in the mental evolution of man, 
especially when conjoined irith its later offshoot, 
the art of ivriting. By articulate speech is meant 
the faculty of uniformly associating certain lyords 
or sounds with definite ideas, so that these ideas 
can be understood by those previously instructed 
in the process. Of course, the members of a family 
or tribe would be conversant with it from birth. 
Spoken language is virtually an extension, or 
rather a concentration, of the power which many 
of the more intelligent animals possess, in common 
with the Hominidee, of giving expression to emo- 
tions and simple sensations by various ejaculatory 
sounds, grimaces, and gestures. The acquisition 
of full liuraan speech was, unquestionably, the 
result of slow growth ; for there is no known race, 
however low and savage, but ‘has an articulate 
language, carried on by a whole system of sounds 
and meanings, which serves the speaker ns a sort 
of catalogue of the contents of the world he lives 
in, taking in every subject he thinks about, and 
enabling him to say what he thinks about it 
(Tylor, Anthropology, p. 132). 

Of the importance of articulate speech in the 
intellectual and social development of man it is 
unnecessary to produce detailed evidence, as _ite 
elaboration must have proceeded pari passu lyith 
the higher development of the brain almost since 
man entered on his human career. ‘A complete 
train of thought,’ pyrites Mr. Darwin, ‘can no more 
be carried on without the aid of words, whether 
spoken or silent, than a long calculation without 
the use of figures or symbols.^ _ 

As to the staqe in the evolution of man to which 
articulate speecli is to be assigned, there is_ little 
agreement among anthropologi.ste. Darwin re- 
garded it as havmg an early origin in the stem 
fine of humanity, while Eomancs made it sub- 
sequent to the art of manufacturing flint imple- 
ments. 

•For my part,’ Ea 3 -s Profe^wr D. J. Cunningham, In his rtMl- 
dentlal atlarcss to the AnthropoIo;,-IcaI Section of the Lritisn 
Association, Glasgow, 1001, ‘I would eay that the first wora 
uttered expressive of an external object marked a new era in 
the histor)- of our early progenitors. At this point the simian 
or brute-like stage In their developmental career came to an 
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end, and the human dynasty, endowed with all ita intellectual 
possibilities, began/ 

Professor Haeckel, in describing the evolutionary 
stage of Pithecanthropus crectus, thus Arates ; 

‘The brain is considerably enlarged. Presumably it ie etUl 
devoid of ao-callcd arlioulate speech ; this is indicated by the 
fact that children have to learn the language of their parents, 
and by the circumstance that comparative philology declares it 
impossible to reduce the chief human languages to anything 
like one common origin’ (Last Link, Lond. 1808, p. 72). 

One of the latest contributions on the subject 
is from the pen of Professor D. J. Cunningham 
{Huxley Lecture, 1902), who thus expresses him- 
self: 

• 1 have already hinted that by the study of the early con- 
ditions of the cerebral cortex m man. Information may be 
attained regarding the evolution of function. . . . We have 
seen that the bulpng of the arm-area in the human cerebrum 
occurs very early — somewhere about the middle or end of the 
sixth month. The portion of cortex devoted to speech assumes 
shape much later. Indeed, it does not appear until shortly 
before birth, and is not fully developed until the end of the 
first year of infancy. This might be considered to give some 
basis of support to Dr. Munro's plea that man attained the 
erect attitude, and that the arm was set free for the develop- 
ment of its higher functions, before articulate speech was 
elaborated.’ 

There are two well-attested general observations 
which appear to throw some light on this obscure 

oint, viz. — (1) that none of the apes of the present 

ay have even the rudiments of articulate speech ; 
and (2) that language (as quoted above from Mr. 
Tylor) is well developed among all the Eominidee. 
Tne present writer’s interpretation of these facts is 
that the origin of articulate speech was subsequent 
to the separation of the genus Homo from the 
simian stem, but prior to the development of the 
races of mankind — a view which places it subse- 
q^uent to the attainment of the erect posture and 
the development of tlie human hand. 

V. Man^s social evoldtiok.— It has now been 
amply shown that, from whatever standpoint we 
contemplate the great drama of human life, it 
stands forth as a unique development in the 
organic world. Starting, possibly as early as the 
Miocene period, with a progenitor whose physical 
and mental attainments were on a par with those 
of existing anthropoid apes, his successors, the 
Hominidm of to-day, have gradually forged their 
way into what is virtually a new world — the 
world of ethics and moral responsibility. Almost 
from the very beginning they acquired manipula- 
tive methods, with latent capabilities which (as we 
can now realize) were tantamount to a now force 
in the organic world, viz. the art of manufacturing 
tools and using them for the advancement of their 
own welfare. Unlike the more helpless creatures 
around them, who were largely at the mercy of a 
fickle environment, these implement-using animals 
soon learned to accommodate themselves to all its 
vicissitudes. With a knowledge of the use of fire, 
the skill to manufacture garments, and, ultimately, 
the art to construct iiouses, they braved the 
rigours of frost and snow with comparative im- 
punity. As they became more ana more con- 
versant with the laws and forces of nature and 
their own power over them, they laid a usuiying 
hand on the reins of Cosmic evolution itself, by 
the cultivation of selected plants and animals, and 
the destruction of others which were found unsuit- 
able for their own purposes. 

The far-reaching consequence of securing food 
supplies by means of agriemture and the domestica- 
tion of animals, led to more social and sedentary 
habits. The ajipearance of large communities con- 
current with the development of various trades 
and professions was but a matter of time, the 
outcome of which is now a vast system of inter- 
national commerce. Already the greater portion 
of the earth capable of being cultivated is con- 
verted into gardens and fields, whose choice pro- 
ductions are readily conveyed to all the chief 


towns of the civilized nations of the globe. Flesh 
diet is everywhere abundant, but it is no longer 
necessary to_ hunt the animus in their primeval 
haunts. Skin-coats, dug-out canoes, and the coup 
dc poing are now linemly represented by woven 
fabrics, Atlantic liners, and Long Toms. 

Concurrently with their ever-mcreasing inroads 
into the secret arcana of nature, these skilled 
artizans became religionists as well as legislators, 
and founded social institutions and laws for the 
guidance of a rapidly increasing population. In the 
course of their long sojourn on earth they had no 
doubt many diflicmties to overcome before they 
succeeded in establishing the great landmarks of 
civilization as they now present themselves to us, 
not only in works of art, architecture, engineer- 
ing, electricity, etc., but in constructive philology, 
refigion, ethics, altruism, and the sense of honour, 
aU of which may be said to bo still in process of 
development, though their sources reach for back 
into pre-bistoric tunes. 

Some of the lower animals have accompanied 
man so far on the road to reasoning intelligence 
as to bo able to associate certain natural results 
with their natural causes, ns crows do when they 
keep at a safe distance from a man with a gun. 
But none has ever reached the stage of being able 
to adjust the circumstances so ns to produce the 
desired effect. Man not only sows the seed, but 
waters the field should the fickle environment 
refuse the seasonal showers. No other animal in a 
state of nature has attempted to do anything 
comparable to this simple act of practical ratioci- 
nation. 

It is probable that religion came first to the 
front as a modifying influence to the stem decree 
of the survival of the fittest. Some grounds for 
this suggestion may be seen in the readiness with 
which tlie early races of mankind identified the 
obscure forces of nature with supernatural spirits 
who were believed to have control over human 
destinies, and were, therefore, worshipped ns gods 
or demons ; and in the prevalence among savages 
of magic and fetishism. But such polytheistic 
notions, as well as the pretended art of magicians 
to control the so-called supernatural agencies, are 
rapidly giving way to the precise methods of 
scientific research. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that for many ages religion has proved 
a Aveigh^ influence in mitigating the harsh effects 
of the Ckisraic Iniv that might is right, which is 
implied in the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. As already stated (§ IIL), there is little 
evidence in support of the belief, advocated by 
some, that religion was practised by the Pnltco- 
litliic people of Eurogc, at least to the extent of 
making a display of idolatry, so that the develop- 
nicnt of this governing force in the institutions 
of men is comparatively late. In Neolithic times 
its predominating influence throughout Europe 
is attested by a whole series of memorials of the 
dead — ossuaries, chambered graves, cairns, cists, 
ums, etc. That the Neolithic people believed in 
a life beyond the grave somewhat similar to the 
present may be inferred from the character of 
the grave-goods,— vessels with food and drink, 
impleniepts, weapons, favourite wives and animals, 
often licing buried along with the body. 

Next to religion in point of imiwrtance, if not 
also in chronological sequence, comes the moral 
faculty, or conscience, which regulates judicial and 
ethical actions. Its position in psychology may bo 
aptly compared to that of instinct in the organic 
world,— the point of analogy being that their sudden 
actions appear to be the outcome of an impulse 
rather than a deliberate act of ratiocination. 
The most rational explanation of this peculiarity, 
in both conscience and instinct, is that the suo- 
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cessive increinents of reasoning on which their 
respective injunctions were originally founded 
have more or less lapsed in the course of time. 

But perhaps the most important formula which 
has_ hitherto emanated from the laboratory of 
ethics is altruism (which see), which may he 
described as a product of conscience and the 
acquired sense of eq^uity. Its object is the relief 
of Bufiering humanity, and for this purpose it 
has received the support of the civilized world. 
Many regard the motives of all such good deeds 
as having been instilled into the Cosmic mind 
by a revelation from heaven; but this is an un- 
necessary assumption ; for in the accumulated 
deliberations of wise men during long ages we 
have an adequate pabulum for its birth and 
maturation. But whether heaven-bom or earth- 
born, altruism has become a sine qua non in 
liuman civilization. So long as the laws of our 
wisest Solons are liable to error, and the environ- 
ment contains a residuum of unexplained forces, 
there will be a certain proportion of failures among 
yearly births, whose fate can be mitigated only by 
altrmsm. Under this category come the ueaf, 
the blind, the lame, the poor, the Mendless, and, 
in short, all who are ushered into the world 
without the means of successfully entering on 
the struggle of life. Our original interference 
with Cosmic methods by living in large communi- 
ties under the most imperfect sanitary arrange- 
ments, has greatly increased the number of such 
wastrels. Hence their immediate relief, so far as 
that is possible, is a moral obligation on all who 
derive benefit from the social government under 
which they have inherited or acquired wealth, 
position, and influence, possibly without any effort 
on their part. On this phase of the subject there 
is a conflict between Cosmic methods and those of 
the ethical code of humanity. The influence 
of the one is directed to the survival of the fittest ; 
that of the other to ‘the fitting of as many as 
possible to survive.’ The former has left man 
with the garb and qualities of a savage ; the latter 
has endowed him with mental culture, the refine- 
ment of civilization, and moral responsibility for 
his actions towards his fellow-creatures. 

VI. Concluding remarks.— The Eominidce of 
the present day not only possess more highly de- 
veloped brains than those of their early ancestors, 
but also derive great advantages in their life 
struggle from the accumulated experiences of their 
predecessors in the form of all sorts of mechanical 
mventions, organized institutions for scientific re- 
search, altruistic laws, and other ethical enact- 
ments acquired as results of their progressive 
culture. Thus they at once start on a higher rung 
in the ladder of human life. It is by these means 
that they have come to hold such a predominating 
position in the organic world ; and it is through 
the general diffusion of .such attainments that 
further progress can be expected. Among the 
more urgent reforms by way of rectifying past 
mistakes and safe-gnaraing tne future interests of 
the race, may be mentioned the eradication of 
obsolete doctnnes and pernicious superstitions, the 
enforcement of just and e«aitabl_e laws, the pre- i 
vention of crime, the populariz.ation of scientific j 
methods, and especially strict attention to sanitary 
improvements. There Ls, hoivever, a limit to human 
powers over the laws of environment, for occasion- 
ally the most learned communities find themselves 
helpless amidst the operations of nature. But yet 
it is in this direction mone that prospects of future 
betterment lie. 

From various data advanced in the previous 
sections, it will be seen that there are two distinct 
lines on which investigations into the past history 
of mankind may be profitably conducted. The first 


relates to man as a biological entity, and com- 
prises, in addition to his ontogenetic and phylo- 
genetic development, a few fragments of skeletons 
of his predecessors which by some fortuitous cir- 
cumstances have to this day resisted the disin- 
tegrating forces of nature. This department is 
generally known as Physical Anthropoloqy. The 
evidential materials to be gathered along the 
second line of research consist of the remains of 
man’s handicraft works, which, being simply pre- 
served impressions of his skill in the dillerent stages 
of culture through which he has passed, may be 
characterized as Cultural Anthropology. The 
successive modifications which these respective 
materials have undergone during a long series of 
ages, though different in kind, are found to bear 
a decided ratio to the progress of human intelli- 
gence. Thus, taking the human skull at the start- 
ing-point of humanity as comparable to that of one 
of tlie higher apes, we know, as a matter of fact, 
that during the onward march of time it has under- 
gone some striking changes, both in form end 
capacity, before reaching the normal type of 
modem civilized races — changes which can be 
classified in chronological sequence. Similarly, 
the products of man’s hands show a steady im- 
provement in type, technique, and efficiency— com- 
mensurate with his progressive knowledge of the 
laws of nature and his ability in applying them to 
mechanical and utilitarian purposes. Indeed, the 
trail of humanity along its entire course is strcMTi 
with the discarded weapons and tools which, from 
time to time, had to give way to others of greater 
efficiency. Between these two d^artments, though 
separated by a strong line of demarcation, there 
is a striking affinity which, in the words of_Mr. 
W, H. Holmes {Report of United States National 
Museum, 1901, p. 256), is thus stated: ‘If the 
physical phenomena of man include all that con- 
nects him wth the brute, his culture phenomena 
include all that distinguishes him from the brute.’ 

These remarks will give some idea of the in- 
teresting and profound problems embraced by the 
science of Anthropology. Not since the material 
world became an object of human study and re- 
flexion has there been accomplished sueh a eomplete 
and for-reachiim revolution in current philosoph- 
ical opinion. Iroin the standpoint of evolution, 
the entire organic world, not excluding man, reveals 
a unity, a harmony, and a grandeur never before 
disclosed under any system of speculative phUo- 
Bophy. 

Wnat may be the outcome and destiny of hu- 
manity on the lines of modem civilization lies 
within the deepest shadow of futurity. One thing 
alone appears certain — that since human govern- 
ment on the anthropo-eosmio principles of ethics 
and altruism became a matter of real concern 
among the civilized nations of the world, there is 
no turning back from its beheste, no alternative 
but to strengthen the ethical fabric by every means 
that human ingenuity can suggest. Above all, a 
national esprit de corps, with the motto ‘ Honour 
bright,’ must be fostered among the members of 
eacn community ; for if the steersman once relaxes 
his hold on the wheel, he and his freight may again 
be swept into the vortex of Cosmic evolution. 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISM — Generally, and 
perhaps always in the post, man has believed that 
there are powers other and greater than he. He 
has felt it not only desirable, out possible, to enter 
into communication ivith them; that is to say, 
bo has taken it as a fact that they can understand 
liim when he addresses himself to them ; that 
ho can more or less understand them ; that he 
can win their sympathy and assistance, if he sets 
about doing so in the right way. Further, he 
has believed at some times that these powers 
possess the shape of man ; at other times, tliat 
their shape is that of beasts or of plants ; at others, 
that they are visible in and as tbe sun, moon, or 
stars, or audible in the storm, the earthquake, or 
the nistling of leaves. Tliat deities have been 
sujiposed in all stages of human development, from 
that of the Fuegiaus to that of the ancient Greeks, 
to possess human form is a truth which needs 
neither demonstration nor illustration. Indeed, 
Xenophanes (frag, 17, cd. Borgk) oven went to the 
length, whether in jest or earnest, of supposing 
that cattle, lions, and horses, were they able, would 
make the gods in their own likeness. It is also 
obvious that deities originally thcriomorphic tended 
to become anthropomorphic: the Egyptian gods 
which have gained human bodies and limbs, but 
retained their animal heads, are an obvious in- 
stance of this tendency. And the human form 
given by Greek sculptors to Helios sullices to show 
that nature powers, if not originally conceived in 
human form, tend eventually to take it. 

I. Physic^ anthropomorphism. — The belief, 
then, that deities have bodies and limbs like those 
of men is a belief which has had a beginning and an 
end. Religion bas survived its disappearance ; and 
though it IS impossible to prove that before its 
appearance religion was, it is in the same way 
impossible to prove that religion then was not. 
We may therefore reasonably be influenced by the 
fact that though therioinorphic deities become .an- 
thropomorphic, ns in Egypt, the reverse process 
never takes place ; anthropomorphism is in some 
cases preceded by tberiomorphism, but thcriomor- 
phisin is never generated out of anthropomorphism. 
NVe may then, perhaps, assume that there was a 
prc-unlhropomorphic stage in the history of re- 


ligion. But if we make that assumption, we can do 
so only by limiting the term ‘ anthropomorphism ’ 
to the sense in ndiich it means that deities have 
bodies and limbs Uke those of men, and by exclud- 
ing from the content of the term tho sense in which 
it implies that deities have thonghts, emotions, and 
wills like those of men, though transcending them. 
Further, it may bo said that to limit the meaning 
of the term to tho first of the two senses which 
may be put upon it is to break, or rather to ignore, 
the continuity which is characteristic of — indeed, 
essential to— evolution in all its forms, whether 
evolution of religion or of anything else ; whereas, 
by including in the meaning of the term the second 
sense as well as the first, we are enabled to grasp 
tho principle which underlies and runs through tbe 
whole evolution of the idea of God. 

2 . Psychical anthropomorphism. — From this 
oint of view, then, man has always ascribed, and 
oes now ascribe, to Deity thought, emotion, and 
will. He may originally have worshipped animals, 
or even stocks and stones, as the feti^-worshipper 
does ; but if he did so, it was because he ascribed to 
those objects thought, emotion, and will ; and the 
characteristics so ascribed were none the less human 
because they were ascribed to the deity in a tran- 
scendent degree. In the second stage of this 
evolution, not only did aniconic objects of worship 
become iconic, not only did pictures and statues of 
the gods in human form supplement, and more or 
less drive out, tho stocks and stones which were 
the object of tho older cult, but the very concep- 
tion of the god, ns it existed in tho mind of the 
worshipper, became more and more definitely 
hnman — and did not in the process become more 
divine, as the example of Ares and Aphrodite in 
Homer will show. The third stage in tho process 
of evolution is reached when religion conies to 
denounce the idea that the deity nos a body or 
limbs like a man or an animal; but though religion 
in this stage becomes iconoclastic, and ceases to 
bo antliropomorphic in tho narrower of tho two 
senses of the word, it continues to believe, in this 
stage as in the previous stages, in a personal deity. 
In this stage of evolution the same impulse that 
leads religious minds to deny that the deity can be 
conceived, or ought to be portrayed, as possessing 
bodily form, also leads to the conclu.sion that some 
hnman virtues cannot be ascribed to a deity ; thus 
it would bo degrading, if it were not unrae.ining, 
to ascribe to deity the temperance or the courage 
which Arcs ought to have possc-ssed — the reason 
being that those qualities, and others of tho same 
kind, imply defects which have to be overcome in 
the persons of whom they are predicated ; and such 
defects are ex hypotkesi excluded from the concept 
of a perfect being. This line of argument may, 
however, be contmued, apparently in the same 
direction, until it brings us to a fourth stage in tho 
evolution of the idea of God. It was, indeed, so 
continued in one of the arguments considered in 
Cicero’s dc Natura Deontm (iii. 15), where it is 
argued that knowledge of good and evil cannot be 
ascribed to a good God, ‘ for he who can do no evil 
requires no such knowledge’; and in the same 
way reason cannot be ascribed to Him — ‘ shall we 
assign reason which makes dark things plain! 
But to a god nothing c.an be dark.’ In modem 
times the .same feeling finds exnrcs-sion in the 
doctrine that tlie cause of all things is the Un- 
knowable, to which we .are not warranted in ascrib- 
ing thought-, emotion, or uill. If we seek so to 
ascribe them, we land oursel vc.s in self-contradiction. 
In the interests of clear thinking, therefore, we must 
abstain from so ascribing them. Power, indeed, 
must bo assigned to this Unknowable c:insc— bat 
not personality. The antliro}X)morphi.sm which bos 
characterized rclimon from the beginning charac 
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t«rizes it to the end. In the progress of hnman 
thought, antliropomorphism tends gradually to he 
slon^ed off; at first, indeed, the tendency is to 
provide the gods more and more definitely and 
precisely w'ith human limbs and bodies ; but that 
tendency is eventually defeated by its own realiza- 
tion — when fully realized, it becomes intolerable, 
as it was to Plato, and then is doomed. Next, the 
tendency is for religion to insist on investing the 
deity intli the mental and moral qualities of man ; 
and that tendency too — on this theory — eventually 
reveals its own inner and essential self-contra- 
dictions. lYlien this, like the prenous form of 
anthropomorphism, comes to he felt untenable and 
intolerable, religion, in any ordinary sense of the 
word, becomes impossible. 

3 . Origin of anthropomorphism. — Looked at 
from the point of -vdew of evolution, the fate of 
the belief in anthropomorphism was determined 
from the beginning. If it is seen in the end to 
he logically incoherent and impossible, it is so 
because it has carried within itsmf the seed of its 
own destruction from the very beginning. We 
have only, it is argued, to consider its ongin in 
order to see its want of validity. The tendency 
to personify ohieots is exhibited by children — and 
even by animals — at play. Such personification, 
indeed, in the case of both children and dogs, may 
be involuntary and a source of terror; and tlie 
terror may be removed when the object personi- 
fied is shown not to be a li^'ing thing. The same 
tendency is shoivn by the African negro, who, 
starting out on some business, happens to have 
his attention arrested by some object, say a bright 
ebble, and, immediatdy associating it with the 
usiness he is engaged on, picks it up as a fetbh, 
regarding it as a personality which has the power, 
if properly treated, of understanding what he 
wants and of giving him assistance. The same 
tendency to personify objects and to associate 
them with the fortunes of the man who discovers 
their personality, inll account for the fact tliat an 
object thus personified by the father of a family 
or the most infiuential member of a clan comes to 
receive the worship of the whole family or clan, 
and thus becomes not a personal fetish but a 
family god or a tribal god ; and may possibly 
survive and eventually become a national gocf. | 
But the African negro may find out that he gets 
no assistance from the object he picked up; and 
then, though he may cast it away as not being 
really a fetish, still ho usually keeps it, even 
though he pays it no worslup, because it may 
perhaps after all turn out to be an operative 
fetish. In the same way, amongst the African 
negroes and elsewhere, we find traces of gods 
who, though the names and the memory of them 
linger on, receive no worship, because they are no 
longer believed to do good or evil. The belief in 
such gods, and in sucli fetishes, evidently has a 
lessenmg degree of validity ; or perhaps it never 
was really valid at all — its want of validity has 
merely grown more and more patent. That is to 
say, the origin, as well as the history, of tlie belief 
shows that it has no validity ; the tendency to 
personify objects — whether objects of sense or 
objects of thought — which is found in animals and 
children as well as in savages, is the origin of 
anthropomorphism, which is puerile therefore in 
character as well as in origin. The evolution of 
the idea of God, on this argument, is simply the 
process by which a childish error is developed 
slowly to its fullest extent, and now that its in- 
herent inconsistencies and self-contradictions are 
coming to be fully recognized, is being cast off. 
It is a case in which the psychological ‘ projection 
of the self’ into the world is made the basis of an 
attempt to explain all things, and is ultimately 


found to afford no explanation which is satisfactory, 
morally or intellectually, of the not-self. 

4 . The method of science. — From this point of 
view, the not-self, the world around us, must be 
accepted on its own terms, so to speak, and must 
be studied objectively; we must not make the 
mistak-e of assuming it to be a subject, or the 
expression of a subject’s reason or will. We must 
not assume its ways to be our waj-s or to be ex- 
plicable by them or by analogy with them. We 
must take_ them as they are and study them as 
they are given, without presuppositions and with- 
out assuniptiona In a word, we must take as our 
method that of science, the objective method. 
So we shall escape from the error of foisting on 
the facts an anthropomorphic explanation uHch 
they Mull not tolerate. 

I^ow, the object of science is to understand the 
world ; and it may fairly be said that any attempt 
to explain the world assumes the course of the 
world to be e.xplicable. It is assumed not only 
that the course of things is or may be to some 
extent intelligible to the human reason, but also 
that it is fundamentally rational ; every problem 
that presents itself to science is attacked by science 
with the firm con\-iction that there is a solution. 
Such a problem is a challenge to science ; and the 
challenge is never declined on the ground that the 
problem is insoluble. The challenge is ever pre- 
senting itself; the problems submitted are contmu- 
ally being solved. The course of the world is 
continually being exhibited by science as more and 
more intelligible ; and science is perpetually being 
confirmed in its fundamental assumption of tte 
rationality of things. The world becomes daily 
more and more intelligible, on the assumption that 
the reason of things and the reason in things is 
intelligible to the human reason. 

5 . Objective rationality. — Are we then to say 
that science also is anthropomorphic, or are we 
to deny it? In the one case we shall say that 
science, like religion, starts from the human reason, 
and persists in measuring everything by it and 
interpreting everything in conformity with it. 
In that case, if we hold that anthropomorphism 
eventually breaks down in the hands of religion, 
and proves in the long run to be but a puerile 
‘projection of the self' into the external world, 
then the anthropomorphism of science, its assump- 
tion or presumption to read reason — human reason 
— into things, may, like the anthropomorphism of 
religion, pass muster for a while, but eventually 
must be found untenable and intolerable.^ Indeed, 
it may be said, science as well as religion has 
already come to that pass. It is vain to deny 
‘the possibility that being may be_ rational only 
in a very narrow sphere, and that it might some 
day turn towards us another side, about wliich wa 
could build no structure of connected and practical 
thought ’ (Hoffding, T/ie Problems of Philosophy, 
p. 114). Not only does the reason in things cover 
only a very narrow sphere, but its hold on that 
sphere is wanting in security. ‘ With the same 
right with which we reason from the possibility of 
rational knowledge to a unifjing force in Being, 
we might, apparently, reason to an irrational power 
in Being, to a cosmological principle that prevented 
the elements of Being from standing in a_ rationally 
determinable relation to one another’ (ih. p.^135). 

If Being is fundamentally irrational, science’s ex- 
planation of things is purely anthropomorphic, 
if, on the other hand, tlie reason winch science 
professes to discover in things is really found there, 
and not put there, by science, then the reason so 
found is not human reason ; nor does the fact that 
it is intelligible to man avail to prove that it is 
human. It is intelligible because it is reason, not 
because it is human. Science, therefore, in postu 
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lating that the. world is intelligiWe to man is not 
guilty of anthropomorphism ; it does not assume 
that the reason which it strives to understand is 
human, and it does not make the reason which it 
finds. But even so — granted, that is, that to some 
extent, so far as it has gone, science finds in things 
a reason which it does not put there — the possibility 
remains that Being may any day_ turn to us another 
side, displajdng no reason, but irrationality. The 
possibility indeed remains, but science scouts it 
or systematically ignores it ; or, perhaps wo may 
rather say, faith in science forbids us to acknowledge 
it. No unsolved problem in science is admitted to 
be insoluble. In other words, if the rationality of 
things, so far ns it has been discovered by science, 
is a fact and not an assumption, still it is an 
assumption so far as it has not yet been discovered. 
It is not, of course, discredited by the fact that it 
is an assumption, for we must begin with an 
assumption — ny assuming either that things are or 
that they are not, or that they partly are and 
partly are not, rational. And the assumption that 
things -will continue to reveal a reason which, 
though it is not man’s, is intelligible to man, is at 
any rate harmonious ivith the discoveries which 
science has thus far made, even though it be an 
assumption and an act of faith. 

But, granting that we make the assumption and 
show the faith which science demands, we have 
only got thus far, viz. that the power which dis- 
plays itself in things is rational in the sense that 
it is logical. More, indeed, we could not expect 
to get tlian this, for science aims at nothing more ; 
its position is that things are logically comprehen- 
sible ; its coherence is a logical coherence which it 
finds in things and docs not put into them. Even 
then, if we take it that reason and logic are possible 
only to a mind, and that a mind must be self- 
conscious, the utmost that we can get out of 
science, or hold to be implied by science, is that 
there is a self-conscious mind whose power acts 
logically j and even if we grant that there is 
nothing anthropomorphic in this, — on the ground 
that the reason and logic in things are found in 
them and not imputed to them by science — still 
the mind or power thus revealed as superhuman 
is revealed ns merely logical. It is distinctly not 
revealed as moral, or ns recking aught of man. 
Its laws extend to, just ns its rain descends on, the 
unjust and the just alike 5 and science affords not 
the slightest ground for holding that the ultimate 
working of the laws which it discovers favours the 
just ratlier than the unjust. 

If, then, man can discover and does discover in 
things a logic and a reason Avhich ho does not put 
there, if the logic and reason so found are objective, 
and are not created by him, are not images of his 
own making, — are not, in a word, pieces of anthropo- 
morphism, — can wo go further and discover in man’s 
experience anything else which is similarly given 
to him and not created by him? The fact that 
a thing is comprehensible by man is no proof that 
it is the work of man’s reason ; if a reason, p.arti- 
ally intelligible to man’s reason, is found in tilings 
by science, — which looks only for loric and reason, — 
can man and does man, when he looks for more, 
find more than mere reason? Does science exhaust 
objectivity, or does the realm of objectivity include 
other things than rea^n? Is man’s experience of 
the universe that it discloses raison alone to him? 
Man’s experience has been that he has found some- 
thing more in it than a raison partially intelligible 
to him ; he has found in it tlie workings of a power 
which awakes in him a sense of gratitude, of duty, 
of awe, and of fear. 

But the experience in which these workings of 
tliis power are thus disclosed or felt is distinguish- 
able, if not distinct, from the experience, or from 


the aspect of experience, of which science is the 
interpretation or the expression. "Whether we term 
the aspect of experience with which science has to 
do sense-experience or experience of the physical 
or the external world, it is, however defined, at any 
rate marked off from the rest of man’s experience, 
as being but a part and not the whole of human 
experience. Or, if we go so far ns to say there is 
nothing in human experience which may not be 
investigated scientifically, we still indicate by the 
adverb ‘scientifically’ that the point of view of 
science is only one point of view, and that the 
aspect of reality which science confronts is not the 
only aspect which human experience presents to 
man. One and the same set of facts, for instance, 
may be viewed psychologically by science, may bo 
pronounced valid or not valia from the point of 
view of logic, may be estimated right or wrong 
from the standpoint of moralityj holy or sinful in 
the eyes of religion. The scientific aspect is not the 
only aspect of our experience. The scientific is not 
the whole account of that experience. 

6, Ethical qualities. — If, then, the reason which 
science finds in things is not the creation of science, 
is not made after the imago of human reason, and 
is not put into things by science, but is found in 
them and is found to be partially intelligible to 
man, then the same experience, which when studied 
by science reveals a reason which is not man’s, 
may, when regarded in its entirety, or even when 
regarded from other points of view than that of 
science, reveal yet other aspects of that reason in 
things which is studied hy science. If that power 
when studied by science is seen more and more 
clearly, the more it is studied, to be rational and 
self-consistent, it may, when regarded from other 
points of view, disclose other aspects than that of 
logical rationality. It may disclose ethical quali- 
tics. It may disclose qualities, in the apprehension 
of which by the heart, and not merely bj’ the in- 
tellect, religion consists. Whether it doeSj as a 
matter of objective fact, disclose such qualities is 
not the question now before us for discussion. The 
point is that, in thus interrogating experience, we 
are no more guilty of anthropomorphism than is 
science when it interrogates experience. The ques- 
tion, in the case both of religion and of science, 
is what experience discloses when interrogated. 
Science discovers in things the operations of a reason 
which is not human reason ; religion discovers in 
the experience of man the operations of a power 
whose ways are not the ways of man. Above all, 
religion discovers the operations of apcrsonal power. 
The personality of that power is only partially dis- 
closed in those of its operations witli which science 
concerns itself ; and it is disclosed only partially, 
because science is concerned with only a partial 
aspect of its operations. Even when we attempt 
to view its operations from a more comprehensive 
point of ■view than science pretends to offer, the 
conception we then form of it is, doubtless, shaped 
to some extent by our human limitations, and may 
be, nay, has been, generally distorted by tlio.se 
limitations. Of course, eveiy appreliension must, 
to whatever extent, be so shaped, but it does not 
follow from tliis that nothing is apprehended. A 
thing to be misapprehended, even, must be appre- 
hended ; and, to be apprehended, it must be there. 
AVill it, then, bo s.iid : Granting heartily that it 
must bo there, still it can be apprehended only 1^ 
being anthropomorphized? The statement, then, 
is, first, that the power is not personal or .<!piritual ; 
and next, that, owing to the infirmity of the human 
mind, it can only appear, or be conceived, as per- 
sonal. In other yords, the religious experience of 
God as a person is alleged to be not experience, but 
an Interpretation of experience— a false intcr}>reta- 
tion, and an interpretation which, from the natnr* 
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ot tlie case, must be false. “What, then, are the 
grounds on which we can say, a priori, that this 
interpretation, if it is an interpretation, must be 
false ? They can only be that we know something 
which proves that it is false ; that we know, to start 
■with, tliat the power is not personal. But that is 
precisely what we do not know ; that is precisely 
the point which is at issue. The allegation, on 
the one side, is that in religions experience God is 
known as personal. If, on the other side, that is 
denied, then the dispute is as to the nature of 
religious experience, and the dispute can be settled 
only by reference to that experience; it cannot 
be settled by assuming the point at issue, by beg- 
ging the question. The question, then, becomes 
whether the personality of God is a fact of experi- 
ence, or an inference— possibly a false inference — 
from experience. Now, those who have not had a 
given experience — for instance, a blind man who 
has not had experience of colour — are, obviously, 
on unsafe ground if they allege that other people 
have not had that experience, e.g., of colour, but 
have had some other experience, e.g., such as touch, 
which the blind man also enjoys, and from it have 
dra'wn the inference that they see. No blind man 
is, of course, so foolish as to argue in this way. 
He accepts the fact that sighted persons are blessed 
with an experience which he has not ; he may be 
unable to form any idea of what the sensation of 
colour is, but he does not make his incapacity a 
reason for disbelief, or for arguing that sight is not 
an experience, but an inference — a false inference 
— from experience. 

7 . Testimony of experience. — We are, then, 
thrown back upon the necessity of interrogating 
experience, of asking what is found there. A person 
who is not accustomed to a microscope •will not sea 
what is undoubtedly to be seen through it; and we 
cannot accept the fact that he sees nothing as proof 
that nothing is to be seen. So, too, in the interroga- 
tion of religious experience we must accept what 
is found there, and not deny that it is objectively 
there because some of us fail to see it. The posi- 
tion that religion rests on the existence of God as 
a fact given in experience, and not reached by a 
process of inference, which may or may not be 
correct, is a position which this article assumes 
and has not to prove ; here we have to consider 
simply in what sense, if any, religion is anthropo- 
morphic. Now it is undeniable tliat the existence 
and the personality of God may be, and in many 
or most of the stages of religious development have 
been, anthropomorphized ; He has been pictured 
in iiuman form, as indeed also in animal form ; and, 
even when this misrepresentation has been cast 
aside. He has been depicted as having passions 
which are specifically human. But though this 
is perfectly true, it is equally true, and pliilosophi- 
cafly more important, that this process of anthropo- 
morphism has also been combated by the highest 
religious minds as incompatible with the person- 
ality of God as revealed in the religious conscious- 
ness ; and its incompatibility, when thus pointed 
out, has been recognized by others as true to the 
facts of that religious consciousness. Thus, as a 
mere matter of historic fact, it appears that an- 
thropomorphism has been, and is recognized to 
be, a limit and a hindrance to the comprehension 
and realization of the personality of God as revealed 
in the religious consciousness. That being so, the 
attempt to exhibit anthropomorphism as ’a pro- 
ducing condition of this Personality ’ is manifestly 
at variance with the facts ; it is not a producing 
condition, but a distortion of the personality of 
God. That the distortion should be greatest in 
the least mature minds and the lowest forms_ of 
religion is a point which it ia easy to recognize, 
and the recognition of which is compatible with — 


indeed assumes— the recognition that there is some- 
thing_ there to start -with which can be distorted, 
that is to say, anthropomorphized. That misin- 
terpretation precedes recognition of the facts as 
they really are is illustrated by the history of 
science quite as fully as by the histoiy of religion. 
But that the facts were not there, at the beginning, 
to be recognized is a position which neither science 
nor religion can take up. If it be said that science, 
starting from things as they appeared to the mind 
of primitive man, has eventually come back to pro- 
nounce them very different from what they then 
appeared, it is also true that some of the things are 
discovered to have been really facts by the science 
which eventually discerns their right relations. So, 
too, the growth of religion woi3d have been im- 
possible if there had not been at least one fact — 
the personality of God— w'hich it not merely started 
from, but to which it constantly returns, and in 
•which, properly understood, it finds its constant 
touchstone of truth. From this point of view, the 
proper understanding of the personality of God is 
a test of religious truth ; and that personality is 
not properly understood so long as it is interpreted 
on the analogy of human personality — so long, that 
is, as it is interpreted anthroponiorphically. So 
long as it is thus interpreted, or rather misinter- 
preted, the limitations of the finite are necessarily, 
and self-contradictorily, imposed on the Infinite. 
Escape from the self-contradiction is possible only 
so far as we reverse the process, and recognize, 
•with Lotze, that ‘perfect Personality is in God 
only ; to all finite minds there is allotted but a pale 
copy thereof.’ When that is recognized, anthropo- 
morphism is seen for what it is — a misinterpretation 
of what is given in consciousness, leading neces- 
sarily, if slowly, to the assertion that God is not 
revealed in consciousness for what He is, but is 
given either for what He is not — the Unknowable 
— or is not given at all. 

It may perhaps be said that human knowledra, 
to be human, must be contained in human minus, 
and, being so contained, it must be shaped by that 
which contains it; in fine, that in admitting it 
to be human we are asserting it to bo anthropo- 
morphic ; in denying it to be anthropomorphic wo 
are denying that it can be known to man. Thus, 
whatever knoivledge is poured into huni.an niinds 
must be shaped by the mould into which it is 
poured, and so must be anthropomorphic. But 
this argument seems to assume both that the raould 
is shaped before anythin" is poured into it, and 
that tne shape is purely liuman. It fails to con- 
sider the possibility that the vessel is plastic, and 
may be shaped in part by that which is put into 
it; and that consequently, even if the vessel is 
human, it may take a form more or less divine, if 
that which informs it be divine. It tacitly assumes 
that man makes God in his own image ; or, at any 
rate, that man cannot possibly, under any circum- 
stance of inspiration or aspiration, mould himself 
on the image of God : all he can do is to make God 
in his oivn image. But the assumption that roan 
can shape the facts with which ho comes in contact, 
but cannot in the least be shaped by them, is one 
which will scarcely bear examination. Tlie facta 
cannot, of course, shape him if they are unsubstan- 
tial. But if they are unsubstantial, neither can Iw 
shape them. Scepticism at once emerges from this 
line of argument ; it starts by crying of tlie facts, 

‘ They are naught ! they are nauglit 1’ And as long 
as it continues to do so, it is condemned to iramo- 
bility. 

But if ■we use the metaphor of the vcs.scl,— 
whether it be a vessel of clay or of skin, ■whether 
it shapes or is shaped — we should remember that 
it is a metaphor ; and if we cannot speak withont 
metaphors, we may at least ^’nrj" them. We speak 
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of' rising above ourselves, and a fact, fortunately, 
is expressed thereby ; in morality and in religion 
■we may rise above ourselves, even as, from the 
metapliysical point of vie'w, -we may ‘ transcend 
self.’ These facts, or rather the metaphorical ex- 
ression of them, may servo to remind us that we 
0 not merely receive facts and shape them into 
our ouTi likeness, but that ■we go forth into a -world 
of reality and there encounter things which we 
have not made, which are not in our likeness, but 
on which we may model ourselves. 

8. Testimony of feeling. — 'We have considered 
the question of antliropomorphisra thus far, ratlier 
from the point of view of knowledge than of feeling. 
But no answer -will afford permanent satisfaction 
which appeals to knowledge only and not to feeling. 
Practically, the question is one of feeling rather 
than of kno'wledge ; it is : Are we to doubt the 
goodness and love of God, and to suppose that it is 
by the fallacy of anthropomorphism that we ascribe 
them to Him ’ To that ^cation the only answer 
is that we do not doubt God’s love ; we Know it. 
But the ‘ knowledge ’ is not purely or primarily or 
essentially intellectual ; and if it be said that then 
His love is not a matter of knowled^ but of feeling, 
the simple and sufficient reply is : How else is love 
to be known ! If it were a matter of knowledge, it 
might be a matter of inference ; and the inference 
■would be subject to examination, and therefore to 
doubt. It might be represented as an inference 
from the love of man for God, and so as anthr^o- 
morphic, as a human quality ascribed to Him. But 
an essential quality of it — without which it would 
not be what it is— is that it is experienced as His, 
and not as something which remains as it is, whether 
ascribed to Him or not. As a fact of experience, it 
must be accepted on the evidence of those who 
experience it, that our love is a response to His, 
and that it is His which calls forth ours. It is so 
felt. Beyond that, or behind it, it does not seem 
possible to go. Feelings, after all, are facts. 

9. Testimony of action, — Feeling and knowledge 
issue in action. Omniscient love must, from the 
religions point of "view, be the source from which 
all God’s actions flow. From the religious point 
of view, therefore, nothing can be ascribed to Him 
save that which issues from such a source. Human 
actions, on the other hand, have other springs ; 
and anthropomorphism is exhibited when actions 
are ascribed to God, or to the gods, which cannot 
without self-contradiction be imputed to a love 
that is omniscient. Human actions proceeding 
from human passions are essentially characteristic 
of anthropomorphism — more essentially indeed 
than are human parts. The gods of Greece \ycrc 
ns anthropoinorpliic in their passions and actions 
ns in their forms ; and only in their forms were 
they typical of human beings at their best. The 
co-wnraice of Ares, the incontinence of Aphrodite, 
the lusts of Zeus, were doubtless a bequest to Greek 
civilization from barbarous or savage times ; and 
they were a daninosa heredUas. If the bequest 
was not rejected but tolerated, •with more or less 
acquiescence, by most of those who were bom to 
it, the reason doubtless was that the philosophy 
summed up in the sentence, ‘ Man is the measure 
of nil things’ — fdrrwp iib-pov fiyff/xvrot — wns char- 
acteristically Greek : even the gods were made in 
man’s image, and they did not do credit to it. 
Xenophanes s]-K)kc bitterly when ho said that the 
gods of men -were anthropomorphic, just ns the 

f ods of animals, if animals oelioved in gods, would 
e theriomorphic. He f.ailed to note, npp.arcntly, 
that anthropomorphic gods do not always even stay 
anthropomornbie, but revert to tberiomorphism 
and to bestial conduct, AVhere a plurality ot gods 
is believed in, the gods are neces.s.T.rily conceived as 
objects, as items in the world of objects, and there- 
vor. I.— 37 


fore ns limited and circumscribed in their action 
and reaction. The action of any one of them is 
liable to be frustrated by the action of the rest ; 
and behind and over-topping them all there tends 
to rise the vague figure of destiny or fate, to which 
aU are subject ; omnipotence cannot remain in the 
hands of any anthropomorphic god. If anthropo- 
morphism were a fallacy which infected religion 
alone, the position of those who see in religion 
nothing but that fallacy would be stronger than it 
is. On reflexion, however, it is manifest that 
science, as well as religionj has_ had that fallacy 
to contend -with ; in the animistic period of man% 
history, the tendency is to account for the action 
and behaviour of all — even inanimate — things by 
the assumption that their action is anthropo- 
morphic,' and to influence their behaviour by pro- 
ceetogs based on that assumption- Only when 
that assumption is discredited or ignored does it 
become possible to study the interaction of tilings 
scientifically — rerum cognoscere causew — ^to discover 
in them a reason not modelled on man’s, though 
intelligible to it, provided that we reject the 
fallacy of anthropomorphizing their action. Re- 
ligion, also, as well as science, has to throw off the 
foilacions tendency to anthropomorphizo God’s 
action. Polytheism is rendered by its very struc- 
ture incapable of rejecting the fallacy. Mono- 
theism escapes from it only by degrees ; not only 
is vengeance the Lord’s, but the worshipper may 
pray Him of His goodness to ‘ slay mine enemies.’ 
The tendency to assume that God’s ways are ns 
OUT ways is tne essence of anthropomorphism. To 
yield to the tendency and to follow it out to its 
logical extreme is to make God after man’s own 
image. Science, by studying its facts objectively, 
succeeds in escaping from anthropomorphism. Re- 
lirion succeeds in making the same escape only 
where it similarly renounces the a priori method 
of inteipreting God’s action, and farther renounces 
the desire to utilize it os a means to making man’s 
will be done. Religion rises for the first time clear 
of anthropomorphism when the prayer goes up 
from the heart, ‘Thy •will bo done.’ Then, and 
not till then, does the will of God become a fact 
presented to tlie religions consciousness, a fact 
which for the religious mind possesses as much 
objectivity os for the scientific mind do the facts 
studied by science, and for the non-religious mind 
is as meaningless as for the non-mathematical 
mind a mathematical formula is. The difference 
may bo illustrated by contrasting the petition, 

‘ Slay mine enemies,’ -unth the command to love 
our enemies : the former is properly addressed to 
an anthropomorphic Md ; the latter could only 
proceed from a very God, and bo accepted as of 
objective validity only by a religious mind. The 
fact that religion is not anthropomorphic is shown 
by the -way in which the Christian revelation set 
ns ideals before mankind lines of action (such as 
humility, love of enemies) which were paradoxical 
and foolish in the eyes of the world, tnough svise 
to those who had eyes to sea Ajid the motives 
suggested were to do God’s will, to be like unto 
Him, to be pure even ns Ha Should it bo objected 
that validity is accorded even by non-rcligious 
minds to the precept of loving our enemies, wo 
may use anotlier illustration: the command to 
give your coat also to him -who takes your cloke is 
one which cannot be justified on the princinlc.s of 
any non-religious system of ethics, and is one 
which is not accepted as valid by common sense : 
it is one which no anthropomoi^hic deity could 
self-consistcntly enunciate. The words in whicli 
the command is couched are, of coarse, intelligible 
to all ; tbe value of the command i.s for the non- 
religious mind naught ; only for him to whom it L? 
revealed as God’s will, as the course of action 
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which will be followed by him so far as God’s will 
operates through him, does it become an objective 
fact possessing the same objectivity for him that 
the facts of science have for the scientific mind. 
It is not that the same thing is presented to the 
religious and the non-religions mmd and produces 
difierent effects in the two cases : it is that the 
will of God is accepted by the one and rejected by 
the other, and that for him who accepts it aU 
things become new — Giod is no lon^r anthropo- 
morphic. To allege that religion m necessarily 
belief in an anthropomorphic god is to close our 
eyes to the fact that the point on which the fate of 
practical religion turns is whether Gkid’s will shall 
be done or man’s. In the one case God — if a God 
be believed^ in — is anthropomorphized; in the 
other, man is conformed to God. If ho bo so con- 
formed, God’s vvill acts in him and through him. 
So far as he^ is_ thus conformed, God’s lungdom 
comes. His will is done. It is in his action, when 
it is directed to doing God’s will, that man shows 
likest God. 

10. In conclusion, the view that religion is anthro- 
pomorphic seems to be based on an assumption, viz. 
that reason and love, because they occur in man, 
are limited to man. If that assumption be con- 
ceded, then it necessarily follows that to find 
reason and love elsewhere is a piece of pure anthro- 
pomorphism ; the reason and love thus projected 
on to the clouds are, ex hypothesi, merely phantas- 
magoric, whether they be the reason proclaimed by 
science or the love proclaimed by religion. The 
reason thus projected is human reason ; the love, 
human love. 'We may have soared for a while into 
the clouds, but the string of anthropomorphism all 
the time was round our met, and brings us back to 
the facta we started from, — there they are just as 
they were when we started. We never have got 
clear of human limitations, never have lost ourselves 
in the Divine Love. We may have lost sight of 
self; but we come down to earth, and recognize 
that it was the self who imagined that self was 
transcended or lost. W e have aim ply seen ourselves, 
our form, our human form, projected on to the 
clouds, "ifet, after all, it is merely an assumption 
— and not the only possible assumption — that reason 
and love, because they occur in man, are limited to 
man. It may equally well be that reason and love 
are not limited to man, but revealed to him. And 
the question then becomes one of fact, whether 
such revelation is experienced. As a question of 
fact and of feeling, it can be answered only by 
experience and with reference to the experience. 
Those who have not the experience must make 
some assumption with regard to it; those who 
have it need make none. Experience excludes 
hypothesis. 
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ANTICHRIST, — i. The name irrlxparrat occurs 
for the first time in Christian literature (1 Jn 2“ 
4’, 2 Jn’). The ideas which are associated with 
this name, in particular the conception of a God- 
opposing tyrant and ruler of the last times, reach 
back witli certainty to the most flourishing period 
of Jewish Apocalyptic literature. It is most likely 
that they have their deeper roots not in definite 
historical phenomena and experiences, but in a 


mytholorical and speculative idea, namely, the 
idea of the battle of God with the devil at the end 
of the world. 

This conception seems to have arisen In the Persian eschatology 
(the battle of Ahura Mazda with Angra Mainyu ; cf. Boussot, Rtt 
d. Judentumst, 684 ft.), and to have penetrated from this source 
Into the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. The opposition between 
God and the devil, who is^ Introduced under the names Bdtop, 
o-oravor, JiaSoXor, ornfis. afpiov, if the Chief Of the leading ideas 
of the Jewish lource of the Testaments of the Twelve Patnardis, 
which undoubtedly arose in the Maccabssan period. Even here 
Beliar appears as the enemy of the last times. It Is said of the 
Messiah (Levi 181*) : ‘ And BsIIar will be bound by Him, and He 
will j^ive His children power to trample on the evil spirits.' In 
the same way, the description of the last great battle in Attump, 
Mos. floi) begini as follows ; 'And then will His (God’s) rule 
over all creatures be manifest, then will the devil be brought to 
naught.’ The same thought If alfo to be found in the Gospels 
(Mt 12M, Lk 11”, Jn 12n 14« Ifpl; cf. Rev 1285 igiff. jels 
201-S- 7-10 ; Bousset, Rtl. d. Judentumss, 288 ff.. 882 IT.). 

It is very likely that ‘Antichrist’ is originally 
nothing else than the incarnate devil, and that the 
idea or the battle of God with a human opuonent, 
in which all devilish wickedness would become 


incarnate, arose under the influence of definite 
historical conditions. 

2. In fact it is very probable that the roots of 
the conception of Antiom^t are even more wide- 
spread. We shall have to assume that the idea of 
the battle of God with the devil was closely inter- 
woven with related mythological fancies regarding 
the battle of God with a dragon-ltke monster. 

Traces of these ideas, which probably take their rise from the 
Babylonian battle of Msrduk with Tiamat, are already to be 
foimd In oil parts of the OT (cf. Ounkel, Sehbpfung und Chaos, 
1895). In this way the fl^re of the devil and the dragon-Ilke 
monster of chaos are combined into one (cf. Rev 12). Thus we 
need not be surprised If the Sguro of toe devil incarnate, the 
figure of Antichrist, here and there bears distinct traces ol the 
features of that mythical monster, end manifests a ghostly super- 
human character which cannot pottibly be explained from the 
definite historical situations of the separate predictions. Thus 
even in Dn 8 the figure of Antiochna rv. is depicted a1tb the 
superhuman features of the monster, where we read that the 
little horn raised Itself ogalnst the hoetof heaven and cast down 
some of them to the ground. In the same way Pompey In the 
song of triumph over his death (Ps. Sol. 2) Is described as the 
dragon of Obaos, whom God destroyed because ho rose up 
against Him. It Is also a significant fact that Antichrist In a 
ieries of later passages receives the name which in the older 
sources (Test. Patr„ etc.) was applied to the devil— Beliar 
(acc. to pg 185 in all probability on^ally a god of the under 
world) ;cf. 2 Oo 615(7) Aseens. it. 4^-, SitylU Tii. 6Sfl., U. 107. 

3. The idea of Antichrist itself can bo traced 
hack to the 2na cent. B.C., and appears first of 
all in the Book of Daniel, which belongs to the 
Maccabfean age. The historical figure whose 
features have in the first place been attnbuted 
to Antichrist is tlie Syrian king Antiochvs IV. 
Epiphancs, the persecutor of the Jews. In par- 
ticular, the representations of Dn 7*’ 

have been of lasting influence. That Antichrist 
(‘the king of the Nortn,’ ll**) wUI appear as a mighty 
king wth great armies, that ho will destroy three 
kings (the ‘three horns,’ 7^*”}, that Edomites, 
Moabites, and Ammonites are to be spared by bm 
(11*’), that Libyans and Cnshitcs will follow m his 
train (11**), that he •will persecute the sainte (7”)i 


that ho will reign years (7* etc.), and that he 
will set up in the Temple the ‘abomination or 
desolation ^()55^Xio';«t rpt ipppdsrewt, 8” 9” 12 “)--b]I 


this belongs, from this time onward, to the standing 
requirements of the Antichrist legend. The end 
predicted by ‘Daniel’ did not come, but his book 
receiv^ a place in the canon ; and thus the faithful 
still expected the fulfilment of his predictions m 
the future, and handed them on from generation w 
generation. In this process the figure of Anti- 
christ’ came to be separated from the historical 
figure of Antioohus rv., and became the t^e of the 
(Jod-opposing tyrant who was discovered new in 
this and now in that historical character. 

' . yjg 


captor Oz wcru=aicui, wjc wi 

that is the Divine adversary, the ‘ dragon ' of the last “'J'” < ^ ‘ 
his destruction is celebrated in triamphant etraini by 
os a great act of his God (25«=5). In the Aspmption oJ^M • 
(ch. 8) a remarkable prophetic picture of the cruel tyrant 
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outlined ; and, H minutely examined, it seems to bo a figure 
possessing the mixed features of Antiochus Eplphancs and 
Herod the Great. 

In the Roman period the character of the Emperor CaligtUa 
(A.D. 87-tl) Influenced the history of the legend. The fearful 
time of anxiety, when Caligula, embittered by the revolt of the 
Jews at Jamnia, gave the order to the governor Petronlns to 
erect his statue In the Temple, recalled afresh the prediction of 
Danleh The predicOon regarding the pSiKvypa rnr <pij(iu<r»Mt 
seemed to receive its fulfilment. The ever-recurring expecta- 
tion of later times, that Antichrist would take his place In the 
Temple of Jerusalem, dates In all probability from this period. 
The smallJewish ApocaI}T)5o, adopted to a lange extent In MklS 
and lit 24 and Interwoven with words of Christ, may data from 
this time. In the same way the attempt has been widely made 
to find in Rev 18 a source belonging to this time, chiefly for the 
reason that the name raiov Kcutrop actually makes up the 
number 610 ; and several manuscripts of Rev ISH preserve this 
number <instend of 006). Then we shall see later bow the 
expectation of Antichrist was carried over to the pereon of Eero. 
Fi^Iy, in 4 Ezr O’, too, we find in quite general terms attention 
called to the last hostile tyrant of the last times: 'regnabit, 
quem non aperant'Kcf. the Syrian Apoo. Bar. 40). 

4. Christianily took over from Judaism this 
•whole cycle of ideas, and we meet numerous 
traces of these conceptions in the NT. In the 
eschatological chapters (Mk 13, Mt 24) we have 
in all likelihood, as has already been indicated, a 
small apocalypse of Anticlirist, interwoven Muth 
words of Jesus, if we are entitled to interpret the 
pSfhvyiM T^r ipnpLiSiaew (Mt 24”, Mk 13”), which 
stands in the holy place, in terms of 2 Thess 2*. In 
particular, the predictions of the Revelation of 
John borrow their fundamental tone from the fancies 
regarding Antichrist. The eleventh chapter, ■with 
its prediction of the beast rising from the abyss 
(a mythical idea), who, as a hostile tyrant, sur- 
roiuided by great armies, appears in Jerusalem and 
kills the witnesses of God, is entirely on the lines 
of Jewish Apocalyptic prophecy. Finally, if the 
beast, who is called up by the devil (Rev 13*®'), 
and who rises out of the sea, is regarded as indi- 
cating the Roman empire, or more particularly a 
Roman ruler, wo have here, too, the character of 
the Antichrist, the God-opposing tyrant, preserved. 

5. A strongly marked transformation of the 
whole idea, from a specifically Christian stand- 
point, is indicated b^ the discussion in 2 Th 2, 
which the present ■writer, in spite of renewed and 
energetic opposition on the part of Wredo [TV, new 
ser. lx.’), prefers to ascribe to St. Paul himself. 
Certainly here, too, the figure which controls the 
Jewish Apocalyptic thought forms the funda- 
mental conception, as is proved W the names 
(2’'-) A thOporroi rijs iyoplas (perhaps Ilcliar ; cf. the 
OT ^5C^?*’»), 6 ivriKtlfityat, os well os by the 
play upon I)n 11**, which is found here. But, on 
the otner hand, the Antichrist is no longer the 
God-opposing tyrant, but a seductive agency, which 
works oy signs and wonders, and seeks to obtain 
Divine worship. Antichrist here is a false Messiah, 
a prophet who, it is assumed, will call forth the 
faith of those Jews who have rejected the true 
Messiah (2‘’'“). At the same time the idea ia 
raised still farther into the realm of the super- 
human (2*, droSeiKvt/rra iavrSr, in Irrw Stit). 
Accordingly, this false Messiah is now for the 
first time in a real and premer sense regarded as 
the opponent of the true Messiah. By means of 
the latter his destruction shall bo accomplished, 
and this is described in 2* in the words of Is 11’ 
(xai ir rrrtipan hi x’diAwv dveXei iceprj. . . . The 
Targum on the passage, too, interprets the ‘lawless 
one’ as Antichrist). A remarkably puzzling trait 
is the ‘sitting’ of the irSporros rqt irofdai m the 
temple of God — probably, ns we saw above, a 
reminiscence from the time of Caligula. But this 
trait also fits into the new comprehensive picture 
of the seductive personality. If, finallv, the enig- 
matic reference to a power which still keeps the 
npi>earance of Antichrist in check (r4 Karixer, 6 
Kar(x<ev) bo correctly interpreted as referring to tho 
Roman empire, then the separation of tho idea of 


Antichrist from the political tendency, which up to 
this time adliered to it, comes more clearly to the 
front. Accordingly the significant change, wliich 
2 Thess. has efiected in the idea of Antichrist, con- 
sists in this, that here out of the God-opposing 
tyrant the seductive adversary of the last times has 
been developed, so that, while the original idea led 
to the proclamation of the Roman empire or of a 
Roman emperor as Antichrist (Revelation of John), 
here the figure of the drriKel/neyos obtains a non- 
political, purely ideal signification. In this process 
of re-momding, which has become of world-vride 
historical importance, the genius of St. Paul is in 
all probability manifested, or in any case the 
genius of youthful Cliristionity, freeing itself from 
Judaism and placing its foot in the world of the 
Roman empire. 

This new conception seems to have found accejit- 
ance in ■wide-spread Christian circles. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel, too, appears to give expression 
to tho thought tliat the Jews, because they have 
not believed on the true Christ, who was sent of 
God, ■will place tlieir faith in the false Messiah, 
who will come forward in his o^vn name (5“). 
From this point of view we are enabled to under- 
stand how, in the Epistles of John, Antichrist is 
connected rrith false teaching (1 Jn 2*®' 4*, 2 Jn I), 

and how in general the appearance of false teach- 
ing is thought of as one of tho signs of the last time 
— as the crowning point of Satanic malice (1 Ti 4*, 
2 Ti 3», 2 P 3®). 

The AiJaxq Twy ip* aTroffriXwy, 10*, In Its description of Anti- 
christ, msnUestly borrows from 2 Th. («ol viiT* iMv^otrai i «<r- 
poirXavot wr vlht ToO Oiov koX iroirt xol Ttparay. In tho 

Christian Sibyllinet, 111. 03 tf. , probably of » Isto dsto fcf. Bousset, 
art. * Slbyllen’ In PEES) tn tho concrotlon of which the flpuro 
of Simon Magus has been uifluentlsl. ‘ BelUr ' Is In tlie Ctstpisce 
a wonder-worker endowed with Satnnio powers. In fact, even 
the ftuthor of the Rettloffon of John hss paid his tribute to tho 
now conception 1 In tho second beast, which comes from tho 
land (cb. 18), he hss Introduced Into his prediction the figure of 
the Rntl-Ohristian false prophet (10” IB*), who performs signs 
end wonders to seduce the world- Of course be could not give 
tho letter eny Independent slmiiDcanco; so be made it the 
servant snd assistant of the first beast, tho anti-Christian Roman 
empire (Bousset, Kom, mr Offetibar, Joh., ad loe.). 

6, But this anti-Jewish conception, which corre- 
sponded better vvith tho position of Christianity in 
the Roman State, was prevented from obtaining 
exclusive predominance in tho Christian tradi- 
tion. This was due to tho acceptance in wide circles 
of a remarkable combination of tbe Anticlirist 
legend with the popular expectation of tlie return 
of Nero, prevalent originally among the heathen 
classes. Not long after tho death of Nero, the 
rumour arose that ho was not dead, but was stUl 
alive, or that after his death ho would re-appear 
(Sneton. Nero, 57 ; Tacitus, Jlist. ii. 8). As Nero 
had stood in friendly relations to the Farthians in 
his lifetime (Sucton. 47, 67), tho report was now cir- 
culated that he had fled to them, and would retum 
■with a Parthian army to take vengeance on Rome. 
Deceivers made use of the rumour to appear under 
the mask of Nero. Such an one came forward 
as early ns tho year A-D. 69, under Otho ((Jalba) 
(Tacitus, Jlist. ii. 8-9 ; Dio Cassius, Ixiv. 0 ; Zon- 
aras, xi. 16), and a second appeared under Titus 
(Zonaras, xi. 12 ; probably also Sucton. 67). Even 
in 100 A.D. tho belief that Nero was still alive 
was held by many (cf. Bousset, Com.stf), 41111.; 
Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, Ivii fT.). This popular 
heathen belief was now adopted first of all by tho 
Je-wish Apocalyptic writers. While the author of 
the 4th [Jewish) Sibylline (70 A.D.) takes it over 
simply ■without any special tendency (iv. 137-139), 
the author of tho (Jewish ?) original basis of Rev 17 
(Bousset, 414-416) expects the return of Nero with 
the Parthinns to take vengeance on Rome, because 
she had shed tbe blood of tlie saints (17*, destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem p] ; sal is rod aX/mrot rur paprip'jiv 
'IqvoD is a later addition). In the 5tli5i6yf/«ns, which 
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for the most part (mth the exception of -v-v. 1-61) 
was -wTitten by a Jewish writer at the end of the 
1st cent. (J. Geffcken, ‘ Komp. n. Entstehungszeit 
der Orac. Sibyll.,’ TU, newser. rai. 1, p. 22 ff.), the 
subject of the return of Nero is mentioned by the 
author no fewer than three times (137-154, 214-227, 
S61-385)- Here the figure of Nero is already dis- 
torted into a ghostly demon ; his return and the 
terrible war, which will then convulse the world, 
ivill be the beginning of the last end. The Christian 
as well as the Jewish Apocalyptio thought took 

E ossession of the Nero legend, and on this soil the 
gnre of the returning Nero was quite identified 
with that of Antichrist. Then we have to take 
into account the additional circumstance that the 
longer the period from the death of Nero became, 
the less could a sL..ple return of the livinq Nero be 
expected, and the more did the expectation of his 
return from the under world grow. In this way, 
too, his fimre became more and more hellish and 
ghostly : the relation to the Parthians is lost sight 
of, and instead of an adv’ersary of Borne he becomes 
an opponent of God and Christ. 

In particular, this is the form taken hy the legend of Nero tn 
the mind of the final redactor of the Boole of Recelation, who 
composed ch. IS in comparative independence, and in .-h. 17 (see 
above) work^ over a more ancient document. Here Nero is the 
beast that rises out of the abj'ss (178) whi^ was, is not, and 
again shall be, in order that it may go into perdition (1711) ; he 
is ' the head as it had been slain ’ (13^1*), the cruel adversary of 
&e Lamb ; and so both are indicated by the same phrase iit 
!<rifiayiievoiiii ) ; he Is the tyrant who receives worship over the 
whole earth (IS*- etc.), and the terrible opponent of the Iamb 
in the last great decisive battle (I7i* 101*®). Without doubt the 
• number of the beast ' (1318) refers to him (according to the great 
majority of manuscripts, jni ; the other reading, how- 

ever, leads to the Latin form : 616= nop TU). 

Ill the smaU apocalypse in the Ascens. Is. 3“'’- 
41 *, which dates from the second, or perhaps 
only from the third, decade of the 2nd cent. 
(Harnack, Chronol. der altchristl. Lit. L 673), we 
clearly see the final combination of two figures 
origmally ^ite foreign to each other, when we 
read that Beliar, the king of this world, inll 
descend from the firmament in the form of a man, 
who is depicted as the matricidal tyrant Nero. 
The beginning of the 6th Sibylline (w. 1-51), too, 
probably a Jeivish composition inserted by the 
redactor in the time of hlarcus Aurelius, identifies 
Nero -with the figure of Anticiirist (w, 23-34; eXr 
avaK&iiypei taiiwv 6eQ airbv). In the 8th Sibylline 
(idii. 682"., 140 ff., 151 ff.), wliich dates from the 
period immediately preceding tlie death of Marcus 
Aurelius, only faint reminiscences are to be found. 
But Victorinus of Pettau, who wrote his Com. 
on the Revelation in the age of Diocletian, still 
knows the relation of tlie writing to the legend 
of Nero (Bousset, 53 ff.). The apologist Com- 
modian, who probably did not uTite his Carmen 
apoloqeticum till the beginning of the 4th cent. 
(A. Harnack, Chronol. ii. 433-442), is acquainted 
with two figures of Antichrist, one of which ho still 
identifies with Nero redivivus. 

7 . But even in the 2nd cent, the legend of Nero 
lost its influence on the minds of men, and in the 
same deuree the anti-Jeivish conception, borrowed 
from 2 Tliess. 2, which was free from historical and 
political limitations, gained the_ upper hand. On 
the gioiind of exegetical combinations, in parti- 
cular, under the influence of a renewed use of the 
predictions of Daniel, and by the_ help of other 
traditions — here the combination ■with the idea of 
a world-conflagration, which also in all probability 
arose from the Persian apocMyptic, is ^ecially to 
bo mentioned — the conception was filled out in 
detail, and continued to exhibit in all its particulars 
a remarkable persistency. 

Antichrist is to come from the tribe of Pan (cf. Bev 7* ; also 
Poussett, t>, 2 . 53 ). He shall appear to Jerusalem as a mighty 
ruler, subdue three rulers, assemble the armies of the world 
around him, perform signs and wonders, and demand Divine 
worship. Elijah and Enoch, who both appear as witnesses 


against him, shall be subdued and slain. The Jews shall 
believe on him, and he shall rebuild the Temple. He shall 
persecute those among the Jews who retuse him their faith. 
These, however, shall bo saved by a miraculous interference of 
God (the angel). Ho will put his seal upon his faithful, so that 
only he who bears this seal shall be free to buy and sell (cf. 
Bev ISlSf.). nnally, the famine of the last times shall overtake 
him, from which he will not be able to save his followers ; then 
at the last he shall be subdued and destroyed by Christ, and 
the general conflagration folloivs. These are the ever recurring 
features of this picture of the future, which continues to persist 
^ro^l^t the centuries (of., for the proofs in detail, Bousset, 

ihe same ideas are already to he found in broad outline in 
the eschatological portions of Irenaius (odr. Bareses, v.), and 
in Hippolytns (de AnCichristo and Com. on Banie!}. In times 
of pohtical ercitement during the course of the following 
cenmries, men always turned afresh to the prophecy regarding 
Antichrist. The ertemal features of the prophecy change, and 
special historical prophecies come to the front, but in the back- 
rivmnd the prediction of Antichrist, connect^ with nodeflnite 
time, remains pretty much unchanged. Thus we find in the 
beginning of the Testamentum Domini, lately odit^ by 
Eahmanl, an apocaljTMe of the time of Deolus, althongh it has 
undergone a later redaction (Harnack, Chronol. Ji. Blit!.). la 
this work the description of the externa] appearance of Anti- 
christ is of interest (of. also the Coptic and the Jewish Apoealypse 
of Elijah ; see below). The Ume of Aurellan and OalUenus, 
irfth its embittered struggles between the Bomani and the 
Persians as well as between the Boman emperors and pre- 
tenders, seems to have dven new food to the Apocalyptio 
fancy. Prom this time, In all probability, dates the Jewish 
Apoeatifpse (ff Elijah, which is preserved to us in Hebrew, end 
In which, if Buttenwieser’s oonjeotures (Nine hei. Eliatapoha- 
fjfpM, Leip;^, 1897) are correct, Odhamat of Palmj-ra appears 
as Antichrist. In the same period arose undoubtedly the 
prophecy of the ISth Sibylline, which ends in a gioriflcation of 
Odhionat, but does not belong to the Antichrist predictions 
proper. It is also possible that the special Antichrist passages 
in tne Srd Sibylline, v. 630., and at the end of the 2nd Sibylline. 
belong to these circumstances (Bousset, PRE^ xviii. 2730.). 
Finally, it seems as U the punling Coptic Apocalypse qf Elijah. 
contained in two partially preserved revisions, whl^ shows 
signs ol repeated corrections, had been worked over perhaps 
for the last time In this age (Steindor0, TU, new ser. U. 8 ; 
Bousset, ZUehr. f. Kirchengtidu xx. 2, pp. 103-112). 

Lactantius, in the Divin. Institut. vil. 140., presents the 
Antichrist le^nd in an original and Interesting torm, which 
shows a certain amount of contact, on the one hand, with the 
Apocalypse of Elijah, which has just been mentioned, and, on 
the other hand, with the Carmen apologeticnm of Comroodlan 
(belonging to the first decades of the 4tb cent.). 

8 . A new turn in the history of the lenend is 
represented by the so-called Tiburtinc Swt/lline, 
By means of tne investigations, which all point to 
the same conclusion, undertaken by Sackur 
Teecte nnd Forschungen, p. 114 fl.), by Kampers 
{Die dcutsche Kaiseridee, p. 18 f.), and by Bousset 
(Antichrist), it has been settled that the Kburtino 
Sibylline, which apjiears in various editions and 
revisions of the Middle Ages, goes back to m 
original document which was composed in the 
4th century. Since Basset pulilishea a ‘Wisdom 
of the Sibyl’ (Les Apocryphes ithiopiennes, x.) 
from Ethiopic and Arabic sources, which in itself 
is closely connected 'ivith the Tiburtina, but is 
enlarged by predictions which go doiyn to the 
date of the sons of Hamn al-Bashid, it_ lias be- 
come still more easy to rc-construct the onginal of 
the old Tiburtina. This Sibylline, dating from 
the 4th cent., and celebrating the Emperor 
Constans as the last ruler, is of importance, 
because in it occurs for the first time the jirophecy 
regarding (he last emperor, who, before the advent 
of Anticiirist, shall obtain dominion over tlie whole 
world, and at the end of his reign shall march to 
Jerusalem and lay doira his crown on GolgotU^ 
From this time onwards the last ruler of the world 
before Antichrist becomes a standing requi-sitc of 
Uie legend. In the treatise on Antichrist preserved 
in Latin under the name of Ephraim (Isidore), 
whicli probably dates from the 4th cent., and 
whicii lias been published by Caspari (Brief e und 
Abhandlungcn, 1890, pp. 20811., 429(1.), this change 
in the legend is also already indicated : ‘ Christian- 
orum imperium traditur Deo et patri' (ch, 5). 

There arc, besides, a number of on Anticnnff 

which have been banded down to us under Ephraim s name, m, 
e.p., a XiSyov *»? napov^Cap rov Kvptov jeaV vtot 
TOV K^ffuov «xl clf TTyy Kopovuiay tov *AvTtXP‘<n^ *ilr 

222-250, iii. 154-143; related treatises ore to be /ound amoniT 
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Ephrilm’s works in Bousset, 23f.): fvirthcr, n Syrian 

homily (Th. J. Lamy, ili. 1S7 ft.), which— it is true — in iU present 
redaction predicts the rising of Isiim. Closely related to the 
Greek Ephraim are the a-rpi tn/rreAefar tov (crfa/iou of pseudo- 
Hippolytus and a pseudo-Johannine Apocalypse (Tischendorf, 
Apocalypses apocrypheE). The fifteenth Catechcsis of Cj'ril of 
Jerusalem should also be mentioned here. 

9. Antichrist Apoenlyp.ses flourished again in 
the age of Islam. In the very beginning of it we 
meet tvith the most curious and notable of these 
prophetic books, viz. the pseudo-Methodius, which 
IB extant in no fewer than three Greek recensions, 
a Latin translation, and various Greek and Latin 
redactions (the original Greek text is found in 
Istrin [see below], the Latin text in Sacknr, 
on. cit.). Here the emperor of the future, who 
sliall miraculously wake out of sleep, overcome 
Islfim, and obtain the dominion of the world, has 
already hecome the most striking figure in the 
picture of the future. Then a number of ByMntinc 
^ophecies, which accompany the reip;ns of the 
Byzantine emperors and their fates, are influenced 
by pseudo-Methodius. 

Ono prophetic composition, written in verse and adorned with 
^ctures, which is ascribed to Leo vi. the philosopher (Migne, 
Patrol. Graca, evil. 1121 ft.), predicts, e.g,, the fall of the house 
of the Comnenl, and celebrates the emperor of the future, who, 
waking miraculously from the sleep of death, shall rise out of 
his grave. The legend of the sleeinng emperor of the future is 
everywhere closely interwoven with the tradition of Antichrist. 
We possess, further, a Greek pronhccy associated with the 
name of Daniel (alon^ide of a probably more onclent Armenian 
Daniel-apocalj'pse, Bousset, Avtichnst, 41 tt.), which, in the 

S eriod of the Latin empire, i>redicta the restoration of the 
reek rule (Bousset, Zlschr./. Kircliengetch. xx. 2S9f.). 

In the regions of the East which were ruled over by Islkm, 
the age of Islam and the Crusades was exceedingly productive 
of prophecies of Antichrist, To this period belong the Apo<»- 
typses wliich arc contained in the so-called laber Clemcntis di*. 
eipvli Si. Petri (P/tri apostoli apoeahjpsis per Ctementem) In 
the Arabic, Ethlopic, and proKably also the Syriac tongue 
(Bousset, Antichrist, l.'ill.), the Coptic (14th) Eiaion of Daniel 
(in tile appendix to Woldo'a edition of the Codex Alexatidrinua, 
Oxford, litifl), also the above-mentioned Ethloplc-Areblc IVCsdom 
of the Sibyl, and finally the later S.vriac Apocalypse of Ezra 
(Bousset, Anliehrist, 45 fl.). In the age of IsUm we hare also a 
revival of Jetcish Apocalyptic literature, probably to a large 
extent caused by the Christian prophetic writings. One of the 
most Interesting of the writings here to be indicated is the 
Jewish hi.story of Daniel which is handed down In the Persian 
tongue (llerx, Arehiv zur Erforseh. des AT, 1.). Alongside of 
this work there is a series of other writings : the Mysteries o] 
Siineon-ben-Jochai, the Midrash Vajoscha, the Signs of the 
Messiah, the Bonk of Zenthljabel, etc. (cf. Buttenwieser, Neo- 

Apocali/jtlieJeicish Literature, lOOlX 
10 . Tilts whole type of predictions came to (he 
West in tlie book of pseudo-Methodius, which was 
early translated into Latin. The Tiburtina, too, 
with its numerous recensions, accompanying the 
history of the German emperors, plays a special 
r6lo. Finally, great influence was exerted by the 
letter which the monk Adso (954) wrote to the 
'inecn Gerberga: de Ortn et Tcnmnrc Antichristi 
(cf. Sackur, Sibull. Texte und Forsrhunr/en, ii.). 
Then the legend of Antichrist passed through its 
classical period in the West, in which it even made 
history. Since the beginning of the 2nd Christian 
niillcnnium a strong increase in the eschatolomcal 
direction cfxn be observed. This was intensified by 
the excitement which was produced in the lands of 
the West by the Crusadc.s. All these fantastic 
esolmtological (endencies found their intellectual 
focus in the person and activity of the nbliot 
Joacliim of Floris (end of 12th cent,); in particular, 
the intellectual movements which he originated 
found ready acceptance in the Franciscan order, 
and especially among those Franciscans who wore 
inclined to form an opposition. Thus the time 
came when people saw Antichrist, or the fore- 
runner of ,-\ntichri8t, in every ecclesiastical, politi- 
cal, national, or social opponent, and the catch- 
word ‘Antichrist’ sounded on all sides: in the 
stmjrgle between the Emperor and the Tope, the 
Guclfs and Ghibcllines, opi>osing Franciscans and 
the Papacy, between heretics and the Chnrch, 
reformative social movements and the ruling 
powers opposed to them (Iteformniio Si^ismurtdi, 


Onus Bcelcsice of Berthold of Chiemsee) ; in sculp- 
ture and painting {e.g. cf. Signorelli’s picture in the 
cathedral of Orvieto), in lyric, epic, and dramatic 
poetry (cf. esp. the Ludus de Antxchristo, ed. W. 
Aleyer)j the motives were supplied by the propliecy 
of Antichrist. In particular, the belief that the 
Pope of Borne was Antichrist, or at least his fore- 
runner (antichristus minor, mystievs), becaine of 
world-Avide historical importance. This view was 
assiduously cultivated by the Franciscans of the 
opposition, who had remained true to the original 
ideal of poverty. From them the conviction passed 
over to the pro-Reformation sects ; the Bohemians 
Milit of Kremsier {Libcllus dc Antichristo) and 
M.atthias of Janow are connected with them in 
a way which can quite easily be traced. WycHf 
and his follower Michael Purvey (the probable 
author of the work edited by Luther [1628], Com. 
in j^oealypsin ante centum annos editus), ns well 
as Hnss on the other side, are fiimly convinced 
of the anti-Christian nature of the Papacy. 

In a particularly Instmctive monograph, II. Preusa baa ahown 
how important a rfllc the idea of Antichrist played In the 
ago of Luther among the widest classes of the people — how the 
Idea gradually dawned on Luther’s mind, and became fixed, 
that the Pope of Home was the incam-'te Antichrist, and how 
this conviction led him to more keen and daring opposition to 
the Papacj’.and filled his eoiil witli all ihc passion and remorse- 
lessness of battle. Thus In the Articles of Schmalkald, which 
were composed by Luther himself, the proposition that the 
Pope is Antichrist has been raised to an article of faith (Part 11. 
art. Iv. ‘de Papatu,’ { 10 1.); while in the drawing up of the 
Augiistana, political reasons prevented this conviction from 
being expressed. 

In the centnrics that followed the Reformation, 
the doctrine that the Pope was Antichrist gradually 
receded into the background. It was, of course, 
still resolutely held by Protestant scholars, par- 
ticularly by commentators on the Apocalypse even 
in our otvn times. But it came to bo more and 
more only learned pedantry, and the belief no 
longer possessed the power of forming history. 
With this last plia.so the interest in the legend 
entirely disaujicared, and it is now to be found 
only among tno lower ela-sscs of the Christian com- 
munity, among sects, eccentric individuals, and 
fanatics. 

LiTcnATURK.— The rcrpectlve nrtt. In PltE3, Hastings’ DB, 
Smith’s D/J, the JSBi.; Iliithc’s BifcelioSrferiucA. For the legend 
of Antichrist in Jewish anil Christian times : R. H. Charles, 
Asceneionof Isaiah, lOtxi. Introd. Il-Ixxiil ; W. Bousset, Itel-d. 
Judentuins im neutest. '/.eitatter-, 1900, p. 201 Cf., Die Offenbar, 
JoAannis^ (in Mever), 1900, passim-, and generally the modem 
comm, on Revelalion and EThe-salonians. For the history of 
the Xero-legend : J. GefTchen, V, 1S99, p. 44C tl.; Th. Zahn, 
ZKWL, 18S0. S37 ft.; W. Bousset, fiom. zurOjfenbar.Johnnnit 
(on ch. xvii.) and art. ‘Sibyllen* in PRES xvill. 205; Nord- 
meycr, * Der Tod Neros In der I.*’gcnde,' Festschrift a. Gym- 
nnsiumt z. Mbrs, 1890. On the later historv of the legend : W. 
Bousset, Antichrist, 1890 [Eng. Ir. ; here Is to he found a de- 
tailed discussion of almost all the later sources mentioned In 
the text]; also ' Ueitrage *. Oe-eh. d. Eschatologie.' ZfscAr./. 
Kirehennesch. xx. 2 and spKl.ally xx. S (on the later Byrantine 
prophecies); Istnn, Clenija of the Srxclety for Uu«s!an Ijin- 
gunge and Antionitics In connexion with Moscow- University, 
1607 (the text of the Greek Methodius and related material); 
E. Sackur, SibylJ. Texte und Farschunger,, ISOS ((I) Methodius 
In the I.atln text, (2) Epistola Adsonis, (S) 'The Tihiirtlne 
Sibylline); Vassiliew, Aneatota Grrteo-Byzantina, Moscow, 
1693 (text of a number of Bj xanliiie prophecies) ; F. Kampers, 
Die deutsche Eaisrrittee in Prophetic und Sage, JIunIch, lEOft, 
and ‘Alexander der Crosse und die Idee de* Weltimpcriunui ’ 
(Studien und Darsteliangen avs dem Gebiel d, Getch. txm //. 
Gmurrt, 1. 2^, 1901 ; E.'Wadsteln, Die esehatoL Ideengrumir, 
Vreilsatimt, Wellende ■-> . ivoc . xi.i. Meyer, • Ludus 

dc Antichristo* in r ■’ Akadernie, 

htst- Ekisse, 1SS2, h ■ ; E ■ ■ ; ■ 1 Schriftj*rinzip tl. 

iuther. Eirehe, 1904, I, 247 fl.t H. Preuss, Die I'orrleUtrng c. 
Antichrist i. spSteren Mittelalter b. iMlher u. i. d. ionfr.sion. 
ellen Potemik, 1900. 'W_ BOL'.^.SLT. 

ANTINOMIANISM. — Anrinominiiixin (drri 
•against,’ and ripot ‘law’), as n distinct theological 
phenomenon, originated with Joltanne.s Agricola 
(1493-1500), who was nn early coadjutor of Luthei 
in the Reformation. It is the counterpartof modem 
jwlitical anarchism, being directed towards tbc 
destmetion of the Moral Ijiw of the OT in tlic 
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interest of the new freedom of Christians and the 
testimony of the spirit. Antinoinianism, as John 
Wesley defined it, is the doctrine that ‘makes void 
the Law through faith.' Christians are free from 
the Law. The Law primarily referred to was the 
Law of Moses. Agricola denied that Christians 
owed subjection to any part of this law, even to 
the DecaloOTe. 

In its widest sense the term is used to designate 
the doctrines of extreme fanatics ivho deny subjec- 
tion to any law other than the subjective caprices 
of the empirical indiindual, though this individual 
is generally credited as the witness and interpreter 
of the Holy Spirit. It is uncertain just how far 
Agricola went towards this ■vi’ider capriciousness of 
the individual. For we get from history the usual 
exaggerations of theological controversies, when we 
read the debates between Luther and Amcola on 
the subject. Agricola began, and intended to re- 
main, true to the OTeat fieformation principle of 
j^tification through faith alone, without works. 
It was the fear of loorA-righteousness that led him 
to argue against the Moral Law — at least that 
of the Decalogue. He wished to establish Luther’s 
condemnation of the Eoman Catholic doctrine of 
good works, or work-righteousness, on some dis- 
tinctively gospel principle. After making a secret 
propaganda for some ten years, he maintained, in 
a public disputation at AVittenberg in 1637, that 
Avorks are indifferent, and that a man is saved by 
faith alone without any regard to his moral char- 
acter. He said : ‘ Art thou steeped in sin, an 
adulterer or a thief 7 If thou believest, thou art in 
salvation. All aa’Iio folloAV Moses must go to the 
devil. To the gallows Anth Moses.’ 

It was then that Luther characterized the teach- 
ing as being antinomxan, and identified it, in 
principle, Avifli the anarchism of the Anabaptists. 
Agricola retracted and was reconciled Avith Luther, 
but the controversy Avas carried on by others. One 
of the folloAvers of Agricola, a certain Amsdorf, 
said that good AA’orks imperilled salvation. Agricola 
claimed that he Avas only expounding the teachings 
of Luther and Melanchthon. Indeed Ave find Luther 
(Werke, xx. 203) saying; ‘We do not Avish to see 
or hear Moses. For Moses Avas given to the JeAvs, 
not to us Gentiles and Christians. We have our 
Gospel and New Testament. TheyAvish to make 
JeAA’s of us through Moses, but they shall not.’ 
And Melanchthon says {Loci communes, 1st ed. by 
August!, p. 127): ‘It must be admitted that the 
Decalogue is abrogated.’ But the controversy with 
Agricola was only the occasion for Luther to give 
the definite term ‘ antinomianism ’ to a vieAV far 
older than the German Reformation. This AueAv 
shoAved itself even in NT times. Luther himself 
characterized the Epistle of St. James as ‘an 
epistle of straAV,’ because of its emphasis upon good 
works. Then Ave find the Apostles (Ro 3®’ “ 6*, 
Eph 5®, 2 P 2’®- *•) AA'aming Christians against per- 
versions of their doctrines as an excuse for licen- 
tiousness, or antinomianism. The Gnostic sects, 
hyper-spiritual in doctrine, Avere sensualistic in 
their morals. They held that the spirit {vytvfsa), 
as part of the eternal DiA-ine energy, existed abso- 
lutely separate and apart from the soul {'f'ixv) and 
the material body. Hence, all acts of the soul and 
body Avere things indifferent to the spirit. Hence, 
Bonl and body might avuHoav in licentiousness Avith- 
out detracting from the salvation of the Mirit 
{rvtvjia). Here Ave find with the Valcntinian Gnos- 
tics the most frank and definite statement of Anti- 
nomianism in its AAfidcst and most immoral form. 

A tract of Augustine {contra adversarium legis 
ct prophctarum) seems to indicate the existence 
of Antinomianism in the 4th century. There are 
traces of it to be found during the Middle Ages. 
It comes out strongly among the Anabaptists of 


Germany and Holland. During the CommouAvealth, 
it existed in England among the high Calvinists. 
These argued that, if a man aa-os elected and pre- 
destined to sah'ation, no poAver in heaven or on 
earth could prevent it ; and hence, no matter what 
the moral conduct of a man might be, his salvation 
AA'as sure if he aa-os one of the elect; the Avicked 
actions of such a man were not sinful, and ho had 
no occasion to confess his sins or to break them 
off by repentance. Saltmarsh, CromAvell’s chaplain, 
Avas among these ‘ sectaries. ’ But they never became 
an independent sect. Antinomianism existed in 
the 18th cent, in England both in the Church of 
England and among the Dissenters. Again, it 
appeared in England among the folloAvers of John 
Wesley, Avho made earnest protest against it. This 

f ave occasion for John Fletcher to Avrite a strong 
ook, entitled Checks to Antinomianism. 

It is not in place to carry the discussion of this 
term beyond its proper theological r61e. We may 
only add that the principle of the thin" — opposition 
to laAV — is fonnd in every sphere of tlie organized 
or institutional activities of humanity. All Ai’ho 
advocate doctrines subversive of the Family, the 
State, or the Church, are antinomians. All moral 
sophists are antinomians. All aa’Iio pervert the 
principle that ‘ the end justifies the means,’ into a 
disregard for established moral laAVS, so that some 
personal or finite end be attained, are antinomians. 
And every indiAudnal who pleads special exemption 
from obedience to the common laiv of morality is 
an antinoraian. 

AVe may cite Epiphancs, the sensual son of the Gnostic Oarpo- 
crates, as one of the lowest tipes of antinomians. He died at 
the ape of seventeen from the effects ot debauchciy, after 
having written n work on JtighUojtsness, in which ho advocated 
the generous principle— ' Follow your o;vn nature, against 
all established laws.’ 

Jacobi may bo taken as the highest type of an antinomlnn In 
his fervent protest against moral rigorism : ‘ Nay, I am that 
atheist, that profane person, who, in despite ot the will that 
wills nothing, will lie, like the dying Desdemona ; prevaricate 
and deceive, like Pylades representing himself to he Orestes; 
Avill murder, like Timoleon J break law and oath, like Epamlnondai 
and Johann do AVitt ; resolve on suloido, like Otho ; commit 
Bacrilege, like David ; nay, pluck cors of com on tlio Sabbath, 
only because I am bungry, and the law was made for man, and 
not man for the law.’ 

For a modem representative of moral antinomianism we may 
mention Nietzsche In his doctrine of ‘Die Onwertung aller 
Werte ’—the unvaluing of all values, the illegallzing of all laws. 

J. Macbride Sterbett. 
ANTINOMIES. — Kant first introduced this 
term into philosophy, although the conception for 
Avhich it stands had been used by the Eleatic Zeno, 
by Plato {Phwdo, 102 ; Jdep. 623 ; Parmenides, 135) 
and by Aristotle. With Kant an antinomy is the 
unavoidable contradiction into Avhich reason falls 
Avben it seeks to satisfy its necessary demand for 
the unity of the Avorld as a Avhole. This is the 
subject-matter of Rational Cosmolop^. We can 
never perceive or conceive the AVorld ns a whojo. 
But we are compelled to think it. The conflict 
then is — the AA’orld as Ave Imow it under the cate- 
gories of the understanding, and the idea under 
wliich we think it by the Reason. Reason goes 
beyond the limits of a possible experience, and is 
met Aiith a flat contradiction the moment jt at- 
tempts to construe the unconditioned totality in 
terms of the conditioned, or the Avorld of possible 
experience. In this knoAvahle Avorld, every pheno- 
menon is determined in relation to other phenomena 
ad indefinihtm, not ad infinitum. Hence no deter- 
mination can be complete and final. But the idea 
of reason demands this very completeness and 
finality. This is the conflict betAveen the under- 
standing {Versland) Avhich knows and Reason 
{Vemunfl) which thinks. Reason says, ‘If the 
conditioned is giA'en, then the aa’IioIc sum of 
conditions, and therefore the absolutely uncondi- 
tioned, must be given likewise.’ Bat, ns Kant 
limits knowledge to the syntheses of the under- 
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i^tanding, he turns to it to prove the idea of reason. 
But it is limited to the conditioned, and therefore 
can never reach to knowledge of the unconditioned. 
An unconditioned condition is absurd. And yet 
this is what reason demands. 

The idea of reason is too large for the capacity 
of the knoudng understanding, and the definite 
knowledge of the understanding is too small for 
the idea of the reason. Hence the hopeless hack 
and forth swing between the dicta on laws of the 
two faculties. 

Kant pves four antinomies or pairs of theses 
and antitheses. 

The first is the antinomy of quantity. Two 
mutually exclusive propositions can be proved 
with equal force in regard to the quantity of the 
world : 

I. 

TnEsra, AsTmiEsiB. 

The world had « beylnnlntf The world had no beginning, 

In time, and if limits alto and hot no limitf in space, hut 
with regard to epaco. U infinite in respect to both 

time and epace. 

He then shows that the denial of either member 
of both the thesis and the antithesis involves an 
absurdity. 

The second is the antinomy of quality, and relates 
to the divisibility of matter, 
n. 

Timsia. Aicrmnans. 

Every composite robstanoe Ko composite thing In the 
In the world consists of simple world consists of simple parts, 
parts, and nothing exists any. and there exists nowhere In the 
where but the simple or what world anything simple, 
is composed of It. 

Here the same reductio ad ahsurdum is applied 
to both the thesis and the antithesis. These first 
two antinomies are styled the mathematical, as 
considering the world quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. The next two ho styles dynamical, as 
considering the world, not as a total of dead 
things, but as consisting of things dynamically 
and organically related to each other. 

The first of these is the antinomy of relation, 
dealing chiefly with the relation of causality, 
in. 

Tiresis. AKrrrnssis. 

Oausality, according to the Thera is no freedom, hot 
laws of nature, is not the only everything in the world takes 
causality from which all the place entirely oooordlng to the 
phenomena of the world con be laws of nature, 
deduced. In order to account 
for these phenomena, it is also 
necessary to admit another 
causality, that of freedom. 

Here, again, Kant’s reasoning is to the absurdity 
of the opposite of both thesis and antithesis. For 
the fAests it is argued that witliout free causality 
there is no vera causa, but everything is merely an 
efieot, and not even that, unless it presupposes a 
vera causa ivliich can never bo found in any member 
of the causal series. For the antithesis it is argued 
that if free oausality bo allowed, tiien it must it- 
self be hold to bo uncaused, and thus contradict 
the law of causality — that everything must have 
a cause. 

The next is the antinomy of modality, and 
relates to 'the unity in the existence of pheno- 
mena,’ or the ultimate nature of the universe, 
rv. 

Tmaus. AjmrnxBiB, 

There exists on absolutely There nowhere exists an 
necessary Being belonging to absolutely necessary Being, 
the world, cither os a part or either within or without the 
os the cause of it. world, os the cause of It. 

Kant claims that no dogmatic solution of these 
antinomies can bo given. His own critical sola- 
tion follows from this theory of Knowledge. Know- 
ledge is onU’ of phenomena. We must think 
noumena. Bnt we cannot know them as pheno- 
mena. It is the ntteMt to do this that gives rise 
to these antinomies. His critical solution is that 
these antinomies arise (necessarily too) only from 


a confusion between knowahlo phenomena and 
unknow.able (hut real) noumena. It is this that 
constantly leads one’s reasoning on either side to 
involve a /irrdjSturis tfi dXXo 'ylyot. Besides these 
four antinomies of the Pure Jleason, wo find Kant 
stating one antinomy of the Practical Reason, 
that is, an ethical antinomy. It is that between 
perfect virtne and perfect happiness. Du sollst 
also du kannst is Kant’s bed-rock of morality. Un- 
conditional obedience to the categorical imperative 
is the tummum bonum. But the donum consum- 
matum includes perfect happiness. What bridge 
can there he found between perfect virtue and 
perfect happiness? Here comes the antinomy. 
Virtue denies happiness as a motive. Virtue de- 
mands happiness as the bonum consummatum. 
But virtne cannot ho connected with happiness as 
its cause or its eflect, 

Tuism. AsrmiEsis. 

Th* endeavour after happi- A virtuous mind necessarily 
ness produces a virtuous mind, produces happiness. 

Here we find Kant saying that the thesis ‘is 
absolutely false.’ He r^ly goes on to make a 
thesis and an antithesis out of tne antithesis. His 
real antinomy, therefore, is this : 

Thesis : Virtue is causal of happiness. 

Antithesis : Virtue is not causal of happiness. 

To take the antithesis first, it is easily shown 
that virtue is not causal in the world of experi- 
ence. Fire bums and poison kills the virtuous as 
well as the vicious. 

Then as to the thesis, it is false so far as virtne 
is considered as a cause in the sensible world. 
Bnt it is true so far as I am a denizen of a super- 
sensuous world. But even there it is true only 
because I must have an indefinitely prolonged 
life in which to approximate to a virtuous mind, 
and because, finally, there must be a God as the 
cause adequate to equalising or proportioning 
happiness to virtne, that is, a cause adequate to 
eflecting this union of virtne with happiness. 

In K^ant’s Third Critique, The Critique of 
Judgment, we find two other antinomies — the 
aesthetic and the teleological antinomies. 

First, the antinomy of taste (§ 66) : 


The Jadgment of taste Is 
not based on conceptions ; for 
otherwise ds pusiibus non dfi- 
puianduTru 


The Jndgment of toite U 
based on conccpUoni; for 
otlicrwise we could not argue 
about it, and there would be 
no norm of 


Second, the teleological antinomy {§ 70) 

Tntsis. AitTmixsix. 

Au production of material Some products of mi'e-Iil 
IWngaand their forms must bo nature cannot b* jndr-d toSe 
Judged to be possible accord- possible occOTdlnz to'E£T.v 
Ing to merely mechanical laws, mechanical lawt 

Hegel {Encyclopddie, § 48) blames Kant for Ki 
small list of antinomies. Ho holds Izr 
nomics ‘appear in all objects of every kin^i'e 
representations, conceptions, and ideas.’ li’i* -vv 
view that is the vital element of tb<* 
forcing thought onward to ever higher a--’ 
concrete forms till it reaches the 
■which all contradictions ore forms of 
‘The true and positive meaning of 
is this: that every actual tlSng 
cxistencoof contrary elements, Cor.,X~XK'‘X 
know, or in other words to ecmpr^yXrXXyj^ 

18 equivalent to being conscioa/of i‘ 

^up of rontrary detcrminaticas’ ft /v ylif 

Hegel s whole Xoyic is an exhibit.'- 
nonnal dialectic of all finit<= tb— 
dwelling tendency to absolcte 
as * the life and eonl of 
dynamic which alone gives 
and nccassity to the F 3 b 5 .-^,.r.- 
(§ 81) Of eve^ thing end XXX 
say If w and « is not, hioLzX’^ 
what it is in its unmeditt&i"^— 


1 w.r3!. 

■ ir 
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identity, A=A, there can be no progress. But 
nothing in the world is mere identity : 

‘Nothing in the world Is single ; 

All things by a law dirine 

In one another’s being mingle.’ 

The truth of any thin" or thought is always a 
unity of identity and difierence, of thesis and anti- 
thesis. Synthesis is the truth of both. But aU 
finite syntheses develop antinomies on the way to 
the ultimate synthesis of thought and reality, 
where antinomies are no more. 

J. Macbredk Stkrrktt. 

ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY. 

[J. H. SltAWLEY]. 

The title ‘Antiochene Fathers’ is generally 
applied to a school of Church teachers, all con- 
nected ivith Antioch, whose activity covers the 
latter half of the 4th and the first half of the 
6th century. Its most famous representatives 
were Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus (t 394) ; John 
Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople (t 407) ; 
Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (t 429); and 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus (t 457). But the 
theology of these Fathers has its roots in an 
earlier neriod, and reproduces the traditions of 
a^ school of Christian learning at Antioch, the 
history and characteristics of which form a neces- 
sa^ introduction to a study of the later ivriters. 

I. Tsb school of Antioch: history and 
CHARACTERISTICS.— The city of Antioch, founded 
by the Seleucid kings and made by them the capital 
01 their dominions, was the metropolis of the East 
and the third city of the Eoman Empire. It was a 
centre of Greek life and culture, and was noted for 
its pursuit of art and literature. The Church of 
Antioch had played an important part in the early 
spread of Christianity, and from early times had been 
the centre of important movements in the region of 
thought. It was the home of the early Gnostics, 
Menander and Satumilus, while the imtings of 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, in the latter years 
of Marcus Aurelius and under Commodus, attracted 
the notice of the West, and show that the attention 
of the Church had been directed to the statement 
and defence of Christian truth. The earliest refer- 
ence to anything like an organized Christian school 
of instruction occurs in connexion with the con- 
demnation of the heresy of Paul of Saraosata in 
the year 269. At the council of bishops, which 
met at Antioch in that year and condemned Paul, 
the latter’s teaching Avas exposed by Malchion, a 
presbyter, who was the head of a scnool of Greek 
learning at Amtioch. From Eusebius’ description 
{HE vii. 29) it has been argued that the Church 
of Antioch already possessed some institution re- 
sembling the Catechetical School of Alexandria, in 
which sacred learning ivas combined ivith secular 
studies, and the pursuit of rhetoric and dialectic 
found a place {cotpurrov ruv itr' ’A»Ttoxtlat iWijftKwv 
vaiSevrtiplav StarpijS^s irpoeariif). Hoiv far the 
teaching of Paul himself is representative of a 
distinct school of thought at Antioch it is di/ficult 
to say, but there are features in it which are 
reproauced by the later Antiochene theologians 
(e.y. his appeal to the historical Christ and his 
rejection or metaphysics. See below, II. 6). 

It is, however, in the time of Lucian (f 31I-3I2), 
the presWter and martyr, that the school of 
Antioch first comes clearly to light. Ho is said 
to have studied in the schools of Edessa and at 
Cmsarea. From the latter he probably acquired 
that interest in Biblical studies which was efue to 
the influence of Origen, and for which the school of 
Lucian was also celebrated. In conjunction ivith 
Dorotheas, Avho combined knowle^o of Hebrew 
with Greek learning (Euseb. HE vii. 32), he 
completed a revision of the LXX, and to him bos 


also been attributed the early Syrian revision oi 
the text of the NT (on these see Sivete, Introd. to 
OT in Greek, p. 81 f. ; Westcott and Hort, Introd. 
to NT in Greek, V. 138). There is also extant a 
fragment of his Commentary on the Book of Job 
(Routh, Bel. Sacr. iv. p, 7f.). But equally 
important uith the Biblical labours of Lucian 
was the influence exerted by him on the theology 
of the Eastern Church. In ivhat way he wis 
coimected with Paul of Samosata is uncertain (see, 
however, Harnack, PBE^ xi., art. ‘Lucian der 
Mlirtyrer ’) ; but the influence of Paul’s teachmg 
upon him is immistakable, and between the years 
270 and 299 he appears to have been outside the 
communion of the Church (Theodoret, HE i. 3). 
His teaching represented a compromise between 
the Adoptianism of Paul and the Logos Christology 
of Origen (see below, II. 6). At the same time he 
taught the idea of a created Logos, and in this 
respect he handed on to his disciples a tradition 
which found its most logical expression in Arianism. 
The school of Lucian was ‘ the nursery of the Arian 
doctrine’ (Harnack). The Axian leaders, Arins 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia, were pupUs of Lucian, 
and the title SvWovxtayiaral was at once a recogni- 
tion of their reverence for their master, and a 
common bond of union. Our sources of informa- 
tion os to the teaching of the more prominent 
Arians exhibit tivo characteristics ivhioh re-appear 
in the later history of the school of Antioch : (1) 
the use of the dialectical philosophy of Aristotle ; 
(2) the OTammatical and literal exegesis of Scrip- 
ture. On the former of these see Harnack, Hist, 
of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1899), vol. iv. p. 6, The latto 
characteristic is illustrated in the commentaries 
of Eusebius of Emesa, a disciple of Lucian, and 
a moderate Arian in doctrine, ivho hod studied in 
the schools of Edessa, Ctesarea, and Alexandria, 
as well as at Antioch, and who, according to 
Jerome, exercised nn influence upon the exegesis 
of Diodorus (Jerome, de Vir. Illustr. o. 119). 

Harnack boa pointed out the close parallel which exists 
between the principles at the school of Lucian and those of the 
earlier Komon Adoptlanleta, whose chief ropresentotive was 
Theodotui. In both alike wo find the same use of Aristotle, 
and the same literal and critical exegesis of the Bible. Both 
schools opposed the dominant mystical and allegoriring' ten- 
dencies of their time by a full use of empirical and critics! 
methods (Hnmack, Hitt, qf Dogma, vol. lu. p. 23 f., toI It. 

it was not the Arians alone ivho handed^ on 
the traditions of the school of Antioch. Eustathius, 
bishop of Antioch (exiled in 341), in hvadeEn^astri- 
mytho attacks the allegorical interpretation of 
Origen, and exhibits the true Antiochene exegesis. 
Flavian, the colleague and friend of Diodorus at 
Antioch (Theodoret, HE iv. 22), and Meletius, the 
patron of Chrysostom, constitute links between the 
earlier and the later school of Antioch. 

The history of the later school of Antioch 
really begins ivith Diodorus (bishop of Tarsus, 
378-394). A fellow-student of Baafl_ at Athens, 
and later on the colleague of Flavian, he had 
upheld the Nicene cause at Antioch in the days 
of Meletius’ exile. His friendship with BmiI 
(Basil, Ep. 135) is important as marking tlie union 
between Cappadocian and Antiochene orthodox 
(Harnack, PRE^ iv., art. ‘Diodorus’). Only 
fragments of his voluminous writings are extant, 
but they appear to have included treatises on 
philosophy and theology, and commentaries on 
the Ola and New Testaments. In his opposition 
to ApoUinarism he was led to conceptions of the 
Person of Christ which in later times caused him 
to be regarded as a precursor of Nestorianism. 
In his exegesis of the ocripturcs, the principles oi 
which be expounded in a treatise entillw Tli 
Stapopi Bcuplai sal iWtjyoplas, he contested the 
Alexandrian method of mterpretation, and, while 
affirming the need of insight into the inner spintnal 
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meaning of Scripture, he asserted the importance 
of grammatical and historical methods of exegesis. 
Lastly, Diodorus’ importance consists in the fact 
that he was the inspirer and teacher of the two 
most famous representatives of the school of 
Antioch — Theodore and Chrysostom. 

Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (_t 429), developed 
on bold and original lines the teaching of his master 
Diodorus. As an independent thinker and sj^- 
tematic theologian he was the greatest of the 
Amtiochenes. His theology contains a fully 
thought out system, embracing the nature and 
destiny of man and the Person and work of 
Christ. He has points of contact uith the 
Pelagians in his teaching on sin and the Pall, 
free-mll and grace ; and in his Christology he 
was the immediate precursor of Nestorius. No 
less important were his contributions to the study 
of Scripture. In his subjective criticism of the 
Canon of Scripture, his insistence on the primary 
meaning of OT prophecy, and his endeavour to 
bring out the full historical meaning of Scripture, 
he represents the climax of Antiochene teaching. 

Three other r^resentatives of the school of 
Antioch during the period of its greatest fame 
call for notice, thougu none of them carried out 
BO fully as Theodore its essential principles. 

Polychronius, bishop of Apamea (+ c. 430), and 
brother of Theodore, exhibits in his commentaries 
on the OT the traditions of Antiochene exegesis. 

John Chrysostom, bishM of Constantinople 
(t 407), was the disciple of Diodorus and Flavian, 
and shows the influence of his Antiochene training 
alike in his doctrinal teaching and in his exposi- 
tion of Scripture, though in both respects he was 
in closer accord than Diodorus or Theodore wth 
the Church tradition of his time. Chrysostom 
was, however, the popular teacher and preacher 
rather than the exact theologian, and his com- 
mentaries on Scripture, which are marked by 
profound insight into human nature, are the work 
of a homilist rather than a critical student. 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus (f 457), was a 
disciple of Theodore, and played an important 
part in the Christological controversies of his 
time, in which he exercised a mediating influence 
between the conflicting principles of Antiochene 
and Alexandrian theology. He exhibits, alike in 
his theological and Biblical works, the Antiochene 
tradition. But he modilied in several respects the 
teaching of his master. As a commentator he 
exhibits learning, judgment, _nnd _. terseness of 
expression, though ho is inferior in originality 
to Theodore and Chrysostom. 

On the later history and influence of the school 
of Antioch, see below, lU. 

II. Tub teachiko of tbb school of 
Astiooh. — I . Holy Scripture and Revelation. 
— With the Antiochenes the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments held a foremost place 
ns the source of Christian doctrine. In their 
Canon of Scripture they followed the tradition 
of the Antiochene and Syrian Churches (which 
is also represented in the Peshitta or Vulgate 
Syriac Version), and did not include in the NT 
Canon the Apocalypse, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, or 
Jude. Tlicodore, on sulijectivc grounds, also re- 
jected the Epistle of St. James. In dc.aling with 
the OT booKs, Thc'idpre recognized degrees of 
inspiration, and submitted them to a rigorous 
subjective criticism. The Book of Job ho rcgardcil 
as the production of a pagan Edomite and a work 
of dramatic fiction, which wa-s lacking in liigher 
inspiration. Similarly, he denied inspiration in 
the higher sense to Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
The Song of Songs was merely tlie marriage-song 
of Pharaoh's daughter, and lacked the authority 
both of the syaagogue and of the Church. He 


assigned little value to Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, partly oiving to doubts as to their 
acceptance in the Jewish Canon, and partly because 
they seemed to lack the prophetic insight which 
marked the other historical oooks. (Loofs, how- 
ever, thinks that the only books which Theodore 
rejected from the OT Canon were Esther and 
the Apocryphal books. See PRE^ xix. p. G04). 
He also rejected the inscriptions of the Psalms, 
and assigned a late date to the composition of 
many of the Psalms, placing some in the period 
of Hezekiah, others in that of Zerubbabel, and 
others again in Maccabrean times. These views, 
however, were rejected by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret, who adhered to the general sentiment of the 
Church. 


The Antiochenes held the LXX in the highest 
reverence, and appear to have used Lucian’s recen- 
sion of its text. But Theodore and Chrysostom 
were unacquainted with Hebrew, and none of the 
teachers of the later school took up Lucian’s 
textual labours or interested themselves in such 
studies (sec, however. Chase, Chrysostom, p. 82f.). 

In their treatment of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, while recognizing a real influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon tne writers, the Antiochenes 
maintained that the individual character of the 
authors was imprinted on the stylo of the books. 
They recognized, too, the principle of accommoda- 
tion to the time and circumstances of those who 
were addressed (Chose, op. cit. p. 42). Revelation 
is progressive. The OT has a prmiaratory char- 
acter, and is the unfolding of one Divine purpose, 
which reaches its culmination in the Incarnation 


and the Christian dispensation. In their exegesis 
of Scripture the Antiochenes exhibit a pronounced 
opposition to the allegorical interpretation of the 
Alexandrian school. Eustathius, Diodorus, and 
Theodore all wrote works against the allcgorists 
(see also Theodore on Gal 4“ and proesm. tn 
Ose.). Against Origen they maintained that the 
historical books contain true history, and are to 
be interpreted historically. But the history con- 
tains spiritual lessons, wfiich, however, are to bo 
deducea from it, and not arbitrarily inmosed 
upon it. The moral difficulties of the OT his- 
tories and of the imprecatory Psalms presented 
obstacles to them, which they do not always 
satbfactorily overcome. Chrysostom often mini- 
mizes them, or occasionally resorts to allegory 
(Chose, op. cit. p. 63 f.). The typical character 
of the OT narratives is fully recognized. The 
incidents, persons, and objects mentioned are 
types of realities found in the N'T (Theodore, 
procem. in Jon.). This harmony between type 
and antitjqic was foreseen and foreordained by 
the Divine purpose in order to assist men in 
recognizing the truth (Theodore in Ose. 1‘; 
promn. in Am., Mignc, IxvL 125, 141). Hence 
1 the obscurity of the OT is duo to the fact that it 
contains shadows and imperfect images of the 
truth, but is not the truth itself (Chn’s. Horn. 61 
in Genes.). The language of the OT is often 
hyperbolical and figurative, if referred to its 
original object, and finds its full content only in 
the higher realities of the gospel (Theodore, in 
Joel 2'^}. The principles of the interpretation of 
prophecy were set forth in the most thorough- 
going manner by Theodore. He Etarts from the 
historical standpoint of the school, and maintains 
that, with the exception of a few passages which 
are directly Mc-s-sianic, it is only by way of accom- 
modation that the language of the I’salms and 
I’rophets can bo applied to the Christian dispensa- 
tion (in Rom. 3”, Eph. 4'). He distinguishes three 
cla-sscs of prophecies— (1) ’Tliose which have a 
primary application to Christ., and no other 
hu<torical reference. These were few in number; 
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e.ff. Theodore recomized only four Psalms (2. 8. 
45. 110) as directly Messianic. (2) Prophecies 
which have a primary reference to OT events, 
and refer only typically to the NT, t.«. such 
prophecies as are quoted in the NT. (3) Prophecies 
which have no Messianic reference, but refer only 
to the OT (e.gr. Mic 4*"’, Zee ll"-. Hag 2*"®, MoJ 
ji-ii 3a-6j_ ggg Theodor v. Mc^s, p. 143 f. 

Theodore has a profound realization of the 
significance of the idea of the Kingdom of God 
as set forth in the OT, The whole course of 
OT history was intended to prepare the way for 
the coming of Christ. Theodore’s application of 
critical methods to the OT, though often arbitrary 
and vitiated by his ignorance of Hebrew, exhibits 
at times an acumen and insight which were far in 
advance of his age. In his subjective criticism of 
the OT books he found no successors, but through 
the later Antiochenes — Chrysostom and Theodoret, 
who followed in the main his methods, while modi- 
fying his conclusions — the science of exact and 
literal exegesis gained a foothold in the Church, 
and exercised a far-reaching influence both in the 
East and in the West. See below. III. 

2. Doctrine of God and of the Trinity. — The 
Antiochenes exhibit little interest in metaphysical 
peculation upon the Being of God or the proofs of 
His existence. Photius, however {Bill. God. 223, 
see esp. p. 2096 ; Mime, JPG ciii. p. 833), gives an 
account of Diodorus^ work Against Fate, in which 
the latter propounds the cosmological argument for 
the existence of God. The world, Diodorus main- 
tains, is subject to change. But change itself is a 
condition which implies a beginning, and requires 
us to assume something constant behind it. More- 
over, the variety of existing things and the -wdsdom 
displayed in the very process of change point to 
an underlying unity of origin, and suggest a 
Creator and a Providence. Both Chrysostom 
and Theodore wrote works upon the providence 
of God, in which they endeavoured to show that 
this providence extenas to particulars. 

Diodorus and Theodore were staunch supporters 
of the Nicene theology. Accepting its contusions, 
Theodore set forth the doctrine of the Trinity by 
the help of careful exegesis of Scripture, rather 
than by speculative arguments. From the bap- 
tismal formula in Mt 28“ we may learn that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are tnree self-sub- 
sistent Persons, and equally belong to the Divine 
and eternal Being, In the OT the distinction of 
Persons was not yet revealed (in Hag. 2*'“). But 
when the OT speaks of the Divine nature, its 
language may be applied not only to the Father, 
but to the Son also, by reason of their community 
of nature (in Heb. 1“). The Holy Spirit is a Person 
(6ir(5flTo<r«) of the Trinity, and has His subsistence 
(ifffapfn) from the ‘being’ of the Father (in 
1“). Chrysostom’s treatment is similar to that of 
Theodore. Careful exposition of the language of 
Scripture takes the place of metaphysical specula- 
tion upon the Trinity. Theodoret expounds in his 
Eranistes (Dial. i. p. 33 f., Migne) Basil’s distinc- 
tion between the terms ‘ being ’ (oMa) and ‘ person ’ 
(brStmurit), but, like Theodore and Chrysostom, 
he contributes little to the subject. 

In one respect, however, Theodore and Theodoret 
occupy an important place in the history of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Theodore’s teachmg upon 
the Holy Spirit exhibits a clear conception of the 
essential Procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father. In his comment on Jn 16” he affirms that 
the Holy Spirit’s ‘ going forth ’ (iKTCopdea-Bat) was no 
mere external mission, but ‘ a natural procession ’ 
(ipiviKTi vp6o5oi). But in the Creed put forth by him 
(Hahn, Bibliothek der Sgmbold, p. 302) he denies 
that the Holy Spirit received His subsistence 
through the Son (oCre !ii roD L'!oV vyr Brapiir 


This position was attacked by Cyril of Alexandria 
in the ninth of his anathemas against Nestorius, and 
the Spirit was declared to be tlie ‘ very oivn ’ (totor) 
Spirit of Christ. Theodoret, in his reply to Cyril 
(Eeprehens. Anathemat. 9), re-affirmed the conten. 
tion of Theodore, and pronounced the opposite 
opinion to be blasphemy. Possibly the motive 
underlying the denial of the Proce.ssion through 
the Son may have been the fear of introducing the 
heresy of the Pneumatomachi (so Swete, DOB, 
art. ‘ Holy Ghost ’). 

3. The Creation of Man. — The chief representa- 
tive of Antiochene teaching, Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, exhibits a fully thought out conception of 
human nature in its constitution and development. 
In this respect he is superior to the Alexandrian 
theologians, and shows a deeper interest than 
they in questions affecting the origin and histoiy 
of man. Theodore’s treatment, as in the case 
of his exegesis of Scripture, is empirical, and 
rests upon the observed facts of human nature. 
(1) He starts from the conception of the universe 
as a living whole (tv trCiga, in Bom. 8“; so the 
Platonist Fathers, e.g. Gregory of Nyssa), which 
exhibits the combination of visible and invisible, 
or material and spiritual elements (see Cappa- 
docian Theology, vii. (2)). Man was designed 
to be the bond (aivSeanot, cvvd<f>eta, <fii\las tvtxvpov) 
between these two parts of creation (ib. ; cf. the 
similar treatment of Gregory of Nyssa, Or. Cat. 6). 
Just as a king’s statue is set up m a town which 
he has built and adorned, in order to remind the 
citizens of the builder, so man is set in creation 
as the image of God, in which all created beings 
may find their meeting-point, and be led to_ give 
God the glory which is His due (John Philop., 

I de Mundi Great, vi. 9, in Galland, Bihl. vet. Pair. 
xii. 581). Hence man was endowed with all tlie 
powers necessary to enable him to fulfil the destiny 
assigned to him. He possesses a body taken from 
the visible and material creation, while on Ins 
higher side he is akin to the spiritual creation (in 
Bom. 8“; cf. Greg. Nyss. op. cit.). Creation was 
meant to serve man, and the angels appointed by 
God to superintend the processes of nature minister 
to his good (16.), Through man creation has access 
to the Creator (Sachan, Theodori Mops, fragm. 
Syr. p. 18). In order to fulfil the purpose of his 
being, man was endowed with all necessary 

g owers, including the gift of free-will. Theodore 
as a more profound conception of man's freedom 
than any of his contemporaries. Freedom is with 
him no mere indifference to good or evil. Nor is it, 
as with some other Eastern Fathers (e.y. Origen 
and the Cappadocians), the mere TOsaibility of 
change or development. Trae freeaom is rather 
the power of self-determinafion, which is exerci.wd 
in harmony with the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. It IS ‘ the higher unity of liberty of choice 
and necessity ’ (Domer). Especially important is 
Theodore’s conception of love as the means by 
which man’s freeaom in relation to the influence 
of the Divine Spirit is realized (de Incam., hiigpe, 
Ixvi. p. 977 ; see below, § 6). Hence freedom im- 
plies moral groivth and development. It cannot 
TO complete from the first. In this remiect 
Theodore is superior to Pelagius and the Alex- 
andrians. (See, farther, below, § 6 ; and cf. Domer, 
Person of Christ, n. i. 36, 38). 

(2) From the first, God made man’s nature liable 
to mortality. As a result of this mortality, man is 
subject to passions and liable to change, fheodore 
distingmishes between two stages (Kara<rTiirta) m 
the history of created beings, a present *^8®' P 
which the creature is subject to change and deatn, 
and a future stage, in which all wiU be brought te 
a condition of immutability and immortality (m 
Genes., hligne, Ixvj. 634), God exhibited tut 
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beginning of this second stage in the Incarnation 
of His Son (in Jon., Mime, Ixvi. 317), hut it 
was His purpose that man should first pass through 
the earlmr stage, in which he is subject to con- 
flict, temptation, and mortality. In thus creating 
man mortal, however, there was a beneficent pur- 
pose. (o) This mutable and mortal condition was 
mtended to train man’s will by exercising his 
power of choice between good and evil (in Gal. 
§ 18 . ( 5 ) In view of man’s fall, which He fore- 

saw, God attached the penalty of actual death (as 
distingmshed from the liability to death) to cfis- 
obedience, in order to deter men from sin. (c) 
Man’s mortal condition rendered it possible for 
‘the body of sin’ to be destroyed along -with the 
dissolution of his body. Had man sinned, being 
immortM, his fall would have been irremediable 
(in Genes. 3” ; there is a somewhat similar treat- 
ment in Methodius and Gregory of Nyssa). Hence 
the purpose of the command to Adam, and later on 
of the Law, was to call forth the knowledge of good 
and evU, to provoke sin, and to show man his 
inability to attain perfect righteousness. It was 
only through the struggle and the conflict of this 
mutable life that man could learn his need of the 
Divine principle of life revealed in Christ, in order 
that he might attain his true end (in Rom. 7®, in 
Genes. 3”, tnffni. 2i»-”). 

4 . The Fall. — Theodore taught that by man’s 
disobedience the liability to mortality became an 
actual fact, for God had not said, when He threat- 
ened man with death as the penalty of disobedience, 
•Ye shall be mortal,’ but ‘Ye shall die’ (Marius 
Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 340). Death came by sin, 
and the result of death was the separation or soul 
and body in man. Thus, too, the bond of the 
Universe, which had held together the visible and , 
invisible parts of creation, was broken. Sin gained i 
an entrance into the world, and in Adam’s de - 1 
Bcendants the same experience was repeated. As ' 
each of them sinned in turn, he became subject, 
like Adam, to death (so Theodore internreteu Ko 
6 ’‘). A further result of the actual mortality which 
resulted from sin was that it increased the tendency 
to sin, by fixing 'man’s thoughts upon the present 
order of things and by ministering to his passions 
(in Rom. 7“- in Gal. 2'»- “). 

5 . Original Sin, — The sumraa^ which has been 
given above of Theodore’s teaching shows that he 
allowed no place for the idea of inherited sin. 
Even the ‘death which passed unto aU men’ is 
regarded ns the result of man’s own transgressions, 
not as the result of Adam’s sin. In the fragments 
of Theodore’s work. Against the Defenders of 
Original Sin, preserved by Marius Mercator (ed. 
Baluze, p. 340i.), his attitude towards the stand- 
point of Jerome and Augustine is clearly shown. 
He aflirms that Adam was created mortal, and he 
repudiates tlie idea- that Noah, Abraham, David, 
Moses, and other righteous men should bo subject 
to punishment for Adam’s sin. Such a view he 
regards ns inconsistent nith the Apostle’s words 
(Bo 2 '), that God will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds. Thus, too, in speaking of baptism, 
he distinguish^^ between the formveness of the 
sins of the individual, and the sinless state which 
will be fully revealed only at the general restitution 
of all things, and he maintains that in the case of 
infants the former cannot be taken into account. 

Such teaching made Theoilore a valuable ally to 
the Pelagian leaders, and in 418 Julian of Eclanum 
and his companions songlit refuge with him after 
their banishment from the M'est. The points in 
which Theodore’s teaching resembles that of 
Pelagins are ; his insistence that man was created 
niortal. Ills emphasis on free-will, his denial of 
inheriie<l sin, and his treatment of man’s gro\vth 
in knowledge and obedience through the discipline 


of the commandments and the law of God. On the 
other hand, his idea of redemption is different 
from that of Pelagins. For, according to Theo- 
dore’s teaching, the original constitution of man 
as mortal and mutable rendered it impossible 
for him to attain the goal of his existence apart 
from the deliverance which came through Christ. 
Again, as we have seen, Theodore’s conception of 
free-will is more profound than that of Pelagius, 
with whom freedom is simply the indifference of 
the will to good or evil (see above, § 3 ). 

Chrysostom In hJs teaching on human nature exhibits the 
same practical bent and absence 0 ! speculative interest which 
appears in other directions In his writings. Scarcely any of 
Theodore's distinctive ideas occur in Cbrj-sostom's treatment of 
man's history. ^ conception of the Divine image in man, 
■which he regards M consisting in his dominion over creation, 
recalls Diodorus and Theodore. He regards the Fali as result- 
ing in 0 privation of gifts which were not a part of man’s 
natural constitution. lie does not teach a complete loss of the 
Divine image. He agrees with Theodore in Insisting on free-will 
and denying original sin. But in both cases this was probably 
due to bis practical bent of mind, and to his association with 
that side of Blastcrn thought which, while emphasizing free- 
will, had not yet embraced the ideas found in Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, which approximated to Western teaching on 
Originw Sin. As a preacher, Ohrysostora saw the danger of any 
form of teaching which seemed to lessen the sense of responsi- 
bility or encourage the indiflcrcnce and sluggishness of men’s 
wills. To deny free-will was to take the virtue out of goodness 
(1 Cor. hmn. 2). It is the bad will which is the root of evil 
fl Cor. horn. 17). He denies that mortality is the canse of rin 
(ib.). Chiysostom, in fact, realizes far less than Theodore the 
weakness of man and his inability to attain to righteousness. 
In other respects Chrysostom’s teaching exhibits points o, 
contact with the later Pelagians. In a passage appealed to by 
Julian of Eclanum, ho refuses to connect infant baptism with 
infant sin, though Augustine (c. Julian, 1. 0) explained the 
passage as referring to actual sin. 

Theodorct also presents few points of contact with the 
chamctcrisUc teaching of Theodore. Like Diodorus and 
Chrysostom, he maintains that the Divine image consisted in 
the dominion over creation, and, like all the Antiochcncs, ho 
emphasizes man’s free-will. Thus he Interprets the ‘ vessels of 
wrath ’ in Bo 0“ of those who linve become such by their own 
free choice, ond, like other Fathers, he misinterprets Bo S® by 
understanding aari irpiSeeriv to refer to man’s own act of choice. 
The words of Bo 7’° Indicate not a necessity, but the wcaknett 
of human nature. Man embraces sin or virtue not by a natural 
necessity, but of his own free-will (»n ifo oni Theodoret again 
shows his connexion with Antiochene teaching in his treatment 
of the consequences of Adam’s sin. Like Theodore, he holds 
that Bo Bl> refers to the actual sins of Adam’s descendants, 
which Involved them in the same penalty of death as Adam. 
The ‘old man’ denotes not the nature, but the evil will ({n 
Rom. OS). In other respects Theodoret is more in aocord with 
general Church teaching. 

The Antiochene conception of human nature, 
as exhibited in its most fully developed form in 
Theodore, tends to a purely teleological view of 
man’s development. Ite philosophical basis, like 
the rest of the Antiochene theology, is Aristotelian. 
Mortality, rather than sin, is the great enemy of 
man, and it involves him in weakness and sub- 
jection to the passions. The history of man is 
the story of the struggle of his will towards a 
perfection which con come only from a new 
creation, and from the introduction of a higher 
stage (Karioraait) of existence, when this mortal 
and mntable condition ■will bo transformed into 
one which is immortal and immutable. In this 
presentation the disorder introduced by sin occupies 
only a seconda^ place. The extent of the con- 
sequences of sin is minimized, and the religions view 
of sin tends to disappear. Bedemption comes to 
have a different meaning from that which it has 
in the teaeWng of St. Paul, St. Athanasius, and 
St. Augustine (see below, § 7 ), In logical con- 
sistenej’, Tlieodore’s concmition of human nature 
surpasses that of other Greek Fathers. But it 
fails ^ to take account of those elements in the 
religious consciousness of man to which St. Augus- 
ttne gave full expression (of. Hamack, Hist, of 
Dogma, vol. iii. p, 279 f.). 

_ 6. Christology, — The Christology of the An- 
tiochencs, which was closely connected ■with their 
doctrine of human nature, constitutes their chief 
importance for the history of doctrine. Their 
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teaching has links of connexion with the teaching 
current in earlier periods at Antioch (cf. above, 
I.), and, as Ilamack has observed {Hist, of Dogma, 
vol. iv. p. 166, n. 1), there is an essential unity 
in scientific method between Paul of Samosata, 
Lucian, Eusebius of Emcsa, Eustathius, Diodorus, 
Theodore, Clirysostom, and Theodoret. The 
features common to this treatment are (1) the 
rejection of metaphysical speculation (cf. above, 
I.) ; (2) the attention paid to the historical portrait 
of Christ in the Gospels ; (3) tlie ethical interest, 
which leads them to assert a true moral develop- 
ment in the humanity of Christ; (4) the Aris- 
totelian basis of their conception of oiala, which 
was taken by tliem to denote a particular indi- 
vidual being (Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, iii. 
p. 46 ; Bethune-Baker, Introd. to Early Hist, of 
Christian Doctr. pp. 112, 235). This rendered it 
difficult for them to conceive of a complete nature 
which was not personal. 

But, while there is a general resemblance in the 
method of treatment exhibited by all these writers, 
there are considerable divergences in their theo- 
logical standpoint. Lucian of Antioch, starting 
from the teaching of Paul of Samosata, departed 
from him in affirming (with Origen) the personal 
and pre-existent character of the Logos, who ivas 
united with the man Jesus. The later Antiochene 
school, which be^an with Diodorus, was further 
marked off from Lucian by its acceptance of the 
full Nicene teaching upon the consubstantiality 
of the Son with tlie Father (in place of the sub- 
ordinate created Logos of Lucian ; cf. above, I.). 
In other respects, however, this later school, 
represented by Diodorus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Chrysostom, and Theodoret, still retained the 
essential characteristics of the earlier Antiochenes. 
Diodorus and Theodore represent the more fully , 
developed form of this teaching. Chiysostom is j 
more practical and less scientihe, though in his : 
case, too, the underlying conceptions show' the 
influence of his Antiochene trainmg. Theodoret, 
in his criticism of Cyril’s anathemas, exhibits the 
Antiochene standpoint, though later on he ex- 
pressed himself more nearly m accord with the 
position of Cyril of Alexandria. 

The Ohristologfioil langTiopo of the AnWoohcncs wns Inflaenced 
p.irtly by their desire to ovoid the suggestion of o contusion of 
natures, and partly by traditional usage derived from the un- 
develops theology of on earlier period. It has, however, been 
thought to show an ‘ Adoptianist ' bias. Thus (1) they commonly 
speak of God as ‘dwelling in Christ ' (Eustoth., Diod-, Theod., 
Theodoret, Ncstorius) rather than of God becoming man. (2) 
They apply to the humanity the terras vaiv, olnor, <r<cijvn. These 
terms were, however, derived from Scripture (Jn 2i^ Pr 9i, 
Jn and are occasionally found in Athanasius. (3) They use 
language which seems to imply a personal human subject dis- 
tinct from the Divine subject in Christ (o iySpumv, avepuirot 
avaXri<t>$etK, o A \yj4>SeCs, o xptcraf, i Ypt<r^«fv ; SO Eustath,, 

Diod., The^., Nestorius, Theworet). Such language, however, 
finds occasional parallels in Athanasius and the Cappadocians 
(see art. C.vrPADOciAN TnEOLOor, } vi. (4)). (4) Side by side 
with these phrases, however, they use Impersonal expressions 
to denote the human nature (to ai-^pwiru-ov ipyamy, forma 
servi, o-opf, quod assumptum est, nature assumpta). (6) They 
approaeli more nearly to the language of Athanasius ana Cynl 
when tliey speak of the Divine personal subject m ‘assuming’ 
(Aapfiaifir, assumerc, avoAo/i^aveiv, Eustath., Diod., Tlieod,, 
Theodoret) man (or human nature), as ‘bearing* (<!>opeTv, 
Eustath., Nest) man, or, lastly, as ‘becoming’ man (Eustath.). 
The c.xpressions, ‘homo deifer,' ‘homo deum ferens,' quoted 
from Eustathius by OeIaslus(Mifmo, Pffxviii. 094). are prolrably 
due to a misreading of the original Stitfyjpot (lor fifoi^opor). It 
ei6<i>opos were the original, the phrases would be parallel to the 
language quoted above (ai-SoMirov <tx’peiy). See Bcthiine-Tiaker, 
Christian Doctrine, p. 270 f.). On the state of Christological 
speculation before the rise of Apollinarism, see Athanasius, Ep. 
od Epiefefum, 

Apart from the influences of their training, 
the Antiochenes were largely affected by the con- 
troversy with Apollinarism, which led them to 
affirm the reality and completenes.s of the human 
nature assumed by Christ, to emphasize especially 
His possession of free-will, and to guard against 
any idea of the confusion of the two natures or 


of a transformation of the human nature into the 
Divine nature. 

Our chief sources of information about the Christology of 
Diodorus are the fragments of his work against Apollmaris 
(irpbv Tovv ovvoviriaaTat), found in JIarius Slercator (ea. Balure) 
and in Leontius of Byzantium, e. Nest, et Eutpeh. fiii. 43). For 
Theodore we have the fragments of his works, de Incamatieme 
and contra ApoUinarium, collected from various sources ; the 
Acts of the Fifth General Council, the works of Facundus and 
Leontius, and the Sj-riac MSS translated into Latin by Sachau, 
See Migne, Pff Ixvi. ; Swete, Theodore of Jfops. on the Epp. 
of St. Paul, vol. ii.. Appendix ; Sachau, Theodori Mops, frag. 
mmta Spriaca. Ot special ralue is Theodore’s confession of 
faith contained In the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, and in 
a Latin form in Marius Mercator (see Hahn, BiUiotkek der 
Spmbole *, p. 802 f.). 

The teaching of Diodorus and Theodore may be 
summarized as follows ; — 

(1) Against Apollinaris, Theodore asserted the 
completeness of the manhood of Christ and His 

ossession of a reasonable soul as well os human 
esh (see ‘Creed’ in Hahn, p. 302 f., and Sachau, 
p. 38). Especially important is his insistence on 
the freedom of the human w’ill in Christ (on his 
conception of freedom, cf, above, § 3). As freedom 
cannot, according to his view’, be ready-made, it 
involves a process of development in the humanity 
(cf. the TTpovorr}, or ‘moral advance’ of Paul of 
Samosata). F urther, in accordance with Theodore’s 
conception of two stages in the history of created 
intelligent beings (cf. above, § 3), it was necessary 
that Christ shoold assume humanity in its mutable 
state, subject to bodily weakness and the passions 
of the soul. Christ submitted to the assaults of 
the Tempter, and underwent the moral struggle 
betw’een the higlier and lower impulses (hligne, 
PC, IxvL 720, 992, 995). By this struggle Ho 
mortified sin in the flesh and tamed its lusts (ib. 
720). Theodore further admitted a real ignorance 
in Christ, and an advance in human knowledge 
(ib. 977, 981). Similarly, Diodorus asserts timt the 
Godhead did not impart to the manhood of Christ 
all w’isdom at the moment of birth, but bestow’ed 
it gradually (Marins Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 349). 
Cf. Cappadocian Theology, vi. (2). 

(2) But it is in their conception of the relations 
of the human and Divine natures that the teaching 
of Diodorus and Theodore exhibited a tendency 
which finds its extreme expression in Nestorinnism. 
It is here, too, that the traditional ‘ Acioj^mnism ’ 
of Antiocliene teaching appears. Both Diodorus 
and Theodore drew a sliarp distinction between 
the human and Divine elements in Christ, and 
thus exposed themselves to the charge of teaching 
the existence of two persons in Christ. Thus 
Diodorus distinguished (Leontius, c. iVe.s(. et 
Eutych. iii. 43) in Christ two sons : one by nature, 
God the Word ; the other by CTace, the man wlio 
was bom of Mary. God the Word i.s not to be 
supposed the son of Mary. He may, however, be 
called KaTaxpvmKiot, ‘Son of David,’ because of the 
shrine of God the Word which came from David, 
just as He who w’os of the seed of Darid may bo 
called ‘Son of God’ by grace, not by nature. 
Similarly, Theodore denies that God was bom 
of Mary (Migne, p. 997) ; though elsewhere be 
asserts that hlary may be called both ffeorSxos and 
arffponrorlKot (‘God-bearing’ and ‘man-bearing’), 
the latter in a natural sense, the fonner because 
God w’as in Him who Avas bom (Migne, p- 992; 
cf. Nestorius in Loots’ Nestoriana, pp. 167, 301). 
When it is said that ‘the Word became flesh,’ tins 
must be understood of appearance only, for the 
Word was not changed into flesh (Migne, 981). The 
object of both writers in these statements is jeal- 
ously to guard against any idea of a confusion ot 
the tAvo natures. But, apart from this negative 
aim, both Diodonis and Theodore exhibit a positive 
tendency to regard the human nature as po.‘«e.sscd 
of an independent personality. This led them to 
concciA’c of the union of the tAvo natiiras as a moral 
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anion of grace (whereas Cyril started from the 
conception of One Divine Person, who has become 
incarnate, and maintained a hypostatic [jcaO’ uri- 
7Ta(Tiv] union). 

The nature of the union is discussed most fully 
by Tlieodore in the dc Incanuitione (Migne, p. 
972 f.). He distinmiishes three possible modes of 
the Divine indwelling. The lirst is by ’essence’ 
or ‘being’ (o6aia). But in Scripture the Divine 
indwelling is spoken of as a special privilege of the 
saints (Lv 26'®, 2 Co 6'®). This excludes therefore 
an ‘essential’ indwelling, since the oinila. (or 
‘being’) of God is not circumscribed by place. 
A second mode of indwelling is by the operation 
or energy {ivepycta) of God. But this is common to 
all created things. Accordingly the only remain- 
ing mode in which the Divine indwelling is possible 
is by the Divine approval or complacency (eiSoxla), 
the moral union which God dAvella in those who 
are pleasing to Him. How then did the union 
of God with the man Christ differ from His union 
with the saints ? The answer is that He dwelt in 
Christ as in a Son (hEgne, p. 976). Christ received 
the whole grace of the Spirit, whereas in other 
men the participation in the Spirit was partial 
[ib. p. 980 ; cf. Diodorus qp. Marius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 351 ; Neatorius, Loofs, p. 206). This 
indwelling of Christ began with His formation in 
the womb of the Virgin, and was a result of the 
Divine foreknowledge of what Christ would be 
(Mime, pp. 974, 980, 994). At His baptism Christ 
further received the grace of adoption. As a result 
of His sunematural birth, His inseparable union 
with the Word, and His unction by the Holy Spirit, 
Christ exhibited a hatred of eidl and an irrepress- 
ible love of good (see below (3)). Ho was preserved 
by His imion with the Word from the inconstancy 
of mutable human nature, and passed from stage 
to stage of •virtue with the greatest ease {ib, 977). 
He thus proved Himself worthy of the union, and 
became our example and way, until after the 
Resurrection and Ascension He exhibited the 
union with the Word in its final completeness 
(i6. 977). 

(3) In its treatment of the unity of Christ’s 
Person, the teaching of Diodorus and Theodore 
exhibits a lack of precision and logical complete- 
ness. As we have seen, they tended to -view the 
two natures apart, and to conceive of their union 
as a moral union of grace. Moreover, their idea 
of a complete human nature involved the notion of 
a distinct human personality (cf. above). ‘ When 
we distinguish the natures,’ says Theodore, ‘wo 
maintain that the nature of God the Word is 
perfect, perfect too the person {irpiarbrrov) — for it 
18 not possible to speak of a distinct existence 
(virAffrao-tv) which is impersonal {irrpSsaTrov) — per- 
fect too the nature of the man, and the person 
{vpia-iiiroy) likewise. ' But when we look to the 
conjunction of the two, then we saj' that there is 
one person {irpixxu-zor) ’ (Migne, p. 981). The 
nature of the unity thus attained is in one passage 
compared by Theodore to that of marriage. Ab 
the Lord said of the man and the woman, ‘Tliey 
are no longer twain, but one flesh’ (Mt 19”), so it 
may be said of the union that there are no longer 
two persons {■zpdauTra) but one, the natures, of 
course, being kept distinct (Jligno, p. 981). Else- 
where he compares the unity to that of the rational 
soul and flesh in man {adv. Apoll. ap. Facund. ix. 
4). Theodore emploj-s the terms frucr«t (‘union’) 
and awi<pcia (‘ conjunction ’) to denote the union of 
the natures. In Ins interpretation of this union he 
uses phrases which imply that it consisted in the 
harmonious relation of the human and Divine wills 
in Christ (cf. the phrase Vjwrai e.CTbr iavrQ cxioti 
Trjt Migne, p. 9S9). Theodore, however, 

was conscious tliat the charge of teaching two sons 


might bo brought against him, and he repudiated 
it. ‘ The Son,’ he_ says, ‘ is rightly confused to 
be one, since the distinction ought of necessitj’ to 
remain, and the unity of person (rpio-orroc) ought 
to be guarded -without interruption’ (Migne, p. 985 ; 
see the ‘ Creed ’ in Hahn, op. ct(. p. 303 ; ct. Nea- 
torius, Loofs, p. 330 f.). Similarly Diodorus refutes 
the charge of teaching two sons by sajung that he 
neither affirms that there are two sons of David, 
nor that there are two sons of God according to 
substance, but that the Word of God dwelt in Him 
who came from the seed of Da'vid (Marins ^lercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 350). 

For a fuller oiscueSoii of tho question, see Domer, Ptrtm of 
Christ, n. I. i7t. Theodore has points of contact with the 
mystical theology when he emphasizes loro os the principle 
which brings tho humanity of Christ Into harmony the 
Word, ‘The thought and volition of the man Jesus were. In 
point of contents, tho thought and volition of the Logos,’ ‘ The 
form in which the mind of Jesus actually cxpressea itself was 
determined by the logos; though, in consonance with bis 
theory of freedom, he represented this determination as a mere 
influence of the Logos’ (Domer, Z-C.). 

(4) Botb Diodorus and Theodore assert the 
unique character and privileges of tho sonship 
acquired by the man Christ. They both apply 
the words spoken at the baptism, ‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,’ to 
Christ and not to tho Word (Marius Mercator, 
p. 350; Theodore, in Mt 3"; de Incam., Migne, p. 
980). The title Son is applied both to God the 
Word and to the nature assumed by Him, by reason 
of its union with Him (Theodore, de Jncam. ap. 
Facund. ix. 3 ; cf. Nestorius, Loofs, p. 336). As a 
result of the union with tho Word and His adop- 
tion as Son, the man Christ shares in the worship 
which is offered to the Word. ‘ Wo worship,’ says 
Diodorus, ‘ the purple for tho sake of Him who is 
clothed in it, and the temple because of Him who 
dwells in it ; the form of tho servant because of 
the form of God ; the lamb because of the high 
priest ; Him who was assumed, because of Him who 
assumed Him ; Him who was formed of the Virgin, 
because of the Maker of all. Confessing this, oifor 
one worship’ (Marius Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 351 ; 
cf. Theodore, in Col de Incam,, Migne, pp. 

991 f.j 998 ; Nestorius, Loofs, p. 262). 

This teaching of Diodorus and Theodore, which 
apparently escaped censure during their lifetime, 
attained public notoriety through Nestorius, the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Nestorius merely 
popularized the teaching of his master, Theodore, 
without exhibiting the same fundamental depth of 
treatment. The real parent of NcstorianLsin os a 
system of Christology is Theodore. See, further, 
art. Nestohianism. 

The Christology ot three other representatives of the school 
of Antioch calls for notice here. 

Eustathius of Antioch is an ImiKirtant link between tlie earlier 
and later stages of the school. His works exhibit some of the 
Characteristic Antiochene features. He ascribes to Christ a true 
human development, and speaks of the human nature as the 
temple of the Deity. The Divine nature is dissociated from the 
experiences of the human nature. It was the latter alone which 
was anointed and glorifled. lie farther implies that Christ 
acquired the Divine gifts and graces gradually. Hence Domer 
iPerson of Christ, I. li. S50) save that with him, as with the later 
Autiochenes, ‘the deity and humanity remain separate and 
distinct, and do not constitute a living nnity.’ Vet Eustathius 
atlitros the closeness ot the union Iwtwccn the humanity of 
Christ and the Logos (Migne, xviii. p. 6SD, owJioivwpZnj svptas 
n sov Xpterrov vw Aovis xoi ’ lie is Cod by nature, 

yet lie has become man of "a woman, even He who was fonned 
In the womb of the Virgin ’ (yiigne, Ixxxiii. p. PO). See frag- 
ments collected in Oalland, Pitt. ret. Pair. iv. 5TT f. ; Mai, 
Scryit. ret.-VoraCofI.(lS32)\ii. 135,203; Ci\ altera, S. Eustathii 
in larorvm llom., App. I. de frapmentis Eustatl.ii (1905). 

Chtysostom approaches Chri«tologicat questions from the 
practical rather than from tiie speculative side. Like all the 
Autiochenes, he emphasizes thecoinpic’umessot the humanity of 
Christ. Christ shared oar mortal nature, but without sin, and 
was subject to the physical needs, the human emotion*, and 
the saCcrings of our humanity. He exhilnts tho cliaracterislic 
Antiochene sinrit when he assert-s that Christ did ail that He did 
In a human nianner.notonly to teach the reality ot His incarna- 
tion, but as a pattern or ideal of human virtue. Dul the ide.v ot 
Theodore, that the human nature was gradualiv moulded bv the 
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Influence of the Word finds no place in hfs teaching-. Cbrj-sostoni 
further shows signs of Antiochene influence in dealing with the 
union of the two natures, lie repudiates the idea that the Incarna- 
tion involved any change of place in the Deity, or that the Loms 
descended into the flesh of Christ. lie interilrets tlie humilia- 
tion of Christ ffh 2S) as a humiliation of mind. Again, he 
distinguishes, after the manner of the Antiochencs, the experi- 
ences of the humanity from those of the Godhead, and, like 
Eustathius, he declares that it n-as the humanity, and not the 
Godhead, which was anointed and e.xalted. Lastly, he speaks 
of the humanity os the temple of the Word. On the other 
hand, he asserts the unity of the two natures, and explains the 
passages which suggest Christ's dependence on the Father os 
the language of accommodation {(rvyKOTo/Soo-it)- But he nowhere 
clearly defines the character of the union of the two natures, 
and much of the language quoted above suggests a mereb- 
ettdeal union and a dynamiem relationship rather than a full 
personal union. Chrysostom’s Christologj’, in fact, exhibits an 
undeveloped character. He is content to put side by side the 
affirmation of the two natures and the assertion of their union. 
Though he shares to some extent the Antiochene point of view, 
the more fully developed conclusions of the school were, in his 
case, held in check by his own practical bent and the influence 
upon him of other forms of tJhurch teaching. See, further, 
Forster, Chrj/sostomtis in itinem Vtrhaltnise zur antiochen- 
itchtn Sthule, p. 101 fl. 

Theodoret occupies a mediating position in the Ohristo- 
logical controversies of his time. On the appearance of Cyril's 
anathemas against Hestorius, he published a refutation in 
which he charged Cyril with ApoUinarism, (The Reprehentio 
AnaihemalUmontm is printed in Schulze's edition of Theo- 
doret, V. p. Iff., and in ifigiie, Ixxvi. p. 3911.). In this work 
he exhiblta the same tendenC3’ to accentuate the distinc- 
tion of the two natures which characterizes Theodore and 
Diodorus, and the same Inabilitj' to conceive of a complete 
nature which la not personal. Ho denies that God the Word 
was naturally (ifivirti) conceived of the Virgin, and prefers to say 
that ‘ He fashioned for Himself a temple in the Virgin’s womb, 
and was with (tnn^v) that which was formed and begotten.' 
Similarly, he maintains that the weaknesses of the humanit}’ 
cannot bo attributed to God the Word. Lastlj', It was not the 
Christ (i.e. the Word) who suffered, but the man assumed by 
God. He maintains, however, that the 'form of the servant* 
may be confessed to be God on account of the ‘ form of God * 
united to it. The Formula of Concord (a.d. 433), by which the 
differences of Cyril and the Antiochenea were reconciled, is 
probably the work of Theodoret, and represents a rapproche- 
ment between the two points of view. In place of Cyril’s phrase, 
•one incarnate nature of God the Word' (nla ^vo-»v toO 0tov 
\6yov attrapKaiUni), it speaks of the unoonfused union of two 
natures (jvo ivuirit aerdyxi'rer). At the same time it 

admits the term 3 «ot6kov, while carefully explaining it (Hahn, 
BibU der Symbole^, p. 216). In the EranUUt (Dial, li., lligne, 
Ixxxiii. p. 146 f.), written In jl.v. 447, be states the idea of a 
eommunicatio idiomatum in a way which is quite in accord 
with the later theology of the Church. Though we may not 
attribute to one nature what belongs to the other, we may 
attribute to the One Person what Is proper to cither of the 
natures. Theodoret nowhere gocseo far as Theodore in aflirming 
that the union of the natures was a moral union (xar' nSi)Kiav% 
He maintains that in Christ there was one undivided Person 
(tv vp6<ruirov iSiaiptror), though ho does not anywhere aoknow- 
JedM one hypostoBis(W<rro<rir), or employ Cyril’s phrase, !vu<rtr 
KoS uirioToo-iv hypostotic union '). Finall.v, at the Council of 
Chalcedon, Theodoret made an orthodox confession. 

Theodoret maintained that Christ assumed mutable (rpnrrn) 
human nature, which was subject to human passions, tnough 
it was kept free from sin. Ho experienced the temptotions 
arising from the natural appetites, but not the sinful motions 
to which they commonly give rise (Itepr. Anathem. 10 ; JPentaL, 
lligne, hexxiv. 68 ; lleeret. Fab. 6, lligne, IxxxilL 497). Ho fur- 
ther acknowledged a tme human Ignorance in Christ, and an 
advance in knowledge ‘as the indwelling Godhead revealed 
it.’ So, too, in the Repr. Anathem. (10), ho maintains that 
Christ attained perfection by efforts of virtue, and learnt 
obedience by experience, 'though before His experience He was 
ignorant of it. ’ In these statements we see the true Antiochene 
spirit, though Theodoret is far removed from the more extreme 
conclusions of Theodore. For a fuller discussion of Theodore’s 
Christology, see Bertram, Theodoreti Bp. Cyremis Doetrina 
Christoioglea J. Ilah6 in Revue d’hUtoire ecelMattiqxte, vU. 
(1006), art. 'L^ anatbdmatismes de Saint OiTille d’Alexandrie 
et les ivCques orientaux du patriarchat d’Antioche.’ 

The Clirietology of the .^tiochenea waa the 
outcome partly of tlieir training, and partly of 
their opposition to ApoUinarism. The nistorical 
study of Scripture, ana the high conception enter- 
tained by them (esp. Theodore) of the dignitj' and 
destiny of human nature, led them to emphasize 
to the fullest extent the humanity of the Lord. 
Their ideas of free-will and the moral development 
of man impelled them to oppose any teaching -which 
impaired the reality of our Lord’s human experi- 
ences, or tended (like ApoUinarism) towards a 
docetic view of His hnmnnit)’. The Alexandrian 
school, on the other hand, started from the Divine 


aspect of Clirist’s Person. It was the truth that 
God Himself was revealed in Christ which from 
the days of Athanasius had been emphasized in 
Ale.vandrian teaching. Hence Cj’ril of Ale.\nudria 
was led to laj’ stress upon the unity of the Word 
Incarnate. _ The humanity of Christ does not be- 
long to Himself. It is not the humanity of an 
individual and independent man, but of God the 
Word. The human element was subordinated to 
the Divine. The Word has taken human nature 
into the unity of His Divine Person, which remains 
one and the same after os well ns before the Incar- 
nation. Tlie Antiochencs had not clearly faced 
the problem as it presented itself to Cyril. They 
had nfrirmed the into^ity- of tlie two natures, and 
they had asserted their inefl'able union. But the 
nature of this union and the exact relations of 
the two natures had not been considered by 
them. Hence arise the apparently inconsistent 
statements of Theodore that the humanity is 
personal (r-pbaonrav), yet Christ is one Person 
(irpbatoTov). 

Much of the misunderstanding between Cjril 
and the Antiochencs arose out of the nndeveloiwd 
stage of doctrine at the time, and the absence of any 
clear definitions of the words vpdaonrov (‘ 
ivSirraais (‘hypostasis’), and (‘nature 
had the union of the natures been clearly defined. 
The tenns ‘mixture,’ ‘blending,’ ‘union,’ ‘con- 
nexion’ Kpaacs, fviiifftt, cna'ct^eio) had been 

used indifferently by earlier writers to denote this 
union (see art. Cappadocian Theology, § vi. 
(3)). The Antiochenes, from traditional habit, 
attributed to each of the natures that which be- 
fitted it, when regarded as independent. Cyril, 
on the other hand, referred everything to the per- 
sonal subject, who is the Word. When brought 
face to face, both schools of thought admitted the 
unity of Person, and both asserted the integrity 
and distinction of the two natures. The difference 
between them was exaggerated by misunderstand- 
ing and controversy. U.ne unguarded language of 
Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius was, doubtless, 
largely responsible for this, but the Porpula of 
Concord agreed upon by Cynl and the Antiochene.s 
exhibits the fundamental agreement of the two 
Christologies. The Antiochenes accepted and ex- 
plained the word SeorbKot, the unity_ of the two 
natures was affirmed, and Cyril’s niisiinderstood 
expressions, <pvaiKi} fvcons, fvo>nt zad' iirbaraa-tv, /da. 
ipidiv roD fitoD h6yov ffedapKuiUvr] (‘natural union, 
‘personal union,’ ‘ one incarnate nature of God the 
Word’), wore dropped. See, further, Mah 6 in 
Remit cChistoirt ecci6siastiq%ie, referred to above ; 
for Nestorius see Loofs, Nestoriann (1905), and 
Bethune-Baker, JThSt viii. p. 119f. 

While Cyril affirmed a truth of vital imjKjrt- 
anco to Catholic tlieology, — the truth that He who 
assumed human nature was personally God, and 
took human nature into -vital union -with Himself, 
—we are justified in maintaining the importance 
of the stand made by the Antiochenes in defence 
of the reality and completeness of Christ’s human 
experiences. It was a valuable protest against 
on almost docetic tendency which had alrcatly 
appeared in ApoUinarism, iv-hicli was latent m 
Alexandrian theology (even in Atlianasins), and 
w'hich re-appeared in Monoplij’sitism. If the 
Church was finally enabled to overcome the latter, 
it was largely due to what it hod learnt from tlic 
teaching of the Antiochenes. 

7 . The Work of Christ— Theodore alone among 
the Antiochene Fathers developed a di.stmctive 
conception of the ivork of Chri.st His views upon 
human nature and sin led him to find the cen'ral 
significance of Christ’s -work not so much in Ui* 
Dcatli ns in His Hesurrectiom The purpo-«! oi 
the Incarnation -was the perfection (reMiocit) rattier 


person), 
). Nor 
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than the restitution of hnmanity. Christ is the 
new creation, who exhibits God’s plan in its final 
completeness. In Him there is set forth that image 
of God which man was meant to attain, hut which 
he failed to attain. The work of Christ was not 
only to restore the broken order of the universe 
and exhibit man in his true place at the head of 
creation, hut to inaugurate that new stage (/card- 
(rrtuTit ; of. above, § 3) in the life of man, in which 
be should ho free from the mutability and mor- 
tality of his jjresent state. As a result of His 
struggle and victory, accomplished by the exercise 
of His free-will and throng the union with the 
Word, Christ overcame the mutability of human 
nature, which was crucified with Him and rose 
with Him (in Rom. 6*). The deliverance which 
He has won for men is already potentially theirs, 
though it is only in the future that it fuUy takes 
effect. 

The omissions in this presentation are signifi- 
cant. The conceptions of guilt and responsibility, 
and the idea of Christ’s death os an atonement, are 
absent. Death is but a necessary stage, through 
which Christ passes to the Kesurreotion and m- 
augurates the higher and final stage of man’s 
development. The necessity of the Incarnation 
is not based upon the Fall, but upon the general 
conception of the Divine purpose for man, which 
required that ha should be delivered from his 
present state of mortality. There are points of 
contact in this teaching with the teaching of Iren- 
ceuB, Athanasius, and ^e Cappadocians, especially 
in the emphasis laid upon death and mortality. 
But we miss in Theodore the strong interest in the 
redemptive side of Christ’s work which character- 
izes Atlianasius, and the deeper teaching upon death 
which ho and other Fathers exhibit. Again, Theo- 
dore’s emphasis on man’s free-will led him to assert, 
as Domer says {Perton of Christ, n. i. 61), not so 
much * the thorough reality of the incarnation of 
God,’ as ‘ the reality of the freedom of the human 
aspect of Christ’s Person.’ The purpose of Christ’s 
work was to exhibit the development of human 
nature in its completeness. And in this develop- 
ment the thought of the forgiveness of sins and 
the work of eraco is subordmate to that of the 


tion, the Antiochenes, owing to their views upon 
human nature, fail to do justice to St. Paul’s con- 
ception of justification by faith. Though Theodore 
denies that man can be justified by works, yet the 
initiative of the individual occupies so prominent a 
place in his conception that faith enters into it 
only as a secondary idea (in Cor. 11*^). Moreover, 
the faith of which he ^eaks is different in char- 
acter from that of St. Paul, being directed rather 
to the future resurrection life, which man shares at 
present, through his incorporatiou in Christ, only 
m anticipation (in Gal. 2''-“). Chrysostom’s treat- 
ment is practical. In some passages he emphasizes 
the act of will by which man turns from eril and 
inclines to good, and in others he maintains the 
importance of faith, and attributes all to grace. 
But the two ideas are not clearly brought into 
relation with one another (see FSrster, Chryxos- 
tomitSj^. 162 f.). 

(3) From what has been said above, it will appear 
that the Antiochene attitude towards the question 
of the relations of grace and free-will resembled 
that of the Semi-Pelagians (on the relations of 
Theodore and Julian of Eclannm, cf. above, § 5). 
In the teaching of both Theodore and Chrysostom 
the initiative lies with the individual will, though 
both affirm the necessity of grace (Chrys. in Jok. 
horn. 17, in Rom. horn. 16. 19 ; Theodore, in Marc. 
4“-=*, tn 1 Cor. 11«, in Heh. 4‘-*). 

9. The Sacraments.— There is no formal treat- 
ment of the Sacraments in the Antiochene Fathers. 
They accept the traditional Church teaching and 
practice, and assign a real value to the Sacraments 
m the furtherance of the spiritual life (Theodore, 
in Cor. 11“, in 1 Tim. 3'). In Baptism, according 
to Theodore, man receives the gift of union with 
Christ through the Spirit and the pledge of the 
immortality which he is destined to share nereafter 
with Christ (in Eph. !**• ®). 

In speaking of the Eucharist, Theodore and 
Chrysostom use the current language of their time. 
Thus Theodore, in commenting on hit 26“, speaks 
of the words of institution in terms which recall 
the language of Cyril of Jerusalem, and says that 
Christ teaches ns that we are not to regard the 
nature of that which lies before us, but to consider 


need of moral effort. See, further, Domer, l.e . ; 
cf. above, § 5, and below, § 8. 

OhiTWwtom »nd Thcodoret »re mach nearer to the general 
tradition of the Church In their teaching upon Christ'B wort 
Ihe conception of Ohri»t M the ‘ Drst-frulU ' (iirofxi) of humin 
nature, which ij conseented In Him, wu auggested to them, u to 
Theodore, by their oxegeele of Scripture. But It was not pecuUer 
to the Antiochenes. More chsnicterlitlo of Antiochene teaching 
Is Chrysostom’s picture of Christ « the originsl pettem or ideil 
of human virtue, to exhibit which w»s the purpose of His humsn 
life end experiences (in Jofi. hem. <9). In their conception of 
the Atonement, CJhryiostom »nd Theodoret echo much of the 
current texchlng of their time («.p. the deception of 8»t»n, 
Christ’s contest with him and overthrow of his dominion over 
menklnd), hut they exhibit nothing cbsrscterlstic of the 
Antiochene standpoint. The same It true of the Idee found 
In Theodoret (de /’roridenfio. Or. x, Ulgne, Ixxxlll. pp. 763. 
766), thet Christ paid the debt end endured the chastisement 
enc penelty due to us for our sins. Chrj’sostom, though he 
enr.pheslrei the importance of the Bcsurrectlon, does not, like 
Theodore, make It the central point of Ohrist’s work. 

8. The work of Salvation. — (1) The task of re- 
conciling man’s free-will with God's predestination 
was attempted by both Theodore and Chrysostom. 
Both reject the idea of an absolute predestination 
in favour of a conditional predestination. God’s 
purpose, says Theodore, is dependent on man's 
irce-will (in Rom. 8”; cf. Chrys. in Toh. horn. 40). 
Both, too, regard God’s eternal election of men ns 
determine by His foreknowledge of what they 
would bo (Chrys. in Matt. horn. 70 ; Theodore, in 
Rom. fi’°- ; so, too, Thcodoret, in Rom. 8” 9”). 
On their interpretation of Bo 9, see Chase, Chry. 
sostom, p. 1651.; Sunday - Headlam, Romans, p. 
270. 

(2) In dealing with man’s appropriation of salva- 


that, by the thnnksgii'ing pronounced over it, it is 
changed into flesh and blood. In his comment on 
1 Co 10*, however, he speaks of the change as 
spiritual. Chrysostom uses the emotional and 
rnetxirical language of popular devotion, and goes 
much further in asserting a conversion of the 
elements (seo Batiffol, Etudes d’histoirc et de thio- 
logic positive, 2ibmo sirie, p. 268 f.}. But the two 
most characteristic contributions to the doctrine of 


the Eucharist from the Antiochene standpoint are 
to be found in the writings of Ncstorins and Theo- 
dorct. Both writers approach the subject in con- 
nexion with the Christological disputes. In reply 
to Cyril of Alexandria, who had affirmed that the 
flesh of Christ given in the Eucharist is 'IBe- 
piving’ (fuoT-oiii') by virtue of its union with the 
iVord, Ncstorins maintains that this view tends to 
an Apollinarian confusion of the two natures. He 
appeals to the language of St. John (6**) and SL 
Paul (1 Co 11“'-), and urges that it is the ‘flesh,’ 
and not the Godhead, which is spoken of ns * eaten.’ 
Christ said, ‘This is my body,’ not ‘This is my 
Godhead.’ St. Paul speaks of that which is eaten 
as ‘bread,’ and, adds Ncstorins, it is bread ‘of 
which the body is the antitype.’ The Eucharist 
is the ‘memorial’ of the death of the Ixird, i.e. of 
the Son of Man (not the Word). See poss-ages in 
Loofs, Awfonatw, up, 227-30, 355-7, and in Cyril, 
c. Aert. IV. 3-^. ^lesc statements led Cynl to 
ftcciwe x\cstomis of denying tlic \*irtue of the 
SacramMt, “®d of <»nfining it merely to the com- 
memoration of the death of a man (a A’wt. iv, 6). 
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But probably the real difference between Cyril and 
Nestorius as to the nature and efficacy of the 
Sacrament -was less than Cyril allows, and was due 
rather to the difference rn their Christological 
statements. There is a fine recomition of the 
religions value of the Eucharist in Nestorius’ ser- 
mon on Heb. 3' (Loofs, Nestoriana, p. 241 f.). 

More important is the contribution of Theodoret. 
In the Eranistcs {Dial. i. p. 56, Migne ; Dial. ii. 
p. 165 f., ih.), where he is arguing ■with a Mono- 
physite opponent, he introduces an analogy from 
the Eucharist to show that the two natures in 
Christ are not to be confused. From the current 
appellation of the elements as ‘ types ’ or ‘ symbols ’ 
of the body of Christ, the orthodox disputant main- 
tains that Christ still possesses a real body. The 
Monophysite opponent rejoins by a coimter-asser- 
tion tnat just as the elements after the invocation 
undergo a change, so the Lord’s body after the 
union vdth the Divinity is changed into the Divine 
substance. This the orthodox speaker denies. 
‘Even after the consecration <he mystic symbols 
are not deprived of their o'^vn nature ; they remain 
in their former substance, figure, and form ; they 
are ■visible and tangible as they were before. But 
they are regarded as what they have become, and 
believed so to be, and are worshipped as what they 
are believed to be.’ And arain ne says {Dial, i, 

. 56) that Christ ‘ honoured tiie visible symbols 
y the appellation of body and blood, not because 
He had changed their nature, but because He had 
added grace to their nature.’ In this presentation 
(which resembles that of Pope Gelasius in the dc 
Duahxts Naturis) Theodoret exhibits a ■view of the 
Eucharist which has been called ‘Dyophysite’ 
(Batiflbl), and which, while preserving the reality 
of the outward and inward parts of the Sacrament, 
guards against those theories of a conversion of the 
elements which, from the 4th cent, onwards, gained 
ground in the Eastern Church. The change, accord- 
ing to Theodoret, is in the region of grace (atotA 
yA/jii’), not in the natural sphere. See, further, art. 
EUCHAIilST. 

10 . Eschatology. — The Antiochene conception of 
man’s history and of the work of Christ culmin- 
ates, as we have seen, in the hope of immortality. 
Hence the Antiochenes were profoundly interested 
in eschatology. From Eph D” Theodore drew the 
conclusion that all men and all rational creatures 
•will final^ look to Christ and attain perfect har- 
mony. The eschatological teaching of Diodorus 
and Theodore is one of the few points of agreement 
between them and Origen (see also CAPPADOCIAN 
Theolog^V, § X. (3)). Both Diodorus and Theodore 
express, like Origen, the hope that, though the 
■udcked •will sufler just punishment for their sins, 
this punishment •\rill not be everlasting. Diodorus 
protests against the idea that the punishment 
of the wi^ed will be unending, on the ground 
that it would render useless the immortality pre- 
pared for them. God rewards the good beyond 
their deserts. So, too, the extent of His mercy 
exceeds the debt of punishment which the wicked 
have to pay (Assemani, Bibl. Orient, ni. i. p. 
323 f.). Similarly, Theodore asks what •vyould be 
the benefit of the resurrection to the wicked, if 
their punishment were unending (Marius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 346). When the wicked have been 
led through punishment to see the_ eril of sin and 
to fear God, they will at length enjoy His bounty. 
Such texts as lilt 5^ and Lk inspire him 

with the hone that the full debt of punishment 
may be paid, and the wicked finally delivered 
(Assemani, f.c.). 

HI. Later nisroRT of the school of Asti- 
ocn. — The condemnation of Nestorianism by the 
Church in a.d. 431 was fatal to the development of 
the school of Antioch and to the reputation of its 


great representatives. Marius Mercator about 431 
maintained that Theodore was the reil author of 
Pelagianism, and later on called attention to the 
Nestorian tendency of his teaching. The use 
made by the Nestoriana of Theodore’s writings 
further mcreased this animosity, Eabbulas, bishop 
of Edessa, and later on Cyril of Alexandria, con- 
demned the teaching of the great Antiochene and 
of his predecessor Diodorus. In the 6th cent, 
amid the Monophysite controversy, the Emperor 
Justinian issued the edict of the Three Chapters 
(544), in which the ivritings of Theodore, the treat- 
ises of Theodoret against Cyril, and the letter of 
Ibas to Maris were condemned ; and this condemna- 
tion was repeated by the Fifth (Seneral Council in 
553, which By an irony of fate also condemned the 
works of Origen, the representative of the rival 
school of Alexandria. The same Council likewise 
condemned Theodore’s methods of Biblical inter- 
pretation. But, while the proscription of Nestori- 
anism was fatal to the school of Antioch and led 
to its decline, its teaching was carried on under 
Nestorian influence in the schools of Edessa and 
Nisibia . Ibas, the head of the school of Edessa 
(t457), translated the works of Diodorus and Theo- 
dore into Syriac, and when finally the school at 
Edessa was broken up in 489 through the proscrip- 
tion of Nestorianism by the Emperor Zeno, the 
refugees found a home in the school of Nisibis, 
whi^ was founded by Barsumas. Here the 
Biblical studies to which the Antiochenes had 

f iven so great an impetus were renewed, Theo- 
ore’s memory was held in the highest reverence, 
and he came to be regarded as ‘the Interpreter’ 
par excellence among East Syrian Christians. _ In 
these schools the study of Aristotle, also inherited 
from the school of Antioch, was carried on and 
transmitted by the East Syrian Church in later 
times to the Muhammadans, by whom it vros 
brought back to Europe in the days of Muslim 
civilization. Lastly, these East Syrian Christians 
became a centre for a ■\vide field of missionary 
activity in the far East, extending as far as India 
and China. 

In the Greek Empire, though the fame of Dio- 
dorus and Theodore oecamo obscured tlirough the 
! controversies which gathered around their me- 
' mories, the exegesis oi the Antiochenes continued 
I to exercise a wide influence through the works of 
Chrysostom, whose orthodoxy was not exposed to 
the attacks which had been levelled against other 
members of the school. Isidore, Nilys, and Victor 
of Antiocli took Chrysostom as their guide in the 
commentaries which they wrote, while a long line 
of Greek catenists and commentators from the 6th 
to the 11th cent, show the greatness of their debt 
to the Antiochene expositors. Ei’en in the West 
their influence was not unrecognized, Jerome had 
points of contact ■with the scliool and was influ- 
enced by its exegesis (IGhn, Die Bedeutung Mr 
antioch. Schule, pp. 59, 194 ; HergenrStlier, Du 
antioeh. Schule, p. 66). Cassian, a disciple of John 
Chrysostom, carried on the teaching of his master 
in the Church of Southern Gaul. The controversies 
about the Three Chapters aroused interest in the 
writings of Theodore, and it is prob.ably to thw 
period that we owe the Latin translation of 
at least of Theodore’s commentaries on St. Paul, 
which, passing into currency under the name of 
St. Ambrose, secured a place in the works of the 
later Western compilers (Swete, Theodore of Mojos- 
on the Minor Epp. of St. Paul, i. pp. xlv., 

Two other famous works produced in the 
show the influence of Theodore’s t^ybing._ Tlie 
first is the Instituta rcgularia of Junilius Afncanu.s 
(c. 550), an introduction to the study of the Senp- 
tures, wliich, as the author tells u.s, was denrea 
from Paul of Nisibis, and which reproduces all the 
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essential features of Theodore’s principles of Bib- 
lical interpretation as well as of his doctrinal 
teaching. Tliis work of Junilius, whom later ages 
transformed into a bishop, was widely popular in 
the West. The rfc Imittutione divinarum liter- 
arum of Cassiodorus a few years later shows a 
similar connexion with the Bast Syrian schools, 
and exhibits the influence of methods and prin- 
ciples M’hich had been derived from the Antioch- 
enes (Kihn, Theodor v. Mops, und Jtinilitts Afri- 
camts, pp. 210f., 216 f.). 

Nor was the West wholly uninfluenced by the 
doctrinal teaching of the Antiochenes. As has 
been already indicated (see II. 5), Theodore was 
brought into contact in his later years with several 
of the Pelagian leaders. Julian of Eclanum, one 
of the most prominent of these, was an admirer of 
Theodore’s writings, while another, the deacon 
Anianus, has been claimed as the translator of 
some of Chrysostom’s homilies, his object being to 
uphold, by appealing to Ch^sostom, the cause of 
man’s free-will (Swete, op. cit. vol. i. p. liif.). The 
Christological teaching of Leporius, a monk in 
the monastery of Marseilles, who is spoken of by 
Cassiau as a Pelagian, shows clear points of contact 
with that of Theodore. In Nortli Africa, during 
the 6th cent., amid the controversy upon the Three 
Chapters, the works of Theodore found many de- 
fenders, and the language of Facundus of Hermiane 
has been thought to suggest that they had already 
been translated into Latin. Pinallv, the Spanish 
Adoptianists exliihit a close resemblance in their 
Christology to Theodore, and Neander has sug- 
gested that Felix of Urgel was indebted to the 
writings of Theodore, possibly through a Latin 
translation made in Africa (Swete, op, cit, vol. L 
p. Iv f. ; Neander, Ch. Hist, v. 219; Hamaok, Hist, 
of Dogma, v. 284 f.). 

IV.' General summary. — ^The permanent ser- 
vice of the Antiochene school lies in its effort to 
correct a one-sided view of the factors and methods 
of revelation. To the emotional, mystical religion, 
which tended to lose the human element in the 
Divine, whether in inspiration, or the Person of 
Christ, or the relations of grace and free-will, it 
opposed conceptions which endeavoured to do 
justice to the dignity and worth of human nature. 
While the Alexandrian theology started from the 
Dirine side, and deduced all its conclusions from 
that ns its source, the Antiochenes followed the 
inductive and rationalistic method, which consisted 
in a careful examination of the facts of human 
nature and experience. The philosophical basis of 
the one was Platonist, while that of the other was 
Aristotelian. In Christology the school of Antioch 
centred attention upon the liistorical Christ ; in its 
doctrine of inspiration it affirmed the immediate 
and historical reference of Scripture ; in antliropo- 
logy it insisted npon the reality of human freedom. 
It regarded the purpose of the Incarnation as the 
accoihplishment of man’s destiny rather than os 
the deliverance of him from the consequences of 
sin. The struggle and conflict provoked by the 
commandment Dccanie a means of educating man 
to realire his freedom of choice and his weaTou^s, 
and so of raising him out of the stage of subjection 
to the po-ssions and mortality into the higher life 
of immortality and sinlessncss which has been won 
for him by Christ. The two standpoints, the 
Alexandrian and the Antiochene, represent com- 
plementa^ aspects of Christian theology. If the 
Alexandrian and mystical standpoint has found 
fuller expression in the later thought and teach- 
ing of Christendom, the problems of modem 
thought, and the evolutionary riew of the Uni- 
vepc, have once more called attention to the 
point of view which underlies the teaching of the 
Antiochenes. 
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LmiRATonE. — (1) lirsToar of the Scnooi. of AXTiocn- 
H. Kihn, Die Eedeuttmg tier antioch. ScJtvle ati/ dem eieget, 
Gebiete (ISOS)', P. Hcrccnrothcr. Die antioch. Sifiule undtfire 
Bedeutungauf ereneA. OebUtellSOS)-, Hamack.art. ‘ Antiochen- 
isch« Schule’ In I’RE^, vol. i. (IS90), and Uitlory of Dogma, 
Eng. tr. vols. lil. and iv. 

(2) BIOORAPIIICAL AED UTEEAnr-. on Paul of S.vraosata see 
Hamack, Mist, of Dogma, vol. iii., and art. in PRE^ ; on the 
disputation between Paul and Malchion see B.ardcnhewer, 
Geseh. der alltirebL Lilleralur, vol. ii. (1903): on Luci.vn of 
Antioch see Harnack, Geseh. der altehristl. Lit., vol. i. (p. 
620f.), and art. In PRE^, vol. xi. fl002) ; and on Lucian and 
Dorotheus see Bardenhewer, op, at. On Eusebius of Emesa, 
Eustathius, Diodorus, Chrjiostom, see artu in DOB (Smith- 
Wace)and in PRE\ On Theodore see Loots, art- in PRES, 
vol. xix. (1907); Swete, art. in DCB, and Theotlore 0 / Mops, on 
the Minor Em. of St. Patti, vol. i. (ISbO); Kihn, Theodor v. 
Mops, und Junilius Afrieanus ale Exegeten (ISSO); on Poly- 
chroniuB see Bardenhewer, Potyehronius Bntdrr Theodors v. 
Mops, und Bisehof v. Apamea (1870); on Thcodoret see artt. 
in DCB and PREi, vol. xlx. (1907); also N. Glubokowskl, 
Der setige. Theodnret, Bisehof con dyrtis, sein Men und seine 
sehrittsteUerisehe Thiitigteit (in Uiissian). 2 vols, (Moscow. 1890). 

(3) THE Bxeoesis of the Aktiochehes: Kihn, Bergen. 
riSther (ppp. eitt.)', Kihn, Theodor v. Mops, (cited above); 
G. C. H. toe Water, de Theodora AnfioeAejio xii Prophet, 
min. interprets (1837); SiefTert, Theodor. Mops. V.T, sobrie 
interpretandi vindex (lS2T); F. A. Specht, Der exenet. Stand- 
punit des Theodor v. itops. tind Theodoret (ISTl)', Sanday, in 
Eipofftor,lBtBerics, vols. xl., xit (1880) ; F. Bacthgen, art ‘Der 
I’salmencommentar des Theodor v. Mops, in syrisoher Bearbelt- 
ung' in ZATIT v. (1885); Swete, art. 'Theodore' in DCBt 
F. H. Chase, Chrysostom : A Study in the History of Biblical 
Interpretation (1887). 

(4) THE THSOLOor OF THE AETIOCHEHES ; (a) Generali 

Neander, Church History, vol. iv. ; Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, 
vols. iii. and iv. ; Domer, Doetr. of Person of Christ, n. L ; 
Belhune-Baker, Introd. to Early History of Christian Doctrine 
(19031 (b) Special treatises ; on Paul of Samosata see A. 

Rdville, 'La Chrlstologio de Paul de 8amos.Mn' in Etudes de 
eritigue et d'histoire, 2i6me s6rle (Bibliothtque de I'tcole des 
hautes etudes, Sciences religieuses, vil., 1890); on Theodore sea 
Swete, art. in DCB, and Minor Epp. of St. Paul, vol. L 
Introd.; Kihn, Theodor v. Mops.; art. 'Theodore of Mops, 
and Slodem “niought’ In CQR, 1. (1876) ; on Ohrj-sostom see 
T. FBrster, Chrysostomus in seinem VerhSltniss zur esntioeX. 
Sehule(\SOO)\ on Theodorot see Bertram, Theodoreti dootrina 
Christotogiea (1883); J. Mah4, art. *Les anathimatlsmes de 
saint OyriUe d’Alexandrle et 1st 4v6ques orlontaux du patri- 
archat d'Antioche,’ in Revue d’histoire eeeUsiastigue, vli. 
(1900). 

(6) THE LATEE HlSTOltT OF THE SCHOOL OF AKTTOOB; see 
works of Kihn, Hergenrother, cited above ; Chase, Chrysostom 
(cited abovrt ; Swete, art. ' Theodore ’ in DCB, and Theodore of 
Mops, on Minor Epp. of St. Paul, voL 1. Introd. ; Hamack, 
art. ' Antiochenische Schule’ in PRE^ (cited above). On 
Junilius Afrieanus see Kihn, Theodor v. Mms. und Junilius 
(cited above). J, H, SEAVTLEY. 

ANTIPATHY.— Antipathy ia a state of mind 
or feeling expressing some sort of dislike or hatred 
of an object or person. Its proper reference is to 
persons, and it is often a milder or more polite term 
for hostility. Its analogue is found in the repulsion 
existing between elements of matter under certain 
conditions, as sympathy has its analogue in attrac- 
tion or affinity between them. Thus an testhetio 
man may have an antapsthy or aversion towards 
an umesthetio or vulgar person ; an unbdiever may 
have an antipathy towards a religious believer. 
Anything thatexcites our dislike creates antipathy. 
It is a state of mind quite consistent with morality, 
and may actually be essential to it in certain stages 
of development ; but it does not imply anything 
eitlicr moral or immoral, though it may he a state 
of mind making certain moralities effective. Anger 
and Imtred are closely associated with ethical un- 
nlications, but antipathy has no such associations, 
but ratlier connotes the fact of mental or emotional 
antagonism 3vithoat regard to ethical considera- 
tions. James H. Hyslop. 

ANTI-SEMITISM. — i. Hbtorical. — The ex- 
pression ‘Anti-Semitism,’ which was coined about 
thirty years ago, signifies not opposition to Semites 
in general, bat a hostile or at least an unfriendly 
dis^ition on the part of Aryans towards Jew^ 
both socially and commercially. 

The expression ‘ Semitic languages’ was used for 
the first time in ^e year 1781 (contemporaneously 
by tbe two GSttingen profes-sors, August Ludwig 
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von SchlSzer and Johann Gfottfried Eichhom) as a 
comprehensive designation for those related lan- 
guages which were spoken by peoples brought 
into connexion with Shem, in the table of peoples 
in Gn 10. The Bonn professor, Christian Lassen, 
was the first to give expression to the view that 
these peoples, the ‘ Semites,’ were in many respects 
distinct from the Aryans and other races (cf. 
Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. L pp. 414-417, 
Bonn, 1847). 

Lassen ascribes to the Indo-Germanic race a 
‘ higher and a more complete mental endoivment.* 

' point of view of the Semite is Bubjectire and egoistic. 
His poetry is ij’rical, and therefore subieotire. In his religion 
he is self-seeking and exclusive. The characteristic features of 
the Semitic spirit, the passionate disposition, the obstinate 
will, the firm belief in their exciusive rights, in fact the whole 
egoistic trend of mind, must hare in the highest degree fitted 
their possessors for great and daring deeds. A bold spirit of 
enterprise, an energetio and persevering courage, great skill, 
and a fine discernment how to take advantage of favourable 
circumstances and means of help among strangers, characterize 
first the Phcsnldans, and later the Arons. As soldiers, sailors, 
and enteiprising traders, not only can they place themselves on 
a par with Indo-Germanic peoples, but they have to some ex- 
tent excelled their contemporaries of this race and been their 
predecessors.’ 

Ernest Renan has expressed himself in similar 
terms in Hist, g&n. des lar\^, Paris, 1855, 

and in Etudes d^hist, relig.^, 1857. The Anti- 
Semites extracted from Renan many catch-words 
and lines of attack, although Renan’s intentions 
did not lie in this direction. What he had said 
abont Semites in general, they applied specially 
to the Jews. The influence of Renan’s judgment 
of the Semites comes clearly to the front, e.g,, in 
an article which received much notice in its time, 
published anonymously, but ^vritten by the well- 
Known ethnologist Friedrich von Hellwald, ‘Zur 
Charakteristik des jUdischen Volkes’ in Das 
Ausland, 1872 (Stuttgart), Nos. 38 and 40. We 
shall quote a few sentences here. 

‘ In the case of the Jews, wo have to do with an entirely 
different ethnic group. . . . This people, scattered and settled 
in Aryan Europe, is purely SemiOo. from an anthropological 
point of view, the Jew who lives in our midst stands quite as far 
apart from us os the Arab ; and the emphatic contrast between 
the two, usually indicated by the opposites, Christian and Jew, 
Is for the most part exactly the same as the existing opposiUon 
between Ap^amsm ond Semltlsm. The European feels, so to 
eak, instinctively in the Jew who stands over against him 
e foreigner who has immigrated from Asia, , . . From the 
time of their entrance into Canaan the Jews can boost of an 
almost exclusive national typo, which has persisted with re- 
markable purity to the present day. ... A further specific 
feature of Judaism is its extraordinary geographical extent and 
its remarkable power of adaptation. . , , All over the world, 
in all climates, Jews live in content and prosperitv, in mite of 
having in some places to suffer very hard civil ana social press- 
ure. ... In the east of Europe the Jew is shorply distin- 
guished from the other elements of the population ; be is an ' 
object of hate, but still an almost indispensable constituent of 
social life. Quite os rough and ignorant as the non-Jewisb 

S easant, but m character ignoble and mean, while possessed of 
iat cunning which is a notural endowment of the Semitic race, | 
the Jew has understood how to make himself in economic re- 
lations master of the Christian population, which stands far I 
below him in keenness of intellect, and whose hate he repays 
by plundering them in eveiy conceivable direction. The Jews, 
like most of the Semites, possessed from the very beginning 
a cunning exceedingly valuable for all purposes of trade, a 
cunning which naturally tended to develop still further [owing 
to the oppression to which they were subjected]. . . . Wo can- 
not do otherwise than designate the Jews the very canker from 
which the lands of Eastern Europe suffer. No means (provided 
they are not rioient; for eveo’thing for which personal courage 
is demanded is opposed in general to the Semitic, and especially 
to the Jewish, character) are too wicked for them to use in order 
to secure a material advantage. ... In the ciiilized world there 
would be nothing to distinguish the Jew from his Aryan neigh- 
bours, were it not that nature has inscribed with indelible char- 
acters his certificate of birth on his countenance. . . . The 
difference of race, thanks to the free development which 
was possible, has been still more clearly emphasized than 
before.’ 

F. V. Hellwald speaks of the fruKality of the 
Jews, of their love to tlieir parents and children, of 
their system of mntual assistance, and of their 
extraordinary fertility. 

’The great Influence which the Jews, especially amid the 
Teutonic nations, have acquired in political, literary, and 


economic conditions, comes, too, from their excessive zeal for 
learning. Hark spots in the Jewish racial character are a con. 
Bciousness of their own merits, often ridiculoualv exaggerated, 
and a boundless egoism. . . . Self-sacrifice, devo’tion, and love 
of country are conceptions foreign to the Jewish mind. Ths 
Jew everywhere feels himself a cosmopolitan. . . . nie entire 
tendency of Jewish effort can bo summed up in one word, 
“exploitation.” ’Thanks to this method, instinctively and 
systematically employed, the Jews have actually reached a 
stage which enables them to control the rest of the popula. 
tion. . . They have succeeded in concentrating in their hands 
enormous wealth. . . . Recognizing the power of the printed 
page on the masses, they have especially exerted themseives 
to obtain control over the dally press. ... In many places 
journalist and Jew are identical conceptions. Equipped with 
a superficial and imperfect knowledge, they come wnvard as 
teachers of the people, accessible to every Influence which sug- 
gests possibilities of gain. They form a focus of corruption mors 
devastating than can well bo imagined.’ 

These extraota from F, v. Hellwald, although they 
contain many false alongivith some correct opinions, 
are given here because many ‘Anti-Semites ’of the 
present day express themselves in exactly similar 
terms. He was one of the first to bring to clear 
expression what many at that time felt only in a 
vague way, and consequently his writing made so 
deep an impression and exerted so great an influ- 
ence. 

The expression ‘Anti-Semite,’ aa ivill bo clear 
from what has been said, is, so far as the present 
writer is aware, scarcely three decades old. In the 
year 1880, W. Marr published, at Chemnitz, under 
the general title Antiscmitische Eefte, three short 
essays, ‘Der Jndenkrieg,’ ‘Oefinet die Augen, ihr 
deutschen Zeitungsleser,’ and ‘ Goldene Ratten und 
rothe Mfiuse.’ 

Anti-Semitism, however, is more than two 
thousand years old. Cf. Est 3® ‘And Haman said 
unto king Ahosuerus, There is a certain people 
scattered abroad and dispersed among the people 
in all the provinces of thy kingdom ; and their 
laws are oiverse from all people; neither keep 
they the king’s laws : therefore it is not for the 
king’s profit to sufier them.’ 

But, leaving this passage out of account, wo may 
regard Egypt, and especially Alexandria, ns the 
seat of Anti-Semitism. 

Of. Felix Stiihelin, Her AntisemUUmia det Altertiims in 
teimr Entttehung und Entwiehlung, Basel, 1006 ; E. Schflrer, 
ffJF* iil. pp. 103-107, 397-420 (1898); Th. Rclnach, TexUt 
d'auleurt preos ef remains rdatijt ou Judaism, Paris, 1895. 

As early as the times of the first Ptolemys 
many Jews resided in Alexandria, Their number 
increased especially during the time of the per- 
secution of the Jewish religion by Antiochus Epi- 

hanes. This persecution resulted in the_ Jews 

ecoming more exclusive than ever in relation to 
adherente of other religions. Hateful accusations 
and bitter taunts, both to a large extent resting on 
ignorance, formed the answer of the heathen. Hn- 
fortunately the work of Flavius Josephus, Against 
Apion, is almost the only source of information we 
have. The earliest ‘Anti-Semitic’ autlior was 
the Egyptian priest Manetho (B.C. 270 - 250). 
Apion the grammarian (a contemporary of Christ) 
is oest known to us from the still extant work of 
Josephus just referred to. Among the Romans 
we may mention Tacitus {Hist._ v. 2 fF.) and the 
poets Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. The mockery 
of these writers was directed against circumcision, 
against abstinence from swine^ flesh, and against 
the celebration of the Sabbath. The chief accuM- 
tions brought against the Jews (apart from the 
assertion that the Jewish race was of late origin 
and had done nothing for culture) were firstly, 
iOcitnis, i.e. that tlic Jews rejected all Divine wor- 
ship but their own, and consequently every image ; 
secondly, i.e. the social exclusivenes.y con- 

nected with the laws of food and the Lcvitiwil 
laws of purity, which was interoreted for the Jews 
as ‘ad versus omnes alios hostile odium ’ (Tacitus, 
Hist. V. 5). 

After Christianity obtained the supremacy over 
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heathenism in the Roman Empire, the Emperors 
(at a later date the Churches) of the sejiarate 
lands, and many nilers regarded it as their duty 
to oppose Jewish influence, in order that the 
heathen, who had been newly won to Christianity, 
should remain Cliristians, and that the number 
of adherents might bo more easily increased (cf. 
CM. Fried. Wiemnd, Agobard von Lyon iind die 
J%idenfragc, Erlangen and Leipzig, 1901). At 
a later date the wealth of many of the Jews, 
acquired for the most part by money-lending, 
attracted tho cupidity of Christians. This was 
the case, e.g., at tne first Crusade (1096), and at the 
e.xpxilsion of the Jews from France by Philip iv. 
the Fair (1306). Religious motives were operative 
in tho Jewish persecutions in the beginning of the 
second Crusade (1146 ; Abbot Peter of Clugny in 
France, the monk Rudolph of Mainz in Germany), 
as well ns in the exclusion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492 and from Portugal in 1497. In England, 
ns early ns the 12th cent, tho maxim ‘ipsi Judrei 
et omnia sun regis sunt’ held as law (Hovedon, 
Annales, ed. Stubbs, ii. 231). The Jews were 
regarded as tho milk cow of kings ; and as enor- 
mous sums of money were repeatedly demanded 
from them, they were almost compelled to procure 
tliese by means of usury. In this way tho Jews 
called aown the hate of the people upon them- 
selves. Stories, some true, many fabricated, of 
acts of vengeance on the part of the Jews (murder 
or crucifixion of Christian children at the time of 
the Easter festival) were fitted, and were actually 
used, to rouse this hatred to uncontrolled passion. 
It was in the 13th cent, that tho ‘ blood accusa- 
tion’ first came to tho front in its latest and 
most objectionable form, viz. that the Jews re- 
quired Christian blood for ritual purposes (cf. H. 
Strack, Das Dlut pp. 126, 194). In the same cen- 
tury attacks on the Talmud became very violent 
(cf. H. Strack, Einlcit. in den Talmud^, p. 68). 
Tho charge that Jews poisoned wells occurs pro- 
bably for the first time in tho 12th cent., in 
Bohemia; often in the 14th cent., in Switzerland 
and Franco, but especially in GermanJ^ In tho 
whole history of tho Jews wo find all too frequent 
proofs of hostile disposition and outbreaks of hatred, 
oppression, persecution, expulsion, and tyranny. 

The French Revolution forms an important 
epoch in the history of tho Jews. On tho 27th of 
September 1791, tho National Assembly declared 
the repeal of all exclusive measures directed 
against tho Jews ; tho constitution of tlm year iii. 
(1795) recognized tho Jews as possessing equal 
rights. The following legislation, as well as tho 
Restoration, brought the Jews some restrictions, 
but these were set aside by the Revolution of July 
1830. The Jews of Alsace, however, obtained this 
emancipation later, by means of tho exertions of 
Adolphe Crdmieux. 

Tho course of events in France was not without 
influence in Germany. From 1799 onwards a great 
number of publications, sumo in favour of the Jews, 
and some against tliem, made their appe.arancc. 

Cf. J. de lo Ro!, Grrch. der tranj. Judmmisslon^, Lclprij;, 
ISSO, I. pp. iro-llS. Several works ncalnst the crantlnj of 
equal rlphta to the Jews nvvy he mentioned here ; C. U'. F. 
Orottennuer, irWcr die Juden, Berlin, 1603; O. 0. Tvxhsen, 
CiifncAten filer die Enteilenmp der (taatsbOrgrrL Iteehtr der 
Jvden in Mecklenlmrg-Sebtrerin ISII (sec A. Th. H.vrtmann, 
Ofii/ Gerhnrd Tyeksen, j., nremen, ISIS, pp. 227-250, cf. pp. 
202-203): Frierl. Ruhs, Uf ter die AiitprUehederJndenandas 
detilrehe Cilrperrec.ht, Berlin, ISIO, and Dat I'eehl des Chrit- 
trnthums rind des deulschen tteiehis vertheidijt rieyen die 
AnspriieJie der Juden tmd ihrs VerfeehUr, Berlin, 1S16. 

In tho year 1830, II. E. G. Panlus, tho well- 
known representative of rationalism, demanded 
that the Joivs should give up their ritual lawns 
the condition of obtaining equal political rights 
{Judisrhe Nationalabsondcrung) ; a similar view 
wn.s maintained by Carl Streckfuss in his (fber 


das Verhaltniss der Juden zu den chrisHichen 
Staaten, Halle, 1833 (.a second pamphlet with tho 
same title appeared in Berlin, 1343). Tho Rostock 
Orientalist, Anton Theodor Hartmann, who was 
well read in the Jewish literature, demanded that 
the Jews should expressly renounce tho principles 
of injustice to be found in the Talmud and the 
Shulkiin 'Arfikh (i.e. those principles which, in 
the iHew of Hartmann and many others, allowed 
injustice against non-Jew.s or were otherwise 
opposed to morality). Ho demanded, further, 
that they should restrain themselves from all dis- 
paraging statements with regard to Jesus and 
those who were not Jews. 

His writings on this subject nre the following : Joh. Andr. 
BLeenmenger, Pnrehim, 1S34 ; ‘ Darf cine vollige Glelchstcllung 
In 8tafttsl)nrgerlichen Kechten sammtlichen Juden sdion jetit 
hewilligt werdent ’ in the Arehiv fur die neueste Gesetzgebung 
alter deutsehen Staaten, ed. Alex. .Muller, vols. v., vi. 1S>34-SS ; 
GrunilsStzs des orthodoxen Judenthuins, Rostock, 1835 (n reply 
to Salomon’s first letter). Hartnuinn’s views were keenly and 
in many respects cleverly attacked in two pamphlets by tho 
Jewish pre.acher of Hamburg, Gotthold Salomon : Brie/e ar» 
Ilerm Anton Theodor Hartmann, Altona, 1835, and Anton 
Theodor Hartmann's neueste SehrHt ‘ Grundsatze des orthodoxen 
Judenlhums' in ihrem wahren lAehts dargestelll, Altona, 18S5. 

The commencement of the reign of the Prussian 
king Frederick William rv., ivlio cherished the ideal 
of a ‘ Christian State,’ gave a fresh stimulus to writ- 
ings on tho Jewish question. Among those who op- 
posed the granting of equal civil rights to the Jews 
wo have tho following writers: H. E. Marcard, Uber 
die Mbglichkeit der Juden-EmancipnCion itn christ- 
lich-gcrmanischen Slant, Mindcn, 1843 ; and tho 
wcll-knoivn radical theologian, Bruno Bauer (died 
1882), Die Judenfrage, Brunsuick, 1843. 

By the law of 3rd July 1869, absolute religious 
equality was granted within tho North German 
Confederation, and soon after the same law was 
extended to tho whole of tho German Empire. 

hlodom Anti-Semitism arose in Germany in tho 
eighth decade of last century (cf. J. de le Roi, 
Gcschichtc, i. pp. 258-272 ; A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Israll 
chez Ics nations^, Paris, 1893). An important ex- 
ternal cause was the daring attack made by many 
neivspapers, possessed or edited by Jews, and 
appearing for tho most part in Berlin, on many 
Christian topics (faith, constitution, recent events, 
ccclesiasticat parties, and prominent persons con- 
nected with these) ; cf., e.g., Franz Delitzsoh, 
Christentum vnd judisehe Presse, Erlangen, 1882. 
As rcjisons for tho rise and speedy spread of tho 
Anti-Semitic movement, we may further mention, 
secondly, tho great influence which the Jews had 
obtained in public aflairs— to a large extent, of 
course, oiving to tho carelessness of tho Chris- 
tians. Thirdly, in newspaper -writings, in the 
theatre, in some branches of art (music, e.g., cf. 
Rich. Wagner, Das Judenthum in der Musik, 
Leipzig, 1869), in trade, and in several branches of 
industry [e.g. manufacture of ready-made articles 
of dress), tiie influence of tho Jews appeared to 
many unreasonably great. Fourthly, the proud and 
ostentatious demeanour of many nouvenux ri^es 
Jews, who had acquired sudden wealth by specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange, excited hatred. Tho 
same cficct was produced, by the economic 

dcjKmdcncc on the Jews into which many districts 
and occupations had fallen : e.g. a portion of tho 

casant population of Hesse had become depon- 
ent on cattle- and grain-merchants, while dress- 
makers and needlewomen were in the power of 
Jewish merchants ; sixthly, by the support given to 
the .Social Democratic party by Jewish leaders and 
.Jewish money; seventhly, by tho union among 
Jews of the whole world, e.g. Alliance Isrnilite 
Vnwerselle; and eighthly, % the exaggerated 
sensibility to every cnticism and exposure of weak- 
nesses on the p-art of Jews. Ninthly, there was a 
■wide-spread feeling that tho Jews were foreigners 
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among the Germans : the stricter Jews not only 
rejected intermarriage -with Christians, but they 
also kept themselves socially separate from them, 
e.g. on account of the laws of food. Many Jews, 
particularly the Zionists, openly avow Palestine 
as their real fatherland, although for the time 
being it is beyond their reach. 

We cannot here inq^uire more exactly how far 
these reasons, taken indi\ddually, justify opposition 
to the Jews, seeing that the conditions are uidely 
ditterent in the many lands where the Jews are 
numerous. An unju-ejudiced mind, examining the 
matter carefully, will, in our opinion, be compelled 
to recognize on the one hand that there are reasons 
for opposition, and on the other hand that jealousy 
of the wealth amassed by some Jews has enormoiis 
influence with great numbers. 

We U 10 .V mention here the foUoH’ing worfis trom among the 
important patnplilets designed to spread and deepen the Anti- 
Semitie movement : C. Wilmans, Die goldene Internationale find 
die Xolhu-endigkeit einer socialen Bejormpartei, Berlin, 1S7C 
(3rd ed. 1S70] ; W. Slarr, Der Sieg dee Judenthums uber das 
Oennanent/inm vom nichtcm\IeagioneUen Standpunkt arts be- 
traehtet, Bern, 1870 [11th ed. 1879], tVnhlet keinen Judenl Der 
yieg zum Siege des (?erm<inent/iiims ilberdas Judenthum, Berlin, 
18S0 (tth ed. ISSOJ; Adolf Stocker, Das inodeme Jttdentum 
in Deatschtand, besonders in Berlin, Berlin, 1879 (."ith ed. 1830J; 
Christlich-Soeial. Reden und At^/snUe, Bielefeld, 1885 (2nd ed. 
1890] : Heinrich von Treitsohke, Bin Wort iiber wiser Jnden- 
thwn, Berlin, 1880 [4th ed. 1881]. Further papers and pamphlets 
are mentioned by Joseph Jacobs : The Jeioish Question, ItflS- 
ISSlt, Biographical Handlist, London, 1885 ; Joh. de le Rol, 
Hathanael (ed. by H. Strack), 1887, pp. 65-89, Oeschiehte, i. 
pp. 258-271 : and Deutsoh, art, ‘Anti-Semitism ' in JB i. 641. 

A very great influence was exerted by two 
speeches delivered before the Christian Social 
Labour party by Adolf Stocker in Berlin in Sept. 
1879 : ‘ What do we demand from modem Judaism 7’ 
and ' Defence against modern Judaism ’ (both are 
printed together in the above-mentioned pamphlet 
on modern Judaism). In them Stdoker demands 
three things : ‘a little more modesty, a little more 
tolerance, and a little more equality.’ Hein, von 
Treitschke is the author of the phrases, frequently 
used since then, ‘ trousers-peddling young Poles’ 
{hosenverkaufende polnische Jiiugltnge), and ‘ the 
Jews are our misfortune,’ as well ns the sentences : 
‘ We do not wish that on the thousands of years of 
Teutonic civilization there should follow an age 
of a mixed German-Jewish culture,’ and; ‘We 
Germans are a Christian people, and the Jeivish 

? ;uestion in Germany will not be settled till our 
ellow-citizens of the Jewish race are persuaded 
that we are and will remain a Christian people.’ 
An equally decided attitude has been taken, as is 
well-known, by Catholics in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Italy (cf. Deutsch in JE i. 643). 

The initation increased, and the conditions were 
made worse owing to the enormous emigration of 
Jews from the lands of Eastern Europe to the 
West, especially, since 1881, from Eussia and 
Roumania, at first to Germany and then to America 
and England. The preventives used on the part 
of the German Government were ; Jirstlg, restric- 
tion, and later almost entire refusal, of nationaliza- 
tion to Jews coming from the East;_ secondly, 
regulations by means of which a rapid passage 
of the migrating Jews through Germany was 
assured, e.g. the appointment of special localities 
for the temporary sojourn of emigrants at the great 
centres of commerce on the route (Ruhleben near 
Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, etc.) ; thirdly, tuTTiing 
out by the police authorities of persons without 
means or occupation, especially where there was 
any snsnicion that those in question belonged to 
the Nihilists or Anarchists. The first measure of 

S revention adopted in England was the Aliens 
lill. In the United States every immigrant is 
now required to show a small sum of money, in 
order to prevent the immigration of persons entirely 
destitute of means of support. 


Only a few years later than in Germany, the 
flame of Anti-Semitism was kindled in Austria and 
in Hungary, by Istdezi in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, and by Georg von Schonerer in the Austrian 
Imperial Assembly in Vienna (1882). In France 
a loud and successful agitator was found in the 
pereon of Ed. Drumont, whose book. La France 
jiiive (l_st ed., Paris, 1886), has seen more than 
100 editions. Since 1892 he has edited the Anti- 
Semitic journal La litre Parole. The case of 
Albert Dreyfus was long used, from 1894 onwards, 
as a means of rousin" the passion of the Anti- 
Semites, especially in France. The matter ended 
in the year 1906 with the rehabilitation of Dreyfus 
and with his reappointment as Major in the French 
army. At the Berlin Congress of 1878 a resolution 
was passed that in Roumania all citizens, rnthout 
distinction of religious belief, should enjoy equal 
rights. The Roumanian Government, however, 
supported by the Anti-Semitic m.ajority in Par- 
liament, devised a means of rendering this pro- 
vision worthless. The Constitution declared that 
no one should be prevented by his religion from 
possessing cml and political rights, but it was im- 
mediately declared tnat the Jews were foreigners, 
and not Roumanians — a breach of trust unworthy 
of a government and a people professing to be 
Christian. Besides, good school education and 
admission to public hospitals were made almost 
impossible for Jews, and the authorities have 
sought, by means of a series of new laws, regula- 
tions, ana police restrictions, to make it unbear- 
able for Jews to remain in Roumania. 

For the Jews of the Russian Empire, the death 
of Alexander II. in 1881 was fraught with grave 
significance. Soon after the accession of Alex- 
ander III., fearful persecutions of the Jews {pogrom, 
pi. pogromy) were begun, and by tlie laws passed 
in May, 1882, the freedom of movement of the Jews 
in the 15 provinces of the territory for settlement, 
already small enough, was still further limited. 
The oliief attacks on the Jews took place in the 
years 1903 (at Easter in Kishenev ; see H. Straclcs 
remarks in his periodical Nathanael, 1903, pp. 78- 
93, and 1904, pp. 62-64; L. Errera, Les Massacres 
de Kishinev, Brussels, 1903 ; I. Singer, Russia at 
the Bar of the American People, New York, 1904 ; 
C. Adler, The Voice of America on Kishineff, 
Philadelphia, 1904), 1905 (in October at Odessa 
and many other toums), and 1906 (at Biolystok 
and other places). In view of the events of 
the year 1905, the Seventh International Jeinsji 
Mi.ssioiiary Conference, held at Amsterdam, April 
25th, 1906, carried unanimously the following 
motion, brought forward by the present wnter 
and the Rev. Louis Meyer of Chicago (now of 
Cincinnati) : 


•The Seventh International Jewish Missionary Contcreoce 
ereby records its deepest s^injiathy with the poor ^uerew 
■oin the latest persecutions ot Uie Jews in llussia. One hunoreo 
ad Utty villaces, towns, and cities of Russia where Jews dwelt 
»ve been devastated, many hundreds of Ilebrems have been 
auKhtcred, and many thousand Jewish families have been de- 
rived ol all their possessions, and even ol the 
xlninff n livelihood. Though there may Itave been faults ujwn 
le Jeivish side, no human or Divine right permitted Busn^ 
licials of Oovemroent and Police to incite the lower uasSM 

. ... . ♦hlVt in 


•alnst the Jewish people, which as such arc InnoCTnt. that in 
e persecution ot the Jews these lower classes '"O'!'" 
cir own sullerings, caused by bureaucratic nmlsdmlnlstraiion 
id by refusal of liberty of thouglit and religion. Suot 
! condemn, because it necessaril.v must close the hearts oi iti 
ws to the g09i>cl call still more than hcretolorc. 

Those chiefly responsible for tbe antWowb 
itacks in Kishenev were the Minister of the 
iterior, von Plohwe, and the vice-governor, Ue- 
ugow. The latter had refused to grant pro- 
ction from plundering and murderous bands W 
sfcnceless Jews who implored bis help, because 
j himself was an Anti-Semite, and because he 
as certain that his inactivity would not be cen- 
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snred by the Minister. The former used the Jews 
as a lightning-conductor, by means of wliich the 
dissatisfaction of the population with regard to 
the arbitrariness of the police and_ the organs 
of Gtovemment might be directed into anotlier 
channel. He could do this all the more easilj* 
that the Jews were in any case largely regarded 
with unfriendly eyes by the lower classes of the 
people, who had grown up in ignorance and super- 
stition. The statement is often made that the 
Jews, as proprietors of dram-shops, have con- 
tributeil much to the impoverishment of the 
Russian peasants, and have thereby aroused 
hatred. 1 1 is true that in Jewish persecutions, and, 
in general, in every disturbance, the Jeu-ish drink- 
shojis are often the first to be plundered. That, 
however, is easily understood without ascribing 
any special guilt to the possessors of these shops, 
Unforinnateiy, it is by no means improbable that 
the extension of Anti-Semitism will still con- 
tinue. The rej'etition of such outbreaks as have 
taken place in Russia in recent years will. Indeed, 
be more diilicult if a Government binding itself, 
or bound to, a constitution actually comes into 
existence. It is, however, quite possible that at 
no distant date serious Jewish persecutions wUl 
arise in the United States, in Hungary, or in 
France. And in Prussia there has at least been no 
lack of sinister attempts to incite the population to 
acts of violence, since for years Count Fiickler (of 
Klein-Tschime, Silesia) has dared in public as- 
semblies in Rerlin and elsewhere to summon the 
masses to a ‘ fresh joyous war ’ against the ‘cursed 
Jewish band.’ 

2 . Arguments of the Anti-Semites, and attempts 
to refute them.— The means made use of by almost 
all Anti-Semitic agitators have veiy materially 
contributed to the fact that Anti-S^emitism has 
not only extended to the widest circles, but has 
also been turned into a slanderous malignity and 
a wild passion for persecution (cf, M. C. Peters, 
Justice to the Jeto, New York, 1S99), 

{a) The most dangerous of these means since 
the 13tb cent, has Ijcen the ‘blood accusation’ 
mentioned above (p. 695*). The most inlluential 
propagator of this accusation was the canon August 
Rohling in Prague in the years 1883-1892 (see 
Strack, Das Dlut*, jip. 109-120). Only the most 
important instances of modem times can be men- 
tioned here. 

On April l«t, 18S2, a niald-ecrvant, Esther SolymosI, fourteen 
years of age. In Tisai-Esrldr, dlsapi<care<l. Tlie evidence of the 
Crown witness Morlle Scharf, who had arwertol that he saw the 
munler ol the girl through the keyhole, was shown by the 
Judicial Investigation to bo iniix)sslhlc ; the suspected Jews ob- 
tained a verdict of not guilty (sec P. S'atlian, Uer Pnztst eon 
Titza-i’szhlr, Berlin, 18‘J2; S. Maimheliner in xlL 148-150). 
The eight-year-old girl murdered In Korfu in the night between 
12th and ISlh April 1891 was not a Christian, JIaria Dcsylla 
(there was no such person there at the time), but a Jewess, 
llubina Sarda, Tbe Jewisb biitcber Adoll BilsclihoIT, In 
Xanten, In the Rhine province, was accused of miinlering, on 
June 28th, 1891, the SJ-year-old boy Johann Ilegmaim. The 
public prosecutor, however, stated ; ‘ In my long experience of 
criminal cases I have never seen a clearer case, where so con- 
vincing and connected a prool was brought forward, that the 
accus^ did not commit the crime in question.' Everv sus- 
picion that the murder was committed with a view to obtain- 
Ing the blood of the victim was removed bv the pojf-morfem 
exaniiiintlon (cL Per .ronfener Knabeninord vor dm Schtmr- 
prricAt HI Cfe«, i-ltJuU fSPJ, VoIUtiindiger tteiunraphuciKT 
Perichl, Berlin, 1883 ; Ueutsch In JK xiL 674). the Jewish 
shoemaker I.eopold llilsncr was pronounced guilty of murder- 
ing Agnes Urura on Slarch 29th, 1699, In I’olna, Bohemia. 
However, Arthur Nusshauni (Der Polnazr Hituatnwnijtrozeti ; 
Eine triminalpstreSoloffitcht Untertuchung an/ aktmmnisigtT 
Gnindiaijf, inif efnem ronrorf von Pram von Idtzt, Berlin, 
1090) has coiivincinglv proved: (1) that the throat wound in 
Apes was no slaughter-cut, and that the amount of blood 
wliich could reasonably be exj^ected in the circumstances waa 
present; (2) that the reasons prwlnced for the guilt ol Hibner 
^re utterly worthless, that the statements ol the accusing 
witnp«cs attained to definiteness only In the course ol lime ; 
(S) that they were contradictory of each other or incredible 
'h ,tl!«nise!vc3 ; and (4) that there was no motive adduced why 
nilsner shoold murder Agnes which had even a shade of proba- 


bility. Ver}' peat Interest waa aroused by the murder of the 
18J-year-old High School boy Ernst Winter in Konit^ West 
PniMla, In March 1900. The highest medical autlioritles In 
Prussia came unanimously to the conclusion that tlie cut on 
the neck of Winter’s dismembered body was not made till after 
his death, nor was hli death caused by loss of blood (cf. XHs 
Gutachtm der Saehvtni&ndigtn liter den Eonitztr itord, 
Berlin, 1903 ; Deutsch In JS viL 662-655). 

More detailed Information on the history of the Blood- 
accusation is given by the present vniter In Dot Btut im 
Gtauben und Abtrgjaubtn der iiemchhrit, mit teronderrr 
Beruchtiehtigung der • VolksTmdizin ’ tmd des 'judUchen Blut- 
rifus'S, Munich, 1900; see also the work ol the Roman 
Catholic priest IV. Frank, Der Itituatmofd vor den CericBU- 
ho/en der Wahrheit und der Gereehligkeit, Regensburg, 
1901 ; Chwolson, Die Blutariklage und tonslige mittelaiterliehe 
Beechuldigungen der Juden (ata dem iJumtcAen ubertctxi), 
Frankfurtra'-M., 1901 ; JE 111. 280-267. 

(6) Another important means of atteck used _bv 
the Anti-Semites is tbe agitation against the kill- 
iiig of animals according to the Jewish rites. If 
the Jews are refused the exercise of the form of 
slaugliter appointed by their religious laws in any 
t4>wn, permanent residence in that place is made 
very diincult for them. If tbe prohibition is ex- 
tended over a whole country, life there is made 
almost impossible for Jews. Accordingly, the 
Anti-Semites of Germany have entered Societies 
for the Prevention of (Jmeltjr to Animals, imd 
since 1883 have addressed petition after petition 
to the authorities and to Parliament against 
Jewisb slaughter of animals. On 18th May 1887, 
the Gennan Imperial Parliament rejected a pro- 
posal petitioning for legislation against the prac- 
tice throughout tbe Empire. In 1892, however, 
Jewish slaughter was declared illegal in the 
Kingdom of Saxony by the Homo Minister, and 
in the same j’ear tne prohibition of this form of 
.slaughter waa declarea in Switzerland to bo_ an 
essential element of tbe constitution of the union. 
In recent times, Anti-Semitic town councils in 
Prussian towns have attempted to make tbe 
custom impossible by means of slaughter- house 
regulations; and a new and verj* energetic agi- 
tation has begun in the Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

Cl. the worki of the phytician and Russian Jew, J. A. Dembo, 
Dae SeJideJiten fm Verglrich mit anderen Sehioehtmethoden, 
Leipzig, 1694; Gutavhten iiber dae jildisehritueUe SeMacht- 
verjaJiren, Derlbi, 1894 ; F. Weichmann, Dae Sehachten (Dae 
rituelU SMaehlen bei den Juden), mil einm PorTrort rot. 
U. L. Straek, Leipzig, 1809. In these wTitings conclusive prool 
is given that the Jewisb method of slaughter does not constitatt 
cruelly to animals. 

Among other objects of attack on tbe part of the 
Anti - Seiiiilea we may mention here (cf. above, 
p. 595) : — 

(c) The Talmud. There is no truth whatever in 
the assertions that the Jews seek by every con- 
ceivable means to keep the Talmud secret, that 
they fear lest its contents may become known, and 
that they declare it a crime worthy of death for 
a Jew to reveal its contents. The tvritings on the 
Talmud (explanations, monoCTaphs, translations 
of whole treatise.^, etc.) by Jews themselves are 
very numerous in all European languages. As a 
pnictical proof that Christians arc not dependent 
for a scientific judgment regarding the Talmud on 
wlmt a Jew may think fit to communicate, it may 
be mentioned that tbe present tvritcr in 1887 wrote 
an introtlucUon to tbe Talmud without having 
asked or received the slightfist detail of informa- 
tion from Jews or Jewish Christians. Tlie Talmud 
contoins no report or statement which the expert 
Christian scholnr cannot discover. 

(d) Tbe Sfntlhdn 'Arufji (Ezk 23‘' ‘table pre- 
pared’), the ritual code of Joseph Karo (t 1675 in 
^fed, Palestine), was printed for tlie first time in 
Venice in 15G4-5. A fanatical and slanderous attack 
was made by the proselyte, ‘Dr. Justus’ (jisen- 
donym = Aaron Bnniann), in Judenspiegcl odcr 
100 ncucnthiillte, heutzutage noch gcltcnde, den 
Verkthr der Juden mil den Christen hetrrjfendt 
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Gesetze der Juden, Paderbom, 1883. A learned 
and suggestive treatise, but coloured somewhat in 
favour of the Jews, was published bvD. Hofiinann, 
Der Schidclian-Aruch und die RaVoinen fiber das 
Verhaltniss der J-uden zu Andersgldubigen, Berlin, 
1884 [2nd _ed. 1894]. For a thorough examination 
of both sides of the question we are indebted to 
G. Marx ( = G. Dalman), Jiidiscfies Fremdenrecht, 
antisemitische Polemik ttnd jiidische Apologetik, 
Leipzig, 1886, 

(e) The alleged existence of Jewish secret 'writ- 
ings and secret sects. As early as 1900 the present 
■writer publicly and solemnly declared that there 
are no secret Jewish 'writings. Of course, to those 
who do not understand Latin, Ciesar’s Gallic War 
is a_ secret siting, especially if they are not ac- 
quainted \vith any of the numerous translations in 
English, German, etc. Judaism has always been 
tolerant of the faith and practice of the individual, 
but it has always persecuted sects, recognizing 
quite correctly that sects would be ve^ dangerous 
to the existence of Judaism itself. The most im- 
portant sect in Judaism is that of the Karaites, 
which arose in the 8th cent. A.D,, and of which 
small remnants, even at the present day, are to be 
found living in the Crimea, in Poland, and in 
Cairo, ■\yith a few in Jerusalem. Karaites and 
Talmudists have been always most bitterly opposed, 
and even at the present day hate each other. If 
the Talmudist Jews, either as a whole or in sec- 
tions, had a ‘ blood-rite ’ or other ordinance, which 
Christians would regard as abominable or de- 
structive of the common good, the Karaites would 
not have failed to point expressly to it ; and it is 
just as little likely that the Talmudist Jews would 
have kept silent if it had been possible for them 
to accuse the ICaraites of observing a ‘ blood-rite ’ 
or other repulsive laws. 

(f) The formula kol nidre, ‘all vows,* by means 
of which the Jews on the eve of the Great Day 
of Atonement in the synagogue declare all vows 
which they may make in the next year to be non- 
binding, does not refer to oaths which are made to 
others, but only to obligations Avhich one lays upon 
oneself. It is not admissible to use this custom to 
cast doubt on the good faith of the Jews in taking 
oaths in general (cf. the present uTiter’s art. ‘ Kol 
Nidre ’ in PRE ’ x. 649-653 ; M. Schloessinger in 
JE vii. 539-542). 

(g) A very foolish but, in Western Germany and 
Bavaria, -widely credited accusation is that the 
Jews, before selling meat to non-Jews, must defile 
it (Lat. mingere) m the most loathsome manner 
(see the present ^vriter’s Sind die Juden Verbrecher 
von Religionswegpi ? Leipzig, 1900). 

(A) The assertion is often made that a compara- 
tively large percentage of Jews are punished as 
criminals (see, e.g., W. Giese, Die Juden und die 
deutsche Kriminalstatistik, Leipzig, 1893). On the 
other hand, the Berlin Committee for answering 
Anti-Scraitic attacks has published Die Krimina- 
litat der Juden in DeutscTuand, Berlin, 1896. For 
a criticism of both writings by F. Nonneraann cf. 
Nathanael, 1896, pp. 44-78 (cf. also H. Lux, Die 
Juden als Verbrecher, Munich, 1894 ; Deutsch in 
JE\v. 362 f.). 

(t) A publication by the same Committee, Die 
Juden als Soldaten, Berlin, 1896, with copious 
statistical tables, has in a thoroughgoing manner 
sought to meet the assertion which is frequently 
made, that the Jews are cowards (cf. also S. W®“' 
The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen, 
Wasliington, 1894 ; M. C. Peters, The Jcio as a 
Patriot, New York, 1901). 

3. Conclusion. — The Jews have undoubtedly 
bull'ered great and bitter ■wrongs. On the other 
band, instifc must recognize that Jewish aiwlogists 
have frequently failed to observe due moderation. 


Evil motives have often without proof been as- 
cribed to opponents, who have been covered with 
hateful calumny. They have been scoflbd at in an 
exaggerated way on account of single mistakes, as 
if thereby all other accusations and reasons were 
demonstrated to be false. Jewish apologists have 
often sought to put a favourable construction ou 
something done by a Jew simply because a Jew 
did it, although the act could not be seriously 
defended. The non-Jewdsh majority has more 
than once been irritated by stupid aspersions (cf., 
to naine only a single instance, P. P. G[rUnfold]’s 
Ben Sirah Militans, Abgebrochene Satze fur A- 
B-C-Kinder, Stuttgart, 1880). 

The most important literature from the Jewish side has been 
mentioned above at various points. A very useful collection of 
materials is supplied by Josef Bloch, Aden und Gutachten in 
dtm Prozesse Aohling contra Bloch, Vienna, 1S90; cf. also 
AntUemxten-Spiegel : Die Antisemiten im lAehte dee Chritten- 
thums, dee Rechtee und der Wiesenschu/l^, Dantrif, IDOO. The 
most largely circulated book on tbs side of the Antl-Seniltcs 
is the Antisemiten-Kateehismue, IJelprig, which, from 1887 to 
1893, went through 26 editions, and is now published under the 
title : Theodor Fritsch, Bandbuch der Judchf rage; eine Zueam- 
menstellung dee unchtigelen ilateriale zur Beurteilung dee 
judieehen VoVcee, Hamburg, 1007. 

In conclusion a word may be said on the duty 
of Christians ivith regard to Anti-Semitism. We 
have in the first place to maintain in all circum- 
stances veracity and justice. We must thus not 
only refrain from slander and false accusations, 
but contradict these in coses where Jews have 
difficulty in defending themselves. The question, 
e.g., as to the criminality of Jews can, with the 
help of statistics available to every inquirer, bo 
discussed quite as well by the Jew as by the 
Christian. If, however, Jews were to wnte on 
the ‘blood accusation’ or the Talmud, even tlio 
most upright Jew might easily fall under the 
suspicion of concealing or colouring the facts in 
favour of liis nation and his religion. On this 
account, Franz Delitzsch (bom Feb. 23rd, 1813, 
died Mar. 4th, 1890), the present ^vriter, and otliers 
have regarded it as their duty again and again to 
show that many attacks directed by the Anti- 
Semites against the Je\vish religion, and thus 
against the Jews generally, are based on falsehood, 
and are in fact slanderous. 

From Delitzsch, Rohlinge Talmudjude, Leipzig, 1881, 7th cd. 
J881 ; Wae Dr. Aug. Rohling beeehtcoren hat und breehu'Oren 
vHU, l.olpzic, 1883 ; Schachmatt den Blutlilgnem Rohling und 
Justus, Eriant'en, 1883 ; Neueete Traumgeeiehte dee ontj- 
eemitischen Propheten, Erlangen, 1883. Hermann L. Strode 
wrote first against the ' bloou-nccusatlon ' on the oocMion of 
the case of Tisza-Eszldr In Zockler’s Evangelieche Kirchtn' 
Zeitung, 12th August 1882, No. 32. The murder ln Korfu 
occasioned the publication Der Blutaherglaube bei Chnelm 
und Juden, Munich, 1801, 4th cd. Der Blutaberglaube in der 
ilensehheit, Blutmarde und Rlulritue, 1892, 6tn to 8th 
Dae Blut im Olauben und Aberglauben der Meneehhext, 1900 ; 
Einleitung in den Talmud, Leipzig, 1887 f4th ed. IfiOSJ. See 
also the papers mentioned above, a (f) and (pX 

It is, secondly, our duty to show in word and 
deed neighbourly love to the Jews. We dare not 
allow our love to be confined to those who share 
our religious beliefs (cf. Gal 6'*’), but we must 
always remember the lesson taught in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10). Thirdly, wo are 
bound to furnish proof that thc_ Cliristiaii reli- 
gion rightly claims to be the universal religion. 
For this end we have to slioiv the intluepco 
which Christianity has exercised and still cxercis^ 
(a) on humanity as a whole ; (A) on the mdi- 
vidual ; and (c) specially on Judaism (preaching 
in the language of the country, thc_ work of 
the so-called Home Mission, e.g. spiritual care 
for prisoners, etc-)- - . i . 

Great complaints are made about the relatively 
excessive and still increasing influence exerted 
by the Jews in public life, not only in trade, bnt 
also in the jiress, in munieijial councils, etc. \' c 
cannot here inquire where and lioiv far sucli 
complaints are justified. One thing is certain : 
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tisually simply Mahd Thupa, ‘Great Tope,* the 
name given above being a rendering of its dis- 
tinctive title Semavalt in Pflli, Buwan Wceli 
D&gaba in Sinhalese. Five chapters in the Great 
Chronicle (oh. xxviii.-xxxii.) are devoted to a 
detailed account of the construction and dedication 
of this stupa, and of the artistic embellishment of 
its central chamber, the relic chamber. This has 
never, it is believed, been disturbed; and as the 
exterior has, quite recently, been restored, there is 
now little chance of the historical secrets there 
buried being revealed. 

For some generations after these great events 
the city enjoyed peace. But in B.c. 109 the Tamils, 
with their vastly superior numbers, again broke in, 
and took Anuradhapura, It was not till B.c. 89 
that the Sinhalese were able to issue from their 
fastnesses in the mountains, and drive the TamUs 
out. Their victorious leader, Watta Gfimini, 
celebrated the recovery of the capital by the 
erection of a still greater tope than £dl the former 
ones — the Abhaya Giri Dagaba. This immense 
dome-shaped pile was 405 feet high from ground to 
summit, and bnUt, except the relic chamber, of 
solid brick. Its ruin is still one of the landmarks 
of all the country round. The Vihara attached to 
this tope, and built on the site of the garden 
residences given by Pandnkfibhaya to the Jains, 
obtained notoriety from a curious circumstance. 
The principal of tne college, though appointed by, 
and a great favourite of, the king, incurred censure 
at an ecclesiastical court composed mainly of 
residents at the older Vihfira, the Great Minster, 
close to the Bodhi Tree. There ensued a long- 
continued rivalry between the two establishmente, 
usually confined to personal questions, but occa- 
sionally branching off into matters of doctrine. 
For five centuries and more this rivalry had an 
important influence on the civil and religious 
history of the island. 

With the completion of these buildings, the city 
assumed very much the appearance which it pre- 
served throughout its long history. The Chronicle 
records how subsequent kings repaired, added to, 
and beautified the existing monuments. It tells 
us also how they and their nobles built palaces 
for themselves and residences for the clergy. 
These have all completely vanished. The only 
new building;, of importance that still survives is 
the Jetavan Arflma, another huge dome-shaped pile, 
built about two miles due north of the Bodhi Tree 
at the beginning of the 4th cent. A.D. 

It is at the beginning of the next century that 
we have the earliest mention of Anuradhapura 
from outside sources. Fa Hian, the Buddhist 
pilgrim from China, stayed there for the two years 
A.D. 411-412. He gives a glowing account of its 
beauty, the grandeur of the public buildings and 
private residences, the magnificence of tlie pro- 
cessions, the culture of the Bhikshus, and the piety 
of the king and people. The reason for Fa Ilian’s 
long stay in the city was his desire to study and 
to obtain copies, on palm leaf, of the books studied. 
For Anuradhapura was at that time the seat of a 
great university rivalling in the South the fame, 
in the North of India, of the University of Nalandfi 
on the banks of the Ganges. Among the laity, law, 
medicine, astrology, irrigation, poct:^, and litera- 
ture were the main subjects. The BhikshuB handed 
down from teacher to pupil the words of the sacred 
books preserved in Pali, to them a dead language, 
and the substance of the commentaries upon them, 
exegetical, historical, and philological, preserved 
in tlieir oum tongue. They had handbooks and 
classes for the study of the grammar and lexico- 
grajihy of Pali ; of the ethics, ps 3 'chology, and 
philosophy of their sacred books ; and of the 
problems in canon law arising outof the interpreta- 


tion of the Bales of the Order. And they found 
time to take a considerable interest in folklore and 
popular and ballad literature, much of which has 
been preserved to ns by their indefatigable and 
self-denying industry. All this involved not only 
method, but much intellectual efibrt. Students 
flocked to the great centre of learning, not only 
from aU parts of the island, but from South India, 
and occasionally from the far North. Of the latter 
the most famous was the great commentator, 
Buddhaghoja (q.v.), who came from GayS, in 
Behar, to get the information he could not obtain 
in the North. 

* For there. In that beautllal bnd, the most fmltfol at any Is 
India or Its confinet in continuoni end succesitul Utenir work 
«nd etf ort, there hare never been wsntln v, from Aeoks'i Ume to 
our own, the requisite number of earnest and devoted teacfasn 
and studenta to keep alive, and to hand down to their luoceison 
and to us, that invaluable literature which has taught us so 
much of toe historr of religion, not onlv in Oevlon, but also in 
India itself.’* . -v / . 

The Chroniclers were not, therefore, veiy far 
tvrong in emphasiring this side of the life of 
Anuradhapura. To it the city owed the most 
magnificent and the most ahiaing of its monu- 
ments, surpassed in historical valne only by its 
intellectual achievements. 

When Buddhaghoga was in Ceylon, the water 
supply of the city was being re-organised. The 
artificial lakes in the vicinity, which added so 
much to its beauty, were found insufficient ; and 
king Dhdtu Sena, in A.D. 450, constructed, 50 
miles away, the great reservoir called the Black 
Lake (Kola Vdp%). The giant arms of its em- 
bankment still stretch for 14 miles through the 
forest. It was 60 miles in circumference; and 
the canals for irrigation on the route, and for con- 
ducting the water to the capital, are still in fair 
preservation. A breach in the bank has lately 
been restored at great expense. This reservoir 
was, no doubt, at the time of its construction, 
the most stupendous irrigation scheme in the 
world. 

This was the lost great work undertaken at 
Anuradhapura. There ensued a series of dynastic 
intrigues and civil wars of a character similar to 
the Wars of the Roses in England. Each party 
fell into the habit of appealing for help to the 
TamUs on the mainland, wliitlior the defeated were 
wont to flee for refuge. The northern part of the 
island, in which Anuradlmpura lay, became more 
and more overrun with Tamil freebooters and free 
lances, more and more dilficult to defend. Finally, 
in A.D. 760, it was abandoned as the seat of govern- 
ment, which was established at Pulostipnra, under 
the shelter of the Southern hills. Auurildhapura 
fell into the hands now of one party, now of 
another. For a brief interval in the 11th cent, 
it claimed, under a Sinhalese pretender, supported 
by Tamil forces, to be again the capital. But the 
pretender was driven out, and the city reverted to 
the Pulnstipura government. Finally, at wlmt 
date is not exactly known, but probably about 
A.D. 1300, the whole district, stretching across the 
island, from 60 miles north to 60 miles south of 
Annrfidhupnra, became a kind of no man’s land, 
and relapsed rapidly into jungle. Neither the 
Tamil kings of Jaifna in the north, nor tlie 
Sinhalese kings in the south, were able to exercise 
any real sovereignty over it. The once beautiful 
and populous city dwindled away to a few huts 
round the Bodhi Tree, now left in the charge of 
two or three solitaiy monks. The earliest notice 
of the ruins rcceivea in Europe was in Knox s Iht- 
torical Relation of the Island of Ceylm (1081), iv. 
10. Held a captive for twenty years in the moun- 
tains, Knox escaped in 1679 tfirongli the J.nnglc 
round AnnrSdhapura, and his naive words viviUly 
portray the utter de.solation of the place. 

• Baddhitt India, pp. 303, 301. 
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' Here b & world of hewn stone pillare, rtandinj: nprfght, and 
other hewn stones, which I suppose formerly were buildings. 
In three or four places arc ruins of brides built of stone, some 
remains of them yet standing on stone pillars. In many places 
are points built out into the water, like wharfs, which 1 sup- 
pose have been built for kings to sit upon for pleasure.' 

The English Goremnient aae now mode good 
roads, and a railway has been opened throngn to 
■Taflhn. Several ofUcials are resident at the station, 
and a settlement is growing up. For some distance 
round this settlement the undergrowth has been 
cut away, and there is now grass growing under 
spreading trees. The mins are being cleared, and 
some of them preserved from further injury ; and 
some excavation has been carried out. 

LmcEATtntK.— J/oAscafftfo, ed. George Tnrnonr, Colombo, 
1837; iHpanirhsa, ed. Hermann Oldenberg', London, 1879; Sir 
J. E. Tennent, Ceylon^, London, 1859; W. ICnighton, EUtory 
of Ceylon, Colombo, 18<6 ; Eahi-bodhivathta, ed. S. A. Strong, 
PSJi Text Society, 1891 ; Fa Eian, translated by J. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886 ; T. W. Rhya Davids, Buddhitt India, London, 
1903 ; Ceylon Arehaologieal Beportt, Colombo, 1863-1907 ; H. 
W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon, now ed., London, 1900 ; 
Don M. de Zilva Wickramasingbe, Epigraphia Zeylaniea, 
pU. i.-ili., London, 1904-1907 ; Robert Knox, Hielorieal He- 
lalion oft/u Itland of Ceylon (168D, 2nd ed., London, 1817. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

APACHES. — The Apaches are the southern- 
most group of the Athapascan stock of American 
Indians, who originallv covered the territory from 
the Arctic Coast to New Mexico, and from the 
Pacific to Hudson Bay, their kinship being plainly 
traceable through their language. However, the 
name ‘Apache’ is a misnomer, apparently from 
the Zuni dpachu, ‘ enemy,’ and not found in their 
vocabulary, as they are known among themselves, 
not as ‘ Apaches,’ but as ‘ Inde ’ {N’de, DInS, Tinde), 
or ' People.’ Mentioned by Juan de Ofiate as early 
as 1598 (Doc. infditos de Indias, xvi. 114) in the 
‘ Snowy Mountains ’ of New Mexico, they were not 
found as far west ns Arizona, their present home, 
until the middle of the 16th cent., when they were 
a large and warlike tribe, whose numbers were 
increased by captives from their more peaceful 
neighbours, and whose customs, habits, and beiiefs 
thy assimilated to a certain extent. 

Prior to their reservation life, the Apaches were 
a nomadic people, practising amiculture only to a 
limited extent, linng innimy by fonming and by 
the hunt. They were and are now divided into 
tribal groups, designated by the locality to which 
they belong (see the list in Hodge, Handbook of 
Ainr.rtean Jni/ians, i. 66), hut have always lacked 
the organization for which so many of the other 
Irilies are noted, and to-day they arc found living 
in b.ands ami villages along the canons and Avater- 
ways Of in the rich valleys, tilling small farms and 
caring for their stock during the summer, and in 
the winter moving their camps to tiie heavily 
timliered sections, Ixith for protection and more 
accessible fuel. Naturallj' their homes are of the 
most temporary character — usually willotv poles 
thrust into the ground, fastened together at the 
top, oval in form, and of suflicient height to allow 
a person to stand erect, with an opening at the 
centre through which the smoke p.o.sse.s from the 
6re-plnce directly underneath. The sides are 
interwoven and thatched with bear gra,«is, over 
which canvas is sometimes drawn, Avith a single 
opening for a door. Among the San Carlos 
Apaches these khitvas arc excavated between one 
and tAvo feet. The Jicarilla Apaches Ha'c in brush 
tcikivps or in tents, the latter habitation being 
preferred also by the Lipan and many Jlescarillo 
Apache,*!. There seems to be no ceremonj’ or sym- 
bolism attached to the house, though HrdiiCka 
obserA'cd one San Carlos family pray on entering 
a ncAV khuva, Avhile another house had tAvo eagle- 
feathers tied as fetishes to one of the poles. 
The Apaches u.se smoke signals, columns of smoke 
l*eing passed from camp to camp. One smoke 


column denotes attention ; two, establishment of a 
camp, quiet, safety ; and three, alarm ; a greater 
numoer urging a correspondingly greater need of 
haste (Mallery, 1 BBEW p. 638 1 .). The Apaches 
have alAvays been known as the cultivators of 
grain, particularly com, from which tis «nn, their 
favourite drink, is made. Their additional food- 
stuffs consist of seeds, berries, nuts, melons, and 
small mme, while fish and every species of fish- 
eating oirds are tabued. 

In sppeannea then IsnomiUonn Apxcbe type, this beta;; due 
to their nomxdlo hxblU, ud to tbclr asxiixmxtion Aiith nelrb- 


bonring peoples. As » rule, they are sinewy and itronply built, 
Aflth good lung poAver, and well-dereloped lower limbs. In early 
times the men’s dress consisted ot a bree<di cloth and moccasins, 
with lone uppers extending to the knee, and often to the thigh, 
with rawnide soles, turned upward at the toe and decorated rnlh 


hair back from the face ; the hair Avas mmerally worn long or 
trimmed square on a level Avlth the chin. The Avomen wore a 
buokskin over one shoulder, which was fastened beneath the 
opposite arm, a short skirt ot buckskin, coming; just below the 
loree, Avith trins;ts of the same, and pendants of metal or shell. 
Girls and unmarried Avomen Avore their hair drawn back on the 
nape of the neck, and rolled in a club shape ; while attached to 
the roll was a hair ornament mads of leather in the shape of the 
figure eight, studded AvIth brass-headed tacks ; they also wore 
imstlets of brrtss and copper, and ear-rings and necklets of shell 
or seeds. Only of late years have they tatued, but now it is 
quite common to tee various geometric designs on their fore- 
heads and chins, and sometimes on the cheeks. On reaching 
puberty, girls have their cyebroAvs and eyelashes pulled out. 

Polygamy is practised by the Apaches, a man 
generally marrying his Avifo’s sisters as they 
mature, since they believe less friction Aviil exist 
in the family. A AvidoAV cannot marry Arithin a 
year of her husband’s death, but his brother can 
take her to AAufe any time Arithin the period of 
mourning ; if he does not, hoAvever, she is free to 
marry any one slie pleases. Marriage is generally 
arranged by the parents or near relatives, and is 
generally hy purchase. If a man has more than 
one AA-ife, they usually live in separate camps, the 
children belonging to the mother. The morality of 
the girls is ahvays good before marriage. When a 
man marries, he avoids meeting or speaking to his 
mot)ier-in-laAA’. If they should meet by accident, 
the first to see the oilier hides or looks in the 
opposite direction. A girl is of marriageable age 
Avhen she reaches the age of puberty, her parents 
making the announcement by a feast and dance, at 
Avhich she is forbidden to be present, and which 
lasts through the night ; aftem-ards she is open to 
proposal. 

Women do all the household Avork, the planting 
and tending of the crops, and the carrying of the 
burdens. To-day their principal income is derived 
from the sale of hay, grain, and Avood to the 
agency, military posts, ranches, and toAvns ad- 
jacent to the reservations. At home the Apache is 
fond of talking and entertaining his friends. Both 
men and Avomen are inveterate gamblers. 


Aiuonp Apache pin-.e» srt toainc arrovA-* or darts at an arrow 
or dart already on the ground, eo that tliey cross : the hoop and 
pole game (the principal gambling game). In AA hIch the pole Is 
burM through the rolling hoop; ‘hide the button '(Jicarilla); 
•cat’s cradle' O'^iite llountaln); fool races; and dice, the 
women’s game (CuIIn, ti RBEW pp. SS5, 449-457, 345, 762, 
803 f.. 86-91). The hoop and pole game. In which, amongst 
the AVhIte Mountain AfMChes, the red pole U female and the 
yellow is male, has an esoteric religious meaning, which is Jeal- 
ously guarded by the dW-j-fnl' medicine-men’). It is said to 
haAre been taught first by one oi the minor deities (ailed Chons ; 
butthe Jicarilla cosmogony describes it ‘as having been madeby 
Tolkailstsun. the AA'hite-bead woman, for her two sons, children 
by her of the Sun and the Moon. She told them not to roll the 
wheel tOAvard the north. They played for three daj-s, when the 
Bun’s eon rolled the wheel tOArard the cart, south, and west. Ills 
brother then persuaded him to roll it tOAeard the north. An 
adventure with an owl followed, and the two bori were set to 
perform a rnecesrion of dangerous feats, which 'aoccmpllshed 
they went to live In the western ocean ’ (Culin, cp. eit. p. 4491 * 
The principal Apache handicratt is basket-Avc-Avirg, of which 
there arc reveral fortmi, the cenical shape for carrAdng burAfent 
the bowl shape, and the foosr, or Avater-bottle. A)1 the baskets' 
ate built on coils, and rewn Adth willow and other splints 
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woren In freonietric or figured designs of black, and made from 
the pod of a species of Martjiiia. 

A close Study and intimate knowledge of the 
various Apache tribes reveal no religious organi- 
zation, but there are many forms of worship, not 
as the white man recognizes worship, but in the 
fonu of sacrifice, prayers, fasts, and physical pen- 
ance to appease the wrath of the e\’il spirits. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to one of the classified 
forms of worshij} of the Apaches is the elemental, 
or _ nature-worship, though there are traces of 
animism as well as of animal -worship in their 
reverence for the bear, jack rabbit, snake, etc., to 
which they oiler the sacrifice of hoddentin (see 
below). The number four is sacred, as among the 
American Indians generally ; and so is eight, 
though to a minor degree. As far back as the 
16th and 17th cents., the Jesuits and Pranciscans 
formed missions, and worked with their accustomed 
zeal, but with little success. After years of toil 
and sacrifice, the field was wholly abandoned, and, 
apart from the various signs of the cross and sacred 
cords that might he traced to the rosary, no in- 
fluence seems to have remained of these early 
teachings. And as these symbols were so common 
among the aborigines, it is doubtful whether even 
these are relics of former Christian influence. The 
belief in spirits both good and bad, and in the 
necessity of sacrifice, is prominent in tiieir worship, 
as ■will be seen by their offering of hoddentin to 
appease every known spirit on every occasion. 

To be properly understood, however, the beliefs 
and superstitions of the Apaches must he studied 
through their medicine-men and women, who wield 
a marvellous influence in fastening on them their 
belief in the occult, an influence little understood 
or appreciated by the civil authorities. Through 
this lack of understanding, the Apache Indians 
have been much maligned, and a great deal of the 
trouble with Government representatives in the 
past has arisen through not taking into considera- 
tion their superstitions and methods of reasoning. 
Great freedom exists as to the selection of the 
shaman or medicine-man. Any man, woman, or 
child who seems to be endowed udth spiritual or 
occult powers and able to interpret omens, is free 
to follow his o'wn inclinations and invent his ou-n 
symbols. It is customary, however, for them to 
place themselves as assistants to some medicine-man 
who has gained power and influence, paying him 
liberally for his tuition, a year or more being the 
usual length of time given to study. 

The Apache believes that aU ills of the body are 
caused by evil spirits, which most be expelled or 
subdued. When any one is sick, he sends for his 
favourite medicine-man. If the patient is wealthy, 
the medicine-man ■will have the assistance of several i 
others, often bringing his family along with him, 
and camping near the patient. The family and j 
friends of the sick supply the medicine-man and j 
his family with food and help. Before the medi- 
cine-man’^8 arrival, the sick one’s family generally 
prepares as many cans of tis win as they can 
afford ; and when he arrives, a comer of the camp 
is resen'ed for his use, the best blankets are given 
for him to rest on, and the choicest food is placed 
before him. WTien he has finished his repast, 
large cans of tis win are placed before him, and 
he drinks and calls from among his friends those 
whom he mshes to drink '\rith bun. 

Wliile the feast is going on, the medicine-man 
begins to bargain his serrice ; and if everything is 
satisfactory, he proceeds to arrange a programme 
for his patient’s care. If there is but one person 
sick in the camp, the exercises consist of singing, 
chanting, and drumming ; but if there are more 
sick, or an epidemic is raging in the settlement, 
dancing takes place, prayers are recited, the women 


and children joining in the weird and monotonous 
cadence.^ Hoddentin is sprinkled round the couch 
of the sick, and applied to his forehead, tongue, 
and, in the form of a cross, to his breast, the 
medicine-men placing this same powder on their 
own tongues to give strength and dirination. The 
singing and dancing are often continued until the 
leaders are completely exhausted. All the while 
they mumble a sort of gibberish that they claim to 
be understood only by themselves, and to possess 
the magic that is a part of their indi'vidual power. 
The Apache materia medica consists mainly of a 
few roots, leaves, and vegetable matter, always 
■ndth the application of hoddentin. Hoddentin is 
the pollen of the tulc, a species of cat-tail rush, 
and is gathered irithout any special ceremony. A 
small bag of it is carried 63’- every man, woman, 
and child, even the infant in its cradle haring a 
small bag attached to it. No undertaking, com- 
pact, or agreement is entered into without the 
sacrifice of some of this powder ; a small portion 
of it is blo^\i’n into the air at daum and darkness ; 
it is bloum toward the sun to appease its heat and 
bring rain for the crops. Every phase of the life 
of the Apaches is surrounded by superstition and 
subject to necromancy, over which the medicine- 
men have control. Like the fraternity of ph3’si- 
cians of more scientific learning, they specialize, 
one being consulted for rain, another to recovei 
stolen property, another for sickness, etc. 

In addition to this sacrificial powder, there are 
many other sacred emblems that are much relied 
on by the Apaches. The izzc-Jdoth, or sacred 
cord, which is worn by leaders as well_ as by 
medicine-men, the bull-roarer, the medicine-hat, 
and the medicine-shirt are all firmly believed to 
possess certain special properties. The bull-roarer 
IS an oblong piece of wood, about 1} in. wide and 
7 or 8 in. long, made with a round head through 
which a cord is passed, while on the niain body are 
irregular furrows. It is usually of pine or fir, and 
if obtained from the mountain heights, and pre- 
riously struck by lightning, it possesses special 
qualities in controlling the elements. This bull- 
roarer the medicine-men tudrl rapidly. It then 
gives the sound of a sudden rush or irind, and 
exerts a compelling influence on the bringing of 
rain to the crops. izze-Moth, used by leaders 

and laity alike, is the most sacred emblem the 
Apache possesses, so much so that it must be hidden 
from sight and protected from profane touch, both 
the izze-kloth and the medicine-hat losing their 
efficacy when in any ■way handled by an unbeliever. 

The Apaches worship and sacrifice to the sun, 
moon, and other planets, as well as to the lightning, 
udnd, etc. ; and hold various dances, such as spirit-, 
ghost-, sun-, and snake-dances, though the snake- 
dances are not so common or so regular as among 
the Hopis and other neighbouring tribes. , 

Begarding the success of the medicine-men, it is 
well irith them in cases of sicknes.s if they do not 
lose too many patients ; but when unsuccessful, they 
generally claim that there is some other influence 
at work overcoming or counteracting their own. 
The present ivriter has seen several incidents where 
the medicine-man managed to shift the re.sponsi- 
bUity'to another, knoiring that the relatives of the 
deceased were dissatisfied with his work, \vhuo 
the body was still warm, the medicine-man drew 
from his medicine-bag a flake of flint, vuth which 
he made an incision m the side of the deceased 
where he had suffered most, put his lips to the 
incision and began to moan, and in a short y™® 
turned around and spat on the ground a rnouthful 
of blood, and with it a small stone, which he 
claimed had been fired into the deceased by' an 010 
woman firing forty miles away. That "'Rbr * 
party went to the old woman’s camp and killed her 
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as a witch. The individual interpretation given to 
each one’s beliefs and imaginations precludes any 
set form of worship ; but in a general way they aU 
centre round those symbolic influences and super- 
stitions that debar progress and hold them eflec- 
tually to the faith of their fathers. 

The characteristic Apache burial is in natural 
rock shelters in clifls and crevices, either on the 
rooky sides of mountains or in the earth and talus 
at tlio base of the hills. Nooks in .small un- 
frequented canons are also utilized. After the 
removal of the earth and talus, the body is laid on 
the resulting platform and covered with a frame of 
poles and brush, over which rocks are heaped, the 
mound being from 4 to 10 ft. broad, 6 to 15 ft. long, 
and 2J to 4 ft. high. No coflin is used, but the 
corpse is clothed and well wrapped up. A shovel 
(and sometimes an axe, or, in the case of a woman, 
a carrying basket), is frequently left on the grave, 
of which no subsequent care is taken. Among the 
White Mountain Apaches tree-burial occurs. 

LiTmuTtHB.— Hodge, Handbook of American Indiam north 
of Hexico (£ut2. SO JJii), Washington, 1007. 1. OS-07 (with excel- 
lent summary of the history of the tribe), 335, SCO, SOI, 453, 402, 
406, 612, 601 642, 711, 768 1., 826, 863 1. ; Dr.-ikc, Indian Tribes 

of the united States, FhUadcIphIa, 1834, 1. 4IG-424 ; Bourke, 
' Medlclne-Men of the Apache,’ In 9 pp. 461-603; 

Russell, ‘ Myths of the Jlcarilla Apache ' In Journal of Ameri- 
can folklore, 1808; Mooney, • Jlcarilla Genesis ’In American 
A nthropotogist, old series, xl. (1898); Hodge, ‘ The Early Navajo 
and Apache,' ib. vlH. (1895) ; Hrdllika, ’ Notes on the San Carlos 
Apache,’ ib., new series, vll. (190M ; Cremony, Life artwng the 
Apaehee\ San Francisco, 1877 ; Busclimann, ‘ Das Apache als 
elno athapasklsche Sprache erwlcsen’ in ABAW, 1800-1863; 
Pilling, Bibliographg of the Athapascan Languages, Washing- 
ton, 1892. Antonio Apache. 

APADSNA. — The name of one of the books in 
the Pali Canon. It contains 650 biographies of 
male members and 40 biographies of female mem- 
bers of the Buddhist Order in the time of the 
Buddha. The book is therefore a Buddhist Vita 
Sanctorum. It has not yet been edited, but copious 
extractsfrom the 40 biographies are given in Eciuard 
Muller’s edition of the commentary on the Theri 
Gatha {FTS, 1893). One of those extracts (p. 135) 
mentions the Katha Vatthu, and apparently refers 
to the book so named, which was composed W 
Tissa about the middle of the 3rd century' B.c. If 
this be so, the Apadana must be one of the very 
latest books in the Canon. Other considerations 
point to a similar conclusion. Thus the number 
of Buddhas previous to the historical Buddha is 
given in the Digha Nikaya ns six ; in later books, 
such ns the Buddha Vniiisa, it has increased to 24. 
But the Apadann (see 12d. MUller’s nrlidu, * Lcs 
Apadanns du Sud ’ in The Proceedings of the 
Oriental Congress at Geneva, 1894, p. 107) mentions 
eleven more,*bringing the number up to thirty-five. 
It is very probable Uiat the dillcrent IcgencTs con- 
tained in this collection are of dillcrent dates ; but 
the above facts tend to show that tliey were 
brought together as we now have them after the 
date of tlio composition of most of the other books 
in the Canon. 

There exists a commentaiy on the Apndftna 
called the Visuddha-jana-vilSsml. In two pa-ssages 
of the Gandhn Vaihsa {JPTS, ISSG), pp. 59, 69, 
the authorship of this commentary is ascribed to 
Biiddlmghofa. 

Accoriling to the Sumafigala Vilfisinl, p. 15 (cf. 
p. 23), the repeaters of the Digha maintained that 
the Apndftna had been included in the Abhidhamma 
Pitakn, whilo the repeaters of the Mnjjhimn said it 
was included in the Suttanta Pi(aka, This doubt 
ns to its jiosition in the Canon is another reason 
for placing the work at a comparatively late date. 

The wortl Apndftna means ‘pure action,’ * heroic 
action ’ ; and each of the Apadfina-s gives ns first 
the life of its hero or heroine in one or more previous 
births, with csj>ecinl reference to the good actions 


that were the cause of his or her distinguished 
position among the early Buddhists. Thcio tlicn 
tollows the account of Ids or her life now. An 
Apndftna therefore, like a .Ifttaka, has both a ‘stoty 
of the past’ and a ‘stoiy of the present’; but i*t 
diflem irom a Jfttaka in that the latter refers 
always to the past life of a Buddha, wherc.ns an 
Apadana deals usually, not always, with that of 
an Arhat (j.o.). 

When the Buddhists, in the first century' of our 
era, began to write in Sanslcrit, these stories lost 
none of their popularity'. The name was Sanskrit- 
ized into Avadana ; _ and several collections of 
Avadftnas are extant in Sanskrit, or in Tibetan or 
Chinese translations. Of these the best known arc 
the Avadftna-Sataka, or ‘The Century of Ava- 
dftnas,’ edited (in part only as yet) by J. S. Speyer, 
and translated by Ldon h'eer ; and the Dii'j'ftva- 
dftna, edited by Cowell and Neil, not yet translated. 
As a general rule, these later books do not reproduce 
the stories in the older Apadana. They write new 
ones, more in accordance, in spirit and implication, 
with the later doctrines then prevalent. Most of 
these Avadftnas are on the lives of Arhats. But 
the main suhiect of the longest of all the Avadftna 
books, the Mahft-vastu-avadftna, is a scries of the 
pre^'iou8 lives of the Buddha, thoughitalso includes 
a few of the old Apadftnas in new versions. 

Litbiutdrr.— H. Oldenberg, f'atalogtie of P&li HSSin the 
IrxdiaOjtiee Library (J PTS, 1852, p. 61); V. F.xu5bbll, 7'A( Jfoii- 
dalay itSS in the India Ofiee Ijibrary (JPTS, IBI‘6, p. 27); 
Ed, MUlIer-Hcss, Lee Apaadnat du Sud (Extmit dc!i Actes 
du X* Coiigrts des OricnloUstCfi, Leyden, 1895); Sutnafi- 
gala ntdsini, ed. Uhya DavUia and Carpenter (I'TS, ISSU), 
vol. l.pp. 15, 23 ; Acaddna-ttttaka, a Century qf edifying Totes, 
ed. J. S. b'peyer (St. Petersburg, parts 1-3, 1002-4). translated 
by Lion Peer In the Annalee du flus/e tluimet, ParlM, 1891; 
Jkvyavaduna, ed. Cowell and Neil (Cambridge Univeraltv Press, 
1886); JtaAiirojfu, ed. E. SenarlftS vols., I’.irls, 1SS2-1897). 

T, W, Biivs DAVID.S. 

APATHY. — The Greek doctrine of apathy 
(drrdffeta) is usually regarded ns n lending clinrac- 
tcristio of the Stoic School, but it undoubtedly 
belongs to an earlier date. This is the view of 
the anonymous commentator on Aristotle’s Ethics 
(Comment, in Aristot. gr. xx. p. 128, 5 : Imiov Si Srt 
Kal rrpb rur aruiicwr hr V d6^a aUrr)). There arc cer- 
tainly marked tendencies towards it in the Cynic 
School, M-ith its comploterenunciation of all pleasure 
and its glorification of work. If it i.s the case that 
Aristotle’s Nic. Eth, iL 2, 24 (SiS sal iplfoirm 

rds dperis dn-aOrlat ririt sal hpe/slat) alludes to the 
Cy'nics, the latter must already have made use of 
the expression dx-ddeia. _ In any case, it had influ- 
enced Stiljx) the Mcgarian, who found happiness 
in the animus impatiens (Seneca, Epist. I, ix.), and 
seems to have used the word daxhrjala (Alex, de 
Anim. 160, 34, Bruns). Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoa, however, was influenced by the Mcgarian as 
well as by the Cy'nic jfliilosophy. 

On the other hand, Dcraocritnsde.scribed tiSvfdr], 
the human hajipiness consisting in nrrpi&rrjTi ripif iex 
xat ^lov (vpfirrplg (Frag. 191, Diels), in the same way 
as apathy is described later. For apathy he is Mid 
to have n.sed the term dra^ta, which appears again 
among later Sceptics. His doctrine, through the 
medium of Anaxarchns of Abdera (Diog. Laert. ix. 
60), sumamed tuSatporiKSs and celebrated especially 
on account of bis dvdPfia, had an influence on I’iTrho, 
the founder of Scepticism, who taught dvdBtta pro- 
bably even under thi-s name (Cic. Acad. ii. 130; 
Pint, de Prof, in Virt, ii, p. S2f.). His disciple 
Timon praises his conBt4mt cheerfulness (ya\r,rv, 
Frag. 63, Diels) and his freedom from xdei} (Fran. 
9) ; other passages mention his dJm^pfo and drepa(la 
(Dion. Lnert. ix. 66, 6S), which result from the with- 
holding of judgment (iToxf) on all the events inci- 
dent to hninnn life: he who ventures no opinion 
about the worth of a thing may regard it as either 
good or ci'il, and so his traaquillitj' of mind cannot 
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be disturbed thereby. It is true that Epicurus 
did not advocate the extermination of the emotions 
{irdOr]), ^’et he occ^ionally dejjiots the imperturbable 
tranquillity of mind of the wise man in such colours 
that he approaches the Stoic standpoint. 

Cf. the st.-ueincnt from the third epistle (Epimrea, ed. Usener, 

p.^ 62) : Toyrou yop watTtt n’parropet', oircof /lijrf aXyufiey 

pti7« rap^ttpfi'. oTtf*' arra^ Totho izepl rjfiat yttnjratt Aurrat irac 
6 Tijr ’r'vx^r xtipjuv ; also Erog, 457 : tpwrt (^LAo{ro<^ms aATj^itniic 
irotra Topovciiijt icnl eirtVocot eViflupia eicAutTot 5 and the well- 
knoini statement (Cic. THtsc. ii. 17) : ‘ In Phalaridis taiiro si crit, 
dicet, “ Quam suave est, tiuam hoc non euro.’*' 


Such ideas are in accordance with the general 
feeling of the Hellenistic period, wliich was quite 
filling to recognize the happiness of the individual 
in a kind of quietism. 

Entire freedom from the emotions was now 
demanded of the Stoic sage [Frag. 207, Arnim) by 
Zeno, who, however, made to the healthy human 
intellect the concession that even the sage, al- 
though unaware of the emotions themselves, is 
nevertheless conscious of a shadow of them 
[Frag. 215). This doctrine was more clearly ex- 
pounded by his pupil Dionysius in his separate 
treatise repl avaOetas (Diog. Laert. vii. 166), but 
more especiallj' by Chrysippua [c.g. in repl Sixaio- 
<n5vi7s and vepl ipp-vt), whose fragments on this 
subject are collected in Arnim, Stoic, vet. Fragm. 
iii. 443-455. The emotions belong to the irrational 
and immoderate (rXfOPdfoiKrot) class of impulses 
[ippal], which bring unrest into the mind of man. 
They arise from false judgments on the worth of 
things, or rather from the thou^itless assent 
(iruVKttTilSttrii) to such judgments (DyrofF, Ethik 
dcr altcn Stoa, p. 15211.; Epict. iii. 19. 3: oistv 
dXXo Topaxfls 1) d»rara<rro<r/aj atn6y iaTiv 1j ri Sdyfia]. 
The philo.sopher, as tlie physician of the soul, has 
to combat tlie passions, the chief of which are: 
desire, fear, pleasure, and grief, — pity is also in- 
cluded in them, — by demonstrating the fal.seness 
of the judgment and cultivating the virtues of 
moderation and courage. As virtue is perfected 
reason (X(57or), the irrational impulses are incom- 
patible with it, and thus in the soul of the wise 
man there is left no trace of passion [Frag. 447) ; 
the 6ppai are completely blended with the \&yos ; 
the wise man is drraS-fii, and therein consists his 


happiness (Diog. Laert. rii. 117 ; Cic. Tusc. iv. 37). 

It was inevitable that against this extreme 
doctrine lively opposition should arise. Plato had 
already deliberatmy opposed apathy (cf. Philebtis, 
pp. 21 D, 60 E, 63E: dXV 4t yt i/Sopkt dXij0eTt xal 
KaOapdf fiver, <rxe5Ai< olxetat rifur rS/ui'e, sal Tpit radrair 
rdr geff* v^ielat Kol roO cuuppovely), and his disciples 
had, therefore, taken up their position almost on 
the standpoint of Aristotle ana the Peripatetics, 
who strove idteT fusinjrtf iy roit xiOtai [Nicom. Eth. 
ii. 1108‘, 30; the later writers call it prrpiovietia). 
and could not approve of apathy. No more could 
Epicurus, whose ySor:) was actually regarded by 
the ^ics as one of the chief passions (Stobteus, 
ii. 90. 16). Cameades summed up this contradic- 
tion in his successful attack upon the Stoic ex- 
aggerations. He started from the fact that man is 
not only soul, but also body; that, consequently, 
certain bodily impulses are inevitable, among 
which pleasure assumes the first place; since it 
cannot be an evil, apathy is impossible^ (Goll. 
xii. 5, 7). This opposition resulted in thoyiolding 
of the Middle Stoa (Schmokel, Philos.^ a, mittl. 
Stoa, p. 364) ; Panfctius after the fashion of the 
Peripatetics perceives virtue in the avoidance pf 
extremes, and allows the oppal os legitimate^ in 
themselves. For him bodily pleasure is something 
natural, and therefore not to be exterminated ; 
grief, on tlie other hand, is contra^ to jiuman 
nature, and therefore human nature is justified in 
avoiding its Posidonius laid stress on the contrast 
between body and soul, and held that only the 


soul, so far as it remains pure, can be dvaS^t, but 
not the body ; he admitted, besides, a xaffijnsiy g^poi 
rm fyxm (Plut. de Virt. Mor. 3, p. 411rf; Galen. 
dc Hipp. ct Plat.plac. p. 40S M). He thus aban- 
doned the old Stoic attitude on principle, although 
in some smgle statements he approached very near 
it [e.g. Cic. 'I'usc. ii. 61). The later philosophers 
are_ strongly influenced by this more moderate 
attitude. Epictetus is the only one who returns 
to the old rigorism ; his wise man must again be 
dradijs and drdpaxoi, Slxa dpi^ewt sal tssMircus, and 
he fouglit expressly against peTpioxaBaa (iv. 1, 175 ; 
cf. Bonhoirer,_ Ethik dcs Epiktet, p. 46). Seneca 
also opposes it in one of lus writings [Epist. 85), 
but otnerw'ise he assumes Posidonius’ point of 
view. This view occasionally persists in tno later 
philosophy, and Neo-Platonism, with its with- 
drawal from this world and its mortification of 
the flesh, is decidedly in its favour. Thus Philo 
resolutely demands apathy (Zeller, v. 4, p. 449), 
and so also with Porphyry it appears as tlie 
highest stage of virtue, while nietriopathy receives 
a lower place [op. cii. p. 717). 

Litkiutdrk.— Djroff, BUtii der aiten Stoa (1897), p. 152; 
Schmekel, Philns. ri. mittL Stoa (1892), p. S64 ; Zeller, Stoict, 
Epiettreans, ami Serplios (Edr. tr. 1870), pp. 243-254 Mid 290- 
202; BonhBffer, Ethii det Stoikert Epwtit (1894), p. 46; 
Sldgwiclc, Bistory of BtJiicsS (1892), p, 73; Ueberweg-, Hitt, 
of Philosophy (Enp. tr. 1871), L 198; Davidson, The Stoie 
dreed (1907), pp. 140. 189. XV. KUOLL. 


APHRODISIA ['A-ippoStata ). — ^The general name 
of festivals in honour of Aphrodite. The cult of 
Aphrodite may be regarded as having been universal 
in one form or another in the Mediterranean lands. 
In all the great centres of Hellenic life it occupied 
an important place, prevailing from Nauoratis in 
Egypt to Phnnagoria in the Black Sea, and from 
the Troad to Italy and Sicily (see the long list, 
with the evidence, in Pauly-Wissowa, art ' Aphro- 
dite’). The ./Egean islands were among its most 
famous centre-s, notably Cythera, Crete, and 
Cyprus, There is, however, no real ground for 
regarding the cult, in its later specialized form_ bs 
the cult of a goddess of physical beauty,* as having 
been aboriginal in Greek lands. Pro oably Aphro- 
dite was originally an Oriental nature - dinnity, 
and she retained many Oriental traits in her local 
cult os a specialized divinity in Greeco.t The 
more refineu cult of the goddess as the patroness 
of married life is probably a genuinely Hellenic 
development, for this aspect of her is oithor alto- 
getlier lacking or at least is not prominent in its 
Eastern forms. Contrary to a very general but 
orroneons conception, originating in_ Plato's well- 
known distinction between Ourania Aphrodite 
who personifies the intellectual love of the soul, 
and Aphrodite Pnndenios who porsonifias the 
eensnal love of the body (Plat. Sgmpos. 180 D), It 
is precisely this title of Oipayla, ' Heavenly,’ that 
is the clearest sign of her Eastern origin the 
Platonic distinction was not recognized in tlie State 
religion, and the moral and spiritnal mining of 
the title is of late growth (Famell, op. cit. 629 |i., 
659 IT.). In the same way, that aspect of Aphrmlite 
under which she was worshipped at Athcn*- and 
elsewhere as Panderaos, ‘ Guarilian of _ itie Isxi J 
politic,’ was not an independent Hellenic develop- 
ment, hut a survival and <leveIopment of an 
Oriental conception (Famell, p. 663). , . „ 

"With regard to the nature of the cult, ethically 
considered, it is to bo observed that mneh of ine 
modem conception is based upon a rarlicallj’ false 
notion, and the unguarded application to Hellenic 
practice of ill • understood Oriental phenomena. 


• As a "departmenUI goddess, havlnjr for her »phfre on« 
aroan passioV (J. E. Hartison. PreUgorMna to thr Xfudy of 
reek Beligion, p. S09) she Is dep!ct«I in the Homeric . 

f Tor an eiamlnatton of this questioo of oeizln, conroll 
unell's Cults of the Greek StaUe, Oxford. 1596. IL OlOn. 
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Until the decline of Greek oiviliracion, the cnlt of 
Aphrodite, so far as we know it from onr literary 
or monumental sources, was indistinguishable in 
point of purity and austerity from that of Zeus or 
Athene, and was in this respect, in fact, on a higher 
plane than that of Artemis. Enles of chastity, for 
example, were in some cases imposed upon her 
priestesses (Pans. ii. 10. 4). It was at Corinth 
alone in Greece, and there in connexion uuth the 
worship of the ‘ Heavenly’ Aphrodite, that impure 
practices were found established as part and parcel 
of the ritual of worship. The fact is that a careful 
distinction must be draum between Greek religion 
and ritual, which is upon the whole pure, and the 
mythological stories, which are often the reverse, 
and are, moreover, convoyed to us largely through 
the impure medium of degenerate poetry. De- 
generacy did indeed exhibit itself in the cultus, 
as in other domains of Greek life and practice — a 
symptom of the loosening of the moral bonds in 
the Hellenistic period, — and later in the erection 
of altars and temples, and the establishment of 
festivals under the name of Aphrodite to the 
mistresses of the successors of Alexander and 
others (Athemeus, 253, 695). 

Probably the festival of Paphos was the most 
celebrated of those held in honour of the goddess ; 
and there also in all probability many features that 
had no parallel in Greece, save perhaps at Corinth, 
were to be seen. Great crowds assembled at the 
temple from all parts (Strabo, 683 : /caJ xavi/yuplfoua-i 
Sii, Tijt oSoO toiJttjs xar (tos iTrl TTjv Uakaivaipoy ivSpet 
ifioS yvvai^lv wviSyres xoi rur &\\wv ‘7r6\tuy). The 
title 'Arf/tTup borne by the high priest at Paphos 
would probably indicate his conduct of the vast 
procession. Sacriliees of blood were not offered, 
though victims seem to have been slain for purposes 
of divination ; or there may have been two altars, 
one for inoeiise, the other for sacrilice (of. Tao. 
Hist, ii. 3: ‘ Hostile, ut qnisque vovit, sed mares 
dcliguntur ; certissima ildes Iimdorum librls. San- 
guinem arte obfundere vetitum : precibus et igno 
uro altaria adolentur’). A ritual bath and mimic 
anoe probably formed part of certain mysteries 
which were celebrated (Harrison, m. cit. p_p. 283, 
312 : cf. Parnell, qp. cit. p. 651 : ‘ in Cyprus, in some 
religious ceremony, some scenic representation of 
the Adonia perhaps, the image of the dead goddess 
was exposed, ana then after duo performance of 
certain rites she was supposed to be restored to 
life ’). Those who desired to bo initiated ty rp rtxni 
poixiicS received on entering the temple apfialliis 
and a lump of salt, and gave a piece of money to 
the temple treasury.* 

Most Oriental in character of all the Greek cities 
was Corinth. Euripides celebrates Acrocorinthos 
as the holy hill of Aphrodite (Frg. in Strabo, 379 : 

replxXixTTOv rpoXiiroC£r’ 'A.KpoK6piyBoy, lepbv 
TfbXiy ’A0po5£to 5 ; cf. Alciphr. iii. 60). The most un- 
Hellcnic of the elements of the Aphrodite cult was 
the practice of religious prostitution (Strabo, 378), 
alluacd to by Pindar when he celebrates the ‘hos- 
pitable young women, tlie ministrants of Persua- 
sion in rich Corinth, whose thoughts often Hit 
townixls Ournnia Aphrodite’ (Pind. Fr^. 87, ed. 
Boeckh). At Corinth, apparently alone m Greece, 
these /letcrrcc took part in the State ritual ; for when- 
• Clem. Alex. Protr. 14 : ir rat? nXtrtut ravrrji Ttjx vtXayxax 
T«MT)pioi* VorrjT oXwi* nlf fiyovfi4> 

Tij>' Wx***:** ttjv ttrtJiiorai* W ciff^/povtnr 

cvTjl ol fix'ovfxtyoif ^ iraipn «pa(rr<u { Arnob. ndr« Gtnt, 6« 1G9; 
JnsUn* xviii. 6. 4: *moa erat C\*pril8 vlrg^nes ante nuptlas 
etatutis (Uebus dotAlcm pccunUm qua»tlturas In quaratum ad 
litus roaris mltterc, pro rcliqua pudlcitU libamenta YcnerJ 
aoluturas.* For this 5acre<l prcwtitutlon, an Oriental practice, 
ace Herod. 1. s|>cabink' ol the cult of the Babylonian ilylitta 
( wUtar, Astarte), cf. Strabo, 6S2 ; Ramsay, Cities and BuAcjprnc# 
Phrygia. Oxford, 1S95, i. ; J. C. Vraser, Adonis^ AtfCs, 
y/inr, L^nd. IfKXJ, p. 21. For similar Institution In connexion 
Kith the Cappadocian groddess Ms, cf. Strabo, 5S5. See also 
Nilsson, Griectu /Vifr, p. SC-Tj fT. 


ever public prayers were addressed to Aphrodite on 
matters of moment, as large a number as possible 
of the hetcerce were taken to aid in the ceremony ; 
and individuals privately often vowed to consecrate 
a certain number of these women to the goddess 
(such would be in general bought slaves of Greek 
or foreign origin). We hear of them as putting np 
public petitions on behalf of the Greek cause in the 
Persian Wars (Athen. 673 C). Naturally, there- 
fore, the hetccrcB took a coriMicnons part in the 
festivals of Aphrodite, one day being given up 
to them, and another to the respectable women. 
Doubtless much of Eastern licence was seen on these 
festival days at Corinth ; the city was notoriously 
dangerous in this respect to visitors (cf. Strabo, 
378 : oi} iravrit &vSpit it K6piyB6y iffS' 6 tXoO,). 

At Argos the chief festival of Aphrodite wa* 
called Hysteria (i(m)pio), because swine were sacri- 
ficed to her — probably an indication of the cult of 
Aphrodite in conjnnotion with Adonis, for ordin- 
arily the Greeks, as we learn from Aristophanes 
(Ach. 793), did not sacrifice swine to Aphrodite. 
Probably, wherever the pig was sacrificed to Aphro- 
dite, it was a mystery, the pig representingAdonis 
himself (see Frazer’s note in Pans. ii. 10. 6 ; Fomell, 
op. cit. p. 766). Connected wth the same form of the 
cultus was the strange hermaphroditic festival of 
the goddess at Argos, which bore the special name 
of the Feast of Wantonness (ijSpioTtxd), at which 
women dressed ns men, and men ns women, the 
men even wearing veils (Pint, de Virt. Mttl. 245 E). 
The festival was popularly explained ns com- 
memorative of the brave defence of Argos by the 
poetess TelesiUa in 610 B.C. ; but such interchange 
of garments as n religious rite is not uncommon 
elsewhere (cf. Mneroh. Sat. iii. 8 ; and references in 
Famell, p. 755), so that probably the story of Telo- 
silla is merely tetiological (see Frazer on Pans. iL 
20. 8 ; Nilsson, ChHechisehe Feste, p. 371). 

In jEgina the festival of Aphrodite seems to 
have been combined with one to Poseidon (Plut. 
Qiucst. Gr. 44), the details suggesting that the cult 
was one of Aphrodite ns a divinity of death (about 
which see Famell, op. cit. p. 052). In Thessaly, 
women alone appear to have taken part in the 
festival ; it was at one such celebration that the 
courtezan Lais was murdered (schol. in Aristoph. 
Plut. 179 ; of ©eTToXal •ywoucei lipbvtvcay a.M\y 
(uXfi'oit TVTrrovaai iy rip Up<p Tijt ’A^poJInjr, 

rayijyiptus ofrtjt, ly p iySpts o6 traptylyoyro). In 
Zacyntbos, athletic contests, especially racing, were 
part of the festival (Dion. Hm. Ant. Bom. i. 50). 
Some details connected with the festival of Aphro- 
dite as Pondemos are furnished by an inscription 
found at Athens, in wliich the Senate recommends 
to the Assembly that the police officials (d<rTur6/io«) 
on Uie occasion of the public procession (t-o/ist}) in 
honour of the goddess, prepare for the cleansing of 
the temple a dove, cleanse and whitewash the 
altars, wash the images, etc. (Dittenberger,£8yffc»ye’, 
656=i?(7//, 1889, p. 162 ; Nilsson, p. 374). 

Finally should he noticed a usage of the word 
’A<fipo5[(ria in a more general sense of ‘festival 
gathering,’ without religious significance. It is so 
found in Xen. Bell. v. 4. 4 : ’AtfipoSlcria. &yeiviy 

IF l^SSiprqt ipxvt (of the Polemarchs of Thebes. Cf. 
Plut. dm. and Luc. comp. 1 : Ijii} Xoirip ’AiftpoSlirta 
rwy T’oAlfUi.'y Kal arpaniytuy iyoyra rraiieiy ; Athen. 4, 
p. 128 B, 'Arrtybrov roD ^artXlut Stirroy 'A^poV.ria 
rt-trtXovrrot. Such celebrations might naturally be 
annual ; cf. AJeiph. Ep. 2. 1, ri ’A<ppoUeia. voiw 
raDro Kar (rot). W. J. WOODHOU-SE. 

APHRODITE. — See preceding art. and Greek 
Keuoiox. 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, APOC 
RYPHA.— See Bidle. 
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POLLINARISM. — ^Apollinaris, the younger, 
^aodicea (t c. 390), Avas the founder of a heresy 
ch forms the connecting link between Arianism 
;he 4th and Nestorianism and hlonophysitism 
he 5th century. 

Life of ApoUinaris. — Of the events of his life not very 
h is known. His father, who was also named ApoUinaris, 
a grammarian from Alexandria who came to Berytua 
nif) and then went on to Laodicea (Lfldtfcijfe) in SjTia. 
5 he married and had a son, ApoUinaris the younger, the 
re heretic (Socrates, HE ii. 40). Socrates saj-a that the 
cr was ‘Joined in the closest bond of friendship' with a 
(list named Epiphanlus, and that Theodotus, tlie Bishop of 
ilcea, forbade him this acquaintance, ns being dangerous 
lis faith. Eventually Theodotus, or perhaps his successor 
rge, excommunicated ApoUinaris, together with his son, 
er because they would not give up their intimacy with 
9ianiu3, or because they kept the faith of Nicaxi and 
ana-oius, whereas the bishop was a seml-Arian (ffi.). 
pollinaris the father, who had been ordained presbyter at 
dicea, tried to supply his feUow-Christlans with a substitute 
the Greek classics which Julian had forbidden them to 
h. He appears to have arranged nearly the whole Bible 
he form of poems of various metres. ‘ fie expounded the 
ki of 3 Io 3CS in heroic verse, and edited the other historical 
fcs of the Old Testament, partly as elegiac poems, partly as 
:cdles with different metres ' (Socr. til. 16). The eon, having 
nt this art from his father, wrote out the Gospels ns Platonic 
ogucs (lb.). But there is some confusion between the father 
son about these paraphrases of the Bible. Sozomen attri- 
es them all to the son (Sozomen, EE v. 18). 
pollinaris the younger must have been tom not very long 
:r the year 300. Epiphanius speaks of him in 376 ns a ‘ vener- 
! old man ’ (liter, m. ii. 2), and if he was excommunicated 
jthcr with ms father by Theodotus, he must have been more 
n a child before that bishop died (335). Socrates says that 
a-as ordained Reader (avaywitm/t) and became a teacher of 
torio (HE 11. 46). All his contemporaries spe.ak of his great 
nlng. After his separation from the Orthodox Fathers, they 
write of him wdfh much more respect than they usually 
! to heretics, and even with a certain affection. He was 
imed in science' (Socr. ill 16 ); 'skiUed in all knowledge 
. learning, a man of manifold erudition and accomplish- 
its’ (Sor, V. 18). Epiphanius says that ha himself, as well as 
Athanasius and ‘all Catholics,' loved the ‘iUustrious and 
erable old man, ApoUinaris of Laodicen,’nnd that when they 
t heard of his heresy they could not believe that so great 
lan had fallen Into such an error (Hrrr. in. ii. 2). 
n this first period, before he had proclaimed his hercsj’, 
:Ie he was still knorvn only ns a scholar, a poet, and a zealous 
ender of the faith of Nicasa, ho came into friendly relatione 
h a number of Fathers, In 346, when St. Athanasius was on 
way back to Alexandria after one of his numerous exiles, he 
sod through Laodicea in Syria, and there became ‘a com- 
lion and particular friend’ of ApoUinaris (Soz. HE vi. 25). 
Jerome had learnt from ApoUinaris as from so many other 
chers, and ho nays that he had never embraced his heretical 
itrines (Ep. Ixxxiv. S). To Epiphanius ho is ‘alwaj-s most 
,r' (liter, in. ii. 2). St. Basil says that ho had once corre- 
nded freely with him (Ep. cxxxi.}; years afterwards, when he 
I broken off all relations with the heretic, he stUl writes with 
ard of the man ‘whom we had expected alwaj-s to find our 
• in the defence of truth' (Ep. cclxv.), and ho still doubts 
ether all the hann that is told of his old friend can be true 
1 . ccxxiii. 6). ApoUinaris at first distinguished himself ns a 
ender of the Nicene creed against Arlans and seml-Ari.ana, 
vas possibly for this cause that he had been excommunicated 
his bishop. And then, according to Sozomen, he, having 
ed in vain to bo received back into communion, ‘being 
iquered by his grief, began to disturb the Church with his 
V doctrine '(HE vi. 25). It seems true that he first conceived 
theory ns a defence of Homoousianlsm, 

Ve hear of him next as bi.shop, apparently of Laodicea. It 
rue that neither St. Basil, Gregory of Nnzianzus, Epiphanius, 
irates, nor Soromen mentions him as a bishop, and that 
inlius of Byzantium speaks of him only as ‘ApoUinaris the 
‘sbytcr'(de Sectis. Act. iv., E(7 Ixxxvl. 1217). And i’hotius 
ibted whether he had been bishop On tp. Phitntt. vili. 15). 

the other hand, St. Athanasius siieaks at certain monks 
0 liad toen sent to Alexandria by ‘ApoUinaris the bishop' 
>m. ad Antioch. Ix.). Philostorgius relates the fact as having 
;n ‘told by some people' (HE viil. 14), Theodoret says that 
generally lived nt Iz>o<Iicca (HE v. 4), and St. Jerome, who 
d known him well, calls him 'Bishop of Laodicea in Syria' 
fir. III. ItU). But Peiagiiis had succeeded George as bishop 
the same city about the year 363 (Lequicn, Or. Christ. Ii. 70i), 
it seems that ApoUinaris had been set up as llomoousian 
hop In opposition to the seml-Arian line. It must have toen 
out SCO that he began to be commonly knovv-n as the teacher 
a new doctrine. Tlie Sjaiod of .Alexandria in .362 seems to 
ow and reject his ideas. ' ft 'confessed that the Saviour did 
t a^^urne an inanimate or Insensible body. . , . Eot only 
? isvly but also tbe soul receives salvation from the Word' 
than. Tom. ad .4nf. T). But it does not mention his name. 

the jear STO all the Onhoflox Fathers speak of him as a 
retie. ' .‘-'t. fU.s!l saji, ‘ Wc have no communion with Apol- 
ails' (Ep. cxwL 3, etc.). He denounces him to ‘the 
rstems' (/,>. t-. lxUi. 4), and ^oices later that they have 
ideraned turn (Ep. celxT. 2) TJiIs condemnation Is that of 


the Roman Synod in 374 (Mansi, ill. 470). ApoUinaris is not 
mentioned in any of its ten canons, but they aro plainly drawn 
up as condemnations of his theory. The Synod of Antioch, held 
in 378 under Melctius, anathematizes those who ‘s-ay that the 
Word of God dwelled in human flesh in the place of a rcasonabis 
and intelligent sonl ' (Mansi, UL 486). The first canon of ths 
Synod of Constantinople in SSI oondemna a number of horctict, 
of whom the Inst are the ‘ ApoHinnrista ' ; Its seventh canon 
ordains that the ApollinaristB Ebail be received back into 
communion if they retract their heresy and present a written 
declaration (KifieWoc) of the true faith (Mansi, iii. 6.53-563). 

As soon as ho had formulated his particular doctrine and had 
be^n to be opposed by other bishops, ApoUinaris gathered his 
following into a definitely orminized sect. At Antioch he set up 
a certain Vltalis as anti-bishop, ‘a man distinguished by his 
honourable life and educated in the teaching of the Apostles, 
but corrupted by this poison ' (Theodoret, HE v. 4). Soromen 
Bays that this Vitalis had Joined ApoUinaris because of a quarrel 
with Flavian of Antioch (HE vL 251 And there were other 
ApoIIinarist bishops throughout SjTia. St. Basil writes ironi- 
cally of this heretical hierarchy : ‘a great mystery of godliness, 
bishops bearing empty titles without either clergy or people' 
(Ep. cclxv. 2). 

Meanwhile St Athanasius (or the other author of the two 
books against ApoUinaris that bear his name) and St Gregorj’ of 
Nyssa had written their treatises against the heresy (see below). 
ApoUinaris died, leaving behind him an oiganizcd ApoUlnarirt 
Church, about the year 390 (Jerome, de Vir, lit. IWX 

2 . The ApoIIinarist heresy. — ApoUinaris began 
os a zealons defender of Homoousinnism against 
the Arians. Sooner or later the question was 
bound to arise : How could the Logos be joined 
to a human nature ? It was around this question 
that the later Nestorian and Monopliysite disputes 
turned. ApoUinaris’ solution, in which his heresy 
consisted, was an attempt to save the unity of 
Christ’.*! Person at the expense of His human nature. 
In this way lie was a sort of forerunner of Eutyohes. 
He is certain that God Himself became man in 
Christ. He is also certain that tbe xvhole Divine 
nature cannot bo joined to the whole nature of 
a man. He maintains this by the same argumenta 
as were aftenvards used by the Monophysites, 
Two perfect nature-s always remain two .separate 
persons ; ‘ two perfect beings cannot become one.’ 
This axiom, quoted by Athanasius as one of his 
‘sophisms’ (contra Ajioll. i. 2), was the starting- 
point of his sTstom. Ho illustrates it by various 
examples. We may not adore a man, wo must 
adore God. So it would follow that Christ must 
bo both adored and not adored. Moreover, a 
perfect man is necessarily sinful, ‘where tiicrc is 
a perfect man, there is sin ’ (ib.); but CJirist could 
not become sinful. And He would bo neither 
really God nor really man, but a man-god (irSpoi- 
■triOtoi), a monstrous and imnossible hybrid of two 
incompatible species, like tlie Minotaur, the cen- 
taurs, dragons, and other mythological absurdities 
(Greg. Nyss. Aniir. 49). Ho goes on to argue that 
he would certainly not be a man, for all men 
consist essentially of three parts, body, soul, and 
spirit, whereas He would have four parts, adding 
to these His Divinity. In short, ' a person, being 
one, cannot bo combined of two’ (ib.). He finds 
the solution of the dilficulty in the application 
of a general principle of philosophy. 1 hc_ Neo- 
Platonic school taught that human nature is the 
composition of these three eJements — a body, a 
soul that actuates and informs the body (to use 
the later mcdimval term), thus making us living 
beings, and the mind, or spirit, that make."; _u» 
reasonable beings, which spirit is the special 
characteristic of man, 

ApoUinaris thinks that the doctrine of the three 
elements of tu.m, Iwily, f-oiil, and spirit (aupa, 
'P'Oev, rcvtvpa or rovt), i.s confirmed by Scrijitprc. 
lie quotes the text ; ‘ Bless the Ixjrd, 0 ye spirits 
and .souls of the just ’ (Dn .3'" ( =Thrcc ; ci. Greg- 
Nys-s. Aniir. 4G). W'c are t'dil to .'crvo God in spirit 
and to adore Him in sjiirit and truth (Ho 1’ : Artir. 
49) ; St. Paul prays th.at the Tlio=s.alonians nmy 
be .‘‘anctifieil in spirit, soul, and liwly (1 Th 5 ); 
and he distingui.slics the carnal (^vX“''^r) 
spiritual (x-waanxiJi) man (1 Co2'*‘“. cf. 3’ 15 "t 
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Antir. 49). Of these three elements the body and 
the soul make up the ‘ natural ’ (^i/o-iicds) being (the 
machine, Plato would have said), which is ruled 
and guided by the mind. 

But the guiding principle in man is changeable, 
fallible, sinful. It cannot be so in Christ. There- 
fore in Christ the Divinity, the Logos, takes the 
lace of a human mind. He is a natural man {i.e. 
ody and soul) guided and ruled by the Logos. 
He too, like us, consists of three parts only, and 
He is therefore really a man and not an impossible 
being of four parts. Only one part, the most 
important, is not human but Divine. That is at 
any rate the eventual and fully developed form of 
Apollinarism. , It has been suggested (Lietzmann), 
and some answers of his opponents seem to suppose, 
that its author did not at first trouble about a subtle 
distinetion between soul and spirit, but simply said 
that tlie Logos instead of a human soul was joined 
to Christ’s body. ■ However, the stress of contro- 
versy soon made him adopt the Neo-Platonic theory 
ns the basis of his theology, and he and his school 
then made so much of it that all through the Middle 
Ages the psychology of the three elements was 
associated with one name only, that of Apollinaris. 
He thinks that he has found texts to prove his 
explanation of the hypostatic union by the ab- 
sence of a human soul, or, later, of a spirit in 
Christ. St. Paul, for instance, says that the first 
Adam was made a living soul, the second a life- 
giving (therefore Divine, not human) spirit; the 
first was carnal {\pvxtK 6 t), the second spiritual 
{irvev^iariKSs, 1 Co Antir. 11-12). The In- 

carnation is described as the assumption by the 
Logos, not of a whole man but of a phj'sical body 
only. It is the ‘mystery that speared in the 
flesh’ (1 Ti 3’®; Antir. 2), the Word was made, 
not man, but flesh (Jn 1*^ ; Antir. 16, etc.), Christ 
assumed the form of a servant {i.e. the body), and 
was found in the (outward) habit of a man (Ph 2^'-; 
Antir. 20, 21). 

So in this way the Logos and the man Jesus are 
really one being. Clirist was not two separate 
persons, but Divinity and manhood joined insepar- 
ably in one person. And we adore this person 
without making distinctions, because in Him even 
the human nature is actuated, and so made Divine, 
by the Logos that guides it. 

The contemporary orthodox Fathers who reject 
this theory are not much concerned about the truth 
or falsehood of the statement that human nature 
consists of three elements. That question was 
raised again much later by the mediajval school- 
men when ‘ Apollinarist ’ became a favourite name 
of abuse given by Thomists to the Scotists who 
denied that the reasonable soul is the form (forma 
substantialix) of the body. But the first opponents 
oi Apollinarism are oftended- chiefly by the asser- 
tion that Christ lacked an element of complete 
human nature. They q^uotc against it the texts 
in which He is said to be like us in everything 
except only sin (He 4“), to be really and completely 
man (Jn S'*” ; Antir. 45), and to have not only a 
soul but also a spirit (Lk 23**; Antir. 17, Jn 11**; 
Athan. contra Apoll. i. 15, Jn 19*®, ii. 16). They 
also undertake to refute Apollinaris’ arguments. 
If the quotation 1 Co 15** proved anything in this 
question, it would follow that Adam had no spirit 
at all (Antir. 12), and that the word * flesh ’ in Jn 
1**, ns elsewhere, stands for the whole human nature 
(A nt ir. 27) ; and they insist on the conclusion which 
Apollinaris himself would not admit, namely, that 
if the Logos had become one of the elements of 
Christ’s human nature, the Logos too would have 
sulfercd and died (Antir. 30, etc.). 

_ 3, The Apollinarist sect — In spite of the opposi- 
tion of a long list of Fathers (Athanasius, Basil, 
the two Gregorys, and many others), Apollinarism 


outlived its author for many years. He had set 
up a hierarchy all over Syria, and his sect existed 
and carried on his teaching till it seems to have 
been gradually absorbed by the far more imnortant 
Monophysite movement. Vitalis was .^ollinarist 
Bishop of Antioch. We hear of one Timothy of 
Beirut, who wrote a history of the Church, and 
who ‘had no other object in so great a work but 
to commend Apollinaris, inasmuch as from him 
and to him an endless number of letters were 
written and written back ’ (Leontius Byz. c. 
Nestor, ct Eutych. iiL 40, PG Ixxxvi., who pro- 
ceeds to point out that a man’s greatness is not to 
be measured by the size of his correspondence). A 
certain Valentmus "BTote a defence of Apollinarism, 
called * Against those who accuse us of saying 
that the body is of the same snbstanco as God* 
(adv. Fraudes Apollinaristarum, among the works 
of Leontius Byz. PG txxxvi. ii. 1947-1976 ; 
some passages from both Timothy and Valentinus 
are quoted in this treatise). It seems that the 
unknown inteniolator of St. Ignatius’ letters (a 
Syrian in the beginning of the 6th cent.) was an 
Apollinarist. He twice (Philipp, v. 2 and Philad. 
vi. 6) expressly denies that (jhrist had a human 
mind. 

Although the movement gradually disajipears as 
its place is taken by Syrian Monophysitism, one 
still occasionally hears of Apollinarism in the ever- 

? rowing list of heresies ; and as late as 691 the 
uinisextum Synod in its first canon does not 
forget to condemn * Apollinaris, leader of wcked- 
ness, who impiously declared that the Lord did 
not assume a body endowed with both soul and 
mind ’ (Mansi, Collcctio, 1759-1798, xi. 936). 

4 . Writings of Apollinaris.— There is the moat 
complete agreement among his contemporaries 
that Apollinaris was a learned as well as a very 
prolific writer. St. Jerome says that he had 
wi-itten * countless volumes about Holy Scripture,’ 
and that his thirty books against Ponphyrins were 
greatly esteemed (de Vir. III. 104). rhilostorgius 
tells us that his arguments against Porpjiyrius 
were superior to those of Eusebius (HE yiii. 14). 
St. BasU says that ‘ as he had great facility in 
writing on any subject, he filled the world wntn his 
books ^ (Ep. cclxiii. 4). Sozomen gives a long list 
of his poems, and mentions a work * Concerning 
Truth ’ (Tirlp dXTjffefoi), an apology^ against Julian 
and the Greek philosophers, in wliich ‘ he shewed 
their errors concerning God without using texts 
from Scripture ’ (HE v. 18). We hear also of a 
refutation of Ennomius (de Vir. III. 120 ; Philost. 
HE viii. 12) and of a book against Marcellns of 
Ancyra (de Vir, HI. 86). Epiphanins, too, writes 
with great appreciation of his learning and talents 
(Ever. III. ii. 24). 

Of all these works scarce^ anything is left. Of 
the poetic versions of the Bible uTitten either by 
him or by his father, one volume remains, the 
Paraphrase of the Psalms (PG xxxiii. 1313-1538 ; 
it includes the 161st Psalm). It cannot be de- 
scribed as a success. A version of the OT in 
hexameters, into which the author has crowded 
every possible reminiscence, allusion, and idiom 
from the pagan clas.sics, must obviously lose all 
the feeling and quality of the Bible without be- 
coming more than a very feeble imitation of the 
real classics. So it is not wonderful tliat after 
Julian’s death, as soon as Christians were allowed 
to return to the rc.al tiling, Apollinaris’ substitutes 
were soon forgotten. Socrates says that in his 
time these Biblical poems had ‘Sisappeared as 
completely as if they had never been written’ 
(EE iii. 16). 

There is, however, a constant tradition that 
after the death of Apollinaris his followers pnb- 
lisbcd their master’s works under the names of 
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rthodox Fathers. Leontius of Byzantium (or 
hoever the real author of the treatise ‘ Against 
iie Frauds of the Apollinarists ’ was) begins his 
■ork by s^ing : ‘ Some of the followers of Apol- 
naris, or Eutyches, or Dioscor, in order to con- 
rm their heresy, have ascribed (ixi-ypa^cv) certain 
forks of Apollinaris to Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
r Athanasius, or Julius, in order to deceive the 
imple’ ; and the wliole of this little work is a 
orapilation of texts which the author thinks to be 
ases in point. Its full title is, ‘ Against those who 
ffer us certain works of Apollinaris, havin" falsely 
ascribed them with the names of holy Fatliers.’ 

So one of the chief problems concerning Apol- 
inaris has always been the discovery of any of his 
iTitings which may be hidden under other names, 
n the case of some such works the matter may be 
aid to be now definitely settled. Leontius (l.c.) 
lad already declared that the little treatise called 
"he Partial Faith {tj xari /Upot Claris) among the 
corks of Gregory Thaumaturgus (the text is pub- 
Lshed by Driiseke and Lietzmann ; see below) was 
vTitten by .^ollinaiis ; tliis is now admitted by 
very one. (Jther works also commonly acknow- 
edged to be by him are : pseudo-Athanasius, 0/ 
he Incarnation of the Word of God (Ilfpl r^t 
■apKti<rect!s roO 0eoD \&yov, Driiseke, pp. 341-343) ; 
iseudo- Julius of Rome’s Letters to Dionysius of 
Ilexandria (ib. 348-351), and, verj' probably at 
east, the tract. Of the union in Christ of the oody 

0 the Divinity {Tlepl rrjs ty Kpurr^ tyiniros rod 
■lipiaros irpbt Ot&njra, ib. 343-347), also under 
he name of Julius. Lastly, there are fragments 
if Apollinaris’ writings in various Greek Catenra 
of. Krumbaoher, Bvzant. Litteratur, Munich, 
897, np. 206, 211) ana in the quotations from him 
nade oy his adversaries (Athanasius, Gregory Naz. 
md Gregory Ny.ss.). DrEseke {Apoll. v. Laod.) 
iroposes to attribute to him a largo number of 
ither writings, all pseudo-Justin, including the 
lohortatio ad gentes, which he thinks to be Apol- 
inaris’ book ‘ Concerning Truth ’ ; the third and 
ourth books of St. Basil against Eunomitts (which 
could then be his work against Eunomius men- 
ioned by Jerome and Philostorgius) ; the first three 
lialogues of Tlioodoret of Cyrrhus on the Trinity ; 
ome sermons of Gregory Thaumaturgus ; pseudo- 
Athanasius’ Dialogues on the Holy Trinity ; os well 
Ls almost any more or less contemporary anonymous 
corks, including even the poem Christ Suffering 
Xpicrit ird<rx<>»', cf. JFTh, 1884, pp. 657-704), which 
8 really a mystery play of the 11th or 12th cent. 
Krumbaoher, Byzant. Lift. pp. 746-749). These 
dentifications are now generally considered to 
lavo been premature and mistaken (Bardenhower, 
°atrologie, 1894, pp. 224-225; Kruger in PBE^, 
lit. ‘ Apoll, v. Laod.’ ; Hamack, Lehrb. der Dog- 
nengesch., 1895, pp. 309-321), Lietzmann {Apoll. 
Laod.) suggests a more reasonable list. 

Littkatore. — ^The first sources tor a knowledge of Apol- 
Inaris' life and Ideas arc, after the fragmenta of his own works, 
hose of his earliest op;x>nent8. These art : Athanasius (but 
hero Is eomo doubt about the authorship). Tiro books eonerni- 
nj th* Incamatim ef our iord Jtnit Christy ajainst Apol- 
inaris (Ilrpl o’sfrwofwr rov Kvptov nyMV TijooC Xpiorov gari 
KxoWiynp'ov, PO xxtI._ 1091-11C5); Gregory of Nyssa, 

1 Dmirr of the things said by Apotlinaris (’AmppTpiJcSr rpbr 
‘A TOO ’AiroXAcrap/ov, PG xfv, il2S-12C0) and nls Letter to 
'Tieophitus of Alexandria (ib. 1203-1277). Theodore of Mop- 
uestia wrote a work agaln-st Apollinaris, of which fragments 
cmaln (PO lx. B03-1001). All tJicse contain quotations from 
ils own works. Gregory of Narianzui speaks of him and of 
ils heresy in sereral letters (ci. and dl., to Ctedmins, PO 
ntxvii. 170-201, and ccIL, fo Seetarias of Constantinople, ib. 
23-333). SL Basil's letters (PG xxxil.) also contain many 
rfereie-cs. and Leontius of Byiantinm In the beginning of 
heTlh cent, (or another writer of that time; the aulhorahlp 
I doubtful) wrote the treatise, Affainst ths Pra-sds of the Apol. 
inariets (PG Ixxxvi. 1317-1370). 

JJoP.rR.v LtrFjcXTCBB-. C P. Caspari.A/tr und nrue tjuelten, 
m. (Christiania. 1573, pp. 05-14!); A. Ludwich, A^lir.arii 
MfajAmr-j pealmorum, l-lll(Konigsberg, ISSO)- J. Drdseke, 
IpoiUnariee t-'-s Laodieea, tein lehen tmd tetr.e Sehriften, 


Appendix : ApoUinarii Laod. quee siiperstint doymatica (Lcip. 
Eig, 1S92, in Gebhardt and Ilamack's Texte «, fJntersucAunoenv, 
’DCS A^II. V. Laod. Sclirift wider Eunomios’ (Ztschr. fur 
Kirchengesch., 1SS9, 22-61); ‘.Apoll. v. Laod.: Dialoge fiber 
die h. Dreieinigkcit ’ (SK, 1S90, 137-171); G. Voisin, L’Apof- 
linarisme (Louvain, iOOl) ; H. Lietzmann, ‘ Apollinaris von 
Laodieea und seine Schulc,' TU i. (Tubingen, 1904, nart 11. Is 
not yet 11903] published) ; J. IF. Bcthunc-Baker, fntrod. to 
Early Bist. of Christ. Doctrine (London, 1903), p. 239 ff. 

Adrian Fortescde. 

APOLLO. — See next art. and Greek Religion. 


APOLLON I A {’ ArroWtivia). — In the case of 
Aphrodite it was only hy rare exception that her 
fe.stival3 bore a special name (see art. Athro- 
DisiA), but festivals in honour of Apollo were, as a 
rule, known by special appellations. ‘ Apollonia,’ 
as the actual title of such festivals, seems, in fact, 
to be confined to the follotving instances : — (1) At 
Delos, where the inscriptions speak of t& At}Xia /ml 
'ArroXhtina, and often 'AiroWiivta alone.* This was 
probably a double name for a complex festival, the 
famous Delian festival spoken of by Thucydides, 
iii. 104 (see Famell, Cults, iv. 290). (2) At Myndus 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscripiionum grcecarttrrfl, 
677). (3) At Miletus (i6. 627). (4) At Epidaurus 
{ib. 690). (5) At Hierapolis in Asia Minor (Gr, 
Inscr. in Brit. Mus. 615 ; see Nilsson, Griechische 
Feste, p. 179 n.). Tho use of the word ’AvoWiiria 
by Dio Cass, of tho festival of Apollo in Rome 
does not fall to be considered here.f 

Apart from the above examples, festivals in 
honour of Apollo bore special names, all of which 
seem to have had originally no connexion ivith 
him, but to have reference to primitive, and per- 
haps to some extent pre-Hellonio, usages which 
only later Avere brought into relation with Apollo, 
who came into Hellas with the Hellenic tribes 
from the Nortli (cf. J. E, Harrison, Proleg. to Gr. 
Religion, p. 30 ; Famell, op. cit. 99(1.). Thooulfcimd 
ritual of Apollo is throughout a blond of primitive 
and advanced ideas and practice ; ‘ being certainly 
the brightest creation of polytheism, ho is also the 
most comple.x ; so many aspects of the people’s Ufa 
and progress being reflected in his cult . . . and in 
reviewing his cults one is surveying the career of a 
people in its transition from the lower barbarism 
into the highest social and intellectual life * (Far- 
nell, op. cit. 98). It is not intended hero to go 
into the details of the various festivals of Apollo, 
but to point out the features of siguiCcanco. 

Festivals in honour of Apollo belonged to the 
spring, summer, or autumn season ; none 1* 
known to have fallen actually in tho winter 
season. Certain days of the month were sacred to 
him — tho first, seventh, fourteenth, nnd_ twentieth ; 
especirily sacred was the seventh, which was re- 
garded as his birthday, and on that date most of 
his great festivals began.f Tho Epiphany, or the 
day of Apollo’s coming, was celebrated by certain 
States, usually in the spring, or early summer, e.g. 
in the Daphnephoria, a spring-festival in Bwotia 
(Paus. ix. 10. 4, with Frazer’s note) colebratw 
every eighth year, or, as the Greeks expressed it, 

* DCB, 1879, p. 879 : Aaetipeuw gerrrtnmoaoar AijXi* 
*Anohhurta 'Ainhhmrt 'ApriptSi Arpol (date, Znd cent. 

1883, pp. 105-121, list* of oi xpterfoiArtr »it ’AiroAAwna Irom 
to 171 B.C. Dittcnb. S’yff.* 203: ayayopevoni rhr ‘epiry.pvts^ 
Tv Bearpv TOit 'AoohXwCott — to whlw fOTTnula the inscr, non, 
1878, p. &12, adds the word* : orar el x^pol rvr ralivr eyvri- 


. xIviL 18: <ttu ovre$aire yip •>' rp o!ny npdps fat 

na yiyrttrBiu ; ib. xlvlU. S3 : ir rp Tvr ArchfMmtrr 


iKrau 

f DIo Cass. xIviL 18 : 

i 'AvoAkAmo 

lAe^^'Srpt. 800: tAt r iBUpat 4 etyt-U 'E^poyi^l 
yat ’AfdXhvr tlhrr'. Hesiod, Op. 770: rpinr •fS rrrpjt n 
rJiptSpv. fjiop, I TV yip ‘ATiiXvK>.xpyoUpT 

qrJ! cl Hirod. tL 67 (at ffparU). At I^lpht ‘h' 
irios, h!i birthday. At Drlta aad Ath?ni, 

1 IU At ilykonoa, a eacriilce on the 7th of 
ttlc Pranopda on the 7th of Pyaneprloru Bff en a 
xnber la connexion edth a featiraJ of Apollo at B.w- 
7, 71 *yo aatiafactory explanation, 
te been raff^ested for these Uiirta* (Fainell. op. 
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ever^ ninth year. At Delphi there vras a feast on 
his birthday on the 7th of Busies, the first sprinc- 
month, and this seems to have heen identical ■\vitii 
the Theqphania (Herod, i. 61 ; Plut. Qtuest. Grac. 
9, p. 2921’ ; BCE, 1895, p. 11). 

The more purelv agrarian festivals majf he dis- 
tinguished from tnose in "which the artistic char- 
acter is more prominent. The former are festivals 
of first-fruits, or harvest - festivals, presenting 
many analogies to the peasant festivals of other 
lands. Examples of this typo are the Kameia of 
Laconia, falling on the 7th of the month Kameios 
= Attic Metageitnion (Aug.), and the EyaJeinthia 
celebrated in May-June at Sparta (Pans. iiL 19. 3 ; 
Wide, Lakonische KuUc [Leipzig, 1893], 289 S’. ; 
Xen. Sell. iv. 6. 11).* Above all, the Thargelia 
of Athens, falling in the latter end of May, is a 
harvest-festival, for at that date in Greece the first 
cereals and fruits are ripe.t The Thargelia is a 
combination of a primitive harvest-festival "with a 
rite of purification (the curious ceremony of the 
PharmuKos) "which may have belonged originally 
to the Earth-goddesses and "was afterwards appro- 
priated to Apollo. The Attic Pyanopsia or Pya- 
nepsia, the only recorded Apolline festival that 
fell in late autumn, "woa also an agrarian festival 
— a thanksgiving service for the later cereals and 
fruits (Farnell, op. cit. 286). 

The festivals held at Delos belong to a higher 
order, being closely connected "with art and poetry, 
although here also the agrarian or primitive ele- 
ment enters (Pans. i. 31. 2). So also the OTcat 
Pythian festival held at Delphi on the 7th or the 
month Bukatios, the second summer month of the 
Delphian calendar (CIA ii. 546), may have been 
ori^nally a harvest-festival ; but if so, in historical 
times it is entirely identified mth the higher 
aspects of Greek culture, and, moreover, the athletic 
side of that culture did not predominate at the 
Pythia, as it did at the Olympian festival, over the 
artistic and intellectual. 

' The earliest competitions were musical and poetical, trario 
redlatiODS being subsequently added. . . . Prizes were awarded 
not only to the poets and musioians, but even to painters ; and, 
In fact, the Pythia may bo regarded as the prototype of the art- 
exhibitions of modem Europe, for in this festival alone we hear 
of the famous artists cxluoiting their works and competing. 
The great Delphic celebration then was pre-eminently the con- 
secration of the highest life of Hellos to Apollo; a detailed 
account of it would form a special chapter in the history of 
Greek music ’{Farnell, cp. eit. 202). 

Other festivals of Apollo held at Delplii, though 
less brilliant, are of great importance to the student 
of Apolline ritual. The festival of the god’s Epi- 
phany in early spring has already been mentioned. 
To this should be added the Thcoxenia, in -which 
the newly-arrived god extended his hospitality to 
the other deities, especially to Dionysos, as appears 
from one of the lately discovered Delphic hymns, 
in which Dionysos is mvoked ‘ in these holy hours 
of spring,’ and entreated to show this hymn to the 
brother - god in the yearly Theoxenxa.t _ This 
festivity, therefore, included poetic competitions ; 
it included also a sort of vegetable show, tor a prize 
was given to him who exhibited the finest leek 
(Athon. 372 A : 6t tv Ko/ilcro yrtOvWlSa fieylaTpv ry 
Aprot, \appivctv fioTpav dw4 rijt rpuir^f^s). Finely, 
we must notice the festival called the Stepteria, a 
feast of purification which is described by Plutarch 
(293 C, 418 A, 1136 B; cf. Allian, Far. Mist. iii. 1), 
as in part a holy drama enacting the death of 
Python and the subsequent flight of Apollo to 

* For details of these festivals, consult Farnell, op. cit 2500., 
or the handbooks of Antiquities. In the Upatinthia wc have a 
combination of an older end a more recent religious ilto (Fam. 
op. cit 127). 

t For the Thargtlia seo Farnell, op. eit 267 C tbs most com- 
plex and the most Important for the study of Orcck religion 7- 
Treated at length by Miss Harrison, Proteg. to Gr. Pel. 77 ; the 
Phnrmakos element, on p. 00 fl. {See art, ScArrooiv). 

J Plut. 657 F. Ihran to Dionj-sos discovered at Delphi, PCH^ 
1S05, p. 400, 11. 110-112: i«7|oi 6" iy {cisoii ervtotr Crir 
yirtt ovrai/j.iy Tt5v5‘ vfinr. Cf. Pans. vii. 27. 4 . 
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Tempe, where he is purified, and whence he returns 
in triumph with the sacred laurel. The following 
is the outline of the ritual (‘no recorded religious 
service is so characteristically Hellenic, and per- 
haps none so fascinating,’ Farnell, op. cit. 293) On 
a certain day in spring, a noble Delphian boy went 
with a band of boys of the best family, under the 
escort of sacred women -with torches, in complete 
silence to a cabin built near the Pythian temple 
in the form of a royal palace, in which the l^hon 
was supposed to be lurking. They set fire to the 
cabin, overturned the table, and fled without look- 
ing backwards through the temple-doors. Then 
the boy feigned to go into exile ; afterwards they 
all went together to Tempe, where they were 
purified at an altar, and, having plucked the sacred 
laurel and cro"wned themselves with its leaves, 
returned home along the sacred Pythian way, and 
in a -village near Larissa, called Deipnias, the boy- 
leader partook of a solemn meal of a sacramental 
nature. They then returned in triumph to DelpM, 
to the music of flutes, and the sacred laurel they 
broujvht served to fashion the cro'wns for the 
Pj’tluan victors (see Farnell, op, cit. 293 ff.). This 
festival is closely connected with the cathartic or 
purificatory function of Apollo, a function which 
nowhere received fuller public recognition than at 
Athens, especially in connexion with homicide. 
Such cathartic ceremonies were, however, pro- 
bably a late development of Apolline ritual. 

"W; J. WOODHODSE. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA in Cappadocia is 
in several respects a notable figure in the history 
of religion. Apart from the fact that he was a 
religious reformer of no little fame, he gave rise, as 
early ns the time of Eusebius of Caisarea, to a con- 
troversy which has continued almost doivn to the 
present day. The details of his life arc to be found 
m a work by Philostratus the elder (3rd cent.), 
which was -written at the request of Julia Domna 
(t 217), ‘ the patroness of eve^ art, and the friend 
of every man of genius’ (Gibbon). Septimius 
Soverus was a passionate student of magic and 
divination, and had chosen Julia Domna as his 
second wife on account of her ‘royal nativity.’* 
Philostratus’ patroness, -who was 'also a collector 
of books, had been made acquainted -with some 
memoirs 1^ Apollonius’ disciple, Damis the As- 
syrinn.t These were not well -written, and Philo- 
stratus was requested to copy them, improve the 
style, and in fact to compile as complete a biog- 
raphy as possible. Ho tells us himself that several 
‘ Lives ’ of Apollonius were in existence, and that 
to some of them — those of Maximus of JEgas and 
Mairagencs — he had access. He also used letters 
of Apollonius.! Moreover, he himself travelled 
into most parts of the kno-wn world, and. every- 
where heard the * inspired sayinra ’ of Apollonius. 
The biography, however, which Philostratus com- 
posed is of a romantic character.! It is clear that 
the story of Apollonius, though much of it may 
be regarded ns more or less true, has been greatly 
embellished. Many of the embellishments are of 


• Gibbon, Beeline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Bnrv'a cd. 
toL L p. 120. 

t Pbilostr. i. 8. ‘Damis the Assyrian 'has been regarded as 
purely a literary device ; so F. C. Baur and Ed. Zeller. But 
although his character seems to have been lntent!on.iIly drawn 
in such a way as to Illustrate the moral and intellectual superi- 
ority of his master, there Is no reason to doubt his existence. 
Boswell, with whom he has been compared, has made bis own 
character appear somewhat unnaturaL Apollonius and Damis 
have also been oompared srith Don Quixote and Eancho Panza. 
See A. KM-nie, p. 62 ; G. B. S. Mead, p. 112. 

I The so-called 'Letters of Apollonius ’ which have oomo down 
to us are generally regarded as spurious. Sec Uerchcr, in Evil- 
toJographi Gretci, Paris, 1873. 

{ It has been described as a ‘Tendenzroman’ or 'Marxdicn- 
buc*.' F. Ue^rweg (Htil. of Philoi., London, 1876, voL L p. 
283) speaks of It as a ’phnosophico*rcligious romance.* Julius 
Jessen thhiks the work was composed with the help of a Greek 
tomanoc. Sec also Itobde, pp. 428-442. 
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such a nature as to suggest that they •were made 
to suit the taste of Julia Domna, which -was, of 
course, •well known to Philostratus. Besides this, 
the compiler of the biography, in the manner of 
ancient writers, has added in the text many notes 
or glosses of his o-\vn without distinguishing them 
from the information derived from his original 
sources. Like Thucydides, too, he has composed 
a number of speeches and put them in the mouth 
of his hero ; and it has been noted by F. C. Baur 
and others that the Babylon of Apollonius is 
identical -with that of Herodotus.* 

ApoUonins, whoso parents seem to have been wealthy, was 
bom about ao. 4. The country' people said he was a son of 
Zeus,t but he called himself f the son of Apollonius, At an 
early ape he displayed a wonderful memory and great power 
of application. He was also very beautiful. When he was 14, 
his father took him to Tarsus to study rhetoric with Euthy- 
demus. But the boy thought the people of Tarsus frivolous, 
and soon afterwards retired to where he conversed 

■with the disciples of the great philosophers in the temple of 
Asklepios. At 16 he became an enthusiastic disciple of Pytha- 

g iras, and determined to follow his strictest teaching (i. 7). 

e gave up eating meat, regarding only productions of the 
earth as pure, refused to touch wine, went barefoot, let his 
hair grow long, and wore only linen.S At this period he spent 
much of his time in the temple of Asklepios, and was allowed to 
see the cures which were wrought there (i. 8). We are told that 
through him the temple became a Lyceum and Academy. When 
of age, he returned to T^'ana, Here, his father having died, he 
gave his brother, who was a spendthrift, half his own inherit- 
ance, and set to work to reform him. He then distributed the 
rest of his inheritance among those of his relatives who needed 
money, D and for his own part determined never to many 
(L 13). As a disciple of Pythagoras, he then observed the five 
years' silence, spending the time partly in Pamphylia and partly 
In Cilicia, and making himself understood by signs or, when 
necessary, by writing. These years were devoted to study and 
observation (i. 14 f.). Afterwards he went to Antioch, where 
be visited various temples and suggested reforms in religious 
practices (i. 1C). 

AjKilIomus now decided to go to the East, particularly to 
India. MTien ho reached Nineveh, he met Damis, who thence- 
forward became his devoted disciple and companion. Damis 
told him that he knew the languages of the countries in which 
they proposed to travel, but Apollonius replied that he knew 
all tongues, because he could read men's thoughts (i. 18).*I In 
Babylon he seems to have met the Magi. He also met, and 
was entertained by, the kinf, Bardanes, but refused to take 
part with him in a sacrifice involrin^r the shedding of blood, 
or to go to the chase with him, regarding the sport as cruel to 
animals (1- 25-SS). Alter visiting the surrounding cities ("i- 39), 
they made for the Indian frontier, and seem to have entered 
India by the Khyber Pass (ii. 0). A guide having conducted 
them to Taxila (Attock, IL 20), Apollonius was entertained by 
king Phraotes, who alterwarda gave him a letter to larchas, 
the eldest of the wise men fi'i. 40). Crossing the tributaries of 
the Indus fil. 43) to the valley of the Ganges (iii. 6), they at 
length reached the goal of their Journey, the castle or monastery 
of the wise men (iii. 10). Apollonius was conducted alone by a 
messenger to the castle (iii. 10). Here he was allowed to ask any 
questions he pleased.** A messenger was then sent to Invite 
DamU to attend as well fill. 31), Apollonius, during his stay, be- 
sides learning many secrets from these Brihmans or Buddhists,! f 


• Again, several gaps have been detected in his story (the first 
after Bk. i. cb. 15 ; another of about twenty years from a.d. 72). 

f IVe are also told that before his birth, Proteus, the Egyptian 
god, announced to his mother that the child she would bear 
would be an incarnation of himself. It is said that he was born 
in a meadow, and th.st a chorus of swans sang in unison to 
celebrate the event (i. 4 f.). 

t We are told later (viii. 21) ^t In Greece Apollonlas' dis- 
ciples called themselves Apollonians. 

{ He refused, that is to say, to wear clothes made from living 
creatures. 

B So Philostratus tells us here. ■Whenever Apollonius visited 
a temple, he was no doubt treated as a guest. But he must 
have required money for his travels, and there are indications 
elsewhere in Philostratus’ story that Apollonius must have kept 
l^k part of his Inheritance ; so Tredwell, p. 49. 

^ This is clearl 3 ' wliat Apollonius means. When we are told 
(L £0) that he knew Itie language of animals, the idea is the 
same. We are told elsewhere that he sometimes made use of an 
interpreter. Sre Max Wundt P* 320 f. ; G. It S. Mead, p. 112. 

** In reply to the question, what the wise men thought of 
themselves. "larchas said 'gods,' and explained, 'because we 
are ci»d men 'Oil- IS). 

ft When Apollonius said that they were 'on the earth, and 
yet not on It,' It Is clear that the words are to be Interpreted 
splritnallv (so Max Wundt P- 313 ; G. It S. Mead, p. 56). Bnt, 
on the strength of this, llamli explx'ns that they were able to 
Boat at a height of two cubits above the ground ; and A. P. 
Sinrwtt thinks they were able to ‘elevate’ thennelres fn a 
medern spiritualistic sense. For parallels of such fevltatlca 
are Rohde, p. ISO, n. 1 ; Gray, In AJTA, vU. SCO. 


was allowed to vritness certain cures. larchas touched a cripple 
and healed him ; he also restored sight to a blind man, a.nd Use 
use of his hand to a paralytic (iii, 39).* They made the home- 
■ward Journey partlv by ship, going from the Indus to the mouth 
of the Euphrates (iii. 52-5S). Then, by way of Babylon, Nineveh, 
Antioch, Seleiicia, and Cv-prus, they came to Ionia (iii. 5S). 
ITsiUng Eplicsus, Apollonius warned the inhabitants of an ap. 
preaching plague. They disregarded his warning, and he retired 
to SmjTna (iv. 1-5). When the plamo came, ambassadors were 
sent to him to implore his Iielp, He returned to Ephesus and 
calmed the inhabitants.! They next visited Pergamus, where 
Apollonius cured diseases fiv. HX Troy, Lesbos (iv. ISX and 
eventually sailed for Athens-J We next find them in Corinth 
Ov. 25X5 When at length they came to Rome, ail Apollonius’ 
companions but eight fled. In Borne the reformer was very out- 
spoken. Moreover, a distemperbroke out to which Nero became 
a victim. The people prayed for his recovery, and ApoUonins 
is reported to have said that ‘ the gods were to be forgiven it 
they took pleasure in the company of buffoons and Jesters' 
(iv. 44X Tigellinus had him arrested on a charge of high 
toason. But he was impressed by his convers.ation, and, tak- 
ing him for a god, released him. While ApoUonius was at 
Rome, a girl of consular family, who had ‘seemingly died,' wu 
carried out to burial. ApoUomus touched her, and ‘ wakened 
her from that death with which she seemed to be overcome' 
Ov. 45X1 He left the city when Nero pubUshed an edict ex- 
cluding philosophers from Rome Ov. 47X He now went to 
Spain, landing at Gades (CadizX After staying here a short 
time Ov. 47), he went to Africa, and thence by sea to Sicily, 
where he visited the principal cities and temples (v. 11-14X 
Returning to Greece (v. 18), he sailed from Pinoui for Chios 
(v. 21), and then went by way of Rhodes to Alexandria, where 
the people looked upon him as a god (v. 24X^ Going up the 
Nile as far as Ethiopia, he visited certain gymnosophtsta or 
ascetics (vL 1-27X He next returned to Alexandria (vL 2S), and 
Titus, having been declared emperor, requested him to confer 
with and advise him at Toisui (vi. 29-S4X After this ho seems 
to have returned to Egypt. We then find him crossing from 
Eg^-pt to Greece, taking snip at Corinth, and sailing by way of 
Simly to Puteoli. Thence he Journeyed to Rome, foreknowing 
that the Emperor Domitian had decided to have him arrested 
(vii. 10-16). The Pnetorian prefect iQian interviewed him 
privately, and warned him of the charges that would be made 
against him (vii. 13), one of which was tMt he had allowed the 
people to call him a god. He was put in prison (vii. 22). and 
later the Emperor ordered his hair to be cut off (vll. S4X** 
Before he went to make bis defence before the Emperor, 
Apollonius sent Damis to Puteoli : there, after he had made 
the defence, lie was to come to him and another friend Demetrioi 
(viL 41X The Emperor, after hearing Apollonius’ replies to hU 
questions, acquitted him, but bade him remain to converse with 
him privateli'.t! Later he returned to Greece (viL 16), where 


• In a letter of farewell to larchas, Apollonius sayt: ‘I will 
continue to enjoy your conversation as if still with you, H I 
have not drunk of the cup of Tautalus In vain.’ A. P. Slnnett 
(p, 18) thinks of telepathy; G. R. S. Mead (p. 83) sajl it Is 
evident that the ‘cup of Tantalus’ is identical with the ‘wis- 
dom’ which has been imparted to ApoIIoniu8,’nnd is once more 
to be brought back by him to the memory of the Greeks. 

t Philostr. iv. 10. We are told that Apollonius transported 
himself thither at once, and that he told tne people to stone an 
old man with a bad squint who was begging. ’When they had 
done this, they found in place of the old beggar a large dog. 

t Here, wo are told, ApoUonins cast a demon out of a young 
man, and as it went forth it overthrow a statue (iv. 20). 

{ Here, we are told, Apollonius exorcired a demon, an tirwufs 
or a famia, who in the form of a fair maiden had captivated one 
of his pupils, Menippus. Cf. Kents, ‘Ijvmla'; and Burto.n, 
Analtmy of ilelanc/ioly. , 

I Philostratus evidently thinks that she was not dead. Apoi- 
loniusseems to have awakened her out of a catolepsj’or hv^inotic 
sleep. On this see Joseph ijLppcn], Ilj/pnotitm and Smnlttm, 
f/ondon, 1007. J. M. Robertson (ChristianUy and ilythdoyy, 
London, 1900) derives the stoiyof the awakening of the daughter 
of Jairus in Jit from this episode In Philostratus. But, 
In spite of the resemblance, there Is no reason to see any 
direct connexion between the two evenl8(BO Erwin Rohde, p. SW, 
n. 6X F. 0. Baur and Albert IMville think that the story In 
Philostratua wns modelled on that of the raising of the young 
man at Nain uf of the daughter of Jairus. If, ho'weTtr, tne 
story was borrowed, the model, as Julius 
(p, ISf.X is no doubt to bo found in Aaclepiades (Pliny, 
xxvi# S SX 

^ Here he met VexpaaUn (r* 27), Md Is wld to Jure hinted ^ 
him that the temple of Jupiter Capltolinus bad been 
down at Home. That I* to eay, he saw the ft.-e as a 
Swedenborr U said, when In Gottenbur^, to hare teen ciairvoj* 
antly a fire in Stockholm by which hit own home wai 
(tec Joseph I*apjponI, JlypnoiUrn and p. 

Piycholo'^icaHy, owedenborjr's vision I* more intelhsnbve- ^ 
r. C. Baur fancifully compare! the tofferin;,'! 
with the passion of Jesus, and the ojnductof hi* rlral Kupnrmtrt 
with that of Judas Iscariot. , ^ 

If We are told that he did not atay, but ihortir 
•rvt. •s.«« fiAnn* In the ai.eT» 


disappeared iuddenly. Thli w».« before noon; 
noon he appeared to Daml* and Demetrluf at Buteoli (WjL 
Pythactiras also I* Ktld to hare had the power of 
apt»eari 3 ? (*ee lamMkhuf. Vii. Pyth. ch. 217 ; Mat 'J 
p- 323L It has been claimed that the iame klod c! 

£a« been noted In modm tlmea (m recently as In 
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he stayed two years (vlii. 24). Here ho Insisted on visiting the 
cave of Trophonius* at Lehadea in Bosotia, forcing his way 
In (viii. 19). Having returned to Ephesus, while he was in the 
middle of a discourse there, he saw and announced the death 
of Homitlan.) He disappeared altogether at the end of the 
reign of Nerva, haring purposely sent Bands away to Borne 
(rill. 28).t At what age he died is uncertain. It has been put 
at 80, 00, or 100. 

There is no valid reason for questioning the his- 
torical existence of Apollonius. His character on 
the -whole is quite intelligible ; his teaching is 
clear and consistent. He -was a Neo-Pythagorean 
religious reformer, a vegetarian, an ascetic, and a 
stadent of medicine ; and in his creed, a worship- 
per of Helios, a universalist and humanitarian, g 
We need not doubt that he was able to cure cer- 
tain diseases ; and it is possible that, consciously 
or unconsciously, he made use of telepathy ; || but 
■whether he travelled quite as much as Philostratus 
represents him to have done is open to question. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that he was an 
author. The works attributed to him, besides 
Letters, axe Initiations andSacrifi^, a Testament, 
Oracles, a Life of Pythagoras, a Hymn to Memory, 
and Divination by ike Stars. 

The pupil of a disciple of Apolloni^ is satirized 
by Lucian ; and Apollonius himself is ranked by 
Apnleius with Moses and Zoroaster. Dio Cassius, 
who was also patronized by Julia Domna, tells us 
in his History (Ixxvii. 18) that Caracalla (211-216) 
erected a chapel or monument to his memory ; and 
Lampridins {Life of Alexander Severus, xxix.) says 
that Alexander Severus included Apollonius, -with 
Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus, amount his house- 
hold gods. We learn from Vopisous {Life of Aure- 
lian, xxiv.) that, when Aurelian (270-275) was 
besieging Tyana, Apollonius appeared to him, 
whereupon the Emperor vowed him a temple. 
Porphyry and larablichus mention him as one of 
their authorities for the • Life ’ of Pythagoras. A 
more famous reference to him is that of Hierocles 
{Discursus Philalethes, c, 305), proconsul of Bi- 
thynia under Diocletian ; in criticizing the claims 
of the Christians, he cited the wonders of Apol- 
lonius in order to show that ‘ miracles ’ were not 
the peculiar property^ of Christianity. Eusebius of 
Cajsarea repned to him in a treatise, contra Hiero- 
clem. Lactantius also (c. 316) attacked Hierocles. 
Later, however, Jerome and Augustine speak 
highly of Apollonius’ character at least, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris says that ‘ perchance no his- 
torian -will find in ancient times a philosopher 
whoso life is equal to that of Apollonius.’ Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus and Eunapius also eulogize him. 

Hierocles contrasted the miracles of Apollonius 
■with those of Jesus. Later writers have contended 
that Apollonius was invented as a pagan rival of 
Christ Tl This is the view of F. C. Baur and Albert 

Joseph Lnppotil, ntrpnotism and’ Spiritism, p. ISl I. A. P. 
Sinnett thinks It not Impossible lor Apollonius to have made 
himself invisible. He would then have been able ‘ inmicdintcly 
afterwards to levitate himself and pass out, over the heads of 
the people assembled, from such a building as a Roman court, 
open to the air, no doubt, in many directions ' (p. 20, ct. p. 19X 
The truth is, no doubt, that this is one of the touches introduced 
to suit the tasto of Julia Domna. 

* F. O. Baur compares this with the descent of Christ to 
Hell. 

t The story Is also told by Dio Cassius (Ixvii. IS). Joseph 
Lapponi (nupnotism and Spiritism, p. 13S) refers to this as one 
of the early instances of clalrvoi,'ance or tclepatliy. 

J We are told that suliscquchtly he appeared in a vision to 
a young man, and convinced him of the truth of Immortality. 

i He protested against gladiatorial shows, and against every 
form of cruelty to animals. The slaves of his companions he 
regarded as part of his philosophic community fiv. S4). Cf. 
Jean Rivllle, p. 212 f. 

I There eeems to be sufHcicnt evidence for cures of a like 
nature in modem times (see Albert B. Olsten, Affnd Foirer, 
London, 1900, p, lOS), 

^ In the 15lh cent. Apollonius was denounced as a detestable 
magiciatu In ICSO, Charles Blount published, with a polemical 
purpose, a translation of part of Philostratus" work, vnth notes 
which have been attributed to I/ud Herbert of Cherbnry. 
> oltaire and others made a similar use of Apollonius. 


R6ville, who find a number of more or less fanciful 
parallels between the story of the Gospels* and 
that of Philostratus ; only they think that the 
latter was -written no^ ns earlier critics supposed, 
in a hostile sense, but in the spirit of the relirions 
syncretism of the age. More recent critics, how- 
ever, have rightly maintained that there is no 
trace of any direct connexion between the two 
stories. In Philostratus the whole narrative bears 
a Greek stamp ;t and his model for the life of 
Apollonius, if he had one, was Pythagoras.}: As 
Julius Jessen further points out (p. 12), if Philo- 
stratus’ work had had a polemical purpose, certain 
important miracles of healing would have been 
ascribed to Apollonius rather than to the Indians. 
Nor is it remarkable that two religions reformers 
should have lived about the same time and have 
had somewhat similar experiences (ef. Ed. Baltzer, 
p. 388). It should be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that the newest view about Apollonius is that he 
was a kind of spiritualist. § It is held by A. P. 
Sinnett, and to some extent by G. R. S. Mead. 
Mr. Sinnett, -writing in 1898, says that ‘ until the 
occult revival of the lost twenty years, no modem 
students of philosophy were in possession of any 
clue by which it would have been possible for them 
to have understood Apollonius ’ (p. 4 ; cf. G. R. S. 
Mead, p. 116). 

LirsBAicitB. — (i.) Text : A. Westermann, Paris, 1848 ; C. L. 
Kayser, Leiprig, 1870. (ii.) Translations : Edward Berwick, 
The Life of ApMlonius of 7'yana, I.ondon, 1809 ; A. Chassang, 
Le MeneiUeux dans L'Anti'ivitf, Paris, 1802 ; Ed. Baltzer, 
ApoUemins von Tyana, Riidolstadt i/Th., 1SS3, (ill.) Other 
works : F. C. Baur, Apollonius von Tyana und Christus, 
Tubingen, 1832 [reprinted by Eduard Zeller, Brei Abhand- 
tungen tur Gesch. d. alien miosophie, l.elpzig, 1S76J ; J. H, 
Newman, 'Apollonius Tyanmus’ in Sroedleys Eneyc, iUt- 
ropol., London, 1845, x. pp. 019-C44 ; Ed. Miiller, ITar Apol- 
lonius von Tyana ein IVeiser oder ein Belrugtr odor ein 
SehioarmsT und Fanatikerf Breslau, 1861; Albert Rdville, 
Apollonius of Tyana, the Fagan Christ of the Third Century, 
(Eng. tr.), London, 1866; C. L. Nielsen, ApoUonios fra 
Tyana, Copenhagen, 1870 ; C. H. Pettersch, Apollonius von 
Syana der Beidenapostel, Eelehenberg, 1879: Julius Jessen, 
Apollonius von Tyana und eein Biograph Philostratos, Ham- 
burg, 1885 ; Jean Rdrille, La Religion i Rome sous les Sivbres, 
Parts, 1K6 ; D. M. Tredwell, A Sketch of the Life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, New York, 1886 ; G. Wotherspoon, Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, Sage, Prophet, and Magician, London, 1890 
(a Lecturri; Eduard Zeller, Philos, der Grieihen^, Leipzig, 
1892 ; A. P. Sinnett, * Apollonius of ly-ana ’ in Transactions of 
the London Lodge of the Theosophieal Society, No. 32, 1898 ; 
Erwin Rohde, Der GrieeK Roman 2, Leipzig, 1000 ; G. RU S. 
Mead, Apollonius of Tyana : The Philosopher-Reformer of the 
First Century s.D., London, 1901 ; J. M. Robertson, Pagan 
Christs, London, 1903 ; Thomas Whittaker, Apollonius of 
Tyana, London, 1906: Max Wundt, ‘Apollonius vonTj-ana: 
Prophetie und ilytlienhildiing ' in the ZIVT, 1900, p. 309 ff.; 
cf. Fronde’s Short Studies, vol. iv. 

Maurice A. Canney. 

APOLOGETICS.— 

A. niSTOniCAL IKTRODVCTIQII. 

B. AlVLOdKTICS OF TO-DAl". 

I. Outline of a progressive Apology. 

II. Methods of Apology and modem needs. 

IIL Arguments arranged according to the sphere in which 
they lie. 

00 Tub rnvBioAL realm. 

1. The evidence of nature, 

(o) The argument from matter, life, and mind. 

(W The argument from design in nature. 

2. The problems of nature. 

(ul Miracles. 

(bi Rvotution. 

(cS Monism, true arid false, 
id) Sufering. 


• Baur and Rdrille (p. 64) also contend that Apollonius ' com- 
bines in his own person many of the characteristics of the 
Apostles.’ 

t Eo Pettersch, p. 22; Max Wundt, p. 321. Baur’s roost Im- 
portant point is that the Greek and Roman literatures oi the 
lime arc not familiar -nith the idea of the casting out of demons 
as found in the story of Apollonius. But, as J. M. Kolwrlson 
says (p. 2S5), this is ' to make the arbitrary assumption tliat the 
superstitions of Syria could enter the West only by Judaic or 
Christian channels." 

1 So Julius Jessen, p. SO f.; and .1. Jf. Robertson, p. 2SS. 

{ Balucr, writing in 1883, wondered that modem spiritualist* 
had not claimed him. 
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(iL) Tub rsrcmoAL eealm. 

1. Historical arguments. 

(a) The Jews and OT prophecy. 

ip) The historical Chnst. 

(c) The Resurrection of Christ. 

W The history of Christianity and of the Church, 

2. Psychological arguments. 

(a) The changed life of the disciples, and the con- 
version of St. Paul. 

(р) The tritness of Christian aistoms and institutions. 

(с) The success of Christianity. 

(a) The abiding unity of faith. 

((!) The argument from the psychological nature of 
religion. 

Excursus: — T he general superiority of Chris- 
tianity to other religions. 

3. Metaphysical arguments. 

(a) The argument from intelligence, vtill, and con- 
science. 

(M The argument from consciousness. 

(c) The argument from the idea of God. 

(d) The Cosmological or jEtiological argument. 

Excursus:— T he anthropological attae.i. 

(lit) The jioruL eealm. 

1. Arguments for theistie belief from the moral realm 

of thought. 

(a) The universal idea of God and cultivation of re- 
ligion. 

(р) The moral sense in man, the conscience and the 

sense of sin. 

(e) The moral course of the world’s history. 

2. Arguments for Christianity from the moral realm 

of fact. 

(o) The Christian Scriptures. 

<b) The morality of Christianity. 

(с) The Person of Christ, the moral ideal. 

Ov.) The spiEirnAL eealu. 

(а) The testimony of the spiritual faculty. 

(б) The testimony to Christianity of the spiritual 

yearnings of men. 

(c) The testimony of holy lives. 

(a) The personal experience of the Christian. 

A. Historical IHTRODucriOH.—We define the 
term * Apologetics’ as the Christian defence against 
attack by non-Christians. Facing outwards as it 
does, it therefore need not include reference to the 
doctrine and theology which lie behind it. We may 
further limit this wide subject, in order to reduce 
it to the compass of an article, by omitting its 
history altogether. As different ages have had to 
face different attacks, this would be altogether im- 
possible, were it not that the results of centuries 
of assault and defence have in our own ape been 
collected in an academic form, so as to ho the basis 
of a scientific system of Apologetics, as a regular 
branch of Ciiristian literature and activity. 

The need and use of Christian apologetics have 
existed from the beginning. All early Christian 
literature is in a sense an apologia, as is shown 
oven in the NT from the first wor^ of the first 
sermon onwards (Ac With repard to the 

recopnized ‘ Apologists ’ of the succeeding age, wo 
shall note only two features. On the one nand, 
they found themselves called on to defend not so 
much the beliefs of Christianity as the behaviour 
of Christians ; and, on the other hand, they de- 
veloped the offensive as well as the defensive 
method of answer. Among the chief names are 
those of Justin Martyr, Aristides, Melito of Sardis, 
Minucius Feli.x, Tatian, and Tertullian. 

From the 3rd cent, attacks became less personal 
and more doctrinal, and in the hands of such 
enemies as Celsus, the more hostile Nco-Platonists, 
and Julian, the Scriptures had become an object of 
ridicule. The later apologists are therefore of a 
somewhat different stamp, and we can on^ refer 
to such varied •writers as Origen (against C'elsus), 
Aniobius, Lactantius, C^wil of Alexandria {against 
Julian), Macarius Magnes, and Augustine {de 
Civitatt Dei). Gradually the need for such works 
ceased, and, as we pass to the later centuries, ye 
find that apologists deal no longer with the faith 
generally, hut with special problems in connexion 
with it. It is the philosophic aspect that the 
Middle Ages give us, and the works of chief 
importance are the Monologion and Proslmion of 
Anselm, the Dialogus inter PhUosophitm Judaeum 


ct Christianum of Abelard, and the Stimina Thco- 
logim contra Gentiles of Thomas Aquinas. The 
work of Anselm is of the most abiding interest, for 
it was he who first formulated the famous a priori 
proof of the being of (5od knoum as the Onto- 
logical arpument. A new era began with the rise 
of Deism m the 18th cent., when the effort was 
made to set up a ‘ religion of nature ’ in place of 
Christianity. In England the chief answer came 
from_ Bishop Butler, who saw that the deistical 
admissions as to the existence and supremnej* of 
Grod, the sins of men, and the reality of judgment, 
were valuable premises on which to base an 
argument for the acceptance of the whole of the 
faith. Starting with natural religion, he showed 
in Ida Analogy, b}’ an argument winch will alwaj-s 
remain a famous Christian apologetic, that re- 
vealed religion follows from it, as neither more 
difficult nor more incredible. 

The next attack, as represented by David Hume, 
was upon the credibility of miracles, and Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, in answer, remains a 
classic in the history of English apologetics. The 
19th cent, saw a more detennined assault on the 
supernatural, and the growth of Positivism, Agnos- 
ticism, and Scepticism has been such that it must 
still be reckoned with in discussing the apologetics 
of the present day, and count lias still to be taken 
of Huxley and Herbert Spencer, as well as of 
Haeckel, in setting forth, as we now proceed to 
do, the present state of the problem. 

See J. Donaldson, 'The Apolorists ’ (vols. H. and lil. of Hist, 
of Chr. Lit.), 1801 ; J. Patrick, The Apology of Origen in reply 
to Celsus, 18X, pp. 121-202 ; J. M. RifrET, St. Anselm of Canter- 
bury, 1800 ; J. Calms, Cnbetief in the iSih Century, 1680; W. 
A. Spooner, Eiehop Butler, 1901. 

B. Apologetics op ro-JOAr.— Instead of giring 
the outline of any one present-day apologetic work, 
an attempt is made below to state in general teniis 
the chief arguments that are being msed to-day to 
defend the Christian faith. Naturally they will be 
given by way of statement and not by way of 
argument, and will be placed in an order which is 
meant to be scientific, rather than such as will 
make the most forcible appeal to readers. 

For the subject generally, see A. B. Bruce, Apologetics: or, 
Christianity defensively stated, 1892; C. A. Row, Christian 
Evidences in relation to Modem Thought (Hampton Ixicturcs, 
1877); 'W, L. Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 1902; Lons- 
dale Ra0;r, Evidences of Christianity (0.xford Ch. Text CkA, 
1905); F. Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, pop. cd. 1901 : CAriJ- 
tian Apologetics, cd. W. W. Seton, 1903 ; G. P. Fisher, Manual 
of Christian Evidences, 1892; W. H. Turton, The Truth n/ 
Christianity, 1900; A. J. Harrison, Problems of Christianity 
and Scepticism, 1891 ; J. R. lllincworth, Reason and Revela- 
tion : an Essay in Christian Apology, 1900. 

First, it trill be well to indicate the jimjtatioiia 
in his arguments which the wise apologist is ready 
to concede. He does not claim tliat they afford 
irrefragable proof of his beliefs. To assert tliat 
Christianity can be conclusively demonstrated by 
merely intellectual proof is to stultify the nature of 
a true revelation. If an essential of true religion 
he the exercise of faith, and if God has revealed 
Himself by appealing to a faculty in men which is 
not their rc.oson, it will be impossible to make a 
man a Christian by mere argument. The final 
appeal is to the heart; the appeal to the mind 
must content itself with proving without a_ shadow 
of doubt that Christianit}' is rational, credible, and 
probable. This is specially true of the arguments 
tor the being of God. None of them amounts to 
positive proof, and yet it must not bo forgotten 
that there are many of them, and that tbeir 
cnmnlative force adds enormously to their iiyigbt. 

I. Outline of a progressive Apology. - 7 -M’e now 

roceed to give an outline of the succewivo st-ngM 

y which the argument leads np from simple 
Theism to the Christian creed. 

(a) Natural Beugiox.— G od exists, and may 
be knoMTi apart from revelation. This is proved 
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(1) The. argument from General Consent. 
•which is merely subjective ■when applied to 
the spiritual experience of the individunJ, and is 
therefore -vdewed with suspicion by opponents, 
becomes objective when it shows a ‘consensus 
gentium ’ to belief in a God. (2) The Cosmological 
or Etiological argument, which suggests the uni- 
verse as an effect which must have a cause. (3) 
The Teleological or Design argument, which sug- 
gests that the order of nature implies a First Cause 
who is intelligent and free. (4) The Ontological 
argument, which points to God ns the highest 
imaginable object of thought, and the ground of 
thought itself. (5) The Moral argument, which 
takes man’s conscience as implying a lawgiver who 
inspires him without being identified -ftith him. 
(6) The Historical argument, which points to the 
sense of purpose and design runnmg through 
human history. 

(6) Kevealed RELiaiON.— (1) Natural religion 
leads ns to expect something further, and suggests 
a Deity who would be sure to make Himself 
kno'wn. ,(2) This further step necessarily involves 
the supernatural. The objections to a supernatural 
revelation must be faced, ■viz. (a) such inadequate 
theistic theories as Pantheism, Deism, and Modem 
Theism ; (/3) such anti-theistic theories as Atheism, 
Agnosticism, and Materialism. Miracle must be 
discussed in its relation to natural law and to the 
purpose of revelation. (3) The Christian revela- 
tion must bo shoum to be intrinsically superior 
to other relipons — Polytheism, Buddhism, and 
Muhammadanism — and to be the successor and 
higher fulfilment of Judaism. (4) The argument 
is led to that around which aU centres — the Person 
of Christ. The Christ of the Gospels and Epistles 
is shown to be historic, the Resurrection makes 
all other miracles possible, and Christ remains the 
moral miracle of tlie world. (5) This is naturally 
followed by the history and influence of Chris- 
tianity, as educating and regenerating the world, 
and showing a superhuman power of recuperation 
and continued existence. (6) This leads to the 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit and the work of 
the Church. Christian institutions, such ns the 
ministry, the Sacraments, and the Christian year, 
ate seen to be witnesses both to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. 

II. Methods of Apolog^y and modern needs. — 
The bitter attack upon miracles in the 19th cent, 
has caused recent apologists to seek some line of 
proof that should be independent of this confident 
assault. It is on the moral aspects of Christianity 
that the chief stress is now laid. And the subject 
is no longer divided according to the old di-visions 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. In the attempt 
to use every line of defence, it is preferable to 
marshal the evidences in accordance ■with the 
successive spheres in which they lie. 

(1) Lowest stands the physical realm, but it is 
the arguments of science with which it is filled. 
The development of physical science during last 
century, as shown in new theories of which we 
connect the beginnings with the name of Dor- 
■win, and the attacks of Huxley and of Herbert 
Spencer, and yet more recently of Haeckel, make 
this on important part of modem Apologetics. 
The question of miracles lies only partly within it, 
for the Christian still adopts the attitude of Paley 
towards Hume, and refuses to admit that any 
Christian miracle is a merely physical occurrence. 
But the arguments in favour of a theistic religion, 
which, in the face of modem Materialism and 
Agnosticism, must still form the basis of a defence 
of Christianity, are many of them physical and 
physiological in form. Besides actual arguments 
found in tlio physical sphere, there are many pro- 
blems connected -with nature which need msens- 


sion. These are best placed under the same head, 
and include not only such questions ns that of 
suffering, and the theory of Evolution in the forms 
which the last fifty years have made familiar, but 
that latest battleground of faith and unbelief 
which is represented by the word ‘Monism.’ At 
the present moment it seems likely that the honest 
and well-equipped apologist ■will have to re-consider 
each of his ttieistic positions in the light of the 
monistic tendency of the latest results of science, 
and indeed this has already been done in recent 
worlcs to which reference will be made. But it 
■will be impossible in this article to do more than 
show that, if a naturalistic Monism is invoked on 
one side, an even stronger weapon may be found in 
spiritual Monism on the other. The main features 
of this latter and its bearing on the faith can 
only be mentioned, and its authorities referred to. 

(2) The next sphere of evidences is the psychical, 
when we have passed from nature generally to 
human nature, from physics and matter to meta- 
physics and mind. Properly speaking, the realm 
of psychology' belongs only to the present, but it 
need not exclude those other spheres of mental 
activity ■which we speak of in the past and the 
future. The consideration of the past miist neces- 
sarily embrace a large part of Apologetics, for 
Christianity is essentially a historical religion, and 
takes its stand upon the facts of long ago. Under 
this head we prefer to place the Christian defence 
of miracles, focussing attention on the supreme 
miracle of the Resurrection, which is supreme 
not only in the sense that, if its difficulty is over- 
come, the other miracles follow naturally, but also 
in the sense that with its truth as a fact of history 
Christianity stands or falls. And every century 
the lengthening history of the faith affords a 
further means of building argument upon the past. 
In the sphere of more direct psychology which 
concerns the individual mind, we are led to such 
questions as the conversion of Paul, and tbo posi- 
tion of the ■writers of the NT. 

Some would postulate a separate sphere as the 
metaphysical — the sphere in which mental pheno- 
mena are in a special sense marshalled by reason. 
Others are content to give a metaphysical tinge to 
the stages which reacli higher than the physical 
realm. 

(3) The next sphere is the moral, raised as far 
above the mental as the mental is above the 
physical. Under this head come such theistic 
arguments as the universal idea of God, the con- 
science of man, the individual consciousness, and 
the sense of sin. But the supreme moral argument 
centres in the Person of Chnst. He Himself and 
His earthly life and moral teaching are now mode 
the chief argument for the truth of the religion 
that He founded. He is at the same time the 
moral miracle Avhich cannot bo explained by 
‘natural’ causes, and the answer to the morw 
instincts of humanity, the key to unlock not only 
the unique monotheistic morality of Judaism, but 
such problems as those of sin and suffering, and of 
the purpose and the goal of human existence. Our 
generation is coming to realize more than those 
gone by that ‘Christianity is Christ.’ And the 
result, for the apologist, has been stated thus 
(W. L. Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 1902, 
p. 25f.) : ‘The fundamental ground of Apologetics 
must be shifted from miracles to the moral char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, and verifiable facts of present 
religions experience. . . . This would seem to be 
the most wide-reaching modification required in 
modem Apologetics— a shifting of the accent from 
the past to the present, from the mimculons to the 
moral.’ 

(4) Highest and last is the realm. Hero 

we reach without doubt the final argument, and 
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yet it is of but little use in Apologetics. For a 
spiritual religion must be spiritually understood, 
and it is only to the spiritual that it can make its 
final appeal. 

It may therefore be said that the moral argument 
from the Person of Christ forms the chief line of 
defence, and the separation of these higher realms 
of evidence from the physical is in itself a reply to 
those opponents who try to confine the entire issue 
to the latter. 

III. Arguments arranged according to the sphere 
in which they lie. — (i.) The physical bealm. — i. 
The evidence of nature. — (a) The argument from 
matter, life, and mind. — We begm with the 
mystery of ‘Being,’ and a study of the objects of 
sense reveals that matter is the basis of them. But 
material substances are of different kinds, and 
sorne of them are marked off from the rest as self- 
acting, or living. These are compound substances, 
capable of reduction to the same elementary sub- 
stances as the rest, but possessed of the faculties of 
feeding, growing, and reproducing. But the life 
which they possess is far more than the sum-total 
of the material substances of which they are com- 
posed ; it is a mystery, with no explanation of its 
origin. And there is a further mj'stery, for con- 
nected with some of these living material beings is 
mind, which is not demonstrably derivable from life, 
any more than life is from matter; for thought, 
which is the expression of mind, appears to be far 
more than simply a movement of matter. But there 
is an attribute of all being, knoum as force, W'hich 
is an important factor tliroughout. As mental 
force, ana as vital force, it must necessarily be 
conceived of as inherent in mind and life. But 
as physical force, in the lowest of the three stages, 
it has to be regarded, as Newton insbted, as 
exterior to matter, and acting upon it. Thus 
far, physical science can speak ^aiiuy. But what 
answer is to be given when the question is pushed 
a stage further back 1 How did these things come 
to be thus ! How did matter originate ? How is 
the gulf to bo bridged that separates life from 
matter and mind from life? And whence comes 
the force that acts upon them all ? 

Materialism and Agnosticism have their answer ; 
but are they ns reasonable as is the folloudng 
Christian explanation ! Force is derived from an 
eternal force. Matter has not always existed, but 
was created at the fiat of His will. This implies 
a personal Creator, a First Cause who is both 
single, ns shown by the unity of nature, and super- 
natural, because all the laws and forces of nature 
do not contain Him, but show His work. This by 
no means denies the Atomic Theory, but explains 
how the ‘favourable circumstances’ for the new 
formations of atoms came about ; and the theory 
of Evolution is seen to bo the method of His 
working, while there is no need of lame attempts 
to bridge the chasm between matter, life, and 
thought. Such an answer is no mere a priori 
argument to make certain preconceived ideas 
about religion fit in with science; rather is it the 
most reasonable induction from the facts of the 
physical realm. It lays no blame on science for 
getting no further back than matter and force ; for 
it holds a true agnosticism which denies that it 
is the proi'inco of science to go further, hlerely 
weighed by probabilities, it can claim to be the 
mo-it rational and the least difficult explanation of 
the problem of being. 

Aubrer Moore, ; G. Sexton. 

t:/ 1ST? ; W. F. WUlcm* 

son, iIckUm JlaUriaSUin DayTractO; A. B. Broee, 

isnrz, ch. ir, ; F* R- Tennxat. 7'Ae r./in t cf G'xS in 
thA cf Ph\Tital SHr’ice ISCS; J. 

Ward. -Vfifi/rji'i/rrt cr.d P. N. V. 

and lyyt ; J. Fiske, Thr^j;\ yaiure to fJod, 

ISOO; H. Wicc, Chritticnizy end rft 7 ?v’:jtwrvnn. IS35; W- R. 


Ingre, Christian Vt/^ieism, 1S99; J. R. llllnTOorth, IHtim 
Immanence, 1803; H. M. Gwatkln, The Kiioicledtje of GoL 
1907 ; J. Watson, The I*hilosophieal Basis of Religion, 1007, 

' (b) The argument from design in nature.— This 

evidence, so keen a weapon in the days of Paley’s 
Natural Theology, is said by opponents to have 
become blunted by the theories of modem science. 
Homanes claimed that the place of supernatural 
design has been taken by natural selection, basing 
his claim upon the fact that all species of plants 
and animals were slowly evolved, and not separ- 
ately and suddenly created. But creation by 
God need not bo sudden, and we welcome all tlie 
processes of evolution as so many examples of His 
method of working. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
insist that evolution is a process, not a cause. It 
serves only to push the evidence of design further 
back, and therefore to increase our admiration for 
the Designer. And it is to be noted that if the 
evidence of nature suggests the existence of a per- 
sonal Creator, the evidence of design does more, 
for it suggests His foreknowledge. 

To imagine that such exquisite mechanism ns 
that of the human eye, or such wonderfully suit- 
able material in all its properties as a man’s bones, 
was due to the inanimate and fortuitous working 
! of matter and force, makes a far greater demand 
! than any Christian miracle. 

^ The popular objection to the eridenee of design 
lies in pointing to ‘nature red in tooth and claw. 
This opens the question of the problem of pain, 
which, as far as it relates to man, requires separate 
treatment. "With regard to the stworingB of the 
animal world, some exaggeration of them seems 
to be made in these days, by attributing to lower 
creatures our oivn standard of sensibility. This is 
a department in which the apologist must be care- 
ful not to ignore the discoveries of modem Biology. 
See Biology, SoFFEnma. 

See F, Ballard, rA# Miracles 0 / XXnlslief, pop. cd. (IMj), 
p. 85, etc. ; G. P. Fisher, Tlit Grounds of ThcisUe and Chris- 
tian Belie/ (rev. ed. lOOS), pp. 42-07; J. T. Tlg-ert. Theism, a 
Surrey of the Paths that lead to God, IBOO. See also, for the 
kindrra argument from the sublime and the beautiful In 
nature, R. St J. Tyrwhitt, Batumi Theology of A’nturol 
Beauty, 1852 ; J. B. Mozicy, University Sermons, Sermon on 
•Nature,’ 1870; G. Rnwllnson, The religious Teachings of the 
Sublime and Beautiful I’n Bature (Pres, bay Tracts). 

2 . The problems of nature. — (a) Miracles ,^ — The 
apologist refuses to limit the discussion of miracles 
to the physical realm, claiming their explanation 
through the historical and themoral nspectof them. 
But it is on the material side that the attack has 
come. Tlie modern instinct revolts from miracles, 
and echoes Hume’s assertion that no amount of 
testimony can render them credible. In onr de- 
fence of them wo must be careful where to begin. 
To one who docs not believe in a God they are 
indeed incredible. Ho exalts certain so-called 
‘natural laivs’ into the supreme place, and rules 
out all that does not seem to agree with them. 
But if it be assumed that the world had a Creator 
(according to tlie foregoing arguments from nature, 
and those suggested by other lines of thongbl), 
inimclcs at once "become possible. For a mjrade 
may be defined ns ‘an act of God wliicb visibly 
deviates from the ordinaiy working of His power, 
designed, while capable of seiwing other iwe-s, to 
authenticate a Divine me.ssage.’ If we begin 
this a-ssumption, wo may still argue, ns Fnley did, 
that miracles have the same degree of probability 
ns (jod’s revelation of Himself to men. 

Therefore, if we begin with the objection ' Mir- 
acles arc impossible,' we must take the objector 
a stage further back, and_ discuiw with him the 
belief in a God. Bat miracles are not always 
discredited by such reference to the ni-ain 
The following are eornc of the objections Icvellc'l 
agatu-st them : — , , 

(c) Miracles are inconsistent svith the order of 
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nature. This argument not only ignores the 
working of a God who still has control _ over 
His creation, but also gives a .ririd uniformity to 
certain so-called ‘natural laws,^ which after all 
are based only on the imperfect induction and 
limited experience of the human mind. If modem 
science has arrived at these laws by induction from 
a study of the universe, and not Dy_ the arbitrary 
assumption that these laws are uniform, all evi- 
dence must he taken into account. And as miracles 
lay claim to evidence, science must needs take them 
into consideration, or it will be stultifying its own 
methods. Such evidence, however, lifts the ques- 
tion out of the physical realm. 

(/3) It is further objected that the admission 
of miracles implies a lax or unscientific conception 
of the course of nature. And it is, indeed, true 
that Christians sometimes speak as if only miracles 
were the si^s of God’s working, and as if they 
interfered with the course of nature by subverting 
its laws. But we must insist that in speaking of 
miracles as ‘ supernatural,’ we do not refer them to 
any other agency than that of so-called ‘ natural ’ 
events.- We claim only that, if both historical 
and moral reasons demand it, it is both credible 
and reasonable that God should occasionally do 
what is outside man’s ordinal experience of the 
working of created things. If man himself can 
interrupt the ordinary course of nature, he must 
certainly expect that God ^vill do the same. 

(v) Perhaps the favourite attack on miracles to- 
day is the rationalizing of Biblical miracles one by 
one. It is claimed that such miracles may after 
all be brought into harmony -with nature, for they 
are really to be referred to ‘ natural ’ causes. To 
have exalted them into more is the result of mis- 
take or fraud. We reply that the only answer is 
in the weighing of the evidence. We are taken at 
once out of the physical realm into that of psycho- 
logy and history. 

(5) Attempts are continually made to discredit 
all miracles by pointing to those that Christians 
themselves do not accept. But Ave may confine 
the_ issue to those Biblical miracles which have 
their climax in the Kesnrrection. We are not 
caUed on to explain the work of Pharaoh’s 
magicians, the many marvels of the Middle Ages, 
or the achievements of occultism to-day. It is 
enough to prove that certain miracles actually 
happened, as an attestation of a Divine revelation. 

See Mozley, Miracles ^ampton Lectures for 1805) ; Lord 
Grimthorpe, heview of liume and Hxaley on Miracles, 1883; 

A. T. Lyttleton, The Place of Miracles in Religion, 1899 ; A. 

B, Bruce, The Miractxlous Element in the Gospels, 1880, 

(6) Evolution . — ^The modem theory of Evolution 
touches the faith at many points. The sceptic 
uses it to discredit the design argument (see above), 
and to shoAv that there is no room for the exist- 
ence or working of a God ; to explain the life of 
the one Perfect Man as due simply to natural 
causes in the evolutionary process of the race; 
and to point to the origm and development of 
Christianity as an ei’olution from natural causes 
and previous sources. The apologist refuses to 
hand over Evolution to be a mere weapon in the 
enemy’s hand. He claims that it is also his oivn. 
He sees in it the I’isible processes (or rather, the 
theories about them which the human mind has 
tried to express) whereby God works. The evolu- 
tion of Chnst and Christianity he refuses to discuss 
merely in the physical realm, but applies the his- 
torical method to both, and finds that they can be 
shoAvn to be evolved from natural causes only by 
OTgiimcnts which ignore the first principles of 
Evolution itself. But the Christian apologist is 
not content merely to apply the theorj' of Ei'olu- 
tion in the some sphere as his opponent. He 
claims that the principle may be extended more 


widely to embrace the moral world in the present 
as well as the physical world in the past, to 
strengthen the conviction and hope of the Cwistian 
with regard to the future. The following w’ords 
will illustrate such a position (J. M. Wilson, 
Evolution and the Holy Scriptures [1903], p, 18) : 
‘ Evolution is showing us in very plain Avays soma 
of those truths that Ave have rasped only in 
Avords, the Unity of Nature, the Divine Plan, the 
Omnipotence and Omnipresence of God. . . . It is, 
moreover, a 'marvellous help to faith and patient 
work to believe that as there has been an evolu- 
tion in nature in the past, so there is such a pro- 
cess in man and in the moral Avorld noAv going on.’ 

See J. Iverach, Evolution and Christianity, 1894 ; E. 
Griffith-Jones, The Ascent through Christ, 1899; J. Cairns, 
Is the Evolution of Christianity from mere natural Causes 
credible) (Pres. Day itocto); J. M. 'Wilson, Problems of Re- 
ligitm ana Science, 1900 ; F. B. Jevons, Evolution, 1000, and 
Religion in Evolution 1900; J. Ward, Eaturalism and 
Agnosticism^ 1903 ; H. Calderwood, Evolution and Man’s Place 
in Nature-, 1890 ; J. M. Baldwin, Development and Evolu- 
tion, 1902 ; G. H. Howison, The Limits of Evolution^, 1905. 

(c) Monism, true and false. — The tendency of 
modem science has been to discover a closer unity 
in aU things than had been imagined. Upon this 
the opponents of Christianity have not been sIoav 
to seize. They have never been able satisfactorily 
to bridge the gulf betAveen matter and spirit. 
Noav they have the Avord of science that such dual- 
ism has been discredited by recent research, and 
that all phenomena, Avhether material or spiritual, 
must be explained as essentially one, and that 
therefore the only rational theory of tlie universe 
is some form of Monism. The AA’ise apologist does 
not meet this Avith a denial. He is ready to listen 
to science as long as science retains its proper 
sphere; and if monistic belief seems the most 
rational, he does not reject it because it has been 
said to controvert Theism, but first examines the 
matter, and then re-considers his theistio position 
in the light of his conclusion. Therefore, the first 
question to be asked is Avhat is meant by Monism, 
and the second is Avhat is its bearing on (Christian 
belief. 

(o) Monism is a Avord AA-hich is groAving in popu- 
larity, but it certainly does not alAvays mean the 
same thing. There is a naturalistic, or scientific, 
and there is a spiritual Monism. The case is like 
that of Evolution : one aspect of the theory is said 
to overthroAv Christianity, but another side is 
claimed as supporting it. There is no doubt that 
the Monism Avhich makes itself most heard is that 
of the naturalistic kind, such as is identified Avith 
the name of Haeckel. It does, indeed, claim not 
to be materialistic, and recognizes Spirit as well as 
Matter; but it refuses to aUoAv a duolistic dis- 
tinction between God and the Avorld, and regards 
Force and Matter as only two sides of one reality 
or Substance, which does everything and is every- 
thing. There is an invariable ‘ LaAV of Substance ’ 
whereby this Substance is in a process of evolu- 
tion Avhich causes eternal motion throughout the 
Universe. Such evolution is succeeded in turn by 
dissolution, and thus new Avorlds are continually 
being bom and re-bom. There is no place left for 
God, freedom, or immortality. The one single 
Substance operates of necessity and AA'ithout ceas- 
ing, through all things, so that everything is deter- 
mmed by Avhat has gone before ; and when each 
individual has served his turn, ho gives Avay to 
another, and disappears. But there are modifica- 
tions of such Monism Avhich are not necessarily 
anti-theistic. Some allow that there is an under- 
l5dng Source of all things, of which Force and 
Matter represent ‘only tAi-o different sides or 
phenomen.'U aspects,’ and cA'en the name of God 
may be admitted if ‘ stripped of its theological and 
antliroporaorphio associations, and not opposed to 
or set above the principle of the unity of nature.’ 
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But there is quite a different kind of Monism 
whicli the Christian may fearlessly accept and 
assert, and that is Spiritual Monism. The term 
has been explained (W. L. Walker, Christian Theism 
and a Spiritual Zionism, 1906, p. 202) as ‘adopted 
in order to set forth both agreement •with Science 
in acceptance of its facts, and difference from the 
interpretation n’liich some in the.name of Science 
give to these facts. It acknowledges the two- 
sidedness that is everywhere manifested, and sees 
everTdihing and every being in the world to be the 
re^t of the working or unfolding or development 
in its conditioned form, of a single Power manuested 
as both material and spiritual. But, instead of 
giving the predominance to the material side, or 
equal value merely to the two sides, or leaving 
them both unexplained, it regards the spiritinu 
side as that Avhich is logically first and deepest — 
that which the material side only expresses and 
serves — that which manifests its supremacy in our 
own consciousness.’ And the claim that this form 
of Monism makes is this : ‘ So far as we are able at 
all to understand ourselves, and to look out upon the 
immeasurable vastness beyond, no monistic scheme 
can be tolerated which does not botli do us justice 
and transcend us. And certainly a monism which 
treate the ^yorld of phenomena as real, whilst re- 
garding as illusory, or os ultimately mechanical, 
the world of noumena, sufficiently discredits itself. 
Spiritualistic monism is not guUty of the latter, 
nor can it be denied that it fairly fulfils the 
former’ (F. Ballard, Thcomonism True, 1908, 
p. 378). 

Before passing to onr other question, we note 
the impossibility of trying to confine the issue to 
the merely physical realm. 

(/3) The bearing of Monism upon Christian belief 
can only be briefly indicated, and may perhaps be 
best expressed in the outline of the argument ns 
given in the lasj^named work (pp. 38CM00). (L) 
There is no contradiction, or oven collision, between 
Spiritual Monism and Theism, (ii.) It causes 
no weakening of preceding reasons for Theism, 
(iii.) It leads tm to Divine Personality, (iv.) It 
refuses, with Theism, to treat man as an auto- 
maton. (v.) It demands, however, the purification 
and enlargement of theistic phraseology, (vi.) A 
twofold develo^ent is involved, namely, a fuller 
recognition of Divine Immanence, and a blending 
of this with Divine Transcendence. It is in such 
directions as this that the greatest change is 
coming over Apologetics at the present moment. 

See W. L. Walker, Christian Theism and a Spiritual Mon- 
ism, 1000; F. Ballard, Uaeekets Monism FaUt, 1005, and 
Thtomonism True, 1000; J. Morris, .d Few natural TheoloptP, 
1005; F. R. Tennant, Cambridge Theological Essays, 1005; 
J. F, Tristram, Oaectel and his Middles, 1007. 

(d) Suffering . — This is a problem which has per- 
plexed mankind in every age. It has to bo faced 
in relation to every system, and it has often been 
used in the attempt to discredit Christianity, The 
unmerited sufferings of men are adduced ns show- 
ing that there is not a God who looks after the 
world ns a Father, and the sufferings of the rest of 
creation are said to point to a ‘ nature red in tooth 
and claw’ such as no beneficent Creator would allow. 
Wo have to admit that the problem still remains 
for us a perplexing one, but at the same time wo 
claim that Christianity is the only system imdcr 
which it may bo viewed in a sat jsfactoiy and hope- 
ful light. Taking physical pain m the simplest 
form of suffering, we may see in it a useful and 
beneficent purpose, as forming a ‘danger signal,’ 
without which far more harm would follow. And 
then we may apply this to suffering of a more 
complex kind. In arguing ivith any but tlie mere 
hedonist, we may n-ssume that the purrioso of life 
is something other than enjoyment. If it be ‘ the 
growing development of onr faculties tfirough the 


discipline of life,’ then it is easy to see how it is 
helped by suffering. And wo may recognize in it 
a twofold use, partly for the education of the indii 
vidual, and partly for the well-being of the race 
even at the cost of the suffering of the indiridnal. 

But what is the bearing of Christianity on the 
problem ? (a) The belief in a re-adjustment here- 
after explains the inequalities of suffering in the 
present world, (p) The Fatherhood of God teaches 
that He is in sympathy ivith the sufferings of His 
creation, and the realization of such a sympathy 
has already proved ‘the secret of endurance in the 
sufferings of the world.’ (y) The Cross of Christ, 
as not merely an isolated act of vicarious suffering, 
but the manifestation of the abiding union of the 
Divine in suffering, proves that the Divine sym- 
pathy is real. The deeds of Christ are inseparably 
linked with His words. His example with His 
precept, and the sufferer sees the problem ivrapt 
in a new glory in the light of such echoes as ‘ Not 
my will but thine be done,’ and ‘He that losoth 
his life shall find it.’ (5) Not only does Christianity 
throw light on the problem ii> the case of the 
Founder, but the Christian is bidden to take up 
his cross and follow Christ ; the facing of it in His 
Master’s spirit and strength is a necessary and a 
joyful part of his creed. The belief in his own 
redemption through suffering makes him ready to 
‘fill up that whicli is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ,’ and voluntarily seek suffering in the ser- 
vice of his brethren, ns well ns patiently accept 
that involuntary suffering which bo realizes will 
be for his eternal good, and make him more like 
the Master who was ‘ made perfect through suffer- 
ing.’ No other religion explains and glorifies suffer- 
ing thus, and therefore we claim that it attracts 
men to the Christian faith, instead of repelling 
them and discrediting it in their eyes. 

8cc Masterman, ‘Tho Problem of Suffcrlnc’’ In Topics of the 
Times (S.P.O.K.), 1000; lUincrworth in Iaix Mundi, 16S9; 
J. Martmcau,-lij(ucl!/<y'Refi'!non!, Ii., 18S0; and artSornRisa. 

{ii, ) The psychical realm.— i. Eietorkal argu- 
ments. — (a) The Jews and OT propheeg.-pWhi^o 
Christianity is not bound to answer tho objections 
that are levelled against Judaism, it accepts 
Judaism os its parent. And the Jews and their 
sacred literature form a strong apologetic argument 
for onr faith. Their external historg is in iteelf a 
marvel from first to last, while their spiritual 
theology and worship amid the debased beliefs of 
the ancient world, as embodied ip their ideas of 
God and man and in the Messianic _ hope, and 
above all their prophetic instinct, which has its 
only explanation in the facts of the founding of 
Christianity, offer an argument the value of which 
is coming to be once more appreciated in our own 
day. 

Bco E. A. EdphiU, The Evidential Value of Prophecy, 1003; 
W. Sandav, Hampton Ltetures, 1003, ch. viU. ; H. A. Redpath, 
Christ the Fulfilment of Prophecy, IBOl. . . 

(b) The historical Christ . — The Person of Chnst 
makes a higher appeal than that of mere history. 
But, viewed from the historical side, we claim (o) 
that the birth, work, death, and resurrection of 
Christ arc among tho best attested facts of human 
history. (/S) That their historicity would never 
have been called in question were it not for the 
miraculons clement inseparably bound up with 
them, (y) That we have already shoivn that the 
only scientific treatment of miracles is to regard 
them ns capable of verifiaition, and to weigh the 
evidence for them accordingly. (J) That when all 
the evidence for the mirnculons clement in C, J* 
tionity, both psychical and moral, has been siftca, 
the whole history of its founding remains as true 
as any other fact of ancient history. 

Bat the sifting of historical evidence^ implies 
under the la-st hcM involves a study of topics wfuca 
will be dealt with under their own titles. >ve 
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must, therefore, be content to mention them, and 
to refer to books where they Me discussed. 

(1) The authenticity of the four Gospels; the 
claim that either they record facts, or else nothing 
■whatever con be said about Jesus of Nazareth ; 
the arbitrary and unscientific nature of the attempt 
to offer any other history than that of the Gospels ; 
the mutual relation of the Synoptic Gospels ; the 
strengthening of the evidence through their various 
lines of testimony ; the witness of the Fourth 
Gospel in relation to them. 

Sco B. 'Weiss, Introd. to (Ae jvr(tr. Davidson, 18S7-S) ; Gore, 
The Incarnation (Bampton Lectures, 1S91); Westcott, St. 
John’s Gospel (Introd.), 1892 ; Bnrkitt, The Gowel Uistorp and 
its IVansmission, 1900 ; Sunday, The Life of Christ in recent 
Research, 1907 ; J, Orr, The Incarnation and recent Criticism, 
1907. , . 

(2) The historical accuracy of Acts ; the impossi- 
bility that it is a sequel to anything but the history 
of the Gospels ; its witness to the historical Person 
of Christ. 

See Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller (1895)1; Htmack, laOce 
the Physician (tr. tVllkinson, 1907), etc. 

(3) The Epistles ; the earliest -witness to the life 
of Christ ; tne value of their incidental allusions ; 
the basis afforded by the four uncontroverted 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

See R. J. Knowling, The ITitness of the Epistles, 1892, 
Literary Criticism and the NT, 1907 ; Howson, Ecidential 
Conclusions from the Pour greater Epistles of St. Paul (Pres. 
Day Tracts). 

(4) The arguments for a historical Christ de- 
ducible from Jewish and heathen literature ; 
Josephus, and the Talmudic account of Jesohu; 
Suetonius, Pliny, Tacitus, and, indirectly, the 
True Account of Celsus. 

See E, Crawley, The Tree of Life, 1905, ch. r. ; Paley, 
Evidences of Christianity, 1791. 

{c) The Bcsurrection of Christ. — ^This, of course, 
is included in the proof of His historical Person on 
the lines indicated above. -But from the beginning 
it formed the central evidence of Christianity, 
and, at the same time, as the supreme, miracle of 
revelation, it has been the centre of attack. It 
must, therefore, receive separate treatment, owing 
■to its profound importance; for it is the very 
centre of the Christian position. With it there 
stand or fall both the claim of Christ to be 
Divine and the Christian’s hope in his own resur- 
rection, At the same time, as the supreme miracle 
of the Christian revelation, it -will bear the weight 
of all the other Gospel miracles. To have' proved 
it to be liistoric is to have routed the attack on 
miracles, while isolated assaults on minor won- 
ders must be brought to face this main issue. The 
evidence for the Resurrection has been summed up 
xmder the follo5ving heads : — 

(a) The evidence of St. Paul, Not only is the 
risen Christ the mainspring of his changed life, 
but he asserts that he, as well as certain others 
whom he specifies, has seen Him with liis o-wu 
eyes. This is the earliest written testimony we have. 

(p) The evidence of the other Apostles and NT 
■writers. Not only is tliis found all through their 
■writings, but it forms the text and centre of the 
sermons recorded in Acts. 

{y) The indirect evidence contained in the records, 
which establishes the fact that the appearances 
were under varied circumstances, to those in 
different frames of mind, in the same country and 
generation as they arc said to have happeneu, and 
the c.auso of a changed life to believers and of 
bitter opposition from their enemies. The sudden 
change from sorrow to joy in the first disciples is 
incapable of any other explanation.* 

■(8) The e^vidence of the empty grave. Had 
Christ’s enemies possessed the corpse, they would 
have produced it ; had His followers possessed it, 
Christianity would have been consciously founded 
* Se« below, under Piycholojlc*! srsuments, (o) cooeemlDp 
their chunctd life. 


on a gigantic fraud. This view is now held by no 
one. 

(e) The evidence of Christ’s life before the Cruci- 
fixion. The records show that He fully expected 
this sequel, though His disciples were quite unable 
to grasp it or to realize it when it had actually 
happened. 

(f) The e-vidence of the Church. Not only has 
the Resurrection been the central belief of the 
Church from those days until these, but such in- 
stitutions ns Sunday and the Eucharist, and the 
joy that is containea in them, cannot be explained 
by any other means. 

Such evidence is far stronger than that which 
supports most of the accepted history of the ancient 
world. Such objections as the absence of.eye- 
■witnesses and the inconsistency of the accounts 
would never have been raised, but for the stupendous 
issue depending on the historic truth of the Resur- 
rection. 

Opponents are powerless to deny that the evi- 
dence was sufficient from the earliest days to 
enable every Christian absolutely to_ accept the 
fact, and make it the centre of his belief and con- 
duct. All that they can do is to try to account for 
this belief in such a way as to deny the actual fact. 

Bruce reduces such non-Christiftn hj-potheses to five. 

1. The thiof theory. — The disciples stole Chr’ist’s body, ns 
perhaps He had told them to, in order to make men believe in 
a resurrection. Such a .theorj- as this of Bcimarus is now 
universally discredited. 

2. The swoon theory. — Christ did not really die, but revived, 
escaped, and pretended to have risen. This view of Paulus and 
Schleiermacher has been refuted even by Strauss os inconsistent 
with the character ot such a moral reformer, while its practical 
difficulties are insuperable. 

8. The vision theory. — Renan and Strauss assert that the belief 
arose from the hallucination ot several disciples, the first to sug- 

§ est it being Mary Magdalene, an excitable woman who had once 
een possessed. But this directly contradicts every word of 
the only existing records, which show that excited expectancy 
was entirely absent. Nor is it possible to think, if the Resur- 
rection was only subjective, that these visions suddenly gave 
place after six weeks to the calm strength of the early Church. 

4. The theory of objective visions, or telegram hypothesis.— This 
is Keim’s attempted compromise. The appearances were not 
purely subjective, but the objective cause was not a risen body 
of Christ, but His glorified Spirit comforting tliem by ‘sending 
telegrams from heaven.’ But such a theory, without avoiding 
the supernatural, does not free the disciples from hallucination, 
for they certainly thought their Master was tlioro in the flesh, 
and not in heaven.” 

6. The mythical theory,— There were no appearances at all, 
but the shongway the disciples spoke of the continued life of 
their crucified Master ivas misunderstood by the Apostolic 
Church. Hence arose the myth of the Resurrection, which 
was later embodied in the legendniy accounts contained in the 
Gospels. Thus Welzsacker and Martincau would say that 
all is accounted lor as an evolution from the conviction that 
flashed upon the disciples in their sorrow that ‘Heroes die 
not,’ and after all their Master was not dead. The craving for 
something more objective led to the invention of legendary 
Christophanies. We can only answer here, that there is no 
time for the growth of a mj'tn that would change the human 
Jesus into the Divine Christ of our Gospels, that it even demands 
that such a change of belief should have taken place before Pente- 
cost and that such an explanation of the experience of the first 
discjples cannot be made to fit •with the only records wo have 
of Oicir words and conduct. We thus turn back to the Chris- 
tian theory as the only ratlona] and historical explanation of 
the facts. Any further discussion of the nature of the glorified 
body belongs to the province of theology. It is enough to have 
assurance that the supreme miracle on which Christianity is 
based is a historic fact. 

See Bruce, Eaur, pp. SS3-S9S ; W. Milligan, The Resurrection 
of cixr Lord, 1881 ; H. Latham, The Risen Raster, 1901 , 
Sparrow Simpson, Our Lord’s Resurrection, 1905, and art. 
• Resurrection • in DOG. 

{d) The histortf of Christianity and of the 
Church. — Here, again, is involved, in the first 
place, a study of Acts and the Epistles. Their 
early date must be proved. Christianity is not 
the creation of St. Paul. The early Church did 
not develop as Banr suggested, but as indicated by 
the early Fathers. 'I’Tie primitive existence of 
Church order ■witnesses to the same effect. 

* However, the theory must not be entirelv discounted which 
accepts the evidence of o, p, and y above, w'hile it rejects that 
of t. See K. Lake, The Historical Eridence ftr the Rentr- 
rection, 1907. 
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See l„ Pnllan, Tht Books ofthoST, 1901 ; Gore, The Church 
end the Jlinistrv*, 1900; Neander, History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church (tr. Hyland, 1S51); A. B. 
Brace, Ferdinand Christian Baur (Pies. DayTracta) ; Salmon, 
fntrod. to the XT, 1SS5. 

2. Psychological arguments. — We must explain 
that this term is used for convenience to denote 
that class of argument 'which is not strictly his- 
torical, hut which deals either -with the feelings 
of individuals, or with the inferences which may be 
draivn from Christian practices, or the relation of 
Christianity to other systems. The follou-ing are 
given as examples of such arguments ; — 

(a) The changed life of the disciples, and the 
conversion of St. Paul. — Up to the death of Christ 
the disciples had shoum themselves timid in their 
behaviour and earthly in their expectations. They 
suddenly became full of boldness and joy and a 
new spiritual force which nothing could resist. 
The psychological difficulty of such a change is 
enormous. It is overcome only by the explanation 
that their Master rose again, spiritualized their 
ideas, and gave them an luiiding gift of the Holy 
Spirit. And even if these unlettered Galilmans 
hod been deceived, it is impossible that they could 
have in their turn deceived a cultured and expert 
Jewish EabbL The conversion and apostleship 
of St. Paul alone, duly considered, was of itself a 
demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity to 
be a Divine revelation. 

Soo G. LytUeton, Conversion and Apostleship of SU Paul, 
1609; R. J.'Knowling-, Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, 1905. 

(5) The witness of Christian customs and insti- 
tutions . — Allusion has already been made to these 
in their special relation to the Re-surrection. But 
there ore other evidential uses to which may be 
nut such recognized parts of Cliristianity as the 
Ministry, the Sacraments, and the Christian Year. 
They satisfy the craving of human nature, its 
needs, tendencies, and aspirations, in a way that 
no other religion does. Tne ministry is founded on 
the theory that man is social, and needs organiza- 
tion, continuity, and authority in the guidance of 
life. The sacramental system takes into account 
the composite nature of man, using and welding 
into one both the material and the spiritual ele- 
ments, and at the some time conveying m a definite 
form that communication of Divine grace which 
we should naturally expect to be the climax of any 
revelation which God makes of Himself to the indi- 
vidual. The Christian Year links ns ivith the first 
centuries. Easter and the Lord’s Day ivere al- 
ready observed in HT times, the observance of 
Friday as tho day of the Crucifixion is of early 
origin ; and so the list might be continued. Not 
only do these things witness to the historicity of 
the facts which they commemorate, but, ■viewed 
from the sphere which is psychical rather than 
historical, they bring the whole question of Apolo- 
getics out of the past into the present, and enable 
ns to postulate the real life of those roots of 
Christianity which are hidden in the past, when 
we examine carefully those living and growing 
branches which arc visible in the present. 

Sec Lonsdale Ra^, Svidenees of Christianity, 1905, 102-12L 

(c) The success of Christianity . — Apart from the 
moral aspect of the question, an estimate of facts 
and their relation to mere hnraan possibilities^ of 
explanation, suggests an evidence of the Divine 
origin of Christianity, and of the work of tho 
Holy Spirit in the history of the Church. At the 
same time it has to be remembered that other 
religions may make a counter-claim, so that the 
claim of Christianity must be shown to be unique. 
The following arc the chief points in the argu- 
ment: — 

(o) The early, wide, and, ■within certain limits, 
irresistible difiusion of Christianity.^ It required 
an cnormouB power to kill polj'tficism for ever. 


and to leave not a shrine of a heathen god behind ; 
but this was what Christianity did. 

(/S) Its power of revival and restoration after 
eveiy declension and decay. This may be traced 
throughout history, through the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation, and more nioaem revivals, and Chris- 
tianity may be shoira to possess elements which 
Muhammadanism cannot claim. 

(v) The resistance which it has been able to oiler 
to successive assaults. From the days of tho 
earliest martyrs persecution lias been powerless to 
crush it. All the forces of tho ancient world were 
arrayed against it, but the only result was the 
decay and fall of Rome itself. And it has faced 
all pDj'ections of later days, and can point to a con- 
fusion among its opponents which makes one school 
of anti-Christian tiiouglit contradict another. 

(5) It is specially armed with means and motives 
for self-propagation. Its work of proselj'tizing, 
founded on the pure motives of the missionary 
spirit, is on a diflerent plane from Buddhism and 
Muhammadanism. The rule of faith e.xpressed in 
its creeds, the universal application of its sacred 
WTitings, the organization of the Church, her 
ministry, her sacraments, her worship, and her 
government, are fitted in a rmiqnc way for paasing 
on tho faith whole and unimpaired from ago to 
age and from land to land. 

(<) Its success is in harmony irith its own pre- 
dictions and anticipations. It is hero that tho 
argument from prophecy has its fullest force. For 
it begins udth the earliest literature, in the promise 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head, and continues through centuries. 
And when it reaches the NT, it shows such un- 
likely features as the anticipation of tho corrup- 
tions of Christianity, from the parable of the 
i Tares at the beginning to tho e.xpectation of Anti- 
christ at the end. 

Various natural causes have been adduced to 
account for such a success, but one by one they 
may be proved insullicient, and wo fall back on the 
conclusion that the origin and growth of tho faith 
must be attributed to a Divine agency. 

Seo J. Cairas, The Success of Christianity and modem Ex- 
planations of it (Pres. Day Tr.). 

(d) The abiding unity of faith. — In the face of 
the dhisions of Christendom, and the misunder- 
standing which separate branclias of tho Catholic 
Church, it may seem bold to found an argument 
on the unity of Christendom in its Iwlipi. _ But 
when a broader rioiv is taken, and Christianity is 
compared with other religions, a strong argument 
for the Divine origin and presen-ntion of theFaitli 
is found to lie in its continued acceptance. The 
Creeds themselves, handed on intact from ago to age, 
present a remarkable phenomenon. _ ’Their silence 
on non-essentials combines with their insistence on 
fundamentals to prevent their oyer being ont of 
date. No other religion can point to so broad a 
unity. The unity of Muhammadanism or Bud- 
dhism is either local or at least Oriental, and can 
make no such appeal to tho whole world. And tho 
fnndnmentals upon which Christian belief has been 
based, quod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, are ju-st 
those truths which arc not shared by any people 
outside Christendom. Such are tho spirituality 
and Fatherhood of God, tho moral condition of 
man and the blackncivs of his sin, the possibilities 
of universal salvation by redemption through One 
Person, in whom a human ana a Divine nature 
arc combined, the Personality and Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, and His work in and among men, snth 
the visible Bo<ly of Christ as His sphere of work- 
ing, the approach through the sacramcnhi, the 
authority of the .Scriptures and of the Churcb, 
tho necessity of faith, and the imiKirtance of an 
eschatology such that the thought of the future 
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resurrection of the body influences men in the 
present. 

And this unity of faith is also manifested in a 
unity of aspiration. The biographies of difierent 
Christians in all ages reveal a kinship in spiritual 
life and belief, and the same is shoun uy a study of 
hymnology throughout the centuries. 

It is a profound marvel that the Churches in 
difierent localities in the first days did not soon 
begin to show some cleavage of faith and the 
practices that result from it. It is a still greater 
marvel that in recent generations the multiplica- 
tion of sects, the revolt against authority, and the 
rise of free speculation -within the Church, have 
not made more impression on ■ the fundamental 
unity of the Faith. The least difficult explanation 
of such phenomena lies in the Divine origin and 
preservation of Christianity. 

See J. Ston£;bton, Unily of Faith (Prea. Day Tracts). 

(6) The argument from the psychological nature 
of religion . — This is the result of a study of re- 
ligion which is of comparatively recent growth. 
l5int began the investigation of religion not merely 
by reflexion on -what -was positive and objective, 
but by taking it as an internal and mental fact. 
Consciousness proves the existence of religion os a 
subjective or mental state ; but consciousness itself 
must be analyzed, in order to analyze religion. In 
this way a threefold division of mental phenomena 
has been established — into cognitions, emotions, 
and volitions. Religion must be a state of in- 
teUeot, sensibility, or will, or some combination 
of two or all of these factors. Hegel identified 
religion and thought. Yet no mere intellectual 
act constitutes relimon, though the exercise of 
reason is an essential part of rmigion. If religion 
has no rational foundation, it has no real founda- 
tion. Others resolve religion into feeling or senti- 
ment. But every feeling requires an explanation, 
which can be found only in an exercise of intellect. 
Hume traces religion to fear, Feuerbach to desire, 
Soldeiermacher to a feeling of dOTendence, to which 
Mansel adds the conviction of moral obligation. 
Strauss combines all these. Kant identihes re- 
ligion -with morality. But it is nof simply these 
things, though it includes them. Bather is the 
religions process at once rational, emotional, and 
volitional, and is to be connected ivith all three — 
knowing, feeling, and doing — in its threefold aspect 
of knowledge, affection, and self-surrender. If 
one general notion can bo made to embrace the 
-universal instinct of men as regards a definition of 
religion, it is this, that it belongs to the whole 
man, in accordance with the psychology sketched 
above. The question remains, which religion 
answers best to this description ? It is only theistic 
religions tliat can claim to do it ; polytheism, pan- 
theism, deism, and rationalism are ruled out.- ‘ Of 
the three great theistic religions, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Muhammadanism, thelastisfar inferior 
to the other two, and the first is a transition to and 
preparation for the second ’ (Flint, Theism^, p, 44). 
Christianity is left, as alone giving a perfect repre- 
sentation 01 God. 


Excursus : — The general superiority of Chru 
tianity to other religions . — 

(1) Polyf/icim.— Folytheistic beliefs are the chai 
acteristic of the whole ancient world, with th 
single exception of the Jews. Such beliefs con 
tinually broke do-wn -with the advance of culture 
and it is perhaps sufficient to say of them that thei 
have abundantly been proved to be ethically de 
grading, as not linked with morality, and philo 
sophicnlly un^tisfying, as offering no final reveJa 
tion. Some of the religions of India are pantheistic 
a-s much ns polytheistic, and admit ot the fata] 
objection Uiat they ignore the transcendence oi 
the Deity. Sec artt. Polytheism, Pantheism 


(2) Buddhism . — ^This deserves a word of sepa- 
rate treatment, as its moral code is profoundly 
attractive, and it counts almost as many adherents 
as Christianity- But really it is not so much a re- 
ligion as a philosophy, an inherently atheistic 
system -wliich does not offer a real Deity for Avor- 
ship, and suggests no hope for a future life. _ The 
very fact that its followers liai'e instinctively 
demanded an object for -worship, has caused it to 
become corrupted and obscured oy the introduction 
of pure polytheism. 

See C. F . Aiken, Tho Dhamma of Ootama th* Buddha and 
the (^spel of Jesus the Christ, 1000. 

Ci) Muhammadanism . — Here it is its success 
-which forms the chief recommendation of the 
religion ; but this has been largely discounted by 
the forcible means of propagation Avhich_ have 
been required. Its pure monotheism brings it into 
relation rvith Judaism and Christianity ,_ but its 
God is as distant as He is sublime, and 'ite theo- 
logical outcome is simply arve and submission, not 
loving intercourse.’ The lo-wness of moral 
standard prevents it from having a civilizing in- 
fluence, and the moral state of society under it 
may be judged by the painfully degraded position 
of woman. The fact that it is founded, not on a 
life but on a book, checks its power of expansion 
and adaptation, and has reducea it to a code Avhich 
is the enemy of all real progress. 

(4) Judaism . — This is the one pure religion of 
the ancient world, and might be a formidable rivM 
of Christianity if the latter were obliged to treat it 
as false. But, on the contrary, it claims for itself 
all that is best and purest and most permanent in 
Judaism. Historically, the one religion ^ew out 
of the other ; theologically, the geim of Christian 
doctrine is to bo found in the OT doctrines of 
God and man, its progressive revelation, and its 
Messianic hope. There is no desire to belittle 
the one pure reli^on of the ancient Avorld, but 
there is much in it that is incomplete. Chris- 
tianity simply claims to fulfil it, to answer its 
problems, and to car^ it fom-ard to finality. The 
question of the position of the OT is here involved. 
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It must be noted that the general superiority of 
Christianity to these religions includes the fact 
that it sums up all that is best in them. ■ We do not 
stigmatize them as utterly false, but we recognize 
them as a feeling after that truth of which Christi- 
anity claims to oe the final expression (see Excur- 
sus at the end of the ‘ Psychical Realm,’ p. 620’’). 

For the whole eubject, lee Flint, Theism, Lect.- li (Baird 
Lectures, 1876) ; A. B. Bruce, ApoloffetiesS, IBOI, chs. lil.-vii. ; 
Jevons, Inlrod. to Eist. tf Religion, 1896 ; Lefroy, Mahomed- 
anism; its Strength and Weakness; Liddon, Essays and Ad- 
dresses, 1892, pp. 1-60 ; Eliot Howard, J/on-Christian Rdigiou* 
Systems, 1000 ; Westcott, The Oospel of Life, 1892, esp. ch. v. ; 
Marcus Dods, Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ, 1877 ; Pan- 
Anglican Papers, i. 1008; JE, passim; G. Matbeson, Thg 
Dtstinciice ilessages of the Old Religions, 1892. 

3 . Metaphysical arguments.— (a) The argument 
from intcUigtnee, wul, and conscience^ commorily 
called the Ontolonical argument. — In nature, 
because we_ are thinkera ourselves, we realize 
that what is before us is the result of thought. 
}Ye !^p by our intelligence that intelligence 
19 exhibited m all work in which there are parts 
which toar an ordered relation to each other, and 
in which the whole is something more thnn the 
mere sum of the individnal parts. Therefore we 
mfer that Avhat the mind detects, mind has pro- 
duced, and that a creative intelligence nnderiies 
fboT tlie sense of a moral law, and 

the demand for etoical perfection, in the voluntary 
®’’<’^.”°“-i’atural requirements as the 
iniplp staudarli. a superhuman 

Sid f revealed to the 

uorld m Christ. In the realm oi conscience, there 
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lies in the human mind an instinct which expresses 
itself in the conviction of a survival after death 
and of future retribution and reward. In the 
face of all ills and miseries, man desires to con- 
tinue to exist, and anticipates a re-adjustinp of the 
balance which will not terminate until the full 
demands of that moral law, of Avhich conscience is 
the representative and ambassador, have been met 
in fnlT. The intelligence, the will, and the con- 
science thus combine in a threefold suggestion of 
an Intelligence which creates, of a Lawgiver who 
imposes a superhuman -will, and a Judge who re-ad- 
justs the balance. But in view of the unity of 
nature, and the unitj with it of our human nature, 
that which lies behind all nature, and which the 
various parts of our human nature suggest, uill in 
itself be One. We therefore arrive at a Personal 
God, as He has been revealed in Christ 

See J, A. Fleming, Tht Evidence of Things not Seen, 1004. 

(b) The argumentfrom consciousness. — We cannot 
stev to discuss that part of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy which deals with the consciousness (see 
J. Iveracn, The Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
examined [Eel. Tract Soo.]). But human conscious- 
ness or personality affords an armiment which is 
mdeed kindred to the foregoing, but has been put 
in a form of which the folloiving is an outline. 

1. ‘Through direct consciousness of himself man discovers 
that he is possessed of a Permanent Personaiitj-, endowed with 
will. Intelligence, moral and spiritual affections. 2. Through 
consciousness further developed by reflexion on himself and the 
universe, he attains the conviction that over all la a Supreme 
Personally, endowed with omnipotent Will, infinite Intelligence, 
perfect Righteousness, and Love. It is contended that these 
results of consciousness rest on the same basis, and stand or fall 
together. If the primary consciousness of a human self is 
denied, all the rest vanish with it On the other hand, If it Is 
accepted, it carries all the rest in its train. Thus it is from the 
knowledge of himself that man rises to the knowledge of 
God. Theism is the fruit of belief in man’s real humanity; 
agnosticism, of a virtual denial of his humanly.' 

See Brownlow Maitland, Theism or Agnosticism, 1878. 

(c) The argumentfrom the idea of God. — Whence 
does the idea of God come to us ? It is not orie- 
nted b^ any of tlie arguments we use, whetijer 
ontological, cosmological, or teleological. They 
help to verify it, but they posttilate it ns already 
existent in the mind. It cannot be traced to man's 
conscience, heart, or reason, though these faculties 
may verify and develop it. There is no place 
where the idea of God has not existed. Therefore 
God exists. Kant overthrew the original onto- 
logical argument by asserting that any cognition 
of things is impossible where there is no empirical 
matter to work upon. But we refuse to allow that 
God cannot be empirically known. Agnosticism 
really asserts not only that man cannot Imow God, 
but that God cannot make Himself known. And 
to say this is to deny His existence. But a flat 
denial of God’s existence is possible only for the 
man who has passed through every sphere in his 
search for Him. In short, in order to be able to 
assert authoritatively that no God exists, a man 
must be omniscient and omnipresent, i.e. ho must 
himself be God, and himself give the lie to himself. 

(d) The Cosmological or .Etiological argument . — 
Wo have the idea of causality inherent in us. Wc 
attribute everything to some cause, but even 
though we feel ourselves on a higher level of 
causality than ordinary nature, wc do not feel self- 
caused. Our notions fall back to_ a First Cause, 
which is the final cause of all, and itself uncaused. 
The study of the universe suggests that this cause 
must be, not mechanical, but full of order and 
intelligence, and the study of our ovm personality 
leads us further to think o*f this Causa causans ns a 
personal God. 

See, tor the metaphyilcal and pbnosopbic atpvct, C&ldtcott, 
The tieing of God In the Light of PhUceeghy (Comb. TbtoL 
Es-ays, leOi): J. R. lUicgworth, Pertcmaiity Human end 
IHcine, ISOl, and P.eaton erA Rrvelotien, IBOO ; and, lor the In- 
T.aenct of modern knowledge on the male thelatle argomenU, 
Ballard, Theinnenitm True, IPCC, pp. CS-S4C. 


ExcerseS; — T he anthropological attack. The 

analories between Christian beliefs and practices 
and those of some of the other great religions of 
the world, have long formed the basis of on attack 
upon the faith. In recent years the study of more 
rimitive religions, and of anthropology generally, 
as suggested further analogies, and given rise to 
a fresh attack. The attempt is being made to ex- 
plain away Christian history and ideas as merely 
the survivals of what has now been found to exist 
in primitive cults all over the world. Various 
modes of defence have already been employed, but 
the apologist must not ignore the parallels afforded 
by recent discoveries. The facts collected in such 
books as Frazer’s Golden Bough or Crawley’s Mystic 
Bose or Kobertson’s Pagan Christs must rather be 
claimed and used for tlie Christian argument. As 
illustrations of the hostile use of them we may 
mention the theory that Christ is to be connected 
with Eastern Sun-worship, the twelve Apostles 
being the signs of the_ zodiac, and that the Sacra- 
ment of Communion is merely an adaptation of 
the wide-spread primitive belief, with its degrading 
accompaniments, that to partake of a life means to 
inherit its virtues. And strange elaborations have 
followed, such ns Frazer’s theory of the Crucifixion, 
which suggests that the Jews had transferred to 
the feast of Purim the customs of a strange kind 
of Saturnalia, wherein a mock king was first 
pampered and then killed, and that Christ only 
met ‘ the fate that annually befell the malefactor 
who played Hnman ’ (see J, G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bougltf, iii, 190 ff.). 

The Christian answer to which we would briefly 
point is that all religion is one, and that its 'primniy 
function is to aflSrm and consecrate life’ (Ernest 
Crawley;, The Tree of Life, 1905, P. 270). If Chris- 
tianity is God’s final answer to human needs, wo 
shall expect to see those needs manifesting them- 
selves elsewhere. ‘ We can sec a deeper meaning 
in the parallelism which forms so remarkable a 
bond between Cliristianity and the lower religions. 
These analogies from savage culture show that 
religion, everywvhero and always, is a direct ou^ 
come of elemental human nature, and that this 
elemental human nature remains practically un- 
changed. This it must continue to be so long ns 
wc are bnilt up of flesh and blood. For instance, 
if a savage eats the flesh of a strong man or divine 
person, and a modem Christian partakes sacrament- 
ally of Christ’s body and blood under the forms of 
bread and wine, there is evidently n human need 
behind both acts which prompts them and is satis- 
fied by them, and is responsible for their similarity. 

. . . Christianity is no survival from primitive re- 
ligion, but a higher development from the same 
permanent sources’ (E. Crawley, The Tree of Life, 
1905, p. 261 f. See also J. R. Illingworth, Divine 
/jnTnanence, I89S, ch. iv'.). . 

(iiL) The moral realm.— It has been said that 
the moral element in our nature is as much higher 
than tlie mental as the mental is above the 
physical. The weight of moral arguments is 
therefore greater, and perhaps for thi-s reason this 
sphere has been chosen by recent npologist-s tor 
their main line of defence. It has already been 
mentioned that Christ Himself in His moral aspect 
is the supreme apologetic of to-day ; but there are 
other lines of moral argument which are placed 
first, owing to their pnority in the sequence ol 
thought. , 

I. Arguments for theistic belief from the moral 
realm of thought.— {a) The universal idea of Goa 
and cultivation of religion. — This arOTmcnt is 
sometimes called ‘ the evidence of gcnerol con»cnt. 
Cicero witnes-sed long ago: ‘There vvas never 
any nation so barKarons, or any people in tne 
world so savage, as to be without some no. ion oi 
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gods.’ The belief in some fonn, and the expres- 
sion of it in -worship, are found in eve^ system, 
ancient and modem. To ascribe this instinct to 
accident is to raise a moral dilficulty which cannot 
easily be surmounted. 

(6) The moral sense in r.Mn, the conscience and 
the sense of sin. — Kant, while rejecting other 
arguments, placed the whole weight of proof on 
this one. Tliere is in our nature a sense of moral 
responsibility, a feeling of what we ought to do, 
regardless of our present wishes and unmediate 
advantage. This sense, commonly called con- 
science, cannot come either from our own liking 
or the will of the community, against the opinion 
of which it sometiihes acts. The only explanation 
of its working is in the existence of a perfect moral 
Being, ind^endent of ourselves, a perfect Law- 
giver and Judge, to whom conscience feels itself 
responsible. It is here that we are brought closest 
to the vast problem of evil and of sin. A discussion 
of it belongs to theology rather than to apologetics. 
But we may' quote the saying of Leibniz, that 
‘metaphysical evil consists in imperfection, physi- 
cal in suffering, moral in sin.’ As we trace the 
upward development of the race, we find that just 
where the sense of individual personality comes to 
the front, a conflict begins to be realized between 
the claims of others and those of self. Man is 
unique as placed in a position from which he may 
either rise higher or tail lower. He has a con- 
sciousness of something higher ; if he wilfully 
chooses that which is lower, it is sin. But since 
his moral nature does realize the choice, struggling 
upward to the higher, in spite of the certainty that 
he will never fully reach it, and filled with 
humiliation when he has failed in the struggle and 
acquiesced in the sin, we are pointed to a perfect 
moral Being who is averse to sin, and to whom 
the moral sense in man knows itself to be re- 
sponsible. 

Sec Llddon, S<mt Elements of Religion, 1872, pp. 65-71; Injro, 
•Sin nnd Modern Thouzht'(in Tomes of the Times, 1006, pp. 
142-167) ; Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind, 1902, p. 301. 

(c) The moral course of the tuorld’s history . — The 
tangled skein of human history is founa, when 
unravelled, to exhibit a continual progress towards 
a more and more perfect exhibition of righteousness 
and goodness. There is a purpose running through 
history, indicating a moral governance. This may 
be studied in the development of the various sides 
of human institutions, as the life of nations, social 
life, crime, law, and religion. But such a moral 
government of the world, and such an education of 
tlie human race, imply a moral Governor and 
Educator ; for it is impossible that such tendencies 
should be unconscious and impersonal. 

Sec Fisher, Grounds of Belief^, 1908, p. 69 ; Flint, Theism, 
1902, pp. 227-201 ; Liddon, Some Elements of Religion, 1872, 
pp. 142-llS. 

2. Arguments for Christianity from the moral 
realm of fact, — (a) The Christian Scriptures . — As 
the study of nature suggests an intelligence behind, 
and a study of history suggests a moral Governor, 
BO the study of the Bible suggests a power higher 
than that of the men who contributed to this great 
literature which contains so many varied elements. 
Stress must be laid on (1) its organic unity, mani- 
fested in an OT and a NT fitting into each other 
exactly in spite of the changes of time and thought, 
in the wonderful symmetry' that is prasented bv 
tlie two, nnd in the advancing morality which 
may be traced in their pages ; (2) its authority, 
the moral force and power of conviction that its 
writers possess in an absolutely unique degree, 
its tone of certainty nnd genuine ring as the 
authoritative message of God; and (3) its exact 
correspondence with the deepest instincts of hmnan 
nature, so that conscience welcomes its words as 
the highest expression of morality and religion. 


See J. A. Fleming, The Eoidence of Things not Seen, 1961. 
p. 40 0.:J, Orr, The Bible under Trial, 1907. 

(6) The morality of Christianity , — The success of 
Christianity has already been dealt with. But 
nothing has been said about the inward and radical 
transformation which it has eflected. Its elevation, 
from the first days until these, of those who embrace 
it, is n moral miracle absolutely without parallel. 
The early apologists were already able to point to 
the effects of Cliristi.mity, as seen in a complete 
moral change in Christians. The argmnent has 
been increasing in force ever rfnee. For the in- 
evitable introduction of half-hearted members into 
a growing community, which soon extended as 
■widely as civilization itself, is more than com- 
pensated by the contrast between the civilization 
which has been leavened by Christianity, and any 
other civilization in the history of the world. It is 
true that Christian morality is founded on the 
morality of Christ, and can be explained as a per- 
petual endeavour to fulfil His precepts and imitate 
His example. But this only takes the argument 
one stage further back, as we shall see sliortly. 
And the very fact that the sustained endeavour 
has been made gives an additional proof that the 
morality of Christ was not a human and natural 

roduot. Two points in Christian morality must 

e insisted on. (1) It presents an ideal which 
no one except its Founder has ever fulfilled or 
expected to fulfil. And yet men have gone on 
trying. They have none of the satisfaction which 
belongs to those who fulfil a lower standard, such 
as that of Muhammadanism. And their reason for 
trying is not personal advantage, for the ideal has 
to be sought through self-sacrifice ; in Christianity 
it is the losing of one’s oivn soul that is to save it. 
(2) And not only is Christian morality dillbrent 
from what the natural man would wish for himself, 
but it is different from anything that he would 
invent. Its code is of the most unexpected kind, 
and has no real parallel or preparation elsewhere, 
in whatever setting we view it. And perhaps 
least of all was it likely to arise at such a place 
and time as Palestine in the 1st cent, of our era. 
If we reject the explanation of it which lies in the 
person of the Founder Himself, the alternative 
conclusions are difficult indeed of acceptance. 

Sec F. Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, esp. pop. ed. 1964, 
p. 242. 

(c) The Person of Christ the moral ideal . — ^The 
morality of Christ’s teaching is imiversally accepted 
as the highest the world has over seen. The point 
need not lie laboured hero. But it is not merely a 
matter of His teaching; it is His example that 
stands highest. And in this too there is agreement 
among all. Even a writer like Lecky can say 
{History of European Morals^, vol. ii. p. 9) : ‘The 
simple record of three short years of active life has 
done more to regenerate and to soften mankind 
than all the disquisitions of philosophers, and all 
the exhortations of moralists. This lias indeed been 
the well-spring of whatever is best nnd purest in 
the Christian life.’ 

It is upon the moral ideal presented by the 
Person of Christ that modem apologetic takes its 
stand. It boldly asks, ‘Whence hath tlii.s man 
these things?’ and demands a rational answer. 

(o) Is it replied that this is simply derived^ from 
our records, and need have no place in the history 
of actual fact? But this is no answer; for we 
ask. Whence then came the Gospel portrait of 
Christ? Whatever view be taken of the composi- 
tion of the Gospels, it involves in some one an 
exquisite conception of the ide.al which has no 
parallel in the world. It is impossible to believe 
that various men, whether few or many, whether 
actual dLsciplcs or only compilers working up 
traditions in later ye.ars, succeeded in fomiing a 
unity, a harmonious picture, such as is found in 
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the Gospel portrait. The only explanation of their 
work lies in there having been an original to be 
painted. 

iP) May we, then, retain the moral part of the 
portrait, and take it out of its miraculous surround- 
ings ? It will be found that the two are so inter- 
woven that separation Is impossible. Take away 
the supernatural, and nothing hut a shadow is 
left. For the miracles are not interspersed amid 
the various indications of the character ; they are 
the outward manifestation of it. They are not 
■wrought, except on rare occasions, with an eviden- 
tial purpose, but simply as the natural acts of so 
exalted a character. 

( 7 ) And what of the Divine claim of Christ ? Is 
it possible to regard it either as interwoven in the 
tale by His mistaken followers, or as an individual 
mistake owing to a ivrong estimate of His own 
Person I Both alternatives seem incredible, in 
view of the fact that this claim is the only key to 
His life. His words, and His work. Take such a 
ublic declaration as ‘ I am the light of the world ; 
e that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
hut shall have the li^ht of life ’ (Jn 8 “). If any- 
thing in the record la true, surely that solemn 
■ntterance, in the presence of His enemies and before 
the multitudes who had thronged to the feast, is 
not a fiepient of after years. And if He made the 
claim Himself, more presumptuous than could have 
come, not only from a Galilaean carpenter, but from 
the holiest of men, what must we say if it %vere not 
true ? That He was either an impostor or a de- 
luded enthusiast. No one nowadays dare assert 
the former, and to do so would only make it a 

f renter miracle bow the highest moral ideals of 
umanity have for eighteen centuries been linked 
■unth such a man. And if the latter alternative be 
chosen, it is absolutely impossible to reconcile the 
self-sacrificing devotion ana utter humility of His 
whole life and work ■Nnth a distorted moral obliquity 
and infatuated self-assertion which could make so 
preposterous a claim. The familiar dilemma, ‘ Aut 
Deus aut homo non bonus,’ has not yet been 
avoided by those who would hold such views. If 
the moral ideal which_ His Person presents forbids 
the latter, the former is the only rational explana- 
tion ■>vhlch remains. 

(5) But is not Evolution to bo allowed to enter 
and explain I Is it not simply that in Christ the 
upward moi'cment reached its climax, and in Him 
we see the moral sense of the human race reaching 
its perfection J But it is the reverse of true that 
such a character can be explained by its antecedents 
and environment. The arguments of Palcy are 
still true of ‘ the originality of Christ’s character.* 
Ho assumed a part which ■»va 3 in many •ways the 
direct opposite of the Messiah of popular expecta- 
tion. And tlio one catliolic lifnn, whose tenehing 
is adapted to all nations and all ages, sprang from 
the narrowest and most bigoted nation of antiquity. 
And those who deny His Divinity change the 
virgin birth into an illegitimate one. Tliey rob 
themselves of the argument that He was only 
evolved ns the purer son of a pure rtrgin. They 
assert in clfect that ‘ the most niarke<l and mighty 
impulse of the past towards all that is purest, 
worthiest, loftiest, in the evolution of human 
nature, emanated spontaneously from the un- 
tutored, j>eas.ant-brcd .'on of an adulteress’ (Bal- 
lard, Jlfinieles oj^ Unbelief, p. 275). Such things are 
a denial of the first principles of evpiution, and con- 
stitute a moral miracle far more difficult to accept 
than that a pure virgin ' was found with child of 
the Holy Ghost.’ Tins line of defence is thus seen 
to lead to a direct attack on the enemy’s position. 

LMc!on, TVi^ Din'mVy c/ ctir Zerd, 1BK7 ; Gore, TTt* 
r^f iht 5‘f'n tf l£'’l ; Ball^ird, iUracUt cf Cn* 
UlUJ, nl. cii- viil. ; Rew, Jfanucii e/ Cftrutmn 


Hcidences, ISSG, pp. 27-122; Robbins, A Chrutian Apolmelic. 
1902. 

(iv.) The spirituai- realm.— We here reach 
the highest form of Christian evidences, and the 
most convincing, for the proofs are brought within 
tlie range of personal experience. But, at the 
same time, they are useless in arguing with an 
opponent. We can do no more than point out to 
him that it is wliolly rational that spiritual things 
should be spiritually discerned, and that in a 
spiritual religion like Christianity the final proof 
must he a spiritual one, while the cumnlatiro 
arguments that lead up to it do not in themselves 
amount to absolute proof, but are as high as an 
outsider is capable of rising. It is true that God 
leaves not Himself without witness in the physical 
sphere, and that there is abundant testimony in 
the mental and ethical realms ; but man approaches 
Him most closely in that which is least material, 
and therefore the spiritual faculty of faith is not 
to be mocked as contraiy to reason, bnt accepted 
as transcending it. We must therefore take into 
account— 

(a) The testimony of the miritnal faculty.— The 
spiritual faculty mentioned above may bo siniply 
spoken of as ‘ faith,’ and wo claim that it is distinct 
from the other organs of kno'wlcdge, so that it 
must bo added to the senses and reason in order to 
complete our cognitive being. Often tlie testimony 
of the senses is contradicted by reason, and in the 
case of such a word as * finite ’ it is positive and 
real to reason, though wholly’ imperceptible to the 
senses. And in the same way faith may somotimes 
contradict the conclnsions which have been arrived 
at by the reason. To reason the word ‘Infinite’ 
is purely negative, but to faith it is entirely real 
ana positive. So ive claim that faith is that faculty 
or organ of knowledge ivhereby wo ajpprohend tlio 
Infinite. Other religions may_ contain Uie know- 
ledge of the presence of the Infinite, but Chnstianity 
is unique in not only telling men that their duty is 
to know God, but in giving them the Buccc-ssivo 
steps whereby they may do so. Though he has 
arrived at his conclusion neither by the senses nor 
by the reason, the Christian Jias arrived at a real 
and legitimate form of human knowledge when ho 
can say, ' I know whom I have believed.’ 

Soo Miller, 'The Idea of God,' In Topics of the Timtt 
{B.P.O.K., 1900). , , . .. , 

(fi) The testimony to Christianity of the sjointtial 
yearnings of men . — Perhaps tlie two^ plainest of 
these yearnings ore shown in the instinct to wor- 
ship, and the hope of immortality, both of whicli 
are practically universal. The former opens tlie 
■whole question of prayer, and the latter the wide 
subject of eschatology. Neither can bo disen.'sed 
here, bnt the argument must lead on to the fact 
that both are satisfied in a unique degree by the 
practice and belief of Christianity’. 

Ece F. Bollard, iliractes of UnheUrf, pp. 2S0-310. 

(c) The testimony of holy lives . — It lias always 
been realized, from the days of the carJy Apologists, 
that one of the roost telling of evidences lies in the 
spiritual life of Cliristians. Few men are argiien 
into a belief in Christianity. They may verify 
their acceptance of it by its appeal to reason and 
tlio senses, hut the real motive power consists in a 
touching of their heart. And this is done not by 
the words, but by the life of plirislians. Apolo- 
getics may bo exalted into a science, bnt the work 
of turning men is but little due to the j>rofe‘s*ed 
apologist. Every Christ-liko life is in •tsolf n 
rKiwcrful apology, and often succeeds where all else 

fails. . _ . • f 

(cf) The personal experience of the Chrulwn. 
This can be the only’ final proof. Tlie Christwn 
can test all he has l>een tola, in the splicrc o' nt* 
otvn spirit, nnd its relation to God as revealed m 
Christ. And this experience has been multiplying 
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in the lives ot millions for nearly 2000 years. If we 
are charged with undue bias, it can be answered 
that ‘ initial unbelief is a preposse-ssion as much as 
faith.’ Thus do we pass upwards out of the region 
of Apologetics. We must be content to add the 
various arguments together, and claim that their 
sum-total raises so great a probability in favour of 
the Christian religion that there are far greater 
difficulties about any other explanation of the facts 
of the case. And the nature of our faith is such 
that the rest must be done in the region of the 
Spirit, wherein alone the probability can pass 
upward into certainty. T. W. Crafer. 

APOSTASY (Jewish and Christian). — The de- 
liberate abandonment of one religion for another, 
e.gr. Judaism for Christianity or vice versa, made 
voluntarily or under compulsion. The word is 
usually employed in a bad sense, and consequently 
from the standpoint of the religion deserted. Here- 
tics, i.e. those who embrace one form of a religion 
in place of another, are not here reckoned as apos- 
tates. In Christian jurisprudence, apostasy is re- 
garded as a far more serious offence than even heresy. 

The word iirdirrao-tt la used in classical Greek of a revolt or 
defection from an alliance, amimtrta is a later form, found In 
the LXX, Plutarch, and Dionysius ot Halicarnassus. In the 
LXX these words, with their kindred forms, anotTraT^to, airtxr- 
Tartjt, fern. aTroaranc, are used in the sense of rebellion aminst 
Jahweh (Jos 22^2) or an earthly monarch. Thus the ‘ rehwlious 
children* of Is SOt are called rixva aTrdtrraTa; the idolatry of 
Ahaz is his airoarairia (2 Ch 2012 ) ; and in IK 21 U * men of 
Belial ' la rendered ivSptt rijt airotrrao-iar. Ini Mac. the word 
atroffTofflo is^UBcd in its modern sense (2*® ot saTovay- 

Kofovrer -rijr ajroeTatrtciv). In the NT, St. Paul is accused of 
teaching 'an apostasy from Moses ’(Ac 2121), and he speaks in 
2 Th 22 of the neat airotrrairta at the end ot all thingSi before the 
revelation of fiio ' Man of Sin ' (see below). Augustine calls the 
• Fall of Man ' the apostasia pnmi hominU (c. Jul. lib. lil.), and 
he uses this term because the absolute freedom of our first 
parents, unhampered by original sin, to choose between obeying 
and disobeying God, made there a voluntary defection (see 
Shedd, ii. 148n.). St. Thomas Aquinas (Qu. 12, Art. 1) says 
of disobedience ; ‘ apostasia videtur omnls peccati prindplum.* 

I. Although we have many examples of national 
apostasy in the OT, instances of individual de- 
sertion of the religion of Israel are rare ; but in the 
Deuteronomic law the provisions against those who 
try to persuade the people to ‘ serve other gods ’ are 
naturally severe (Dt 13®'“). In Ezekiel we Itave 
examples of secret worship of heathen deities 
practised in the very temple of Jahweh (Ezk 8®“-). 
On the whole, however, it may be said that, with 
the exception of tiie great apostasy in the days of 
Ahab and Elijah, the infidelity of Israel toivards 
Jahweh was, as a rule, shown in attempts either 
to combine this worship with that of the local 
divinities, or to serve Him with rites similar to those 
practised in the wor.ship of the gods of Canaan. 

We first meet with distinct acts of apostasy 
from Judaism during the fierce persecution under 
AntioohusEpiplianes, wlien Jews eitJier voluntarily 
or under compulsion renounced the worsliip of God 
for that of the deities of Greece. The degree of 
apostasy varied between a total abandonment of all 
pretence of Judaism, and the adoption of certain 
Greek customs like the practice of athletics and 
the wearing of the petasos, or broad-brimmed Greek 
hat, which the more rigid Jews regarded as an act 
of disloyalty to Jahweh. 

Antlochus Epiphancs (B.c. 1J5-1G4) did not cause the ten- 
dencies of the Jews to llellenire which manifested themselvee 
early in his reign. The inliabltants of Jerusalem, especially 
the priests, had already conformed to Uie Greek dress and Ire- 
quented the palaestra (2 Slac t's-l®). Jason the high priest even 
sent presents for the sacrifices to Ilcreulcs at Tj're, though his 
messengers refused to employ the money for such an object, 
and handerl it over to the ro.val nary (2 Jlac ""hen the 

persecution began in n.c. ids, and the Jews were compelled to 
sacrifice and to eat swine's flesh, many of them apostatized 
(1 Mac 1*’) : and it was the slaying of one of these by Matta- 
thias, the father of the fsmotu Maccabees, that gave the signal 
(or the revolt (1 Mac 2t<). The Hellcnizidg Jews held the 
citadel of Acra in Jerusalem with the EyrUns (1 Mm l*^), and 
were not dispossessed till me: 142. 


Apostasy of a diflerent kind is mentioned In the Book of 
Wisdom. The Alexandrian Jews adopted In some cases the 
philosophy of Greece, especially Epicureanism (Wis 2i-U). In the 
Talmud the term Epiqurosin is applied toapostates (see below). 

2 . Examples of apostasy among Christians are 
to be found in the HT ; but in many cases the fall- 
ing away of the converts was not strictly apostas}*, 
but a relapse into Judaic Christianity or even 
heresy. Still Jesus Christ foretold that in the 
days of trial many would fall away ; and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (if we may still believe this 
Epistle to be addressed to Jewish Christians) there 
are indications that many Jews who had embraced 
Chrbtianity were forsaking the Church for the sjma- 
gogne, when the choice between the one and the 
other became imperative. We have only hints of 
newly converted Christians becoming idolaters. 

Mi 24f® (ffxavfiaAio'S^O'OVTai z'oAAol ... xat fittrTjaovfftr aXXij- 
Xovt) is possibly a prediction of the bitterness ot the apostates 
towards their former friends ; also (v.i2) the awpla wul cause 
the love of the many to wax cold. The ' antichrists ' spoken of 
in I Jn 2ist may be classed os apostates, but see Westcott, ad 
toe. The important passage in Ho Ctif-, which speaks of the 
impossibility of reneuing unto repentance those who (all 
arvay (irnpoireeiSvToc) after enlightenment, and crucify (ai-oorov- 
poDvrar) to themselves the Son of God, seems to allude to 
apostates to Judaism. The warnings against apostasy in this 
Epistle are frequent (cf. esp. ch. 10). Though in the Epistle to 
the Galatians the abandonment ol the Apostle's teaching was 
not a complete surrender ot Christianity, yet he himself evi- 
dently regards it as a practical apostasy (Gal fit). Indications 
that apostasy was not imknown may be found in the letters to 
the Churches in the Apocalypse and in the Pastoral Epistles. 

In conformity with our Lord’s warnings, the 
early Christiana looked for a great falling away 
before His Second Coming. In 2 Th 2’ St. Paul 
tells his converts not to be perturbed because they 
know that there can be no Parovsia lb.y prj (kBji ij 
arrooToff/a irpurrov. Whatever the exact nature of 
the apostasy in the present connexion is, it must be 
at least a religious ajiostasy, and one, moreover, as 
the use of the definite article proves, regarding 
which the Apostle’s readers were already fully 
informed. From the Biblical use of the word dzro- 
crrogla it Would appear that there is an allusion to a 
falling away from God ; but it has been maintained 
that the comin^evolt of the Jews against the Im- 
perial power of JRome was in the mind of St. Paul. 

See art. ‘Man of Sin' in Hastings’ DB ; Lighlfoot, Kota on 
Oie Epistles of St. FauL G. Milligan, 7’AfMafonian»{100S),Not« 
J, p. IfiDfl., gives a catena of the explanations of tills passage. 

In the primitive Church there were many cases of 
Christians forsaking the communion of the Church 
and relapsing into idolatrj*. Some of those accused 
of Christianity before Pliny admitted that they had 
left the Church for many years, and had no hesita- 
tion in complying with the proconsul’s requests : 

‘ Hi quoqne omnes et imaginem tuam deorumqne 
simulacra venerati sunt et Christo male dixemnt’ 
(Pliny, X. 96). _ Ammonins Saccas, the founder 
of the Neo-Platonio school, is said to have been 
a Cliristian originally, and to have Mostatized 
(Eusob. HE vi. 19) ; and there is a tradition that 
Aquila, the translator of the Heb. Scriptures, was an 
apostate to Judaism. Apostasy to heathenism was 
considered the gravest crime of which a Christian 
could be guilty, and even if it was due to fear of 
torture or imprisonment, no pardon or hope of re- 
conciliation could bo extended to the pnilty person. 
It was not till the time of St. Cyprian (a.d. 252) 
that the idea of restoring an apostate to com- 
munion was even so mncli ns entertained, and then 
only owing to the immense popular reverence for 
those who confessed the faith during the persecution 
of Decius. 

Wilful apostasy was, of course, an inexpiable offence, and 
ranked with murder and adultery; but it appears that up to 
the time of Involuntary apostasy excluded a 

person for ever from the visible Church. Hermas has been 
taught that there is no forgiveness for sin after baptism ; and It 
Is only by special revelation that he learns from the Angel of 
Repentance that one post-baptismal penitence Is accepted 
merroas. Hand. Iv. Z\ Tcrtullian, In his earliest work, ad 
ilartj^ (ch. 1), says that those who could not find peace with 
the Church sought it from confersors awaiting martyrdom • 
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but it docs not appear from the context that this means that 
they could restore an apostate to communion. In his treatise 
de Pudicitia, mitten in his Jlontanist days, the eame writer, 
whilst denouncing Zephyrinus (?), Bishop of Rome, for allowing 
penitence to those CTilty of carnal sins, enforces his argument 
by showing that these oBences are in the same category" as 
idplato" and murder— unpardonable in a Christian. It seems 
fairly certain that the re-admlssion of the 2apsi was a novelty' in 
the days of Cyprian. * Eridently,’ says Abp. Benson, • the ques- 
tion which to some was presenting itself was not when, or upon 
what terms, the lapsed should be re-admitted, but whether it 
was possible lor the Church to remit such gu'ilt* (Cyprian, 
1897, p. lOS). 

Tlie laiv of the early Cliurch in regard to apostasy 
was very severe. The offence consisted not merely 
in deliberate desertion of the Church, hut in any 
compliance "with paganism, i.e. a man was not per- 
mitted to continue a member of the Church who 
was engaged in any trade ministering to idolatry, 
superstition, or licentiousness ; nor was he allowed 
to conform to custom by offering sacrifice in an 
official capacity. 

When the days of persecution ceased, the severity 
of the canons was considerably modified, and 
apostates were re-admitted to communion after due 
penitence. The strictness of primitive Christianity 
IS seen in the enactments of the Council of Elvira 
(Illiberis) in Spain, held during the persecution of 
Diocletian (A.D, 303), Apostasy to Judaism was 
much feared, especially in Spain and Gaul, and 
Christians were forbidden to attend Jewish ban- 

2 nets _ or to have any intimate dealing ivith 
sraelites. After the conversion of Constantine, 
apostasy became a civil offence punishable by law. 
Apostates to Judaism were liable to confiscation 
of property, and lost the right of making wills. 
Repentance was of no avail as regards the civil 
penalties incurred by apostasy, Avhicli included dis- 
missal from all posts of dignity. ‘Perditis, hoc 
est saemm Baptismus profanantihus, nullo remedio 
poonitentiaj (qtue solet aliis criminibus prodesse) 
sucourritur ’ (Codex Theod. xvi. 7. 4-5). 

In the time ol Cyprian (a.d. 252) no hope whatever wae ex- 
tended to apostates. Even It they are elain for the name, they 
cannot bo admitted to tlio peace of the Church (Cyp. Pp. Iv.J. 
Ihis is confirmed by tlie logisiation of the Council of Elvira, 
which refuses deathbed communion to adults wlio have de- 
liberately sacrificed (earl. 1), to Cliristians bolding hereditary 
priesthoods who have performed the duties (il.), and to informers 
who have caused the death of a Christian (Ixxlii.). At the 
Council of Ancyra, held a year after, the edict of Milan allows 
the worst class of apostates to bo received back to the Church 
after a due penitence extending lover ten years (can. 9); and 
the (Ecumcmcal Council ot Nicaa (a.d. 325) allows such to be 
admitted to communion alter twelve years In the ranks of the 
penitents (can, 11), In 397 the Council of Carthage actually 
forbids apostates to bo excluded for ever from the Church: 
‘ Apostaticis conversis vel reversis ad Domlnum gratia vel rccon- 
ciliallo non negetur.’ 

.See Bingham, Antiq, xvi.; Smith, DCA, art. 'Apostasy'; 
Dale, Synod of Elrira ; Hcfele, Coneiliengcschichte, vol, 1. 

The name ‘ Apostate ' has been specially applied 
to the Emperor Julian, whose defection from Cnris- 
tianity threatened to undo the work of the con- 
version of Constantine. There is no absolute proof 
that Julian was ever baptized, though, as he held 
the office of a reader in liis youth, it is, to say the 
least, highly probable. Tlie Cliristianity he pro- 
fessed, moreover, must have been of on Arian 
tj'pc. The religion which he embraced after his 
'apostasy’ was a description of Neo-Platonism, 
which ende.avonred to give a spiritual interpreta- 
tion to the myths of antiquity. He depressed the 
Church by every means in his power short of actual 
persecution ; hut nothing caused so much conster- 
nation or gave such serious oficnco as his_ edict 
forbidding Christians to teach the_ classics in the 
schools and universities of the Empire (Ep, 42). 

The main evenU of hli life are as followi ; Bom In a.b. 331, 
the eon of Julius Conitantiue, brother of the great Constantiae, 
he wae eavefl in the maa<acre of the Imperial family in 337, acd 
educated by hlf cou?in Cormlantiua. In 351 be be^n to ebow 
a diipoiitlon towarde heathenism, but fear of ConsuuitioJ com- 
pelled him to dissemble, fie waa Craar la Gaul from a-D, 355 
to SSO, when the army of the province declared bbn Augaitui. 
Ho was ie’e emperor from the death of Cor.stantius, h'oT. 3, 351. 
He was tilled la a battle with the Persians, whoee territory 


he had invaded on June 20, S03, and a Christian wai Im- 
mediately elected imperator by the army in the person of 
Jovian. An interesting study of the character ol Julian is to 
be found in Ibsen’s Emperor and GaWaan, 

3. In the Talmud much is naturally said about 
apostates from Judaism. Pour different kinds are 
mentioned ; Minim, Meshummadin, Masoroth, and 
Epiqurdsin, The Meshummadin are tliose who 
w’ilfully transgress part of the ceremonial law ; the 
Masoroth^ are delators or political betrayers ; tlie 
Epiqurdsin freethinkers. 

The Minim demand more special attention. It 
is an open question whether they ivere Jewish 
Christians or a Gnostic sect in Judaism. At any 
rate they were heretics desiring to keep their place 
in the communi^ of Israel, who had to he detected 
and cast out. Thus the famous E. Eliezor was 
arrested on a charge of Minuth, hut acquitted. In 
his sorrow for having been suspected lie was con- 
soled by the great R. 'Aqiba. The Minim are also 
spoken of in the Talmud as a separate sect, but at 
the same time they regarded themselves os being 
so little different from Jews that they could ask 
for, and obtain, a Jewisli Rabbi of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy to be their teacher. A Gentile is never 
called a Min. The most famous of the Minim 
was Elisha ben-Abuyah, known also as Aher, ‘ the 
changed one.’ 

See R. T. Herford.C/inifianflp in Talmud and Jfi<frafA,1903, 
who devotes the greater part of his valuable work to the dis- 
cussions between the Rabbis and the llinim, Frlcdlander In 
his Der vorehristlichc jitdische Gnostieismus maintains that tbs 
Jlinim were Gnostics of the Ophite sect. .Thepassage mentioned 
as enumerating the different classes of apostates destined for 
Oehinnom is Sank. xili. 45 ; ' The SUinim and the opostatci and 
the betrayers and EpigurCsin, and those who have lied con- 
corning the Torah, and those who depart from the ways ol the 
congregation, and those who have lied concerning the Resurrec- 
tion ol the dead, and every one who has sinned and caused the 
multitude to sin,’ etc.; see also Deutsch inJBt 005 1.; Kohler 
and Oottbell, ib. II. 12-18 ; BroydO, ib, ’rill. 691 f. 

4. In the Middle Ages apostasy and heresy were 
punished with the utmost severity, hut it is scarcely 
possible to conceive of the open abandonment of 
Cliristianity wliero the jurisdiction of tho Church 
was all-powerful. We have, however, a curipus 
example of a deacon in England embracing Judaism 
in order to marry a Jewess, and being humed at 
Oxford on 17th April 1222, of course after de- 
gradation from his clerical office. This is ope of 
the few cases of the execution of a heretic in 
England before A.D. 1401 ; and it seems that the 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire was blamed for his undue 
severity in so speedily executing this criminons 
clerk. In Spain also, under Alfonso X. (the "Wise), 
A.D. 1250, conversion of a Cliristian to Judaism 
was made a capital crime; the influence of the 
Jewish race in tiiat country being especially feared 
from the earliest times. 

For the execution of the deacon see Maitland, Canm Late 
in the Church of England, ch. vl., ' Tho Deacon and they ewen. 

The destruction of the Order of the Knights 
Templar by Philip the Fair and his accomplice 
Pope Clement v. may bo mentioned ns an example 

■ * ■ tho In- 



pious task of keeping the roads to Jerusalem cle^ 
of robbers, in the IStli cent, became one of yie 
wealthiest monastic bodies in Christendom, and a 
military force of the most formidable description. 
With the fall of Acre in A.D. 1291 the ’Templars 
had cc-i-sed their actirity in the Holy I.nna, and in 
1307 Philip the Fair conceived the idc-a of embroil' 
ing them w'ith the Church, in order to procure 
the abolition of the Order and the confiscation ol 
their immense wealth. Tlie profound secrecy 
which enveloped tiie meetings am! even the 
religions services of the Order gave tlieir enemies 
tho rcqnisibo handle to bring charges ol the 
fonlest immorality and apostasy against them. i h - 
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Templars -were accused of making every candidate 
lor Emission to their body apostatize by thrice 
renouncing Christ and spitting upon the crucifix. 
Torture was freely employed to extort confessions, 
but upon the whole the evidence obtained was of 
the most absurd and contradictory character, and 
the majority of those examined persisted in the 
innocency of the Order ; and though the processes 
went on simultaneously throughout Europe and 
the Levant, no seriously incriminating evidence 
seems to have been obtained except m France. 
The cruelties which accompanied the suppression 
culminated in the burning of the Grand Master 
Du Molay and his companion on the He des Juifs 
on the Seine, 19th March 1314. 

Lea, II istorjf of tht Inquintion, toI. 111. pp. 239-3S1 ; MUman, 
Latin Christianxtti, bV. lul. ch. 1. Hallam, tIiddU Aga, toL L 
p. 137, Is inclined to credit the charges againet the Templars on 
account ot the publication of Count Hammer Purgstall's essay, 
llintt de I'Oritnl txploilies (ISIS), charging the Templars with 
apostasy to a sort of Ophite Gnosticism, The subject is dis> 
cussed by Castle in the Transa/diont offht Qualttor Coronati 
Lodge, vol. xix. pt. 8. 

The Spanish Inquisition oriMated for the pur- 
pose of suppressing not heresy, out apostasy. The 
maranos, or Jewish converts, were suspected of 
practising their ancestral religion in secret, though 
outwardly conforming to Catholicism. It was to 
root out this crypto-Judaism that the tremendous 
machinery of the Holy Office in Spain was devised, 
and the sufierers under Torquemada were those 
who had relapsed to Judaism. 

S. There have beeu many examples of Christians 
among the Turks and Moors abandoning their 
faith in order to enjoy the privileges reserved for 
Muhammadans ; and the renegado often enjoyed 
high official positions in Turkey. Naturally such 
persons abandoned their nationality with their 
relipon. Apostasy from Christianity to Judaism 
is extremely rare, as the Jews themselves do not 
encourage the reception of proselytes. One notable 
example of such apostasy is that of the fanatical 
and unfortunate Lord George Gordon, who was the 
cause of the famous No Popery riots in 1780. In 
1788, after he had been found guUty of a libel on 
Marie Antoinette, he fled to Amsterdam, whence 
he was expelled, and on his return to Engird he 
made a public profes-sion of Judaism. He was 
imprisoned in Newgate in the following year, 
and died in 1793, conforming in all respects to the 
ceremonies of his now religion. 

In recent times there have been cases of 
Europeans and Americans of Christian parentage 
embracing Muhammadanism and Buddhism, and 
conforming to the practices of these religions. In 
France it has been asserted that Diaoolisme is 
practised as a religion, of course involving a distinct 
^ostasy ; but the evidence of such persons as Leo 
Taxil, who declared that a cliuroh existed in France 
for the worsliip of Satan, seems to have been dis- 
credited by his subsequent disavowals, and Satan- 
ism (j.v.) seems to be little more than the revival of 
some of the follies of the Black Art of the Middle 
Ages, F. J. Foakes-Jackson. 

APOSTASY (Muhammadan). — ‘He that adopts 
any otlicr religion shall be put to death.’ Such, 
according to the sacred Muslim tradition, was the 
command of the Prophet; and on this basis all 
Muslim jurists are unanimous in deciding that 
aposta.sy from Islfim (Arab, irtidad) must be pun- 
ished by death. The Zahiritcs, who, as is well 
known, adhere as far as possible to the outward 
meaning (Arab, zahir) or the sacred texts, are 
even of opinion that the apostate (Arab, mvriadd) 
must be put to death immediately, that is to say, 
without initiating any inquiry as to whether ne 
might possibly be converted to Islam again, be- 
cause the words of the Prophet present no indi- 
cation of any delay. This was also the view held 
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by Mn'fidh ibn Jabal, Muhammad’s governor of 
Yaman. According to a well-known tradition, 
this official came to Abtl Mflsil, whom he found 
engaged in questioning a prisoner. On hearing 
that this man had apostatized from Islam, Mu'adli 
refused to take a seat until the apostate had been 
put to death, saying : ‘ Such was the decision of 
Allah and his Apostle.’ 

But, according to the opinion of the majority of 
jurists, it is desirable (according to others, even 
a duty) before proceeding to carry out the punish- 
ment by death, to make an efiort to bring the 
apostate to repentance (Arab, tawba). If such a 
one declares that he turns again to Isl5m, then the 
inquisitors are to be satisfied with the response 
and let him go away in peace. If, on the con- 
trary, he rerases to return to Islam, they are 
bound, according to many, to allow him a delay of 
three days (according to others, even longer) as a 
period for reflexion. He is still retained in prison 
and may witliin this interval go back upon his 
error. In support of this practice, reference is 
made to the example of the Khallf 'Omar. When 
he learned that a man of the troops of Abd M(ls& 
during the siege of Tnstar, in the year 17, had 
been put to death on account of apostasy from 
Isl&m, he was extremely indignant at the deed. 
‘Why,’ he inquired, ‘did you not keep him in 
prison for three days and deal with him in order 
to bring him to repentance?’ And all the com- 
panions of the Prophet who were present showed 
by their silence that they agreed vnth him. 

The Haniffites are inclined to think that the 
punishment of death on account of apostasy is 
applicable only to men. According to them, 
women are only to be kept in prison until they 
repent, because the Prophet has forbidden the 
putting to death of unbefiev’ing women. Accord- 
ing to others, this prohibition nas reference only 
to the killing of the wives of unbelievers in the 
Holy War. A similar difference of opinion exists 
with regard to the punishment of apostates while 
yet in their minority. These, according to some 
lavvyers, maybe put to death immediately, accord- 
ing to others only after attaining their majority. 

The punishment by death is to be carried into 
execution only by the sword. From the sacred 
sources of tradition, it is known that the Khalif 
'All caused the adherents of Abd Allah ibn Saba 
to be burnt to death because they proclaimed 
heretical doctrines and held that 'All himself was 
God. 'All regarded this conduct os tantamount 
to apostasy from Islam. But when Ibn 'Abbas 
learned the occurrence, ho said : ‘ I should indeed 
have put them to death, but certainly not burned 
them, for the Prophet has forbidden that any one 
shall bo punished by fire, because this mode of 
punishment belongs exclusive!}' to Allah.’ On this 
account, the opinion prevails that the infliction of 
death by the stake is prohibited in Islam. But 
other modes of torturing to death are also ex- 
pressly repudiated by Muhammadan jurists. 

Various other legal consequences of apostasy 
from Islam are mentioned in detail in the Muslim 
law-books. For example, the marriage of the 
apostate is thereby legmly annulled. So also he 
loses the reward of all good works which he may 
previously have jierformed, and must make ever- 
la-sting atonement for his sin in hell. His corpse 
is not to be interred among the graves of other 
Muslims, etc. 

Apostasy does not necessarily consist only in an 
express declaration that one is no longer a Muslim, 
but may also at times be deduced from various 
other circumstances. If, for example, a Musliir 
declares to be lawful what the canonical law for- 
bids to him, or, on the contrary, unlawful what the 
law penults to him, then such conduct is a clear 
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token of unbelief. In like manner this is so, if, at 
anj] time, a Muslim Tvorships the sun or the stars 
or idols, or declares the Prophet to be a liar, or 
makes the existence of AUSh a matter of doubt. 

According to the rierr of the ShSfi'ites, it is not 
onlv apostasy from IslSm that is to be punished 
■with death, bub also apostasy from other religions, 
•whenever this is not accompanied by conversion to 
Islam. A Jew who becomes a Christian •wUl thus 
have to be put to death, according to the ShafTites, 
because the Prophet has commanded in general 
that every one shall be put to death ‘ who adopts 
any other religion.’ 

LnxEATtrKE.— A. N. Matthews, Jt£sAeat-t<t-i/asn&tA (Cal- 
cutta, lElO), ii. 177 f., and other collections of traditions; 
Ch. Hamilton, The Uedaya or Guide (London, 1781), U. 225- 
246 ; E. Sachau, lluhamm. Reeht nach tchafiitischer Lehrt 
(Berlin, 1B87), pp. 84S-S4G ; Dimishki, Rahmatal-ummah fiKh- 
tildfi'l-a'immah (Bulaq, 1300), p. ISS, and other Muslim law- 
books ; J. Krcsmdrik, ' Beitra^ aur Beleuchtun^ des Islam- 
Itischen Strafrechta mit Kucksicht auf Theorie und Praxis in 
der Tiirkel ' In ZDIIG IriU. 92f. ; C. Snonct Hnrgronje In Ve 
Jndische Gide (1SS4), L 784. Th. W. JlTYNBOLL. 

APOSTLES’ CREED. — See Creeds (Ecu- 
menical). 

APOSTOLIC AGE. — i. Chronolorfcal limits. 
— ^The phrase is commonly used for the period in 
the history of the Church extending from the death 
of Christ to the end of the Isb cent., when, accord- 
ing to ancient tradition, John, the last of the twelve 
Apostles, passed away. 

If the term 'apostle' were taken in the broader sense in 
which it was commonlv used In the earliest days, the Apostolic 
afre might be regarded'as extending well on into the 2nd cent., 
when there were still many travelling missionaries bearing the 
name 'apostles’ (see Ridache, 11). But the term soon came to 
be applied exclusively to the Twelve and Paul, and h-as been 
used m this sense ever since. It is true that no sharp line of 
demarcation can be drawn between the late 1st and early 2nd 
centuries : and even assuming that John lived to the time ot 
Trajan, which Is by no means certain, his death had no special 
eignillcanee for the history of the Church. As a consequence, 
some historians have made the Apostolic age end with the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.s. 70, or with the death of Paul. 
But to give such an emphasis to the former event is to over- 
estimate its signiQcance lor tlie history of the Christian Church ; 
and to make Paul's death the dose of the Apostolic age Is to 
Imply that he was the only Apostle, when as a matter of fact 
there were others before he came upon the scene, and after he 
had passed away; for Peter himself, to say nothing of John, ; 
very likely outlived him by half a doren years (see McGiffert, i 
Apostolic Age, p. 592). If the designation is to be retained at i 
all, it Is better, then, to use It iu the traditional sense for the 
period from e. SO to c. 100 a.d. 

2. Sources. — Our sources for a knowledge of the 
Apostolic age are meagre, and yet on the whole 
more satisfactory than for the generation immedi- 
ately succeeding. Jlosb important of all are the 
Epistles of Paul, which are very rich in historical 
material. The Book of Acts is also indispensable, 
based as it is in considerable part n^n older 
sources, and containing a great deal of information 
not to bo found elsewhere. But, like any other 
historical work written by one not himself an eye- 
witness of the events recorded, it has to be used 
■with cantion. 

Into the question of the anthorship and sources of the 
Book of Acta It is impossible to enter here (see the special 
studies by Sorof, Die Entttehung der Apostelgeeehiehte.ISX): 
Keine, Eine rorianonitehe Ceher'liejerung des Lukas in Drang. 
und Apcstelgach. 1S91 ; Spitta, Die Aposielgeseh. ikre Quellen 
und dtren g'srh. li'ertA, IhSl ; Clemen, Die Chron. der PauL 
Briefs, IS93, p. B7fr., and in Th. Stud, und Erie. 1635; 
J. WcUs In Th. Stud, und Krit. 1833, 1395; JUngst, Die 
QxieUen der Apcstelgesch. 1S55; Hilgenfeld In Zeilseh. fur 
iriix. TheoL 1595. Ifc90; and the summary In MofTatt, The 
nirtorieal AVtr Testament, 1901, p. 055 ff.). In a recent work 
entitled leuias der Arzt (IP06X Hamack maintains. In opposition 
to the prevalent critical opinion, that lAike, 'the beloved 
phytidan,'menUoned by Paul In Col 4 l‘{ 2 Ti 4 U, Philem was 
the author of the book. Including the famous 'We' passages 
(JOlo-IT los-w 211IS 2ri-23>«). Hamack has made out a strong, 
tliough, In the present wrlterti cp'miOD, not a concla*ire case 
for the tradlUocal view ; but even If bis contention were 
accepteo. It would not particularly affect the historical value 
of the Bosk of Acts, for those who deny the identity of the 
author of t.*)e ‘ We’ passages with the anther of the book as a 
whole recognlre the general trustworthLneis of t-he ’We’ pa«- 
ages : a.nd, as Hamack himself admits, the author was probably 
an e;^srltnes3 crJy as far as they extend, attd was dependent 


upon others for his information in other part* of his book, where 
his acquaintance with Paul by no means guarantees his historic 
accuracy (see Schurer’s review of Hamack's book in Thecl. Mh 
Zeitunp, 1906, p. 4060., and Harnack'g reply, p. 4C8ff.y In 
any case, whoever the author may have been, his book must b« 
control!^ and at many points corrected, by the Epistles of Paal, 

In addition, we have the Gospels, which reflect 
in part the conditions of the age when they were 
written, the Epistle to the Hebrews, First Peter, 
the Pastorals, the Apocalypse, Clement’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians, the three Johannine Epistles, 
and James and Jude. Other xmtings, such as the 
Didache, Barnabas, and the Epistles of Ignatius, 
throw light hack upon the late first century ; frag- 
ments or Papias and Hegesippus give us some in- 
formation ; and passing references occur in certain 
non-Christian writers, e.g. Tacitus and Suetonius. 

3. Outline of the history. — The ara falls into three 
periods: pre-Pauline, Panline, and post- Pauline. 

(a) Prc-Pattlinc period . — Of this period we have 
an idealized picture in the early chapters of the 
Book of Acts; but those chapters contain also 
some trustworthy information draira from older 
documents, and perhaps in part from current tradi- 
tion ; and the Epistles of Paul, though cliieflv 
reflecting later conditions, throw some light back 
upon earlier days. We are thus enabled to control 
the account in Acts, and to trace the course of 
events, at least in a general way. 

The centre of interest during the period was 
Jemsalem. Here the disciples who had been 
scattered at the time of Jesus’ death gathered 
again, when convinced of His resurrection and 
glorification, to carry on the work which they be- 
aeved He had entrusted to them, and to prepare 
their countrymen for the establishment of the 
Eangdom which was to take place upon His return. 
They continued to live as Jews, and apparently 
had no thought of breaking with the traditions 
or costonis of their people. Christianitj* meant 
simply the belief that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah, xvho was soon to return to inaiigumte the 
Messianic Kingdom. The benefits of this Kingdom 
they believed, as devoutly ns any of their contem- 
poraries, were to be enjoyed by Jews alone, native 
or proselyte. Tliat tlio Jewish law was to bo 
abrogatea, and Christianity to become a new and 
independent religion, apparently occurred to none 
of them. They were devout Jews, and their Chris- 
tian faith did not in any way interfere irith the 
practice of the religion of their fathers. But they 
were distinguished from their neighbours by their 
belief that Jesus was the Messiah and would soon 
return to do Messiah’s work ; and this conriction 
dominated their lives. They were Messianic be- 
lievers in a sense true of none of their fellow- 
countrymen, and were thus bound verj’ closely 
together. At the same time, they did not at first 
form an organized sect, and they had apparently 
no synagogue of their own. Their Chnstinp life 
found expression rather in familiar domestic inter- 
course, and did not interfere with or become a 
substitute for their accastomed religious life m 
temple and synagogue. In the strict sense, we 
cannot speak of a Christian Church at this t*®* 
in Jemsalem. The Christians all belonged to the 
one Jewish Church, and knew no other. _ _ 

The early disciples felt themselves to be citizens 
of the future Mewianie ICingdom, and their interest 
centred there ratlicr than in the present. As a con- 
sequence, they wore not in anysenoesocia! reformers. 

The commnnitv of goods, of which we have m 
account in Ac 5 **-- represented no new 
ideal, bat was simply an expre>siori of the feebriy 
of brotherhood which prcvailctl within the 
Messianic circle, and of an indilTerence to llic gow' 
of the present world entirely natural in men wl;o 
expected its spcetly di«placcmcnt by a riew ace 
more glorious order of things. Tiscre was no-fun^ 
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in Christianity as understood hy them to necessitate 
a break with existing Judaism. In their zeal for 
the new faith, and in their eflbrts to wdn others to 
it, they created disturbances, and so came into 
conflict with the authorities (Ac 4 and 5). Such 
conflicts were of little significance ; but the attack 
upon Stephen, and the persecution which followed, 
were a different matter, being due to the fear that 
the new faith threatened tlie stability of Jewish 
institutions, — a fear which the Christians them- 
selves did not at all share (see McGifiert, p. 8411). 
The trouble which arose at this time seems to 
have been only temporary. But it was impossible 
for non-Christian Judaism to regard the growing 
Christian sect with friendly eyes. The Christians, 
in fact, had to endure the steadily increasing hatred 
of their countrymen ; and their flight from Jeru- 
salem shortly before the siege of 70 a.d., and their 
refusal to take part in the Bar Cochba rebellion 
in 132 If., only served to make the break complete 
and permanent. Though hated and repudiated by 
their countrymen, they still clung to their ancestral 
law and custom, and lived for the most part in 
isolation from the rest of the Christian Church, 
being known commonly as Ebionites or Nazarenes. 
Finally, after some centuries, Jewish Christiani^ 
entirely disappeared. The future was not with it, 
but with another form of Christianity altogether, 
of which the Apostle Paul was the greatest 
champion. 

(6) Pauline penod . — For this period our sources 
are Patd’s own Epistles and the Book of Acts. The 
account in the latter is fuller and more tnistworthy 
than for the earlier period. The author’s infor- 
mation, however, was not always accurate and 
adequate even here, and his account has to be 
used with caution, and corrected or supplemented 
at many points by the Epistles, which are a primary 
source of the first rank.* 

The second period is distinguished from the first 
by a change of leaders, of scene, and of principles. 
In place of personal disciples of Jesus, a new figure 
came to the front who had never known Him ; in 
place of Palestine, the Komnn empire at large was 
now the scene of activity ; and instead of a mere 
form of Judaism, Christianity became a new and 
independent religion. 

The conversion of Paul has always been re- 
cognized ns an epochal event in the history of the 
Church. To bun it was chiefly due that Chris- 
tianity became a factor of importance in the life 
of the great Komon empire, and ultimately a 
world-Aride religion. It is true that even before 
his Christian activity began, the new’ faith had 
been carried beyond Palestine and had made con- 
verts among the Gentiles, — he was not the first 
and not the only Apostle to the heathen, — but it 
was he who gave permanence and stability to the 
work, and thus Mcame the real founder of the 
world-Church. Under his leadership Jewsh pro- 
pagandism became Christian propagandism, and 
the influence of Judaism in the world at large was 
made to promote the spread of a faith which 
became its worst foe. No wonder that Paul the 
Christian was hated by so many of his countrymen 
both within and ivithout the Christian circle. It 
was he who made Jewish propagandism ineflective, 
by substituting for it a propagandism which con- 
served all its attractive features with none of its 
limitations.^ Paul was himself a strict Jew, zealous 
for the traditions of the fathers ; but he was also a 
citizen of the Roman empire, bom and bred in the 
midst of a Greek civilization to Avhich Judaism 
meant little or nothing. It was inevitable that he 

•The contention of van Jlancn and other* of the Batch 
echool, th&t the Book of Acta Is more trustworthy thsn the 
Bnlstles, U not eound, and bat commended ItacU to few 
echolara. 


should be interested in the spread of Judaism in 
the world at large, and that, when he became a 
Christian, the relation of the new faith to the life 
of the Roman empire should occupy his thought. 
But it was out or his religious experience before 
and after his conversion that there was bom the 
principle which revolutionized Christianity and 
made it an independent religion. His conversion 
to Chrbtionity was not tlie mere result of the 
conriction that Jesus was the Messiah, making of 
him simply another Messianic believer. It was 
the frait rather of a moral straggle of peculiar 
intensity, out of which he emerged victorious only 
because he discovered in Christ a liberator from 
the bondage of law, and the creator of a new life 
of moral liberty. Efis moral struggle was not the 
effect of his conversion, but an antecedent of it, 
and his Christianity was simply the answer to his 
moral need. In it, therefore, there was a univer- 
sality quite foreign to the Christianity of the early 
Jewish disciples. To them it had meaning only 
as a Jeivisli thing; it was the realization of their 
national Messianic hope. But to Paul it was the 
solution of a universal moral problem and the 
answer to a universal moral need. Wherever 
there was the desire for righteousness and the 
consciousness of failure in its pursuit, Christianity 
had place, and so it was just as much for Gentiles 
as for Jews. Messianic hopes and ideals had little 
to do with it ; it was simpr5’ a new moral principle 
needed by all ; for all, Paul believed, were under 
the bondage of sin. Thinking thus, it was impos- 
sible for him to limit Christian propagandism in 
the way the earlier disciples did. To them Chris- 
tianity was exclusively Jewish ; and if, under the 
pressure of events, they were constrained to admit 
that a Gentile might conceivably become a Chris- 
tian irithout first becoming a Jew (witness, for 
instance, the case of Cornelius), they believed that 
this was prorisional only, and would lead ultimately 
to the full acceptance ot Judaism. If Christianity, 
then, reached the Gentilc-s at all through them, it 
could do so only under narrow limitations and 
burdensome restrictions. But the gospel of Paul, 
proclaiming, as it did, freedom from sin through 
the possession of a new moral power — the spirit of 
Christ — could be preached on equal terms and with 
equal effectiveness to men of all races. Paul's 
attitude towards the Jewish law was but an 
incident of his general position ; but inasmuch as 
that Law constituted the chief distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles, and in its observance strict 
Jews saw the sum and substance of all righteous- 
ness, his attitude toward it was of immense signi- 
ficance. The Jewish law, he believed, like all law, 
was given by God in consequence of sin. Where 
the spirit of holiness has control no law is needed, 
any more than God Himself needs law to keep Him 
holy. Law is for the purpose of controlling a 
person and preventing him from living out his 
natural character, and therefore is needed only 
where the character is bad. When a man is freed 
from the dominion of sin by the possession of the 
spirit of Christ, he is freed also from the dominion 
of law; his character is holy and needs no law. 
Filled a’ith the spirit of Christ, he cannot do other- 
wise than live in that spirit, which is the spirit of 
love, of purity, and of peace. Paul himself might 
continue to observ-e the precepts of the fathers, and 
on occasion ho might even urge his converts to do 
the same; but on his own principles ho could not 
insist on such observance, and the moment it was 
insisted on by others as essential, he must resist 
them and stand for his fundamental principle of 
Christian liberty. This might not have affected 
practical conduct in the least had Christianity 
been confined to the Jews, whose bolinc.ss exiiressed 
itself naturally in the observance of the I.aw, and 
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to -whom its ceremonial precepts \rere as sacred os 
its moral. But ■when Gentiles became Christians, it 
■was another matter. To them much of the Jewish 
law seemed unnecessary and quite ■without relation 
to holy living. The result was a serious crisis, 
much more serious than had been precipitated by 
the case of Cornelius. The matter was considered 
at the conference in Jerusalem described in Ac 16 
and Gal 2, and a compromise was reached which 
provided for the recoCTition of two forms of Chris- 
tianity, a Jewish and a Gentile. The latter was 
free from the oblimtion to observe the Jewish law, 
the former was still bound by it. The compromise 
might have answered as a practical expedient had 
the two forms remained entirely isolated, but it 
was not long feasible in communities where there 
were both Jewish and Gentile Christians. Unless 
there was to be schism ■within the Christian 
brotherhood itself, all must live os Jews, or all the 
Jews must modify, at least in part, the strictness 
of Jewish practice which prevented familiar inter- 
course ■wdth the Gentiles. Where Paul’s principles 
prevailed, only the latter course could be adopted 
The former would have meant the subjection of 
his Gentile converts to the bondage of a law from 
which on his oum principles they were completely 
free, while the latter meant only a liberty for 
Je^wish Christians which on the same principles 
was equally theirs. Ultimately, as the Gentile 
■wing of the Church grew, the principle of liberty 
thus asserted resulted in complete emancipation 
from Jewish ceremonial — an emancipation resisted 
by many stricter spirits in the Chur^, whom Paul 
calls Judaizers, but promoted by his powerful in- 
fluence, and also bj' the wide-spread existence in the 
Roman ■world of alliboralized J udaism already largely 
indiflerent to ceremonial and interested only in the 
more spiritual and ethical features of the ancient 
faith (cf. Schilrer, GJV* iii.). Into the heritage of 
the older Jewish propagandism the new Pauline 
Christianity entered, offering the world all that and 
more than Judaism had ofl'ered it, in a form stripped 
of all its offensive features, and claiming to be not 
merely a modified Gentile phase of the Jewish 
faith, but a religion ns truly Gentile as Jewish. 
It is no wonder that it speedily became a formid- 
able rival of Judaism, and ultimately completely 
outstripped the latter in the race. 

It is not necessary to trace here the Christian notirity of 
Paul, which covered a period of nearly 25 years, from the be- 
ginning of his work in Antioch until his execution In Rome. 
He ivas the greatest Christian missionary of the period, and 
the only one about whose activitv we have any extended know- 
ledge. Tile fact that some of his EpisUos have been preserved 
to us, and that the second half of the Book of Acts is devoid 
exclusively to his work, enables us to follow his career with 
consldcmble accuracy. But our meagre knowledge about others 
Is no reason to suppose that there were no others doing similar 
work In different parts of the world, and even in those parts 
wlicro ho himself was active. Considerable districts of western 
Asia ifinor, Cjyrus, JIaccdonIa, and Achaia seem to have owed 
their Christianity chlelly or in the first Instance to him, hut 
Rome was c^'angcllrcd ’independently. At his death Chris- 
tianity bad already entered every province bordering upon the 
Mediterranean from Syria to Italy, with the exception of Thrace, 
and had penetrated into the interior of Asia Minor as far as 
Qalatla. 

Ilis death at the close of his two j*car8’ imprisonment in 
Rome was due not so much to the fact that he vvea a Christian, 
as to his implication in saccessivc disturbances in the East, 
leading the autliorities to regard him ns a dangerous character. 
It was this tliat caused his imprisonment in Ocsarca, and his 
execution followed his conviction before the Emperor upon the 
same charge (sec JlcOiffcrt, p. IlOff.). His conviction and 
execution therefore did not mean an attack upon Christianity 
by the Imperial government, and, so far as we can learn, did 
not in any way affect the status of Christianity In the Empire. 
With the death of Paul pa-'sed away the creates: of the Apostles, 
and the one who did most for the spread of Christianity In the 
Rom-an world- To him the Christian Church of history Is 
chiefly due. 

(c) Poat-Paulinr period . — For this our informa- 
tion is less abundant than for the previous period. 
The Book of Acts does not carrj* as beyond the 
Roman imprisonment of Paul, though, like the 


Gospels, it reflects in some degree the ideas of 
the age when it was produced. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, First Peter, the Johannine Epistles, 
the Apocalypse, First Clement, and probably the 
Pastorals and the Epistles of James and Jude, 
also belong to this time, and throw some light 
on conditions in Rome, Asia Minor, and Corinth. 
We get glimpses of persecution here and there, 
and discover traces of the development of organiza- 
tion, of the diminishing spontaneity of rdigions 
life, and of the stereotyping of moral principle and 
practice. But the picture is vague and the details 
very few. No great figure dominates the history, 
as was the case while Paul was on the scene. It 
is a period of rapid growth and consolidation, and 
yet the actors in the history and the course of 
events are almost unknown to us. The persecution 
of Nero, to which Peter probably fell a victim, 
was_ caused apparently by the accident that the 
Christians were brought to his notice as convenient 
scapegoats upon whom to throw the blame for the 
conflagration of Rome (Tao. Ann. xr. 44). While 
confined to the capital, this persecution brought 
the Christians into unpleasant notoriety, and gave 
them the reputation of being dangerous cliaractcis, 
hostile to the public weaL Under the morose 
and suspicious Doniitian both Christians and Jews 
suffered, because of the Emperor’s doubts na to 
their loyalty. The First Epistle of Peter and the 
Apocalypse testify to conditions during this reign ; 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Book of 
Acts with its apologetic interest, are best read in 
the light of these conditions. Tiio Christians were 
evidently coming increasingly into conflict with 
the authorities, at any rate in certain quarters; 
and the letter of Pliny to Trajan, dating rrom 112, 
shows that already before ho became governor of 
Bithynia the mere profession of Christianity had 
come to bo generally regarded os a crime, tliough 
there is no evidence that any law had been passed 
upon the subject. 

The most notable phenomenon of the period is 
the Johannine literature, and the existence of a 
Johannine school in Ephesus to wliioh it tostifias. 
That John the son of ^ebedee was not its author 
is regarded by us ns certain. _ We think it even 
doubtful whether he was ever in Ephesus (see Har- 
Hack’s Chronologic dcr aUchristlxchcn Litleratur, 
p, 673 IT. |, but the presence there of an important 
personality of the name of John is beyond question, 
and the school which gathered about him bears a 
very pronounced typo of its own, Paulino in its 
basal principles but highly developed in an original 
way. The Epistle to the Hebrews, with its large 
infusion of Fiiilonism, is also an interesting and 
instructive document, illustrating, in our ignornneo 
of its author, the paucity of our mformation touch- 
ing the leading characters of the day. So far as 
our evidence goes, Christianity during thi.s penotl 
spread no farther than it had before the death 
of Paul, except toward the cast and north in Asia 
Minor, where it reached Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
Bithynia U P IB. The Apocalj-pse gives as the 
namc-s of some chnrchcs in Asia Alinor (Smyrna, 
Fergamum, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Thj'atira) 
not mentioned in Paul’s letters or the Book of 
Acts, and the Epistle to Titus shows that Chris- 
tianity had already reached Crete. For Alexamlna 
wo have no direct evidence, but Christianity must 
have gone there early, in all probability long before 
the end of the Ist century. In general tho sceno o. 
the liLstory in this, as in the Pauline period, "was 
tiie lands h"ing along the eastern ana northern 
shores of tlio -Mediterranean from Palc“tino to 
Italy. The clo^c of the Apostolic age a-iTr Uins- 
tianity firmly astabli.'hed at least in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, and already well starts on the 
couqnast of the Roman world. The Chn.sti.-rn* 
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were an object of suspicion to the State, and were 
■widely disliked by the populace, because of their 
lack of patriotism, their clannishness and exclusive- 
ness, their hostility to prevailing religious beliefs 
and practices, their fanatical disregard of common 
worlmy interests, and their puritanic denunciation 
of popular amusements and pastimes. They came 
chiefly from the lower grades of society, particu- 
larly the class of slaves and freedmen (another 
ground of offence against them in the opinion of 
many) ; but there were some among them of werdth 
and social standing (cf. Ph 4“, Ja 2’ 4** ; Eusebius, 
HE iii. 18). The movement was not ostensibly a 
social one, and yet it bad social consequences be- 
cause of its recognition of the moral and religions 
MssibUities of 9ie lowest, and its emphasis upon 
Christian brotherhood and equality. The Chris- 
tians were still expecting the speedy return of 
Christ, involving the do^vnfall of the great Boman 
empire and the end of the present age ; and they 
had a profound belief in the elect character of the 
Church and its ultimate enjoyment of the blessings 
promised to believing Israel. They therefore found 
their life largely in the future. Their religious 
services had taken on a more or less stereotyped 
character, and their local societies or churches 
were already somewhat definitely organized. They 
were conscious of belonging to one great Churcn 
of Christ, and the feeling of unity between the 
most wdely separated communities found constant 
expression. Their hopes and ideals were every- 
where much the same, and they were in possession 
of many of the beliefs and principles wliich still 
control Christendom. The Church at large was 
not yet an organized institution, but Christianity 
was already well started upon its historic career. 

4. Development of theology. — ^The first disciples 
were not theolomans, and did not concern them- 
selves particularly with theological questions ; but 
their con'viction that Jesus was the Messiah led 
to a considerable modification of traditional beliefs, 
and became the starting-point in the development 
of a specifically Christian theology. Belie-ving 
Jesus to be the Messiah, they were thro'wn into 
consternation by His untimely death, coming as it 
seemed while M^essiah’s work was still undone and 
the Kingdom not yet inaugurated. Their belief 
in His Messiahship could not have survived had 
it not been for the conviction that He was alive 
^ain, which speedily took possession of them. 
Tliat conviction meant the rehabilitation of their 
old hopes. Jesus had risen in order to do Messiah’s 
work, and if He did not at once ‘restore the 
kingdom to Israel ’ (Ac 1*), — if He were absent for 
a time, — it was only that Israel might be prepared 
by repentance and rmhtconsness for the enjoyment 
of the blessings of the IGngdom which He would 
speedily return to establish.' The supreme duty 
of His followers, then, was to proclaim His coming, 
and to prepare their countrymen for it. But their 
proclamation must seem absurd to those who did 
not believe Him to be the Messiah ; and so the 
imperative need of the hour must be to con'vince 
their fellows of His Messiahship. 

Proof was fonnd In BIi wonderful works, snd psrtlcularlj In 
IVu resurrection (Ao sn etc.), the dlsclplcr testimony to 
the latter fact being conflrtned by an appeal to OT prophecy 
To the seemingly fatal objection that He had, after all, 
done nothing that the Messiah sras expected to do, and that 
llis life and death were entirely unworthy of the Jiesslanlc 
dignitj’, it was replied that He would return to do Messiah's 
work when Israel was prepared, and that the Scripture foretold 
a twofold Messianic coming — the one in humility, Inrohdng 
eufferlng and death, and the other in glory, for the setting up 
of the Kingdom (suit.). Here lay the ners'e of the firstdisaples' 
preaching. In this novel assumption of a ^ond Ckiming is to 
^ found the distinctive feature of primitive Christian theology. 
Theli’ apologetic did not consist In showing that Jesus had 
■‘it'iwy done Messiah’s work; it did not involve any great 
modification or spiritualization of tradlUonal Ideas as to the 
fh®™bter of that work and as to the nature of the Messianic 
Kingdom. It aimed only at proving that Jesus ■was really the 


Messiah, and that He might therefore be trusted yet to do all 
that had been expected. In their emphasis upon the second 
coming they lost the full significance of the first, and failed to 
understand Jesus’ complete transformation of traditional values. 
Why, contrary to common expectation, should there be a two- 
fold coming? Why had Jesus, being the Messiah, lived a life 
of humility and died upon the cross? That they found the 
situation foretold in the Scriptures seems to have satisfied them, 
though they very likely believed, as was not unnatural, and as 
Paul's words in 1 Co 15< perhaps suggest, that the first coming 
had its place in the promotion of repentance and righteousness, 
and so in the preparation of the people for the Kin^om, which 
could not appear until they had repented (Ac Sisn.). But Uds 
was a subordinate matter. 

The question of Jesus’ origin, nature, and rela- 
tion to God, which later became bo important, 
was not raised amon" these early disciples. The 
common traditional i£sa of the Messiah as a man 
called and supematnrally endowed by God seems 
to have been accepted without question (Ac 2^ •* 
3** etc.). Nothing in Jesus’ words or deeds or in 
the events of His life led them to modify the 
existing view. The one controlling belief was in 
the future coming, and the one imperative duty 
was preparation for the enjoyment of the bless- 
ing of the Kingdom then to he established. 

With the conversion of Paul a new period opened 
in the history of Christian theology. The central 
truth to him was not the second coming of Christ, 
hut the transformation of man’s nature here and 
now by the indwelling of the Divrine. His theology 
was rooted in his religions experience. Out of 
that experience, interpreted in the light of con- 
temporary Greek thought, was bom a theory of 
redemption entirely unlike anything known to 
the early disciples. The theory involved the 
transformation of man’s evil fleshly nature by the 
power of the Divine Spirit, Christ, wth whom he 
IS mystically united through faith. Thus united 
to Cnrist, a man dies ivith Him ■onto the flesh and 
rises ivith Him unto a new life in the Spirit, a life 
of holiness and freedom. Salvation is thus a 
present, not merely a future, reality ; and the trao 
spiritnal resurrection of the Christian takes place 
now and here. The future resurrection ivill mean 
only the substitution for the present fleshly body, 
in which the Christian is compelled to dwell wlme 
on earth, of a new spiritual body fitted to the 
spiritual life which has already begun. Paul’s 
theoiy involved also the Deity of Christ, through 
mystical union with whom a man’s nature is trans- 
formed. It was in his doctrine of redemption that 
the historic belief in the Deity of Christ found its 
basis. 

Into the details of Paul’s thought we cannot 
enter further here. His system is found in all its 
essential features in the earliest of bis extant 
writing — the Epistle to the Galatians — as well as 
in the latest (see McGiffert, ch. iii, also pp. 221 IT. 
and 378 S'.). 

The peculiar type of thought of which Pa'ul is 
the earliest representative tmpears also in a frag- 
mentaiy way m the First Epistle of Peter; and 
the Fourth Gospel and First Epistle of John are 
dominated by it (so also the Epistles of Ignatius 
of the early 2nd century). Though Jesus is repre- 
sented as sjicaking bo extensively in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is the thought of the author rather 
than of Jesus Himself that appears both in Gospel 
and Epistle. In both we find the conception of 
the need of the transformation of man’s nature 
by the indwelling of the Divine, and the belief in 
the Deity of Christ, through union vritli whom 
the transformation is effected. In spite of many 
divergencies between John and Paul, the general 
type of thought is the same, and the agreements 
far ontwemh the diflerences. 

In the otlier writings of the NT and in Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians an altogether diflerent 
type of theology appears, more nearly akin to that 
of the early Jemsh disciples. The influence of 
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Paul is hardly seen except in the common belief 
that the Jewish law has been abrogated, and that 
Christtanitv is open on equal terms to men of every 
race. To all these tmters the gospel is the promise 
of salvation for those who keep the latv of God. 
Salvation is a future thing, involving, in the 
thought of some, who retained the conception of 
the early Jewish disciples, a share in an earthly 
kingdom to be setup by Christat His return and to 
endure for a season (Rev 20'“^‘), and in the thought 
of all, the enjoyment of a blessed immortality in 
heaven. The principal condition of salvation is 
the keepiim of God’s commandments as revealed 
by Jesus Christ. This must be preceded by re- 
pentance, and repentance by faith, — which means, 
primarily, the conviction that God -rtTll reward 
those who keep, and punish those who break. His 
law, — •without which faith no one •will repent and 
obey God’s commandments. The work of Jesus 
Christ was to bring to men a knowledge of God’s 
law and its sanctions, and by Him they would be 
j udged. He was thus at once Mediator of salvation 
and Judge of the world, and the titles ‘Sariour’ 
and ‘ Lord ’ were both commonly applied to Him. 
The exalted position which He occupied led Chris- 
tians to thipK of Him as standing in a relation of 
peculiar intimacy with God, and in course of time 
to speculate about the origin and nature of that 
relationship. Bv some it was thought that His 
supernatural enaowment began at the time of His 
baptism, when He was called by God and equipped 
for His work by the gift of the Spirit (cf. the 
accounts of the baptism in the Gospels, esp. the 
text given in Justin Mart 3 T’s Dialogue with 
Trypho, 103, and also the t^tiraony of Justin, 
ib. 48, and Eusebius, HE v. 28. 3). By others He 
was given a supernatural origin, being represented 
ns the child of the Holy Spirit (as in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke) ; wliile still others pushed His 
origin even further back, and thought of Him as a 
pre-existent Being who had come doivn from heaven 
(thus, e.g„ the Pastoral Epistles, Hebrews, Apoca- 
lypse, and Clement). Uliere this general type of 
tnought prevailed, an adequate motive for assum- 
ing the Deity of Christ, such as actuated Paul 
and those who felt the influence of his theory of 
redemption, was lacking. Endowment irith the 
Spirit at baptism, supernatural birth, pre-existence 
— none of them involved Deity in the strict sense. 
It was not due to these Christians, but to Paul 
and his school, that the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ finally became a part of historic Christian 
theology. 

The two types of thought that have been de- 
scribed developed for the most part independently 
of one another for some generations ; but even in 
■n-ritings representing controllingly one or the other 
type, traces of the opposite tendency sometimes 
appear, and towards tlie close of the 2nd cent, the 
two were combined by irenams, bishop of Lyons, 
who made both man’s obedience to the Di^'inc law 
and the transformation of his nature through the 
infusion of Divine grace necessaiy to salvation, 
and 80 laid the foundations of historic Catholic 
theology. In the combination much of Paul’s 
thouglit was lost; but the essential feature of it — 
that human nature is eril and must be transformed 
by union with the Divine — was pemianentlj- con- 
served, and became the basis of the sacramental i 
system, which we find, as a rnatter of fact, already 
foreshadowed in 1 Co 10 and in Jn 3 and 6. 

5 - Ethical ideals. — To the primitive Jewish 
disciples, Christianity was primardy not an ethical 
but a Messianic movement. It is true tliat they 
bolieveti, with John the Baptist and svitb Jesus, 
that rightcoasne.«s was a condition of sharing In 
the blessings of the coming IHngdom (cf. Ac 2"). 
It was becau.se of the unrighteousness of the 


1 Mople that Jesus had not established it during 

His earthly life, and not until there was general 
repentance would He return (Ac But they 

interpreted righteousne.ss in the ordinary Jewish 
way as the keeping of the revealed Law of God 
in all its parts, and introduced little change in 
current ethical ideals. They saw in Christianity 
the promise of the speedy realization of the 
Messianic lungdom and their o^wn participation in 
its blessings, but apparently they did not feel the 
need of new ethical ideals and new moral power, 
and they did not think of looking to Christianity 
for them. 

To Paul, as has already been seen, Christianity 
was an altogether different thing. He had ex- 
perienced a serious moral crisis, and had passed 
tlirough a severe moral struggle such as the earlier 
disciples had not knoum, and he found in Chris- 
tianity, above all else, the satisfaction of liis moral 
needs. Christianity, as he conceived it, was a 
religion offering to him and to every man a new 
moral power sufficient to transform him from an 
evil to a good being, from a sinner to a saint His 
theory of redemption did not find general accept- 
ance, — in fact it was commonly quite misunder- 
stood, — but his conviction that Christianity* has to 
do fundamentally with release from sin and with the 
\ promotion of holiness speedity became wide-spread. 
Prom him, too, came the sharp contrast between 
‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ which ha.s dominated Christian 
thought ever since. Those wlio came after him 
were not, as a rule, so thoroughgoing ns he at this 
point, but the idea of the Christian life ns a moral 
conflict — the warring of two opposing principles, a 
fleshly and a spiritual — was common at an early 
date. Holiness thus came to be regarded ns the 
principal mark of the Cliristinn life, and sins of 
the flesh were esteemed the worst of nli sins. 
Primitive Christian literature is full of exhorta- 
tions to purity, and of denunciations of unchastity 
and lust. The lenient view taken of sexual im- 
morality by the contemporary heathen world, and 
the close connexion between it and some of the 
religious cults of the day, doubtless had much ty 
do ivith the frequent references to the subject in 
early Christian documents ; but behind it all, even 
though seldom coming to expression, lay the 
Fanlme contrast between flesh and spirit, and the 
conviction that impurity of the flesh drives away 
the Holy Spirit and maaes His continued present 
Avith the individual and ■with the Church impossible 
(cf., in addition to the many passages in Pauls 
OAvn Epistles, He 10®, Jude and cap. the 2nd 
cent, writings — Hennas, Mand. v. and x., and 

2 Clement 14), Paul himself was not an lactic 
in any strict sense ; he even opposed asceticism in 
matters of food and drink, when it appeared in 
Rome and Colossa; (Bo 14 and Col 2) ; but hinU 
of an ascetic tendency appear in his Epistles _(Ro 8 , 

1 Co 6' 9®), particularly in connexion with the 
relation of the sexes (cf, 1 Co 7). In fact, the 
subsequent development of Catholic asceticism ■was 
already foreshadowed, though the process Avas still 
in its incipiency, in the Apostolic age (see t"® P™' 
test against it in 1 Ti 4*“^). See AscetXCT.sm (Chr.). 

Another controlling contrast in primitive Chris- 
tian ethics, due in part to the same cause, in part 
to the prevailing expectation of tiie speedy return 
of Christ, was that between this Avorld and the 
next — promoting a spirit of nnworldllncss, or other- 
worldliness, which has remained a pciroanrot 
feature of the Christian •view of lifa The disciple* 
early came to regard themselves as a people calico 
out of the midst of a corrupt generation and ret 
apiart as God’s own; and to live as citizen* oi 
another world, to fix one's afl'ections ni>on higher 
than earthly things, to be separate from this world 
and superior to its interests and concerns— thl* wm 
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regarded as the truly Christian attitude (of., c.g., 
2 Co 6”, Gal 6>*, Ph 3“ Col 3^ Ja4S 1 Jn 2>» ; and 
also the striking passage in the 2nd cent. Epistle 
to Diognctus, 6n.). Not harmony uith one’s 
environment, ns in classic Greek ethics, but revolt 
against it, and the carrying on of a life entirely 
detached from it — this was the Christian ideal 
already in the Apostolic ago. And this spirit 
worked together ivith the controlling emphasis 
upon fleshly purity to promote asceticism, and 
ultimately, though not yet in the Apostolic age, 
its naturm fruit— monasticism (cf. the prophetic 
remark of Paul in 1 Co 5“). 

The sharp contrast between the two worlds, and 
the recomition of the present world as evil, did 
not result in a desire to change existing condi- 
tions ; no social revolution was contemplated. The 
division of society into rich and poor, master and 
slave, was treated as normal. The^ effort was 
made to introduce Christian principles into all the 
relations of life, hut the desire to escape from the 
class to which one happMed to belong was not 
encouraged (cf. 1 Co 1^'). There is frequent 
emphasis in the writings of the age upon one’s 
common duties as father, husband, •wife, child, 
servant (Eph 6, Col 3, 1 P 2, 1 Ti 6, Tit 2), and 
even occasionally as citizen (Eo 13**’, 1 P 2'^”, 
Tit 3', 1 Clement 60. 61). However evil the 
present world may be, the Christian is to walk in 
such a way as to rive no just ground of offence to 
outsiders, is to show proper respect to all men, 
and to live honourably, quietly, peaceably, and 
blamelessly with every one (Ro 1^’“^ 13’, Ph 2“, 
1 P2” etc.). 

The ideal of social service and the desire to 
promote the spirit of brotherhood in the world at 
targe had little place among the early Christiana. 
Bather to gather out of the world a company of 
holy men, heirs of the promised Kingdom— this 
was their great aim (cf. the Eucharistic prayers in 
the early 2nd cent. Didachc, 9. 10). It is true that 
love is frequently insisted upon in the unitings of 
the Apostolic age, hut it commonly takes the form 
of love for the Christian brethren, which is to be 
manifested in charity, hospitality, sympathy, con- 
cord, forbearance, tender-heartedness, forgiveness, 
humility, etc. And even when it is not so limited, 
it usually appears as only one of a number of 
virtues (cf. 1 Ti2>", 4», 6», 2 Ti 2= 3''’, Jn 1”, 2»). 
The place of supremacy given to it by Christ and 
after Him by Paul is accorded to it by no other 
■writers of the age. (The striking passage in 
1 Clement 4911. is hardly sufficient to justify us 
in making an exception of the author). But the 
influence of Jesus is seen nevertheless in the 
general emphasis — common to most of our sources 
— upon the virtues of gentleness, peaceableness, 
forbearance, and humility. ■ Nothing is said of the 
duty of insisting upon one’s rights and demanding 
proper recognition from others. Self-abnegation 
in one’s relations with one’s fellows, rather than 
self-assertion, is the recognized ideal. 

But the contrast ■with tlie prevailing ethical 
sentiment of the Roman world was not confined to 
a difference in ideals. The Christians recognized 
the moral law, which it was their duty to obey, 
as given directly by revelation from God, the 
revelation involving also on announcement of the 
future sanctions attending obedience and dis- 
obedience. There was thus a definiteness and 
compulsion about Christian ethics not commonly 
found elsewhere. Emphasis upon the hope of 
rewanl and the fear of punishment, ns grounds 
of moral conduct, is very common in our sources 
{e.a. 1 Co 6' 9“ 15“ 2 Co 9«, Gal 5“ 6», Col 1», 
1 P 3®, He 2’ 10“, 1 Ti 6”). But higher motives 
are also frequently urged : to walk worthily of one's 
calling as God’s elect, to please and glorify God, 


to be like Christ, to be true to one’s opportunities 
and responsibilities, to help, not harm, one’s 
brethren, to promote the good name of Chris- 
tianity in the world at large (cf. 1 Co 6™, Ph 2“, 
Col 3’, 1 Th 2“ 4>, 1 P 115 # la 41^ 1 Clement 30). 
It meant much also that the early Christians 
believed that Christianity was for all men, low as 
well as high, and that they recognized the moral 
possibilities even of the meanest. Christianity, 
indeed, supplied a new and mighty moral en- 
thusiasm for the masses of the people, and that in 
spite of tlie fact that already the ominous dis- 
tmetion between two grades of morality, one for 
the common man and the other for the spiritual 
£lite, was beginning to appear (cf. 1 Co 7 and 
Didache, 6). 

So far as moral performance was concerned, it 
evidently left much to be desired. Of this the 
repeated exhortations and warnings in the Chris- 
tian literature of the period are suflident evidence, 
and we have direct record of some striking examples 
of immorality {e.g. Ac 6, 1 Co 6. 11, Jude “•). It 
is worthy of notice, too, that the Christians bore a 
bad moral reputation among their pagan neigh- 
bours, due largely, no doubt, to prejudice, but tUso 
in part well founded (cf. 1 Tli 4’*, 2 Th 3”, 1 P 2“). 
But in spite of all this, it is clear that Christianity 
was a controllingly moral movement, and that it 
involved a real moral improvement on the part of 
many of its adherents. The very insistence upon 
the matter in our sources sliows that there was a 
strenuous ethical ideal, and that the Christians 
themselves recognized its binding character ; and 
we have abundant testimony to the effects of 
Christianity upon the lives of its converts (see not 
only the writings of the Christians themselves, 
but also the tacit witness of Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan). In general, it may be said that the 
common notion of the Christians was that the aim 
of Christianity is to make men purer and better 
here, in order to a blessed immortality hereafter. 

6. Development of orgaairation,— In primitive 
Jevirisb Christianity no organization was needed in 
the beginning, for the disciples regarded them- 
selves simply ns heralds of the coming Kingdom. 
It might perhaps have been expected that they 
would form in Jerusalem a separate sjmagogue, 
but this they ajmarently did not do, and the 
failure to do it .«now8 how little they regarded 
themselves ns a distinct sect, "riieir desire was 
to convince their fellow-countiymien of Jesus’ 
Messiuhsliip, and so win Him disciples, rather than 
to form a religious cult or society of their own. 
Certain Christians, particularly James the brother 
of Jesus, and others who had stood in relations of 
intimacy with Him, such as the Twelve, naturally 
had large influence in the Jerusalem circle, but 
there is no sign that this involved any official 
position or appointment. Some sort of an organ- 
ization, however, the disciples had .at an early 
date. As a brotherhood they felt it their duty to 
care for the necessities of the needy among them, 
and so a committee was appointed lor the mstribu- 
tion of aid (Ac 6). Beyond this we do not know 
that the early Jerusalem Christians went; bnt 
ultimately, after the final break u-ith their unbe- 
lieving countrymen, the Jewish Churches were 
organized as independent institutions, though the 
exact form which the organization took is unknown 
tons. 

In the non-Jewish ■world conditions were different. 
Here, too, the expectation of the speedy consumma- 
tion made any careful organization seem unneces- 
sary, and the conviction of the presence of the 
Spirit made human officials seem superflnous. Bnt 
the founding of churches began at an early date ; 
and in them, although for some time leadership 
devolved naturally upon men specially endowed 
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by the Spirit, such as apostles, prophets, and 
teachers, gradually the necessities oi the case led 
to a more formal organization, substitutes being 
required for the inspired men who might not 
always be present. Two classes of officials — 
bishops and their assistants, the deacons — existed 
in some churches before the end of the Apostolic 
age_; but the development of the threefold ministry 
— bishop, presbyter, and deacon — belongs to the 
2nd centuiy. 

7. Religious services. — ^The earlj Jerusalem dis- 
ciples were devout Jews, and continued to observe 
the religious practices and to attend the religious 
services of their people. Their common religious 
life as Christians expressed itself not so much in 
formal services as in informal gathering from 
house to house, where their community or feeling 
as_ disciples of Jesus and heirs of the approaching 
Kingdom found natural and familiar expression. 
Concerning the subsequent development within 
the Jeivish Christian Churches we have no in- 
formation. 

In the Gentile world all seems at first to have 
been equally informal ; but the attitude of hostility 
towards the religious practices and principles of 
the heathen world, taken by Paul ana other early 
missionaries, made it necessary for converts to 
Christianity to repudiate, as a rtue, their old cults, 
and to find their religious life wholly -within the 
Christian circle. Thus it was inevitable that a 
Christian cult should early develop, to meet the 
need of those who were cut off from the religious 
exercises to which they had been accustomed. 
Christian -worship became ultimately very elaborate 
and ornate, and took on many of the features of 
the cults which it displaced, but in the Apostolic 
age we discover only the beginnings of the develop- 
ment. Our information on the subject is almost 
wholly confined to the Church of Corinth, and there 
all was very simple and informal. The Cludstians 
met frequently for religious worship and mutual 
edification, and also at otlier times to partake of a 
common meal. The former occasions are referred 
to by Paul in 1 Co 14. At these meetings the 
Christians engaged in various religious exercises, — 
prayer, praise, prophecy, teaching, speaking with 
tongues, — the -wmole service being controlled oy the 
Pnxuine idea of the presence of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose influence the disciples were inspirea to pray 
or prophesy or engage in other religions exercises. 
Perfect freedom of expression was granted to all, | 
but it was assumed that only those who were 
prompted thereto by the Spirit would take active 
part in the services. _ The freedom was not for the 
individual as an individual, but as a mouthpiece 
of the Spirit. At the time when Paul uTote, this 
liberty had already resulted in serious disorder, and 
the meetings had degenerated into scenes of confu- 
sion and discord. In dealing iiith the difficulties, he 
laid doivn two principles of far-reaching importance. 
Tlie first was that the services arc solelj' for the 
edification of those present, and all the exercises 
must be conducted with that end in view. Only 
such gifts must be employed, and only under such 
conditions, as -will promote the good of al_l._ But 
how can one refuse to utter what the Spirit im- 
parts, even though it be unintelligible or untimely T 
In reply to this question, Paul stated a second 
general principle of equal importance -with the 
first: ‘T/ie spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets,’ that is, an inspired man has the 
right and duty to exercise judgment in the use of 
his spiritual gifts, and to employ them only in such 
a waj* as to promote edification. The utterance 
of the=e two principles foreshadows the passing of 
the original treedom. If an individual fails to 
exercise discretion in the u.se of his gifts, he roust 
be controlled by his bretliren, and tlins the way Is 


prepared for a regular order of service, and for the 
appointment of certain persons to take charge of 
the meetings, and to see that all is done decently 
and in order. There is no sign that Paul himself 
contemplated such a result, but the stereotyping 
process ensued in course of time. In Rome, before 
the end of the 1st cent., it was already -well under 
way, and regularly appointed officials were in 
control of the services (cf. 1 Clement, 40 ff., 44); 
and before long the early freedom bad given way 
almost everywmere to liturgical rules (cf. Didache, 
9f. ; Justin, Apol. 67 ; Ignatius, Magn. 7, Trail. 7, 
Smym. 8). 

In addition to the meetings already dosoribod, 
the Christians at Corinth were in the habit of 
gathering from time to time to shore in a common 
meal. At this meal they not only partook of food 
and drink for the ordinary purpose of satisfying 
hunger and thirst, but it w'as their custom, as was 
apparently the case among the early Jerusalem 
disciples, to eat bread and di-ink -wine in commemo- 
ration of Jesns. At the time when Paul wrote, 
the meals had degenerated into scenes of discord 
and debauchery. Under these circumstances ho 
informed the Corinthians that the commemoration 
of Christ’s death was the chief purpose of the meal, 
and not eating and drinking for their oivn sake ; 
and he commanded them to satisfy their hunger at 
home, that they might be able to commemorate 
Christ in the right spirit, and make the meal 
wholly a religious service (1 Co 11“-**). The im- 
mediate efl'ect of Paul’s attitude in this matter we 
do not know. The common meals continued in 
some quarters for generations, but ultimately they 
ivere everywhere given np, and the religious cere- 
mony known as the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper 
alone remained. In subsequent centuries it 
became the central featm-e or the Christian cult. 
A very elaborate ceremonial ctow up in connexion 
-with it, and it -ivas regarded os the most sacred 
and mysterious of all religious rites (see nrtt. 
Agape and Eucharist). 

In the Didache, 9, it is commanded that none 
except baptized persons bo allowed to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. This is the earliest explicit 
statement of a general rule which, it may fairlj’ bo 
supposed, was commonly operative from the begin- 
ning j for the sacred meals of the early ChriatianB 
can hardly have been shared by any not belonging 
to the Christian circle, and admission to it was 
commonly, if not invariably, marked by the cere- 
mony of biyjtism (sec art. Baptism). 

8. SiCTificance of the Apostolic age. —The 
Apostolic ago is the period of Christian origins, 
and as sneb bos a signilicanco attaching to no otlier 
in the history of the Church. It -was during tliis 
period that tho Church as an organization came 
into existence, and the foundations were laid uj>on 
-which subsequent ages built. Most of tlie ten- 
dencies that appear in Christian history are to be 
found at least in germ in the Church of the 1st 
ccntniy. 

It is through the Apostolic age also that -we get 
our knowledge of Jesus Christ. To it_wo owe not 
simply the -written accounts of His life, but also 
the impression of His personality which constitutes 
on integral part of onr picture of Him. It is 
that the very change of emphasis from Christs 
massage about God to His personally as Massiah 
involved a changed interpretation of His control- 
ling purpose.s, which has emonred Christian thought 
ever since- Ncverthelass, it is through the Ajiob- 
tolic age that -we approach Him, and from it that 
we get the information which enabias ns to under- 
stand Him in some raspects better than His owm 
disciples did. His person dominated^ the age, and 
the nienioty of His presence was a vivid and com' 
pclling reality. Tho days in wlvich men who knew 
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Him face to face were still alive and influential 
most always stand apart from other days in the 
regard of flis followers. 

On other accounts, too, the Apostolic age "will 
always have peculiar religious value. As the 
period of heginninM, there is an incomparable 
ireahnesa about it. Its vivid sense of the approach- 
ing consummation gives it an inspirational quality 
not found elsewhere ; and in it were produced the 
classic documents of Christianity from which all 
Christians since have drawn relirious sustenance. 
This fact alone is enough to mark it oS" from all 
other ages in the history of the Church, 

But another significance has been ascribed by 
Christian tradition to the Apostolic age. During 
the 2nd cent, there grew np a conception of Apos- 
tolic authority which has prevailed ever since, and 
has given the 1st cent, a worth and dignity to 
which the fact that it is the period of Christian 
origins and nearest in time to Jesus Christ would 
not of itself entitle it. In the effort to repudiate 
the errors of the Marcionites and Gnostics, which 
were spreading rapidly in the 2nd cent., certain 
leaders of the Church began to insist upon the 
teaching of the Apostles, that is, the Twelve and 
Paul, as the sole standard and norm of Christian 
faith, on the ground that they had been chosen 
by Christ to be the founders of His Church, and 
had been endowed with the Spirit in such measure 
as to render them infallible witnesses to the will 
and truth of God, In the effort to define the 
teaching of the Apostles, and to show^ that they 
gave no support to the vagaries of Marcion and the 
Gnostics, it was claimed that they had left certain 
writings together constituting an authoritative 
Scripture canon, and had framed a creed contain- 
ing the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith. 
Whoever would be a member of the true Church, 
and so an heir of salvation, must unfeignedly accept 
all that was taught both by canon and by creed. 
A sliarp line of demarcation was thus dra^vn be- 
tween the ago of the Apostles and all subseouent 
generations. In the Apostolic age was found the 
standard for all lime to come. The Apostles them- 
selves came to bo regarded as figures supematurally 
endowed for the unique work of establishing the 
Church, and raised above the ordinary frailties 
and limitations of humanity. Their ofncial char- 
acter was so emphasized tnat all sense of their 
individuality was lost. The differences between 
them were forgotten, in the conviction that ns men 
divinely inspired they must all have been com- 
pletely one. Apart from Paul, history knows prac- 
tically nothing of their several careers, or the 
regions where they laboured, and the work they 
did ; and not until the 3rd cent., long after all 
authentic sources of information had disappeared, 
did tradition begin to busy, itself with them os 
individuals — a striking illustration of the indiffer- 
ence to historic reality to which the 2nd cent, 
theory of Apostolicity gave rise. As a result of 
that theory, all that the Apostles were supposed 
to have taught, whether by precept or example, 
acquired infallible authority ; and nothing in 
doctrine, in polity, in ritual, or in practice could 
be regarded os Christian unless diireetly or in- 
directly of Apostolic origin. Development on all 
these fines was made possible by the belief that 
the Apostles had also instituted a perpetual Apos- 
tolic office for the government and guidance of the 
Church, the incumbents of which were endowed 
with the power to interpret infallibly the M-ill and 
truth of God. Bible and creed were thus supple- 
mented by the living voice of the Catholic e^co- 
patc, and the Church was enabled to conform to 
new conditions and to meet new needs as they 
arose, without ostensibly breaking away from its 
Apostolic foundations or giving up its theory of 


Apostolic authority. The Protestant reformers of 
the 16th cent, rejected the Catholic doctrine of an 
infallible episcopate, but the Catholic belief in 
Apostolic authority was retained, and the Bible 
was regarded as the complete and final expression 
of Apostolic teaching on all conceivable subjects. 
Eeveiation and inspiration were supposed to have 
ceased with the age of the Apostles, and the 
development that had taken place under the aegis 
of episcopal authority was repudiated. The effort 
was made to return to the conditions of the Apos- 
tolic age, and to bring the Church into complete 
conformity to its principles and practices in all 
respects, nothing bmg regarded as truly Christian 
unless it enjoyed the authority of Apostolic precept 
or example. Cf. next article. 

This belief still prevails widely in connexion with 
doctrine, but in tne matter of ritual and polity it 
has been generally abandoned. Moreover, the whole 
conception of Apostolic authority has been given 
up by many in modern times, and it has come to 
be widely held that the age of the Apostles Avas 
essentially like any other in the history of the 
Church, that it was confronted with its OAvn prob- 
lems and difficulties, and that the men who met 
and solved them were of like passions and limita- 
tions with Christians of all ages. 

This change of attitude has been of immense his- 
torical and religions value. A reality attaches to 
the Apostolic age and to the figures of the early 
leaders of the Church which they never possessed 
before. For the first time an understanding of the 

E eriod and a genuinely historical treatment of it 
ave become possible, and from the religions ex- 
periences of the Apostles and their companions, 
now more clearly understood and appreciated, 
modem Christians ore gaining new inspiration and 
instmetion. 

tazRiiUM.— Of older books on tho Apostolic Sfo should bo 
mentioned : Neander, Gtschichte der Pjianzunff und Leitvng 
der ehrittliehen Eirehe dutch die Apostel, 1832 (Bag, tr. 1842); 
Banr, Paulue der ApoStel Jesu ChrCeti, I84B (Env. tr, 1873 ff.) 
{an epoch-making work setting forth the conception of early 
Christian history which was adopted by the Tubingen school In 
general), followed In 1853 by Dae ChrieteuVium und die ehritt- 
Tiehe Eirehe der drti ereten Jahrhunderte (Eng, tr. 1878 ff.); 
Ritschl, Entetehung der altkalholitehen Eirehe, 1850 (2nd cd. 
1857, entirely worked over) [in its second edition another 
epoch-making book, which did more than any other to break 
the dominance of tho Tubingen intciyrctatlon of early Church 
history) ; Renan, Ilietoirt dee Originee du Chrietianieme, 

7 vols., 1B03O.; ot wore recent works, Welssficker, Dae 
apottol. Zeilalter der ehrietl. Eirehe, 1880 (8rd cd. 1002 ; Eng. 
tr. 1805) (the most innuential of modern histories of the Apos- 
tolic age): Pfleldcrer, Dae Urchrietenthum, 1887 (2nd ed. 
1002), also Die Bntstehung dee Chrietenthume, 1005 (Eng. tr. 
1005); McGiifert, jffisf. qf Chrielianitg in the Apoetolie Age, 
1897 (rev. cd. 1899); Bartlet, The Apoetolie Age, 1S99; Wcmle, 
Die Anfange uneerer Eeligion, 1901 (2nd ed. 1004 ; Eng. tr. 
1903 n.) ; Dobschiita, Die urchristl. Gemeinden, 1902 (Eng. tr. 
1904), and his brief sketch, Dae apostolieehe Zeilalter, 1000 ^ 
the Eeligionegeeehiehttiehe TolksMleher)’, Knopf, Dae naeh- 
cpoetol. Zeilalterj 1905 ; Ropes, The Apoetolie Age in the Light 
qf Uodem Oritieiem, 1900. The various standard lives of Paul, 
works on KT literature and theology. Church histories, and 
histories of doctrine, which deal more or less fully with our 
subject. It Is not necessary to specify. 

A, C. McGiffert. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION.— I. The prin- 
ciple of ministry in the NT.— That from the 
Apostles’ time there has existed in tho Christian 
Church a ministry exercising official functions by 
regular devolution of authority is a fact Avhich 
few historians ivould have disputed, if no claim 
had been made on its behalf to be a necessary 
part of the institution of Christ But ns this 
claim is nut fonvard on behalf of Churches re- 
taining the canonical orders, and Mso by Prasby- 
terinns. Apostolic succession becomes a significant 
fact, and therefore a doctrine. Consequently it 
demands a closer and more vigorous scrutiny than 
would othenvise attend an investigation into the 
origin of the Christian Ministrj’. Tho theory is 
that Christ, having established a society primarily 
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visible and historical, gave to that society a 
recognizable unity and cohesion, not only by 
instituting in Baptism a sacrament of initiation, 
and in the Eucharist a sacrament of corporate 
life, but also by perpetuating its collective ■witness 
in a continuous and authoritative ministry. 

This principle has often, and not unnaturally, been expressed 
in crude ana unhlstorical fonns. It has, for example, been 
common to confuse the question of a true principle of ministry 
with that of the manner in which this principle has been 
realized in history. This has led to discussions on the Divine 
right of bishops ns an exclusive form of Church government; 
and caused stress to be laid on nn all but mechanical system of 
devolving episcopal authority whicli the facts of early Church 
history, so far as known, do not fustif3', and which is too formal 
to be consistent with nn organically developing socictj’. Hooker 
was right when, in opposing the Presbjterian theory, he con- 
tented himself with affirming that episcopacy ‘ best agreed with 
the sacred Scripture’ (Eccl. Pof. iii. 10, but cf. vii. 11). 

Or, again, the sacerdotalism of the third cent, has been un- 
warrantably intruded into the first, and the whole matter 
treated as though it were a question whether Christ had set 
up a pricstlj' caste, to which the mj'steries of religion were 
entrusted, and without which spiritual life was not onlj- 
hindered but Impossible. Thess methods of thought have fed 
to narrow and tclffinical inquiries into the sacramental character 
of holy orders, the form and matter of the rite by which they 
were conferred, and the precise conception of the various 
powers which from time to time it has been intended to convej'. 
Such, for example, is the papal Bull Apostoltas Cttrcr, con- 
demning Anglican orders on the ground tliat the Ordinal of 
Edward vj. departed from the intention of its mediieval pre- 
decessors in denjing sacrificial poiver to presbiters. 

But the crudest form of the argument, in spite of ifacanlaj-’s 
ridicule (Essay on Gladetone on Church and State), witncsses'to 
certain facts of the Church’s development which may not he 
ignored. The Niceno canons, a.d. 325 (No. 4), make careful 
arrangemonts, on the basts of universal custom, for the due 
perpetuation of the ministry In all parts of the Church. In 
the Srd cent. Cyprian can speak of Uic united episcopate as 
retaining the authority entrusted by Christ Himself to the 
Twelve (see below). The end of the 2nd cent, witnessed a 
universal episcopate, the descent of which from Apostles was 
not questioned, but used fn argument by writers like Irenaius 
(Wp. Hot, ill. 2, 3, fv. 40, 42, 53, v. 20) and Tcrtiiliian (rfs 
PrattcripL 32, ado. Mare. Iv. 6 , Apol. 47; cf. Hegesippus, in 
Euseb. iv. 22). In the early days of the 2nd cent. Ignatius 
wrote that, apart from the threefold ministry, ’there is not 
even the name of church’ {Trait. 3). It is not, therefore, 
scientific to dismiss the doctrine of Apostolic succession because 
the statement of it has been inadequate or extraragant. This 
Is true of most, it not all, Christian doctrines. 

The object of the present article is to show what 
reasons there are, in view of the facts and principles 
of the NT, for believing that the great institution 
of the Christian ministry belongs to the sub- 
stance of Christianity. Whatever variations may 
have attended its transmission (as, e.g., in the 
case of the supposed right of the Alexandrian 
presbyters until the time of Bishop Heraclas, A.D. 
233, to consecrate their oivn chief pastor [Jerome, 
Ep. 146 ad Evan^dutn ; see Bigg, BL p. 40 ; Gore, 
Ch. and Min., NoteB; J. Wortsworth, Ministry 
of Grace, pp. 135, 136]), the Ministry preserved 
an unbroken continuity in all churches till the 
16th century. The theory built upon this fact 
does not stand or fall with a sacerdotal con- 
ception of orders, but arises out of the facts 
of the Gospel narrative. ‘We find the Church,’ 
says Archbishop Temple, ‘ from the very beginning 
flowing out or the ministry’ {Sermon at Con- 
secration of Truro Cathedral). Whatever may be 
the function of the Church, whether it be the 
teacher of truth or the dispenser of sacraments, 
the inquiry is not ■vitally afiected. Vl’here, as in 
the ’Western Church of the Jliddle .‘Vges, great 
stre.ss is laid upon the due celebration of the 
Eucharist, Apostolic succession will appear mainly i 
os a sacerdotal tlicory. WHiere, on the other liana, 
as in the age of tlie Gnostics, resistance to doctrinal 
error is tlio foremost con.sidcration, the ministry 
will nppe.ar rather as the Divinely appointed 
guardian of the Apostolic witn&«s to evangelical 
trutii. The two questions that are fundamentally 
imjKirtant are : (a) la the Church of Clirist n-s the 
object of salvation prior to tlie individti.al Cliri.stian ! 
(6) Does the Church as estahli.shcd by Chri.st present 
any of the features of a historical institution 7 It 


is only as these questions are answered that we can 
proceed to discover from history how the organic 
life of the society has been in fact developed. 

.Apostolic succession being nccepted as a prlndple of the 
Chureh's life, we do not commit ourselves to any one theory 
of the reasons which led, in the evolution of the Christian societv, 
to the establishment of the various orders of ministers. If the 
Seven of Ac 6 be, ns is frcquentlysupposcd, the original dc.icons, 
then we know that, whatever functions iiia.v from time to time 
have been engrafted on the office in tlie co'urse of history-, the 
neglect of the Hellenistic widow's was the occasion of their first 
election and ordination. WTiether a similar need for the due 
administration of the common purse (Hatch, BL 2), or the 
requirement of a foreign corresjxindent to represent each 
communitj’ fn its relations with the rest (Ramsaj', Church in 
the Roman Empire, xv. 3, xvii.), or the deman’d lor a vicar 
apostolic to guard the evangelical deposit from the attacks 
of heresj’, be the cause of the establishment of bishops; or 
whether, ns is more probable, a compic.xit}’ of causes, some 
more Influential in one rerion than in another, produced the 
universal episcopate, the Church still remains a dilTcrentiated 
and structural body, not a promiscuous gathering of persons 
professing Christian disclplesnip and organizing themselves for 
the promotion of common endL On the other hand, unless It 
be held that the Apostles c.\'ercised an absolute autliority in the 
primitive Church, and that the clerja’, or an}’ one order amongst 
them, succeeded to all the functions of the Apostolate— and 
! neither view agrees with the facts of the NT— it is manifest 
that a ministry regularly ordered from ATOstoIio times may 
; adapt itself to democratic institutions as rcadUy as, for example, 

! that of Congregationalism, which, as Dr. Dale has shown, is in 
thcoiy no more dependent on the popular will than any other 
{Uiitory of Enoliih Congreoalionahsm). The question at issue, 
therefore, really resolves itself into this— whether Christ li 
merely the source of a spirit wliich has found for itself a body, 
or whether tho body also has Christ for Its direct author. 

A. In TBB Gospels .— Gospel of Mark 
registers the stages by which the Christian 
community, with its characteristic message of 
forgiveness and endowment of the Holy Siiirit, 
was established through the public work of Jesus 
Clirist (F. C. Burkitt, St. luarEs Account of the 
Birth of the Church, pp. 3-5, cf. his Gospel Eutory 
and its Transmission, ch. 3). It is important to 
observe, as revealed in this Gospel, the principles 
which appear ns impressed upon it from the first. 
The headline of Mark’s narrative is, ‘ The beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Clirist, the Son of God’ (!*)• 
That the gospel is virtually identical with the 
Kingdom, of wliicJi K is the proclamation, is 
apparent from in which Jesus is described 

as taking up the work of the Baptist and an- 
nouncing as His message the approach of the 
Kingdom (cf. Mt 4^, Lk 4'“*“). Tiio identificntjon 
of the forerunner with tlie voice, which, according 
to the evangelical propliet (Is 4(F), wn.s to Iicrald 
the return of God’s people to tlie sacred city (Mk 1’), 
and the recognition of Jesus in His baptism^ as 
uniting the attributes of the expected Messiah 
with those of the Servant wlio is to be Jah well’s 
agent in the process of restoration (1" ; cf. Ps , 
Is 42‘), mark out tlie ‘coming of Jeans’ from 
Nazareth to Jordan and tho descent of the .Snirit 
(w.*’ as the first stage in the development of tlic 
Kingdom. 

The second stage i.s its proclamation by Jesns 
Himself on His return from tlie wilderness to 
Galileo (vr.i*-”). This is immediately followed by 
the call of Simon, Andre^a’, Jaine.’', and John 
(w.^*'**), whose designation to a future Apostolate 
seems to be indicated in the words, ‘I will make 
you to become fishers of men ’ (v.’’). To these is 
subsequently added Levi or Matthew (2’'). The 
method of the earlier ministry, as a scheme of 
selection from the multitude of those prepared 
to follow Him, is clearly seen in the avoidance of 
popularitj- and the frequent retirement by svlnch 

It Is marked ■“ IF). . , , . , 

Then follows the first great cri-ris out of ■wiiKii 
the incipient communitj* Issues with the ironrea^ 
of a definite fonn, never to !« lo*t_ through all 
subsequent developmenla. Christ retire” with 
adherents to the fcea of Galilee (3’). He a'cend' 

‘ the mountain ’ (v.^). He calls ‘ whom he bini* 
self ■wonld’ fv,*^), thus constituting the outer nn? 
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of His ‘disciples,’ -who become a society resting 
upon the Lord’s choice, no longer a promiscuous 
following united only by the uncertain bond of a 
common, though vanabfe, devotion to one Master. < 
Within this circle Jesus constitutes twelve (v.“) ; ^ 
Luke adds ‘whom also he named apostles’ (6“). ; 
But the importance of this appointment is clearly 
seen by what in a narrative so concise as that of j 
Mark cannot be wthout simifieance. He includes 
the list repeated by each of the other 

Synoptists (Mt Lk and also in Acts 

(i“). The words ‘ He made twelve ’ (ivobjcre SiiScKa) 
are noticeable. Christ created an ofBce, the i 
purpose of which was to extend His own mission ' 
by proclaiming the -Kingdom and exercising I 
authority in casting out the rival kingdom of i 
Beelzebub (Mk 3“'*^ 6^'*'). To this end those who 
now in a narrower sense become ‘the disciples’ 
are first to be ‘ with him ’ (3'*, cf. Lk 22^), so that 
from this point the narrative acquires a difierent 
character, being a record, on the one hand, of 
growing opposition on the part of the Jews to a 
movement now definitely embodied in an organized 
society, and, on the other, of the training of the 
Twelve for thrones in the Kingdom which Christ 
has appointed to them (Lk The caU to 

the Twelve is renewed, and further defined, by the 
preliminary mission on which they are sent through- 
out the villages of Galilee. Their commission 
corresponds to the stage which Christ’s work has 
already reached. They preach repentance, cast 
out demons, and heal the sick. The exact words 
of the Evangelist (Mk 6’) are worthy of attention : 

‘ He began to send them forth ’ (diroa-TAXnv), Just 
as the whole narrative is the beginning of that 
Gospel the history of which is atUl in process 
of development, so here we have tfie beginning of 
the Apostolate, ultimately to become universal in 
its scope. 

Two further preparatory stages are, however, 
necessary, before the Church can be built upon the 
Apostles (Mt 10*“ ; cf. Eph_2^, Kev 21*‘) — tiie con- 
fession of Jesus’ Messiahship, and the disclosure of 
suffering and death as the channel through which 
the gospel of tlie IGngdom was to become the 
witness to a crucified and risen Saviour. 

The critical conversation at Caesarea Philippi is 
narrated -with greater detail by Mt. (lO*’’’-™; cf. 
Mk Lk G'®"*®). Mt. connects with the Apos- 
tolic confession the grant of the keys, and reveals 
the occasion as a further stage in the building of 
the Church, against Avliich the gates of Hades are 
not to prevail. The authority to bind and loose 
here committed to St. Peter was, according to 
Cyprian (dc Unitate, 4), extended to the Twelve 
on the occasion recorded in Mt 18'®'®“. It is, 
however, difficult to suppose that the Ecclcsia in 
v.>® does not primarily refer to the local Jewish 
sjmagopie (see Hort, Christian Ecclcsia, p. 9), 
especially in view of the words ‘Gentile and 
publican’; and it is quite in accord with Mt.’s 
manner to string together utterances not originally 
related. When, therefore, iKsKnala. came to be 
interpreted of the Christian society, it would be 
quite natural to add, not only the promise of 
the charter of authority given in v.*“, 
which is at least eridence that it was not regarded 
as applying to SL Peter only. And it is probable 
that the authority in question was extended to the 
Twelve, and that v.*“, even if not originally spoken 
in that connexion, accurately expresses the fact. 
The Fourth Gospel, in recording one of the ap- 
pearances of the risen Lord, represents Him as 
imparting the Holy Spirit by breathing on the dis- 
ciples, and renewing the authority, not now in the 
old Hebraic form, but in language connecting the 
Apostolic ministry with the atoning work : ‘Whose- 
soever sins ye forgive,’ etc. (Jn 20'’'®’). The 


suggestion that Jesus here addressed not the 
Eleven, but a promiscuous gathering of disciples 
(see Westcott, Gospel acc. to St. John 20®“ n.) 
seems to be negatived by the whole course of the 
Johannine narrative. It is true that John notes the 
absence of Thomas (v.“). But he is specially men- 
tioned as ‘one of the Twelve,’ and it is difficult 
to suppose that an Evangelist who gives at peat 
length the last discourses addressed to the Eleven 
only does not intend to convey the same impression 
to the end. Nor can the renewed commission to 
St. Peter recorded in 21*“'*® be regarded, in the 
light of the Denial, otherwise thim as a specific 
restoration to a position that might else have 
seemed to be forfeited. 

We find, then, in the Gospels a Christian society 
already in existence, within which _ the Apostles 
are an inner circle of more immediate disciples, 
recapitulating and intensifying the characteristics 
of the general body. This becomes apparent from 
the moment of the choice recorded in Mk 3**, and 
is emphasized in the conversation at Csesarea 
Philippi. Hort favours the idew that the words 
‘ whom also he named apostles ’ (RVm, cf. Lk 6”) 
belong to the genuine text (Christian Ecclcsia, 
p. 22). But it is clear that during the Lord’s 
own ministry disciplesliip is the prominent feature. 
They are called ‘the Twelve’ (Mk 14®“), ‘the 
twelve disciples’ (Mt 20”), and simply ‘the 
disciples’ (Mt 26®“). But the name ‘apostles’ is 
also given to them, and the second rea-son for 
their selection as recorded by Mark, viz. ‘ that he 
might send them forth ’ (dTotrrAXs, 3*“), points to 
the ultimate purpose of their closer companionship. 
There is nothing to indicate a more permanent 
commission than that of ch. 6, in relation to which 
alone the term diricrroXor is subsequently used (6”, 
but see above). Luke, however, clearly employs the 
word in the light of its subsequent use in Acts 
(Lk 6'“ 17“ 22’“ 24>“). Matthew uses it only in con- 
nexion with the GalUoean mission (10®), but it is in 
giving the list of names— a fact in itself significant 
of the wider purpose lying behind the immediate 
commission. 

When we reach the last Passover, the importance 
of the narrative attains its height. From the con- 
fession at Ccesarea, the training of the Twelve takes 
a course clearly diflerentiating it from that of all 
others. The acknowledgment of Messiahship b 
not to be the complete witness of the disciples. It 
prepares the way for a fuller disclo.surc. From 
that time ‘ he began to teach them ’ (Mk 8** ijpiaro, 
cf. 1’ 6®) concemin" his suffering. The Trans- 
figuration anticipated a more spintual glory than 
that of the Jowbn Messiah, to be attained through 
the ffoSos about to be fulfilled at Jerusalem (Lk 9”). 
The experience of the Last Journey had its appro- 
priate sequel in that of the Upper Boom. Mark 
says that 'when it was evening, he cometh with 
the twelve ’ (14’®) ; Mt., that ‘ he was sitting at meat 
with the twelve disciples’ (26®“) ; Lk. significantly 
styles them * apostles ’ (22’*) ; while St. John intro- 
duces hb more intimate narrative by calling thb 
select company ‘ his own,’ whom Jesus ‘ loved unto 
the end’ (13’). Bearing in mind the general pur- 
pose of Mk. (see above), we shall naturally regard 
hb account of the Supper from the point of -vdew 
of the establishment of the Christian community. 
It must be remembered that the Eucharist was 
everj’where celebrated in the Chrbtian congrega- 
tions as the characterbtic act of Church fellowship. 
Regarding the events of the Upper Room, Mark con- 
fines himself, ivith the single exception of the indi- 
cation of Judas ns traitor, to the shortest possible 
account of the institution of thb rite, ns the act by 
which the Christian community b formally incor- 
porated (14“'®^). The representative character ol 
the Twelve b indicated by the dependence in which 
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the Church is thus made to stand upon them. 
The Eucharist became theirs in virtue of the con- 
ditions under -R-hich it was first celebrated; and 
only through them, and as they transmitted it, does 
it pass to the community. This is in accordance 
with the relations brought out by John. Those 
who are hereafter to believe are to do so * through 
their word’ (17®’). The High - Priestly Prayer 
reaches out through the disci^es, who ore to bear 
the primaiw iritness, to those who are mediately 
chosen by Christ out of the world. 

The post-Resurrection narratives do but confirm 
the impression of the special separation of the 
Twelve which culminates in the seclusion of the 
Upper Room. The narrative of Mark is cut short ; 
but the cornmand given to the women, themselves 
Jesus’ disciples, to ‘tell his disciples and Peter’ 
(16^) of the empty tomb, shows the Eleven os a 
distinct body. Alt. gives the commission to make 
disciples and to baptize as entrusted to the ‘ eleven 
disciples ’ (28’°). Lk. shows other disciples gathered 
at Jerusalem when the risen Christ appeared to 
them (24®). _ But the Eleven are distmguished 
from them (i6.), the rest being expressly spoken 
of as they ‘ that were ivith them.’ Even if, there- 
fore, the appearance recorded in Jn 20’“‘® refer to 
the same occasion, the Avords ‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit,’ etc., must also certainly have a special 
bearing on the Apostolic office. 

B. IN THE Acts. — AVith the Acts Ave reach a 
further and a final stage in the foundation of the 
Christian society. The gospel of the Kingdom noAv 
becomes the organized loitncss to the Jtesvrrcction. 
The ministry or reconciliation finds its full expres- 
sion in the proclamation of forgiveness through 
the Cross. This we find specially committed to 
the Apostolate (!’• *• 10“)— a term Avhich gains 

a correspondingly determinate meaning. Tiie list 
of the Eleven is again given in connexion Avith this 
developed function (1“), and the choice of Matthias 
is based upon the necessity of completing the num- 
ber of the official Avitnessos (va’.s>-®). The pheno- 
mena of the early chapters are precisely what a 
study of the Gospels Avould suggest. The Church 
enters upon its career os an organized body, the 
Apostles being dillcrentiated from the brethren. 
From the first the brotherhood continues in ‘the 
apostles’ teaching,’ and in ‘ the fellowship ’ thus 
established (2*^). That this relation did not mvolve 
submission to an Apostolic despotism appears in 
the choice of Matthias and of the Seven. In the 
former case, tAvo Avere ‘ put forward ’ (1®), apparently 
by the Avhole assembly, the final decision being 
reserved for the unseen though present Master 
{a'.’‘). In the latter, the brethren Avere expressly 
charged by the Apostles to ‘ look out ’ from among 
themselves seA’en men (6’), avIio, after prayer, were 
set apart Avith the laying-on of Apostolic hands 
{a-.»). All the elements of ordination arc here. At 
the outset of ministerial appointment it would seem 
ns though the Apostles discJniined any lordship over 
God’s heritage. They do not eA'en exercise a veto. 
The responsibility of supplying the need of minis- 
trations, as the circumstances of the Christian com- 
munity disclose themseh-es, belongs to the society 
itself. The Apostolic imposition of hands is, like 
thesacraments, a form of covenanted prayer(Calvin, 
Instit. iA-. ID, § 31 : ‘I admit it to be a sacrament 
in true and legitimate ordination’). Those set 
apart represent, not the Apostles, but Christ. The 
SeA'cn haA'c been traditionally regarded as the first 
deacons. If this be so, it is obvious that Avhat sub- 
sequently became the third order of the ministry aa'os 
not explicitly appointed by Christ. The general 
impression conve 3 *ed by Acts is that of a society ex- 
tending and organiring itself as opportunity oilered 
or circumstances suggested. But the Inymg-on of 
hands in this instance represents a principle con- 


spicuous throughout the book, A-iz. the requirement 
ot mission from Christ Himself, of Avhich Apostolic 
recognition Avas the pledge. But there is no evi- 
dence even that ‘ the ministiy of tlie n’ord,' Avhich, 
in directing the appointment of the Seven, the 
Apostles expressly resen'ed (v.^), demanded abso. 
lute submission. Ko doubt, the actual gospel itself 
was inAnolate and unchangeable. But not oven an 
Apostle, according to St. Paul, Aims to be believ^ 
if he deviated from that standard (Gal 1“). As 
primaiy Avitnesses to the Resurrection the Apostles 
haA'e no successors. The gospel is an Apostolic 
report of incommunicable experience, once for all 
delivered to the Avhole body of the saints (Jude *). 
The formation of the NT canon Avas based upon 
the test of Apostolicity, and consequently the 
appeal to Scripture has become the permanent 
form in Avhich, as regards matters of faith, the 
Church of evei-y age sits at the Apostles’ feet. 
But, even apart from the gospel, the Acts suggests 
that a recognition of Apostolic authority AA’as not 
inconsistent Avitli the freedom of prophecy (19* 
21®* ’®) and Avith the participation of the community 
as a whole in spiritual decisions (16“). AVhat u 
constant is the maintenance of a Christian society, 
rendered coherent by dependence on a stoAA’ardship 
of the Avord mediated through the Apostles from 
Christ Himself (Lk 12‘’'"). Philip, for example, 
though he evangelizes Samaria, cannot complete 
his Avork Avithont the intervention of the Apostles 
at Jenisalem (Ac 8”), As local Churches are 
founded, presbyters are ‘ appointed ’ for them (14® ; 
X«poro»T)iraiTft, being used of Paul and Barnabas, 
cannot here bear the meaning of ‘elect,’ Avhioh it 
has already lost in Hellenistic Greek [see Hatch, 
art. ‘Ordination’ in ZX7A] ; it equals xoToimiiroi'Trr 
[cf. Tit 1', Clem. Rom. xliv. 2, Didache 15] ; but it 
is equally far from connoting a particular mode of 
appointment). 

With tAA'o exceptions, the existence of on extended Apostolate 
beyond the circle of the Tweh-o Is scarcely apparent. Proplicts 
aro mentioned five times (Ac 13i IS” 10® 21®- 1®), the fcdft in 
one case(10®)nttcstlnptho presence of the Spirit In thohaptiied 
after the imposition of hands. The sucgestlon In each case it 
that the prophets haA-e ns yet no structural relation to the 
ecelesia, but ftro persons of cither sex, directly endowed Av1th s 
gift of declaring the Spirit’s mind, and thus Indicating courses 
of action, ns Avhen Barnabas and Saul aro to be sent forth by the 
Church at Antioch. Teachers are coupled with prophets In 
Ac 131, as though representing a similar gift, and mmabas Is 
placed in this combined class. AATien in Ac 218 rhtlip is called 
* the eA’nngelist,' It seems likely that this function was not con- 
ferred upon him as one of the Seven, but discharged, like the 
office of prophet, in virtue of a special gift or xopnr/cu. It is, 

! hoAA'CA'cr, clear that men exercising what has l)ccn_ called a 
charismatic ministry in relation to the whole tccleria held a 
tccogniicd place In the Apostolic Church (1 Co 12®- Eph 2®"' lU, 
cf. RoiaT But these do not constitute any Infringement of the 
Apostolic authority. AVhether Barnabas was an Apostle m the 
full sense ol the AA-ord is doubtful, because the name Is applied 
to him only In relation to his missionary labours (Ac 11"). 
That by imposition of hands in the Chnrcn at Antioch he was 
entrusted AA-ith a mission rather than ordained to an office Is 
the probable interpretation of Ac 13l*i® (see Ilort, ChrMunn 
Ecelesia, pp. C3, W), though be was apparently associated Avita 
Ihiul In the appointment of presbyters (II®®)- But the wme 
cannot he said of James ‘the Lord's brother and St. Paul 
himself. The former, AAho Is ranked among the pillar Apoitlrs 
In Oal 2? (cf. 1 Co 157), and who extends the right hand of fel- 
lowship to SL Paul, u almost certainly not one of the Twelvi 
(see LIghtfoot, Galatians, ll® n.; also dissertation on 'Jlie 
Brethren ol the Lord ’). Yet he Is evidently the chief authority 
In Jerusalem (Ac ID'®, Oal 2'®). The plan of Acts, which, after 
describing the beginnings of the Church In Palestine under the 
Twelve, passes Into a narrative of Its extension in the Lmplre 
under the preaching of St, Paul, witnesses to the jwrmyien: 
character or his commission as an Apostle. This is repea^liy 
claimed by BU Paul himscll as depending on the direct ehoJM 
of Christ (^FtolM Coll O'- ’159-1® etc.). He U)-s hinds on the 
baptised, as did Peter and John (Ac ID®) The presbyterate In 
Cliurches of his foundation depends on bis appointment tU", 
cf. 20i®-=5). 

Tlic pictmre, therefore, Avith which Acts leaA-c? 
ns is that of a federation of Cliristian cornmunitie* 
under the immediate guidance of pre.sbj’ter!i, aaiio 
themselves owe their appointment to AjkjaUcs— a 
b^y of direct witnessc-s of the Rcsnrrcctioo jL®- 
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charring a sort of general episcopate and including 
the Twelve, whose precise relation to the wider 
Apostolate is not clearly defined. Within these 
communities are exercised certain spiritual gifts, 
among the possessors of which the prophets seem 
to approach most nearly to a regular order, but are 
nevertheless not, like presbyters. Apostolic dele- 
ates. There is nothing to indicate any method 
y which the organic structure was to bo main- 
tained after the decease of the Apostles. The 
scope of the book carries us no further than what 
we now see to have been but a preliminary stage 
in the accomplishment of Christ’s purpose and 
command — that the Apostles should he His wit- 
nesses to the uttermost parts of the earth. When 
the UTiter had brought St. Paul to Home, the 
task, as his contemporaries would view it, was in 
a sense fulfilled. A delay of centuries in the return 
of Christ visibly to reim in the midst of His people 
was not contemplated. That is the true answer 
to the suggestion that the method of continuing a 
Christian ministry was among the things pertain- 
ing to the Kingdom, of which the risen Christ spoke 
to the disciples during the Forty Days. This could 
not well have been without a revelation as to the 
postponement of ‘ the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel,’ which it is clear the primitive community 
did not possess. The continuance of the Apostolic 
ofiBce itself beyond the lifetime of the original irit- 
nesses was, in the nature of the case, impossible. 
The terms of their appointment involved personal 
testimony to the facts of our Lord’s life. The 
question, therefore, of ministerial succession could 
not arise until it became probable that the Apostles 
were not to tarry imtil Christ came. 

C. Jn TBE Epistles. Epistles confirm, 

and in some points render more explicit, the testi- 
mony of the Acts. Here we are mainly concerned 
■with the Pauline groim, where the corporate aspect 
of Christianity is always prominent. But the 
Epistle to the Hebrews enjoins obedience to ‘them 
that have the rule,’ clearly implying accountability, 
not to the congregation, but to that ‘ great shepherd 
of the sheep’^ to whom reference is immediately 
made (He 13^’ =*). And as the general tend- 

ency of the Epistle is to isolate the eternal priest- 
hood of Christ in contrast with the transito^ and 
therefore successive priesthood of the OT, it is well 
to remember not only that the body of Christian 
believers is here represented as a flock with many 
under - shepherds, but that the same idea is defi- 
nitely presented under the figure of the house, in 
a passage distinctly anticipating a later and more 
developed view of the ministry (3*'®). St. James 
apparently ivitnesses to a part of the Apostolic 
commission, viz. the healing of the sick, as vested 
in the presbyterate (5’*) ; and St. Peter develops 
the conception of the Christian congregation as a 
flock entrusted to the presbyters under the Chief 
Shepherd (1 P 5'-®; cf. hit 26”, Lk 12”, Jn 
Jude”, Ps 80' etc.). And it is noticeable that, 
calling himself a ‘co-presbyter’ (6'), he regards the 
presbyterate ns inherent in his oivn office, and yet 
again in that of Christ Himself ns the ‘ Shepherd 
and Bishop’ of souls (2”). The Apocalypse, being 
mystical, has little to the purpose beyond the clear 
fact that tho twelve Apostles of the Lamb are indi- 
cated as tho foundation-stones of the heavenly city 
(21“). The angels of the Seven Churches are almost 
certainly their mystical representatives, not their 
earthlj' presidents (see Swete, Apocalypse, p. 21 f-). 
But tho conception of an ordered life and organic 
unity, inseparable fron» the idea of a city, is fiere, 
as elsewhere in tho NT, prominent. 

St. Paul in his earliest Epistles recognizes the two 
lines of authority, which subsequent ages have never 
succeeded altogether in adjusting, and which rc^ec- 
tively represent the historical and the evangelical 


elements in the Church. On the one hand, there 
must be no quenching of the Spirit through con- 
tempt of the free ministry of prophecy (1 Th o'*- ”) ; 
on the other, Christians are to know and esteem 
those_ that are over them in the Lord 
The importance of the latter becomes clearer in 
2 Thessalonians, which shows the forces of disinte- 
gration in the commrmity, already operating tlirough 
the disorders consequent upon the expectation of an 
immediate Parousia (3®''®). That the function of 
government and discipline is in its origin an ‘ apos- 
tolic’ gift, exercised by those entrusted with it in 
virtue of a Divine commission, is witnessed by St. 
Paul’s treatment of the Corinthian oflaider (1 Co 
5*-®) and his vindication of his office (1 Co 15'®, 2 Co 
4' etc.. Bo 11'® 15'®). The Pastoral Epistles show 
Timothy and Titus, in Ephesus and Crete, entrusted 
with a larger measure of government than the pres- 
byters, as delegates of an absent Apostle (1 Ti 1’ 
4”. ” 6'* ”, Tit 1® 3'* '®, 2 Ti 2® 4®), who, in the case 
of Timothy at any rate, appears to contemplate a 
continuance of authority beyond his own lifetime 
(2 Ti 4®). Both have that supreme authority which 
arises out of the commission to ordain others to the 
presb 3 d;erate. In them we see provision made for 
the reproduction of tho local pastorate. In them 
the pnnciple of Apostolic delegation is transmuted 
into a prmciple of succession. There is nothing 
to show that the same method was adoj)ted in the 
case of other Churches, or that, in makmg this pro- 
vision, the writer was doing more than developmg, 
in relation to the immediate needs of tho Churches 
concerned, an authority capable of many applica- 
tions. But none insists more strongly than St. Paul 
on the structural character of tho Body of Christ 
(Ro 12'' ®, 1 Co 12'®*'®, Eph 4®* '*), on the definite re- 
lation of ministry to this structure (Eph 4''- ”), on 
the primary character of the Apostolate (1 Co 12®®, 
Eph 4”), or on the due subordination of Miritual 
gifts to the development of a society (1 Co 12®*®® 
14®® etc.), a building of which Christ is tho corner- 
stone (Eph 2®®). The foundation is twofold («6.), 
the Apostles and prophets — the latter representing 
in principle the ministry of the word, the former, 
in BO far as the office is disciplinary, that of sacra- 
ments. Both would seem to have been united in 
the ordination of Timothy (1 Ti 4'®), as though the 
historic, external call and the free actirity of the 
Spirit were both apparent in the determinations of 
the primitive community. It was the separation, 
which inevitably arose in days of decaying fervour, 
between the outward links of continuity in tho 
historic body and the manifestation of the Spirit, 
that raised the question of the seat of Apostolic 
authority in the Christian society. 

KoU on priesthood in the ET. — One other point remsins to 
bo dioenssed before leavinp the NT. We have already ecen that 
the problem of the ministry Is capable of consideration, and 
ought to bo considered, apart from any sacerdotal theory. In 
Uie hleratio ecnae of a caste which, by Interposing between tho 
worshippers and God, denies, while it appears to gfuarantee, the 

E riesUy character of the people for whom ft acta, sacerdotalism 
I an idea foreign to the NT. On the other band, the theory 
that every Individual is In his own right a priest Is equally 
Inconsistent with the Christian Idea, It Is primarily the society 
that is a royal priesthood (1 P S>, Rev 1® 6U>), having boldness 
of access to the throne of grace in Christ ^e lO's, Eph SU). It 
Is the people of God, the holy nation (I PE®-'®), the common- 
wealth of the epiritual Israel (Eph 2'^), that answers to Israel 
after the flesh, aiffering from it only in tnose points wherein the 
priestliness of the latter was imp<^ect. It does not imply an 
absence of dllTcrentiation, which is essential to the life of the 
body. And the EpLstlc to the Hebrews, in designating Christ 
the'gTe.at Shepherd of the sheep in His priediy character as 
‘brought again from the dead with the blood of the eternal 
covenant ’(lie lS^),attacliea a derived priesthood to the nndcr- 
ehepherds, who have Just been spoken of as having rule In the 
Christian coramunitj', and watching for souls ‘as thev that f.ha!l 
rive account’ (r.U). But while, in the h'ght of the NT, priest- 
hood is an aspect under which the Christian ministry may be 
legitimately regarded, it becomes from the 2rd cent, onwards 
its technical and essential characterfsee Lightfoofs dissertation 
on ‘The Christian Ministry’ in PAihppronr, pj). 255 .;c.|) with 
the consequent reversion to Jerrish, if not pagan, idea*. ’’The 
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mlnistiy of recondUatlon ’ (2 Co S'S) nerer in tie NT loses its 
ethical character. There Is nothing to suggest that the per- 
formance of any particular rite is in principle restricted to an 
order, or that a ceremonial In^'estiture must precede the eier- 
cise of functions precisely deflned and limited. On the other 
hand, it is something more than a merely moral authority, 
deTCndenl for its sanction upon results, with which the ministry 
of the NT is seen to be clothed. It is a principle of or^nic life. 

2 . The principle as preserved in the facts of 
Church history. — Passing from the NT to ecclesi- 
astiral history, we have to ask, not what were the 
opinions of ancient authors on the subject of the 
rninistiy, but how as a matter of fact tlie prin- 
ciples embodied in the Go^els, conttaued iu the 
Acts, and attested by the Epistles, were retained 
in the succeeding life of the Church. How was 
what is seen to oe a structural unity preserved 
from degenerating into a concourse of unrelated 
units? The Apostolic teaching is preserved in 
the canon of Scripture, in the formation of which 
Apostolicity was the invariable test, "^^ere is the 
corresponding mark of Apostolicity in the structure 
of the Christian society ? 

A. Writings op tbb sub-Apostolic age.— 
(1) The Episile of Clement (c. 97 A.d.), in which, as 
in the Diaache, there is no trace of diocesan episco- 
pacy (the word MaKovos being still, as in the NT, 
apparently synonymons with irpeff^urepos), definitely 
asserts the Apostolic character of the ministry as 
succeeding to a pastoral authority. 

The passage is xliv. 1-3: ‘And our Apostles knew through 
our Lord Jesus Ohrist that there would be strife over the name 
of the bishop's office. For this cause, therefore, having received 
complete foreknowledge, they appointed the aforesaid persons, 
and afterwards they provided a continuance, that if these should 
fall asleep, ot/ier apppved men shmitd succeed to their ministra- 
tion.’ [The translation and reading are those of Lightfoot in 
The Aptotic Fathers]. A variant, which Core adopts, and 
which makes the passage more distinctly ‘episcopal’ in com- 
plexion, will be found in that author’s Church and the J/fn£tfry 
(ch. vi. 4). In cither case, the writer seems to have believed 
that the ministry was propagated on a plan directly sanctioned 
by Christ. His words show that in the AVest, where the method 
of ‘continuance* is less distinctly traceable than in the com- 
munities of Asia Minor, the principle of Apostolic order was 
unquestioned. The facts of the Church's life are stated in terms 
of succession. The Apostles ‘appointed their flrstfruits to be , 
bishops and deacons' (xlii. 4). ‘Christ Is from God, and the i 
Apostles are from Christ ‘ (i6. 2). AVhat is thus handed on Is a 
ministry of the gospel and a priesthood of offering (xxxvi 1, 
xl. 2-5, xlii. 1-4), The latter phrase, as also the comparison 
between the resistance of the Corinthians to their prcsbjtcrs 
and tlio rebellion of Korah against the Levitical priests (xliii., 
xliv. 4), lends itself in a hierarchical atmosphere to a sacerdotal 
interpretation, but for Clement himself the point of the analogy 
is limiled to the due observance of order in worship. The 
• sceptre of God . . . came not in the pomp ot arrogance or of 
pride ’ (xri.). Clement sees the law of service In (he adjustments 
of an organic universe (xx.), and Clirist embodies the will and 
mind of the Creator (xxxri.). As in St. Paul, nature is the true 
analogy of the Christian society. It Is active In oil Its parts, laic 
as well as presbytcrial (xxxvli, etc.). The consent of the whole 
Churcli is as much nn expression of the Spirit ns Apostolic ap- 
pointment (xliv. 3). Not passive obedience, but olMcrvancc of 
the limits which bis ‘ordinances' impose upon him, is the du^ 
of every member (xl, 3-6). The relations of the several ranks 
are moral rather than technical. 

The Epistle does not suggest a rigid ^stem by 
whicli the performance of sacred rites is the ex- 
clusive function of a mediatorial clas.s. But it is 
conspicuously plain that for Clement the Cliristian 
society is pnor to the individual, and that the con- 
tinuity of its \ital relation to Clirist depends on 
the persistence of facts of Church life not dependent 
on the choice of the several members. 

(2) The testimony of Ignatius is not altogether 
easy to appreciate, bccanse words and phrases ore 
apt to he understood in the light of later develop- 
ments. Unlike Clement, he nowhere explicitly 
states the principle of succession, bnt within the 
sphere of his einierience a ministry of three orders 
is the type of Church government, and is appar- 
ently re^rded ns universal. The argument from 
silence, ha'cd upon the absence of references to 
ministerial orders in the epistle to the Jlotnans 
similar to those whicli abound elsewhere, is of 
doubtful force in view of the statement in Trail. 3, 
that ‘apart from these there is not even the name 


of a church. ’ Though there is little reason to doubt 
thatmonepiscimacy was established in the Cliuiehcs 
of Asia by St. John, as Tertullian and others assert-, 
and though the frequent association in Ignatius 
between obedience to the constituted ministiy and 
observance of the Divine commands (Magn. 4, 
Philad. 1, Smgr. 8) suggests tlie inference that 
he regards this action or the Apostle as resting 
upon the explicit injunction of our Lord with re- 
spect to the permanent organization of His body, 
Ave are not justified in concluding, apart from direct 
endence, thatany such injunction was in factgiA’cn, 
Irenceus seems to say the same about the work of 
the four Evangelists; bnt his conviction of tlie mys- 
tical necessity of a fourfold (Jospel [adv. Hccr. Hj is 
parallel to the declaration of Ignatius, that Christ is 
the mind of the Eather, even as the ‘ bishops that 
are settled in the farthest parts of the earth are in 
the mind of Jesus Christ’ (Eph. 3), — a mystical in- 
ference from the facts of Church life Avhicli lias no 
certain value for history. This vein of mysticism 
in Ignatius must never be forgotten in estimat- 
ing the evidence of his letters. Nor in his most 
emphatic assertions of episcopal authority does 
Ignatius appeal only to the word of Apostles, or 
even of Christ Himself, but to the moral and 
spiritual results of schismatic action alreadj’ ap- 
parent in the current experience of the Cliiirch. 

The main idea of Ignatius is unity (inSrst, irtitnt — Nph. 4, 
Itapn. 7. 13, Philad, ci). All things are from God and unto Him 
(Eph. 14, Philad. D). This is realized primarily in the relation 
of the Father and the Son (Eph. 3. 6, llagn. 7, etc.). It Is the 
purpose of Christ to unite men to God through IliinscU (Eph. 6. 
B, etc.). This result Ignatius in his own case feels to lie not 
yet fully attained. He only begins to bo a disciple (Eph, 8> 
Martyrdomhebelievestobenecessary*’ ■ •' . 

suminnted, and that he may ‘attain r . ■■ ; J 

relation is thus no mere technical assocmtioii ilirougii exieiiial 
bonds, but involves the moral elements of faith wiilch is the 
body, and love wiiich is the blood of Ohrist (Trail. 8). It is 
checked by spiritual experience. The Dlrinc method by which 
theunion ('■.••• - . y •’ l , 

the four fa ■ ■ • ’• : • •• ■ i 

rection of ■ . s ’ 

t alone give '' , 

vpaxOeyra ahriOuc icai pePatus itni 'Istrev X.), witiiout witicb it 
Is mere appearance (Sini^. 2; to {oseiv). AVlthout this acknow- 
ledgment there is no ‘assurance’ (ilagn. 13) in Christian lilc. 
It is they who refuse to receive these cardinal facts that arc » 
mere 'appearance' (Trail. 10: ainol on-rt to iovrii). Here it 
the second appeal to experience. The teaching wliich St. Paul 
combats in the Epistle to the Colossians, wlilch appears in a yet 
more virulent form in the Pastorals, and whicli provoked the 
uncompromising hostility of the di-cipic who saw tlio lilooil and 
water flow from Jesus’ side, had spread like a moral pestilence 
throughout Asia In the form of Docetisni. As in the first age 
the retention of the pure gosi'cl liad been piaranteed by con- 
tinuance in ‘the npostlcs’ doctrine and Icliowsliip,' so now a 
faithful adherence to Apostolic eonnnandments and submiFSlon 
to the bishop (Eph, 6, Trail, 2, Philad, 7, Smyr, 8), with the 
presbyters (Eph, 4 end possim) and deacons (Jiagn. 6, 
established everywhere In tlie communities ns constituted by 
the Apostles themselves, pve the only pledge of that union wlp 
Ohrist through the Incarnation by which the believer attains to 
Ood(e.g. TTrall. 7). 

We must observe : (a) That acceptance of the 
limitations imposed by loyalty to a duly consti- 
tuted Christian society follows, in the thonght of 
Ignatius, the principle of the Incarnation (e-g. 
Eph. 3). (b) Obedience to episcopal authority w 
represented as a moral obligation rather ihnn ns a 
technical condition of salvation. To follow one 
who makes a schism {Philad. 3), or to live 
out episcopal ministrations, is condeinned_. Do 
nothing without the bishop’ is nn injunction ex- 
pressed in terms so general as to include mote than 
the celebration of sacred rites, and thus indicates 
a spirit rather than a rule, (c) Baptism and the 
Eucharist arc dependent for their ‘ validity not 
npon the official character of the inini<itmnts_ (a 
question not raised), but upon episcopal jeinction 
(Svmr.S: ovk ii&r Ivrtr irtasbvcv r.T.X.), 

the spiritual inijiortance of ivhich is apjiatenl in 
the case of the latter— a s.acrainent of unity-—, the 
neglect of the principle icsulling in decline ct 
faith and love, (rf) ‘ Validity,’ ».e. as-‘Qred fj’iritBal 
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efficiency, admits of degrees. Disregard of the 
ministry is the beginning of that spiritnal de- 
clension ■which is perfected in the denial of the 
Son. ‘Invalid’ does not mean null and void. 
There is notliing to show that persons baptized 
‘ apart from the bishop ’ -would liave been treated a.s 
unbaptized. as applied to sacraments must 

be interpreted in view of the wider use of the word 
and its cognates in these epistles (Magn. 4. 7. 13). 
The best translation -wiU, perhaps, be ‘regular’ 
or ‘standard.’ (c) Wliile we must refrain from 
fixing upon Ignatius a conception of the Church 
which reduces it to a nicely adjusted hierarchical 
machine, the principle of his thought warrants us 
in claiming him as an undeniable witness for the 
continuance into the sub-Apostolic age of a society 
duly subordinated, in the facts of its exterior order 
no less than of its spiritual life, to that presby- 
tery which the Father’s incarnate Representative 
gathered around Himself in the persons of the 
Apostles. Promiscuous powers of association, the 
alternative to structural continuity, are foreign to 
his ivhole conception. In that sense Ignatius is an 
unimpeachable witness to Apostolical succession in 
the early 2nd century. 

(3) Polycarp, whom his friend and pupU Iremeus 
declares to have been appointed bishop of Smyrna 
by Apostles (Iren. iii. 4), •writes to the PhUippians, 
like Clement to the Corinthians, and Ignatius to 
Ephesians or Trallions, a letter addressed officially 
to the whole Church, not only in his own name, 
but in that of his presbyters. The evidence is 
equivocal as to the existence of a bishop at 
Philippi ; for, though mention is made only of pres- 
byters and deacons, the former are not called 
irisKovoi as in the Pauline Epistle to the same 
Church (Polyc. 5. 6. 11). But it does show that 
ministerial authority is a particular determination 
of that which attaches to the whole community 
acting constitutionally. It is the principle of 
obedience that Polycarp emphasizes—' Be ye all 
subject one to another’ (10). God is the Father, 
Jesus Christ His Son the eternal High Priest 
{pontifex) (12). His coming and those command- 
ments which are its issue, t.c. not moral precepts 
merely or chiefly, but the witness of the Cross, the 
Passion and Resurrection, -which form the subject 
of the gospel, involve obedience on the part of 
Christians to the voices of the prophets who fore- 
told, and the Apostles -who proclaimed the gospel 
(6). The perversion of this truth, its accommoda- 
tion to human lusts, by a Docetic teaching which 
denies bodily resurrection and eternal judgment, is 
still the fact of experience that constitutes the 
chief danger to faith (7). Though milder in form, 
Polycarp’s tcncliing evidently tallies with that of 
Ignatiirs, whose letters comprise ‘every kind of 
edification -which pertaineth unto our Lord’ (13). 
The Philippians are to submit themselves to the 
presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ (5). 

(4) The importance of the Didache depends upon 
its character ns a Hebrew-Christian document of a 
date not later than the early 2nd century. In- 
ternal evidence suggests that it represents a con- 
dition of affairs such as -would exist among a 
community of Jewish disciples in Syria, whose 
members had been baptized on acceptance of the 
Pentecostal message that Jesus was the Messiah, 
had adopted the primary Christian practices of the 
breaking of bread and prayer, and were subicct to 
tlio influence and teaching, if not of the Twelve 
directly, yet of original prophets and teachers like 
Philip, but were strangers to the developed theo- 
lo^of the Epistles (sec J. M*ordsworth,_ Jfinufn/ 
oj Grace, pp. 16, 17). In observing the life of this 
community, we look not so much Tor settled prin- 
ciples as for indications of the way in vriiich 
organization was taking shape in an inchoate and 


rudimentary stage. We notice : (n) That the com- 
munity acts and may be addressed ns a whole, 
resembling in this particular both the societies to 
which Clement and Ignatins write and the Churches 
of the NT. (6) Prophecy, which at a later date 
was emphasized in opposition not only to Gnosti- 
cism but to an officiu ministry, occupies a promi- 
nent place, not, however, as a pronnscuous gift, 
but ns realized in a more or less well defined order 
(Did, 10. 1 1. 13). Here again tliere is correspondence 
•with the Acts and NT generally, where rpoipyrda. 
is already tending to give rise to a class of rpotpgrau 
In the Didache they possess a ’Kctrovpyla or right of 
service (15), which, while it eridentlj’ includes 
leadership in -worship, is not precisely defined, does 
not apparently depend on ordination, and is moral 
rather than teclmical in type. Ajb in the NT, so 
here iirixiToKo! is not confined to the Twelve, but 
seems to be applied to the z-po^^rat as a cla.ss (11 : 

‘ if [the apostle] ask money, he is a false prophet ’), 
together with another name, oiSifcrAraXot (15). They 
are described by such vague phrases as of rcrifiypivoi 
(15), which devolves also upon the presbyters and 
deacons as atlmittcd to a share in the same Xttrovp- 
yla. Clement speaks of other AXdyipoi &vSptt as 
equally ivith Apostles appointing presbyters to a 
\tiTovpyla (Clem. Rom. xliv.). T^ing this passage 
along u-ith the Didache, there is some ground for 
the suggestion that the prophets, in addition to the 
Twelve, St. Paul, and possibly other ‘apostles,’ 
were an original source of the succession, which 
would therefore be Apostolic rather os possessing 
the sanction of the Twelve than ns flowing by 
direct delegation from them (see Gore, Ch. and 
.Min. ch. 6). It is at any rate clear that this must 
have been the case with appointments made by St. 
Paul. Whether prophecy might re-nppear from 
age to age as a constantly renewed and immediate 
source of authority, is a question not contemplated 
by the Didache, which, especially in view of the 
expected Pnrousia, is not concerned with a remoter 
future. But the community is to exercise its right 
of testing the prophet’s claim by the standard of 
disinterested sincerity and conformity with n rule 
of faith (11. 12). If, however, he satisfies this test, 
he is to be admitted either temporarily or per- 
manently to an authority described ns that of a 
high priest (13) — the type, if not the source, of all 
other ministries. The community are to appoint 
for themselves bishops (i.e. presbyters) and deacons, 
who are to ‘perform the service of the prophets 
and teachers’ (16). Though x'vorovijtrorf docs not 
necessarily mean ‘ elect ’ (see above), yet the word 
clearly involves action similar to that required of 
the Church in the selection of the Seven (Ac 6*)-— 
a choice which was not an alternative to the imposi- 
tion of hands. The presumption would rather be, 
ns noted above, that the prophets, whoso ministry 
they -were to share, would repent the action of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. 

B. DlSCIPLIA’ARr COKTROVERSrES OF THE 
TUIRD, FOURTH, AFP FIFTH CEXTURIES.— The 
limitations of the principle of liistorio succc-ssion 
are defined in the course of the discussions con- 
cerning discipline (A.D. 20CM50), which gatlier 
round the controversies involved in Montanism, 
Novatianism, and Donatism. The question in all 
these disputes was in reality not. What did the 
Apostles ordain, but What do the facts of the 
continuous history of the Church involve? The 
problem is parallel to that which centred round 
the Person of Christ, and uwued in the dogmatic 
definitions of the 4th and Sfh centurie-s. It may 
be admitted in either case that the matter is not 
merely one of terminology, but that a certain 
inadequacy of thought was often con.'islcnt -with 
loyal acceptance of the facts, lc,ading not nnn.atur- 
ally, under stress of new conditions, to positions 
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•which shall he necessary to make the fabric of 
universal Church life in the future structurally 
one ivith the Church of a continuous, though not 
undivided, past. 


• 0 , 
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APOTHEOSIS.— See Deification. 


APPERCEPTION. — The term ‘apperception 
was introduced into philosophy by Leibniz, being 
derived from the French s'apercevoir, * to bo aware 
of’ or ‘conscious of.’ Its use is not wholly free 
from obscurity even in its inventor, while it has 
been applied by his successors in at least two widely 
different senses. With Leibniz it indicates; (1) 
a higher degree of perception — a perception which 
is distinct, vivid, relatively persistent, in contrast 
■with perceptions which, lacking these qualities, 
affect the soul only in the mass, and which, as they 
do nob emerge into individual consciousness, may 
be called unconscious, 

'There Is at any momentan Inflnito Dumber of pcrceptlooa In 
ug, but without apperception and reflexion, t.e, changeg In tho 
•oul of which wo are not consoious, because the Impressions are 
either too alight, or too great In number, or too even (antes), go 
that they have nothing eulTlclently dlatinguiahlng them from 
each other; but, Joined to others, they do not fall to produce 
their elTcct and to mako thcmsclres felt at least confusedly in 
the moss’ (Not(«aui Essais, Pref. (Langley’s tr.J p. 47). 

Leibniz’s favouribe example — the noise or roar of 
the Bca as mode up of tho insensible noises of the 
separate wavelets — does not really hold; but a 
modem instance may bo given from Helmholtz; 
the over-tones which give tho peculiar quality or 
colour to the tones of different instruments cannot 
bo separately noticed or ‘ apporceived ’ by the un- 
trained ear, although in their mass they have a 
quite distinct and recognizable effect (Helmholtz, 
Tonsmpjindungcn, p. 107 [Ellis’ tr.* p. 62]). In 
Leibniz also apperception becomes ; (2) tho basis of 
a distinction in kina between beings or ‘ monads.’ 
'The lowest monads, which have perception alone, 
are merely passive mirrors of external events, while 
the highest monads or ‘ spirits ’ rise to apperception, 

' which is consciousness, or tho rofleotivo Knowledge 
of this inner state (perception), and which is not 
given to all souls nor to the same soul at all times ’ 
(Principles of Nature and of Grace, § 4 [Latta, p. 

4 10]). In perception proper tho soul is passive ; in 
apperception it is activcj solf-consoiooa ‘Tbero 
is not only an ordep of distinct perceptions which 
constitutes the empire of the soiil, but also a mass 
of confused perceptions, or passions, which consti- 
tutes her slavery' (Thtodicte [Janet’s cd.], p. 143), 

Although not incompatible, these two uses of 
the term in Leibniz arc at least distincL Tlic 
second meaning, in which it suggests an internal 
sense, or reflexion, and self - activity , is that in 
which Wolff, and after him Kant, nnderatood the 
term : but it was applied by the latter in a quite 
distinctive wav (see IvANT). 

With Herbart, the theory of apperception enters 
on a new phase. It now means a, process taking 
place between one presentation or idea and another 
idea or group of ideas (Prychel. als Wissm. iL J L 


ch. 6 [Hartenstein’s ed. vol. vi. p. IflO]). When a new 
sensation, perception, or memory enters the mind, 
it awakes or reproduces a number of older pre- 
sentations or ideas referring to tho same object. 
So far as these eontaip similar elements, it coalesce* 
with them, and assimilates or is assimilated by 
them. (Verschmeltxtng) ; BO far as they contain 
opposite elements, there is mutual competition and 
conflict (Hemmung), each restricting the normal 
development of the other in the mind, Tho same 
process takes place also between those more comjilcx 
series, ma-sses, or systems, of ideas and thoughts, 
which result from combinations of all kinds at lower 
levels. Tlie appropriation or absorption of an idea, 
from whatever source, by a more complex idea or 
system already present m the mind, is wliat ller- 
bart calls ‘apperception.’ Itisarfemuforinfemn/, 
according ns the idea to bo appropriated is a sense- 
perception or a representation of any kind; but 
this distinction, really inconsistent with Horbsrt’s 
psychology, was afterwards rejected by Stointhal. 
The characteristics of the apperceiving moss are, 
(1) that it succeeds tho apptreeived idea in time, 
and (2) that it is stronger, more powerful, from 
some cause, and therefore compels tho other to 
modify in accordanco with it, while it itself con- 
tinues to develop according to its nature (ib. p. 194 ; 
cf. Lehrbttch eur Psych. § 41). Thus it is relatively 
tho active, tho other relath’ely the passive element. 
An instance is the way in which our habitual inodes 
of thought and action influence our apprehension 
of now ideas, our criticism of tho conduct of others, 
etc. Not only hoto we see thin^, but what we 
shall actually see, is determined tor each of us by 
our past experience and tho use wo have made of 
it. Psychologically, such experience is active only 
ns 0 . present system of ideas, according to Herbart. 
Apperception does not take place in the child or In 
the savage, because such ^stoms are as yet un. 
formed ; it fails also under intoxication, fatipuo, 
passion, etc., because tho existing systems are duor- 
ponized. Education, intoUectual and moral alike, 
is the gradual formation and strengthening of the 
duo apperceptive mosses. Tho slow and p^fnl 
beginnings, tho final rapid mastery aud_ assimila- 
tion of a science, give further illustration. The 
modification is not wholly on one side, however; 
ideas ‘ act, as it were, chemically upon one another, 
decomposing one another and entering into new 
connexions.’ Apperception is also tho basis of 
memory ; nothing can be recalled unle.ss it has 
been built into a series or system of ideas, forming 
links by which tho mind may roach it and drag it 
forth (Psych. Untersuch. iii. [Hartiuann, vii. p. 691]). 

A further feature is the suppression, by the apper- 
cciving mass, of whatever in percetition or recol- 
lection conflicts with itself ; in this, with the 
correlative raising up and isolating of the qpc«r- 
ceived element, apperception is identical intn 
attention (liriefe, p. 497). See ATTENTION. 

In Volkmann also ‘apperception’ is defined as 
tho coalescence of a new and isolated mass of ideas 
with an older mass which exceeds it in Uio number 
of its constitnents, and in internal adjustment or 
Birstcmatization (Lehrbueh der Psych.* ii. IW)- 
Svith both Lazams and SteinthsI tho range of 
apperception is grcatiy extended ; it becomei, in- 
deed, coextensive with mental life. It is the 
creative process in mind; in it one content 
not merely ‘become aware of’ another, but botn 
ate transformed, ‘melted intoahigber and neber 
tbiri’ An idea becomes a centre of apperception 
through its Macht, or force, which does not imply 
cither intensity or clear conscionsnc's, but depend* 
on the number of connexions which the Ide.a has 
•with other idca-s, and on the cJoseneai of the tie* 
by which its constituents are bound together. 
Steinthal recognizes four chief forms of eppwreep 
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tion, which are derived from those of Logical 
Judgment: Identifying, Subsuming, Harmonizing 
(with its negative. Disharmonizing), and Creative 
Apperception (Kleine Schriftcn, i. p, 60 ; Einleit- 
ung in die Psychol, p. 207). 

With Wundt there is a return to the theory of 
Leibniz and Kant. A presentation or idea may 
be in consciousness simply, or also in the focus of 
consciousness, which, liowever, is not strictly a 
point, but rather a limited field. There are thus 
two thresholds, — the outer — that of consciousness 
or intensity ; and the inner — that of apperception 
or clearness. The entrance of an idea into the 
focus of consciousness is its apperception, which 
may be either passive or active. Thus it is simply 
one side or aspect of the process of attention. 
Apperception is also identified by Wundt with 
will, and in this connexion acquires a strongly 
metaphysical colouring. This conception of apper- 
ception as a pure activity, which is yet directed or 
stimulated by presentations, has Been criticized 
from different points of view by Volkmann, Hart- 
mann, and the Associationisb Psychologists, such 
as Ziehen, etc. In English Psychology the theory 
of apperception has been developed, mainly along 
Herbartian lines, by Dr. Stout. The following 
indicates his standpoint: — In all apperception ‘a 
presentation acquires a certain significance for 
thought, by connecting itself with some mental 
preformation as this has been organized in the 
course of previous experience’ (Anal. Psy, p. 110). 

Litzratdre. — Leibniz, Itonadology, Principlet of Nature 
and of Grace, Nero Ettayt, Theodicy, etc. ; Herbart, Ptyeho- 
logic alt Witsenichafl (182t-25), LArbueh zur Piyeh.* (1887) 
Ptyehol. ffntereuehungen (1839^0), ill., Briefe Bber die .tn- 
wendung der Ptyehol. auf die Pddagogik, ITmritt pddagog. 


'iych.i assi) yy. 
bueh der Ptyehol* (1894) II. 189 B. ; V. Hartmann, Modeme 
Ptychologie (1901), p. 188, etc. ; Ziegler, Dot Qefdhl, p, 47 ; 
Wundt, PhytUd. Ptyehol* (1003) ill. p. 831 S., Logik, H. p. 
608 fl. etc.: K. Lange, Celer Ar^rceplitm*, 1899 (tr. Boston, 
1893]; 0. Staudo in PAfloropAiJcAs Sfudi'sn, i. (1882) pp. 149-212 
(nistorical); Stout, Anolylie Ptyehology, I. (1896). 

J. Lewis M.Tntyre. 

APPETITE. — I. Psychological. — Appetite may 
be defined as a recurring sense or consciousness of 
want in the bodily organism, accompanied with a 
craving or desire for satisfaction, leading to efforts 
at fulnlraent, under the impulse of uneasiness, 
which may become, under certain circumstances, 
more or less pronounced pain. It belongs to the 
animal side of our being, and is primordial to the 
human constitution. Most of the appetites — 
hunger, thirst, sleep, repose, rest — are connected 
with the conservation and welfare of .the indi- 
vidual ; sox has reference to the propagation and 
continuance of the species. 

The characteristics of these natural physical 
wants (over and above uneasiness and efforts to 
remove it) are : — (1) They are not permanent, but 
intermittent : they disappear on being satisfied, 
hut recur at stated times or periods. (2) If pressed 
beyond the natural limits of satisfaction, they 
breed satiety, and injury is done to the system. 
(3) They constitute our lower wants, in contra- 
distinction to the higher or ideal wants of our 
nature, such as knowredge and friendship : wo do 
not identify them with our inner self — they are 
mine, but they are not me. 

The uneasiness in an appetite leads to action, 
mainly reflex and instinctive, not deliberately 
purposive, for the removal of it, and the gnitiUca- 
tion of the appetite brings pleasure. Hence, the 
original propensity to act under uneasiness may 
come to assume the form of desire for plca.sure (ns 
we see in the pourmand or the epicure), and what 
would bo quite sufficient to remove the bare 
appetite (os in hunger) may bo superseded by 
elaDorate and refined modes of ministering to the 


desire, ns shown in the art of cookery. It is thus 
that appetite may be specially effective on the 
will : it prompts to the acquisition and continuance 
of pleasure, not only to the getting rid of uneasiness 
or disquiet. These two thmgs — the jdcasure that 
accompanies (say) eating, and the cotiscious and 
deliberate pursuit of the pleasure of eating — are by 
no means identical. On the contrary, if desire 
of the pleasure become the predominant fact, the 
original normal and healthy craving in appetite 
may be supplanted by an abnormal craving, such 
as we see in gluttony ; or an artificial cra^-ing, ‘an 
acquired appetite,’ may be produced, such as we 
see in the craving for tobacco or for alcohol. There 
is here, obviously, no appetite proper, but an induced 
desire, under the prompting of anticipated pleasure, 
which, in turn, is the product of individual pleasur- 
able experience. 

Hence, we must discriminate between appetite 
and desire for pleasure. Appetite simply craves for 
its object (the means for the attainment of the 
object being included in the conception of the 
object itself), and, given the object (food, for 
instance, for hunger), the appetite is satisfied — 
satisfied, no doubt, gradually, as the object is 
gradually realized, but fully in the realization of 
it. On the other hand, desire of pleasure is a 
consciously representative process, ideational in its 
nature, dependent on expenence of pleasure (there- 
fore, involving memory), and craving for that 
pleasure and, in the case of ‘acquired appetites,’ 
for the increase, as well as for the repetition, of it. 

Appetite, like instinct, is native to the human 
being ; but it differs from instinct in the following 
respects;— (1) It is an organic craving, whereas 
instinct acts under external stimulus. (2) In 
instinct, while there are an end to be effected and 
means to be used for the purpose, the individual 
is bom with ability to employ the means without 
requiring to be taught how (ns seen, for instance, 
in the sucking of the child)— in other words, the 
individual can unhesitatingly employ the means 
from the beginning, ■without, however, any con- 
sciousness 01 the end or deliberate purpose to 
achieve it. (3) In instinct there is also an un- 
taught propensity, as well ns an untaught ability, 
to act-— ‘a propensity prior to experience, and 
independent of instraction.’ 

The pleasure that the satisfaction of an appetite 
gives is in general proportional to the craidng. 
But there are cases wliere the strength of the 
craving is far greater than the pleasure of the 
gratification. Such a case we find in the glutton 
or the drunkard, whose passion, Iniing persistent 
and whetted by successive gratifications, craves an 
indulgence which the object of it is incapable of 
adequately meeting. Here, excess has created a 
situation where pain has got the mastery — the 
craving docs not disappear in its own fulfilment 
and periodically return, but persists and thm.sls 
itself unseasonably upon attention : in other words, 
the object of dc-siro when reached fails to appea-se 
completely, and the craving for satisfaction con- 
tinues. 

Although, therefore, in appetite proper, there is 
not involved the deliberate control of reason, nor 
is there any need for such, this control comes to be 
required wfien appetite would transgress its l>ounds. 
Such transgrcasion is easy because of the plcm-nrc 
associated svith appetite, and becau.«c of the 
readiness with which abnormal conditions of the 
bodily system ma 5 ' l>e induced through excess. 
Hence, the appetites come to have a di.'tinct and 
an important bearing on Ethics. _ Although in 
their normal action and in their rightful snlicro 
they guide us in a waj- that calm re.sson could not 
— prompting us cITectively, for instance, to cat for 
the Bupjwrt of life at the* time and to the degree 
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that the body requires, and not leaving the * when ’ 
and the ‘how much’ to be settled by rational 
calculation — their pleasure-ginng or ‘felicific’ 
property has to be watched, lest it make volup- 
tuaries or dehauchees of us ; and thus reason has 
its function in relation to them. This would seem 
to mark the distinction between man and the lower 
animals : in man, the appetites are rationalized ; 
in the brutes, not so. 

2 . Ethical. — The appetites in themselves are 
neither selGsh nor unselfish, neither virtuous nor 
^cious ; they are simjily a part of human nature, 
indispensable to the being and welfare of the whole. 
But inasmuch as they are intunately associated 
•with pleasure, they may be abused, and thus 
become ethically significant. Not that there is 
anything selfish or morally -wrong in accepting the 
pleasure that they bring — such pleasure is a sign 
of physical health (as pain is of disease) and is to 
bo welcomed and cherished (as the other is to 
bo avoided or got rid of) ; but it may bo sought for 
and estimated beyond its value — it may be pursued 
immoderately or at ivrong times or in a perverted 
manner, to tne detriment of the system and to the 
exclusion of higher good. If it is characteristic of 
the appetites that they have a tendency to overstep 
just limit, it is characteristic of them also that they 
grow imperious in their demands. Eating may 
degenerate into gluttony, repose into sloth, love 
(appetitive) into lust ; and when degeneracy sets 
in, each becomes as a daughter of the horse-leech, 
crying, ‘ Give, rive I ’ Hence the appetites need to 
be related ana controlled : they need to be placed 
under rational government. If left to themselves 
unbridled, they would ruin the higher nature. 
Hence asceticism is hut the exaggeration of a 
deep spiritual truth; and self-mortification, or 
‘keeping under’ the body, has a real justification 
in psychical fact. But this means that, in a 
rational being, the appetites become transformed : 
they cannot oe in him what they are in a non- 
ratfonal creature. A clear conception of their 
place and function inevitably changes their nature, 
and entails responsibility as to our use of them. 
As Spinoza puts it {Ethics, v. prop, 3), ‘ An aflection 
which is a passion ceases to be a passion as soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of it.’ This is a 
verymportant truth, explaining to us many things 
in Ethics, — as, for example, how it is that the 
instinctive love of a mother for her offspring 
assumes quite a different aspect when we are deal- 
ing ■with human mothers from what it does when 
wo are considering simply the lower animala In 
both cases, there is instinct or natural affection ; 
but, in the one case, it is rationalized (duly located 
in a system of thought or a scheme of values, and 
so lifted out of the sphere of mere instinct), in the 
other, not. 

The situation as between the appetites and 
reason, or between the lower and the higher 
nature, or, still again (in Scripture language), 
between the flesh and the spirit, was put stn^gly 
from the ethicist’s point of view by Plato in the 
fable of the Charioteer and his Steeds, In 
Phadrtis, the soul is aptly represented as a 
charioteer, riding in his car, drawn by two -winged 
horses of different colour, nature, and tempera- 
ment, requiring different management On the 
one side, there is the black and -vicious horse, 
‘ ignoble and of ignoble breed,’ ever refractory and 
plunging through unruly desire, ‘the mate of 
msoWce and pnde,’ and needmg to ^ kept back 
by bit and bndle, yet ‘har^y yielding to whip 
and spur,’ On the other side, tnero is the white 
decorous horse, ‘noble and of noble breed,’ ever 
responsive ‘ to word and admonition,’ on which bit 
and bridle sit lightly, and for which no whip is 
required. Here is a significant allegory. The 


charioteer is reason (ri ^f/towA.-if) ; the white steed 
orderly and always harmonious with reason, repre- 
sents ‘ the moral and spiritual element in man ’ ; 
and the gross and sensual tendencies of Iminan 
nature find their symbol in the dark and untmet- 
ahle steed. But the task of the charioteer is fat 
from easy — not every one can successfully drive n 
team ; the taming of the rcfractorj' steed costs 
him many an eflort, and hard work and skUI. 
Obedience is the result of a strong hand and a 
determined -will, and of sore punishment repeated ; 
only ‘ when this has happened several times and 
the villain has ceased from his wanton way, is ho 
tamed and humbled, and follows the will of the 
charioteer.’ 

The right by which reason rules the appetites, or 
the rational basis of the distinction between higher 
and lower in our nature, is found hero:— The 
appetites are non-ideal, and, consequently, indi- 
vidualistic. We cannot share them with any one 
else, neither is an appetite in itself susceptible of 
indefinite gratification. On the other hand, all 
the natural wants that we regard as higher — 
knowledge, friendship, viitue, religion— are dis- 
tinguished by this, that (o) we share them with 
others, and yet we ourselves are none the poorer 
but all the richer — they are essentially altruistic 
and social ; and (6) they do not cease with their 
immediate satisfaction — on the contrary, the desire 
increases with- its gratification, as we see pre- 
eminently in knowledge, where the more wo know 
the more we desire to know. They aim at on 
ideal ; and it is the ideality with wliioh they are 
bound up that produces tlieir insatiablencss : no 
limit is placed by nature to their culture, and so 
satiety cannot ensue ; the capacity increases with 
what it feeds on. 

It is needless to say, further, that both human 
happiness and human progress depend on the 
rational control of tho lower nature ; and this 
control is effective only when it becomes self- 
control, only when the individual acts as his ov-n 
‘ plagosus OrbiliuB,’ gains the mastery over himself 
and exercises it spontaneously. How this self- 
control Is nequireu, through strengthening and 
directing the will, may be read in any good treatise 
on Psychology (e.gr, Hbffding’s). Anyhow, if the 
individnal’s soul becomes, as Plato puts it, a well- 
ordered State — where there are gradation of 
functions, harmony, and order everyiriicro, mutual 
subservience of the parts to tlip mterests of the 
whole and for the realization of its highest good- 
then the appetites and their pleasures count for 
much and have their oivn part to play in the 
economy of the human being ; neither will they 
be ignored and starved (as Stoicism would fam 
effect), nor will they ho made supremo and culti- 
vated without stint (os some forms of HedoDism 
would appear to countenance). 

But while there is thus a ground for the 
rationalizing of appetite, and for tho subordination 
of tho lower to the higher, in tho nature of the 
different natural wants themselves, there i* a 
further ground in the ethical dangers connected 
with tho appetites. These are mainly ns follows 

(1) In the first place, an appetite, strictly speaking, 
is neither selfish nor unselfish ; but a depraved or 
unrestrained appetite is e.ssentially EelCsh— thus 
turning a neutral thing into a positive cnl, > 
appetites minister to the individuars cravingH, but 
they may bo made tbo means of corrupting otlicra. 

(2) Depraved or unrestrained appetites lower tlie 
character, and stunt and check moral progress 
— they bring ‘leanness’ into tbo soul; for it is a 
law of the human mind that wc cannot indolgo 
intemperatcly -withont lessoning our moral 

just as we cannot harbour base desires -wiUimiv 
thereby shutting out noble ones, or choose false- 
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hood Nnthout rejecting truth. Consequently, while 
they vitiate the taste, they enfeeble the will — i.e. 
they deprive us of the power of resisting tempta- 
tion and of initiating reformation ; which, other- 
wise expressed, means that they leave us the prey 
to impulse, and so the end thereof, in Scripture 
language, ‘is death.’ (3) Perverted appetites are 
a bondage: they drag us at their heels, and through 
them we lose our moral freedom — we are enslaved. 
The peculiarity is that, while we yield to them, we 
protest : the will is overborne, but we still retain 
our perception of the right and our appreciation 
of it, — * I see the better and approve, I pursue the 
worse’ (Ovid, Met. vii. 21). In other words, our 
moral energy is felt not to be adequate to our 
moral insight ; we are conscious of being coerced. 
This fact of the bondage of the appetites and 
prions is the theme of all gp-eat etnicists, from 
Plato do^vnward8 ; it Avas kept before the medinjval 
world by the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, 
and it IS a heritage to modem philosophy from 
Spinoza, the fourtli part of Avhose Ethics deals 
with this very subject of ‘ Human Bondage,’ and 
tlie fifth part ivith ‘ Human Liberty.’ It is also a 
leading theme of the Christian religion, and lies at 
the basis of the scheme of salvation. (4) Appetite 
unduly set on pleasure leaves a sting behind. ‘ But 
what shall I say of the pleasures of the body ? This 
— that the lust thereof is indeed full of uneasiness 
{anxietas), but the sating, of repentance’ (Boethius, 
Consol. Phil. Lib. iii. prosa 7). 

3. Beligious. — The distinction thus draivn be- 
tween the appetites and reason, the estimation 
put upon it, and the conception of the soul as a 
well-ordered, self-governed State, were taken over 
by Christianity ; only, it is to be observed, Chris- 
tianity has its own way of explaining the conflict 
between the lower and the higher in man, and it 
has its own means of ending the conflict. That is 
its peculiarity, marking it off from mere Ethics. 
On the one hand (using St. Paul as our jroide— more 
especially, as he expresses himself in Ro 7 and Gal 
6), the loAver and concupiscent element in man 
is identified Avith ‘the flesh’ (crdpj). This unruly 
principle — the black horse of Plato — rebels against 
the human reason and overpoAvers the hvunan will 
(‘mind’ or vovs in Pauline phraseology), and causes 
the individual to exclaim in agony, ‘ 0 AATetched 
man that I am I who shall deliA-er me out of the 
body of this death I’ The delL’erance comes not 
from the man himself, not even from his acth’e 
reason, although the natural function of active 
reason is to control ; but from Avitliout — ‘ I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ For man’s 
impotence of Avill, according to Scripture, arises 
from a religious cause and needs a religioiw 
remedy : it arises from the fact that man is 
‘ fallen,’ is ' sold under sin,’ has deliberately rebelled 
against God, and so has forfeited his rightful poAver 
of self-mastery ; and the rectifying and conquering 
force must come to him from abovc-^it must be a 
gift from heaven. This DiA'ine gift, in accordance 
Avith the Avhole Christian doctrine of regeneration 
and re-creation, is ‘ the Spirit.’ And so, in order 
to delivered from the hard bondage of the lower 
self, Avhich is the bondage of sin, man mu.st bo 
raised from the ‘ natural ’ or ' psychical ’ plane into 
the ‘spiritual’ realm — he must himself become a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and through the in- 
dwelling Spirit he AAdll conquer. ‘ But, I say, walk 
by the ^irit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh. For the flesh Insteth against the Spirit and 
the Spirit against the flesh ; for these are contrary 
the one to the other ; that ye may not do the things 
that ye would. . . . And they that are of Christ 
Jesus have crucified the flesh Avith the pn.ssions 
and the lusts thereof’ (Gal 6''-’''®‘). Thus the 
Christian faith incorporates Ethics, but transcends 


it. It is, consequently, efiective on human life 
and practice in a Avay that Ethics, standing alone, 
cannot be. 
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William L. Daatdson. 

A PRIORI. — A Priori is one of those terms, by 
no means rare in philosophy, the meaning of Avhich 
has in the course of centuries undergone divers 
changes. Originally an unobjectionable expression, 
denoting an ordinary mental act about Avhich there 
can be no controversy, it has eventually become the 
index of one of the most stubborn problems Avhich 
set the minds of men at variance. According te 
Pr.antl,* the earliest occurrence of the phrase is in 
the AATitings of Albert of Saxony (14th cent.), aa'Iio 
draws a contrast betAveen demonstratio a priori, 
the proof from Avhat is before, r.c. from the cause, 
and demonstratio a posteriori, the proof Avhich 
retrocedes from the effect. The usage can be 
traced to Aristotle, who in the Second Analytics 
states that that upon which proof is based must be 

rior to, and better knoAvn than, that Avhich is to 

e proved, and continues thus : ‘ The earlier and 
better known has a tAvofold meaning. That Avhich 
is prior by nature is not identical AAdth Avhat is 

rior for us; nor again is that Avhich is in itself 

etter knoAvn the same as what is better knoAvn to 
us. “The prior and bettcr-knoAA’n in relation to 
us ” is the name I give to Avhat lies nearer to our 
sense perception ; what lies farther from that I 
call “the prior and better knoAvn in itself.” The 
most remote of all is the universal ; the nearest is 
the individual object.’ The connexion of the term 
A Priori A\ith Anstotle is thus quite eAudent. But 
while he differentiates the meaning of ‘prior’ ac- 
cording 08 the starting-point is the thing perceived 
or the process of perception, Albert of Saxony does 
not take this difference into account ; AA*ith liim de- 
monstratio a priori signifies the proof from causes. 
It merely denotes a special mode of mental opera- 
tion ; in other words, a priori is a term of formal 
logic. The knowledge which proceeds from cause 
to effect, or knowledge a priori, rightly claims a 
higher degree of certainty than knoAvledge a pos- 
teriori, or from effect to cause, so long as the terms 
keep rigidly to the meanings assigned, and so 
long as the limits of formal logic are not trans- 
gressed. But the problem of knoAA'ledge goes beyond 
the scope of formal logic. The moment any shift- 
ing takes place in the meaning of A Priori and A 
Posteriori, and they shoAv a tendency to coalesce 
respectively Avith knoAvledge based upon concep- 
tions and knowledge baseti upon experience, and 
when, further, the pro\ince of loric is relinquished 
for that of psychology, it is no longer possible to 
maintain the higher certainty of a priori know- 
ledge. For, with such change, perception appears 
as Uie earlier and more certain, while the general 
conception is the later, and thu-s A Priori and 
• Getehichte der Logik, Ir. 78. 
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A Posteriori have simply exchanged meanings. 
Hence Gassendi, in his polemic against tlie Aristo- 
telians, impugns the dictum that the danonstratio 
a priori is more certain and conclusive than that 
a posteriori, and demands its warrant. Since on 
his view the demonstratio a priori becomes the 
proof from causes and general conceptions, and 
since the demonstratio a posteriori becomes the 
proof from eficcLs and less general conceptions, he 
shows that he has abandoned the strictly logical 
usage of the_ terms. Hut in that case it is clear 
that there _ is but one answer to Ins question 
whether eilects are not better known than causes ; 
and the ine\itable inference is that a priori know- 
ledge depends upon a posteriori.* Gassendi’s 
criticism shows that the term A Priori had be- 
come ambiguous; it was so far free to assume a 
new meaning. 

Its new content m’os supplied bj’ Leibniz. It is 
indeed true that Leibniz did not alwaj’s use the 
term in one and the same sense. Thus, in con- 
nexion ■with the ontological proof of the existence 
of God, he argues that existence does not follow 
from conception, but that the possibility of the 
fact signified by the conception must first of all 
be established. This possibilitj', however, may be 
cognized either a priori or a posteriori : the former, 
if the various characteristics of the concept are 
mutually consistent ; the latter, when the thing 
itself is an object of perception. t A similar usage 
aiipeiirs in the passage where the criterion of a 
clear and distinct idea is said to be its capacity of 
yielding the knowledge of a number of truths by 
a priori proof. J Here A Priori is really concerned 
until the elucidation and explanation of conceptions, 
and with knowledge won from concejitions by 
correct reasoning. It is employed in a somewhat 
difl’erent sense in the passage wliere the knowledge 
which jiroceeds from God to created things and 
tluit which recedes from created things to God are 
respectively designated a priori auJ a jiosteriori.l 
Still another usage is observahle in the statement 
that in regard to the mysteries of the Christian 
faith, such os the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
a priori proofs on rational grounds are neither 
possible nor requisite, and that in this case the 
knowledge of the fact is sufticient, though the 
trAy remains unknoM-n. A iiriori proof is here 
equivalent to the intuition of rational cause.B 
In discussing the relationship subsisting between 
the human and the animal soul, Leibniz comes 
to the conclusion that the faculty of simple em- 
pirical association is common to both. A dog being 
trained to perform a trick gets a tit-bit ; a Dutch- 
man travelling towards Asia will ask for his beer, 
perhaps even in a Turkisli inn. The connexion 
between trick and tit-hit, between inn and beer, 
is in each case casual, not necessary; but the 
man differs from tlie animal in tliat bo seeks for a 
necessary connexion. Tlio mere data of experience 
are not sullicient for him, nor does lie rely on ex- 
periments alone ; he goes beyond them a priori, 
by means of first principles. A Priori thus acquires 
an implication of necessaiy* relation.^! According 
to Leibniz, then, knowledge a priori is found in 
the following contingencies ; — (IJ when the pos- 
sibility of a fact is establislied by sllO■^^•i^g the 
Bclf-consistcncy of its conception ; (2) when from 
a clear and d,istinct idea furtlier copiitions are 
deduced ; (3) when thought proceeds from God to 
created things; (4) when the rational grounds of 
an actual truth are investigated; (5) when an 
essential relation is established. Thus A Priori 
has various shades of meaning; bnt it msy be 
asserted that, ns used by Leibniz, the expression 

• XxtTcHaticmet paradoiiax adnrrJJ AHtteltleiu, Ub. U. 
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tends generally to become identified with know- 
ledge gained from pure reason. Tliis is its mean, 
ingwhen he contrasts knowledgeparlapnre raison 
ou a priori with philosophic cxjdrimcntale gui pro- 
ctde a posteriori;* and when, in the Kouveatix 
Essais, the reason which is the basis not only of 
our judgment, but also of the truth itself, is made 
to rank as reason in the distinctive sense, or reason 
a priori.t A Priori is thus an nttributo of that 
species of knowledge of which every constituent is 
furnished by reason alono. 

Lambert also is of opinion tliat ' ■u'itlioiit qualifi- 
cation and in tlie strictest sense the term a priori 
can be apjilied onlj’ to that in regard to wliicli wo 
owe notliing wliatever to experience. ’J Wolff, on 
the other hand, reverts to the more general sense 
of tlie term, applj-ing it to any kind of knowledge 
amved at by reasoning, even when the concep- 
tions employed in tlie jiremises are derived from 
experience. 

The riew of Kant demands a somewhat fuller 
treatment, since in this as in other respects he 
marks the con.suniination of the previous develop- 
ment, and the starting-point of the new. Besides, 
the problem indicated by the phrase a priori, 
according to hun, stands at tlie verj’ centre of 
thought, ns it does with no philosopher before him. 
His entire system, indeed, may ha regarded ns an 
answer to the great question, How are sjuthetio 
judgments a priori possible ? Alike in his theoreti- 
cal and his practical philosophy, in his treatment 
of {esthetics and of religion, his aim was to discover 
and establish sjTithetie judgments a priori. He 
is at one in'tli his predecessors in assuming the 
existence of a priori cognition, and in believing 
tiiat it cannot be regarded ns originating in ex- 
perience. But he felt that justice had not been 
done to the problem involved. 

If such s priori knowledge really exists, bo arvue*. then It roust 
bo expressible In Judgments which are a priori, and. Indeed, 
sjTiUietlc. Merely analjllcal Judfnncnts, i.e. Uiose which do 
no more than analyze and elucidate a given concept, whlls 
they render our knowledge explicit, do not augment It; only 
synthetic Judgments, i.e. those whicli link a new predicate to 
the subject, furnish a genuine addition to knowledge. Henw 
the Judpnenls a priori which art ol any use at all are precisely 
those the predicate of which goes beyond the subject, adding 
somcUiing that was not contained therein. Such a synthetic 
Judgment Is exeinpllfled In the dictum, ' Every ovent has a cause. 
It Is eynthctlc, since the concept ‘event* does not Involve ths 
Idea ol a cause ; the predicate, therefore, adds something new; 
It Is a priori, since, while mere oxiiericnce, or perception, cer- 
tainly snows that events follow one another, It doc.i not show 
tliat they are causally connected, still less Uiat they s« 
aficays so connected- Clearly we have a problem here. It Is 
easy to understand bow there should bo synthetic Judgments 
a posteriori, since perception itsell supplies the predicate ana 
Its connexion with the subject. When I say, *.g., Uiat Ilght- 
rays are refrangible, 1 am merely telling what I have Ictmeii 
by a simple exjicrimcnt. Hut how can 1 say that every event 
has a cause, seeing that experience cannot be my wa^nlr 
How then are syntnctic Judgments a priori poeslbloT Clearly 
because reason itself must contain a priori elements; and one 
great desideratum will be a complete Inventory of these 
Clements. But the mere fact of their existence d(^ not 
Warrant their emb^iment In Judgments having a Msl valut 
for knowledge ; hence their applicabllltr must bo rlndlcateo, 
their relevancy' made good- But even this demonstration does 
not complete our task. For there Is an Illegitimate as well M 
a legitimate use of them, and we must endeavour to Ex tM 
llmlu ol their elBclency. It was Kant's conviction that all 
previous Investigations of the problem had been Inadequate In 
three ways: he felt the lack of (1) care In spring the fi^ 
number of a priori elements; (2) proof "of their appiicabllit', 
and (3) precise deSnlUon of the limits of their effldeiicy. On y 
In the proper dlscliargs of these three tasks do we obtain a trulv 
exhaustive Invevtlgatlon, a Critique of Pure Keason. 

1. If the a priori elements are discoverable at all, 'das. 
carry marks of recognition. And S'lch marks they cerU.niy 
have, for we actually find ourselvta In jiossetsion of cpgnuio^ 
which are distinguished from all others by their unlvti^ll.y 
and their necessity, .Vow U)e« cannot crigtMte In 
for eij 
o/iraj’s 
must t 
oniverialls. 
provide us i 
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of reason. Such rules, however, wOl be suepested by the fob j 
lowinv reRexlons. In trying to discover what belongs to pure I 
reason we most isolate it by eliminating all alien material. 
Now s’ince the faculty of knowledge has two aspects, namely, 
the receptivitv of perception and the activity of thought, these 
nil] necessarily meet us again in pure reason. But as the 
material element, that which is given in sensation, obviously 
lies outside the territory of pure reason, we may perhaps delimit 
this territory, if only we can disengage what sensation supplies. 
UTiat then remains, when we make this eWmlnationl Obviously, 
the universal /orms of perception, namely. Space and Time. 
And what remains when we eimilarly separate^ all material 
elements from the products of acUve thought, t.s. our judg- 
ments? Clearly the pure/orm of the judgment Itself. This 
pure form of the judgment, however, points to a function of the 
understanding, and the sum of such forma pve os the 
complete list of these functions, <.e. the categories. Now fonnal 
logic has already distinguished all the possible forms of the 
judgment, and has tabulated them under four heads, each 
having three momenta, and consequently the functions of the 
nnderstandlng, or categories, can be arranged to the ^me way. 
Thus the gttajifffj' of Judgments as universal, particular, or 
singular, pves the categories of quantity i Unity, Plurality, 
Totollty ; the gualUy of judgments as affirmative, negative, or 
infinite, yields the categories of quality: Reality, Negation, 
Limitation ; the nlation of judgments as catogoricai, hypo- 
thetical, or disjunctive, prondcs the categories of relation: 
Substance and Accident, Canse and Effect, CJommunlty or 
Reciprocity ; wWle, finally, the tnodaltfv of judgments as pro- 
blematic, assertorio, or apodicKc, gives us the categories of 
modality : Possibility— Im]^ssibility, Exiatonoe — Non-Existence, 
Necessity— Contingency. Thus the a priori elements are the 
pure forms of conception — Space and 'Ifime— and the twelve 
Categories. They are a priori, because they are truly universal 
and strictly necessary j and their number is complete, since they 
alone remain after our exhaustive process of ehmtoation. Onr 
first problem Is therefore solved. 

2. Vs turn next to the task of determining the function of 


where all things coalesce, knowledge fs out of the question 
Only the categories of modality altord the icquiaito gradation 
enabling us to take into consideration questions regaraiiig I’ossi 
bility and Impossibility, Actuality and Non-Actuality, Neecssit; 


and Oonttogenoy. Thus, to sum up, it is by means of the cate 
gories alone that we can attain to knowledge, to experience in th' 


edge and experience witnesses to the validity of the categories 
Our second problem is thus solved. 

8. The answer to the question involved to onr third problem 
vli.. To what extent is the a priori element valid? is given li 
what has already been said. Our conclusion so tar b that trui 
experience is made possible by the A Priori, We must uov 


say : E.vperience alone, nothing beyond it. It ta mere illusloi 
to suppose that by means ol the categories we can attain to i 
knowledge entirely beyond experience. Rational Paycholo 
which undertakes to prove the existence of the soul as ; 
material and indestructible, la naught but a mass of illegitimat 
inferences. Rational Cosmology, which presumes to deoid 


regarding the beginning or non-beginning of the world 
and ita limitation or infinity in space, the slmplidty and indiidsi 
bility of atoms, or their infinite divisibility and the consequen 
Impossibility of indivblble atoms, the universality ol natura 
causation and the denial of freedom, or the assertion of it, th 


eidstence or non-ejJatence of an absolutely necessary betog- 
stmply lands us in antinonues, of which both the thesis and to 
antithesis may be shown to be equally valid. Rational fifiiec 


luOT, again, achieves its aim of proving toe existence ol Goi 
only by the manceurrs of malting the conclusion contain mar 
than the premises, as, for instance, in the ontological prod 
according to which the existence of God follows from the con 
eeption ol Him, eidstence to the premises being but a eonceptue 
predicate, while to the conclusion it has become a real one. 

Rational Psychology, Cosmology, and Theology are to poin 
of fact concerned with Ideas, tor which experience provides n 
corresponffing reality. But however forcibly wo must den; 
that toe Ideas guarantee the oxbtence of their correlativ 
objects, still as Ideas they possess a real value. They are a 
expresaon of that striving after unity and totality which reaso; 
itself makes, and so point to a work which b at once necessar 
and ever incomplete. However incoherent and mutually todc 
pendent toe facta of perception may seem, reason demand 
uni^ and totah'ty, and seeks to realbe both by toe endless prt 
COBB of Unking together all toe phenomena and prorenttog an. 
of them from assuming an absomte independence. That is to 
true element to Rational Psychology. A^n, reason endeavour 
to bring toe aggregate of things vtoicb we call toe universe tot 
line with its own requirements of unity and totality. But sine 


these a priori elements, and tot ytodication of their applica- 
bility to toe objects of knowledge. Bo far as space and time 
are concerned, toe task is an easy one. They are forms of 


, :, since every object ol perception b presented to us 

In one or both of them. Moreover, we nave two sciences whose 
validity and truth are beyond question, vlx., geometry and 
ktoematics. Neither comes from experience, torigeometry, not 
finding its figures to hand to nature, constructs them arbitrarily; 
and to toe same way klnematica enundates its propositions 
without too slightest reference to experience : both exhibit an 
nocondltional necessity, which perception can never do. How 
then are these idences possible? Clearly because, on the one 
hand, geometry rests u^n the fact that there b an a priori 


these requirements cannot be satisfied empirically, toe proces 
is one which can never etop. Carry toe causal series as far o 
we may, we never reach an ultimate or unconditioned cnusi 
Thus reason progresses over from more to more ; its object 1 
not a universe rounded and complete, but one which it build 
up with ceaseless travail. That is the truth of Rational Oosmt 
logy. Finally, Rational Theology seeks toe unity and totalit 


perception of Space, while, on the other, kinematics rests upon 
the fact tost there b an a priori perception of *nme. The 
existence ol these two sdcnces, then, vouches for toe efficiency 
and validity of the a priori forms of perception. It Is more 
difficult to dsmoDstraM th# function and competency of the 
categories, which are not forms ol perception. 'What ifigijfi- 


of ail existence whatsoever— the first cause and the final pui 
pose of toe whole — and this search constitutes its element < 


categories, which are not torms of perception. What elgnifi- pose of toe whole — ancl this search constitutes ttr element < 
cance must we assign to them ? Is it not enough that all objects truth. But all this is presented to reason not as a fact, but i 
ol perception should manifest themselves to Space and Ifime, a task— a bbour forced upon it, yet never finished. In otoi 
and are the categories not therefore superfluous? What can words, the Ideas of Soul, World, God, ore regulative, not coustlti 


toey odd to 


knowledge, true experience, is in fact impossible without the 
StiSi ^ orderly synthesis ; and it if 


fn“<*on of toe categories reveab Itself, and 
SSli, They exhibit toe rarioue ways in 

conKiousness effectuates ths orderly syn. 
on™ Vnif ®°°wledge, genuine experience, becomes 
if ot Quantity and 

organize pheno- 




to a nation categories of inodaIit)% we are 

SimSv B^‘‘«ons ol things to respect to 

Eh neo^ity. Perception to itslll can 

foriM ol relat^n°* ** *'*“ regard to the cate- 


K?'Jk~c»' » ““Roi 


give knowledge Rnf ;,; accoraingiy it cannot 

Lffiay.be'st*:^ 


perception, 

experience 


oourse.toatperceDtion .3, 

butlt,{ionlTbvnfean«f/fai°^ “* ®r^u>lre magnitudes, 
t meant of too catecorv of On.nMev ehae 


formulate iTuffiraml law to, Qoantfty that wo can 
a common ^ phenomena under 


magffitaBes.butarataitb to. i?®’" wteneirs 

•eUferih the urifXnLw to.f Qoaltty alone which 

Some degree of intensitv ■ b phenomenon must have 

aniform and progressira eMlfn?? " Mtsible an absolutely 
are actually tomS 


words, too Ideas of Soul, World, God, ore regulative, not constlti 
tlve prtodplcs, and indicate and direct the endeavour of reaso 
after unity and totality. Our conclusion then is, that the eo] 
purpose ol toe A Itoori b to make experience possible; l( 
function b an immanent, not a transcendental one. 

So far, then, our result is this : the forms of pel 
eeption and thought are a priori ; their function i 
to make experience possible, and they do not ava: 
beyond experience. But with a view^ to a con 
plete explanation it remains to esteblish the tw 
following theses : (1) the A Priori is not to^ h 
interpreted psychologically ; and (2) the A Prioi 
is not equivalent to innate. 

(1) A psychological interpretation wm given b 
Sohopenhaner, who writes; ‘The philosophy c 
Locke was a criticism of the functions of_ sense 
Kant furnishes a criticism of the functions c 
brain.’ * Helmholtz agrees with this, as does ^ 
P. A. Lange, who states that ‘the psychologicj 
equipment which constrains us to condition object 
by space and time, is certainly anterior to a 
experience.’ f But so to understand Kant is t 
misunderstand him. Such an inteimretation ( 
the A Priori places it on a level with the othe 
psychical functions. Por we likewise see coloui 
and hear tones in virtue of our psycho-physici 
constitution, and we should thus have to recogniz 
an a priori element in these also. Kant, howovei 
would altogether repudiate this. To understan 
anything psychologically is to apprehend it as th 
property or state of a subject, a soul, a psyche 
physical organism. Psychology never goes beyon 
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somethin^of its own. Green, again, sets forth the real universe 
as an all-embracing ststcm of relations, the presupposition of 
which, however, is a unif.ving principle, a combining agency, 
sucli as we find In our individual consciousness. To these must 
be added Shadworth H. Hodgson, who, though he rejects 
a priori forius. holds that existence in the philosophic^ sense 
means that which e.vists in consciousness. By A I^ori, again, 
has been understood the peculiar uniformity' which belongs to 
the oi)er3tions of thought. Thus Wundt; ‘There exist within 
us only the universal functions of logical thought, i,e. those 
activities ot relational comparison which are embodied in the 
primary laws of logic, and which in turn presupjiose the facts 
of perception ns the requisite material for them to work upon.'* 
Sirnilarly, H. Cornelius regards thought as introducing necessity 
and umformih- into the flux of phenomena.t According to 
Renouvier, all ideas are subject to the categories, which are 
Ic^'cally prior to them, and of which he enumerates nine, very 
different from those of Kant, namely, relation, number, position, 
succession, quality, becominp-, causality, purpose, personality. 
Stall another interpretation is given by Sigwart, who in ms 
Logie maintains that our thinking is on endeavour to compre- 
hend the world. The ideal of a world completely known looms 
before us in all we think, an ideal which possesses perfectly 
definite characteristics, namely', a vision ot the world as complete 
in space and time, an exhaustive classiflcation of all existence in 
a rounded system of conceptions, and, flnallr, intuition of the 
necessity of the given, in the form of an all-pervading causal 
nexus. Our whole mental life proceeds upon the feasibility of 
this ideal. iVithout the conviction that our thought is not 
aimless, all our striving after knowledge would be futile. Since, 
however, the possibility of attaining the ideal is manifestly not 
a datum of experience, the presupposition of it Is a priori, not, 
indeed, as a self-evident truth, but as a postulate. We postulate. 
In the exercise ol thought, the attainability ot on ideal know- 
ledge of the world, and therefore the characteristics of this 
idem, os given above, namely, the vision of things as a complete 
whole, exhaustive classification, and intuition of necessity, are 
themselves postulates. These exhibit a certain affinity with 
ethical principles. Finding it impossible to surrender them, 
wo brace ourselves, in spite of every failure, again and again to 
the task of realizing them, convinced tliat we are acting under 
the imperative of a moral idea. And in the sphere of practice, 
too, there hovers before our thought an ideal, which springs 
from the longing after perfect unity end harmony In our acts of 
will— the ideal of the highest good. Thus, on Sigwart's view, 
the essential A Priori, whether in the realm of reason or in that 
of practice, consists of postulates concerning the possibility of 
realizing lofty ideals. They can be realized, however, only by 
the effort of our oonative faculty ; we can reach the goal, even 
in the intellectual realm, only by exercise of will. It is sig- 
nificant that Sigwart thus makes out a connexion between the 
theoretical and the practical, and that in his opinion the A Priori 
has tt meaning which transcends the former, being based ulU- 
mately, in foot, upon volition, i.e. the practical determination 
of the mind.J Sig-wart also contends for on A Priori that may 
be taken as expressing the uniformitj’ and octirity peculiar to 
thought. The formation of number, in particular, rests upon 
an act of thought. Number cannot originate in sensibio ra- 
pressions, but only in the activity of thought, which in its com- 
bination of impressions, posits unity. No mere process of 
abstraction can possibly jneld number. From a variety of red 
objects we can abstract the colour red as a property of all ; but 
how, from a heterogeneous group of thinCT, say, sun, moon, 
stars, trees, chimes, shall we isolate the idea of number os 
common to ail f Zn virtue of our abiUt}' to delimit any par- 
ticular portion of our experience, we can spontaneously posit 
such portion ns a unity ; wo may, for Instance, take a tree, or, 
if we please, its trunk, its root, a branch, a leaf, and think of 
each ns one. B^ repeated acta ot thus positing unity we obtain 
a numerical series, and at the same time the law of Its forma- 
tion. In this connexion Sigwart gives a full discussion of the 
views of J. S. Mill, who maintained that even In this field wo 
owe everything to experience. Jllll held tliat It is the evidence 
of the senses alone which convinces us that when, for Instance, 
ton bails are variously distributed Into two groups, ns 1 and 9, 
2 and 8, S and 7, etc., their sum is always 10. To this Sigwart 
rejoins that, if this bo so, Mill must still accept the evidence of 
sense when an expert conjurer operates with three pebbles In 
such a way ns apparently to produce two groups of 2 each, nnd 
to finish by showing that tliere nre but 3 after nil. Now, even If, 
in consequence of any miraculous change, two pairs of things 
were to produce 6 In all, we would indeed nay that two thingt 
added to two thingt made flee thingt, but we should stiff main- 
tain that 2+S=t. Hence numeration is based upon acts of 
thought, and is therefore of an a priori character.! iforeover, 
space and time are a priori, though in a more limited degree 
than Kant supposed ; likewise the axiom that two different 
objects cannot occupy the same portion of space at the same 
time, an axiom which regulates the very idea of an object,! etc. 

Consistent empiricists, such as Czolbe and 31iII, repudiate the 
A rriori altogether, as does also B. Arenarius witJi his empirio- 
critlcism. On such a theory there Is no difference In principle 
between psychical and piivsical, subject and object, conscious- 
ness and existence. Accorthogto Avenarins, pureerperieoccls 
the ilsrting-point, and again, as freed from every perversion 
and error. It is the gcoL The individual dLsoorers in pure 
experience both irmxself and the constituents of his environment. 
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Every experience consists of two elements, the facts ot the 
environment nnd the judgments ot the mind, distinguished by 
Avrenarius as B-values and K-vaiucs respcctivciv. Both are 
equally present : there is no essential difference be'twecn them ; 
they Inhere in the one experience. An A Priori is therefore out 
of the question.* 

In the question as to the recognition of an 
A Priori in Ccmscioitsness, the point at issue is 
really whether the mind is like an empty ve.ssel, 
filled only from tvithout, or -whether it manipulates 
its own materials. When we state the question 
thus, wo necessarily imply that we have to deal 
with something more than a problem in Epistem- 
ology. The matter cannot he settled in relerence 
to knowledge alone ; it also involves morality, art, 
relirion, culture, and these perhaps in a more 
marked degree. The utterly misleading character 
of the empty-vessel metaplior appears from the 
fact that knowledge never simply comes to us, but 
is won only by eflbrt. Such a passive acquisition 
as the metaphor would imply is a sheer impos- 
sibility. Even natural science, the experiential 
science par excellence, depends upon and advances 
by mental activity. Consciousness, therefore, is 
not anything quiescent, or merely receptive ; it is 
something operative and constructive. AVe must 
further ask, however, whether the mind works 
simply as a machine, elaborating raw material 
into definite shape, and is thus of a merely formal 
character, or vvdiether it does more. According 
to Kant, ns to most of the present-day thinkers 
whose views have been touched upon in the fore- 
going survey, the mind’s contribution is entirely 
restricted to the formal, the material quota being 
furnished in full by experience. Now it must cer- 
tainly be admitted that natural science— to refer 
to it once more — is grounded in experience; it 
must begin with experience, and keep in constant 
touch with it. But it is none the less certain 
that natural science is continually begetting ideal 
entities, without which it could make no headway : 
snob are, for instance, the conceptions of ‘atom, 
‘law’ even ‘matter ’ itself, not oneof which isyioldcd 
by the senses. Thus the mind interweaves the 
data of sense with its own products. Nor is thU 
discredited by the fact that such ideas as ‘ atom ' and 
‘ matter ’ are vigorously assailed at the present day, 
and may eventually bo abandoned, since any con- 
ceivable surrogate thereof must come, not from 
hare experience, but from the mind itself, as is 
illustrated, for example, in Ostwald’s Vorlesitnffcn 
aber Katurphilosophie, where the conception ol 
matter gives place to tliat of energy. Everywhere, 
in short, does natural science set _np a scairolding 
of ideal construction, without vvhicu it would fah 
to pieces. Thus the mind exhibits oven in uii* 
sphere a real productivity,^ which is certainly 
called into operation, but is in nowise created, by 
experience. 

When we come to Art, the case is clearer still. 
To think of art as having no other function than 
to reproduce the oxtcrnal world ns accurately as 
possible is totally to misconceive it. In its tran- 
sition stages sucli extrinsic work may bo of im- 
portance — e.ff. in painting, the representation ot 
light, atmosphere, and colour, and in the drams, 
the imitation of vernacular dialect and idiom ; 
thc.se things make for a more flexible tccbiiiqne. 
Nevertheles.s, they arc but prejiaraUiry. Genuine 
art begins in the bodying forth of spiritual cntitiW- 
It must express the best that men feel and tliint, 
that to which language in itself would ^ in- 
adequate. The highest art, in fact, has often a 
prophetic cast; it is the herald of what ought to 
be ; or, again, It wTCstlcs with the deepest pr^ 
blcrasof life, being intimately connccte<J with one s 
pluIo*nphv of things. In all this, however, H 
doc-- not draw nj>on externa! reality, but manliest* 
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creative power, and is thus an additional witness 
to the fact that the mind has something all its 
own. 

In Morality, again, everything depends upon 
the inner life, ^^orality cannot conceivably be a 
product of experience. For in this province the 
mind furnishes its own laws, and frames the ideas 
to whicli the outer world must confonn, e.g. the 
idea of justice, of brotherly love. The man who 
sees in morality nothing more than the rules of 
conduct indispensable to human intercourse, is 
simply blind to its essential character. It is not 
designed to institute some commonplace relation- 
ship amongst men, being primarily directed towards 
the realization of truth and purity in the individual ; 
indeed, it may even be the most uncompromising 
enemy of a given social state, and, should un- 
veracity, luxury, or baseness have Iwcome domi- 
nant therein, it must threaten the fabric with 
destruction, whatsoever ontivard grandeur may 
perish in its fall. It was thus, for instance, that 
early Christianity sapped the foundations of a 
civilization which had oecome a sham. 

Now, it forms no reasonable objection to this 
theory of a productive energy in mind to say that, 
since these Ideas are, like all else, facts of con- 
sciousness, as is maintained by the thinkers who 
would identify iihilosophy with psychology, thw 
are therefore evolved from mere experience. If 
consciousness is to cover everything, then all its 
various ‘ facts ’ would bo co-ordinate and of equal 
value, and any giudation amongst them ont of the 
question. Arbitrary changes of consciousness, or 
even changes determined by mechanical causality, 
would simply follow upon one anotlier, and no 
arrangement or grouping thereof would mean more 
than any other. Amid such conditions we could 
not even so much as ask for the truth. Now, in 
point of fact, all distinctively mental creations 
claim to have judicial authority ; judgments pur- 
port to be more than collocations of psj'chical 
products j msihctic and ethical Ideas involve more 
than feelings and desires. They claim, in short, 
to be authoritative, to be the standard of truth 
and law for what is given in experience. Wo 
must distinguish between the guwstio facti and 
the qutestio juris ; it is one thing to ask what is, 
quite another to ask what ought to be. In dealing 
with the distinctively mental, we discover some- 
thing beyond the fact of determination by natural 
law, namely, regulative law. The laws of logic, 
of {esthetics, and of morality, unlike the laws of 
nature, formulate that which ought to take place, 
not that which actually and invariahly does take 
place. Thus we cannot deny the fact of the mind’s 
peculiar heritage, {is evinced by this unique claim 
to regulative authority. Wo must allow, never- 
theless, that the objection indicated above, namely, 
that even those peculiar intellectual products must 
mtinifest themselves in consciousness, is something 
more than a truism ; it expresses the fact that the 
real cannot bo evolved by purely logical processes 
from abstract conceptions alone. Speculation at 
large is mere sophistry ; typical examples of the 
method arc Hegel in philosophy, and m theology 
Rothe, who, in speaking of thought, says : ‘ While 
engaged in speculation, it shuts its eyes for the 
time to all that is external, and looks only 
within, contemplating the ditilectio movement 
amid which it has placed itself. Without a single 
side-glance, it pursues only the dialectic necessity 
with which eoM concejition as it comes to birth in 
turn begets now conceptions in lirtue of its in- 
herent fertility.’* Rut it is manifest that this 
speculative method cannot evolve reality, even 
spiritual reality, from conception. It is therefore 
quite legitimate, in opposition to a mode of thought 
• Thtol0jU(he Kthik, ed. 2, 1. 19. 


which arrogates to itself creative omnipotence, tc 
emphasize tlie experiential cliaracter of our know- 
ledge. Rut, on the other hand, empiricism is in 
error when it naiTows down experience to ex- 
perience of what is external ; the mind has also an 
experience of itself. The real nature of mind can 
be manifested only in consciousness — and upon this 
fact depends the experiential character of our 
mental life ; but what concerns us here is the 
mind’s exiierience of its ou-n peculiar endowment, 
which, as we have seen, claims to possess regulative 
authority, and thus canies us beyond the bare 
experience of empiricism. 

This doctrine is not only in conflict Avith the 
jmrely speculative method, but is also at variance 
Muth the view of Kant. Kant believed that ho 
could completely and finally determine that which 
belonged to mind or reason ; but his conclusions 
were of a purely formal kind. The vieiv advocated 
here involves not only a much greater amplitude in 
our mental life, hut also a capacity for producing 
even real elements. What the mind reailj- is can- 
not be determined once for all ; an avenue must 
ever be left open for further developments. In 
other words, there is a historical element in con- 
sciousness, or at least in human consciousness. 
We are not for ever tied down to the same im- 
varying forms, into which all lands of material 
must be pressed ; the truth is, rather, that wo 
possess creative Ideas which are ever proposing 
fresh problems to experience, and setting it new 
faasks. Wo must insist upon the fact of develo]i- 
inent and movement in our intellectual life, and 
decline to identify its essential principle with the 
invariability of its formal determinations. In giv- 
ing birth to Ideas, the mind puts definite questions 
to the empirically real, and assimilates the answers 
thereof, thus winning for its Ideas a structure in- 
creasingly delicate, and an organization increiisingly 
rich. 

The answer given by empirical reality varies 
according to the kind of question put to it. It is 
obvious that, on the one hand, Aristotle’s investi- 
gation of nature by means of the conception of 
ontelechy, i.c. a form realizing its own Idea in 
matter, and, on the other, that of modem science, 
with its conception of a causal uniformity reducible 
to mathematical formulie, must result in wholly 
diverse views of the Avorld. Neither entelechy nor 
causality is as such a product of experience ; both 
are concepts of the mind, both purport to be ques- 
tions regarding the materials of sense, to imich 
appropriate answers can be given by empirical 
reality, and thus to bo capaole of bringing the 
world under the domain of mind. That theimsto- 
telian conception has been supplanted by the 
modem does not implv that the former was an 
illusion pure and simple, or that it was inferior to 
the latter ; os a matter of fact, each is a hypo- 
thesis; but the modem conception of causal uni- 
formity has shoAvn itself better adapted to certain 
urposes than the ancient entelechy. E^'en the 
elief that the world can be interpreted on mathe- 
matical and raeohanico-cansal principles was at first 
an Idea, regarding Avhich it could not be ascertained 
beforehand whetlicr experience would ratify or 
confute it. Rut the Idea has proved fmitful, and 
has accordingly become increasingly rich in con- 
tent. From tfio first it signified more than the 
purely formal, involring indeed a conviction re- 
garding the actual constitution of the world, 

Siinilarly the manifold (esthetic and ethical Ideas, 
which are certainly more than mere fomis, find 
their function in organizing the real. Wo need 
not go further into that matter here. Suffice it to 
say that the human mind has brought a great 
A-ariety of Ideas to bear upon the real, and that it 
did not begin its task with the same inherent 
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equipment Avith which it pursues it. In fine, the 
mind also has a history. 

Now the question arises whether these Ideas 
should be called a priori. If they are related to 
histo:^, they must also be related to experience. 
Nothing save the tedious discipline of facts could 
have compelled man to form a fresh Idea. We 
may say -with absolute certainty that the mind is 
not something readj^-made, anterior to all experi- 
ence ; it is in reality built up by intercourse \vith 
the facts of experience and history. But for that 
very reason it is not the product of these. What 
they supply to the mind is but the stimulus to 
its own creative nctirity. Accordingly the fresh 
element generated by this spontaneous activity is 
an A Priori in reference to the whole province of 
empirical reality, which thus becomes the mind’s 
palccstra, that which is to be organized by means of 
the Idea. Just as, according to Kant, the a priori 
forms of reason are the necessary condition of 
experience in the higher sense, so also are the Ideas 
generated by the mind. We must likewise note that 
these Ideas exist only in virtue of the mind’s o%vn 
activity, and that, were this to cease, they would 
forthwith pass away — another link of affinity with 
the A Priori of Kant. We must accordingly assign 
to them the efficiency which marks the A Priori. 
The fact that they unaergo changes and transforma- 
tions, or that they supplant one another, need not 
perplex any one who does not postulate the original 
perfection of the mind. We must grant, of course, 
that we can win a truth only by much effort, and 
that our approach to the ultimate and supreme 
end is asjunptotic, never issuing in complete realiza- 
tion. Nevertheless in all our effort and travail we 
assume the reality of absolute truth ; we must, in 
fact, make this assumption, else were all our 
striving fruitless, and even partial truth beyond 
our grasp. Just as the various parts of space lie 
\rithin one and the same Space, so partial truths 
are constituents of the one absolute Truth. That 
this eternal, absolute truth is no ignis fatvus 
appears from the fact that there exists in us a 
mighty unrest, ever urging us beyond the position 
we have won. Whence this unrest? Certainly 
not from without. Were our mind sufficient to 
itself, no external force could move it onwards, i 
There must e.xist, therefore, something in itself, 
which ever and anon provokes it to dissatisfaction 
■with what it has achieved, and exposes the errors 
and imperfections thereof. Hence it is no arbi- 
trary assumption that the human consciousness is 
interpenetrated by an Absolute Consciousness. The 
actu^ existence of this Absolute Mind would thus 
be the ultimate and supreme A Priori, and -we 
recognize it ns such oven though wo must refrain 
from analyzing it more particularly. We cannot 
once for all oxpiscate its constituent elements by 
logical operations or by introspection ; but it gradu- 
ally reveals itself in the process of our intellectual 
life. 

To sum up ; The A Priori has a threefold signifi- 
cance. It embraces (1) the formal la-^m of mind, 
of which logic furnishes the best example ; (2) the 
Ideas generated by the mind ; and (3) the contents 
of the absolute mind. This view, or one all but 
identical, is championed by the new Idealism, 
whose principal representative is Prof. R. Eucken, 
of Jena. 

It remains to deal shortly ■u'ith the significance of 
the A Priori for Jidigion. It was Kant’s conriction 
that an A Priori is necessary to the very existence 
of religion ; that gennine religion has its source in 
pure reason. All externals, according to him, such 
as rubrics and creeds, arc incidental, and to look 
tor the procreative forces of religion anj-where else 
than in pare reason leads to sheer error. Here we 
have a tnitli of paramount importance. For if reli- 


gion IS possible only in virtue of an original, inherent 
resource of the mind, it is clear that every effort 
to trace the origin of religion to something wliidi 
is not religion is foredoomed to failure. Research 
into the most primitive cults never discovers the 
spot where religion issues from a non-religious soil ; 
it can never get behind some primordial element of 
the mind. Still less convincing are the hypotheses 
— ingenious as they often are — which profess to 
explain the origin of religion. A vast prestige is 
enjoyed by the theory that it arises from the 
antinomy between our feeling of dependence upon 
the environment and our consciousness of freedom. 
Man sees himself conditioned at every point, and 
in thrall to non-spiritual forces, yet at the same 
time he is cognizant of his freedom and of his 
superior dignity in comparison -with all that is 
merely natural ; and so, in order to preserve his 
spiritual personality, he seeks to attach himself to 
the Absolute Spirit, the result being religion. But 
it is simply inconceivable how religion should ori- 
ginate in this way — to say nothing of the unproved 
assumption that snob ideas as dependence upon 
environment and personal freedom prevailed among 
primitive mankind. Religion os we now have it 
may perhaps have some connexion with the anti- 
nomy in question ; its natural g^o^vth may even be 
accelerated thereby ; but it cannot possibly arise 
therefrom. We must carefully distinguish between 
what can and what cannot be done by historical 
and psychological research in this sphere. Histori- 
cal investigation may disclose a continuous regress 
from highly developed religions to forms ever more 
simple, till at length the ostensibly lowest is 
reached ; indeed, circumspect reasoning may war- 
rant us in postulating an oven more nriraitivo 
stage, but what is thus elicited is still of the nature 
of religion. Again, by psychological study wo 
may try to ascertain the particular modes of 
thought, feeling, and volition with which_ religion 
is specially connected — to determine, for instance, 
whether it is mainly concerned with the conserva- 
tion and furtherance of the physical or of the 
moral life ; but religion is presupposed in the very 
inqtiiry. Kant is therefore quite justified in rccog- 
nmng an A Priori in religion. His charnoterisUo 
error lay in the attempt to fix its limits once for 
all. Here also, however, we must insist upon the 
fact that fresh formations emerge in the process of 
development, as, for instance, in the prophets of 
Israel, or in Jesus. That religion has a link %rith 
history is beyond controversy ; only in the fidncss 
of time — to use the very language of religion- 
does the New Revelation come. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that what is essential, new, and P'cat 
in such revelation is never on outcome of the 
actnal historical sitnation, but always a creation 
of tho spirit itself. No semtiny of nature or his- 
tory, however assidnous, can of itself bring us into 
touch with the God of holy love acknowledged by 
Christianity. Wo conclude, therefore, that there is 
an A JWon in religion also, and that its content* 
are of such a character os cannot bo definitely 
ascertained, but are revealed in what they create. 

Kant’s results require modification in still an- 
other respect. Ho approached religion from tno 
side of morality. He regarded tho A Priori of tho 
former, in contrast wth that of tho latter, as m 
some degree derivative. In point of fact, ho was 
not resolute enough in regard to the independent 
position of religion, and it is Schleierni.acher who 
makes good tho deficiency. The latter vindicatea 
the distinctive character of religion as s^etliing 
independent of thought or moral action. T™c, hin 
oum definition of religion ns ‘ the feeling of absolute 
dejHmdcncc ’ is mo«t defective. It may I'C, and lias 
often been, misnndcrstoo<l, since ‘ feeling has_ a 
psychological reference which fends to otocure it* 
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a priori signification. Hence the protest of Hegel : 

‘ It is matter of experience that the ingredients of 
feeling are of the most fortuitous character ; they 
may be of the purest, or of the basest. If God 
lives in feeling, He is in no way superior to the 
worst, for on this soil the Idngliest flower may 
shoot up beside the rankest weeds.’* Schleier- 
macheris real meaning, however, is not affected by 
this criticism. His ‘ feeling of absolute depend- 
ence’ has nothing in common •with the emotions 
aroused by sensuous phenomena, and distinguished 
as pleasant or painful. Within the limits of the 
purely empirical we can never have the feeling of 
absolute, but only of partial, dependence. Schleier- 
macher’s definition has thus a metaphysical re- 
ference, and lies beyond the scope of ordinary 
psychology. But the misinterpretation is in part 
due to himself ; he fails to give adequate and 
unambiguous expression to the non-experiential 
side of religion, t.e. its A Priori. He does justice, 
however, to its independence of thought and 
morality. We may now, in fact, take for granted 
that neither thought (as it was applied, e.g., in the 
so-called proofs of God’s existence) nor morality 
(as, e.g., it was put into requisition by Kant) can 
of itself create relirion or the elements thereof. 
Religion, with all that belongs to it, is something 
tut generis. It must, therefore, carry its own 
authority. Its independence implies its inherent 
certainty. 

We have thus been brought to the question 
regarding the truth of religion, and at the same 
time have given an answer in part, •viz., that a 
truly logical demonstration is yielded neither by 
history nor experience, neither by scientific thought 
nor morality. The truth of religion lies ultimately 
in itself alone. It is based neither upon experi- 
ence, nor science, nor art, nor morality, nor cul- 
ture; on the contrary, all these are ultimately 
based upon religion. All of them purport to be 
more than merely subjective activities, and this 
larger significance is valid only if the spiritual life 
of man is encompassed and sustained by a super- 
human, cosmical spiritual Life. But no other 
roof of the presence of the Absolute Spirit in the 
uman is so con^vincing and incisive as that afforded 
by religion. It is possible, indeed, that our religi- 
ous certitude may be shattered; but when that 
happens, we only need to show, in order to restore 
it, that science, art, morality, and culture must 
like^wise go by the board, and that accordingly the 
assured position of these indirectly endorses the 
truth of religion. Such an indirect proof cannot, 
of course, finally override every doubt ; only a more 
intense experience of the religious facts themselves 
can do that. All this goes to show the importance 
of the A Priori for the truth of religion. In the 
A Priori the independent and self-evidencing cha- 
racter of religion fin^ its clearest manifestation ; 
in it likewise is revealed the operation of a Po^wer 
superior to the human. In &e religious sphere, 
as everywhere else, the A Priori claims to have 
the authority of law. Not man’s present con- 
ation, but the Imperative of the a priori Idea, 
is that which must prevail ; and the emergence of 
such Ideas in human life is inexplicable save on 
the view that the spiritual life of man is inter- 
penetrated by an Aosolnte Spirit. The ultimate 
and supreme A Priori subsists in God, and without 
His self-manifestation, without revelation, there 
could be no religion. 

liTTsaATims. — Spcdal trcatJses on the rnbject arc Ictv ; pai- 
Hcular tnenOon must be mode ot Eucken, Gtsth. und Kritik der 
Grundhtgriffe der Gegenwart, let cd. 1878, 2nd ISOS, Srd (under 
the tiae Geittige StrOmungen der Gegen^rart) lOW [the three 
ediaonj differ thus : the let la mainly historical, the Srd mainly 
analyUo^ the 2nd combines both aspecta). To these may be 
added; Encken, Gesch. derptiUos. Terminotogie, 1878; Eislex, 

* Beligicmsphnotophie, L 78. 


Wbrterbuch der philos. Begrife, 1904 ; Scheler, Die tram- 
zendentak und die psyehologieehe ilelhode, 1900; Prantl, 
Geseh. der Logik, 1855 IT. ; TrBltsch, Ptyehologie u. Erkenntnie- 
theorie in der BeligionstoissenschafC, 1005: Cassirer, Dot 
Erkenntniprobkm tn der Philosophie u. Wissenschajl der 
neu«m Zeit, 1900-7. The works ot the philosophers themselves 
must be studied ; above all, Kant’s Kritik derreinen Vemunft, 
to be read along with •Vaihlnger’s Kommentar ru KanU K. 
der r. V. L 1881, ii. 1892. The A Priori in Kant's ethics Is 
dealt with by Stonge, Einleitung in die EOtik, 1900 : ccmlra 
Btange’s view, HSgcrstrCm, Katita Ethik, 1904 ; the A Priori 
In Kant’s philosophy of religion, by Kalwelt, Kanta SleUung cur 
Eirehe, 1904 ; cf. also Cairo, Grit. Phil, oj Kant, 1889, pataim, 
see Index. PaUL KalWEIT. 

AQUINAS, — ^In the church of St. Catarina at 
Pisa, at the third altar on the left, is a picture by 
Prancesco Traini, the most gifted pupil of Orcagna, 
representing St. Thomas of Aquino. The figure of 
the saint is of colossal size. Upon his laiees are 
four books, representing the four parts of his 
Summa contra Gentiles. In his hands is a larger 
volume, the Snored Scriptures, displaying Pr 8’ 
‘ Veritatem meditabitur guttur meum, et labia 
mea detestabuntur impinm.’ Above is Christ en- 
throned in a mandorla, surrounded by cherubim. 
From His mouth proceed rays of light, one to each 
of the six Biblical teachers, prostrate at His feet — 
to His left Moses, St. John, and St. Mark ; to His 
right St. Paul, St. Matthew, and St. Luke. Three 
rays pass down to the head of St. Thomas, which 
also receives one ray from each of the Biblical 
teachers. To the right of the saint stands Aris- 
totle, holding up his Ethics; to the left Plato, 
%vith the Ttmants. From these proceed rays 
reaching the ears of the saint. From his own 
books proceed rays Uluminating the faithful, 
grouped to right and left. In the middle lies 
Averrofe's, struck down by the light — the impious, 
whom the lips of the great teacher abhor. By 
his side lies bis Great Commentary, transfixed by 
a ray proceeding from the books on St. Thomas’ 
knees. 

Tliis picture faithfully represents the position of 
the greatest teacher of the mediteval Church, her 
greatest philosopher, who was also her greatest 
theologian, absorbing into himself all the sources 
of wisdom, human and Divine, In his teaching 
he brought Scholasticism to its highest develop- 
ment, harmonizing the Peripatetic philosopliy •with 
the doctrine of the Church.* 

I. Life. — Aquinas was bom in 1225 or 1227 (the 
date is uncertain), most probably at the castle of 
Rocca Sccca, 6 km. from Aquino. His father was 
Count of Aquino, a rich fief in the kingdom of 
Naples. His mother, Theodora, was of the lino 
of the old Norman kings of Sicily. His family was 
therefore connected with the Hohenstanfen, and 
so the great doctor of the Church was related to 
Frederick n., its scourge. At the age of 6 he was 
placed under the charge of his uncle, the Abbot of 
Monte Cassino, and he there received Ms first 
instruction. This ho completed at the University 
of Naples, recently restored by Frederick iI, (1224), 
and specially favoured by him in opposition to 
Bologna, which had incurred his ivratli by joining 
the Lombard League. The mendicant orders were 
then at the zenitli of their fame. Thomas was 
drawn towards them, and in the year 1243 joined 
the Dominicans without the knowledge of his 
family. His pious mother -was at first not at all 
dissatisfied -with the decision. She only wanted to 
be allowed to see her son. This the friars were 
not disposed to permit, fearing lest the claims of 
family ties might make them lose their promising 
convert. The mother made known her grief to her 
other sons, who held high rank in the Emperor’s 

• Band^, Biti. of Claeeieal Scholarthxpt^ p. 582, pives a copy 
ot this picture Irom Rosinl, Pitlura ftaltana, (Sec also Renan, 
Averroes s, p. 805 ; GscU-Fela, SHttel-Italiai, p. 5C1). For a 
similar picture In the Cappella devil EparnuoU at Florenc* 
(Taddeo Oaddlf), O. p. SS5. 
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anny, and besought them to get their brother back 
again. They succeeded in recovering him from 
tlie Dominicans, but no pressure could induce him 
to lay a.'iide^ the hahit of the order, and even two 
years’ imprisonment in the castle of iiocca Secca 
cpuld not break his purpose. He emnloj’ed this 
time of solitude in studying the Bible and the 
Sentences, When his mother was convinced that 
it was impossible to change his will, she herself 
helped him to escape. He let himself down by a 
roiie from the window, and rejoined the Domini- 
cans. Towards the end of 1244 he accompanied 
Johannes Teutonicns, the head of the order, to 
Cologne, to study under Albertus Magnus. They 
travelled on foot, and reached their destination 
in 1245, after a journey of three months. 

The many stones tola of his youth, e.g. the well- 
Icnoum one of the Bos mulus Siciliai, show that, 
as is the case with many great intellects, his 
development was slow, but before the age of 20 
Albertus had discovered his powers, and made 
him hia alter ego. On the 4th of June, 1246, at a 
general chapter of the order held at Cologne, it 
was decided to send them both to Paris. In 1248 
they returned to Cologne. In 1252 Thomas was 
sent back to Paris to receive his degrees, and to 
establish an independent school there. This resi- 
dence was interrupted by the contest of the mendi- 
cant orders with the university authorities headed 
by William of St. Amour. Thomas was sent to 
Rome to plead the cause of his order before Alex- 
ander IV. This he did with success. On his return 
to Paris he received in 1256 the degree of Magister 
which had been refused him before on account of 
his habit The University bore him no Ul-will, 
and shortly aftenvards referred to the young 
doctor the much amtated question whether the 
accidents in the Eucharist really exist, or are only 
appearances. 

In 1201 ho was summoned to Italy by Urban rv., 
who tried in vain to persuade him to accept high 
ecclesiastical preferment. Ho taught at Ostia, 
Viterbo, Anagni, Perugia, Bologna, and Rome. 
In 1269 ho returned to Paris, and taught there for 
three years.* He was then sent by the Order to 
Naples at the request of the king of Sicily, brother 
of St. Louis, to give the authority of his name to 
the school where ho had himself received his iirst 
important instruction. In 1273 ho was summoned 
by Gregory X. to the Council of Lyons, which was 
convoked to promote the Cnisade and the re-union 
of the Greelc and Latin Churches. Though in 
bad health, ho started, accompanied by brother 
Reginald, Ids over faithful assistant. At the 
Castle of M^enza — the possession of one of his 
nieces, the Countess of Ceccano— ho fell into a 
long ecstasy, which much enfeebled him, and 
after whicli he felt his end to be near. As he 
wished to die in a house of his oi'm order, he 
continued his journey, but was obliged to stop 
at the Cistercian Abbey of Fossa Nnova near 
Tcrracina. There ho died, 7th March, 1274. At 
the time of his death, ho was, at the request of his 
hosts, dictating for them an exposition of the Song 
of Solomon. He had got as far ns ‘ Filial Jeru- 
.salem dicito dilecto meo, quia pros amore morior,’ 
when his strength gave way. The report was current 
that he had been poisoneu by Charles of Anjou.t 

For nearly a century the Dominicans and Cis- 
tercians disputeil the honour of posse-ssing hia re- 
mains, The quarrel was not yet settled when, 
49 years after his death, he was canonizeii by 
John xxn. It was finally decided in 1303, by 
a bull of Urban V., that the hcx\y should be sur- 
rendcretl to the Dominicans of Toulouse, the 

• On the rfi*p,ite<t point of the length of U)!» stay »t r»ri» tee 
HtwJonnet. St-jier dt Hrabant, etc., p. SO. 

f See llante. /'tiry. xx. 67 ff., tnrl .Scartaiii.ni't note. 


mother church of the order. An arm was given 
to the Convent of St. Jacques at Paris, where 
St. Thomas and B. Albertus had taught. In 
12S6 he was raised by the Dominicans to the 
rank of Doctor Ordinis. In 1567 ho was made by 
Pius V. the fifth ‘ Doctor of the Church,’ and thus 
placed on an equality with St, Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustino,_and St. Gregory the Great.* 

His works fill 17 folio volumes in tlio edition 
of Pius V. (Rome, 1670). Their e.xact chronological 
order is not i’ct completely decided, and the genuine- 
ness of some is disputed. He began his literary 
work at Cologne with the de Ente ct Essentia (No. 
30 of the OpusetUa in the Roman edition). Tha 
most important are the Summa contra Gentiles, 
the materials for which he began to gather at 
Paris, during his first period of teaching there, 
at the reonest of Raymond de Pennaforto; the 
Summa Tncologica, begun in 1265 in Italy and 
left incomplete at his death ; tlie Quevstiones dis- 
putatcc (lMl-1264) ; the Qitodlibela, of which the 
first five were composed at Paris, the lost six at 
Rome ; and the Aristotelian coniinentaries, begun 
at the instance of Urban iv.t Besides these, there 
are commentaries on books of Sacred Scripture, 
of which the best known is the Catena Aurea, 
properly called Expositio continua, and tlio com- 
mentary on the Sentences, which was the first 
e.xtensive work composed by him. 

This enormous litcrarj' output is all the more 
remarkable, when it is remembered that it was 
far from being tho only occupation of these 
strenuous twenty years. During the whole time 
Aquinas was busily engaged in teaching. The 
attraction of his lectures was so great that it was 
difficult to find a hall largo enough to contain the 
audience. At times he employed three or four 
secretaries at once, and dictated to them about 
diflerent subjects without confusion. It is a mis- 
take to speak of him as * pure embodied intellect 
perfectly passionless.’ t Tiiis is not the moaning 
of the primacy of tho intellect over tho will as 
taught oy him. His hymns are proof enough of 
this — ‘the famous sequence, “Lancia Sion Salvato- 
rem,” “Pango lingua gloriosi corporis mystorium,” 
“ Verbum supemo prodiens ” (there is a hymn of St. 
Ambrose beginning with tlio same lino), “Sscria 
solemniis iuncta 8intgaudia,’’and “Adoro todeyoto 
latens Deltas.’’ ’ They were ivritten for tho festival 
of Corpus Christi, tho observance of which was 
decreea by Urban IV. at bis instance (1264). They 
are ‘powerful in thought, feeling, and expression,' 
and probably exercised important influence on 
the general acceptaneo of tho dogma of transub- 
stantiation, tho doctrine of which is set forth in 
them with a wonderful decreo of scliolastic pre- 
cision. § Every day he haa a portion^ of a wok 
of edification read aloud to him (Ruftni collalionM 
Patrum); and when asked why lie withdrew tliis 
time from speculative thought, lic answercHl that 
he considered the rousing of the spirit of doyotion 
to bo tho duo preparation for the sublimity of 
speculation. When the feeling of devotion wa-< 
roused, tho spirit rose all tho more easily to the 
contemplation of the highest truth, lie never 
began to study, to lecture, or to write, without 
first giving himself to prayer to obtain Divine 
illumination. When doubts Intriidcil upon ins 
investigations, lie intermpted tliem to seek cn- 


* For a compIcM accoant of the tribute* of rr<;>er{ p»M to 
» Thomas by the f’opes, from Aleiander tr. oiiwsr'l., ty- 
leuteen, DU TheotayU dtr Vertrit rtrthri'lht, Ir. p. 10,. TO 
_ t«il 1 .^ nf fj-n ttlL. * AA.eTni 


f On the Aristotelian rjUMtton and the prohibWoo et fsris 
e de P.ubets, xx*. c. 7, 

I rniman, firfi'n CAi-rofhniVp, fx. 1J2. 

;I,ord 8e!!)Oro?, BDrt *u. tsi ; rt. a!-o on th' hjmps c- 
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ligUtenment in prayer. The fact that the Summa 
T/ieologica wa.s left incomplete was not due en- 
tirely to want of time. In the Ada we read : 
' The witness — Bartholomew of Capua — declared 
that brother lleginald, seeing that the holy doctor 
did not continue the third jiart of the Summa, 
after the questions dealing with the sacrament of 
penance, asked him why he had stopped this great 
work, which he liad begun for the glory of God, 
and which would enlighten the world. St. Thomas, 
filled with the tliouglit of having soon to appear 
before the Supreme Judge, replied that he could 
not continue : that all he had written so far 
appeared to him to be nothing in comparison 
with the wonderful things that God had been 
pleased to reveal to him recently.’ St. Thomas 
nad a sane mysticism of his own, not the spurious 
kind that would banish reason from religion alto- 
Kther, and drown itself in the wild fancies of the 
Evangdium wtemum, but that which recognizes, 
with St. Augustine, that no real progress in the 
religious life can be made without corresponding 
progress in knowledge, and for which the supreme 
communion with God has no other content than 


that of the Visio Dei, i.e. essential knowledge.* 

2. Sources. — (1) The Sacred Scriptures. — St. 
Thomas has, of course, a profound knowledge of 
Scripture according to all the four methods of 
interpretation {Sim. Theol. i. i. art. 10). He 
insists very strongly on the importance of not 
sacrificing the historical. For instance {ib. i. cii. 1), 
in discussing the question Utrum Paradisus sit 
locus corporeus, ho says : ‘ Ea, quro de Paradiso 
in Scriptura dicuntur, per moaum narrationis 
historicro proponuntur. In omnibus autem, qme 
sic Scriptura tradit, est pro fundamento tenenda 
veritos, et de super spirituales expositiones fabri- 
candtc.’ It is to bo noted that in his exposition 
of Isaiah 8 he has so faithfully presented the sensus 
litteralis, that Cornelius a Lapide and others de- 
clare it ‘judaica expositio, Divi Thomse ingenio 
prorsus indigna.’ The three other senses are ex- 
plained {ib. I. i, 10): ‘Secundum ergo quod ea 
quro sunt veteris legis significant ea qute sunt 
novro legis: est census allcgoricus. Secundum 
vero quod ea qute in Christo sunt facta vel in 
iis qute Christum significant sunt signa eorum 
qute nos agere debemus : est census moralis. Front 
vero significant ea qute sunt in tetema gloria : est 
sensus analogicus.' 

The testimony ot Enumua to St. ThomM' merile »3 an inter- 
preter ot Scripture 1« amply Juatifled : ‘ Nam meo quidem 
anirao nullus eat reccntioruui theologorum, cul par alt dill^ntla, 
cui aanlua Ingenlum, cul solldlor eruditio : planeque dlpius 
erat, cul llntjuarum quoque perilln, rellquaquo bouarum Utter- 
arum aupeltex continceret, qul ils qum per earn tempeatatem 
dabantur tarn dextre sit usus ' (Rom. I. fi, fe Clorc, toI. tL p. 654). 

Ho had at hand some w'ho were not unacquainted 
with Hebrew {e.g. he knows that on is feminine), 
but this does not prevent him from falling into 
pitfalls of translation, c.g. the use of veroum in 
Lk 1" {Sum. Theol. I. xxv. 3).t 

(2) The Fathers. — ^De Rubeis has counted 66 
Greek and 22 Latin Fathers as used by Aquinas. 
The greater part are taken at first hand. He 
informs ns himself : ‘ (Juasdnm expositiones doc- 
torum Grmconim in Latinum fcci transferri’ 
(Preface to Catena aurca). He makes special use 
of Dionysius. The charge of Rlonoiihysitism made 
against this author, wlucli has recently been re- 
vived, has Iwen amply examined and refuted by de 
Rubeis in his ninth Dissertation. 

(3) Secular authors. — Dr. Sandys has noted that 
the Summa Theologica is an emoodiment of the 
scientific spirit of the 13th cent, which stands in 


•For a full account of the myrtldsm of 6t. Thomaa, eee 
namack, DmmengestJu HI. SS3, He notes that Denlfle has 
ebowu that ^fl'lstef Eckhart owed ercrvlhlnff to St. Thomas. 

t 8cede Wult, UitUde la phitos. midi/calt, p. SSO, notes, from 
A*in y Ihilacloe. 


sharp contrast with the literary and classical spirit 
of the 12th.* 

(a) Aristotle is, of course, the chief. How far 
his Aristotelianism is pure, and how far coloured 
by Neo-Platonism, is still sub judice. It mu.st be 
remembered that this process of Platonizing Aris- 
totle had begun by the time of .AJexander of 
Aphrodisios. When Prantl f says that St. Thomas 
corrupted Aristotelianism and Platonism by the 
mysticism of the book de Causis, this statement 
needs a good deal of qualification. Aquinas w'oa 
well aware that Proclus was the author of this book, 
and he gives the correct title to it, 'elementaiio 
[not elevatio] theologica.’ J It is to be noted tliat in 
the crucial question of the povs tohttixoi he is quite 
free from Neo-Platonio influences. Brentano says . 
' He gives an explanation, which is most notably, 
in all the points above mentioned, in agreement 
with the fragment of Theophrastus whidi is pre- 
served in the paraphrase of Themistius.’ And 
again : ‘ If we ask ivhioh of the earlier interpreters 
has come nearest to the truth, it is undeniable that 
we must give this honour to St. Thomas. I do not 
know whether I ought not to say that ho has 
grasped correctly the whole teaching of Aristotle.’ § 
This question of the povs roiijncbs was the central 
point of the discussion with Averroism (see Ojutsc. 
16, ‘ de Unitate inteUectus ’). The charge brought 
against St. Thomas and Scholasticism in general 
of following Aristotle blindly has been too often 
refuted to need any notice. 

{b) Of Plato he knows only the Timaus in 
Chalcidius’ version. He says expressly that the 
Republic was not accessible. 

(c) Of the Latin philosophers he uses mainly 
Boethius, Cicero, Macrobius, and Seneca. Ho is 
familiar with the Digest. De Rubeis (xxx Dis- 
sertatio, o. iv.) notes that in the Summa Theologica 
there are quoted 46 Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
philosophers, besides orators and poets. 

{d) The Arabic and Jewish philosophers. — The 
indebtedness of Aquinas to these sources has been 
the subject of muon controversy. Some have gone 
so far as to say that had there been no Maimonidcs 
there would have been no Aquinas. This is an ex- 
aggeration, but Aquinas had certainly learnt much 
from the Moreh Nebuchim, Compare the argu- 
ments about the creation of the world in Sum. 
Theol. I. xlvL 1 with Mor. Neb. ii. c. 16 [ed. Munk, 
vol. ii. p. 121]. His atritude to Ibn Gebirol is very 
hostile. ‘ In opposition to the Franciscans, who 
carefully preserved and circulated certain opinions 
of Avonceorol, St. Thomas, like his teacher Albert, 
rejects his opinions.’ || He is the bitter enemj' of 
the Andalusian scliool of Arabic philosophers, and 
is os well acquainted with Avempaoo, wmo is very 
often referred to in the Summa contra Gentiles, as 
with AverroSs. 

Of equal importance with his own contributions 
to the interpretation of i^stotlo is the fact that 
Aquinos secured the making of new translations 
from the Greek, which displaced the earlier ones 
which were mode from the Arabic. It was at his 
instance that "William of Brabant — William de 
Rloerbeka — is said to have produced in 1273 — 
doubtle-ss with the help of others — a literal transla- 
tion of the Greek text of ell the works of Aristotle.^ 


In connexion with this work, the question has 
• llUtcrry of Scholanhipi. n. 5S3, after Abbot Gasqnet. See 
also Miindonnct, Sioer de ISrahanS, p. eo. 

} Geteh. der Logii, Hi. 111. 

1 See Bardenhewer, dt CavtU, p. ff. 

I Brentano, PtfthoL det Arirtoteltt, pp. 21 »nd 220; see ulso 
lor the whole question, Schneid. Arittoulet in der Sehotartii' 
p. T2 f. For his cenera] attitude to Aristotle see Thlsnio' 
L'ArUtoUlicmo della Scolattiea, ch. 1; «nd Mendonnet I e. 
p. ITS, ’ ' ■ 

I Wlttmann, Die SuUunj det U. Thomat am Aouin tu 
Aveneetmol, p. Ta 

•i See de Rubeis, xxiil. ch. 2, on the custom of tendinc Do- 
minloins to Greece for ftedv. • 
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been raised as to St. Thomas’ own knowledge of 
Greek. This question cannot be answered de- 
cisively until aU his works have been critically 
edited. De Bubeis has sho>vn that ho was certainly 
not a complete stranger to the Greek language. ‘ In 
his commentary on the Ethics, the presentation of 
the right reading misspelt, and of a ludicrous 
etymology side by side with one tliat is very nearly 
right, seems to show that, while Aquinas had about 
him people who knew Greek, he had himself no 
substantial knowledge of it.’ * 

3. Main points of system, — The age of St. 
Thomas was also that of Frederick li. of Hohen- 
staufen and of St. Louis, and these names are 
representative of the conflicting tendencies of the 
period. The 12th cent, had vdtnessed a rerival of 
learning, which was less important than that of 
the Eenaissance, only in point of literary form. It 
had two sources — Arabian and Byzantine. The 
former has been fairly well investigated. There is 
a great deal about the latter that is stUl obscure. 
The result was seen at first in the rapid CTowth of 
^ecnlative heresy, popular pantheism (David of 
Dinant), and the more serious, and therefore more 
dangerous, tendency of thought which aftenvards 
crystallized into Averroism. Hence the prohibition 
of 1210, and the letter of Gregory IX. to the 
Parisian masters of theology, 1228.t The question 
at issue was whether the Church would be able to 
assimilate the new learning, or whether its doctrines 
would be gradually corroded away bv it. That 
the former was the case is due to the work of 
Albertus as completed by St. Thomas. That work 
was therefore twofold — to harmonize the new 
scientific teaching with the doctrine of the Church, 
and to refute heresy. 

The distinctive characteristics of the system of 
philosophy which Thomism displaced in the 
Western Church are well summed up by de Wulf | 
as follows; 'Absence of any formal distinction | 
between the domain of philosophy and that of 
theology, i.e. between the order of rational and 
of revealed truth; primacy of the notion of the 
good over that of the true, and in consequence 
primacy of the ■will over the intellect both in God 
and man; the necessity of an immediate illuminative 
action of God in accomplishing certain intellectual 
acts; actuality, in a low degree, but still some 
positive actuality in primitive matter independent 
of any substantial form ; the presence in matter of 
rationes seminales ; t even spiritual substances are 
composed of matter and form ; plurality of forms 
in natural things; individuality of the soul in- 
dependently of its union ivith the body, especially 
in man ; the identity of the soul ■with its faculties’ 
{Gilles de Lessines, p. 15). The philosophical 
element incorporated in this school was essen- 
felly Platonic. 

For this Thomism substitutes Aristotelianism ; 
not blindly, for ‘locus ab anctoritate est_ infir* 
missimus ‘ {Sum. Theol. I. i. S, ad 2), but critically, 
‘si nudierit omnes quasi advcrsariorum dubiton- 
tium’ {Metaph. iii.,^ct. 1), though respectfully. 
The novelty of the teaching of St. Thomas is 
universally dwelt upon— -novelty not only in 
method, but in matter. The main novelties were ; 
strict distinction between Natural and_ Kovealed 
Theology ; unity of the substantial principle, as 
opposed to the plurality of forms ; passive evolu- 
tion of matter, ns opposed to the thcoryof rationes 
seminales-, the doctrine of subsistent forms, as 
opposed to the notion of spiritual substanccs being 
composed of matter and of form; the real distinc- 
tion of the substance of the soul and its faculties, 

• SiBdr*, te. p. ess f. ; de Babtie, nx. c. S ; llendonnet, ie. 
P-W- 

t Thl» letter li piren In Denrinjer'e Knehiridim, I 870. 

t On ratu^s iJtTTiinaUi — aaidcaderired tromSt. AngTirticfr— 
IM Klentfea. PhUcs. der Vcreeit, 1. lli. 


as opposed to the Augustinian doctrine of their 
identity; the primacy of the intellect over tho 
■will.* The new system was, of course, not received 
without a str^gle, which continued long after the 
death of St. Thomas. The articles of 1277 were 
directed notmerely against Averroism, bat against 
Peripateticism in general.f 
Notwithstanding tlie vast extent of St. Thomas’ 
writings, a sufficient knowledge of his whole 
ystem may be obtained from tho two Stimmcc, The 
Opuscula are useful for giving a more elaborate 
treatment of special subjects, but tho whole is to 
be found in the two great works. There is little 
sign of gradual development in his writings, because 
he early reached his complete system. In Iho Acta, 
p. 670, we have the evidence of /Egidius of Romo 
(aftenvards bishop of Bourges) ; ‘ In this man'ellous 
and memorable doctor, it was a manifest token of 
the subtlety of his genius and the accuracy of his 
judgment, that as a master neither in teaching nor 
in witing did he change tho new opinions and 
arguments ivhich ho upheld as a bacnelor, with 
very few exceptions.’ J The fact is that Albertus 
had laid the foundations, St. Thomas completed 
and elaborated in detail. But both tho Summa 
must be employed. Tho better knoivn Stnnma 
Theologica hancfles many philosophical problems 
very briefly, which are dealt with at lengtli in the 
other, which is in consequence often called ' Sumraa 
Philosophica.’ In the short preface to the Sum. 
Thcdl. the author says that it is intended to be a 
compendium for beginners, and that ho will deal 
with the questions ‘breviter et dilucido.’ These 
questions are dealt with in tho Commentaries on 
Aristotle at oven greater length ; but it is a mistake 
to expect to find in these invariably St. Thomas' 
own opinions. Those of Albertus are modelled 
after Avicenna, and aro therefore dissertations on 
the principal points dealt with by tho Greek philo- 
sopher. St. Thomas proceeded ‘ qnodam singulari 
otnovomodo’(Ac<o, p. 661). This now method was 
that of AverroEs, not following tho text servilely, 
but expressing its meaning as faithfully ns possible. 
They therefore are intended to give Aristotle’s own 
meaning, ■which may or may not be that of tho 
writer. They ought not, therefore, to bo quoted 
as always giving St. Tlioroas’ views; there may 
! even be found in them some traces of the influence 
I of the great commentator whoso system it was tho 
object of St. Thomas to overthrow. 

[ StruJIA PniLOSOPBlCA.—Summa de veritate 
catholicas fidei contra gentiles is the title n.s given by 
Uccelli from tho autograph MS, though tiio work 
is not addressed to Gentiles in tho jiropor sense, 
but to MuhamraadnnSj Jews, hcrotic.s, and un- 
boUevors of all sorts, i.e. all outside tho Cliurch. 
Since tho opponents either do not recognize the 
authority or sacred Scripture at all or only im- 
perfectly, and do not recognize that of tho Church, 
it is necessary in their case ‘to have recourse to 
natural reason, although in things Divine this is 
insulficient.’ The work is divided into four books. 

In the First, Aquinas deals irith tlie existence and 
attributes of God. In the Second, ho shows how 
all things proceed from God as regards their being 
and their distinctive characteristics. The develop- 
ment of this subject leads him to speak of the 
different kinds of snbstanecs, and cmccially of 
the substantia: intellectuales, regarded in tficm- 


* On this mstter ilsndonnH. l.e. p. CC; de Wait, ta Pt.Cht. 
Sdl/cak *, p. SCO, »nd GiUis de Lettintt, P. 15- , , . 

t One of the ttron^fnt optwnenU of Thomta ie.e.n 
!ckham, Abn. of Ouitorfiur}'. Eee th? two tetter* It) Oie 
litlon of h!i rtvi**-<r (rol. llL p, SCI), to Use CbaneeJor er.d 
nlrcrsity of Oxford, and (p. 670), to cnrtiiln cardlcxfr. Set 
era Sanei., iinrch 7, p. TIO. . , . . , 

I TfiMe excf ptionx «rt to b« fonnd nulnff fn fclx eornrcrn 
I the •rntencts. Tor them eee ilmdonr.rt, l.e. p^ tS e-y 
0; de Walt, PhClot. rrtidUe. p. S70; de l!nb«'j, liii. rap- f. 
iTll rap. S. 
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selves, in their relations to body, and in their 
operations. He dwells specially, of course, upon 
tBc hunjan soul^ dcniODstratas its spiritual natiir6 
and its personality, and develops his theory of 
knowledge. The Third shows that all things are 
ordered towards one end, which is God, and that 
the supreme and final blessedness of man consists 
in the contemplation of God ; that Providence 
embraces the whole universe, that it extends to 
intelligent creatures, without' destroying their 
liberty, and prescribes to them laws, which are the 
norm of all their duties. The PoitrtA gives an 
exposition of revealed truth. This is above the 
powers of unassisted human intellect. All that 
con be done, therefore, is to show that these truths 
are beyond, not contrary to, human reason. 

SUiiMA TBEOLOGlQA.—TbiB is divided into three 
parts. The First deals, in 119 Quastiones, with 
God, and the procession of all things from God. 
The Second is divided into two sections, the first 
of which deals with Ethics in general, in 114 
Quasstiones ; the second with Ethics in speciodi, in 
189 Qucestioncs. The Third deals with Christ and 
the sacraments, but breaks off in the middle of the 
sacrament of penance. In the short preface to this 
part the scheme is laid down to deal first with the 
Saviour Himself; then with the sacraments by 
which we attain salvation ; thirdly, with immortal 
life, which we reach throngh Him by the Resur- 
rection. To complete the work, therefore, the 
rest of the sacraments and the eschatology have 
been added from the commentary on the Sentences. • 
Each Quasstio is divided into a number of Articuli, 
and each article consiste of three parts. (1) The 
difficulties are alleged, which seem to negative the 
Quautio; (2) the authorities are quoted, sacred 
and secular; (3) then follows the philosophical 
discussion based on first principles, and the resolu- 
tion of the difficulties. The whole is one of- the 
most magnificent monuments of the human in- 
tellect, dwarfing all other bodies of theology into 
insignificance. Apart from its importance as the 
antfioritativQ code of Latin Christianity, it is great 
as a work of art. At the Council of Trent it was 


pla^d on the desk, side by side with the sacred 
Scriptures, as normative of the discussions. 

Tm Prasamhula Fidci . — The principal noveltj 
in theology is the strict separation of natural from 
revealed. It had not so been laid down by any oi 
the Fathers, or by any of the preceding School- 
men ; but it has remained in force, not only ir 
Catholic hut in Protestant countries.t 


The prin 

ciples of the division are laid doivn as follows ; I 
is the object of wisdom, taken absolutely, to dis 
cover the truth, and therefore, incidentally, U 
unmask /alsehood. By truth is here meant, no' 
any special truth, such as is.tbe object of a specia 
science, but the ultimate absolute truth, which ii 
the foimdation of aU special truths iSum. c, Gent 
1.1). The way of attaining to this truth is double 
There are some things which are true about God 
which transcend entirely the powers of humai 
rcMon, such as the doctrine of the Trinity u 
|Mity, and all the distinctively Christian dogmas 
Ihere are others to which natural reason cai 
attam,Bnch as those of the existence and the uniti 
of laM. These things the philosophers have de 
monstratod exactly, nndcr the guidance of th 
n^t of human reason ({6. i. 3). 

*i speak oi this double nature of truth 

toU must be understood relatively to ourselves 
n^as concommg the nature of truth absolutelv 
fw. ® “ things divine 

. ft ^ understood in reference to Go( 

4 «iipplenicntam sea da Eabefa, xlii. cap. 6. 

‘‘ Paris that of t 
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Himself, who is the one and simple truth, but in 
reference to our own knowledge, which has Afferent 
ways of reaching this Divine truth {ib. i. 9). 

(1) The first way is ratio naturalis. It is not 
the intention of St. Thomas in any way to vilipend 
reason, and so to drive it outside the sphere of 
religion altogether. It is dejiciens, i.e. insufficient 
for ascertaining the truth completely, but not 
deceptive. It is ‘ the impression of the Divine 
light in us.’ The light of natural reason by •which 
we discern between good and evil, in that which 
appertains to the natural law, is nothing else than 
the impression of the Divine light in us {Sum. 
Theol. II. a. xci. 2). Human reason is perfected by 
God in two ways : first, by a natural perfection, 
according to the light of reason ; secondly, by a 
snpematural perfection, by means of the tneologi- 
oal virtues. Although this second perfection is 
greater than the first, the first perfection is pos- 
sessed by man in a more perfect way ; for the first 
is held by man, as it were, in fall possession. The 
second is held only imperfectly, because such is our 
knowledge and love of God [ib. Il.a. Ixidii. 2). 

(2) The second way is faith. The knowledge of 
God by faith comes to us by Divine revelation 
[Sum. c. Gent. iv. i.). Since the knowledge of God 
to which man can attain by reason is deficient. He 
has, out of His superabundant mercy, to make it 
more perfect, revealed to us certain things about 
Himself which transcend human knowledge. In 
this revelation a certain order is observed, such as 
is suited to man, so that he may proceed by degrees 
from the imperfect to the perfect. At first they 
are so revealed as not to be understood, but ouly to 
be believed, as it were, on hearsay, _ because the 
intellect of man, when in that stato in which it is 
bound to things of sense, cannot raise itself at all 
to behold those things which exceed all the 
analogies of sense ; but when it is foeed from the 
bondage of sensible things, then it can rise to 
contemplate the things that ore revealed _ (ib.). 
There is therefore 'in one sense a triple division of 
man’s knowledge of Divine things, on account of 
this dmsioD of faith into two degrees [ib.). 

This second means of reaching truth is needed : 
(o) On account of the imperfection of natural reason. 
The human intellect cannot succeed hy its natural 
powers in grasping the substance of God, hecanse 
the knowledge of our intellect according to the 
mode of this present life begins with the objects of 
sense. We see that there are various grades of 
intelligence. The simple rustic cannot understand 
what is intelligible to the philosopher, nor can the 
philosopher understand that which is intelligible to 
the angel [ib. i. 3). (b) Out of mercy it extends 
even to those things which natural reason could 
discover, because few could thus attain to them. 
The process of investigation takes a long time, and 
is not certain to be successful, because falsehood 
creeps in on account of the weakness of the in- 
tellect and the disturbing element of the fancy 
I (ib. j. 4). Faith, therefore, supersedes but does 
I not destroy reason. The lesser light is not darkened 
by the greater, but is rather increased, as the light 
of the air is by that of the sun ; and in this way 
the light of science is not darkened, but rather 
grows brighter, in the soul of Christ by means of 
the light of Dmne knowledge [Sum. Theol. HL 
K. ) od 2). Still less is it contrary to it. Because 
it transcends reason, it is thought by some to be 
contra^ to it ; but this is impossible [Sum. c. Gent. 
i. 7). 'The relation, therefore, between philosophy 
and theology is clear, — (i.) Each has its proper 
province. In the teaching of philosophy, which 
considers the creatures in themselves, and le^ ns 
from them to the knowledge of God, it is the 
creatures who are considered first, and finally God. 
But in the teaching of Faith, which considers the 
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creature only in its relation to God, it is God who 
is the firstobject of consideration and the creatures 
aftenvards (Sum. c. Gent. ii. 4). (ii.) Natural 
reason must keep to its own department. Only 
those things can be known about God by natural 
reason which belong to the unity of His essence, 
but not those which belong to the diWsion of 
the Persons. Therefore the attempt to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity by human reason injures 
faith in two ways : (a)_ as concerns the dignity of 
faith itself, i.e. that it is concerned with things in- 
visible, which, therefore, transcend human reason ; 
(B) as re^rds the benefit of bringing others to the 
faith. Por when a man brings reasons that are 
not cogent to demonstrate the faith, he only pro- 
voke the scorn of the unbelieving (Sum. Theoi. i. 
xxxii. 1).* But natural reason can defend the 
Articles of the Faith, by showing that they are 
not repugnant to reason (Sum. c. Gent, iv, 1). 
(iii.) Those truths that can be discovered by natural 
reason, though they form part of revelation, are 
not articuli fidei, but ovij prceambula ad articulos 
(Sum. Theoi. i. ii. 2).t 
Ethics. — To Ethics is devoted the third part of 
the Sum. c. Gent, and the second part (in two 
divisions) of the Sutn. Theoi. The numerous 
sources of St. Thomas’ learning have led to much 
complexity in his ethical system. It is based 
on tnat of Aristotle, but the fourfold division of 
Plotinus is also introduced (ll.a. Ixi. 6 from Mac- 
robius). In the development of the idea of virtue, 
and the division of virtues into moral and in- 
tellectual, he follows Aristotle. The inteUectual 
take precedence, because the contemplative life, if 
the contemplation be theological, stands higher 
than the practical : * Ultima et perfeota beatitude 
non potest esse nisi in visions divinas essential ’ (n.a. 
iii. 8), and ‘ beatitude est pnemium virtuosarum 
operationum’ (n.a. v. 7). The moral value of 
actions is determined by three elements: (1) ex 
ohjecto ; (2)excircumstant{a ; (3) (n.a. xviiL), 

and ‘ bonum virtutis moralis consistit in adnequa- 
tione ad mensuram rationis’ (Il.a. Ixiv, 1). There 
are three intellectual virtues : (1) sapientia (• quai 
considerat altissimas cansas ’) ; (2) scientia (con- 
clusionum) ; (3) intellectus (' habitus primorum 
principionim,’ n.a. hni.). The moral virtues differ 
accoraing to their objects. Some regulate actions, 
some passions. The first are comprised under the 

f eneral name ot jtestida (‘omnis virtus qura facit 
onum debiti et recti in operationibus est justitia,’ 
n.a. lx. 3). The other ten Aristotelian virtues aire 
brought under the heads of (1) prudentia (‘omnis 
virtus quai facit bonum in consideratione rationis’) ; 
(2) temperantia (‘qum cohibet passiones et de- 
primitO; (3) fortitude (‘qurs facit firmitatem 
animi contra quascunqne passioncs,’ n.a. Ixi, 3). 
These are the virtutes acquynta;, and are sub- 
ordinate to the theological virtues (‘virtutes in- 
fusm ’), viz. Faith, which completes our knowledge 
by the truths, ivhicb can only be known by revela- 
tion ; Hope, which renders ncceasible the Diiine 
end, which passes the forces of nature; and Charity, 
by which the will unites itself to that end, and so 
to speak transforms itself into it. Fides without 
carxtas is in/ormis. 

The question of the will and its freedom is dis- 
cussed at length (I. Ixxxii. and Ixxxiii. ) : ‘ voluntas 
media est inter rationem et concupiscibilcm et 
potest ab utroque moveri | (li.b. civ. 3). It corre- 
sponds to the understanding, just ns the natural 
appetite does to the senses (ll.n. cLx, 2). The ques- 
tion is discussed ‘utrum homopossit velle et facere 

•This point l« elaborated in Wa eonfre Grarmr, Armenet tt 
Siroeenoe, cap. S, Xo. S o! Opusmla in Itcman e»Jlt!on. 

t Therctore, of course, phi.oaophv is cncitla (Sum. 

c. Genu IL ‘ L’nde et theo.’ojrfa nssrinia sjpie.ntU did debet, 
Dtpcte Ktaper ait'jcintara cauain considerans. et prapter hoc 
!p*i, qoasi priadpili, philnsophia hnraarj deaerrit.* 


bonum absque gratia.’ The answer given is care- 
fully qualified. 

It is a characteristic of Thomism that it main- 
tains that good is per sc, not cx institutione (‘per- 
seitas boni’). This is based upon Aquinas’ new 
of the will, which in God ns well as in man has 
knowledge for its presupposition and basis. 

One oif the most remarkable sections of the 
Frima Secundee is the discussion on law (xc,- 
cviiL) — the first scientific discussion of the subject 
in post-classical times, and, says Jourdain, the 
introduction to the study of law whicli has over 
been written,*' In the operation of the moral law 
on the mind, Aquinas distinguishes between the 
synderesis and conscientia, the former being the 
general moral consciousness — the latter mydyiDg 
this to particular cases (I. Ixxix. 13 ad 3); 'Habitus 
antem ex quibus conscientia informatur etsi multi 
sunt, omnes tamcn efficaciam habent ab uno prime 
principio, scilicet ab habitu primorum principiorum, 
qui dicitur synderesis. ’ Aquinas is decidedly anti- 
Socialistic (il.b. Ixvi. 1), and, of course, no advocate 
of toleration (ii.b. xi. 3), 

The influence of Aquinas has been all-powerful 
over those who have come after him, not merely 
within the limits of Scientific Theology; e.y. in 
Dante’s Paradiso, x. 8. 2, it is St. Thomas who 
speaks in heaven ; t hie writings had a mysterious 
influence over Savonarola ;J and Baillet tells u.s that 
St. Thomas was the favourite author of Descartes, 
and the only theologian he ever wished to 8tudy.§ 
How much Hooker was his debtor any one may see 
who compares the first book of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity with St. Thomas’ section npon ‘law.’ 

Is Thomism a system still valid for our times, or 
are we to regard it os an overpassed standpoint? 
This is the question that lies at the root of the 
debates about the Encyclical Pascendi, One thing 
is clear, that Thomism is absolutely incompatible 
with the conception of Evolution — Transformism— 
that dominates modem thought. ‘Nulln forma 
Bubstantialis suscipit magis et minus ’ (de Potentia, 
III, ix. ad 9; de Wulf, Gilles de Lessincs, p. 59). 
But is Transformism compatible with the theology 
of the Catholic Church 7 

LiTBKATtniK. — ^An eUboratfl Blbllovnipbr of work* be»rinv on 
St. Thomas is given in Ueberweg-Helnze * GetcJi. der Philoi,' 

■eared (amODir roan/ other*): 

Ixmat ron Aguin zu Attnce- 

, , , OoUetbneeitt im StitutaUtr, 

1907 {both Id Baeurokci^a BtitrSoe); Lnonet, ‘Aristflt* et 
rOnlverslM de Paris pendant le nii* S16cJe, 190t (BibtioUtfqus 
de FEcole dsi hautu etude)); Eoclcen, T/tonuuvon Aptineyni 
Kant, tin Kamp/ zireier Welten, 1901 : Plcavet, Hitt. (iMraU 
et eompar/e dee PhUoiophie) UidiicaU)*, 1907, where ch. lx. 
gives a u*eful survey of Nco-Thomlsm. 

The authorities for the life are In the BoIIandlst Asia 
Sanetorum, March 7. The principal one is William de Toooo. 
Mandonnet (Le. p. 81) consider* hCn weak In chronolofT. 

The fullest account of Thomism (philosophical) 1* Kleutgoa* 
Die PhUot. der Voneit TertheidlgCl, J878 : (tbeoIogIc*l)do., DU 
Theoi. der. Vorzeit reriheidigt 18S7, 0 rols. The sptem 1* wrll 
summKi up from the Catholic side In Schwane, Dojraenyerra. 
18S2, vol. ill. ; and WBlmann, Goeh. de) Idealtmru. im. 

II. pp. ; and from the Protestant In Hamack, 

goeh. IIL p. 424 ff. Do V/nlf, HUt. de la Phxlo). mtd,/paU^ 
is specially to be recommended ; a* also, for the Mnflsc. with 
Averrolsm, Mandonnet, Siger de Drahant, etc., I8M. 

H. Sidg^ck gives a good summing up of the Ethics of St 
Thomas in KBri v||l. p. £94 (to which the prevent wrl^r owe* 
obligation). R. L, Poole. Ilhat. of Ilht. of Medtervol neught, 
1ES4. p. 240. gives a good review of hi« political theortev. 

Of the edition of the complete work*j(I>to xnm, 12 ro-*- ®‘,* 
now appeared, the lavt completing the Summo Theo.ogi^. in 
the Drat are the Invaluable dissertations of do 
a convenient edition of the Sum, TheoL pub’.lshpl a. l.om* 1® 

6 Tols. 1804 (Editio atireo numlsmate donata a S. P. t^or.e xm.t 
Bee also Uccelli, Sum. e. Gent from Uie aulogra,nh 1--°. 


• Baxhdall speafca of the result of the study of CivU B** •• 
P.oiogTia as the most brilliant a^leYetn*nt o! the In'-'.-'Ct 0. 
nsHiwval Enrope (from Bandy*, Le. p. tSSX 
t Bee Oanaro, Dante et la Philo. CalM., P- -17 t. _ 

: vmari, Eaeanarola, voL L p. 6: ‘te ojvre dl Him 
lo attirasano con una fora quasi mUtenoea ; „ 

pel. aln da fandullo, preso cel leggere e itudj.-e San 

de St. DoearU), ICO!, p. T-e (from prirUh) 
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De Maria, Optu. Philot. et TheoX. et Quodlibeta, Citti dl 
Oastcllo, 8 vols., 1886. 

The principal works on St Thomas are : 

Jourdaln, La Philos, de St. Thomas d'Aguin, 2 vols., 1858; 
Werner, Thomas von Aquino, 8 vols., 1858 (nerv ed. 18S9) ; 
Frohschammcr, Die Philos, d, T. v. Aquino kritiseh ueiBilv 
digt, 1889 ; Guttmann, Das VerhSltniss des Thomas von Aquino 
rum Judenthum, etc., 1891. 

For the translations o( St. Thomas’ works Into other lanraages, 
see de RubeU, xili. o. 8; and Steinschnelder, Heb. Ueberse^. 
des Miltelalters, pp. 483-489 ; also Jellinek, Thomas von Aquino 
in derjild. Literatur, 1858. 

For St Thomas' psychology, cf. Slebeck, Geseh. der Psychol. 
vol. 11. pp. 448-472 ; Schlitz, Thomas Lexiconts, 1895. 

[By this bibliography the writer desires to express a general 
sense ol Indebtedness, especially to IVorner, Jourdaln, and de 
Bubels, In addition to what Is expressed in direct reference]. 

,1. M. Heald. 

ARABS (ANCIENT). 

[Th. Nolueice]. 

The term ‘ ancient Arabs ’ is used in this article 
to denote the pre-Muhammadan population of the 
greater part of the Arabian Pcnin.snla and of the 
neighbouring districts to the North, which were 
inhabited by Arabs (i.e. the Syrian Desert, etc.). 
But the ancient civilized population of Southern 
Arabia, the Sabseans or Bimyaritcs, is not in- 
cluded, since their religion demands a separate 
treatment. See SabteANS. 

The evidence which we possess docs not enable 
ns to form anj’tliing like a complete and vivid 
icture of tlie religion of the ancient Arabs. "Well- 
ausen was therefore quity ustified in entitling his 
treatise Rcstc Arabischen Ueidentums (‘ Remains of 
Arabian Heathenism’)* — a work which throws into 
the shade all previous books on the subject, and 
sets forth very many of the results embodied in 
the present article. As regards the older period, 
we are dependent mainly upon isolated atatoinenfcs 
of Greek ■writers, and upon Greek or Semitic in- 
scriptions, t which mention various deities, cither 
expressly or implicitly, as one of the elements in 
compound proper names of human beings, but 
supjily us with scarcely any detailed information. 
These authorities relate exclusively to the Arabs 
of the northern regions. Somewliat fuller evidence, 
respecting the religion of the tribes who inhabited 
the Peninsula in the latest licathen period, is fur- 
nished by Arabic literature. Occasional references 
to the heathen religion are found in the ancient 
poots,t and some information may be gathered 
from the polemical allusions in the Qur’an. _ More- 
over, the ancient narratives which deal with the 
manners and customs of the heathen Arabs contain 
some passages bearing on the religion of those 
times. Much credit is duo to a few of the earljy 
Muhamninilan scholars, who laboriously collected, 
and handed down to posterity in a systematic form, 
whatever it Ava-s poasible to ascertain about the 
• l«t ed. Berlin, 1887 ; 2nd cd. 1897. See the review In the 
ZDiiG xll. 707 IT., by the autlior of the pre.^ent article. 

t In the first lew centuries after the Christian era the Naba- 
beana and the other Arabs of the North-West «TOtc their in- 
scriptions in Aramaic, but their Arabian nationality is proved, 
beyond doubt, by tho names whicli ttiey liore and by other 
indications. The PalmjTene inscriptions likewise contain many 
Arabic names ; a large proportion of the Palmyrenes were un- 
questionably of Arabian oripn, though they had prolmbly in ail 
cases become assimilated to the Aramieans. We possess r-ery 
many Greek inscriptions set up by Arabs or Aramieans, at that 
period or later still. The inscriptions in the district of ^fi, to 
the south-east of Damascus, arc in Arabic. 01 these latter the 
author ol the present article has not made an independent in- 
vestigation, and he has accordingly followed the decipherments 
of Enno I.Ittmann— eee his ‘Semitic Inscriptions’ (Sew Tork, 
1904), p. 102 n., in Part iv. of the publication of an American 
Arohicological Expedition to Syria in 1899 and 1900. 

J Some references ol this kind have been obscured by altera- 
tions of tlie text on the part ol Jfuhammadans ; in a few rare 
cases a verse has been transmitted to us both in its original and 
in its altered form. Fortunately this process of tampering with 
heathen passages was never carried out systematically. In 
dealing with the ancient poems, earlv JInhammadan pliilologists 
display an amount ol historical and linguistic criticism which is 
worthy of great praise. This is shown, in particular, by the 
fact that they have handed down to ns poems which contain 
virulent personal attacks upon the Prophet. 


heathen mythology and ritual. Among these 
scholars a specially prominent place must be as- 
signed to Hisham b. Aluhammad al-Kalbl, usually 
known as Ibn al-Kalbl (t 819-820 A.D.), the author 
of the ‘Book of Idols’ (Kitdb al-aqiium), the sub- 
stance of Avhich is known to us in the form of 
quotations, though the tvork itself is no longer 
extant.* Finally, tve have to take into considera- 
tion the fact that Muhammad incorporated in his 
religion a number of heathen practices and beliefs, 
witii little or no modilication, and also that various 
relics of heathenism, Avhich are alien to orthodox 
Islam, have been retained by the Arabs do'wn to 
the present day. That the adoption of a new faith 
does not completely transform popular beliefs, and 
that the old conceptions, disguised under some- 
what different names, frequently persist, with or 
Avithout the sanction of the religious authorities, is 
a matter of common observation.f 

But, scanty os the evidence is, it suffices to show 
that Muliammad’s contemporaries and the genera- 
tions immediately preceding them were, as a rule, 
little influenced by their religion. They folloived 
the religious customs of their ancestors out of 
mere respect for tradition, the genuine Arab being 
essentially conservative; but no great simiificance 
AA'as attached to such things. Nowhere do we find 
an instance of real devotion to a heathen deity. 
The hardships of nomadic life — and it must bo 
remembered that the great majority of the Arabs 
wore nomads — are, in general, unfavourable to tho 
development of religious feeling, ns we may per- 
ceive even at the present day. Moreover, the lead- 
ing spirits, without being clearly conscious of the 
fact, nad to some extent ontgromi the old religion, 
Avhich, taken as a Avhole, was of a very low type ; 
and, in addition to this, Jeirish and Chnstian inlln- 
enccs had begun to make themselves felt. Such 
influences are particularly ciident in the case of 
some of the most famous poets, Nubighaand A’shS, 
for cxaimile, who had much intercourse with 
Arabian Cliristians, chiefly at the courts of princes 
on the northern frontier, where a more or less 
superficial Christianity prevailed. Hence the vehe- 
ment opposition which Muhammad encountered is 
to be exjilained ns due, partly to the dislike of a 
personal niler and of any firm government what- 
soever, partly to the desire of retaining certain 
material advantages which were inseparably con- 
nected with the local sanctuaries ; but to .suppose 
that the Arabs fought against tho Prophet on be- 
lialf of their religion wonld bo n mistake. Among 
his opponents no trace of heathen fanaticism ap- 
pears. A marked tendency to religious fervour, 
and even to fanaticism, is generally characteristic 
of the Semites; among tho Arabs of the period 
the.se capabilities existed in a latent condition, and 
were manifc.sted on a great scale as soon as they had 
imbibed the new religion. Similarly, at tho present 
time, Bedawtn, who arc lukewarm about religion, 
no sooner adopt a settled mode of life than tliey 
become transformed into bigoted Muhammadans. 

Of the deities who were worshipped in Arabia a 
long list might be drawn up. Thej’ arc known to 
us chiefly tlirough so-callcd ‘ theophorous ’ proper 
names, that is, names which dcscrioe the bearer as 
‘.servant,’ ‘gift,’ ‘favour,’ etc., of this or that 
dcitj'. But ns to the nature of the gods, these 
names do not tell us much. How little should wo 
know of the more important Greek deities, if our 
information about them were derived, to a great 
extent, from such names as Zqvibaros, TloottBtl-ytos, 

' Soo espcci.-illi- the Gengraphieal Dictionary of Yinfit (t 1229 
A.D,). The ’Book of Idol*’ wa* etlll extant in the time of the 
author of the Uiianat al-adab (f 1C82 x.o.), wlio quotes It 
Indciwndcntly. 

f See, lor example, I.udus, Die Anfdnge des llciligenkults fn 
der ehritUiehen kirehe (Tubingen, 1994), where the sundva! of 
ancient hero-worship. In the form of the veneratloi; ol martv-rs 
Is elaborately proved. 
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‘ArroWSocispoi, ’A6r;vay6pas, QeotpAvrjt, etc. 1 It Would 
therefore be futile to reproduce all this * rubbish- 
heap of divine names,’ as 'Wellliausen calls it. For 
the present we must confine our attention to those 
gods who are prominent in some respect or other, 
particularly by reason of the diffusion of their cult 
over a ■wide area. But of Arabian mytTwlogif there 
is very little to relate. The luxuriant imagmation 
which gave birth to the mythologies of the Indo- 
Etixopean race was denied to the Arabs, nor had 
they anything at all resembling the highly arti- 
ficial and somewhat prosaic tlieology and cosmology 
of ancient Babylonia. 

This is not, ol course, the place to discuss the origin of the 
religious sentiment among the Arabs, for if ■n'o attempted any 
such thing it would be necessary to inquire into the origin of 
religion itself. To deal with these obscure questions is a task 
which we must leave to others. But it may bo not inappro- 
priate to observe that the sajing Primus in orbe deos fecit limor 
Is, with some qualiOcation, to be accepted as true.* At all 
events we cannot fail to notice tha^ even in later times, the 
dread inspired by the more mj'Sterioua phenomena of nature 
leads man to personify the powers that produce them, and such 
powers he timidly endeavours to conciliate. The fear of God 
afterwards assumes a nobler character, but nevertheless retains 
traces of its origin.i The Arabic terms iltaqd ‘to be pious,’ 
fagira or tuga ‘piety,’ tagi ‘pious,’ properly denote the idea of 
‘ being on one’s mrard a^-amst ’ something ; thus they presuppose 
that man must take pams to protect himself against the in)ur 3 - 
which would be inflicted upon him b^- the higher powers, if he 
did not continually strive to pacify them-f In primitive ages 
the relation between man and the delt}‘ was not regarded from 
a moral standpoint. It is true that in historical times the 
original meaning ol ittagS, tagtea, etc., ns religious terms, was 
no longer clearly present to the minds of tlie Arabs. But tlie 
weird beings who were supposed to haunt the desert and the 
darkness had not ceased to inspire terror, and are still dreaded 
by the Bedawin of to-day (see below, p. 070). 

I. INDIVTDUAL GODS AND GODDESSES. 

I. TITE EEAVEyhY BODIES AED OTBER POn'EIlS 
OP Aature . — It has often been supposed that the 
religion of the Arabs, or even of the Semites in 
general, is entirely based upon the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. Thb theoiy, however, is scarcely 
in accordance with the facts. That the Arabs, at 
a comparatively late periodj worshipped the sun 
and otlier heavenly bodies, is unquestionable, but 
the 3 ’ had various other deities also who cannot 
be explained as astral powers. The Sun {Shatns, 
construeil as feminine) was honoured bv several 
Arabian tribes with a sanctuary and an idol. The 
name ‘Abd Shams, ‘ servant of the Sun,’ is found in 
many parts of the country.§ In the North we 
meet with the name Amrishatns {'Afiplcafuros), ‘ man 
of the Sun.’ According to Strabo, Helios was tlie 
chief god of Petra; but there he seems to linve 
home a different name (see below, p. CG3). 

For the worship of the rising Sun we have tho 
evidence of tho name 'Abd ash-Shdriq, ‘servant of 
the Kising One,’ which, it is true, occurs only 
once. In tlie extreme South there was a god called 
Dharih ovDhirrih, which appears likewise to denote 
the rising Sun. In both of these cases the Sun is 
treated as masculine, contrary to tho general usage. 
Once ivc meet with the name 'Abd Muharriq ; here 
Mxiharriq, ‘the Burner,’ may perhaps bo another 
title' of the Sun-god. Tho Mttfyarriq who is men- 
tioned as the ancestor of certain royal hou.ses 
admits of a similar explanation. 

The constellation of the TleiD.(ics {ath-Thiiraiyd), 
which was supposed to bestow rain, appears as a 
deity in the name 'Abd aih-Thuraiyii ; the name 
'Abd Hajm probably refers also to the Pleiades, for 
tlie latter are often called simply an-NaJm, ‘the 
constellation.’ 

* Forthecontrar}-vfcw8eeHobfrtson6mlth,N^I-Sfm.*p.6IC. 

f The Creek cyStcOst Ukewtse expreeses primirily the notion 
of fright; »-« IHad, It. 2)2, rvUI. 78, and eip. the Ilj-mn to 
Dccictcr, 190, r» Hi 

t S^c % pap^r by the author of the present 5^ Any* 1. 

(1^9?) p, Sol ff. ; and ch r; (or tr«pt) fiftoK Plut. | 

CtfjnuViii, SJ, .^Virrnc, 22; ah »0 the tirri iJovf of j 

He lt>. 

S Thb name U more widely dl5u5ed than 'vrould appear (rora 
the •tatemer.te of Wellhausea. p. 10. 


The evidence for the worship of Sirius {ash-Shi'rd) 
is not altogether above suspicion. Possibly the 
statements on tho subject ore mere inferences 
dratvn from the Qur’an, Sura liii. 60, where God is 
called ‘ the Lord of Sirius ’ ; this may have been 
interpreted as a condemnation of tho belief that 
Sirius itself is a dirae power. 

Far more important, at least in historical times, 
was the cult of the planet Venus, revered ns a 
great goddess under the name of aJ-'Uzza, which 
may he rendered ‘ the Most Mighty.’ The Syriac 
poet Isaac of Antioch, who lived In the first half 
of the 6th cent., bears witness to the worehip of 
‘Uzzfi by the Arabs of that period ; in another 
passage he identifies ‘Uzz5 xvitu the planet Venus. 
In the first half of the 6th cent, Mundhir, the 
Arab long of Hira, sacrificed to ‘Uzzi a largo num- 
ber of captive nuns, as we learn from a contem- 
porary Syriac author. Procopius, also a contem- 
porary, tells ns that this same Mundhir slaughtered 
in honour of Aphrodite (i.e. ‘Uzzil, the planet 
Venus) the captive son of his Christian rival, king 
Arethas (5arith). The Arabian cult of the planet 
Venus is mentioned likewise by Ephraim Syrus 
(who died in A.D. 373), by Jerome, Tlieodoret, and 
later still by Evagrius. Nilns, about A.D. 410, 
gives us an account of a wild Arab tribe ivho 
offered sacrifices of a sin^arly barbarous kind 
to the morning star, doubtless under the name of 
‘UzzS. (see below). As early as the 2nd cent., or 
thereabouts, references to a priest of this goddess 
occur in two Sinaitic inscriptions, found not far 
from the district in which tJio scenes described by 
Nilns took place. Another Sinaitic inscription 
mentions the name ‘Abd al~'lJzz&, which at a later 
time, just before tho rise of Islfim, was extremely 
common among the Arabs.* The phrase ‘by tho 
two ‘Uzziis,’ used in swearing, presumably refers 
to Venus ns the morning and as the evening star. 
In the same manner we may explain the two pillars 
or obelisks, called al-Ghardydn, ‘ the two olijccts 
smeared (with blood),’ which appear in connexion 
with human sacrifices offered by a king of Hira, 
the very place to wliich reference has been niodo 
above. ‘Uzza figures in the Qur’an {Sura liii. 19) 
as one of the three great goddesses of Mecca, who 
were supjiosed to be daughters of Allilh. That 
Muljommad himself offered sacrifices to her in his 
■\’ounger daj’s is expressly stated by tradition. At 
Nahla, near Mecca, this goddess had n snnctimiy, 
which is said to have consisted only of Uiroc trees. 
Whether the Meccans and the otlier inhabitants 
of central Arabia at all realized the astml char- 
acter of ‘Uzzil is very doubtfuL A dcit}’ is, in the 
eyes of its worshippers, an actual person, and does 
not necessarily represent anything else. Wo are 
not to suppose that the pious men who Bacrifiecu 
to Apollo or Athene thought of inquiring what 
was the original significance of these deities as 
personifications of natural phenomena. 

The expression 'bj' tho Lordf of the blessed 
and bv Uie cod before whose house (i.e. the Ka’ba) Ssrif f 
fs once used bra poet as a form of oath. Hence 
verv- plausibly arjrues Uiat the term ct-Sa'ida ‘the lllevt^, 
which occurs elsewhere os the name of a dcit}' at klcdina or 
a sanctuary on the lower Euphrates, whither the Arabs 
nilCTimages, is nothing more ttuin an epithet of tria wliicn 
bad come to be regardw as a proper name. _ ^ 

Kuthro, whicJi probably means ‘ the Mp«t Bieh, 
the name of an iciol destroyed by order of Mubnm- 
mad, is perhap.s only anotner title of ‘Uzz.1. yo 
also read of a man called ‘Aid Kuthril, KOoiippg 
to the tribe of Tai, in the very centre of Ataniu. 
Here the absence of the definite article proves that 
the name KnthrA is ancient. 

Qozah was possibly at one time a god of storms. 

• FJcally, ‘Vd has been found to l>f a rodders of tf.r Eatwacs 

^Thls U probably a Ifubammadan conretion for ‘by the U-'e-' 

; Sarif If a place about 6} mlirs from Jfreca. 
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This we may infer from the fact that the rainbow 
is called in Arabic ‘ the bow of Qoza(i,’ and also 
from the nse of Qozab as the name of a certain 
spot, within the sacred territory of Mecca, where 
pilgrims were accustomed to kindle a lire. This 
god had once been worshipped by the Edomites, 
as we learn from Josephus (An(. xv. 253 [Niese], 
where the name is spelt KofO ; but among the later 
Ambs he had lost all significance, and his cult 
does not seem to have survived anywhere.* 

The Sun-god who, according to Strabo (784), was 
held in especial honour by the Nabataeans, is very 
probably to be identified udth Allat, as Wellhausen 
has pointed ont. We have already seen that the 
sun is properly feminine in Arabic and in most 
other Semitic languages ; hence the name Allat, 
which, so far ns we can judge, means simply ‘ the 
Goddess,’ is particularly suitable in this case. The 
same goddess appears in Herod, i. 131, jii. 8, ns 
’AXtXdr, the older form of Allat (cf. Al'ilah, the 
older form of Allah). In both ^sages Herodotus 
identifies her with Qipavtij. But from this we 
can infer no more than that she was a great celes- 
tial goddess ; to regard it as a definite interpreta- 
tion would be illegitimate. Similarly we find that 
in later times her worshippers identified her with 
Athene.t In the second pass.age Herodotus goes 
so far as to assert that 'AXiXdr and 'OpordXr are the 
sole deities of Arabia; the latter name, which he 
describes as the equivalent of Dionysus, unfortu- 
nately does not admit of any plausible explanation. 
Thus Alilat must have occupied a very prominent 
place in the religion of those Arabs to whom 
Herodotus alludes, namely, the inhabitants of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula and of the immediate neigh- 
bourliood. That ’AXiXdr is identical with Alliit, a 
goddess frequently mentioned, has long been an 
acknowledged fact. Eeferences to Alldt are found 
in several Nabataean inscriptions ; in one of them 
she is called * the Mother of the gods.’ Moreover, 
proper names compounded wth Allat appear both 
among the Nabataeans and the Palmyrenes. In 
the inscriptions of Safft her name is spelt ’LT and 
perhaps HLT, whiob apparently should be pro- 
nounced IlallSt, Among the later Arabs this 
godde-ss was no less venerated. In the Qnr’fin 
{Sura liii. 19) she is one of the three daughters of 
Allflh. She is also mentioned occasionally in 
poetry. Thus one poet says : ‘ I swore to him, in 
the presence of the tlirong, by the salt, by the fire, 
and by Alliit, who is the greatest of all.’ Of the 
names compounded with All.'it, which were widely 
dilfused, some at least must be of considerable 
antiquity, since the first of the two component 
parts is an obsolete word.}: The cult of the god- 
dess nourished, in particular, at the sanctuary of 
Tfi’if, a touTi to the east of Mecca ; the tribe of 
Thaqif, who dwelt in that district, spoke of her as 
their ‘mistress.’ The tradition that she once was 
worshipped there has survived among the inhabit- 
ants dow to the present day. 

2 . Abstract DEITIES.—Some Arabian deities 
were originally personifications of abstract ideas, 
but they appear to have been conceived in a 
thoroughly concrete fashion. In particular, it is 
to bo noticed that the Arabs, from a very early 
poriod,^ recognized the existence of certain powers 
on which human prosperity and adversity were 
supposed to depend. _ It is true that most of these 
beings are mere poetical, not real, personification.s. 

•The opinion of some native scholars that Qosah was ‘a 
Satan* Is merely a deduction drawn from the name of ‘the rain* 
bow, 

I The son and co-regent of Zenobla, v*-" 'c*- "■* “-i, 

Vahalathus), * Gift of Allit,* also ca ■* 

I Among: these names we must reckc 
not, as has been commonlv rupposed, a evnon^tn of *aM, ’scr* 
vant*; perhaps it should be rendered 'dlftra'ught,* ‘frenried/ 
•o that Taim Affuf would mean ‘frenzied by (or for the take 
AlUu* 


Thus, for instance. Time in the abstract was popn- 
larly_ imagined to be the c.ansc of all eartlily 
happines.s and especially of all earthly misery. 
Muhammad in the Qur’an {Sura xlv. M) blames 
the unbelievers for saying, It is Time tlint destroys 
us.’ The poets are continually alluding to the 
action of Time {dahr, zaman), for which they often 
substitute ‘the days,’ or ‘the nights.’ Time is 
represented ns bringing misfortune, causing per- 
petual change, ns biting, wearing down, shooting 
arrows that never miss the mark, hurling stones, 
and so forth.* In such cases we are often obliged 
to render ‘ time ’ by ‘ fate,’ which is not quite 
correct, since time is here conceived as the deter- 
mining factor, not ns being itself determined by 
some other power, least of all by a conscious agent. 
But it must be admitted that the Arabs tliemselvcs 
do not always clearly distinguish the power of 
Time from that of Destiny pure and simple. Occa- 
sionally we come across snch passages as the fol- 
lowing : ‘Time has brought woe upon him, for the 
days and the (allotted) measure {qaaar) have caused 
him to perish.’t Or again ; ‘ I submit not to tho 
injustice of Time, audlbehave as though unaware 
that the measure (allotted to me) hindered me 
from attaining nnght.’ Various other expressions 
are used by tlie poets in speaking of the ‘ portion ’ 
allotted to them, or of the goal that is set before 
them. The notion of a personified SIoTjoa is here 
vaguely present, but she has not yet become a 
living deity. The fatalism of the poets, as we 
might expect, is neither clearly formulated nor 
consistently carried ont. Rigid dogmas on the sub- 
ject of determinism and free-will were quite ont of 
the question. Once we meet with tho ^iraso ‘ till 
it be seen what the Apportioner shall apportion to 
thee’ {md yamm laha ’Imdnl), which apparently 
refers to a god ; but this is an altogether excep- 
tional case. The word here translated ‘ apportion ’ 
originally means ‘ to count,’ hence ‘ to reckon ’ a 
thing to some one. From this root is derived 
Mantya, ' doom of death,’ ‘ destniction,’ a favourite 
expression with the poets ; the plural Manayd is 
used in the same sense. Manlya appears in poe^ 
ns driiing man into the grave, piercing him with 
an arrow, handing to him the cup of death, lying 
in ambush for him, receiving him as a guest (when 
he is about to die), and so forth. Not unfre- 
quently the possessive suffix is added, ‘when my 
Mnniya overtakes me,’ ‘ his Manlya has come upon 
him,’ and the like. We also find, but rarely, tho 
synonymous forms Mand and Mandn, tho latter 
derived from tho cognate root MNN. These per- 
sonifications, ns we have seen, are merely poetical. 
But the same etymological gro^ includes the 
ancient Minx (Is 65’*), perhiyis a Canaanite deity, 
and also the great goddess Mandt, who figures in 
the Qur’fin {Sdra liii. 20), by the side of ‘ifzza and 
Allat, as one of the thiee ‘danghters of Allfih’ 
revered at Mecca, Since she had been raised long 
before to the dignity of a real goddess, we may 
asromo that her worshippers were no longer con- 
scious of her original character. Curiously enough, 
the two oldest documents which mention her, 
namely, a Nabataean and a Latin inscription,}: use 
the plnrnlform ^Fanawat (spelt JlfunamJ in Latin), 
just ns the plural Mandyd is used for Manxyn. 
Among the Arabs, MnnSt had a sanctuary in tho 
territory of the tribe Hndhail, not very far from 
Mecca. She was especially venerated bj’ the in- 
habitants of Ynthrib (afterwards called Medina). 

' Many examples are piven by W. L. Schrameier In hla worV, 
Utl<eT den FataUfmut der voritlamitchen Arabfr, Einleituns: 
(Bonn, ISSl). But the list Is verv far from bclnr exhaustive. 

t With this It aprees that from the word Am, ‘moment of 
time,’ • brief period,' is formed the verb Adnii. ‘ to lie handed 
over to one's time,' 'to be doomed to death,’ and also the sub- 
stantive Aain, ‘death.’ 

t Referring to a soldier In Hungary who was of Palmyrene 
extraction {OIL I!L TBM). 
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Moreover, a number of proper names compounded 
■with Manat prove that her cult extendea over a 
great part of Arabia. 

There exists in Arabic a rare word for ‘ time,’ 
namely, ‘and* A poet, who belonged to the tribe 
of Bakr b. Wa’il, m the North East of Arabia, 
says in describing his old age: ‘The arrows of 
‘Aud have pierced my limbs and Joints,’ This 
does not differ at all from those poetical personifi- 
cations which have been enumerated above ; the 
same poem, it may be observed in passing, alludes 
to ‘ the changes wought by time ’ (suriif ad-dahr). 
But an isolated verse, not imfrequently quoted, 
contoins the phrase, ‘ I swear by the blood (of the 
sacrifices) that flows round ‘Aud’; here ‘Aud, 
‘ time,’ ‘ fate,’ appears as a real deity, with 'a 
regular cult, and Ibn al-Kalbl expressly states 
that ‘Aud was an idol worshipped by the Bana 
Bakr b. Wu’il, the very tribe of which the afore- 
said poet was a member. 

Gad, equivaleiit in meaning to but con- 
strued as masculine, is the name of a deity who 
was venerated by various Semitic peoples (see Is 
65“). That the Israelite tribe of Gad derived its 
name from this cult is not improbable. The form 
Gadda, which occurs in Nabataean inscriptions, 
might appear to have been borrowed, at a com- 
paratively late period, from the neighbouring 
Aramaeans. But since we meet uith the proper 
name ‘Abd al-Jadd in a few cases (which, it is 
true, are confined to the coast of Yemen), and since 
the noun jadd, ‘luck,’ remained in current use 
among the Arabs, it is more natural to regard the 
Nabataean Gadda as an Araraaized form of the 
native Arabic word al-Gadd (al-Jadd). 

To this category belongs Sa‘d, ‘fortune* (used 
in a good sense only). According to a certain 
verse and the statements of the commentator, Sa‘d 
was the name given to a rock not far fronr Jidda, 
to which diWne honours were paid. Moreover, we 
meet uith the name ‘Abd Sa‘d in quite a different 
part of Arabia, to the north-east. At an earlier 
period a man’s name which seems to be com- 
pounded with Sa‘d occurs in the inscriptions of 
Safa. 

Amother deity who appears to have been desig- 
nated by an ahstract term is Ruda, ‘good-uill,* 
‘ favour.’ The commentary on a verso in which 
the name is mentioned infonns us that RudS was 
worshipped, in the shape of an idol, by the' great 
tribe of Tamim. The proper name ‘Abd Jtvda is 
found among several Arabian tribes. To the nature 
of the deity in question the name supplies no clue. 
It might even be supposed that it was originally 
a eupiiemistic title given to some malignant power. 
The remarkable fact that in the above-mentioned 
verse Eudd is construed os feminine (whereas this 
grammatical form would be nonnally masculine), 
naturally suggests that at that period, about the 
time of Muhammad, people still rc-ilizcd that 
Rudd was merely an epithet applied to a goddess 
who properly bore some other name. But against 
thi.s lij'pothesis it may be urged that the name 
is of considerable antiquity, ns is proved by the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, where it occurs separately 
in the form ’HSU, and in theophojous proper 
names as RSU ;* the pronunciation is fixed ap- 
proxiinatcly by tlio Latin transcription Themarsa.j- 
The RDU of the Safa inscriptions seems to denote 
the .same deitj’. 

Wadd, also pronounced Wndd or_ Udd, i.e. 
‘ friendsliip,’ ‘alicction,’^ was, according to the 
Qur’t\n (5tira Ixxi. 22), a cod worshinped by the 
contemporaries of Noah. But it would Ixj a mis- 

• U Is usM chJeflY as ft.n adverb, raraning *at any time/ 

♦ C/L vilL A fiiciilar form U V 

t Tbit we ihotiM take the word as an a^JJectlre, meamn; 
•friencUy/ H a probable rie*!r. 


take to conclude that bis cult was obsolete in 
Muliaiiimad’s time, for we have suflicient evidence 
to the contrary. The poet Nabiglm saj*3 once, 
‘Wadd CTeet thee!’ There was a statue of tin's 
god at Coma, a great oasis in the extreme north 
of Arabia. The name ‘Abd Wadd ocoiuu in a 
nmiiber of wholly distinct tribes. But Wadd is 
another instance of a deity whose character re- 
mains altogether obscure. As we are told that 
his statue hod a bow and arrows attached to it, 
we might he tempted to imamne that he was a 
kind of Eros, and this would imply a foreign 
origin. But though the root WDD means ‘to 
love,’ ‘ to feel afl'ection ’ for an object, it is never 
used in a sexual sense.* Moreover, the statue iu 
question bore not only a how and arrows, hut like- 
rvise a sword and a lance from which hung a flag ; 
the god was also fully dad, and therefore does not 
look like a copy of the Greek Eros. Finally, it 
should be remembered that there were other 
Arabian idols which hod weapons suspended to 
them. 

The name ManSf, ‘height,’ ‘high place,’ is also 
a kind of abstract noun. That Maniif was wor- 
shipped as a god is proved by the testimony of n 
verse, and is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
name ‘Abd Mandf, which was especially common 
at Mecca and among the neighbouring tribe of 
Hudhail. Furthermore, J. H. Mordtuiann lias 
pointed out that the word in an inscrip- 

tion from the Bo-uriin, is derived from the name 
of this god (riMavd^iot) ; he also makes the very 
plausible suggestion that, in an inscription set up 
in Hungary' by an Oriental soldier, the sententp 
diispatriis MN * PHO+ ct Theandrio votwn solvit 
is to be understood as a reference to the same 
deity.J 

3 . DEITIES BBA.RIEO EAMES OF AEIMAIS.— 
The Arabian deities who bear animal names are 
few in number, and it is naturally iinpossiblo for 
us to ascertain their true significance. That they 
were originally totems is scarcely probable, for of 
totomism no clear traces are to bo found among 
the Arabs, and the hypothesis that these names 
date from a very primitive age does not rest on 
sufficient evidence.! In the case of the Lion-god, 
whose existence is proved only by the mention of 
a man named ‘Abd al-Asad, ‘servant of the Liom’ 
belonging to the tribe of Quraish, such a supposi- 
tion would he especially hazardous, since asad is a 
comparatively modem word for ‘lipn,’ not the old 
word common to the various Semitic languages.!! 

One of the gods worshipped by tlie contem- 

J ioraries of Noah, according to the Qur’an (Stlra 
xxi. 23), was Nasr, ‘ the vulture.’ IT The Talmud 
('Ahodah earn, 116) and the Syriac Doctrine of 
Addai (of the 4th cent.), p. 24, mention 
tlio Aramaic form of Nasr, ns an Arabian god. 
These statements, taken by thomselvas, might lie 
explained ns referring to some cult pmetwed 
among the Arammans in the Roman province of 
* For the Idea of »cxiial affccOon the Arabic language baa 

plenty of other exprcsslona. 1 . , 

t Thb ia the reading now adopted, ecc OIL III. 2 SC 3 ; 

Epinr. 11 . 390 , Vo. § 2 . tVe may aamime that the original 
BjieUing, or at least the spelling originally Intended, was 
MAXAl'HO. ilordlmann had before him the InOTrrwt lonn 
MANALPIIO, which rcndererl the Identification all tlie tsors 
ditHcuIt. j 

t ZDilQ xxlx. 106 . Tlie god Theatidrlos (with some rarSa 
tlona of form) oectira rcjieatedly In inicriptlons from tne 
IJaurin. Wliat Oriental name lurkj under this Oreei: dfaguls' 

we cannot say. . , 

S This point fias l-eon discussed by the author of the pre*--..: 
article In the ZDiSQ iL JJOfT., and In his nrarioi rarre,,,.. 
SpraehicitKnKhaft (Stratsburg, lOCU), p. " 1 . 

8 Vit t k 

^ Tbli Is the meaning whkh Uie vord ftlwayi la * 
In the yorth-Scmitlc the corrnpGndln? Tom 

»A) Is appllcj to the eagle, but. In the case of large tlr-s 
popular usage does cot s.'iarply ducrin.l.n^' between -te - 

epecjrt. Eren la the OT (lit 2t«, lA carrion ar* 
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Arabia, since elsewhere we undoubtedly meet with 
an Aranifean god Neshra, for instance, in the 
Syriac proper name Neshryabh, ‘ Neshr has given.’ 
But it IS to be noticed that the Sabccans likeudse 
had a god called Nasr. Thus the worship of the 
Vulture-god was once widely difl'used over the 
Semitic lands; in Arabia, however, it became 
nearly obsolete. Ibn al-Kalbl was unable to find 
any personal name compounded with Nasr ; never- 
theless it is not impossible that the IStapciiot men- 
tioned in the ancient inscription of Memphis * was 
an Arab. 

‘Auf, in the fairly common name *Ahd ‘Auf, 
means ‘ the great bird (of prey).’ This significa- 
tion, it is true, does not actually occur in Arabic, 
but there are certain phrases in which a trace of 
it remains. t 'Aufhes, in particular, the sense of 
augurium, and it may be that the name of the god 
dia not refer to the bird but to the omen draivn 
from it ; in this case, ‘Auf would be a 83TJon3rm of 
Sa'd (see above). 

4. Deities named after places. — The god 
Dhu ’sh-Shara, ‘pertaining to ash-SharS,’ seems 
to have derived his name from a place. But there 
were several places called ash-Shara, and the dif- 
ficulty of determining ivith which of them the god 
was originally connected is increased by the fact 
that his cult goes hack to very early times. The 
localities which bore this name appear to have 
been moist and rich in vegetation ; such a spot, in 
the midst of a sterile country like Arabia,^ easUy 
became a centre of worship. The inscriptions of 
the Nabataeans and of the neighbouring peoples 
not infrequently mention a deity whose name is 
spelt Aovaiprji in Greek ; there is a corresponding 
Semitic form, and the theophorous names ’Abd 
Dhu Shara, Taim Dhu Shard (Sinaitio), Aoiwdpior 
also occur. Greek authors t supply us with some 
information respecting him. The most important 
of these statements is that at Petra, the Naoataean 
capital, he was worshipped in the form of a four- 
oomered block of unhewn black stone, 4 feet in 
height and 2 in width. The blood of sacrificial 
victims was poured upon it, or in front of it; 
underneath it stood a golden pedesttd, and the 
whole sanctuary blazed with gold and with votive 
offerings. According to Epi^onins, the festival 
of Dusares was celebrated at Petra and the neigh- 
bouring town of Elusa on the 26th of December, 
that is to say, about the time of the winter 
solstice. This we may accept as true ; it indicates, 
no doubt, a connexion with Sun-worship.§ In 
the district which formed the centre of his cult, 
Dusares was identified ivith Dionysus ; hence it is 
natural to regard him ns the patron of luxuriant 
vegetation, i^ich agrees with the fact that his 
home was at ash-SharR. Nor does this view at all 
conflict with his character ns a Sun-god. The in- 
terpretation which Greek authors obtoin by chang- 
ing Aovo-dpTjt into ©ewrd/njt, and treating the latter 
form ns equivalent to Qeht "Api]!, has, or course, no 
value. Among the later Arabs Dhu ’sh-Shara did 
not occupy a prominent position. He was repre- 
sented by an idol in the territory inhabited by the 
tribe of Dans, not far from Mecca, and among 
them the proper name ’Abd dhi ’sh-Shara stifi 
survived. 

Another god who appears to have been named 
after a place is Dhu ’f-Halasa or Dhu ’l-^ula^. 
He was greatly venerated at a place in the north 
of Yemen, apparently the district now called ‘Aslr. 

• This InBoriptlon dates from the End cent. B.a ; see the RA 
lor Feb. 1870, p. 109 fl., and Cnf. pfr. da. Ant, Eg. du llutl* 
dt Cctire (Or. Inscr.), Oxford, 1005. It is a curious coinddcnco 
that amono the names here enumerated we find the Greek 'Aerdt. 

i Thus the verb *dfa. which is derived from it, means ’to 
wheel in the air,' as birds of prey arc wont to do. 

5 Bee the excellent paper by J. H. Uordtmann in the ZDMO 
xxix. P9B. 

t Of. WcUhausen in GOA', 1005, p. ISL 


Between his sanctuary and the sanctuary at Mecca 
there existed a certain amount of rivalry. 

5. Deities named after limes of tbs 

BODY. — From a grammatical point of view, the 
gods Dhu ’l-ka£fam, ‘ He who has two hands,’ and 
Dhu ’r-rijl, ‘ He who has a foot,’ must be classed 
with the two foregoing ones. Perhaps these names 
may have been originally applied to sacred stones 
or fetishes, which oy means of rude carving were 
made to bear a partial resemblance to the human 
form. 

6 . Ancestral and tribal deities.— S ome- 
times Arabian deities are designated by titles 
fashioned after themanner of ‘ the God of Abraham,’ 
‘the God of Nahor’ (Gn 31“). Thus among the 
Nabataeans we meet with ‘ the god of Rab’Sl,^‘ the 
god of Qa?ifl,’ and the phrase Qctp NahtixiBov occurs 
in an inscription which mentions also a man named 
llaXclxaBos (Mallkat), not to quote other instances. 
Similarly, Muhalhil b. Rabl'a swears by ‘ the god 
of Rabl'a ’ ; perhaps Rabl’a here refers not to the 
father of Munalhir, bat to the great groM of tribes 
called Rabl'a, to which he belonged This would 
be after the analogy of the formula ‘ by the god of 
the Quraish,’ which occurs elsewhere. 

Here we may mention a god who bore the curious 
title Shai' al-qaum (apparently ‘ the Companion of 
the people ’), as we learn firom a Palmyrene and a 
Nabato^n inscription. In the former he is called 
‘ the kind god vno rewards (or, who is grateful), 
and who drinks no wine,’ i.e. to whom no libations 
of wine are offered. In the Safi inscriptions he 
appears as Sh'HQM, which should prooably be 
read She’ haqom. 

7. Other deities of the time of Noah.— 
The god YaghBth, whose name evidently means 
‘ Helper,’ was, according to the Qurifin (Sira Ixxi. 
23), another of the deities worshipped in the time 
of Noah. Unless we are willing to adopt the very 
hazardous conjecture of Robertson Smith, who 
identifies YaghOth with Y6‘iish,* an ancestor of 
the Edomites mentioned more than once in Gn 38 
and elsewhere in the OT, we find no trace of this 
god in early times, for his namesake ’ItyovBos, a 
man who figures in the above-mentioned inscription 
of Memphis, cannot be cited as a proof. But at a 
later period wo hear of a god Yaghflth, whose idol 
was an object of contention among the tribes of 
northern Yemen, and the name 'Abd Yaghuth occurs 
in various parte of Arabia, even in the tribe of 
Taghlib on the north-eastern frontier. 

The name of the god Ya‘uq, who is mentioned 
in the Qur’an together with Yaghath, probably 
means ‘ the Preserver ’ ; his cult seems to have been 
confined to Yemen. Suwa', who is also included 
among the gods worshipped by Noah’s contempo- 
raries (5t7m Ixxi. 20), was apparently of no great 
importance. He had a sanctuary at a place in the 
territory of the HudhoU, but none, so far as we 
know, elsewhere. The meaning of his name is 
altogether obscure. Neither Suwii' nor Ya'flq 
seems to occur in theophorous proper names. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the transferring 
of all these Arabian deities to the ago of Noah 
was a fantastic anachronism due to Muhammad 
himself. 

8. HubaL. — Hubal was worshipped at Mecca ; 
his idol stood in the Ka'ba, and he appears to have 
been, in reality, the god of that sanctuary. It is 
therefore particularly unfortunate that we have so 
little information respecting him. ’Wellhausen has 
plausibly suggested that Hubal is no other than 
Allah, ‘the god’ of the Meccans. It would be 
unsafe to trust the descriptions of the idol in 
question which are given oy writers of a later 

_• The correct pronandation Is, perhaps, YdHth or Yd'U (with 
*fn) ; we may assume that origiiiiuly the name was always epell 
T'Sb, without any vowel-letter after the ■. 
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period ; there is reason, however, to believe that 
the god had a human form. We may likewise 
accept as historical the statement that near Tiim 
were kept divining-arrows, used for the purpose of 
ascertaining his will or forecasting future events. 
It is related that the idol was brought by ‘Amr b. 
Luhai from Ma’Sh (Moah), a tradition which may 
contain some element^ of truth, for we have inde- 
pendent evidence indicating that this god was 
known in the North. He seems to he mentioned 
in a Nabatman inscription at Hejr ; and the tribe 
of Kalb, who dwelt in the Syrian Desert, used 
Hubal as the name of a person or clan ; the same 
tribe, it may be noticed in passing, used in like 
manner the names of Isfif and N^^ila, two other 
deities peculiar to Mecca. Moreover, ‘Amr b. 
Luhai is the representative of the ^uzfi'a, a tribe 
who, according to tradition, occupied the sacred 
territory of Mecca before it passed into the hands 
of the Quraish.^ The_ assertion that ‘Amr intro- 
duced the worship of idols into Mecca for the first 
time is, of course, utterly incredible. But the 
hypothesis that Hubal was a late importation from 
a foreign country is further supported by the fact 
that we hear nothing of him in other parts of 
Arabia, and that even at Mecca personal names 
compounded unth Suhal were unknomi. When 
the Meccans had gained a victory over the Prophet 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Medina, tlieir 
leader shouted, ‘ Hurrah for Hubal I ’ Thus they 
regarded him as the natural enemy of the God 
preached by Muhammad. 

9. 'Lord’ and ‘God.’ — Here Ave may notice 
certain deities whoso titles in themselves seem to 
designate them as occup3ring a position of supreme 
Importance in the eyes of their worshippers. Among 
these is al-Malik, ‘ the King,' a name which corre- 
sponds to the North-Semitic Maltk (not to mention j 
other forms)* as applied to a god; in Arabia, 
however, al-Malik is represented only by the rare 
personal name ‘Ahd 

The divine title Ba'l or Ba*al, ' the Lord,’ which 
was veiw common among the Northern Semites, 
survived among the Arabs of the Sinai Peninsula 
in the form al-Ba'lu, which occurs in their inscrip- 
tions toother with the proper names ‘Abd al-Ba‘ti, 
Aus al’Ba'R ‘gift of the Lord,’ and Garm al-Ba'li, 
probably ‘act of the Lord.' A trace of the worship 
of this god may bo found in Sharaf al-Ba'l, the 
name of a place Avhich lay someivhere on the route 
between Medina and Syria. The Arabs of later 
times wore not aware that any such deity bad 
existed, but certain phrases in tlieir language clearly 
prove that he had once been knoira. Thus the 
term ‘soil of Ba‘1’ or simply ‘Ba'l,’ is applied to 
land Avhich does not require rain or artificial irri- 
gation, but has an underCTOund water supply, and 
therefore yields fruit of the best quality.J In this 
case the god seems to be regarded as the lord of 
the cultivated land. That here the word Ba'l 
really refers to him is shown by the synonymous, 
or nearly synonymous, expression 'athtnan, derived 
from ‘Afhthar, a deity whose name had likewiBO 
sunk into oblivion among the Arabs of that period, 
whereas it appears in all the older Semitic Ion mages 
with the usual variations of form I'Asbfart, ‘Athtar, 
and so forth). Again, the verb ba'ila and other 
derivatives of Ba’l mean ‘to be bewildered,’ properly 
‘ to be seised by the god Ba‘l.’ 

Among the Northern Arabs of early times, par- 
ticularly in the region of S.'iffi, the word El, ‘ God,’ 
was still A-ery commonly used as a separate name 

• the plnral of mijutj, fomed from thl* coon. Is 

csed In Ethlopio as tho ordlnsry word for ‘ God.* 

f In the dijT of IsI.Ain, al-iictik b-jcxnse one of the epithets 
of Alllh, snd hence the nsme 'AH al-JIcIii rt-»ppesn smonf 
Voh»nua.\d»ns, 

t'nUs »rpU«3 primxrily to the dste-palm, which reqolres 
mcch maatare st its root bet cone shore. 


of the Deity. It is true that it does not actually 
occur except in compound proper names of persons, 
OvdSSriXos, JVabb El, and many others. Some of 
these, such as Wahbxl, ‘gift of 111,’ 'Abdll, ‘serA'ant 
of El,’ appear also among the Arabs of a later ago, 
but at least in certain cases they must haA-e been 
borroAved from the Sabtean language,* Avhile in 
other cases they are restricted to the e.xtrenie north 
of Arabia. It may be added that the diA'ino name 
lyal, Avhich occurs once in an ancient verse, is 
possibly a plural of majesty formed from El; Gteal 
IS a A’ariation of the same name. 

Allah, in the Safa inscriptions HallSh, ‘the god,’ 
enters into the conmosition of numerous pereonal 
names among the Nabateans and otlier Northern 
Arabs of an eimly period, e.u. ZaidAllaki, ‘increase 
of God ’ (that is, increase 01 the family through the 
son giA'en by God), '_Ahd Allahi, and so forth. In 
the Nabatean inscriptions Allah does not seem to 
occur separately ns the name of n god, but in the 
inscriptions of SafS the separate use is found. 
Among the heatlien Arabs of later times Allah is 
extremely common, both by itself and in theo- 
phoroos names, Wellhausen cites a largo number 
of passages in Avhich pre-Islamio Arabs mention 
Allah as a great deity ; and eA’en if Ave strike out 
some passages (for instance, on the CTOund that 
the text has been altered by Aluliammadan scribes), 
so many still remain over, and so many more AA-hich 
are quite above suspicion can Arithout dilliculty be 
found, that the fact is clearly established. More- 
over, Allah forms an integral part of various idio- 
matic phrases AA’hich were in constant use among 
the heathen Arabs. Of special importance is the 
testimony of tho Qnr’fin, Avhicli proves, beyond all 
doubt, that the heathen themselves regarded Allilh 
as tho Supremo Being. Thus, men tiuTi to Allah 
when they are in distress {Siira x. 23, xxix. 65, 
xxxi. 31). Solemn oaths are sAvom in liis name 
(vi. 109, XAU. 40, XXXV. 40). Ho is recognised by 
mankind as tho Creator and tho Giver of min 
(xxix. 01 IT.). Their crime consists only in the fact 
' that they Avorship other gods beside him ; tho throe 
goddesses, Manat, Allat, and ‘Uzza are believed 
to bo his daughters (xvi 69 fT.). 

In the Nabatean inscriptions avo repeatedly find 
the name of a deity accompanied by the title AlOha, 
‘the god.' Hence Wellnausen argues that the 
Arabs of a later age may also have applied the 
epithet AfMA, ‘the god,’ to a number of dilTorent 
deities, and that in this manner Allah, from hoii^ 
a mere appendage to the name of a great god, 
may graannlly have become tho proper name of 
the Supreme God. In any case it is an extremely 
important fact that Muhammad did not find it 
necessary to introduce an altogether novel deity, 
but contented himself Avith ridding tho heathen 
Allah of his ‘ companions,’ subjecting^ him to a kind 
of dogmatic pnnfication, and defining him in a 
BomeAvhat clearer manner. Had he not been accus- 
tomed from his youth to the idea of Allah as the 
Supreme God, in particular of Mecca, it may v?c!I 
be doubted whether he Avould over have come for- 
ward 08 the preacher of Monotheism. 

II. THE KATtniE OF THE GODS. 

As to tho manner in Avhich tho Arabs conceived 
of their gods, the thcophorons proper nanies give 
us some information, though it docs not go very far. 
We have, of course, to remember not only that the 
persons who coined these names naturally wished to 
DO on the beat possible terms with the deities in ques- 
tion, and to approach them in the most conciliato^ 
fashion, hut also that later generations, who 
use of ancient names, did not pay much attention 
• Names commenly tiaed in <J oivjrjnlthe*! fam... »•> 

who otiiirtally c»mt from districts where Bihrtn cr 
pec-jliar dialect of aoathem Arable was rpeien. r-aturaUr a 
teodeasjr to rprtmd arsons' the Aralw In gtnent 
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to the original meaning;* hence it may be con- 
cluded that, when Muliammad first proclaimed his 
mission, popular ideas as to the relation between 
pods and men had already begun to grow dim. It 
IB also to be noticed that, in conseq^uenco of the 
abbreviations which names of persons are liable to 
undergo in daily life, compound proper names were 
often deprived of their divine element; thus Aut 
Manat, ‘gift of ManSt’; Aaid Allot, ‘increase 
(bestowed) by Aunt’ ; 'Abd Allah, ‘servant of God,’ 
became.i4i«,‘ gift’; ‘increase’ ; ‘Abd, ‘servant,’ 
respectively. In theophoroua proper names the 
deity sometimes appears os a lord, while the human 
individual is his servant, his handmaid, liis obedi- 
ent subject {tau') ; sometimes, again, the deity is 
described as gracious, while the Human individual 
is his gift, his reward, his act of favour, the aid 
which he supplies, his jtrottgt who seeks refuge 
with him, etc. At other times the deity is repre- 
sented as increasing the family, as sending a good 
omen and good fortune. The human individual is 
also said to be the ‘man’ of the deity, his ‘com- 
panion,’ and so forth. Some of these compounds 
are of doubtful meaning. With the exception of a 
veiy small number of uncertain cases found in in- 
Bcnptions, there are absolutely no names which 
designate a human being as the lansman or descend- 
ant of a deity, like those which we find among the 
Hebrews and other Semitca.+ 

in. THE CULT. 

I. Idols, altars, and sacrifices.— I t has 
already been remarked that the scantiness of our 
knowledge respecting the Arabian gods is largely 
due to the fact that our information dates, for the 
most part, from the close of the heathen period, 
that is to say, from a time when the Arabs them- 
selves had no very clear ideas on this subject. The 
traditional cult was duly practised ; but mythology, 
not to mention religious dogma, could scarcely be 
said to exist. Even os to the fundamental ques- 
tion of the relation in which the Deity stood to the 
sacred stones, idols, and other objects of worship, no 
definite belief seems to have prevailed. If the 
heathen Arabs reflected about such matters at all, 
they probably imagined that the block of stone 
which served as a fetish (after the primeval Semitic 
fashion so clearly portrayed in the_ OT) was per- 
vaded by a divine power, and, in its turn, exer- 
cised a divine influence. We have already hod 
occasion to mention the black stone of Dusores at 
Petra ; to this, it would appear, Clement of Alex- 
andria alludes when he says that ‘the Arabs 
worship stone ’ (Protr. iv. § 46). The veneration of 
the black stone in the wall of the Ka‘ba has been 
adopted even by Isl5m ; and, ns Snouok Hurgronje 
bns Bhown,$ there exist in Mecca and the immem- 
ato neighbourhood various other sacred stones, 
which were orimnally fetishes, but have acquired a 
superficially Muhammadan character by being 
brought into connexion with certain holy persons. 
Stones of this kind served at the same time n.s 
altars ; the blood of the victims was poured over 
them or smeared upon them,§ an act whereby the 
worshipper entered into communion with the god 
to whom the drink-oflering of blood was presented. 
Upright blocks or slabs of stone (or^Xoi) formed an 
essential part of the cult ; the Arabic equivalent of 
oniXij is mmtb (pi. ansOb), also »nanfi6 (Heb. 

• These remarks, and many 'of those which follow, apply to 
other peoples nlso, both Bemitic »nd non-Somltlc. 

f On nil these questions see the art. ' Nsmes ’ In EBt, p. 
8271 If. (hr the author of the present nrtldc) ; and Llttamnn, 
OnVnhil jnaripUons, p. 121 0, 

; .Ve)±a, 1. (Hsetie, 18SS) p. 21. 

{ Very similar rites exist amonc other nstlons, e.g. In Bensrsl 
— «ee thtJRAS of Bengal for IPOS, Anthropot Series, p. 6211. 
For blood ritosi In Syria, and Ambia, from hesthen times to the 
present dsy, see Curtiss, Prim. Sm, Rel. IWap (London, 
1P02). Cf. also Jlufll, Aralna Pelraa, UL (Vlenns, 1^); «nd 
Tstmen, Ceiiftimrs der Araoet ou pays du IfoaJ (Pstis, 


ma^^ebOh). As early as the time of Herodotus, our 
oldest authority, the Arabs were accustomed to 
establish a blood-brotherhood by smearing sacred 
stones with their otvn blood, wnile they invoked 
the god and the goddess (iiL 8). Examples of a 
similar use of blood, in the solemn ratification of a 
treaty or in the swearing of on oath, occur at a 
much later period.* The blood is licked, or the 
hands are dipped in it ; sometimes water or a per- 
fumed liqiud 18 employed as a substitnte.t 

A detailed account of a kind of eacrificc, performed about X-v. 
410, Is given by Nilus (Migne, herd. 012 ft). The wild ' Saracens ’ 
of Arabia Petrma, ho tells us, had no Imago of a god, but only an 
altar rudely built of stones,! on which they sacrificed, in great 
haste, a human being or a white camel to the morning-star (t.s. 
Venus, or ‘Urzi ; see above, p. 600) before sunrise, eridently In 
order that the star might bo visibly present during the whole cere- 
mony. Thrice they marched round the sacred spot, chanting a 
hymn ; then the chieftain, or an aged priest, struck the first 
blow at the victim, and drank some of the blood, whereupon the 
crowd, rushing forward, devoured the animal, raw and only 
half-flayed, together with the bones and entrails, before the sun 
appeared.} One of the most peculiar features In this descrip- 
tion Is the drinking of the blood ; in other cases, the Arabs, like 
the ancient Hebrews, allowed the blood of the victim to flow 
away, giring back the element of life to the deity, or else they 
applied it directly to the IdoL 

As is stated above, the Arabs of Petnea sacri- 
ficed not only animals, but also human beings ; the 
son of NUus was on the point of being slauglitered 
in honour of the morning-star, and escaped by a 
mere accident. Testimony of a somewhat earlier 
date is supplied by Porphyry, who tells us (rfe 
Abstin. ii. 66) that ‘the people of Duma,|i in 
Arabia,’ annually sacrificed a boy and buried him 
under the altar, which served also ns an idol 
{(6avoy) ; here we have another instance of the same 
object being used for both purposes. _ The vast 
human sacrifices offered, at a later period, by king 
Mnndhir of Rira to the planet "Venus, the goddess 
to whom Nilus also refers, have already been men- 
tioned.^ But in Arabia proper we have no clear 
trace of human sacrifice.** Possibly among the 
Arabs of the extreme North, the contmunnoe,lor it 
may be the revival, of the ghostly ancient rite was 
due to the influence of the neighbouring peoples, 
whose religion had remained barbarous in spite of 
their advanced material civilization. 


At the period to which our principal authorities 
relate, the Arabs sacrificed^ camels, sheep, goats, 
and apparently less often fctn«.+t 'Ve frequently 

• Count lAndbcrg, La Langue arrtbe et tea dialecles (Leyden, 
1005), p. 74, mentions a remarksble specimen of bloM-ritusJ 
which IS stUl practised In a certain district of South Arabia st 
the concliulon of > contract of service. 

t The anointing of fetishes, u we And It In Qn £Sts, and os It 
appears elsewhere, both among the Northern Semites and other 
peoples. Is likewise to be considered a secondary form of 
homage. 

t similarly, at an earlier period, the altar In the sacred palm- 
grove, probably near the southern extremity of the Siimltlc 
Peninsula, was I* o-rtovoO XlBov, according to Agatharchldes, 
dted by Diodorus, UL 42. 

} In like manner the 'AUkwa, a Muhammadan confraternity 
existing at the present day In the district of TIemsen, Algeria, 
perform a religious rite In the course of which they devour a he- 
goat raw, with the skin and hair— eee DontW, Lea AUidmta A 
Tlemfen ((3hllons-eur-Marne, 10001 p. la This must bo a piece 
of primitive African eavagery ; it was certainly not Imported 
from Arabia. But there is reason to believe that similar things 
took place In the paroxysms of excitement which accompanied 
the Dlonysloo cult. The Baccha of Euripides contains no very 
precise eridence on the subject. 

I Probably not the oasis Dumat al-Jandol, where Wadd was 
worshipped (see above, p. 602), but Duma In the gaurin, which 
was Included In the province of Arabia. 

<1 These sacrlCcea may be compared with the savage custom 
of ‘devoting ' vanquished enemies, which was In vogue among 
the ancient Hebrews (see, for Instance, Nu 21*, Dt2«, Jos flit, 
1 8 15S), 

••The wordSiadv, ‘ conducted,’ cannot bo dted as an argument. 
When applied to a single Individual, It denotes a prSoner, a 
person who Is under the protection of another, or a bride who Is 
brought to her husband. When applied to eacrifleia! victims. It 
la always a eoHective, the singular bring then hadiya. Thus It 
would not be correct to say that a prisoner Is called a * victim.* 

I I The most usual words for animals offered In aicriflce art 'Itr 
and 'oHro; hence we may conclude that the Heb. ha'Ur, *to 
en^t, ne'tar, ‘to be moved by entreaty,* originally referred to 
racriflee, awmraialed by prayer, and to the effect which It pro- 
duces on the deity. 
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read of the blood of the victims being applied to 
the sacred stone or pillar. The number of the 
animals slaughtered must sometimes have been 
very large, since the poets hyperbolically compare 
wairiors slain in battle to a multitude of sacrilicial 
victims. Offerings of other kinds are rarely men- 
tioned. On one occasion we hear of a milk-offering, 
presented to the god Wadd (see above, p. 662), and 
another passage refers to an oblation consisting of 
barley and wieat ovp which milk was poured. 
Most of the Arabs being very poor, these less pre- 
tentious kinds of offering may perhaps in ordinary 
life have played a larger part than we should at 
first be^ inclined to suppose. But the words nusuh, 
manasik, ‘outpouring,^ wliich are applied to reli- 
gious ceremonies in general, and have become part 
of the terminology of Islfim, certainly do not refer, 
in the first instance, to drink-offerings of this sort 
(as is the case with the Hebrew nesekh), but to the 
outpouring of blood. The flesh of tlie sacrifice was 
usually eaten by the worshippers, the god content- 
ing himself witn the blood. Sometimes, however, 
sacrifices were left to be devoured by vultures; 
hence a certain idol which stood in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ka‘ba was called tnuVim a(-(atr, ‘ the 
feeder of the birds (of prey).’ In this case the god 
was probably imagined to be — through human in- 
strumentality, it is true — an example of those 
virtues wliicn the Arabs place above all others, 
namely, hospitality and munificence. But origin- 
ally every sacrifice, properly so called, was regarded 
as food consumed by the god, or at least as a means 
of gratifjdng his sensations.* Thus the sacrificial 
meal brot^ht the worshipper into close connexion 
with the Deity. 

The Arabs, like the Hebrews, were in the habit 
of sacrificing the firstlings of their flocks and herds. 
But liow far the custom extended it is impossible 
to say.t Soon after the birth of an infant, his head 
was shaven, and a sheep was sacrificed on his be- 
half ; perhaps this was originally a ransom, offered 
as a substitute for the sacrifice of the child. 

We may here mention a totally difl'erent kind of 
offering, namely, the practice of setting an animal 
at liberty, either in fulfilment of a vow or as an 
expression of gratitude to the deity for the increase 
of the flock : thenceforth the animal in question 
was not to be used for any purpose, except perhaps 
by needy travellers who might to allowed to milk 
it. Of these consecrated animals there were vari- 
ous sorts, each denoted by a distinct term. But as 
to the precise meaning of the terms, no trustworthy 
information was possessed by later scholars, since 
the Qur'an had abolished these customs, together 
with the religion of which they formed a part. It 
is probable that the animals to which we have re- 
ferred pastured in districts sacred to the deity, and 
generally were held inriolable. 

The practice of marching round the sanctuary 
on the occasion of a sacrifice, as the Saracens de- 
scribed by Nilus were wont to do, prevailed in 
many parts of Arabia. Sometimes, at least in 
Mecca, this marching took place also when no 
sacrifice was being offered. It would seem that 
among the Arabs of later times the solemn shout 
{tahlii) corresponded, in some measure, to the 
‘hymn’ of the early Saracens. We may be sure 
that what the Qur’fin contemptuously calls ‘whLst- 

* Hence, wherever human BacriCcca »rc offered — ftnd thi* can 
be proved to hare been the case sroonf? almost all peoples — we 
msy assume thujt in the verv earliest times cannibalism also 
existed. Tlie idea that sacrifices are consumed by the pods 
appears, for instance. In Dt Sfi^, but It is entirely rejected In 
Pa SCP‘1. 

f The remarkable, but well attested, statement that tie Arabs 
considered it unlucky If the firstborn of a woman was a boy, 
ma.v perhsjrs be explained as a survival from a time when they, 
ike tfje Hebrews, o.^Tered to the deity their own firstborn, as 
Wei as the firstborn of animals. That the father should have 
been specially unwillinir to sacrifice a boy Is natural. 


ling and clapping ’ (Sura viii. 35) ivas not confined 
to the Meccan sanctuary.* The act of standing 
(‘itkitf) in a devont posture before the sacred stone 
or image likeivise formed an essential part of the 
ritual. 

In addition to these traditional fonns, there were 
other means of influencing the gods, namely, 
extempomed prayers, requests for special fnvoui-s, 
benedictions, ana, above nil, imprecations. Tlie 
efliect of an imprecation was heightened by its being 
uttered in a sacred month and at a .sacred spot, for 
instance, in the month of Dim ’I-qa‘dn at ‘Okfi?. 

We have already seen that the gods were repre- 
sented not only by rude blocks of stone, but also 
by statues execute vnth more or less skill. The 
most usual word for a divine statue, whether of 
stone or wood, is fanarn, derived from the Araniaio 
sllcm, and perjiaps introduced into Arabia together 
with the object itself. The other word, xcathan, is 
certainly indigenous, and seems primarily to mean 
nothing more than ‘ stone.’ + 

Examples of tree-worship are likoivise tobo found 
among the Arabs. The tree known as Dhal 
Anwa(, ‘ that on which things are hung,’ received 
divine honours; weapons and other objects wore 
suspended from it. We also hear of a sacred palm- 
tree which was decked ivith apparel. At Nahla, as 
has been mentioned above (p. 060), the godde.ia 
‘Uzza is said to have been worshipped in the form 
of three trees. We may assume that the deity was 
supposed to stand in the same relation to the tree 
as to the fetishes of stone. The garments, rags, 
and other things wliich were placed upon it are to 
be regarded os a substitute for sacrifice.t 

The kindling of a fire in honour of a god was 
^nite exceptional among the Arabs, It took place 
m connexion with the great festival of the pilgrim- 
age, at the spot called Qorah ; moreover, the term 
as-Sa‘ir, which occurs in an ancient verso of poetry 
referring to some particular cult, may not impro- 
bably be explained as meaning ‘Hre, ‘blaze, in 
accordance with the ordinary use of the word, 
rather than as the name of a god, although tlie 
latter interpretation might seem, at first sight, to 
suit the context. 

2. PLAcr.s OF WORSHIP.— properly so 
called, were certainly very rare, unless wo include 
buildings in the Crmco-Eoman style erected by the 
Arabs of the extreme North. The primitive sim- 
plicity of the Ka‘ba, which was held in such especial 
honour, proves that the sanctuaries of Arabia are 
by no means to be imagined as imposing edifices. 
Ine three temples which stood, according te 
Agatharchides (Diod. iii. 45), on a hill near the 
Arabian sencoost, may have been somewhat hand- 
somer specimens of architecture, but it would scctn 
that they were built by a foreign prince, probably 
a Sabaian. Yet in spite of their Tiumblo appear- 
once, the bouses of the gods were regarded ivitn 
extreme veneration, ns is shown by the proper 
names ‘Ahdad-d&r, ‘servant of the (holy) dwellinp 
(the ancestor of the family who were actually in 
charge of the temple at Mecca) ; ‘Abd al-hait, ‘ser- 
vant of the (holy) lionse ’ ; and 'Abdal-Ka'ha, ' fcr- 
vnnt of the Ka'lia-’S The word wuwirf, ‘mosque, 

’ temple,’ which has become part of the termin- 
ology of Islfim, wa-s originally derived from the 


* Robertsoa Smith very Justly remarks (Rfl. Stm.x p. UO, 
)te 2): 'The festal son? of praise (VVp, faAfU) properly to-* 
Ith the dance round the altar fPs for In primitive Umtf 

m and dance are Inseparable.* . 

f As to the distinction In meaning between lhe*« tyoe^ 
ons the native auUioritiea supply no trustwortby Infor^tlon, 
J Eacred trees, to which raf-i are attached, ,, 

e present day, and still more fre-joently in 
and In other countries also, but the rites S 

esent many difficulties of Interpretation. On tree-wort...p 
.neral see Krarer, Golden itouok’, L IWff. ,,,~a'l 

} Amon? the Syiws we End the ca.P.e ledft f rvs - 

the teople/ 
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Aramaic, os is Bbo^vn by tbe occurrence of 
masgidha, ‘place of ■vvorsbi^,’ in tbe NabaUean 
inscriptions. Tbe sanctuary in wbicb an idol stood 
was usually not enclosed intb walls, but marked 
oir by means of boundary-stones, after tbe fashion 
described by Nilus. 

3 . PitlESTS. — That all the details of the cult 
could not be mastered witliout special training is 
sufficiently obvious. In connexion wth several of 
tlie sanctuaries and idols we read of ministrants, 
who bore the title of sadin (pi. sadana ) ; this term 
originally meant ‘ one who bolds the curtain,’ that 
is, one who admits to the shrine. But it is im- 
probable that in the times with which we are 
mainly concerned there were men who had no 
other function than that of priest. At an earlier 
period, it is true, such persons existed. We learn 
from Agatharchides (Diod. iii. 42 ; Strabo, 776) that 
a man and a woman acted ns priests, during their 
whole lifetime, in the sacred palm-grove, and wore 
the costume of primitive ages, consisting entirely 
of skins. In the Sinaitic inscriptions several indi- 
viduals are expressly designatea as ‘ priests,’ wluch 
implies that tiiey occupied posts of some dignity. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that some 
of the persons in question appear from the inscrip- 
tions to have belonged to the same family.* 
Furthermore, Ibn al-Kalbi, in his account of the 
various gods, sometimes mentions the name of the 
priestly family by whom this or that god was 
served, and in the case of the Ka'ba we jiossess a 
considerable amount of detailed infonnation as to 
the division of the several departments of the cult 
among a number of families closely related to one 
another. Wellhausen points out that in some 
cases the ministrants of a sanctuary belonged to a 
tribe other than that which oumed the surrounding 
country. Usually this is to bo explained by the 
supposition that the priestly family remained 
attached to the spot after their fellow-tribesmen 
had emigrated or been driven out. Occasionally it 
may liave happened that a strange clan acquired 
control of a sanctuary by force or fraud ; that this 
was the case at Mecca itself is not impossible.f In 
the inscriptions the word for ‘priest’ is kdkin, 
which seems to have been borrowed from the Ara- 
maic ; these persons, it is evident, were priests in 
the full sense of the term, as appears from the fact 
that one of them is called a ‘ kdJiin of ‘Uzra.’ 

rv. MECCA. 

Tub 'Ouba and tbe ^AJJ.— The Ka‘ba at 
Mecca was an unpretending cdilice, erected, in the 
second half of the 6th cent, after Christ, on the 
site of an older sanctuary which had been destroyed 
by fire. The new building was constructed by a 
native of the Homan Empire, partly out of timber 
obtained from a stranded ship, wood suitable for 
architectural purposes being a rare article in most 
parts of Arabia. To the heathen Arabs the Ka‘ba 
was an important centre of worship, and it after- 
wards acouired, through Muhomm^ and Islftm, a 
world-wide fame, surpassing even that of the 
Cliurch of the Holy Sopulcliro or of St. Peter’s 
at Homo. At what penod a Ka‘ba, that is, a 
durable building with rectangular walls, $ was set 
• A man named 'A mlu calls hlmscU ' a priest of ‘ Uzzi ' (Eutlnp, 
E50), and a certain Barithii, son of ‘Amflu, is also a priest 
(Eutlng, SIS). A second tfarishu is UkowTse eo described 
(Ditinp, In another inscription, which Is unfortunately 

not ciuitc clear, wo find an allusion to a priestess ; and the name 
•AniOu api'oars araln (Eutinj-, 2SS). Although these names 
occur elsewhere, the fact Oiat they are both contained In the 
only Inscriptions which refer to pricsta plainly Indicates some 
relationship between the persons (n question. 

f The native tradition itself supplies tolerably clear evidence 
that ^isal, ttic ancestor of those families who had charge of the 
Ka'lia and the pilgrims, belonged to the tribe of ‘Odhra, whoso 
territorj' lay far to the north of Mecca, 
fTtic word Aa‘6o occurs thus, as an appellative, m tn« 
>furod<fafifdt, xiv. 72. ‘The castle of EindAdwith the Kaliw' 


up for the first time in that altogether sterile 
valley, wo have absolutely no means of determin- 
ing. It bos been plausibly conjectured that the 
selection of the spot was dne to the existence of 
tbe well called Zamzam, which has a tolerably 
abundant supply of water, and might naturally 
be regarded as a gift of the gods by tbe caravans 
which passed to and fro between Yemen and Syria, 
though the water of Zamzam, it must be admitted, 
is of an inferior quality, iudged even by Arabian 
standards, and ns compared with some other springs 
which are to be founu no great way offi But, how- 
ever this may bo, the primitive structure in ques- 
tion, which was little more than a box containing, 
it is true, a repository for treasures, first amiears in 
history as a sanctuarj' in the hands of the Qurnish, 
surrounded by a stretch of sacred territory (haram), 
and visited by strangers who performed a pilgrim- 
age (‘omro) to the place. The traditions which 
rSnte to the early history of Mecca are extremely 
untrustworthy, and many of them have been per- 
verted in the interest of various parties ; but there 
is no reason to doubt the statement that this terri- 
tory, unattractive as it is in itself, had once, if not 
oftener, been overrun and seized by violence.* 
The ceremony of marching round the Ka‘ba, and 
the accompanying rites, such as the procession 
between the two great stones, called §afii and 
Manvfi, which stood in the immediate vicinity, 
were rigidly fixed. The greater part of this ritual 
was incorporated into IsTilm by Muhammad, who 
from the urst recognized the ]ia‘ba ns the temple 
of AUfih {Stlra cvi. 3) ; only a few modifications 
were introduced, but there is reason to suspect 
that the changes mode by the Prophet chiefly 
atleoted those very details which, if they were 
knoivn to us, woula have supplied the surest clue 
to the original meaning of the whole. In particu- 
lar, ho abolished all the idols t after the capture of 
his native city, whereas he retained a sample of 
the most primitive fotishbm, the Black Stone, con- 
necting it, as he connected the Ka‘ba itself, ivith 
Abraham. According to one tradition, which has 
all tlie appearance of trustworthiness, the Prophet 
forbade ms followers to march round tho sacred 
spot naked ; the practice in qncstion must therefore 
have existed previously. The idea seems to have 
been that those who took part in the festival ought 
not to appear before the Deity in their ordinary 
garb; hence, if any one bod not the means of 
borroiring a suit of clothes at Mecca, he was 
obliged to perform tho ceremony in a state of 
nudity. The custom of worshipping at a shrine in 
garments lent by the priest occurs also clsowhero 
m Arabia. In one case, we are told, a Bedawl, 
who belonged to the neighbouring tribe of Hndhail, 
marched round the Ka‘ba ivith his buttocks un- 
covered, apparently imagining that this was a 

{Ibn OuhSm, £7. S, and elacwhereX waa doubtles* a group ol 
buildings, or al least a structure composed ol separate parte. 
Tlie theorj’ that there was ever a sacred tent In the valley of 
Mecca is sulBoIently refuted by the consideration that dwelleri 
In tents, i.e, nomads, could never have found pasture there. 
Kobertson Bmllh’s statement that 'almost every holy place at 
the time of Muhammad was a little centre of settled agricul- 
tural life ’ {Bet. Stm.t p. IIS), is whollv Inapplicable to Mecca. 

• Compare the account by Aratharchldcs (hlod. liL 43 ; Blrabo, 
777) deacriblng the subjugation of the tribe which was In 
possession of the sacred palm-grove by another tribe. 

t It is expressly stated that traces of the paintings which had 
been effaced were still vlslbls on the Inner walls of the Ka'ba 
when the building was wrecked In the daj-s of Ibn Zubair 
(a-D. CS3). We have no reaaon to doubt Uiis aasertion, though 
It la naturallj- Impossible for us to say what objects were thms 
represented— a matter about which scarcely anv Information 
could bo obtained at the period tn question. But It seems br 
no means improbable that the tradition aocordlng to which the 
Ka'ba contained portraits of Jesus and the Virria Man- U 
actually correct, for It might easily have oocurred to "the 
artist (whose name Is said to have been BSqum, te. presumably 
PardiomlOT showing that he was an Egj-plian cfiriitian) to 
paint such figorea in a temple owned by ignorant and incSoo 
live heathens 
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peculiarlj effective means of appealing to the god. 
It is said that the Meccans and certain tribes 
k^o^\•n ns ^ums, who were nearly akin to them, 
used to wear sandals when they M'ent through the 
ceremony — a rule which may be explained by the 
supposition that they regarded the place as their 
home ; members of other tribes, on the contrary, 
always entered the sacred precincts barefoot. 

Wellhausen has had the merit of discovering 
and carefully pointing out that the solemn pro- 
session from the hill called ‘Arafat to the valley 
of_ Mina, the real pilgrimage (hajf) Kar 
oririnally had nothing whatever to do with Mecca 
and the Ka'ba,* It is tnie that the route followed 
by the procession lay, for the most part, within 
the limits of the ^aram, which was generally 
acknowledged to be the sacred territory of the 
Meccans ; but the fact that the opening ceremonies, 
the halt on the hill of ‘Arafat t and the kindling of 
lights on the hill of Hal, took place outside the 
haram — for which reason the Meccans and the 
i^ums as a whole had no share in them — is quite 
sufficient to prove that the festival was not really 
connected with the city. Moreover, it should be 
observed that even at the present day, in spite of 
the changes introduced by the Prophet, who en- 
deavoured to assimilate the ritual as far as possible 
to the theory of Islftm, the festival, properly so 
called, comes to an end when the sacrificial victims 
have been slaughtered at MinS ; the subsequent 
visit to the Ka'ba is not an integral part of the 
hajj. Nevertheless, we cannot deny that by the 
time of Muhammad the pilmmage had come to 
be closely associated with Slecca. The Quraish 
were sufficiently astute to appreciate the advantage 
which they derived from the sacrosanct character 
of their domain, and from the annual assemblage 
of pilgrims out of all parts of the country ; these 
two circumstances together formed the basis of 
their trade, which rendered them intellectually far 
superior to other Arabs. The hospitality which 
they extended to the starving Bedaudn at the time 
of the festival was amply repaid by the security 
guaranteed to the Meccan caravans. 

j^agg or hajj is a very ancient Semitic expres- 
sion ; whatever its original meaning may nave 
been.t it corresponds for practical purposes to our 
word ‘festival (see, for instance, IS 30’*). In 
Arabic the verbal form of tliis root is used also 

shrine. How 
the ancient 

Arabs is shomi by the fact that ^aggaqii, al- 
^ajjaj, ‘he who is wont to go on pilgrimage,’ 
appears not unfrequently ns a proper name ; 
furthermore, mahajja, which originally meant a 
‘pilgrim-route,’ is used for a ‘route’ in general, 
Bud/iijja, ‘annual festival,’ has become a synonym 
for ‘year,’ That the festivals attended by pilgrims 
coulu take place only at fixed seasons is obvious ; 
thus the pilgrimages were intimately connected 
with the remarkable institution known as the 
sacred months, that is to say, months during which 
n universal peace prevailed, no vengMnee could_ be 
executed, and even the murderer enjoyed security. 
How such an institution can have ^tablished 
itself among nncirilizcd nomads remains a pro- 
found mystery ;§ in any case it was generally 

• On the whole of this subject see the excellent Inao^ral 
dl*sertatlon of Snouck Ilurgronjc, Hft JfeilracnicAe 
(Leyden, ISSO). which errs only in bcinjrsornewhit CoowrentJea} 
on certain points ; and also his preat ^asslcal work, ifthks 
1S5S, ISSOX 

t We also meet with the fln^. form *Arafa; perhaps this 
refers properly to tome nortioiUr rjmmit, whereaa the pL 
may ^ used to include the whole 

i The theory that it primarily refer* to ‘dancing:* rests on no ; 
erJdence. I 

3 It Is less dlfUcuI: to understand how aacred fpota and 
dUtrict-s came to he re^^rded as Inriolable, for In earir times ft | 
was natural to rjppose that the gc<l of the place would ranUh j 
thoee who profar.M It, and this reference would acquire the ' 


transitively, signiWng ‘to visit’ a shrir 
familiar the idea of pilgrimage was to th 


accepted among the Arabs. Its existence is at- 
tested by Procopius {Pers. ii. 16), though, ol 
course, we cannot be quite sure that the months 
to which he refers are precisely the same as those 
with which the concourse at Mecca was associated. 
The question is closely connected with the theory 
of the ancient Arabian calendar, about which sonic 
doubt still prevails. It appears tolerably certain, 
however, that Eajab, the sacred month which stood 
by itself, which was the favourite season for sacri- 
fices, and seems to have been the proper time for 
the pilgrimage {‘omra) to the Ka'ba, normally fell 
in the spring, whereas the three consecutive sacred 
months, m the second of which the great hajf took 
place, coincided with the autumn.* Similarly, we 
leam from Nonnosns, who lived during the first 
half of the 6th cent., that two annual festimls 
were celebrated in the sacred palm-grove, which is 
probably to be identified with the grove described 
by Agatharchides (see above, p. 666), but is nowhere 
mentioned in Arabic literature, t At the beginning 
of the hajf, a man who belonged to a certain family 
renowned for skill in such matters solemnly in- 
formed the assembly whether the ensuing year was 
to contain an intercalary month or not; in this 
manner the calendar was fixed annually. But the 
methods employed by the Arabs were of a cnidely 
empirical kind, and hence, ns we might have ex- 
pected, their year gradually shifted to a consider- 
able extent. J Tlie pilgrims, who came to the 
festival from far and near, all wore a peculiar but 
very simple costume, knoira as the ihram, and 
abstaineci from sharing their heads until the cere- 
monies were over. It would seem that washing also 
was forbidden~a privation which most of the Arabs 
probably did not feel verj- keenly. Among certain 
tribes it was the rule that no one might enter a house 
by the door so long os ho wore the garb of a pilgrim ; 
in other words, during the time of the pil^mago 
they dispensed irith every sort of shelter ; if, how- 
ever, a man found it necessary to enter his house, 
he was allowed to creep in at the back (see Sura 
ii. 185). § The animals brought by the pilgrims 
had sandals, strips of plaited bark, and other 
objects attached to them, in order to show that 
they were intended for sacrifice. The festival 
began at ‘Arafat on the 9th day of the month of 
Dhn’l-hijia (».c. the month of the fen.st) ; here the 
assembleu pilgrims made meny with lighted torches 
and probably with other adjuncts which are not 
known to ns. From the first day to the last — and 
this applies to the institution even in its Mnlmni- 
madan form — the proceedings were conducted with 
much noise and, from a European point of view, 
without solemnity. On every side were heard cries 
of ' Labbaikal', ‘At thy service !’ li ; but whether 
this invocation was addressed by every one to the 
same deity is uncertain. A little before sunset the 
whole of the vast throng, on foot or on camels, 
began to race towards ainzdalifa, a journey of 
some two hours ; here they were joined by tiic 

force of a traditton. Bat how* wfdciv dispersed and tHcfretltr 
IwlMB people, vvho had no conception of the heinoiunea-f of 
bloodJhed In itself, can hare been Induced to aaepend their 
feuda for the apace of whole monlha, it aecma enite Iropoarible 
to imarine. . , , „ 

• In the Arabian calendar a« given by Kpiphaniua (//irr. II. 

1 21), the month called bappat o-'iatf, «.r. M the 

(holy) honae,' likewiae fall* m the autumn. Ttii* name projaWy 
refers, not to the Meccan aanctnary, but to e.mie other. 

f According to Agatharchldes, a great teeth al, at which Ijo's- 
tombs of camela were alaughtered, took place every fifth year— 
a rerv remarkable atatement. . 

t If theadje-etraent of the lunar montht to the soiir year l.ao 
been carried out at all rationally, Jtuhamn-jd would ham-y have 
conceived the onfortunate Idea of Imiioeing u:>ok h!i fo.iowers a 
poreir lunar year without any Intercalation whatsoevrr. 
f Similar naive atterr.pu to deceive the D'lly occur arsonj 

"^'"ETh^g^matical dtrivaUon of this term !a 
o'oetire. Perhaps Professor Eerxn Ls right In augs^_-;-''t t. J. 11 
may be the Aramaic teppaii, ‘ towarda thee (O Ool) . 
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Quraisli and their associates the Rums (see p. 668). 
At Qozah, in tlie immediate neighbourhood, a fire 
•was kindled. During the night spent at hluzda- 
lifa every one remained awake, and as soon as the 
sun rose, the assembly started for the valley of 
hlina, about two hours farther on. On the way 
thither, at three diflerent places, every indi-vidual 
threw some pebbles upon a heap of stones. At 
MinS. the sacrificial animals were slaughtered; part 
of the flesh was consumed by the oumers on the 
spot, and distributed among those who had nothing 
to ofier, wliile part of it Avas cut into strips and 
dried in the sun for subsequent use. Thereupon 
the pilgrims shaved their heads, and the festival 
came to an end. 

The practice of kindling lights on the hill of 
Illil, the fire at Qozab, combined iritli the observa- 
tion of the setting and rising sun as temporal 
limits, seem to indicate that the festival was held 
prhuarily in honour of the Sun-god. Just as the 
Saracens described by NUus were careful to ofier 
their sacrifice to the morning star before it 
vanished in the brightness of the dawn, so the 
pilgrims at ‘Arafat related their proceedings 
by the sun.* But whether the whole march from 
‘Arafat to Mina was determined by a single plan, 
having a consistent mythological signification, 
whether, in other words, each individual rite is to 
be regarded as an integral part of a mythological 
drama and is capable of being so interpreted by 
us, appears extremely doubtful, notivittistanding 
the ingenious theory which Houtsma has pro- 
pounded. t The custom of throiving stones is 
particularlj’ hard to explain. We have to take 
into accoimt the fact that ceremonies of the same 
kind were performed by the Arabs in at least two 
other places, and occur in everj’ part of the world.J 

The great festival Avhich ive have described had 
gradually throAra all others into the shade. At 
several places not very far from Mecca, feasts, 
Avhich originally had a religious character, Avere 
celebrated on fixed days in the course of the sacred 
months ; but these assemblies became in process 
of time little more than fairs, Avhero men came 
together for purposes of business or pleasure. 
This applies, in particular, to the fair held at 
'Oktlf. It must, of course, be understood that 
the great hajj itself Avas also utilized for commerce 
and otlicr secular objects. The inilnence of these 
gatherings extended over a vast area. Thus at the 
fair of lilin’I-majuz, a place some four miles from 
‘Arafat, pence avus concluded about the beginning 
of the 6tli cent., through the intervention of 
Mundhir, king of Rira, betAveen the two kindred 
tribes of Befi" and Taghlib, Avho had long been 
deadly enemies, although the toAni of Rira and the 
territory of the tribes in question lay far to the 
north-east of Dhu’l-majaz. 

It is nece.ssary to add that there were certain 
tribes, not very distant from Mecca, AA-ho did not 
recognize the sanctity of the fcstiA-als associated 
Arith that city, and even Avent so far as to plunder 
the pilgrims. The case of the brigand-poet Shan- 
farfi, Avho boasts that he sleiv a pilgrim at Min& in 
the midst of the festive throng, thus i-iolating at 
once the holiness of the place and of the occasion, 
belongs to a somewhat dilFcrent category, since 


this Avas merely an example of individual impiety 
on the part of a man Avho in more than one respect 
shoAved a contempt for established usages. 

V. VARIOUS PRACTICES AND BELIEFS. 

1. CIRCU2ICJSION. — ^The practice of circumcision 
(q.v.) was universal among tlio Arabs.* Obscure as 
its origin is, it seems highly probable that the rite 
in the oldest times Avas connected Avith religion. In 
historical times the Arabs regarded circumcision 
as obligatory, not ofiering any reason for it except 
that it had alAA'ays been tlieir custom ; hence, 
AA-ithout any formal sanction, it aa'os adopted into 
Islfim. 

2 . The sacrifice of iffants.— I t is possible 
that the habit of burying female infants alive, 
Avhich preA'ailed A’ery AAidely, aa-os likeAAuse asso- 
ciated AAuth some crude religious belief. The child 
may have been originally ofiered ns a sacrifice to 
subterranean deities. In any case it is important 
to observe that the victim aa-os slain AA-ithout shed- 
ding of blood. But the real motive for the act 
AA-as doubtless that AA-hioh is assigned in the Qur’iin 
{Siira au. 152, XAui. 33), namely, poverty. It is 
Avell knoAA-n that the same cause has led to infanti- 
cide in other countries. 

3 . Desiofs. — In addition to the gods Avho 
Avere publicly recognized, though sometimes half- 
forgotten, Ave meet Avith a great mass of shadoAA-y 
beings, eveiVAA-here present yet noAA-here distinctly 
perceived, the demons or, ns the Arabs call them, 
the Jinn. The meaning of the name is probably 
‘ coA-ert’ or ‘ darkness’ ; another form is Jann (pi, 
Jtmtan), to Avhich the Ethiopic Gdncn, ‘demon,’ 
approximately corresponds.! The demons are 
nlAvays, in the main, objects of fear, crafty, mis- 
chievous, or even destructiA-e beings. The notion 
that the Jinn Avere regarded by the heathen Arabs 
ns partly benevolent seems to have arisen under 
the influence of Islam, Avhich teaches that at least 
some of the Jinn are true believers, though it 
cannot be denied that, eA-en in the pre-Isl&mic age, 
certain friendly acts may occasionally have been 
ascribed to them : the Devil himself has moments 
of good temper, and strict consistency is not to ^ 
expected in a Avorld of phantoms. The Jinn are 
usually inA-isiblo, but are capable of assuming A-ari- 
ous forms, especially those of snakes, lizards, scor- 
pions, and otner creeping things ; hence the Avord 
jS,nn may be used to aenote a snake. In this case 
also two separate ideas have been confounded ; on 
the one hand, that of repulsiA-e animal forms, par- 
ticularly of the snake, which in every country nas 
given nse to AA-eird fancies ; on the other hand, the 
mA-isible terrors of the desert.J It is related that 
the Meccan clan of Sahm once sufiered injuries at 
the bonds of the Jinn, and accordingly marched 
out to a certain spot, Avhere they proceeded to kill 
so many snakes, Iieotles, etc., tuat the Jinn Avere 
forced to sue for peace; here the creatures slain 
are evidently regarded as being themselves Jinn. 
It was natural to suppose that these demons 
haunted particular places, remarkable either for 
their loneliness or for their unhealthy climate. 
When Rarb, the grandfather of the Khallf 
hlu'fiAA-iya, together Avith another man, was en- 
gaged in clearing a marsh for purposes of culti- 


• Muhiimtnad deliberately modlfie<l the connexion of the 
festival with the sun, for he ordered that the departure from 
•Arafit should take place soon alter sunset, and the departure 
from Uuedniira shortly before sunrise. 

t 'Hct Skopcllsme cn het steciiwcrpen te Mina,’ p. 22fl. 
{oVtrtlagm en MtdtdfeU'ngen der Ron. Atad. van WtUn- 
tt.htt]>pcn, Letterkunde, tth ser., Ari. SOCC.X 

J See, especially, FTnier, Golden Bcmgh'i, ill. pp. 5-lS, where 
the rite Is explained as an attempt to transfer an evil. Cf. also 
DoutW, IjCI Tat dt piVrrrs tser/j en Jlaroc (Alf lers, 1903). The 
pracUce of peltlnir «i0i stones the praves of unpopular persons 
probablj-has a dificrent origin, although the belief of Jluhamm*. 
dans, that the stones which they throw in the valley of Sllnl ate 
directed against Satan, suppesti this erpUiatlon. 


unci 1 CM Itum me account of the circumcision 
of Idimael In Genesis. The Jevrish treatise MtkhiUa, com. 
posed in ^0 2nd cent., expressly sUtes that alii Arabs Avere 
circurucuccL " 

reilcious tenns 


*’>■ M“‘udi, (Prairiu 

den alten Arabcm,’ In the above- 
t^U^nrf periodical (roll. viL and iriiJL), a^e pecnlUrly to 
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ration, white serpents were seen to flj* out of the 
burning weeds ; and when both persons died forth- 
with, every one perceived that tue Jinn liad slain 
them. Perliaps we may hazard the rationalistic 
conjecture that their death was due to the poison- 
ous air which they had been breatliing. There are 
many other stories in whicli tlie Jinn kill or carry 
off human beings ; their spiteful nature also leads 
them sometimes to prevent cattle from drinking. 
They utter a peculiar sound.* Their limbs are 
often very powerful ; hence a strong man is said 
to resemble them. Occasionally they ride upon 
ostriches, as befits inhabitants of the pure desert. 
A brave warrior is de.scribed as alarming even ‘ the 
dogs of the Jinn,’ so that tliej growl. These are 
merely samples of the fantastic notions connected 
with them ; as we might have e.vpected, there 
were equally fantastic devices for the purpose of 
warding off their influence. 

Frequently a Jinni (i.e. one of the Jinn) enters 
into a human bein", rendering him possessed or 
mad.t But this belief, familiar as it was to the 
Arabs in historical times, seems to have been 
originally a foreign importation, or at least to 
have been greatly intensified through contact %rith 
foreigners. In the OT scarcely a trace of such a 
conception appears, whereas in the NT it is ex- 
tremely common, phrases like Jai/iorifi/terof, 5at- 
I^Sviov occurring repeatedly. The idea was 

introduced into Palastine from IrSn. The Persian 
word for 'madman' is devdna, literally ‘demoniac’ 
(from dev, originally daiva, ‘ demon ’), whence 
comes the Aramaic daiicdn ; on the other hand, 
the Aramaic sh&lhdn (from shidh, which was used 
as the equivalent of the Persian dev) passed into 
Persian in the form s/icdhd. In pre-Islamic times 
the Arabs borroived from their northern neigh- 
bours not only many of the elements of cirilipition, 
but also much that was fanciful and superstitious ; 
the latter class includes the belief in demoniacal 
possession. Even heathen Arabian poets speak of 
Palmyra as ha^ung been built for king Solomon by 
the Jinn ; t in this case the foreign origin of the 
legend is quite obvious. 

The Arabs almost Im-ariably use a collcotire noun In referring 
to demons ; an Indiridual demon has no distinct character, and 
consequently bears no personal name. To regard Shai(an ns a 
proper name is scarcely permissible. It seems tolerably certain 
that this word was known to the Arabs before the days of 
tiuhamnud, and it actually occurs as the name of human indi- 
vidnals ; but its form agrees so closely with that of the Ethloplc 
Shaitan, which is derived from the Hcb. 5a{<in,} that wo ore 
forced to consider it n loan-word.! The occasional use of 
ihaitdn tor ‘ serpent ’ is even leas primitive than the use of 
jann in the same sense. 

Though the Jinn have no individuality, they 
fall into various classes, and certain of these are 
Bometimes mentioned as particularly harmful. 
The most dangerous kind of all is the GhQl (a 
feminine noun), of which the plural is Ghildn or j 
Aghiodl ; this word comes from a root signifying 
‘ to destroy,’ perhaps originally ‘to o-ssault.’ The 
Ghal is supposed to lie in wait at some place where 
men arc destined to perish ; she also entices them j 
thither, especially by night. ‘ The Ghtll has j 
carried him oil’’ is sometimes merely a TOctical | 
expression meaning ‘ he has perished.’ _ She has j 
the power of changing her shape, that is to say, | 
of beguiling men in order to dcstro}’ them. But 

• Thr word npplic<! to it is 'artf, apparently a harsh, dull 
Bound. It Is also usc<I to denote the clanring of a bowstring. 

t ‘To be posscssol ’ is yunna, and the participle majniin 
means ' possewtd.’ 

t The idea that Solomon was concerned in the building cf 
Palmyra (Tadmnr) Is due to an ancient textual corruption In 
2 Ch S', where Tadhmar Btands for Tdmdr (see 1 K The 

demotrs were broaght into the story because the edifices of the 
citv veemol too marvellous to be the wort of men. 

{ From the Hebrew and the Aramaic several rtiirioos ei- 
pte-slons passefi into the Ethiopic language at an early period, 
thpv.jgh the induence cf Jewish or ChristUn mlssionarifa. 

I This Is by no meatvs the only Arabic werd which was 
botw-ved from the Ethiopic. 


usually she is described as a hideous mon.stor. A 
poet relates how the GhiU, ‘ the daughter of the 
Jinn,’ came one night to the fire which he had 
kindled, and how he cut off her he.ad. It wn,s a 
frightful object, like the head of a cat, hut with a 
forked ton^e ; moreover, she had the legs of an 
infant prematurely bom, limp and fleshless, and a 
hairy skin, resembling that of a dog or a rough 
and crumpled garment. In another poet we meet 
with the phrase ‘ arrows sharp as the canine teeth 
of Ghills.^ 

The poets also mention a kind of female demon 
called Si'lat, of which the plural is Sa'dli; this 
temi scarcely ever occurs except as a simile, for the 
purpose of describing s-wift horses or camels, for- 
midable warriors, and frightful women. A certain 
Arabian clan was supposed to have sprung from a 
marriage between a man and a Si'lfit. Whether 
this ancestry was originally regarded as an Iionour 
or the reverse is doubtful ; in any case no great 
importance can be attached to the story which was 
related on the subject. 

In passages referring to the Jinn we occasionally 
meet with the expre-ssion Habal, Hdbil, or somo 
other derivative of the root'lJBL, ivliich primarily 
means ‘ to destroy,’ and is applied, in particular, 
to the destruction of the reason, or, in other words, 
to madness. Usually tlie term is employed in an 
abstract sense and as a mere figure of speech, but 
sometimes the beinp so designated are conceived 
ns personal ; thus, for instance, a poet says to his 
wife, ‘Leave me in pc-Tco, even tnough I should 

f 've away my substance to the Jinn ami the 
aball’ 

The mysterious tribe called Banil Ugaish seem 
likewise to he a clnas of demons. In order to scare 
them away, it was tlie custom to rattle a number 
of dry skin-bottles one against another.* 

The demons were never the objects of n cult, in 
the strict sense of the word ; but on certain 
occasions, ns, for example, at the building of n 
house, it was thought prudent to conciliate them 
with some offering, lest they should frustrate _tho 
work.t The cunons proper name 'Abd al-Jinn, 
‘servant of the Jinn,’ may here bo mentioned. 
Whether it was actually in use does not seem quite 
certain ; in any case it cannot have been common. 

The belief in this motley nssomblngo of inferior 
spirits was, on the whole, maintained by IsISm; 
in fact, the Prophet went so far as to recognize 
the existence of the heathen gods, classing them 
among the demons (see Siira xxxvii. 158). Hence 
these primitive superstitions not only held their 

f rouna in Muhammadan Arabia, but were further 
oveloped, spread over the rest of_ the _ Muham- 
madan worm, and often combined with similar, in 
some cases much more elaborate, conception* 
which prevailed among foreign peoples. Thai 
later narratives which refer to such subjects may, 
if examined \rith due Mution, bo used to illustrate 
the ideas of tho ancient Arabs ; but we mast 
beware of accepting too readily the statements of 
those Muhammadan scholars who endeavoured to 
reduce demonology to a system. 

4 . SOOTBSAYERS AND ifAC/e/AA’5.— The notion 
that certain persons arc under the iminedi.'itc in- 
fluence of tho gods, and so po.ssas.s the jiovvcr of 
foretelling events or of performing other super- 
human feats, prevailed generally in the ancient 

•Some words which arc often understood a» refe^IeZ to 
iraons reallv have a different «cn«e. TIiuv fa"™ ® “ '’2; • 
imotitl beinc. but »!mp!v ■ whirlwind.' ‘//nf in Ove 
ura ivviL WJfa an epithet of (ooiewhat doubtfu! 
iplled to a demon, but it Is not the name of a patt-culsr 
demons. The belief current In later tiroes. Oja', the J/rt-te* 
\friu are de.mon* of a fpeclillv danffcrou* kind. Is due to a 
lrJp.der!tandin?oI this paw>(;e. ..-rt. 

t Here we hare an instance of the so-called founds.! -n 
which Is pricUeed In many of th' wnrid . 

.rticaiar, ZE, vcL ar*. 
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world. It is certainly significant that the term 
kahin, which, as we have seen (p. 667), retained 
among the Slnai-Arahs its oriMal meaning of 
‘ priest,’ was used by the later Arabs in the sense 
of ‘soothsayer.’ In early times the Deity had 
been wont to make revelations to His priests ; the 
divining arrows of Hubal and of other gods — things 
which, we may he sure, only the ministers of the 
sanctuary ventured to use — survived as relics of a 
more primitive age.* In the various stories which 
refer to soothsayers, we find no other traces of 
their connexion wth the gods properly so called. 
We are sometimes told, it is true, that a sooth- 
sayer or a magician had a ‘follower’ (idbi‘); in 
other words, a familiar spirit t who occasionally 
revealed secrets to him, hut was not always at his 
disposal. This spirit seems also to have been called 
a m’i, ‘one who is seen,’ or perhaps we should 
translate ‘seer,’ assuming that the term was 
originally applied to the soothsayer himself, like 
the Heb. r6*e, the ancient word for ‘prophet.’ 
The Hebrew synonym has an exact equivalent 
in the Arabic Mri, ‘seer,’ ‘presager,’ ‘diviner,’ 
which is often used, as well as the verb corre- 
sponding to it.i In the same category we may 
include the 'arraf, ‘sage,’ who is acquainted with 
hidden things, to some extent the tablo, ‘ physician,’ 
literally ‘skilful, well-informed,’ who in many 
cases is an enchanter (raql), and even the man 
whose wisdom qualifies him to act as arbitrator 
{hakam). The word slid'ir, ‘ one who knows,’ must 
in early times have denoted a man who uttered 
sayings inspired by some higher power ; after- 
wards it gradually became the technical term for a 
‘poet.’§ In general, anyone who possesses secret 
powers is called a sS^ir, ‘ mapcian.’ Among the 
Arabs, as among other nations, it was particiuarly 
in this sphere that the mysterious depth of the 
feminine soul made itself felt; we read both of 
female soothsayers and female enchanters. A 
female familiar spirit {ra’iya) is likewise men- 
tioned. 

Arabic literature contains many stories about 
kdhins and many utterances which were attributed 
to them ; but of all these only a very small pro- 
portion can bo considered trustworthy, and a 
great deal is pure invention due to later writers. 
Nevertlieless the passages in question enable us 
at least to form an idea of the style in which the 
soothsayers expressed themselves ; the same style 
re-apnears in the oldest chapters of the Qnr’fin. 
The fact is that the conceptions which the sooth- 
sayers embodied were raised by Muhammad to a 
far higher level. He felt in himself an inspiration 
which proceeded from the one true God. But if 
he hod not had before him the example of the 
heathen kahins, it is hard to believe that any such 
idea would have entered his mind ; on the other 
hand, we cannot wonder that his prosaic fellow- 
citizens called him a sooths.ayer, a magician, and a 
‘possessed poet.’ Nor is it impossible that his 
most formidable rival, Maslaraall ibn IJtiblb of the 
tribe of Ifenlfa, was likewise sincerely convinced 
of his oum divine inspiration.!! 

•CMS SOI etc. 

t Hence nnymnn noted fc - — ?'•< ■'-•H to have 

a tnbi‘, who reveals all man 

t The root was no loncer ' ,■ 1 . ■ ' e simple 

sense of ‘ beholding' ; even In lletrew this usafo Is confined to 
the twtical or rhetorical style. 

{ The connexion between poetical inspiration and the un«een 
world teas not enUrely for;tottcn even In later lime', thotiph the 
allusions which a poet makes to his ‘demon* or 'Satan' are little 
more than jests. A ven- primitive stace In the development of 
this idea is represented by the story of Balaam In Kii 22-24 ; cf. 
Ooldiiher, Abhaniltungni nir nrai. PhiMonte, i. (Leyden, 1E3C) 
pp. l-cns. 

{ By the Muhammadans he was contemptuously called 
Sttnailimn, i.e. 'little Jf.aslama.' 

•; Tliis would parti}" account lor the fact that his adherent* 
were Uie only Arabs who displayed real courafre and rtabbom- 
ness in contending aerainst Ishm. 


5. Omens. — The belief in signs as betokening 
future events was, of course, no less common 
among the Arabs than among other nations. 
Some birds were regarded as lucky, some as un- 
lucky. The animals that crossed a man’s path 
and the direction in which they moved alike con- 
veyed a meaning. Many of these signs were such 
as eve^ one could nnimrstand ; others were in- 
teUirible only to persons specially trained. One 
pectuiar art consisted in scaring birds and drawing 
omens from their flight ; this operation was Imown 
as zajr. Various other superstitions of the same 
order might be enumerated, but such beliefs and 
practices do not properly belong to the domain of 
religion, and it is therefore sufficient to notice 
them in passing. 

6. Tsb soul. — The Arabs, like all other 
Semites, identified the breath {Tiafs) with the 
principle of life, or the soul.* So completely did 
nafs convey, from the earliest times onward, the 
idea of human personality, that the word is used, 
with the addition of the possessive suffix, as an 
ordinary reflexive pronoun; nu/ri, ‘my soul,’ 
means ‘ myself ’ ; nq^ka, ‘ thyself ’ ; linaftihi, 
‘for himself,’ et&t When the nafs permanently 
qiiits a man, death is the result ; hut the words of 
the Qurilln {Siira xxxix. 43), ‘Allfih takes the 
souls to Himself when they die, and those who 
have not died (He takes) in their sleep,’ pre- 
suppose the belief that during sleep also the soul is 
absent from the body.J It is true that the con- 
ception of the ‘ breath ’ ns the principle of life does 
not harmonize very well wth the theory that the 
life resides in the blood (see above, p. 665). But 
this latter view is much less popular among the 
Arabs than it was among the Israelites, and when 
the nafs of a man dying from wounds is said to 
‘ flow away,’ we need not assume, with the native 
Arabic commentators, that nafs hero means simply 
‘the blood.’ Even the Heb. nephesh (the equiva- 
lent of the Arabic nafs) is identified uith the blood 
only in so far ns the shedding of the blood causes 
deatlb It would appear that the life-giring soul 
{nafs) was supposed to have its seat in the heart ; 
when the soul moves upwards, it is about to 
depart ; in other words, death is imminent. TIm 
‘ breath’ escapes through its natural passage, the 
mouth or the nostrils.§ Thus, in passages refer- 
ring to deadly peril, we read, ‘ when your soul had 
reached your tliroat,’ ‘ before the soul rises above 
the ribs,’ ‘he just escaped with his soul in the 
comer of his mouth,’ etc. In phrases of this kind 
nafs is sometimes omitted ns being the implied 
subject of the sentence ; for instance, in the words 
of the Qur’an, ‘when it (i.e. the soul, which is 
unexpressed) reaches the throat' {Siira Ivi. 82, 
Ixxv. 26), meaning, ‘when a man is at the last 
misp.’ I! A riew wTiich at first sight seems to diOer 
from the foregoing appears in a story told of a 
certain aged Arab who fell into the hands of a 
hostile clan. Seeing that they were determined to 
shed his blood, he presented a sword to them 
saying, ‘Cut off my head, for the soul (nafs) is in 
it, which they accordingly proceeded to do.!I 

...MP’'" Ellilopic nnre.-f, 'mat which contains the t>nf, (breath 
life) means tiie livfn;: hnmjvn bodv (cl. onimujr. am'ma ctc.1 
■ne Arabic ruA properly denotes the • breath ' only -. iu us» in 
the sense of 'spin*.' was unknown to the heaUicn. and when so 

'iili; ■: : r, .* '’.t: ;; '* 

Ammaio. ' " ' " ' u»«f in Hebrew and 



cohnexion renia'ins meanin;: which has in thU 

•r See the Commentary on the Anfa-fdol Jarir and tl-Faranda-i 
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These •words, however, are probably to be taken as 
nothing more than a statement, based on ordinary 
experience, that the severing of the head puts an 
end to life, not as the expression of an idea opposed 
to the deeply-rooted popular belief which has been 
described above (see also footnote ||, p. GVl*"). 

In reading the Qur’an we might oe tempted to 
conclude that the heathen Arabs regarded the 
departure of the na/soa equivalent to annihilation ; 
but_ in reality all that Muhammad’s opponents 
denied was tlie novel, and to their minds absurd, 
doctrine of tlie resurrection and the other world. 
Their notions as to the state of departed souls were, 
of course, vaguer, if anything, than the notions of 
Homer’s fellow-countrymen as to the i/vxv- Never- 
theless, the usual invocation addressed to the dead, 
‘ Be not far away ! ’ does not admit of any satis, 
factory interpretation, unless wo presuppose the 
belief that the dead had a dwelling-place, and might 
be induced by entreaty to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of his people.t It is true that the formula in 
question dates from a period when such things were 
more -vividly conceived. Sometimes we meet with 
sober reflexions of the following kind : ‘ They will 
say, when they bury me, " Be not far away 1 ” but 
what place can then be far away, if mine is not T* 

Nothing seems to the Arabs more obvious than 
that blood must be expiated by blood.J Hence 
one who has been slain longs for vengeance, and 
thirsts for the blood of the murderer. 'These 
phrases must oririnally have been understood in 
quite a literal fasnion,§ whence we may conclude 
with certainty that some sort of life was ascribed 
to the departed. On this subiect strange fancies 
prevailed. The soul of the murdered man was repre- 
sented as appearing in the form of an owl, and as 
continually crying out, ‘ Give me to drink 1 ’ until 
vengeance had been executed. It must be remem- 
bered that the scene of the murder was, in most 
oases, a lonely spot where the weird cry of the 
feathered anchorite ivould not be out of place. Tlie 
tenn applied to the departed is hdma, properly 
‘skull,’ the skull being the most characteristic 
part of the dead body ; || the voice of the departed 

Bodleian JIS (Pococke, 390, foU 63l>) : the paesago In question 
has been communicated by Professor Bevnn to the author of 
the present article. 

• Primitive man must have been quite unable to grasp the 
idea ot his personality being completely aunihllated at death. 
Even to us such a thing Is, strictly speaking, unimaginable. 

t Poets modify the expression in various wbjti j thus, when 
one poet says, ‘May Allin not eullcr thee to be far away I’ wo 
must beware of taking the words to imply a definite religious 
idea. Moreover, the poets use the same lormula with reference 
to other things, e.g. ‘ .May God not suffer youth to bo far away 1 ' 
One poet, wliosc hand had been cut off, actually says to It, ‘Be 
not far away I ' The primitive sense of the phrase is completely 
lost in the verse of the poetess gansi, alluding to her departed 
brother, ‘ M.ay the grave that contains his body not bo far 
away I ‘ Tlie Invocation ‘ Be not far away ' Is even at the pres- 
ent day addressed to the dead by certain Bedawfn. 

t The substitution of a blood-wit (dfyo) for blood-revenge is a 
later modification. But In historical times the blood-wdt had 
become very common ; well-disposed persona eagerly furthered 
this device for maintaining pAce, olten at great sacrifice to 
themselves- Neverthelces It was not considered quite honour- 
able to accept ‘milk ' (i.e. camels or other animals that could 
be milked) Instead of ‘blood.’ 

I in reality, of course, the thirst for blood Is felt by the 
Burviring relatives. The daughter of the aged hero Durafd ibn 
5imma, who was miserably slain by a Muslim Just after the 
battle of yunain (a.v. 630), says in a poem, ‘ When we march 
against them, may He (t.e. Allkb) give us to drink of the ktood 
o( their noblest ones on the day of battle !’ This is evidently 
metaptiorical ; but we can scarcely doubt that the phrase was 
coinetl at a time when men actually drank the blood ot their 
slain enemies, partly In order to quench the burning thirst for 
vengeance, partly, it would seem. In order to absorb the strength 
of the vanquished, it must not be forgotten that, after the 
battle ol Ubud, Ilind bint ‘Otba, a woman of remarkable Intelli- 
gence, bit the liver of her fallen enemy yamza, who in a pre- 
rfous battle, at Bedr, had with the aid of two companions kuled 
her father, her son. and her uncle. 

C Perhaps tfiis use of hSrna may be partly due to the notion 
that In the head, ai the poet says, fs the ‘mrater part’d the 
man.— an expreesion which refers, not to Uie brain, but to the 
external ergars of sensation. ' 


is called sadd, ‘ echo.’ Henco ‘ skull ’ and ‘ echo ' 
come to bo used as designations of the ghostly 
bird, or owl, that erics for vengeance.* Moreover, 
the rites of burial, simple as they were, presuppose 
some kind of future existence. In ortkir to show 
honour to the dead, it was the practice to tether a 
camel, which had previously been lamed, near the 
grave,t and to let it die of starvation. This usage 
can be explained only on the liypothcsis that the 
soul of the camel was supposed to bo ridden by tlie 
dead man. The custom of slaughtering saenfiecs 
at a grave has maintained itself in various parts of 
Arabia doum to the present day.$ It is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that about the year 
1100 after Christ certain Arabs of Northern Yemen 
(apparently near the mountain-range of ‘Aslr) 
showed their respect for a dead man, m accordance 
until their traditional practice, by breaking 1000 
swords and 300 hows, and by laming 70 horses ;§ 
this was undoubtedly a survival of an ancient 
heathen rite. That the objects destined for the 
service of the departed must ho rendered useless to 
the living is an idea which might easily occur to 
the fancy of primitive man.|| We likewise find 
traces of hair-oflerings presented to the dead, but 
scarcely any traces of drink-oflbrings. Poets, it is 
true, often express the u-ish that the graves of 
those whom they love may be rofreslied with 
abundant rain ; IT but whether this implies a belief 
that the dead themselves are capable of being 
refreshed is extremely doubtful ; such passages 
may be mere figures of speech, referring to the 
verdure with which the grave is to bo covered. In 
like manner, the greetings which poets sometimes 
address to the dead are purely rhcterical, and do 
not presuppose any notion of real intercourse irith 
the departed. 

The practice of refusing sepulture to an enemy, 
and of casting forth his corpse to bo devoured by 
beasts and birds, prevailed no less among the 
Arabs than among the Homeric warriors or the 
peoples of Palestine (1 S 17^*, cf. Ezk 29’), There 
can he no doubt that this was originallj^ regarded 
as a positive injuiy to the dead, ns deprinng them of 
rest in the grave, or the like. But in historical times 
such conceptions had begun to become obsolete ; ** 
the poet Snanfara (see above, p. 609), who was out- 
lawed by his tribe, disclaims all uish for hnrinl, 
and invites the hyrcna to rend his dead body on 
the hattlefield.’H' In general, however, the Arabs 
paid great attention to proper intemicnt, and 
special care was taken to construct the grave so 
that it could not he violated by the hyienos. That 
all this may ho done ivithout any notion of beno- 
• As Professor Ooldriher has observed, the saylns: ascribed 
to Muhammad, that the souls of bcllovers slain In flghOnfr for 
the falUj arc deposited in the stomachs of green birds, which 
drink of the rivers of Paradise, eat of its frultir, and perch upon 
the lamps suspended fn the snadow of God's throne, ohrioasl/ 
stands In contrast to the gloomy beliefs of the heathen, 
beatified martyrs do not thirst for blood, and the birds that 
contain them are clad in the colour of vegetation, which to the 
inhabitants of the desert is synonirnoui wth life. 

f The Arabs practised burial only ; the burning of corpses wu 
unknown to them. It should bs ooserved that the root QBB, 
which properly expresses the Idea of ‘ burying,' Is common M ail 
the Semitic languages, and that the ej-nonymoos root I)K.< Is 

not confined to Arabic. 

I Bee Goldriher, i/txAomm. Studim, I. CBsIle, 1SS3) J39ff. J 
Landberg, ArafAca, lli: (Leyden, 1E95) 103, and DiaUcUr dt 

rArabU mfrid. L (ib. 1901) <31. by the same author. 

{ ‘Oumdra du Ttmm, cd. II, Derenbourg (Paris, IfOT-lAa), 
ta 18> 

I Some similar cases hare been pointed out to the writei of 
the present article by Professor Schwally, who Is tpeoiall/ versed 
In these subjecte. 

V On the other hand, a curse sometimes takes the fom et * 
prayer that no rain may fail upon the grave of the fndlrlauaj la 

•• The rjiatitution of a crudely materia! Paradire and Hen for 
the vague or wholly negative beiiefi of the heathen reepe-rilng * 
future existence, was doubtleat one of Uie mest l.mporUnl Urt/irt 
la the ecnrerr.'on cf the Arab) to Mohammad's teaefilrg. 

ft Herertheleas In an elegy corr.poeed ufon Lis ctaji the 
ancient formula cooarx, ‘ May fi.ha.ntsri be not far away ! 
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fiting the departed is sufficiently obvious from the 
usages of modem Europe.* 

Tie belief -which exists among many primitive 
races, that the dead are malevolent, and seek to 
injure the living, is one of -which no traces are to 
be found among the Arabs. 

-VTt. MOKAM. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the Arabs 
had a generally recognized code of morals, which, 
we must admit, did not always reach a very high 
ethical standard. Some element of religion is con- 
tained in the maxim, which the poets repeat in 
various forms, that the misuse of stren^h leads to 
calamity ;t there are like-wise narratives which 
inculcate the same doctrine. Moreover, the poets 
sometimes bring the Deity into immediate con- 
nexion -with the fulfilment of duties, for instance, 
as -vindicating the sanctity of compacts. But in 
general it may be said that the maintenance of 
roorah^ was due much more to respect for tra- 
ditional usages and public opinion than to fear of 
Divine -wratli. 

liTrriUTOnE. — L. Krehl, Die Religion der vorisUtm. Araber, 
Leipric, 18G3 (antiquated). Ihe grcAt work on tho rabject is 
-Wellhansen's Resle arad. Eeidentums l=Skiizen «, roror- 
beiten, drittes HefO, Berlin, 18S7 (Snd ed. 1697). Unchl of value 
will be found in W. Robertson Smith's Religion <if the Semitet, 
Winburgh, 18S9 (2nd ed. 1694), and in the works of Ignatius 
Goldziher, csp. his Ahhandlungen zur arab. Fhilologie, erster 
ThcU, Leyden, 1896. See also the works cited In the bo(^ of this 
article. 'The present writer cannot recommend D. Nielsen's 
Die altarab, Mondreligion, Strassburg, 1904. 

Th. NOLDEKE. 

ARAKH. — A tribe of cultivators and field- 
labourers in Northern India, of Dravidian origin, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 76, &6, 
practically all of whom are found in the United 
Provinces. They claim to be Hindus, but their 
religion is really an advanced form of animism, 
and they are never initiated into any of the ortho- 
dox sects. Their tribal goddess is DevJ, -whom 
they propitiate by a sacrifice of goats, the service 
being done by a class of Brahmans of low rank. 
They observe the usual Hindu feasts, and at that 
of the Karva Chauth in October-Nov ember their 
women ivorship the moon by pouring water on the 
OTound from an earthen pot with a spout (iarra). 
In Central India, as in the United Provinces, they 
are not assisted in their domestic worship by 
Brahmans, and their worship is chiefly devotea 
to a snake god whom they call Kartal Deo. 

LiriRATUKE.— Crooke, TVibee and Castet of the Iforth- Wettem 
Province! and Oudh, 1890, 1. 83 1. ; Luurd, Census Report, 
Central India, 1901, i. 202. W. CROOKE. 

ARAMiEANS.— See S-miANs. 

ARAUYAKAS. — The Aranyaka literature of 
tlie Hindus holds a position intermediate between 
the Brahmanas and the - Upan^ads ; in a formal 
and technical sense supplementary to the Brfih- 
manas, but sharing generally the themes and 
subject-matter of the Upanisads, which in their 
turn are appended to or form a part of the Aran- 
yakas (see art_. Upanisads). These treatises arc 
therefore ipiii, revealed and inspired Scripture. 
The name indicates either that they were composed 
in the forest [ara-nye) by the hermits who devoted 
themselves there to a life of seclusion and medita- 
tion, or that they were intended to be there rend 
and studied. The latter is the Indian view.J 

* The outburst of popular indignation which proved fatal to 
the victorious commanders after the batUc of Atginusaj show-s 
that, near the end of the Sth cent. B.C., the bulk of the Athen- 
ians, notwithstandinsr the rationalistic doctrines of tho Sophists, 
still adhered to the belief that funeral rites wero of great import- 
ance to the dead. From tho same standpoint we must regard 
tlie conduct of Antigone ; it is not merely a /ormaf expression 
ol piety. 

i For c.vample, one poet saa-s, ‘Tliose who graic on the 
posture of Iniquity are smitten wiih pestilence.' 

* SM-apa on the Taittirlj-a Arapvaka : ‘ 'The rule is that this 
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Perh^s both are coin-eot. Strictly speaking, also, 
each Brfihmana had its o-svn Aranyaka, just as each 
iakha, or school of Vedic teaching, had its BrSh- 
mana ; and the Aranyaka was completed and sup- 
plemented by a corresponding Upani§ad. 

This accepted classification of the Sanskrit sacred 
literature is not unconnected with the theoiy 
of the four Manias (see art. AiiiASiA). The 
Brahmanas were the text-books of the Brahman 
householder, upon which he relied for the due 
performance of his obligations as gghastha. Later 
m life, during the third period, after his retire- 
ment into the forest ns vanaprastha, he devoted 
himself to the study of the Aranyaka, as sanctioned 
and adopted in the iahJia to which he belonged.* 

It has been sho-wn that the Aranyaka literature 
in general is chronolorically of iriore recent date 
than the samhitas of 9ie Veda, which are loiown 
to it essentially in the form in which they have 
come down to us ; and that itis later also than the 
BrShmanas. On the other hand, the greater part 
at least is anterior to the period of the sutra com- 
positions, to the character and style of which the 
more recent portions of the Aranyakas approxi- 
mate. Panini-f- is said to be unacquaint^ ivith 
them ; but in this instance the supposed ignorance 
m^ be only a matter of name. 

The extant Aranyakas belong to the Eigveda and 
the Yajurveda, There are no kno-wn Aranyakas of 
the Samaveda or the Atharvaveda. 

The Aitarega irapyaha of the BigA-cda is described as 
a distinct and separate treatise, not forming a part ol the 
Alt. BrShmapa. It consists of five divisions, or drapydkas, 
of which the last two are ascribed to tho authors AivalSynna 
and founaka, and are written in a later style, suggesting the 
peculiar features of the sutra literature. Chapters 4-6 of the 
eecond Hrapyaka form the Upanifad proper. The first Srapyaka 
details the rules for tho morning, mid-day, and evening oHerings 
on the mahttvrata, or great vow day, the last day but one of the 
gavam-ayarut, the ‘ procession of cows.’ The first three chap- 
ters of the second firapyaka treat of the allegorical significance 
of the uitfAam, the spoken word while in the third part is 
disenssed, quite after the uponitad manner, tho meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet and their combinations. § 

The Raufitaxi Arapyata also belongs to tho Ri^eda, but Is 
attached to a different idkhd, or school, that of the Kaujitakins. 
It contains fifteen adhydyas, or chapters, some of which coincide 
with chapters of the Aitareya Arapyaka. AdhySyas 6-6, accord- 
ing to the usual numbering, form the Upanimd ; but their posi- 
tion is said to vary in the different manuscripts, as thongb the 
lour chapters of the Upanifad had originally existed, and been 
in circulation apart from the Xrap)-aka.|l 

Ol tho Yajurveda two Aranyakas are known, the Rfhad- 
dranVdka and the Taittiriya Arapyaka, belonging respectively 
to the White and Black Yajurveda. The former is part of the 
^tapatbn Brahmapa, of which it forms the last six adhydyas 
or five prapd(hakas at the fourteenth or lost book according to 
the Madhyandina school; but in the idkhd at the E&pvas it 
is reckoned separately ns the seventeenth book. Thus the 
Upanifad and the Arapyaka coincide ; but the whole of the last 
book_in the Madby. recension also is sometimes considered as 
the Arapj-aka.^ The raitfiriyo Ar. consists of 10 books or 
prapdfhakas, of which the first six are the Arapyaka proper. 
These books discuss the mantras for various ceremonies, the 
training and Vedic studies of a Brihman, and the offerings to 
the Fathers. Books vil. to ix. are the Taitt. Up. ; and book x. 
is eupplemcntary, the so-called SlahanSrayapa Upanifad. Tho 
style and contents seem to betray a comparatively late date.** 


Srapyakam b for forest-study ; it should be studied, therefore, 
in the forest,' etc. (Max Muller, Ancient Sanskr. Lit.^ p. 313). 

* Arupej-a Upanifad, 2 : the sannyisin (kuttchara) is to live 
without the mantras of the Veda, but to obseiwe the three daily 
ablutions, to meditate on the atman, and ‘of all the Vedas to 
recite the Arapyaka and the Upanifad ’ (Deussen, Sechztg ITpan, 
p. 693). Cf. YkJuavnlkj-a, Vharmatustra, 3. 110 : ‘ He who 
wishes to attain Yoga should know the Arapyaka’; Vahdbh. 
1.25S: ‘this body of the Mahkbhirata is truth and immortality; 
it is . . . like the Arap.vaka from the Vedas.’ The last two 
quotations are in Max Muller, pp. SSO n. 2, 315 n. 1. See also 
EL W. Hopkins, Great i’pie of India, New York, 1901, p. 9. 

) About the latter half of the 4th cent E.c. (E.C. SSO acc. to 
O. Bohtlingk). Others assign to him an earlier date. EeeC. M. 
Duff, Chronology cf India, London, 1809, p. 7 ; MacdoncH, San- 
skrit Literature, p. 430 f. 

I ■ The beginning of the Ait. Ar. is In fact a commentary on 
the Rigveda^ (Jiax MUlIcr, p. 15Sf., cf. p. 541), 

5 P. Deussen, Seehzig Upan. d. IVifa,p. 10 ff. ; Max Muller, f.e. 

i Deussen, p. 21 f. ; Max Muller, p. 337 f. ; A. B. Keith in 
JRAS, IDOS, p, SG3 ff., W'ho prefers the name SafikhasTina. 

? Max Muller, p. 329 f. ; ShR, voL xliv., Introd. p. xll.r t. 

*• Max Muller, p. 334 f. ; Denssen, p. 213 f 
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LiTEEATirRE. — ^The AJtareya and Taittiriya Srapyaias have 
bc«n edited in the Sibliothtca Indiea, Calcutta, 1S76 and 1S72 ; 
the Brhaddraijyaka, by O. BohtUngk, Beiprig, 1JS9, and else- 
■where ; the first two adAynpos of the KaujitaM Arapyata have 
been published by IV. FricdlSnder, Berlin, 1900, adh. iii.-vi. by 
B. B. Cowell, Calcutta, 1901, and the remainder is being edited 
by A. B. Keith (see JRAS, 1903, p. S63 ff.). See Ma^liilier, 
Mist of Anc. Sansir. Litfl, London, 1860, pp. 147, IBS 1., 313-S18, 
SS4-341 ; A. Barth, Relii^ns of India^, London, 1689, p. St ; 
P. Dcussen, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda, Leipzig, 1897, 
pp. 3t, 10 ff., £lt, 213 1, 373 £r.: A. A. Macdonefl, Kansl-rft 
ZAferofure, London, 1890, pp. 34, 60, 20tt, SOSf., 2113. 

A- S. Geden. 

ARBITRARINESS is, according to the popular 
use of the term, that quality which is ascnbed to 
au act of ■will (ariitrium), and •whatsoever follows 
from it, not merely in so far as it is free, hut in so 
far as the choice of the individual who inlls is not 
influenced by consideration for others or respect 
for any law which is not self-imposed. Hence 
arbitrariness tends to imply capriciousness, irration- 
ality, and an mcalculahle character generally. It 
must be in this ■wider sense that the word is em- 
ployed by critics of the indeterminist theory of the 
Freedom of the Will (wh. see), when they say that 
that doctrine implies total arbitrariness of the ■will. 

The theory of the arbitrariness of good, advanced 
by the Scotists,_ Occam and Descartes, is the doc- 
trine that good is good because it proceeds from the 
undetermined will of God, who has chosen and com- 
manded it ; a moral act is not intrinsically good. 
Cf. Windelband, Hist, of Philos. (Eng. tr.) 332, 394. 

G. K T. Ross. 

ARBITRATION is an arrangement by which 
two persons, having a difference, agree to submit 
it to the decision of a third, and to abide by that 
decision when it has been given. Such an agree- 
ment precludes either party from instituting a 
suit in the ordinary Courts or law on the matter in 
question ; and indeed those Courts are so favour- 
able to arbitration that they ■will make the sub- 
mission to arbitration a rule of Court, so that the i 
decision of the third person, called the arbiter or i 
arbitrator, may be enforced at law by either party 
against the otlier. 

The reasons which induce persons who would 
otherwise become litigants to prefer a reference to 
arbitration to a suit at law are : (1) that it does 
not involve the personal hostility caused by legal 
proceedings ; (2) that it is more economical in its 
cost ; (3) that the arbitrator is at liberty to con- 
sider the whole circumstances of the matter in dis- 
pute, and to arrive at what in his opinion is an 
equitable solution of it ; (4) that the arbitrator is 
a person selected by themselves upon the ground 
of Ills special fitness to deal ivith that matter. 

It does not often happen, however, that the two 
parties at variance are able to agree upon a third 
who possesses equally the confidence of both. The 
ordinary form of arbitration is, therefore, the 
appointment by each party of a different arbi- 
trator, and the appointment by the two arbitrators 
of a third person as oversman or umpire, by whom 
any difference between the two arbitrators shall be 
decided. In England the proceedings in arbitra- 
tion are regulated by statute, and are, therefore, 
only a degree less formal than_ those of a suit at 
law. They begin ■with a submission to the arbi- 
trators of the question in dispute; then there is 
the acceptance oy the arbitrators of the burden of 
the reference, and the fixing by them of a time 
for he.iring the parties. At that time e.ach party 
may be he-ard in person or by solicitor or coun.sel ; 
the evidence of witnesses and of documents pay 
be tendered, and the arbitrators may administer 
an oath to each witness, or take his affirmation, 
which ■will render him liable to the penalties of 
perjury if his evidence be false in any material 
particular. 

The decLsion of the arbitrator or umpire, ■when 


duly arrived at, is binding upon both parties, and 
the Courts "will not enter upon any inquiry whether 
it is right or wrong. He dra^ws it up in the form 
of an award, and, speaking generally, the Courts 
accept that award as conclusive. There are cases, 
however, where it may appear to the Court that 
the arbitrator has neglectea the elementary prin- 
ciples of justice, as by refusing to hear evidence, 
or has not brought his mind to the consideration 
of the subject, or has not disposed of the question 
really at issue, or has in some other way failed in 
the due exercise of his functions ; and the Court 
■will in such case either refer the matter back to 
him, or hold that it is not ousted of its oum 
inherent jurisdiction to determine that matter, 
For these reasons the parties in their choice of an 
arbitrator, and the arbitrators in their choice of an 
umpire, should be careful to select a person who, 
whether a practising lawyer or not. Las a mind 
imbued ■with the principles of law, and has had some 
experience in their practical application, ns well ns 
an expert knowledge of the definite questions at 
issue. 

In certain cases, in order to avoid the cost of 


litigation, a recourse to arbitration has been pre- 
senhed or authorized by statute. The Saving* 
Banks Acts, the Friendly Societies Acts, the 
Building Societies Acts, and the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts contain provisions to this 
effect. In the case of the Savings Banks, includ- 
ing the Post Office Savings Banks, all disputes 
between a depositor or other claimant ana the 
Bank are to be settled by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and the inrisdiction of the Courts of law 
is ousted. As, however, the depositor has no 
choice in the matter, this is in effect only the 
creation of another Court having final jurisdiction, 
and using cheaper and more speedy methods than 
those of the ordinary Courts. In the otlier cases 
the statutes enable a society to provide by its rules 
that all disputes shall be referred to arbitration, 
and to define in those rules the manner in which 
the arbitrators shall be chosen. Where the rules 
contain such a provision, the iurisdiction of the 
Courts of law is equally ousted, and the member 
or other claimant has no other remedy than to 
avail himself of the arbitration thus provided. 

In regard to the trade disputes between employer 
and employed, which frequently lead to much 
suffering and loas when pursued by the ordinary 
methods of trade warfare — strikes and lockouts-— 
much may be done by means of arbitration and 
conciliation. Thus among the ironworkers of the 
country a permanent Board of Conciliation has 
been established, consisting of a given number of 
worlnnen and of representatives^ of the employer*, 
who meet periodically to adjudicate on any quc.s- 
tions of dispute that may have arisen in the course 
of the employment, ana to prescribe any change 
in the current rate of wages that may be nccr.s- 
sary. Their decisions arc accepted by both partic', 
ana the establishment of the Board has procured 
a long industrial pence in that particular trade. 
By the Conciliation Act of 1896 the parties to aay 
trade dispute may apply to the Board of Trade to 
appoint a conciliator, and this method has wen 
adopted with succc-ss in many important trade dis- 
putes. Lord Ro.sebcry, Lord James of Hereford, 
Air. Asquith, and other eminent statesmen hai'c 
accepted the office of conciliator, and the rcsolw 
have been in general satisf.actory— not only m 
saving the workmen and their families from muen 
distress and the cmplot'crs from heavy lo*s, oni 
in re-establishing friendly and kindly relation’ 
between them- In like manner, nriiuration 
frequently been invoked in the United h.ates in 
cases of conflict between capital and laijour. a 
when, in the great miners’ strike of 190’-, I reiidca. 
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Roosevelt appointed a Board of Arbitration which 
satisfactorily settled the disputes in question. 
Some States, as New Jersey, have regularly ap- 
pointed State Boards of Arbitration. 

Another still more important^ development of 
the principle of arbitration, rich jn its promise for 
the peace of the world, has been its application to 
disputes between nations. Such disputes, even 
more than those between indi^dduals, are apt to be 
coloured with local prejudice, amour propre, and all 
the elements that go to make up the sentiment of 
patriotism. Notlnng is more difficult than for the 
people of one countiy, party to such a dispute, to 
appreciate the strength of the case of the other 
party. The nation"s honour and prestige are 
thought to bo at issue on the result of the dispute ; 
and nothing is easier than to create an unreasoning 
popular clamour for war. To substitute for the 
appeal to arms — udth all its consequences to both 
countries in bloodshed, suffering, waste, and de- 
moralization — an appeal to argument and to calm 
reason is a triumph of civilization. The supersti- 
tion of tlie ancients led them to think that the 


government prevented the celebration of the Supper 
and the AgapEe at night, and compelled the ob- 
servance of the former in connexion with the open 
preaching of the word in the daytime, and perhaps 
the gradual abandonment of the latter. The cate 
chumens were then dismissed before the com- 
municants entered umh the Holy Supper itself. 
The catechnmenate afforded a period of probation. 
In the first part of it the candidates were instructed 
in the general principles of religion. It was iust 
before tlieir baptism that they were instnicted in 
the mysteries of the faith. The Creed, and perhaps 
the doctrine of the Trinity which explained the 
formula of Baptism, were not imparted to them 
until just before their baptism; and the Lord’s 
Prayer not until afterwards. The example of the 
heathen Mysteries was felt. Those who had been 
admitted to the Communion, having gone through 
the grades of the catechumenate, and having trans- 
acted successive renunciations and exorcisms, were 
spoken of ns ‘The Initiated.’ Finally, it became 
usual to regard those rites from which all but 
the full members of the Church were excluded as 


gods would defend the right, and even in Christian 
times we have seen two hostile armies each ap- 
pealing to the god of battles for snccass upon that 
ground ; but, in fact, the recourse to war is nothing 
out a resort to brute force. 

An instince In point Is afforded by the dispute between 
Great Pritnin and Vcnczuelo. A question arose between those 
two States ns to their rights in certain portions of the territory 
called Uritish Guinnn. In ISOO the Venezuelan Government 
proposed a reference to arbitration on this question, which 
Great Britain refused. Thereupon the Government of the 
United States of America interposed, upon the ground that any 
hostile action taken by Great Britain against Venezuela would 
be an Infringement of the Monroe doctrine, and President 
Cleveland took upon himself to appoint a Commission to ascer- 
tain the rights of the matter. The British Government having 
refused to recognize this Commission, a wave of warlike en- 
thusiasm swept over the United States, and If popular excite- 
ment had had its way, a war between those Wo great and 
kindred nations would have resulted, with all its horrible con- 
seouences, arising out of o matter of no real Importance to 
either. Fortunately, better counsels prevailed, and Great 
Britain and Venezuela aneed to a reference to arbitr.ation. 
The result of that arbitration was a concession to Venezuela of 
territory which Great Britain had more than once offered to 
that State, and the confirmation In other respects of the con- 
tentions of the British Government. 

A still more famous instance is that known as the ' Alabama ’ 
arbitration. During the CivU War In the United States, result- 
ing from the secession of the Southern or Confederate States, 
a vessel svas built at Birkenhead, which svas allowed to leave 
English waters, and was armetl and commissioned by the Con- 
federate Government. The United States ambassador had 
complained to the British Oovemmentof the breachlof neutrality 
Involved In the building and equipment of this vessel, and 
orders were given to stop it; but by an accident those orders 
were delayed till after the ship had actually sailed. In the 
course of the following two years this ship, named the 
•Alabama,' destroyed much property belonging to citizens 
of the United States, and at the close of the war the Govern- 
ment of those States claimed the value of that propertv from 
the British Government ns damages for which Great Britain 
was liable through its unintentional breach of neutrality. The 
British Government accepted the responsibility, and agreed to 
refer the settlement of the amount payable to arbitration. The 
amount awarded was 16} million doHars. 

E. W. Brabrook. 

ARCANI DISCIPLINA The name given by 

Dnllteus to the custom in the Early Catholic 
Church of keeping the administration of Baptism 
and the Holj' Supper, with related doctrines and 
rites, a secret from all except the baptized. Various 
reasons for tliis practice nave been suggested by 
scholars. It was not due to any teaching of the 
NT, and the openness with which Justin Martyr 
describes the worship of the Church, and the fact 
that the followers of Marcion had not the practice, 
show that it was not usual before the thirn quarter 
of the 2nd century. 

_ There is every reason to suppose that the celebra- 
tion of pie Holy Supper bv the congregations in 
Apostolic times wa-s virtually private. D.ongcr of 
persecution led to concealment of the Christian 
nsscmblie.s and rites. The measures of the Roman 


‘Mysteries,’ and to transfer to them the awe 
that belonged to ethnic Mysteries. As Th. Hor- 
nack says, ‘ The mystical became mysterious, and 
the liturgical became theurgic.’ He traces the 
great change to the gradual concentration of all 
the authority of the Church in the episcopate, 
due to the necessity of opposing its authority to 
Gnostic sects and their teachings. The rites of 
the Church were thought to have no validity apart 
from the bishops ; and those performed by tnem 
were invested with mysterious awfulness. To this 
conception of Divine worship, Roman Catholic 
writers have joined the notion of a secret tradition 
of doctrine from the Apostles, in addition to the 
teachmg of the NT. To this tradition they ascribe, 
for instance, the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and also the reverence for images and for the saints. 

This Secret Discipline, beginning about A.D. 176, 
was in vogue until the end of the 6th century. Its 
features may, perhaps, be best set forth by the 
following quotations from Fathers and teachers of 
the 3rd and 4th centuries. 


Tert. {Preierip. Beer, xll.) : * To begin with, it la donbttul who 
la a catechumen and who a believer; they have all access alike, 
they hear alike, they pray alike — even heathens, if any such 
happen to come among them. That which is holy they will 
cast to the dogs ; and their pearls, although (to be sure) they are 
not real ones, they will fling to the swine. Blmpllclty they will 
have to consist In the overthrow of discipline, attention to 
which on our part they call pandering.’ 

Basil (d« Sp. 27): ‘Of the beliefs and practices whether 
generally accepted or publicly enjoined which are preserved 
in the Church, some we possess derived from written teaching ; 
others wo have received delivered to us " in a mystery " by the 
tradition of the Apostles ; and both of these In relation to true 
religion have the same force.* 

(In a note In ATcens Fathers, vol. viii. p. 41 Ani. cd., Pholiue 
Is quoted : ' In this work Eulogius (Patriarch of Alexandria 
670-007] says that of the doctrines (iitoyiiarKv) banded down In 
the church by the ministers of the word, some are I6yp.ara^ and 
others KTipiy/iora. The distinction Is that Hyiiara are announced 
with concealment and prudence, and arc often designedly com- 
passed with obscurity, in order that holy things may not be 
exposed to profane persons or pearls cast before swine. Kijpdy- 
paTo, on the other hand, arc announced without any conceai- 
roent’h 

'For we arc not,' Basil continues, 'content with what the 
Apostle or the Gospel has recorded, but both In preface and 
conclusion we add other words as being of great Importance 
to the validitv of the ministry, and these we derive from un- 
written teoclilng. Moreover, we bless the water of baptism and 
the oil of the enrism, and besides this the catechumen who is 
being baptized. On what written authority do we do thlsf 
Is not our authority silent and mystical tradition f . . . Does 
not this come from that unpublished and secret teaching which 
our fathers guarded in a silence out of the reach of curious 
meddling and inauhitlve Investigation 7 Well had they leaml 
the lesson that the awful dignity of the mysteries Is best pre- 
served by silence. What the uninitiated arc not even allowed 
to look at was bardly likely to Iw publicly paraded about In 
written documents. .... Moses was wise enough to know 
that contempt attaches to the trite and to the chrions, while a 
keen interest is natorally araodaled with the nnnsual and thr 
unfamiliar. In the same manner the AponJes and Fathers 
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who laid down laws (or the Church trom the heginning thus 
guarded the awful dif^ity of the mj'sterics in eccrec.v and 
Bilcncc, for what is bruited abroad at random among the com* 
tnOD folk is no mystery at all. This is the reason for our tradi- 
tions of unwritten precepts and practices, that the knowledge 
of our dogmas may not become neglected and contemned by 
the multitude through familiarity, “ Dogma ” and “ Kcrygma” 
ore two distinct things: the former is observed in silence; 
the latter Is proclaimed to all the world.' 

Oyril Jer. (Cateeh. vL 29) : ‘ These Mysteries, which the Church 
now explains to thee who art passing out of the class of Cate- 
chumens, it is not the custom to explain to heathen. For to a 
heathen we do not explain the mysteries concerning Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, nor before Catechumens do we speak 
plainly of the Jlyetcrics ; b«it many things wo often speak in a 
veiled way, that the believers who know may understand, and 
they who know not mav get no hurt.’ 

Ambrose (e. Jfpsfer. f.): ‘The season now warns us to speak 
of the Mysteries, and to set forth the purport of the sacraments, 
which if we had thought it well to teach before baptism to those 
who were not yet initiated, wo should be considered rather to 
have betrayed than to liave portrayed the M 3 'eterles. And then, 
too, another reason is that the light itself of the Mysteries will 
shed itself with more effect upon those who are expecting they 
know not what, than if any discourse had come beforehand.’ 

Origen (c. Cels, 1. 7): 'Crucifixion, Resurrection, Incarnation 
are well known. But that there should be certain doctrines, 
not made known to the multitude, which are (revealed) after 
the exoteric ones have been taught, is not a peculiarity o{ 
Christianity, but also of phlloaopnlc systems, In which some 
truths are exoteric and some esoteric.' 

"When, in consequence of tlie conversion of the 
Empire and the prevalence of Infant Baptism, the 
old catechumenate of adults fell away, the Dis- 
ciplina Arcani ceased to be, although in the Greek 
Liturgy the distinction between a il/tssa CatechU' 
mcnonim and a Missa Fidelium ia still marked by 
the deacon’s warning to all the catechumens to go 
out of the church. 

LlTBRATTiiE. — Art. On ‘ Arkandisclplin' lnPifE*(v, Zczsch- 
witz) and PRE^ (Bonwetsch) ; ' Disolplina Arcani ’ in the Diet. 
Christ. Ant. : also Th. Hamack, Der ehrist. Oemeindegottes- 
Aienst im apostol. u, altkathol Zeitalter (1851), esp. pp. S-80; 
Edwin Hatch, 7’he In/luence of Oreek Ideas and usages upon 
the Christian Church (18S8), pp. 2S3-S09; John Dallaius, De 
Scriptis quixi soft DUmgsxi Areopagilee nomine eirairn/erttntur 
nCCO); Meier, Re recondita reteris eeetesia; theologia (1070); 
Schclstrate, Antiqttitas illusirata circa concilia gnxeralia el 
provincialia (107S)! Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, X. XIV. XV. (17&-1722, Engl. 1876); Fromman, De 
Discipltna Arcani (1833); Richd. Rothe, De Diseiptina Areani 
Origtne (1841) ; Th. Zafin, C/a«l>eiifr<yef u. Tanflekenntnis in 
d. alien Kirche ; Anrich, Das antike Jligsteriemcesen in seinem 
Eirxfluss a\if das Christenlum (1694); Horn, OutJinej qf 
Liturgies on the basis of Bamaek (1800). 

Edward T. Horn. 

ARCH.SOLOGY. — i. Archmology is a descrip- 
tive science, dealing with the interpretation of 
the remains of post phases of human civiliza- 
tion. Etymologically, the name denotes the 
study of origins generally (from Gr. d(^, ‘ origin ’ ; 
dpxaTos, ‘original’), and strictly it implies that i 
tlio remains which it studies are interpreted as 
members of on originative or developmental series, j 
irrespective of their nearness to the present time. | 
Popularly, however, arcliseology is restricted to | 
mean the ‘study of antiquity,’ and is understood 
to mean the interpretation, either, generally, of 
all the available evidence for post phases of 
civilization (in which sense it includes formal 
‘history’ among its subdivisions); or, more par- 
ticularly, of sucli evidence as is furnished hy the 
material remains of human handiwork. In the 
latter and commoner sense, archccology stands 
alongside formal histoiy, which is concerned with 
the interpretation of documents ; and it is to be re- 
garded essentially as the ‘ past tense ’ of technology, 
and of the testhetio criticism of manufactured 
objects. Archffiology, like paleontology and 
geologj’, which are the analogous ‘past tenses’ 
or ‘ liistorical ’ aspects of biology and geography, 
is a science of ol»crvation solely. Experiment is 
contemplated only in so far as it may ne jmssiblc 
to test intcrpreta'tion (e.o. of the evidence for on 
obsolete moiic of manipulation) by re-constituting 
now the presumed conditions of thcancicntproccss, 
so as to attain an analogous re^^ult. 

It is only in its wider signification that archai- 


ology comes into contact with the study of 
religion or ethics. Ancient technologj- and 
ancient resthetic, considered specially, occupy 
their ouTi domain apart. But there are few, H 
any, religions which have not prompted the pro* 
duction of monuments, ornaments, utensils, and 
other ritual accessories ; or afiected the form and 
decoration of the instruments of daily life. .4nd 
as these material expressions of religious ideas, 
once produced, are capable of preservation inde- 
pendently of their makers, they may be, and often 
are, the only eridence which has been preserved 
of the religion of an extinct people, whose beliefs 
and traditions have perished with it. 

2 . Archfeological evidence may establish the 
occurrence of on act or a custom within assignable 
limits either of (a) space or of (i) time, 

(a) To prove the distribution of an occurrence 
in space, tlie method of archjeology is geographical. 
The instances which have been observed are 
tabulated in their geographical context, and 
in the absence of evidence to tlie contrary 
may he presumed provisionally to indic.ato 
a continuous distribution over the intervening 
areas. Such evidence to the contrary would 
he supplied inter alia by diversity of nhysical 
circumstance, exempting humanity locally from 
the need, or the inducement, to act in the 
manner presumed ; or by evidence of the presence 
locally of other human observances inconsistent 
with the act or custom in question. The quality, 
as well as the quantity, of evidence reniiisito to 
rive archiEological proof varies almost indefinitely. 
But in general, quality is incomparably more 
cogent than quantity, and positive evidence than 
negative ; a single really well ■ authenticated 
occurrence (c,g. of an obicct of human mnnii- 
facture or of recognized stylo in a given area), not 
only supplies the contradictory instance to all 
negative generalities, but rives a positive though 
indefinite presumption that further instances 
exist. This characteristic, archmology shares with 
all branches of knowledge whicli are concerned 
xvith discontinuous series ; the area actually open 
to inspection is at the same time bo arbitrarily 
assigned, and so small a proportion of the whole, 
that the probable value of every positive instance 
is in any case somewhat greater, and of every 
negative instance somewhat less, than it would 
be in a region of which the larger part has been 
already explored. This theoretical consideration 
is in the main confirmed hy a retrospect of the 
arcbmological work of tho lost century, ^ in 
eology, a veiy small number of well - selected 
ata from small areas isolated^ from each other, 
and indicated by accidental circumstances, have 

E ermitted a hypothetical re-construction of the 
uman culture of iride regions, which subsequent 
evidence, more copious, continuous, and cogent 
logically, has done little if anything to modify, 
or even to confirm. 

Archreology, being concerned mth evidence 
which has already been exposed for a whifo to 
the accidents of time, is confronted with discon. 
tinuous evidence in another souse also. 
classes of objects, no less cbamctoristic and in- 
structive than the rest, are composed of matenala 
which decay readily, and leave little or no trace 
even when deposited in closed chambers. Coa«e. 
quently, archniology is concerned in most cases 
with evidence which has already undergone a 
process of quite arbitrary (<c!ectio!i, and is com- 
pelled to qualify its conclusions accordingly. 
And even where tho remains t!icm_“clvei are 
durable, the ravages of man or anirnal.'v—tfic 
latter often far more elusive and perplexing than 
the former— iiave restricted the evidence agai-n, 
objects of intrinsic value, or dis.tasleful signiti' 
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cance (such as the monuments of a hated ruler 
or an alien creed) disappearing most readily, and 
causing the most serious breaks in the record. 

{b) To prove the distribution of similar oc- 
currences m time, or the sequence of dissimilar 
occurrences, archteology depends, again, like 
geology, on the comparison of simultaneities. 
Sequence of manufacture, among a series of relics 
of antiquity, may be determined either directly 
on the evidence of sequence of deposition (as in 
a stratified rubbish-heap, where the under layers 
mnst be older than those which overlie them) ; 
or indirectly, by comparison of style. The latter 
method, however, gives, strictly speaking, a series 
which is only morphological, not historical ; it is 
evidence of change, not of development; and in 
many cases such a series is capable of being read 
in either direction, since no precise criterion exists 
to distinguish immaturity from decadence. When 
doubt arises from this cause ns to which is the 
initial end of a series, recourse mnst be had in 
the long run to the evidence of stratification ; but 
an apj)roximate proof can frequently be con- 
structed if it is possible to correlate a number of 
concurrent series. 

For ex»mple, on a given rite, a largo number of tombs may 
be found, each containing examples of pottery, metai-work, 
stone-work, and other manufactures, of varj-ing design. There 
is a probability that the tomhs represent burials of a consider- 
able number of successive generations. The pottery, weapons, 
and so forth, form morphological eertcs, independent hut 
approximately concurrent ; f.e. phase D of the pottery Is always 
found ^rith phases e d or e of the metal-work ; phase Q always 
with phases p 9 or r, never w-ith o or s. In these circumstances, 
clear evidence ns to the direction in which any one series is to 
be read biologically la conclusive for the remainder, and for 
the culture as a whole ; and such evidence would be supplied 
If any one kind of object began to appear suddenly and 
copiously as a useful implement at k, for example, and was 
replaced in adjacent phases by substitutes of less appropriate 
forms or materials, or otherwise clearly imitative. If these 
aftcr-t)-pcs occur at I, m, and alter, the historical order of the 
whole series Is from a to x ; it atj and before, the order is from 
xtoo. 

It is, of course, often the case that n purely 
morphological series is concurrent at one or more 
points with another series which belongs to a 
‘historic’ civilization, that is, to one in which 
the relative antiquity of each phase can be 
represented by an ‘ absolute ’ or chronological date. 
In these circumstances alone is it possible to deter- 
mine the actual rate of technological progress, 
and thereby of other elements of a civilization. 

Such cases of contact between concurrent series 
representing the civilizations _ of difierent areas 
or regimes can only show valid contemporaneity 
when the proof is bilateral. 


In locality A, for example, a group of objects of divemo 
styles are found together as the result of a single act of 
deposition, such as a burial, or the laying of a foundation- 
stone. In such 0 case, obviously, none of the objects whicli 
compose the group can be of a later date of manufacture than 
the date of Its deposition In that group. On the other hand, 
any of them may have been of any imaginable age already, at 
the moment of deposition. External evidence (of custom, 
workmanship, and the like) alone can decide in each case 
whether the indigenous objects aaa included in the Dnd-group 
fairly represent the phase of culture a, at which it has been 
ascertained that the group was deposited In the place where 
it was found. Now, if this find-group at A contains, not only 
indigenous objecta aaa of relative date a in the series char- 
acteristic of this locallt5- A, but also an object of exotic origin 
6, the circumstance (otherwise demonstrated) that the object 
6 is of the relative date p in the series B docs not prove that 
the phase a, to which the group as a whole belongs. Is con- 
tem^rary with phase p, but only that it is not ol any later 
date; for the object 6 may have been of any age already at 
the moment of its deposit at A. If, however, even a single 
object of origin a and date a is found at B srith objects of 
origin b and date p in the B-series, then by the same reasoning 
a Is not of later date than the objects bbb with which It has 
been found. And if so, the proof is complete, that a and b are 
contemporary : for It was already knovm that an object 6 
could not be of later date than aaa. 

It is merely o matter ol accurate observation to determine 
whether in any given case it Is certain that the exotic object 
was really deposited rimultancously with the rest of the find- 
group, and not intruded into it at some later time. 

3 . The combination of evidence derived from 
distributions in apace and sequences in time gives 
archreological proof of the transmission of new 
characters from one centre of civilization to 
another. 

A character a which has already appeared at phase y In series 
(or region) A does not appear in series B until phase e (which 
has been shown otherwise to be contemjmrary with e in series 
A); It Is absent, moreover, from series 0 until phase k. Here 
altomatlve interpretations are otlercd. The character may 
have been Introduced from A to B, or It may have arisen 
spontaneously also at B. At 0, moreover, it may have arisen 
spontaneously, or have been introduced directly from A ; or 
in addition, it may have been introduced directly from B and 
only indirectly from A, and so forth, the number of alterna- 
tives increasing directly with that of the scries or regions In 
question. The conclusive proof of direct transmission is given 
only when, in addition to objects of timilar style to the 
nrehotype at A. but of demonstrably local origin, B yields an 
object w-hich demonstrably originated at A. Such proof Is 
furnished most clearly by unpremeditated evidence eiipplled 
by the pfaj-slcal composition of the object; e.p. knives ol an 
unusual style but made of bronre occur on an island B which 
yields copper and tin but not Iron ; there Is no adequate proof 
that these are not due to Indigenous invention. But If there 
occurs also at B a knife of the same style but made of iron, 
and iron knives of exactly this exotic style are also found in 
an accessible Iron-yielding area A, the probability becomes 
very strong that the knile found at B is exotic, and the pro- 
totype of the bronze examples, which differ from it only in 
being of indigenous material. The proof, however, becomes 
conclusive only when it Is shown that bronze, or this particular 
variety of bronze, was not In use at A. Otherwise there is 
still the possibility that the bronze knives at B may also be 
imports either from A or from some other region 0 which 
culturally is dependent on A. JOHN L, MyBES. 
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>Egean (J, B. Stoughton Hobborn), p. 677, 
American (L. H. Gray), p. 6S3. 
Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinche.s), p. 689. 
Buddhist— See Abchitectube (Chinese), p. 693, 
and TEMrLF.s. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 692. 

Chinese (CniUTA Ito), p. 693. 

Christian (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 696. 
Egyptian (W. M. Flinders Petrie), p. 722, 
Etruscan and Early Italian. — See Art (Etruscan). 
Greek (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 726. 

Hindu (Vincent A. Smith), p. 740. 

Japanese.— See Arcritectdre (Shinto), 

ARCHITECTURE (TEwcan). — Of the archi- 
tecture in Greek lands before the true Hellenic 
architecture appeared upon llic scene we know com- 
paratively little, hut even that little is great com- 
pared with our almost entire ignorance of the 
subject a generation ago. The account of thegreat 


Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 743. 

Mithraic (F. Cumont), p. 744. 

Muslim (H. Saladin), p. 745. 

Muslim in Egypt and Syria (M. VAN Berchem), 
p. 767. 

Persian (A, V. Williams .Iactcson), p. 760. 
Pheenidan (T. G. Pinchf^s), p. 764. 

Renaissance (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 717. 
Roman (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 767- 
Shinto (W. G. Aston), p. 773. 

Slavonic (L. Leoer), p. 773. 

Teutonic. — See Art (Tentonic). 

Tibetan.— See Te.mples. 

discoveries of Schlicmntm at Tixyns, Mycenw,* and 
Troy, restoring to ns the Homeric world, of whose 

• The author of lh!« art. and arft. on Clirblian, OrreV, and 
Roman Architecture aiuayti uks the Creek *;<-U!ng of Greek 
names, but In the case ci (amlliir wcnls he hss ribmitted to 
the spelling elrewhere adopted In the Engyclopidia. 
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very existence the greatest scholars were sceptical, 
reaus like a fairy story. Since then a long series 
of excavations, earned out with greater and 
greater scientific precision throughout the whole 
jSigean area, has provided for us a mass of 
material which it will prohahly require the scholar- 
ship of many years to analyze and reduce to 
anything like systematic order. As yet no con- 
clusions can he more than tentative. 

This pre- Hellenic architecture can hardly be 
considered the parent of Greek architecture : its 
influence was on the whole smaller than might 
have been expected ; indeed, the diflerence between 
them serves to emphasize the originality and 
independence of the Hellenic style that came 
after. It is convenient to term this architecture 
and the civilizations to which it belonged ‘.iEgean,’ 
as it flourished not only in Greece itself but 
throughout all the coasts and islands of the 
iEgean Sea. But, at the same time, although 
there is a certain continuity of development with 
no decided break, such as exists between itself and 
the architecture of the Hellenes, it is nevertheless 
marked by changes and new departures that seem 
to imidy influences from without, if not political 
and racial upheavals. These are at present ex- 
ceedingly obscure and open to controversy, and 
it is difficult to do more than glance at the main 
trend of development. 

(1 ) During the neolithic ago in the jE^ean, at some 
time which inaj’ be put approxiinatelj’ 6000 years 
before the Christian era, there was a primitive 
hut flourishing civilization, implying a highly 
develoiicd commerce, extending ns far ns Egj’pt, 
with some powers of navigation. Its centre 
apparently was in Crete, ana is marked by the 
exploitation of the obsidian in the island of Melos, 
which, some considerable time afterwards, de- 
veloped its own resources during the flourishing 
epocli of the town, now known to archajologists, 
from the name of the neighbouring village, as 
Phylakopi. In this very remote ora the neolithic 
remains at Knossos contain obsidian, and Melos 
is the onlj’ known source of obsidian anywhere 
near the Eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
Obsidian beads are found in Egypt in remains to 
which a rough date of the seventh millennium may 
be assigned, and obsidian flakes occur there some j 
COO years or so later. By the time of the 
foundation of the first ciU’ at Phylakopi the trade 
was very' considerable. The architectru-al achieve- 
ment of this age must have been of an exceedingly 
simple nature, probably merely wattle and dauh 
huts, as the marked clay strata testify wherever 
there have been settlements. Wooden or half- 
timber houses may conceivably have succeeded 
them, but they have left no remains, and wc 
have notliing but an inference from a later mode 
of construction to point in this direction. Some- 
thing, however, of the working of quarried stone 
is seen, at any rate towards the close of the neo- 
lithic period, in the cist groves found principally 
at Amorgos and at Pelos in Melos. It is there- 
fore quite possible that a few of the more important 
buildings may have been of stone, but oi these 
there is practiaillj* no evidence. At the very 
close of the neolithic period we seem to have 
stone-walled houses appearing at Purges in Paros 
and also in S.W. Naxos, and these may represent 
an older tradition. It is also conceivable that 
sun-dried bricks may occasionally have been used, 
which, under certain conditions, _ can disappear, 
leaving practically no trace of their form. 

(2) A definite style of stone building begins to 
appe.ar about the commencement of the fourth 
millennium. The settlements are marked by their 
unwalled and unfortified nature, and, as far m 
the slight cndence goes, seem to have been laid 


out almost as scattered groups of buildings, yet 
in the main preserving a certain paralldism of 
plan, although they do not seem to be arranged 
alon" definite street lines. The building is rough 
rubble work of comparatively small stones built 
with clay and mud, and plastered over with tlie 
same ; lime mortar is not yet used. So far there 
arc no signs of any relimous buildings as such, 
and indeed throughout the wliole of the Aigean 
development there seems to have been hardly 
anything of the nature of religious architecture. 
This is one of the essential contrasts between 
thMe_ peoples and the Greeks, whose religious 
buildings were of such man-ellous excellence and 
occupied so prominent a place in their style. The 
nature of the architecture, however, is of import- 
ance for the purposes of this article, as it is 
necessary to grasp both the resemblances and the 
diflerencca between the architectural principles of 
the two styles, in order fully to understand the 
position of Greek religious architecture in the 
history of the art. 

(3) A third architectural stage is reached roughly 
about B.c. 3000, when a closer system of town 
building, generally although not necessarily forti- 
fied, is adopted. It is marked by an elaborate 
system of street planning, with a distinct preference 
for rectangular rather than convergent systems. 
There is a very considerable advance in the art 
of building, with a regular drainage system beneath 
the streets. We find lime beginning to be used. 
There are great walls and fortifications, and the 
towns in the generality of cases aro no longer open. 
The probable cause seems to have been pressure 
from the north, which rendered these fortifications 
necessary. Tliey apparently first made their 
appearance upon the mainland, and worked their 
way southward, tho cities of tlio maritime power 
of Crete remaining unwallcd, probably on account 
of that very sea power, Tho great brick city of 
Troy, the second in the series, already sliows this 
typo completely developed, and its final destruc- 
tion mnst have been at loost as early os B.C. 2000. 
The second city at Phylakopi is of this type, and 
it was probably founded somewhere about n.c. 
3000, reaching its prime about B.C. 2500. 

Of the general character of building, it may bo 
said that it passes from a comparatively rude to 
a higldy developed style, and indeed might ho 
divided into penods. But the variations of typo 
are far greater in their local than in their chrono- 
logical aspect, which latter is much more visible 
in the paintings and tho minor arts of pottery. 
Architecturally, tho second city of Troy is more 
akin to the great sixth city than cither w to any 
period of ICnossian architecture. Tho arcliitecturo 
seems to reach its zenith somewhat earlier than 
the other arts, and begins to show signs of decad- 
ence wliilo they are stul in some ways advancing. 

It may seem strange to sum up a period, running 
into many hundreds of years, os though there were 
a single style throughout. But in the present state 
of our knowledge, particularly in tho extreme un- 
certainty of the chronology, some such amplifica- 
tion is necessary if leng'thy controversial matter 
is to be excluded. Very approximately it may be 
said that the architecture was at its finest at a 
time ranging round the 17tli centuiy B.C. But cer- 
tain broad general charnctcristias may be noticed. 
The materials and construction used seem to have 
dilfercd very considerably locally, such intracU 
able material os basalt ajipcaring at Phylakopi, 
and limestone, gj'psura, hnek, schist, etc., 
places ; and varying from the roughest blocks, 
hardly shajied at all, to thc finest jointed rnasonn*, 
such as we see at Pliaistoa or in the iralls oi the 
great megaron at Knossos. Even 
period there is good sound work svith heade.'* and 
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stretchers roughly shaped, as at PhylakopL On 
the whole, worlc on the Greek mainland is rougher 
and less carefully finished, the so-called cyclo^ean 
masonry at Tiryns and elsewhere being typical. 
This would point to the civilizing influence proceed- 
ing from the south northward. Troy seems to be 
somewhat outside the main stream. Its archi- 
tecture, particularly its fortifications, is very 
advanced, although m other particulars its civiliza- 
tion seems to he behind the rest of the .fflgean. 

There is a great tendency from the first to use 
rubble for interior walls and for less important 
structures. This is faced wdth plaster and 
frequently elaborately painted, as in the fresco 
of the Flower Gatherer at Knossos, or the absol- 
utely delightful example of the Flying Fish at 
Phy’lakopi. Another method is to build one or 
two courses with great blocks of ashlar masonry 
and raise the rubble walls upon the top. In 
outside work some such foundation is almost 
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necessary. In the early second city of Troy, 
built mainly of sun-dried brick, there is a sub- 
structure of stone to protect the brick from the 
wet. Rubble tends to become more common in 
later work, and sometimes later rubble walls arc 
found built upon older stone foundations. The 
system may be the origin of the orthostatai of 
later Greek architecture (y.u.). Sometimes there 
is also a projecting plinth, as in the case of the 
limestone ulocks below the gypsum in the West 
Court at Knossos, or the reverse arrangement, 
with the gypsum blocks below, on the southern 
terrace (fig. 1). Tliis is qmte possibly the origin of 
another Greek feature, the stylobate [see Ancni- 
TECTURE (Greek)]. Another method, which on 
account of its material was not likely to survive 
to our day, seems to have been something of the 
nature of a half timber construction, in which 
courses of short lengths of timber set transversely 
in plaster across the wall were used at intervals 
in the ashlar, or plastered rubble, as the case 
might be (fig. 2). There are grounds for sup- 
posing that wo have the remains of such a course 
in the megaron at Knossos. In interiors the ends 
of these were masked by rosettes or medallions. 
In the lost phase of j'Egean architecture, the 



Mycenman,_ there seems to have been an inter- 
esting survival of this technique executed in stone 


over the doonvay of the so-called Treasury of 
Atreus [see p. 683_and figs. 3 and 17]. 

On the whole it may be said that there is a 
distinct architectural aecadcnce which in Crete 
becomes obviously marked about the 14th century 
B.C. But in the north it seems to be otherwise, 
and the masonry continues to improve imtil a later 
date, as, for instance, in the very line beeliive tombs 
at Mycenffi, which may bo not much earlier than 
the 13th centurj'. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the artistic impulse spread from the 
south. Hence the north would be longer in develop- 
ing ; and, on the other hand, a northern subjugation 
of Crete, which seems to be probable, u'ould have 
greatly arrested progress there. 

The spanning of openings seems in most instances 
to have been -with timber lintels, and in early work 
the stones are not even gathered over above. 
Stone lintels, however, were sometimes used. The 
jambs of doors were very commonly of stone, and 
in later work certainly an inward inclination was 
usual, which is very possibly the origin of the same 
feature in Greek doorways (fig. 3 below and fig. 8, 
Architecture [Greek]). Windows, as contrasted 
with Greek architecture, seem to have been of 
frequent occurrence. They appear to have had 
timber lintels, jambs, and sills, and wo may notice 
a remarkable anticipation of the modem udndow 
in the division into ‘panes’ of which we have 
clear evidence in tablets found at Knossos (fig. 3). 
The nature of the filling is unknown; it may 
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have been oiled cloth or parchment, and is indi- 
cated in red colour on the tablets. 

Timber seems to have played a large part in 
the constmetion, especially in the columns, which 
were commonly of wood, although with bases of 
stone. The columns, and generally the bases, were 
circular in fomi, .and it is notice.able that the col- 
umns tapered towards the lower end (figs. 4 and 12), 
the exact contrary of columns in Greek architecture. 
The taper, however, is generally exaggerated in 
drawings. The charred remains of actual columns 
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were found both at Iinossos and at Phalstos. Stone 
cxamplo.s of similar shape bat of much later date 
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occur at Eleusis and Mycenrc. They Tvere treated 
with different kinds of fluting as ornaments, 
sometimes vertical, sometimes diagonal {fig. 4), 
and this may even have suggested the Doric flute. 
The anta was used both in stone and in wood, and 
is possibly the prototype of that feature in Greek 
architecture. It is interesting to notice that when 
stone columns were used they were almost always 
square in section, especially in early work, as in the 
case of the Northern Portico at liinossos, the so- 
called ‘ pillar rooms ’ at Phylakopi, and at Knossos 
both in the palace and in houses outside. They arc 
also of rectangular shape in the court at Phaistos, 
and by the N. entrance at Knossos, and even in the 
megaron itself, although there they are recessed. 
This is important in view of the discussion 
regarding the origin of the Greek column [see 
Architecture (Greek)]. Tlie inter-columniations 
were wide, and the architrave apparently was a 
wooden beam upon w'hich the upper masonry rested. 

In spite, hoivever, of the use of w'ood, it does not 
seem to have been used for floors. The floor 
joists W’ere of circular logs of wood, and above 
these was laid clay, and upon that a fine hard 
cement or a pavement. On tlie ground floor 
cement seems to have been the favourite material 
for exterior work, and is often laid over paving ; 
but in interiors fine gypsum slabs are not un- 
common. The ceilings, where tliere w’as no floor 
above, were in all probability of thick reeds covered 
with plaster. Eemains of plaster have been found 
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at Phylalcopi, clearly showing the shapes of the 
reeds embedded in the plaster (fig. 5). 

The plans are in almost all cases characterized 
by numerous offsets, angles, and returns in the 
outer walls, which must have given a most 
delightful effect of light and shade to the 
complete elevation, and which are carried out 
with a loftj' indifference to tlie extra work that 
they must have entailed (figs. G, 8, and 9). Where 
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fortifications occur, an arrangement may also be 
noticed by which the entrance is miarded by a 
complicated and circuitous means of approach, as 
at Syros and Siphnos, and which attains it.s fullest 
development .at Tirjms (fig. 8, E)_. Thls scems to 
have Dccn due to northern mainland influence, 
and gradually to h.ave .spread southward. The 
buildings of grcatc.st importance were the palaces 
of the kings, which show in almost all ca.ses a 
remarkable complexity of plan ; but there are 


certain marked variations. Both in the north 
and in the south there is a distinct parallelism in 
the arrangement, but the Cretan plan is more 
regular and conceived more definitely as an 
artistic whole. The equal balancing of the main 
masses about a eentral court is also a southern 
feature. In the north this is less obvious, and 
the eourt partakes more of the nature of a fore- 
court, ana is surrounded by a colonnade. The 
greater regularity is doubtless mainly because 
in the islands the question of fortification was of 
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minor importance. In the north the buildings 
were castles as well as palaces. 

But there is also a difference in the artistic molt/ 
that cannot thus be explained. Tlie northern plan 
tends to rooms comparatively square in shape ; the 
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Cretan type is long and narrow. The difference n 
most noticeable in the smaller chamlicrs and maga- 
zines, wliich are veiy characteristic features of the 
stj-le (figs. 7, 8, and 9), butithohlH gowl tiirougliout, 
ami is true even of the grc.nt halh. Tiryn’i and 
Kno‘^«o«, the finc«?t cxarnpIoB anti tlio kriov/n, 
mny lx: taken as typical (figs, 8 and 9). The 
of Gonlas or Gla in Boiolia, nithough north'' rn in Us 
main features, is to some extent an exception, anu 
shows affinities with the southern tyjie. Propyl'’T. 
are common throughout, l/at here a northern lyi'C 
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can be distinOTished -which is almost the exact 
counterpart of the later Greek examples (fig. 10). 



(The magazines arc the narrow chambers on the left.) 
But the most marked difference between north and 
south is in the megaron itself. The northern 
megaron is a broad rectangular chamber with an 
antechamber and a portico, and contains the hearth 
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in the centre. Above the hearth was probably an 
opening, and the sides of the opening were normally 
supported upon four columns which in all likelihood 
carried a sort of clerestory admitting light and 
alloiving the smoke to escape. Tlic typical Cretan 
megaron, on the other hanci, has no central hearth, 
possibly on account of the warmer climate ; but it 
has a feature peculiar to itself in the open chamber 
at the end of the hall, apparently open to the sky for 
the admission of li"]it. This ‘ light-well ’ is found 
alike at Knossos, Pliaistos, and Hagia Triada. 

The Bouthem type also contains columns which 
presumably supported the roof; but they are 
arranged in lines, as the square arrangement 
around the hearth is unnecessary. Moreover, 
whatever may have been the case in the north, 
there is no doubt that in Crete there were halls 
upon different storoj-s one above the other. 

The northern type, although belonging to the 
mder style, eventually supersedes the other, and 
wo find it appearing in the south in the late 
third city at Phylakopi (compare the examples in 
fig. 11). _ In this northern type wo see a plan closely 
resembling that of the cln,ssical Greek temple ; and 
if it is really the origin of the temple form, it may 
be considered the most important of the Algeah 
inflmmccs upon later Hellenic architecture. 

It is, of course, natural that we should know a 


great deal more about the plans than the eleva- 
tions, but we have a certain amount of valuable 
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evidence about the latter. In the south there is 
no doubt that there were several storeys, and 
in each storey the column played an important 
part. As in Spanish architecture_, the main 
architectural features were in the interior, but 
the deep wells, with their tiers of columns and 
great staircases, must have produced a fine effect 
(fig. 12). There is some evidence that columns 
played a part in the external fa 9 ado also. In 
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the north, upper storeys, above the megaron, were 
unlikely because of the hearth. 

On the whole, it may be said that the northern 
influpnee is much more marked in the temple 
architecture of Greece than any influence we can 
trace to the southei-n types. 

The columned storeys rising magnificently one 
above another arc startling indeed, occurring at 
a date some 18 centuries before Christ, in a 
European ciidlization of which we had never pre- 
viousl 5 ' heard ; but the elaborate drainage system is 
almost equally surprising, finding its parallels only 
in the beautiful systems of the best work of the 
Middle Ages, and in those of modem times. Street 
drains were generally built of stone with largo flat 
.slabs above and below, but an open terra-cotta 
channel sometimes occurs. In small underground 
drains terra-cotta pipes with a collar were used 
(fig. 13), wherc<as in the great palace 63 ’stenis the 
main drains were well built passages large enough 
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to allow of a man entering them for cleaning 
purposes. Sanitary conveniences were supplied; 
and if there was not the extensive accommodation 
that wa.s demanded in the Middle Ages, where in 
many instances every room has its own separate 
arrangements, at least there is no reason to 
suppose^ that it was less than satisfied the last 
generation, or than is commonly found on the 
Continent to-day. The same remarks apply to 
batli-rooms, which were plentiful, and often 
elaborately treated. Sometimes there was a 
sunk bath with steps, sometimes merely a move- 
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able bath with a channel all round the floor to 
carry off any splashings. 

Such is a very brief description, enough to 
indicate the highly developed character of the 
style. When we turn to consider religious 
architecture, it is obmous that there was Tittle 
or none, and the main importance from that 
point of view is the influence exerted upon 
succeeding styles. Yet there are just a few 
points that may be noted. We have in the 
‘pillar rooms ’at Knossos and Phylakopi some- 
thing of obvious reli^ous significance. It does 
not seem to be necessary to suppose that the 
pillar was not purely structural in its function, — 
even a sacred sign upon the top does not preclude 
the possibility of its supporting other blocks. 
Many of the mocks of the palaces in Crete are 
marked with sacred signs, which may be paralleled 
by the numerous masons’ marks upon our own 
mediteval buildings. But there does seem to 
have been a special sacredness attaching to the 
pillar form, and in the case of a ‘ pillar room ’ 
in a house at Knossos, a great number, some 
200, of little inverted cups were discovered, 
beneath which were found the charred remains of 
small vegetable offerings (fig. 14). If we cannot 
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say that these rooms are examples of religions 
architecture, it can at Icjist be said that some 
religions significance was attached to their 
arcliitectnre. 

We have al=o a fresco, mentioned alwyc, wliich 
in the light of the sccnlar architectural diseoverie.s 
of tlie palaces, admits of interpretation, and 
seema to represent a temple or shrine (fig. 16). 
Below we have the great gypsum blocks that we 
have seen in the palace, and above half timber 
■work with its frescoes on the plaster. The pillars, 
presumably of svood, are of the nsnal inverted form 
of .■Egean architecture, and their racredness is 


thought to be indicated by the homed cult object 
set before them. An interesting frieze, resemb- 
ling that of porpbyry-like stone found at Knossos 
(fig. 15), or the alabaster example from Tiryns, 
occurs below the central opening. This seems to be 
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the progenitor of the triglyph frieze of the Doric 
order. The triglyplis in this instance, judging 
by the colour, were apparently of wood. There is 
also indication of the blue glass jpastc or enamel 
wWch occurs at Tiryns — a delightful form of 
architectural decoration — the Ki/avot of Homer, so 
long a stumbling-block to the critics. In this 
connexion may mso he noticed some little gold 
ornaments found at Mycence, whicji are also 
generally supposed to represent a shrine (fig. 16). 
The lower part is again of ashlar masonry, tlie 
upper part is apparently of timber. There are 
three timber - framed doorways through which 
appear columns ; but it is difficult to say wlicther 
they are meant to be within the building or form 
part of the fa9ade. In front of them arc the 
same sacred horns. The most interesting point is 
that the central part is higher than the sides, 
and it certainly does suggest a nave and aisle 
construction with clerestory lighting. On the 
other hand, it might equally well represent a 
lantern rising^ above the hearth, which would, of 
course, he visible from a point of view n little 
distance in front of the shnne, and could therefore 
qmte legitimately be represented pictorially in 
toe plane elevation. 
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La-stly, there remain to lie considered the tomlis, 
wliich were of a s.ncrcd and in some instances 
definitely religions character. The famous saati 
graves of Mycena? — deep shafts sunk vmiraliv 
in the rock — represent for ns a stage of 
that can hardly be considered nrchitcettiral. • o 
also with the lamnx burials of Crete, where toe 
corpse was first skeletonized in the eartli and after- 
wards deposited in an earthenware sareopha^m* 
or lamax and buried. But in the clmrnlierwi 
tomlis and the still more^ elaliorete donu^ 
structures we have something very oif.erent- 
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They are found widely distributed over the 
Greek mainland, where the Lest specimens occur, 
hut liave been found at Phaistos, Palaikastro, 
Pi’aisos, in Crete, and also in Melos. 

The chambered form is that of a square 
chamber cut in the rock, with a gabled roof and 
approached by a dromos, or passage. It seems 
probable that it is merely a development of the 
shaft grave, and the dromos is simply a means of 
closer and more ready approach to the tomb 
itself for the worshippers of the shade of the 
deceased. This finally develops into the great 
domed chamber out oi which m some cases the 
tomb itself opens, and which can hardly have served 
any other purpose than one connected with re- 
ligious ceremonies in relation to the deceased. 
Tliis development is home out by the shaft-con- 
struction of the grave at Orchomenos, in some 
respects the finest example of these beehive tombs. 
It is, however, not in as perfect a condition as the 
so-ciilled Treasury' of Atreus at Mycenm, which 
was a trifle larger than this example (fig. 17). 
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In both cases a large domed chamber, of beehive 
shape, about 47 feet in diameter, is cut out in the 
hill-side and lined with masonry of large blocks 



built on the corbelled sj’.stcm (fig. 17). Opening 
out of the central chamber is a smaller side 
chamber, which in the case of the Orchomenos 
example was, like the shaft graves, clearly 
excavated by a shaft sunk from the top. The 
Iwttom was 'first lined with small stone masonry 
and then covered with marble slabs. This was 
roofed over with great 8lab« of green schist 
claboratelj" decorated with a tjqiical Myccnnian 


pattern (fig. 18), and the marble walls were 
decorated in the same way. Above was another 
chamber to relieve the ceiling of weight, and 
above that again the shaft was filled up with 
ddbris. 

The vault part is marked with numerous holes, 
some still containing bronze nails, and, as was 
also the case vith the !Myccna;an example, it 
was covered with bronze rosettes. 

The fine doorway to the latter tomb can be 
restored with some degree of accuracy. A great 
door, narrower at the top than at the bottom, is 
flanked by two half columns, which taper down- 
wards and are adorned mth zigzag flutings. 
Above is an enormous lintel, the pressure upon 
which is relieved by a great triangular space 
originally filled •nith a light triangular mnb. 
The architrave was ornamented with a pattern, 
clearly recalling the short log construction 
mentioned above, and below this was prob.ably 
a series of lions’ heads. 

LnT.RATtiRE. — ^Thcre is no work on .^jjean ArchiCccturc as 
such, but some of the most useful sources of Information arc : 
T. J. Doipfeld, Troja xmd Ition, Athens, 1902; C. Schuch- 
hordt, Sehliemann's Exearalions, tr. Eucinic Sellers, London, 
1891^ Excavations at Phylakopi in iSelos, conducted Iv the 
British School at Athens, London, 1004; C. Tsountas and 
J. I. Manatt, The Mvcenccan Age, London, 1S07 ; see also The 
Annual of the British School at Athens, csp. vol. vL f., London, 
and Monumenti Antiehi'dei Lineei, Rome. 

J. B. Stoughton Holborn. 

ARCHITECTURE (American). — Both in cha- 
racter and in material the dwellings and temples 
of the American Indians present the widest variety, 
ranging from the brush svikivjps of the Pai Utes, 
and the snow igloos of the Eskimos, to the 
elaborate stone palaces of the Mayas of Yucatan. 
This diversity, however, must not oe constnicd ns 
racial in orijpn, since closely related neighbouring 
tribes frequently have dwellings of different types ; 
nor is the eauso any essential intellectual limita- 
tion. The divergency is climatic and economic in 
source. The snow-covered wastes of the extreme 
north, the forests of the Atlantic coast, the prairies 
which once abounded in herds of bison, tno arid 
regions of the south-west, and the tropical luxuri- 
ance of Central America, each produced a dis- 
tinct type of architecture. Tho_ dwellings of_ the 
American Indians admit of a triple classification : 
temjiorarj', portable, and pennanent, the first being 
exemplified by the Pai Utc soildup, the second by 
the Dakota tipi, and the third by the atone pttchlo. 

I. The temporarv dwelling is represented in its 
simplest form by tlio scildttp of Arizona. This is 
constructed by placing branches about 10 feet in 
length so as to form half or three-quarters of a 
cirde. The tops are then brought together and 
smaller branches are thrown over them. The 
entire structure is, therefore, little more than a 
wind-break, and may be a development of the hisi 
of the Hopis, which is a rough shelter set up in 
the fields to protect tho.ee who watch the flocks. 
This general tyiio of temporary dwelling is especi- 
ally cliaractcnstic of the less developed tribes of 
the wcsteni desert, where the arid soil furnishes 
little building material beyond brush and mud. 
Closely akin to the tcildup is the Ravaho hogan, a 
hut built either of branches covered with smaller 
boughs or of poles plastered with mud ; and the 
same statement holds true of the Piraas and JIo- 
haves. Such dwellings arc frequently abandoned, 
since the materials of which they are composed are 
not portable, and the region affords no other kind. 
Religion al.so enters into the migrations of these 
tribes, since they do not occupj* a dwelling which 
has 'been entered by death. Here too may be 
mentioned the graas houses still built by the 
M'lchitas, but formerly characteristic of tlie 
Cadoans (except the Pawnees and Arikaras, wlio 
built, inste.ad, the ‘ c.arth lodges ’ noted liclow). 
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2. A higher grade of American architecture is 
found, under more favourable economic circum- 
stances, among the prairie tribes. Here the toikiup 
yields idace to the tipi. The typical form of thm 
structure is found among the Omahas, and is con- 
structed by tying twenty or thirty long poles 
together at the top, and spreading out the bottom 
so as to form a circle. This frame is covered with 
skin or canvas, and an opening is left at the top 
for the escape of the smoke, '^t these tribes were 
by no means restricted to the tipi, since in the 
summer they sometimes built lodges covered with 
bark or earth, the former suggesting the Algonquin 
wigxuam, and the latter what may be supposed to 
have been an earlier stage of puMo construction. 
At all events, both represent a transition to the 
permanent dw'elling. While the vnkixip is natur- 
ally devoid of any ornamentation, the tipi often 
received somewhat elaborate adornment, this deco- 
ration being frequently totemistic, and sometimes 
the result of a vision or other omen. Here the 
form of the dwelling is conditioned by the material 
at hand, since trees are comparatively rare, while 
the_ herds of buffalo, which formerly ranged the 
plains, furnished an abundance of slrins to form 
the povering of the poles. According to Dakota 
tradition, the tribes formerly dwelt in houses of 
bark in the present State of Minnesota, and were 
first forced by the invasions of the whites to adopt 
a nomadic life, and, in consequence, portable 
houses. 

3. The tipi thus forms the transition from the 
temporary dwelling to the permanent. The latter 
form of house is cnaractenstio of a settled people, 
and is, therefore, found among the most highly 
civilized American Indians. In its simplest form 
it may be exemplified by the wigtoam of the Algon- 
quins, which is constructed of a framework of 
poles, as arc the tipi and the wikiitp, but is covered 
with bark instead of brush, mud, or skins. This 
type is possible only in a wooded country, w’hero 
the abundance of game and other necessities of life 
renders a certain degree of permanence possible. 
At the same time, the dwelling is capable of en- 
largement, and thus secures an advance in social 
life. The permanent typo of dwelling was common 
throughout the continentat the timeor its discovery, 
being found not only among the Algonquins and 
Iroquois, but in the Mississippi valley, Florida, the 
North-West Coast, and Arizona, and, in its highast 
form of development, among the Aztecs and Mayas. 
Prom the permanent house was evolved, moreover, 
the permanent village, in contrast to the tempor- 
ary encampments found, for example, among the 
Pai Utes and the Dakotas. These villages wore fre- 
quently defended by palisadas, as among the Algon- 
quian Lenni-Lcnape, the Virginians, and the Cadoan 
stocks of the Mississippi valley. A remarkable 
feature of many of these permanent dwellings ivos 
their elevation on mounds of earth, which were 
frequently formed artificially. The original motive 
was, in the main, sanitary, dampness being thus 
avoided. This practice -was also common among the 
natives of Florida, where these artificial elevations 
are described as being ‘a kind of platform two or 
three pikes in height, the summit of which is largo 
enough to give room for twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
houses, to lodge the cacique and his attendants. 
At the foot of this elevation they mark put a 
square place, according to the size of the village, 
around wliich the Icaaing men have their houses. 
... To ascend the elevation they hai'o a straight 
passage-way from Ixittom to top, fiftcen or twentj- 
feet wide. Here steps arc made by mns.sive beams, 
and others are planted firmly in the ground to 
sciwc ns walls. On all other sides of the platform 
the sides are cut stem)’ (quoted from Gnrcilasso 
by Thomas, Mcntrtd Erplorationt, p. C47). Tlie 


temples naturally stood at a still higher elevation 
than the houses of the people. Even dwellings of 
the permanent type here described, however, were 
liable to speedy decay if long abandoned for any 
rcMon, and the ruins of such houses no longer 
exist. Yet in them probably lies the secret of 
many of the mysterious mounds so common in the 
Ohio valley, which were formerly supposed to bo 
the work of a race differing widely from the 
American Indians. Excavations of these stnic- 
tures have shown that their builders were sinqily 
American Indians, differing in no respect from 
their congeners elsewhere in the continent. The 
great majority of mounds arc doubtle.ss mortuary 
in origin, and thus do not properlj’ come within 
the scope of architecture (cf. Yarrow, Introduction 
to the Study of Mortuary Customs among the Nor{h 
American Indians, Washington, 1880, pp. 17-29). 
Others, such as the Serpent Mound of the Ohio 
valley or the pyramid of Choliila in Mexico, wore 
structures designed for purposes of religion, the 
latter, at least, serving os tlie base of a temple. 
Vet it is not impossible that the religious mounds 
(though not the mortuary) are ultimately identical 
in origin ivith those designed to support ordinary 
dwellings. The hodenosotes, or ‘long housas,’ of 
the Algonquian and Iroquoian stocks — mere de- 
velopments of, the wigwam noted above — find their 
analogues in the slab housas of the North-West 
Const. Hero the abundance of cedars, which may 
readily be split, renders it possible to construct 
houses of plante instead of poles and bark, the.se 
structures being more permanent than the eastern 
wigivnms. In the dwellings of this type, more- 
over, as in the Iroquois ‘long house,’ separate 
rooms were partitioned off, thus marking n distinct 
step forward in cirilization. Farther to the north, 
the Alaskan Aleuts construct their houses of ribs of 
the whale, driftwood, stone, turf, or any material 
which may be nt hand in that barren region. The 
dwellings are not infrequently built entirely of 
turf cut in slabs. The most curious form of 
American Indian architecture, in some respects, 
is the Eskimo igloo (properly iglugeak, ‘house- 
snow’). This is made by catting compact blocks 
of snow, which are so laid on a circular baso_a.s 
gradually to slant towards the centre, thus forming 
the only case of a tnie arch among the North 
American aborigines. A house designed for occu- 
pancy throughout the winter is some 12 feet in 
height and 15 in diameter. It is_ heated ^dth 
stone lamps filled with seal oil, while additional 
light is aamitted by a window of ice or the intes- 
tine of a seal. Whenever his simply of material 
renders it possible, however, the Innnit constructs 
a still more durable dwelling pf whale-ribs, drift- 
wood. and the like, thus approximating to the Aleut 
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tribes. Their affinity with the subterranean houses 
of the Gilyaks, Kamtehatkans, Koryaks, (7huk- 
chec.s, and Vukaghirs of North-Eastern Asia is too 
striking and too close not to be due to borrowing 
on the part of the American Indians (Jochclson, 
in MV* Congrls international des Arntricamsies, 
Quebec, 1907, ii. 115-128). Among the Pawnees, 
as among the Arikaras, Osages, Omahas, Poncas, 
and other tribes, are found ‘earth lodges, also 
semi -subterranean and somewbat analogous to the 
Navabo hogans mentioned above. 

Of thcjs dwtlllnsri Sllia Hetcher writes « Meys (in 
odze, llandboot cf Amrriean Indian!, I, «11). 


tribes »re raid to htre tbajidontd the fT»?» tours O' jj 
kl.-idrt(l at tome distant period and, ur.drr tbs ti-so.i..^ c. 
aooaUe animals, to hare Isamsd to eocstroct tbs «rw - 
Accordln- to their eersTnonlfs and Isjsnd*. n®'® 
animals were cenesmed with Ita tcnstroctien — tbs vyl-; ' 
dlFzinjr th- holes, the bearer sawlnz the lotn, W.e O' -n 
carrjins them and ail obsjinz the dirsotions of the sriJ. 
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bnt the eters also exercised authority. The earlier star cult 
of the people is reco^ized in the signlBcance attached to the 
four central posts. Each stood for n star — the Morning and 
Evening stars. 8>'rabols of the male and female cosmic forces, 
and the North and South stars, the direction of chiefs and 
the abode of perpetual life. The posts were painted In the 
8\Tnbolic colours of these stars — red, white, black, j’ellow. 
During certain ceremonies com of one of these colours was 
oCfered at the foot of the post of that colour. In the rituals 
of the Pawnee the eartli lodge is made tjurical of man's abode 
on the earth ; the floor is the plain, the wall the distant horizon, 
the dome the arching stj-, the central opening the zenith, 
dwelling-place of Tirawa, the Invisible power wliich gives life 
to nil created beings.' 

The room, found in the permanent dwellings of 
the Iroquois and on the North-West Coast, reaches 
a high stage of development among the ‘clifT- 
dwellers’ and the Puohlo tribes. In the deserts of 
the south-western United States the country is arid 
and treeless, although verdure at once springs up 
if irrigation be successfully practised. Canons 
and clilTs abound, and the caves in the sides of 
these precipices, often modified artificially, are 
utilized as dwellings, especially since trees of any 
considerable size are extremely rare. _ A cUft- 
dwelling, moreover, is usually comparatively diffi- 
cult of access and easy to defend, an important 
consideration when hostile j^aches stand ready to 
attack less warlike tribes. The houses in the clifis 
are generally at a considerable elevation, and have 
the crevice on the face of the rock carefully walled 
up, both for shelter and for protection. An excellent 
example of this kind of dwelling is found in the 
Mesa V erde, where in a large crevice in the cliff is 
constructed a regular pueblo building, forming a 
marked contrast to the simple wall on the edge of 
the rock. The crevice is frequently modified to 
suit the requirements of its inhabitants, and the 
cliff-dwelling is divided into rooms. These apart- 
ments, which are of various shapes, average 7 
feet in height and 10 by 17 feet in area. The 
only communication with the outer world is by 
a door, which is usually approached by steps cut 
in the face of the clifl. The floor was levelled 
off, and an effort was evidently made to avoid 
dampness by constructing low adobe ridges, across 
whicn poles covered with skins may have been laid. 
The chief districts of the clifl'-dwellers were the 
Northern Rio Grande valley, the valley of the San 
Juan river, the San Francisco mormtain region, 
and the valley of the Rio Verde. 

4. Where cliffs were not available, and, perhaps, 
where a higher grade of civilization had been 
attained, the American Indians of the South-west 
constructed the so-called pueifos, the most remark- 
able tj’pe of communal dwelling on the American 
continent. The settlements of this type now in 
existence number about thirty, and are found 
chieflj’ in Now Mexico and Arizona, although the 
area formerly extended from the Pecos to the 
middle Gila, and from central Colorado and Utah 
to Mexico. Many of the pueblos were constructed 
upon plateaux or mesas — an evident reminiscence of 
the clift'-dwollings — while all are obviously designed 
for defence, especially against the Navahos and 
Apaches. The pueblo consists of a number of 
square rooms oi adobe or stone, which are con- 
structed either side by side or one upon the other, 
the latter type being cither pyramidal or in a 
scries of steps, with the back of the entire structure 
dropping perpendicularly. The roof of each room 
is flat, and has a trap-door which forms the only 
entrance, the approacli being a temporary ladder 
placed against the side of the building. As occa- 
sion requires, the pueblo is enlarged. The roof of 
one tier, whicli forms the floor of another, has as 
its basis a number of small logs, across which poles 
are laid at short intervals and covered with grass 
or tis-igs, serring to support the visible floor of 
adobe and earth. 

The pueblos are also important as forming the 


transition to stone structures. The Pecos mins in 
North-western New Mexico have walls of sand- 
stone slabs ; and round stone towers, frequently 
with two or three concentric walls, are not in- 
frequent in the South-west. Some of these latter 
stmetures seem to have been like the modern Moki 
kivas, or places of general assembly for the men of 
the pueblo. The method of constraction of the 
walls of the pueblos varies considerably. In the 
pueblo of Pewa they consist of stone slabs laid in 
mortar of adobe (mud mixed with straw), while the 
Rio (Srande^weSfos are built of adobe bricks. The 
famous Casa Grande, near Florence, Arizona, was 
built by the cajon method, in which adobe mud 
rammed into large wicker frames and left to dry, 
after which the mould is removed and used for the 
next portion of the wall. This mode of building 
was modified in some of the buildings in the Salt 
River vaRey, by ramming earth between two rows 
of posts wattled with "weeds and plastered on the 
outside with adobe mortar. These frames, unlike 
those on theca/onmethod, were permitted to remain. 
This system of construction is termed wliile a 
third system of plastering a single row of wattled 
posts on both sides with adobe mud so os to form 
a thin wall is called jacal. In Mexico the pueblo 
type of construction seems to have been common at 
tne time of the Spanish conquest. Although these 
dwellings have long since disappeared, except in the 
remains of the Casas (Irandes in Chihuahua, their 
modem representatives, as well as the accounts of 
the Spanish conquerors, show that_ the habitations 
of the common people differed little from those 
of their New Mexican congeners, except that they 
were usually but one storey in height, or at most 
two. They covered a large area in many instances, 
and may sometimes havebeen communal dwellings. 
In the valley of the Lake of Mexico many houses 
wore built on piles over the water, finding an ana- 
logue on the one hand among the American Indians 
of the North-West Coast, and on the other among 
the South Americans of Lake Maracaibo. The 
adobe dweUings were frequently constructed on 
foundations of stone, while the temples, ns already 
noted, were elevated on high platforms of earth or 
stone, the 'Toltee pyramid of the sun at Teotihuacan 
having measured 680 ft. at the base by 180 in 
height. The so-called pyramid is, in fact, one 
of the chief characteristics of Aztec, Toltee, and 
Maya architecture. It differs essentially from the 
Egyptian pyramid in its object, since it is designed 
simmy and solely as a foundation for a building, 
while the African structure is a gigantic tomb. 
The Great Mound of Cholula is almost 1000 ft. 
square at the base_, and reaches an altitude of 200 
feet. The pyramid of Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc 
in Mexico itself had five terraces, the lowest 360 
ft. square and the highest 70, and was ascended 
by a flight of 113 steps, the processions to the 
chapels on the summit -winding round each terrace 
before mounting to the next. Not only temples 
but palaces were constructed on platforms, so tliat 
the Maya palace of Palenque stands on an oblong 
mound 310 ft. in length by 260 in width, and 40 ft. 
in heiglit. 

5. North and Central American architecture 
reached its zenith among the Mayas of Yucatan, 
Honduras, and Guatemala. Over all this territory 
arc scattered ruins of ancient citias, and many 
more, hidden in the troniwil vegetation, doubtless 
still await discovery. The final history of the art 
and architecture of this region cannot, therefore, 
be wTitten for many j-cars, for it is by no means 
unlikelj* that even more extensive and important 
remains may yet be fotmd than arc thus far Icnowu. 
The sites hitherto best described are as follows: 
in y^ucatan, Uxinal, Kabah, Zayi, and Labnd in 
what may be termed the central group ; Chichen- 
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Itza and Taloom in the east; Izamai, TicoJ, 
Mayapan, M6rida, and Ak6 in the north ; LabphaK 
in the south ; in Honduras there are Tenampua, 
CalamulJa,_ and, above all, Copan ; and in Guate- 
mala mention must be made of Quiri;ruA, Cinaca- 
Mecallo, Patinaniit, Utatlan, and Tikal. Here, 
too, must be classed the ruins of Palenque, in the 
Mexican State of Chiapas, which are akin to those 
of Yucatan, but ■with western Honduras thejlme of 
architectural remains in Central America seems to 
be drawn. 

Of the sites here noted — the list does not pre- 
tend to be complete — the most important for a 
knowledge of Central American arcuitecture are 
Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen-Itza. Prom these 
three centres a general idea may perhaps be gained 
of the main outlines of a Maya city, supplementary 
information being obtainanlo from a study of 
other sites. It becomes, therefore, advisabfe to 
give a brief summary of the principal structures 
still preserved at each of these three cities. At 
Palenque the chief ruins are those of the Palace 
and the Temples of the Three Tablets, the Cross, 
and the Sun. By far the most elaborate of these 
is the first-named, though there is, of course, no 
evidence that it was actually intended to be a 
palace. This structure is erected on a quad- 
rangular pyramid some 40 ft. high, measuring 
about 260 by 310 ft. at the bottom, originally 
faced with stone (perhaps once painted or plastered) 
and ascended by broad central stairways on the 
east and north. The palace itself, which nearly' 
covers the upper surface of the pyramid, measures 
about 180 by 228 ft. and has a height of 30 ft. 
In the outer wall were some 40 doorways, SJ ft. 
high and 9 ft. -wide, while above them runs a 
comice pierced with small holes which may have 
held poles for the support of an awning. ‘The 
main building is found to consist of two corridors, 
formed by three parallel walls and covered by one 
roof, which extend entirely round the circum- 
ference of the platform, and enclose a quadrangular 
court measuring about 150 by 200 ft. This court 
also contains five or six buildings, some of them 
connected with the main edifice, others separate, 
which divide the court into four smaller ones’ 
(Bancroft, Native Haces, iv. 308). The walls of 
the corridors vary between 2 and 3 ft. in thickness, 
and the corridors themselves have a width of 9 ft. 
and a height of 20 ft., the latter half of which is 
formed by corbel vaulting. In the main doorway 
through the central wall is found a trefoil arch, 
and niches of similar form occur frequently on 
either side of it. The pavement of the interior 
courts is 8 or 10 ft. below that of the corridors, 
and is approached by stainvays. Of the buildings 
which divide this court into four parts, the most 
remarkable is a tower of solid masonry about ^ 
60 ft. high, in its present state, resting on a base 
about 30 ft. square, and -with three storeys, each 
receding slightly and each having a door in the 
centre of each side. The pyramid itself contains 
•apartments, or galleries, ■with walls of stone 
plastered, bnt ■ivithont ornament, of the same form 
and constraction as the corridors above. . . . The 
southernmost gallery receives a dim light by three 
holes or windows leading out to tho surface of the 
pyramid ; the other galleries are dark and damp. 

. . . These rooms arc variously regarded as sleep- 
ing-rooms, dungeons, or sepulchres, according to 
tho temperament of the observer’ (Bancroft, op. 
eit. p. 320 f.). The restoration of the palace, given, 
for example, by Bancroft (p. 323), well flln-strates the 
high architectural abilities of tho Mayas. Mention 
should also be made, in this connexion, of a bridge 
in the vicinity' of Palenque, built of hewn stone, 
with a convex conduit 9 ft. wide. The bridge itself 
is 5G ft. long, 42 ft. wide, and 11 ft. high. 


At U.xmal the niins are still more extensive 
than at Palenque, the principal remains being the 
Casa del Gobemador, Casa tie Tortugas, Casa de 
Palonias, Casa de Monjas, and Casa del Adivino, 
as well as a number of pyramids. Tho most 
remarkable of these is the Casa de Monjas, or 
‘Nunnery.’ 

‘This is perhaps the most wonderful edifice, or collection of 
edifices, In Yucatan, if not the finest specimen of sboriplnsi 
architecture and sculpture In America. The supportinpr mound 
... is in general terms 350 ft. square, and 10 ft. high. Its tides 
very nearly lacing the cardinal points. The southern, or front, 
slope of tns mound, about 70 ft. wide, rises in three grades, 
or terraces, 3, 12, and 4 ft. high, and 20, 45, and 6 ft. wide, 
respectively, from tho base. There are some traces of a wide 
central stairway leading up to the second terrace on this side, 
but none of the steps remain In place. On this platform stand 
four of the typical Yucatan edifices built round a courtyard, 
with unequal intervals between them at the comers. The 
southern building is 270 ft. long, 23 ft. wide, and 18 ft. high ; the 
northern building, 2t!l ft. long, 23 ft. wide, and 25 ft, liigh ; 
the eastern, 168 by 35 ft., and 22 ft. high; the western, 173 by 
35 ft., and 20 ft. high. The northern building stands on a 
terrace of its own which rises about 20 ft above the level of the 
main platform on which tho others stand. The court (otmed 
by the four edifices measures 253 by 214 ft It is 2) ft lower 
than the foundations of the eastern, western, and southern 
buildings, and traces of low steps may yet be seen running the 
whole length of the sides. Its area is paved with stone, much 
worn by long usage. . . . Each of the four buildings is divided 
longitudinally into two parallel ranges of apartments . . . with 
doorways opening on the interior court. Tlie only exterior 
doorways are on the front of the southern building and on the 
ends of the northern ; these, however, afford access only to 
tho outer range of rooms, which do not communicate with the 
interior. In only one instance do more than two rooms 
communicate with each other, and that is in tho centre ot 
the eastern building, where are two communicating apartments, 
the largest In the “Nunnery," each 13 by S3 ft., with an 
ante-room at each end measuring 0 by 13 ft. . , . iSio rooms 
of the Casa de Ifonjas, 83 in number, ... are plastered 
with a thin coat of haru white material like plaster of Paris. 
Those of the southern building average 24 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, 
and 17 ft high. They all present the same general features of 
construction — angular-arched ceilings, wooden Ilnlols, stone 
rings, or hinges, on tho inside of the doorways, holes In the 
sloping ceilings for hammock-Umbers, entire absence of any 
openings except the doors. , . . The platform on which the 
buildings stand forms a narrow promenade, only 5 or 6 ft. In 
width, round each, both on the exterior and on the court. The 
entrance to the court is by a gateway ... in the centre of 
the southern building. It Is 10 ft. 8 in. wide and about 14 ft. 
high, the top being formed by the usual triangular arch. . . . 
Opposite this gateway ... a stairway 05 ft. wide leads up to 
the upper terrace which supports tho northern building. On 
each side of this stairway, ... on the slope of the terrace, is 
a ruin of the usual construction, In which six small apartments 
may be traced. . . . The sides and ends of each building are 
. . . plain and unplastercd below the cornice, which extends 
round the whole circumference Just above tho doorways. 
Above this cornice tho whole surface, over 24,000 so. ft. for 
tho four buildings, Is covered with elegant and elaborate 
sculptured decorations. The lour interior facades fronting on 
tho court are pronounced by all beholders the eht/i-d'cruvre of 
aboriginal decorative art In America, being more chaste and 
artistic, and at the same time less complicated and grotcsqnt, 
than any other fronts In Yucatan. . . . The northern buiirtlng, 
standing on a terrace 20 ft. above the platform which supports 
the other structures, and consequently overlooking them all, 
was verj' probably Intended by the builders as the crowning 
feature of the Casa de Monjas. Its court facade was crowdea 
with sculptured designs. , . . Apparently from no other motive 
than to ontaln more space on which to exercise their talent for 
decorative art, and thus to render this front more striking, 
the builders extended the front wall at regular Intervals atore 
the upper cornice, forming 13 turrets 17 ft high and 10 It. 
wide, placed generally above the doorways* (Bancroft, ep. cii, 
pp. 173-179, 187 1) 

The chief remains at Chichcn-Itza arc tho 
Nunnery, Akab-Tzib (Maya, ‘Writinp in theHark, 
from tho hieroglyphics upon its walls) originally 
level with the plain instead of on a moand, but 
•with tho CTOund snirounding it excavated, tho 
Castle (or Fyrnmid), tho Gymnasium (also called 
the Temple, and by the natives the Iglesia), the 
Chichanchob(‘Rcd House,’ also called the rnson), 
n series of 380 pillars from 3 to 6 ft. high recalling 
the ‘Hall of Clolnmns’ (on a miniature scale) at 
Mitla, and the Caracol. The last is the most 
curious structure and is unique of its type, it is 
a circular, domed building, 22 ft. in diameter and 
some 24 ft high, with two narrow com'don sur- 
rounding its apparently solid core. It rc'.ts on « 
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pyramid of two rectangular terraces, the lower 
160 by 223 ft., and the upper 65 by 80 ft. 

As already noted, many other ruins of Central 
America are of deep interest. Here mention may 
be made of the Casa de Justicia at Kabah; the 
Casa Grande at Zayi with its three storeys built 
around (instead of upon) a mound, the first storey 
being 120 by 266 ft., the second 60 by 220 ft., and 
the third (on the summit of the mound] 18 by 
160 ft. ; a room with an acute-angled roof at 
Nohcabab ; the Castle at Tuloom ; and the great 
fort of El Eesguardo at Utatlan. 

It is thus clear that among the Mayus, os among 
the Aztecs, and even the Cadoans, Floridians, ana 
at least some of the ‘ Mound Builders,’ the mound 
is almost universally the substructure, and though 
only the palaces and temples remain, the dwellings 
of the people having long since disappeared through 
the destructive climate, enough has survived to 
give some idea of the civilization ad^ted by the 
ruder Aztecs when they invaded Mexico. The 
walls of the Maya structures are of oblong drMsed 
stones, usually laid without mortar, and richly 
carved. The walls were very thick, and the build- 
ings were only one storey m height. The rooms 
were long and narrow, since the Mayas possessed 
little skin in roofing. Thus at Uxmal the main 
rooms of the * Governor’s Palace ’ are 60 ft. long 
and only 11 or 13 vdde. The roof was fregnently 
constructed by a sort of corbel arch, each course 
of masonry being gradually advanced towards the 
other until the opening could be covered with a 
single slab. On the roof was a roof comb — one of 
the most distinguishing features of Maya archi- 
tecture. The comb on the ‘Temple of the Cross’ 
at Palenque was a latticed superstructure of stone 
and stucco in two storeys, one 7 ft. in height and 
the other 8, the main building being 40 ft. high. 
Closely similar was the architecture of the Zapo- 
tecs, of which the best remains are preserved at 
Mitla in the Mexican State of Oaxaca. Here, as 
among the Mayas, the rooms wore long and narrow, 
one of them being 121 ft. long by 12 wide, while the 
architecture again resembles that of the Mayas in 
having no windows. The roof comb was lacking, 
however, and the structure of the roof was essen- 
tially different, the corbel arch being abandoned in 
favour of wooden beams covered with earth and 
slabs of stone. The most remarkable feature of 
Zapoteo architecture is found in the ‘ Hall of 
Columns,’ a part of the palace of Mitla. This hall 
contains six monoliths about 12 ft. in height and 9 
in circumference, set at intervals of some 16 feet. 
These are the only monolith columns thus far dis- 
covered in American Indian architecture, although 
built up piers are found in pueblos, and wooden 
columns are frequent in the slab houses of the 
North-West Coast. 

6. In South America the types of architecture 
are as varied os in North and Central America. 
The early Brazilian houses, according to Lafitau 
{Mceurs aes sauvages amiriguains, ed. Paris, 1727, 
iii. 8), were ‘ faites en forme de berceau. , . . Elies 
sont fort longues ; cinq ou six cabanes composent 
un gros_ rillage. II est vrai quo dans cnaque 
cabane il y a jusqu’h soixante et quatro-vingt 
^^ersonnes partagdes en diffdrents monages.’ fii 
tiuiana pile-dwellings are common, those of the 
Warraus being 7 or 8 ft. long, and built on piles 
5 or 6 ft. high. Similar structures are found 
even on the savannahs. The walls are of leaf or 
bark plastered with mud, although thatches are also 
common. In the forests the Arawaks, Ackawais, 
and Caribs build open unwalled houses, whereas in 
the open savannahs the Macusis, Arecunas, and 
Wapianns construct dwellings with thick mud 
wattled ^ walls, often 2 ft. in thickness. The 
Ackawai bouses, moreover, are generally com- 


munal, frequently having eighteen hammocks \n 
a structure 20 by 30 ft., while the Arawak dwell- 
ings often have partitions of palm-leaf or bark. 
The development of the Gniana house is shown by 
the temporary dwelling, or benahoo, a rough affair, 
triangular in case and covered with palm-leaves, the 
triangle being later replaced by a square, the usual 
form of the houses of this rerion (Im Thum, 
Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 
202-210). The Chiriguanos of Bolivia had quad- 
rangular thatched houses with frameworks of reeds 
or posts, arranged in circular villages, having an 
open space in the centre. Those of the Gnatos 
or the Amazon are about 4 metres square and 
thatched on the sides with leaves (Schmidt, In- 
dianerstudien in Zentralbrasilien, Berlin, 1905, pp. 
177-178), while the Lenguas of the Paraguayan 
Chaco construct dwellings of long,_ low, rough 
booths, either of papyrus reed or of sticks thatched 
with gross, althongh for stormy weather they place 
oles m a circle, and then bring them together to 
e covered with rushes, leaves, and similar material 
(Grubb, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco, London, 1904, pp. 72-73). On the Pampas 
tents were used, consisting of a framework of poles 
covered with horse-hide, and in Patagonia like- 
wise tents of skin were used. The framework of 
these latter structures was toquently between 10 
and 12 ft. in length, 10 in width, and 7 in height, 
and the interior was divided into a number of 
rooms, thus forming a sort of small communal 
dwelling. In Tierra del Fnego, on the other hand, 
•with its far inferior civilization, -wretched huts are 
built of sticks wattled with grass or rammed irith 
mud, marking one of the lowest types of archi- 
tecture to be mund on the American continent, _ 

7. Midway between North and South America 
stands the architecture of the Antilles. The 
majority of houses on these islands were round, 
pointed huts, •with leaf roofs and wattled sides, 
often of perftimed reeds and elaborately adorned. 
The villages were smalL There were, however, 
large houses, especially in Cuba, where some lodged 
between 100 and 200 men, and the residences of 
the caciques naturally received special adornment. 
The larger dwellings frequently had covered 
porches, and were divided into a number of 
rooms. While it is not impossible that in the 
most archaic period the inhabitants of Porto Rico, 
Haiti, Cuba, and other West India islands were, 
at least in part, troglodytio, by the time of the 
first discoveries they were largely village-dwellers, 
their groups of houses being pmisaded as in Florida, 
Virginia, etc. The Haitian (and probably the 
Porto Rican) houses, called buhios, caneyes, and 
eracras, were of two types ; circular, -with upright 
sides supporting a sloping roof converging at the 
apex and thatched -with leaves or stalhs of cane, 
the door forming the only opening ; and rect- 
angular, constructed of similar material, but ■with 
•windows and a small porch. No remains of stone 
or adobe houses are known on any of these islands ; 
but since the accounts of the early discoverers 
and such analogues as may be traced m the modem 
cabins (which resemble the second rather than the 
first type) agree in general -with the domiciles along 
the Orinoco and its tributaries, ‘ this resemblance 
is one of the many which can be advanced to 
indicate kinship of the people of South America 
with those of Porto Rico’ (Fewkes, ‘The Abor- 
igines of Porto Rico and Neighbouring Islands,’ in 
SSEBEWp. 46). 

8. Architecture reached its zenith in South 
America among the Chibchos of Colombia and 
the Quichnas ofPem. The ordinary houses of the 
former people were built of straw and earth, and 
were frequently 100 ft. long and 20 wide ; and 
even in Cuzco the common houses were of wood 
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and thatched ■with stiaTV (Botero, Sdationi tttii- 
versali, Venice, 1600, L 234). Stone structures, 
however, were unknown, even in the case of the 
temples. This is the more remarkable since 
sculpture was known to the Chibchas, who were 
also acquainted with the column. The archi- 
tecture of the Perun'ans forms the South American 
counterpart to that of the Aztecs and the Mayas, 
although ite spirit is entirely diflerent. The Peru- 
vian buildings which have survived are mostly of 
stone, and many of them, unlike those of Mexico and 
Central America, are true examples of cyclopean 
construction. A monolithic gateway at Tiahu- 
anaco measures 13 ft. 5 in. in length, 7 ft. 2 in. in 
height above the ground, and 18 in. in thiclmess, 
with a door 4 ft. 6 in. high and 2 ft. 9 in. wide. 
At this same site are a large number of monoliths 
hounding a rectangle 445 ft. in length by 3SS in 
width. These pillars vary from 14 ft. to 2J ft. 
in height. Elaborate sun-circles, bounded by 
monoliths, also occur, as at Sillustani; and the 
latter site and its vicinity are also of importance 
for the chulpas, or funeral towers. These are plain 
towers, usually round, with corbelled cupolas, and 
ranging from 16 to 40 ft. in height, containing, 
uithin walls of extreme thickness, a very small 
funerary chamber (cf., further, art. Death AKD 
Disposal of the Dead CPemvian]). 

The chief sites of ancient Peruvian (and Bolivian) 
remains are Pachacamac, Gran Chimu, Marca 
Hnamachuco, Huanuco Viejo, VUcas Huaman, 
Cuzco, Ollantaitambo, Pisaec, SiUustani, Tia- 
huanaco, and the islands of Lake Titicaca. At 
Pachacamac are found the ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun and the House of the Virgins of the Sun, 
the former covering an area 600 by 450 ft., and the 
latter one of 350 by 200 ft Over the four hills which 
form the site of the ancient city are scattered the 
remains of other large structxires, including com- 
munal dwellings which recall the pueblos of New 
Mexico. But Pachacamac, like Ancon, is more note- 
worthy for its necropolis than for its architecture ; 
nor are the coast sit« of Peru, generally speaking, 
as important in their contributions to a knowledge 
of the ancient architecture of the country as the 
more inland remains. Nevertheless, mention 
should be made of the elaborate fortress at Para- 
monga. Here a hill about 825 ft. high, surrounded 
by an adobe wall, sustains a fortress of three 
terraces with a detached qiioyj-bastion of similar 
construction facing the sea. A similar, but far 
more extensive, wall is found at ilarca Huama- 
chuco ; and the presence of such structures in 
Peru is the more noteworthy when it is remembered 
that in the corresponding culture-regions of Mexico 
and Central America the sole clear example is 
found in the Maya site of Tuloom. This wall at 
Marca Huamachuco is nearly 10 ft high, and 
it encloses the still imposing ruins of frvvo oblong 
rectangular buildings, originally of three storeys, 
surrounding central courts. Tne exact purpose of 
these buildings, known locally as the Church and 
the Castle, is uncertain; but close by ore the 
undoubted remains of extensive llama-stables. On 
a third hill — the Cerro de la Monja — surrounded 
by a triple wall, is the Convent, an spoliation 
which may not be without reason. The entire 
group of structures at Marca Hnamachuco is 
dominated by the Cerro del Castillo, where the 
rulers evidently dwelt ; and the entire community 
was, accordingly, thus divided, running from nqrtJi 
to south : Cerro Amara (residences of the wairiors 
and citizens), Cerro del Castillo, Cerro de la Palda 
(Uama-stablcs), Cerro de la Monja (nunnery), and 
Cerro Viejo (pniqwse unknown). 

Huanuco V iejo, which, according to the con- 
ffuiftarfor historian Xerez, covered on area three 
leagues in circumference, still has a perimeter of 


nearly a league, even ivhen the dwellings of the 
people have disanpeared, and only the palace, 
baths, temples, ana wall surrounding the pimcipal 
buildings remain. The building material is hard 
grey stone, and a noteworthy feature is the 
baths ‘se composanfc de onze piscines mur6es en 
pierre et surmontdes de parois d’un app.areil admir- 
able, pourvu de niches an fond dusquelles sent 
fixds _des bancs en pierre’ (V'iener, Pt'rou et 
Bolivie, p, 211). Mention should likewise be made 
of the elaborate system of courts and of an ai-enue 
with four large pylonic gates. Vilcas Huaman is 
noteworthy chiefly for a truncated rectangular 
pyramid in three stages, ascended by a flight of 
steps, and surrounded by a wall with doors whoso 
sloping sides resemble those of Huanuco Viejo. 
The structure is strikingly suggestive of the Aztec 
and Maya pyramids. 

At Oljantaitambo, some 12 leagues from Cuzco, 
are the remains of vast palaces, inth their terraces, 
pylons, stairs, aqneducte, and cisterns, and distinct 
traces of the ancient city, as ivell as of the so-called 
Tribunal and Prisons ; while about 2 miles away 
are enormous fortifications. Pisacc also has an 
interesting CTonp of mins, comprising a fort, a 
temple of the sun (intihuanatana), and traces 
of the ancient city. There is, in this series of 
elaborate fortifications throughont Peru, a marked 
divergency from the architectural remains else- 
where_ in America (unless an exception may be 
made in certain stractures of the ‘ Mound-builders’). 
And it is also noteworthy that not only does the 
building material change from adobe to stone ns 
one proceeds from the coast, hut that the con- 
stmetion becomes, pari passu, more and more 
cyclopean. 

Peruvian architecture reached its height of 
grandeur in the stractures at Tiahuanaco and the 
islands of Lake Titicaca. At the former site are 
the remains of the Portress, Tenmle, Palace, Hall 
of Justice, and Sanctuary. The Temple measures 
388 by 455 ft,, with a sunken court 280 by 190 ft.; 
while the Hall of Justice is a cyclopean platform 
131 by 23 ft. with a group of seats at cacli end 
and in the centre, these groups being separated by 
monolithic doorways. Copper clamps were used 
to hold the stones together. (On the entire site 
cf. Striibel and Ulile, Die Ruinenstdtte von Tia- 
huanaco, Breslau, 1882). On the island-s of Titicaca 
and Coati are buildings dedicated re.spcctively to 
the sun and the moon. The fonner island cont-ains 
the Palace of the Incas (also called the Temple 
of the Sun), the Storehouse of the Sun, and tlie 
Bath of the Incas. The Palace, or Temple, 51 by 
44 ft., is in two storeys, and originally bad painted 
and stuccoed walls ; while the Bath is 40 by 1<^ ft- 
and 5 ft. in depth. The island of Coati is especially 
famous for its Palace of the Virgins of the Sun, 
which, also in two storeys, is 183 bj’ 80 ft. It con- 
tains numerous apartments, but, rather curiously, 
none of the structures on tlie.'e two islands is 
cyclopean in type, nor is there any npproacli to 
such monuments ns the monolithic gateways at 
Tinhnnnnco, mentioned above. 

Although less ornamental than the 
structures, Peruvian architecture is of a Inglicr 
type. The arch is occasionally found, csj^cmlly 
at Pachacamac and Vilcas Huaman, and window* 
were not unknosvn in the interior, though they do 
not seem to have been constructed on tlic coast. 
The most important advance over the ardntccturc 
of Mexico and Central America, however, was tiic 
roof, which obviated the necessity of tlie exces- 
sively narrow room whicli forma so marked a '■hnf' 
acterlstic of the more northern style, Tisy smalie.' 
stractures seem to have been covered with a tap 
roof, at least in some ca'ca, while In the larger 
buildings it has been suggested that the Intencr 
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was lined mth wooden columns supporting a sort 
of verandah which did not cover the entire floor 
space. Although there is, naturally, no trace of 
columns in the present condition of the Peruvian 
ruins, this hypothesis is confirmed by the small 
footpaths whicn border the interior of the walls. 
Such a form of roof, moreover, would admit the 
necessary light to the dwellings, and the entire 
structure would thus present an analogue to the 
Roman atrium. Rooms wereformed in the Peruvian 
houses by curtains. The doors varied remarkably 
in form, some of them being trapezoids, while 
others were truncated ovals, and still others re- 
sembled the reversed spade of the conventional 
playing card. A noteworthy feature of Peruvian 
architecture was the niche in the wall, usually 
either a rectangle or a trapezoid, .sometimes per- 
haps serving for a closet and again for ornament. 
Stairs of considerable elaboration were frequent. 
Again, deviating from Maya and Aztec archi- 
tecture, many of the larger structures, especially 
the palaces, contained many rooms, presenting 
ground-plans of much complexity, as in the palaces 
at Chimu. Structures of several storeys were 
erected, as in the case of the palace at Marca 
Huamachuco and the palace of the Inca on the 
island of Titicaca, the ground-plan of the second 
stor^ of the latter structure being entirely differ- 
ent ftom that of the first floor. Some buildings, 
notably the fortress of Paramonga, almost suggest 
the puello type of North America in their pyra- 
midal construction, although neither motive nor 
type of building was at all analogous. A decided 
analogy of form also exists between the Aztec 
ieocaUts and the Peruvian huacas, although the 
latter were used, not as pyramids to support the 
temples, but as places of interment. Finally, it 
may be noted that the Incas — altogether the most 
civilized race of South America, and the rivals 
even of the Mayas of yuoaton— were able to con- 
struct bridges of stone and elaborate aqueducts, 
as well as admirable roads and cycIopean terraces. 

LiTBRAiniiE.— Dellenbangh, North Amtricatu of Taierday 
(Now York, 1901) ; Thomas, Introduction to the Studyof North 
American Archccology (Oindnnatl, 189S) ; Hodge, Handbook 
of American Indians (Washington, 1007), I. 77-S2, B16-619; 
Brassenr do Bonrbonrg, Honuments aneiens du Jfexigue 
g^ris, 1800) ; Charnay, AncicTit Cities ^ the Nnc Worid (New 
York, 1837); Bancroft, JCaijM Naoes of the Paeijte States, Ir, 
(San Francisco, 1883) ; Squier, Peru (fb. 1877) ; wiener, Pirou 
St Bolivie (Paris, 1880) ; Waltr, Anthropol^e der NaturvBlker, 
IIL (2 parts, l/olpzlg, 1802-1804) ; T. M. Prudden, The Great 
American Plateau (Now York, 1907) ; and many monographs 
In tho reports of tho American BE, the United States National 
Museum, the Field Oolumblan Museum, tho Peabody Museum, 
and the American Museum of Natural History. 

Louis H. Geay. 

ARCHITECTURE (Assyro-Babylonian). — ^In 
the absence of clear statements as to the history 
of the architectural forms found in tho sacred 
buildings of the Babylonians and Assyrians, much 
doubt ns to their ori^ naturally exists. The 
two principal forms are tho temple on its earthen 
foundation, without any upper storeys, and tho 
temple-tower, or ziqqurat, in stages. It is pro- 
bable that tho former preceded the latter in date. 

As elsewhere, tho temple in Babylonia has been 
regarded as originating from tho tomb — a very 
natural development, in view of the probability 
that certain of tho gods of the Babylonians were 
nothing more than venerated heroes of remote 
ages wmo had become deified. So far, however, 
no sepulchre which may bo called an edifice in the 
true sense of tho word has been found, either in 
Babylonia or Assjria. 

Most of tho temples probably originated from 
small beginnings, as is suggested by a document 
of about 2000 n.c. in the British Museum. In this 
Nftr-ili-su founds a temple to Nftr-ili (or Lugala) 
and Snllat (probably Merodoch and his spouse 
Zcr-pan!tu“), and dedicates it for tho preservation 
VOL, f. — 44 


of his life.* One priest only is named, so the 
building was probably a very simple structure — 
an oblong hall unth a recess at one end for the 
statues or emblems of the deities to whom it was 
dedicated, and one or two rooms for sacred utensils 
and robes. In this case the motive for the foun- 
dation seems to have been to provide a temple 
for the gods of Babylon in a district where the 
sun-god was the patron deity, and it seems not 
improbable that other temples and shrines may 
have been founded in the same way.t 

One of the most interesting temple-plans is that 
of the goddess Nin-mah, as excavated at Babylon 
by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft (Delitzsch, 
Im Lande des cinstigen FaradiesrA, p. 39). The 
ruin lies on the eastern side of the Istar-gate, and, 
as is usual in the sacred huildings of Babylonia 
and Assyria, has its comers towards the cardinal 
points. It is of sun-dried brick, and its remains 
nave even now traces of white decoration, Tho 
entrance on tho N.'W. led into a largo vestibule 
communicating with a room on tho left, and 
giving access to a court-yard wth six other door- 
ways serving the remaining chambers, eleven in 
number. Four of these had smaller rooms, pro- 
bably the sanctuaries where were kept the statues 
or tho shrines of tho deities worshipped there (for 
the temple R-mah probably resembled others in 
Babylonia in sisociating certain companions 
with the principal divinity). The first hall was 
entered from the court-yard by a doorway nearly 
facing that giving access to the court-yard from 
the vestibule, and this, in its turn, led to the 
inner hall — the holy place. There seems to have 
been no rule for the position of tho small rooms 
which probably contained the statues or shrines, 
some of them being at the S.'W. end (when the halls 
to which th^ were appended ran N.E. and S.W.), 
and at the N\E. end (when the room ran N.W, to 
S.E.). The court-yard was not in tho centre of 
the building, but set more towards the S.W. side, 
BO that there was space on that side for only one 
row of two narrow rooms, whilst on the N.E. side 
there are two rows of rooms, narrower and longer, 
with sanctuaries for statues or shrines. Behind 
tho ‘holy place’ are two narrow rooms only._ 

To all appearance the temples of Babylonia and 
Assyria were built upon the same general plan. 
From the outside tho visitor gained access to a 
vestibule, which, in its turn, admitted him to the 
court-yard, or to a hall around which were the 
doorways leading to the remaining halls and 
chambers. 

More ornate, to all appearance, than tho temple 
of Nin-mdh at Babylon was that built by Sargon 
of Assyria at Ehorsabad. This edifice lay in the 
‘temple-court’ of the palace, on the S.E. side 
of which wore the ‘priests’ rooms,’ tho temple 
itself being on the S.W. side of tho court, facing 
the state-apartments. A flight of stone steps gave 
access to a platform of crude brick (faced by a 
retaining wall of black basalt with a cornice of 
grey limestone). Two chambers were traced, 
floored with a mixture of stone and chalk. The 
fragments of block basalt bas-reliefs found here 
showed that tho ornamentation was the same as 
that in tho palace, but the subjects were religious.t 

A better example, however, is the Assyrian 
temple excavated by Sir H. Layard in the mound 
of Nimrftd (Calah). This lay at the S.E. angle 
of the great temple-tower, hut was apparently 
unconnected with it. Here also wo have an ontw 
court, an entrance leading into a vestibule, a side- 
chamber (with two entrances), and a hall with a 

• JBAS, J»n. 1899, p. 103 fl. 

( A temple of these modest dlnensloBj rosy hsre be*B 
»iro^ sn enUrxement of the popuUr botwehoU Bujctusrr. 

J Riwllnton'* JJonarehies, toL L pp. S59-S7I. 
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recess at the end. It differs from the Babylonian 
temple of Nin-mah, however, in having no interior 
court-yard. Its importance for As^rian art, on 
the other hand, was considerable, many slabs of 
a religious nature having been found ; and its 
pavement-slabs give the history of the reign of 
A6snr-na$ir-apli (B.c. 885-860), its builder. Its 
main entrance was adorned with winged man- 
headed lions, and the entrance leading into the 
side-room had reliefs showing the deity expelling 
an evil spirit, represented as a winged dragon, from 
the place.* At the side of this doorway was the 
arch-headed monolith with the representation of 
the king (Assnr-na^ir-ftpli) in his divine character, 
with an altar before it, implying that sacrifices 
of some kind were made to nim.t The smaller 
temple apparently had no vestibule, and the 
visitor entered at once into the holy place, which 
had a recess for the statue or shrine at the left- 
hand end. Chambers supplying the place of the 
vestibule wore constructed at each end. Altars 
for libations were placed in angles made to receive 
them on each side of the main entrance. These 
objects were hollow, and were decorated with 
gradines, similar to those of the walls already 
described. 

On one of the sculptures found at Khorsabad is 
a small building which has been regarded as a 
fishing-pavilion, t because built on the banks of 
a stream, and also, by some, as a small temple. 
It is one storey high only, and is built, as usual, 
upon a platform. The roof is supported by two 
columns resembling the Doric of the Greeks. 
Above the columns the entablature broadens out 
into a deep cornice, which is surmounted by 
gradines like those above the walls of the temples 
and temple-towers, but rather smaller. No door- 
way is shoivn, so that the building looks like a 
mere shelter from the rain.§ That it is really a 
temple is also implied by the similar structure 
sculptured on a slab from the palace of Assur- 
bani-ftpli in the British Museum. It shows a 
temple on rising ground beside a terrace on arches 
(possibly the ‘ hanging gardens ’ of Babylon).|| It 
is flanked by thickish columns, and has two 
slender ones in the centre, but no entrance is 
shoivn. The entablature above the columns has 
gradines, but its comice is provided with a more 
elaborate moulding. On the left is an outbuilding 
surmounted by a riiallow moulding and CTadines, 
but othenvise, to all appearance, plain. The arch- 
headed stele in front was evidently detached from 
it. It has the figure of a Babylonian king in the 
usual conventional attitude, and an altar like 
those found by Layard at the smaller temple, 
at Nimrdd, already described. 

Though there may bo doubt ns to the origin of 
the Babylonian temple — whether it was a develop- 
ment of the tomb or of the simple household 
shrine — the testimony in favour of the temple- 
towers of Babylonia being tombs is e.xceedingly 
strong, and is rendered still more so by the analogy 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which they resomblpd 
in their general appearance. Ctesias says (Dio- 
dorus, IL vii. 1) that the great sepulchral mound 
built by Semiramis at Nineveh on the Tigris 
was erected over the body of her husband Ninus; 
and Grid {Metam. TV. 68) speaks of the ‘ tomb of 

* NImrtd Gallery, British Musenm ; Inyard’s HcnxwienU of 
y inerrh, plate 6. 

f Assynsn Transept, W., British Sltrsenm ; Bayard’s hineoth 
end Tabi'tcm, plate, p. S51. 

J Botta, Jlonumentt de .Vinfte, plate IH ; KawUnion, 
ifonartAUt, roh L p. SS7. 

{ An altar upon a hill to the right of this bnlldlntr rapsysta 
that it mav have been merely for worship, the sacriSees bclrrjr 
made on this 'bljh place' outside. Similar chaMls o^ small 
temples are tiso found in Phffinician architecture (see p. 7CiX 

I Assyrian Baioon, British Museum, Ko. K; Itawllnson, 
ISor.arc.’iUt, toL L p. SSS. 


Ninus,’ under whose shadow the tragedy of Tliisbe 
and Pyramus took place. On the other hand, 
this tomb-theoiy of the origin of the Babylonian 
temple-towers is quite unsupported by the older 
writings (Gn 11^- ; Berossus, ap. Euseb. Chronicon, 
13, Prmp. Evangel. EC. ; Jos. Ant. i. iv. ; Syn- 
cellus, Ohron. 44), which state that the tower at 
BaWlon was for the purpose of reaching heaven. 
As far as the Babylonian records are known, this 
statement is likewise unconfirmed, though the use 
of the Bab. term {mgquratu), applied to them to 
indicate the ‘peak* or the monntoin on which the 
Babylonian Noah sacrificed on coming out of the 
ark, would seem to support the idea that these 
erections were for the purpose of getting nearer to 
the deity when sacrificing, and likewise, probably, 
when oflering prayers. It has also been suggested 
that the origmal inhabitants of the plain of Shinar, 
having come from a mountainous country, desircu 
to break the monotony of their new home, and 
therefore built these mountain-like structures, 
which they turned to pious uses. 

Apart from the descriptions riven by explorers, 
perhaps the best account of a Babylonian temple- 
tower is that of Herodotus when describing the 
temple of Belns at Babylon (i. 181-183) — the 
building colled by Nebuchadrezzar ‘ the Tower of 
Babylon.’ Herodotus describes it as a massive 
tower 200 yards square at the base, ivithin an 
enclosure 400 yards each way, and provided with 
gates of bronze. The stages, or ‘towers,’ as 
Herodotus calls them, amounted to eight in 
number, and, like the temple-tower found by tlio 
Eronch explorers at Khorsabad, were provided 
with an inclined pathway on all four sides of each, 
enabling the visitor to reach the top. About the 
middle of the ascent (apparently the fourth stage) 
was a stopping-place, with seats to rest upon. On 
the topmost stage was a largo cell, ivith a conch 
and a golden table, but no image, as the god 
himself was said to descend thither when he 
visited the woman chosen by him to pass the 
night there. The image of the god was in a cell 
below, with a table, probably for offerings, and nn 
altar outside. Image, table, and altar are all said 
to have been of gold, and the last-named was for 
sucklings only. An altar for full-grown animnls, 
and one for frankincenso on the occasion of the god’s 
festival, wore also there. See Altar (Som.), p. 353, 

A detailed description of this famous temple is 
much needed, that given W Nebuchadrezzar being 
altogether inadequate. The late_ G. Smith was 
once fortunate enough to have in his hands a 
Babylonian tablet in which the building was 
described, and this is probably the most_ trust- 
worthy account of it in existence.* Adopting bis 
estimate of tho metric system used, the ‘grand 
court’ of the temple measured J 156 ft, by 000 ft., 
and tho next, ‘ the court of Htar and_ Zngaga,’ 
1056 ft. by 450 ft, ivith six gates admitting to the 
temples. 

The next division is described as a space or 
platform, apparently walled, cnlled,^ in Siimero- 
Akkadian, kxgalla or tur, and in Semitic Babylon- 
ian idgallu or birCUu — words apparently meaning 
an enclosed and levelled space. _ It was described 
as square, 2 kit each way (this is possibly the 
portion described by Herodotna os ‘the temple 
or sacred precinct, which measured 2 stadu-— 
1213 ft 6 in. — each way, and was famished v/itii 
bronze gates). In accordance with tho tisnal Haby- 
Ionian custom, tho angles indicated the cwdinal 
points, and each side had an entrance. _ Insme the 
enclosure, at the time the tablet was written, stood 
some kind of erection 200 ft square, connecMd 
with the siqqitrat, or tower, and having round it* 

• Tht AfA/TuruCT, Feb. 12, JS76; Ttpe*l*<l Itj Prof. Uyto h 
hl$ aabert Jbeotum, 1S37, p. *27 C. 
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base the chapels or temples of the various gods, on 
all four sides, and facing the cardinal points. 

On the E. side was a building 70 or 80 cubits 
long and 40 broad, containing sixteen shrines, the 
chief ones being dedicated to Nebo and TasmSt, 
his consort. On the N. were temples to Ea or Aa 
and Nnskn, and on the S. a single temple dedicated 
to Ann and Bel. 

It was on the W. side, however, that the 
principal buildings were to be found — a ‘ double i 
house’ or temple with a court between two winM | 
of differing dimensions. The building at the back 
was 125 cubits by 30. Mr. Smith was unable to 
make out with certainty the disposition of all the 
erections, but in the W. chambers stood the couch 
of the god, and the throne of gold mentioned by 
Herodotus, besides other furniture of great value. 

The main building was the nqgxirat, or temple- 
tower, square, and with its comers towards the 
cardinal points. The lowest stage was also the 
largest, being 300 ft. square by 110 ft. high. It 
had the usual recessed or panelled ornamentation 
of Babylonian architecture. The second stage 
was 260 ft. square by 60 ft. high. An obscure 
term was applied to it, which G. Smith suggested 
might mean that it had sloping sides; probably 
they were hollowed out. This change in form 
would break the monotony of the structure. 

The third stage commenced a regular series all 
equal in height, namely, 1 gar or 20 ft., but de- 
creasing in size. The third was 200 ft. square, the 
fourth 170 ft., the fifth 140 ft., the sixth (the 
dimensions of which were omitted) apparently 
110 ft. On this was the topmost stage, the 
seventh, which was the upper temple or sanctuary 
of tlie god Bel-Merodach. Its dimensions G. Smith 
makes to be 80 ft. long, 70 ft. broad, and 60 ft. 
high, the total height of the tower being 300 ft., 
exactly equal to the dimensions of the base. The 
raising of the base above the level of the ground 
would naturally make the height above the plain 
greater than this. 

Weissbach’s estimate of the measures does not 
differ greatly from that of G. Smith ; he makes the 
base to have been about 100 metres, or 328 ft.* 

The differing heights of the stages of the great 
‘Tower of Babylon’ are in contrast with the 
regularity of Sargon of Assyria’s well-proportioned 
structure at Khorsabad. At present this latter 
shows portions of four stages on a low platform ; 
and those who visited it gained the summit by 
means of the gently sloping exterior passage lead- 
ing to the topmost portion, which was about 
140 ft. above the platform. Though in their 
restorations Perrot and Chipiezt do not place any 
chambers in the structure, it is not improbable 
that such existed, if not at some intermediate 
point, at any rate on the topmost platform. 

Exceedingly noteworthy, however, are the ex- 
cavations made by Layard in the nuns of the 
temple-tower atNimrOd (Calah). Wishing to find 
out what authority there might bo for supposing 
that Ctesias and Ovid were right in indicating that 
these towers were of the nature of tombs, ho cut 
through the masonry in certain places, and was at 
last rewarded by finding a vault on the platform- 
level 100 ft. long, 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. broad. 
There is no do^t that this discovery justified 
him in regarding these temple-towers as being 
originally tombs, as stated, but that it is ‘the 
tomb of Sardanapalus which, according to the 
Greek geographers, stood at the entrance of the city 
of Nineveh,’ mu.st be loft doubtful, notwithstand- 
ing that Calah (Nimrfld) may have been regarded 

• I>a» Stadtbitd ron Babutan (IWl), p. 23. The site of this 
temple-tower Is the rccUnpiIir depression now called Sahan, 
whicli Is of the dimensions stated. 

t nisi, ds VAri dons rdoftyni't/, * Chaldfe,’ pp. 404-405. 


as part of Nineveh, at least in later times. 
Layard’s statement that it had been entered at 
some unknown period by people who must have 
known exactly where to make the opening, is 
also in favour of his supposition : they had appar- 
ently entered for the purpose of rifling the tomb. 
The vaulted gallery found by Layard runs east 
and west. Details concerning the upper part of the 
monument are unfortunately wanting. Layard 
regarded it as having been a tower in five stages, 
which is probable enough, but the dimensions of 
all but the lowest are unknown. This last was 
bnUt massively with a thick facing of stone, 
exactly 20 ft. high, and finished at the top with 
a line of gradines. The stones were carefully 
fitted together, without any mortar, though mud 
may have been used instead, as at the present 
time. As far as preserved, the upper part is of 
brick.* 

As has been pointed out by Canon Eawlinson, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians made their temples 
insignificant in comparison vrith the dwellings of 
their kings, thus apparently not imitating^ the 
Egyptians. As the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
like all the Semitic nations, were exceedingly 
religious, this shortcoming was probably duo to 
some extent to climatic conditions and the want of 
suitable building-stone ; perhaps, too, more of the 
temple-revenues may have been appropriated by 
the priests. The want of stone was more especi- 
ally felt in Babylonia ; the Assyrians made use of 
it largely, though not to the same extent as brick. 
The possession of stone enabled the Assyrians to 
adorn their temples ivith many fine bas-reliefs. 

As an accessory of a temple, and therefore belong- 
ing to religious architecture, may be mentioned 
the Istar-gato at Babylon. This is situated near 
the ruins of the temple E-mah, and consists of 
massive walls — the sides of the gate — decorated 
with bulls and the fabulous creatures called ?ir- 
AiiSSu — strange and impossible serpent-dragons. 
These alternate vertically from top to bottom, and 
are exceedingly well preserved. The beauty of the 
workmanship and the excellence of the enamel 
were not surpassed even by the artizans of_ the 
Persian period. From the Lstar-nate a ‘ festival- 
street’ led northward to ‘the ]Snce of Fato,’t 
where the oracles were declared yearly in Nisan. 
This is an excellently-paved causew.ay, apparently 
decorated with tiles imitating valuable stones. 

In the temple of the Sun at Abu-habbah (Sippar, 
identified, though doubtfully, with the Bitmcal 
Sepharvaim), bitumen seems to have been used for 
the pavement ; and beneath this, in a comer of one 
of the rooms, was found an earthenware coffer 
containing the celebrated ‘sun-god stone ’t (see 
Art [Assyr.-Bab.]), Receptacles for sacred objects 
were probably made in all temples in Babylonia. 
It seems likely that there were but few erections 
of the kind which had not closed recesses, at 
each comer, for the reception of the cylinders 
recording the building, re-building, or repairing of 
the edifice. 

Naturally there are a unmlior of religious 
erections whose real u-so is at present dilHcnlt to 
discover or to prove. At Babylon, on the site 
which the German explorers regard os being that 

• LajTird’fl /Tineveh and plan 2, iind p. 123 flf. The 

! Btonee ‘ were bevelled Tvith & Blantlnjj bevel, and in the face of 
' the wall wcrecipht recesses or false %\indowji, four on each aide 
; of n square projecting bloclc between gradines * (Layard, p. 125). 
The northern side had a semicircular hollow projecting In the 
; centre, flanked by three pilasters cn the 1^ and five on the W, 
The vrestem side hftd no projection, but the pilasters vrere 
I eleven m number. The cxitem and southern sides were per- 
! fcctly plain. 

I t Tlie inner walls of this building, Nebuchadrezzar states, 
j had been overlaid with silver; but this he took away, substltub 
! Ing pure gold. 

I t See II. Has^am’s * Recent Discoveries of Ancient BabvJonlaa 
' Cities* In TSCA^ vol. viiL pp, 1T5-176. 
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of ‘ the place of Fate,’ several chamhers "were fotmd, 
which may have formed part of that edifice. This 
seems to point to the probability that the oracles 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians were declared in 
special buddings, though such things may, from 
time to time, have been delivered in the temples, 
such as are described above. At present we loiow 
nothing of the lives of the declarers of their 
oracles, or of the rites which accompanied their 
declarations of events, so that the nature of the 
building they needed receives no iUnstration from 
the ruins which have come down to us. 

.A.C Lagas were discovered a number of cells 
whose uses seemed to be religious, though in what 
way was not clear. Some of them contained a 
bronze figure of a kneeling bull upon a shank 
or tang, others had a figure of what has been 
descrili^ as ‘the god ivith the firestiek.’ They 
were accompanied by inscriptions on stone dedicat- 
ing them to a deity. The figures are thought 
to have been for the protection of the buildings 
in which they were found. Here and there tanks 
and cisterns occurred, suggesting some connexion 
%nth libation-ceremonies. Tn'o tombs were dis- 
covered, containing skeletons, a lamp of glazed 
ware, and vases with short handles. Ifotirith- 
standin^ the early objects found in the tombs, it 
is regarded as certain that they are of late date. 

In the inscriptions referring to offerings, at least 
one reference to a bit-Ui or Bethel, ‘ house of god,’ 
is found,* hut in what these differed from other 
religious buildings is nnknown. The large temples 
seem always to have been dedicated to some sp^ial 
deity, notwithstanding that several deities may 
have been worshipped within them. These bethels, 
however, had no special designation : anv deity, 
it may be snpposed, could be worshipped there. 
Perhaps, as they were regarded as the abode of 
the god without specifying his attributes, any wor- 
shipper could enter, and perform his religions duties 
there. That it was simply an emblem of divinitr, 
or of the presence of the oivinity, without any wsUs : 
to shield it from the gaze of the careless passer-by, ; 
seems, from the inscriptions, to be unlikely. The 
places where oracles were declared must have i 
contained chambers where the animals were killed j 
when it was intended to examine their entrails or j 
other parts. j 

The bricks used by the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians vary in size from llj in. square and 21 in. 
thick to is in. square by 3 in. thick and 16 in. sauare 
by 7 in. thick. Sometimes crude and burnt orick 
are used in alternate layers each several feet in 
thickness, hut more commonly the unbaked brick 
was used for the internal parts of a building or 
for the core of a temple-tower, and the h^ed 
brick for the parts exposed to the weather. The 
layers of reed-matting which are found seem to 
have been used for buildings of unbaked brick. 
The use of this is exemplifiS by the mins of the 
temple-tower at M'arka (Erech), dedicated to litar, 
which is now called Botcariah, ‘ rced-raats.’ The 
mass of the stmeture is of unbaked brick, the 
lower part buttressed with baked brick. That 
these buildings have resisted so long is remarkable, 
but tlicy must always have been unsatisfactory. 
As a contrast to the temple of Istar at Erech may 
be mentioned that of Nebo at Borsippa {the 
traditional Tower of Babel), where there are 
masses of briclrwork of extmordinaiy hardness. 
This min still awaits complete excavation. 

Besides brick in Babylonia, and brick and stone 
in .-tssyri.a, the building-materials mentioned in 
the ir.'criptions are cedar, terebinth (!), oak (J), 
palm-wood, cyprea’, pLstachio-wood, etc. Ncba- 

• 5m TKt rd. IL ra. H2- 
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ebadrezrar speaks of the cedar-beams from Lebanon 
which were used for the roofing of the temples of 
Babylon, which, he adds, were 'overlaid with shin- 
ing gold. Besides this, ^ver, bronze, copper, rare 
stones, and ivory were used for their adornment. 
As before mentioned, baked and unbaked brick 
took the place, with the Babylonians, of the bniJd- 
ing-stone used by the Assyrians, bitumen being 
generally ped for mortar, as stated in Gn 11*. 

Concerning the ornamentation, the inscriptionj 
give hut little information. The principal archi- 
tectural decoration of the upper terminations of 
the walls were the gradines already referred to. 
The panellings of the walls, whicli were also a 
speci^ty of A^yro-Babylonian architectnre, are 
an application of the gradine pattern to form 
recesses in the brick or stone walls in a vertical 
direction, and, when well carried on^ had a 
sufficiently decorative effect. 

Failing stone, certain of the buildings of Baby- 
lonia were decorated ivith reliefs of enamelled 
brick ; and thongh tJiis cannot be proved for the 
temples, it is extremely proh-ahle that some of 
them at least had ornaments of this nature, 
more especially as some of the fragments found 
seemed to have been parts of fabulous or mytho- 
logical beings (see Art [Assyr.-Bah.]). In "these 
there was an attempt at reproduction in natural 
colours, and there were inscriptions in white 
characters on a bine ground, the whole showing 
considerable knowledge and skill. 

The Bahvlonians seem often to have employed, 
however, tiie same method of decoration a.< the 
Assyrians, namely, fresco, traces of whicli hare 
been found. In the case of the temple B-mah at 
Babylon, the distemper, as far as preserved, b 
white, probably chosen as the groundwork for 
decorations in colours, similar to the more or less 
geometrical fiower-forms of the painted tiles and 
other decorations of the temple aalled Kidimuri 
at Calah. The centres of the tiles, whicli were 
circular or lozenge-shaped, are generally provided 
with n knob pien^ with a hole, prohaoly for the 
! prupose of hanging a lamp, though no remains 
I of lamps are stated to have been found. Other 
! Assyrian ornamentation consists of rosettes 
between two coloured borders, and red, blue, and 
black rosettes above a similar border supported by 
' a land of arcade-ornament — perhaw the originm 
suggestion for the true arcades of architectnre. 
The colours in Assyrian dbtemper-omamcntalion 
were exceedingly bright.* 

The principal portals of the temples of Assyria 
were guardeu by colossal hulls and lions, with the 
usual sacred figure^ which, in the case of the 
smaller temple at Nimrhd, were generally covered 
with inscriptions. The bas-reliefs always represent 
religious subjects. The exterior walls of this 
hnilding seem to have been faced with enamelled 
bricks, some of which were found. Wliether tbo 
temples at Babylon had their entrances flanked by 
colossal iN'inged balls or not is doubtful, but this 
seems pro^ble, at least in some cases, as they are 
to aU appearance referred to by As?ar-banl-.*pU, 
king of .-Vivsyria, in his account of the destruc- 
tion uTought by his grandfather Sennacherib at 
B.abylon on the occasion of bis final conncc*t of 
the citv (see Assur-banl-hplI’s grc.nt cylinder, col. 
iv. line 70). T. G. I’l.scHr.f. 

ARCHITECTURE (CeUic).t-;VVe have no 
definite information about the religions architec- 
ture of the Gauls. In the ca.«e of the Cel'..*, amncnt 
writers never describe place* devoted to wer-.up 
by the word rait or cedes ; they make use of vaguer 

• 5m iSc-.vrtenli c_eyirsrtK f V, J'risi f! St 
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terms, such as locus consccratus (Cajsar, de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 13. 17), Upov (Diod. v. 27. 4 ; Strabo, iv. 
4. 6 : Plut. Cwsar, 26 ; Dio Cass. Ixii. 7 ; cf. xxvii. 
90), tcmphiin xxiii. 24. 11 ; Suet. Ccesar, 54), 
refievo! {Strabo, xu. 6. 2 ; Diod. v. 27. 4), and 
(Strabo, iv. 1. 13). 

The sacred places of the ancient Celts, therefore, 
resembled neither the sanctuary of the Greek 
temples nor the OTeat buildings •which constituted 
the temples of tue Romans. There is no doubt 
that they were enclosures frequently situated in 
the woods. Lucan (iii. 399-425) describes a sacred 
wood near Marseilles where sacrifices were ofiered 
to the gods ■with barbaric ceremonies, and where 
there were altars on which cruel rites were per- 
formed ; all the trees in the wood were purified 
witli liimian blood; the miserable effigies of the 
gods were devoid of art — shapeless masses of tree- 
trunk. Pomponius Mela (iii. 2. 17) remarks that 
the large sacred woods of Gaul lent a pleasing 
appearance to the country. Cajsar mentions the 
sacred place in the territory of the Camutes where 
year by year the Druids assembled to administer 
justice {ae Bell. Gall. -vi. 13), and states that in the 
sacred places of many races -were to be seen pieces 
of spoil taken from enemies, and that a Gaul would 
never dare to keep a part of the booty in his house, 
or carry off anything from these stores (in. 17). 
The An-emi had hung up in front of a temple (irpit 
lepv) the little sword that Cresar had left with them 
during a battle. Plutarch (Ceesar, 20), who reports 
this fact, seems to have been influenced by the 
Greek and Roman custom, and we cannot conclude 
from this statement that a building was referred to. 
At Toulouse the sacred places included lakes, where 
great treasures were eventually accumulated under 
the water (Strabo, iv. 1. 13 j Justin, xxxii. 3, 10). 

There were temple.'! among the Cisalpines ; and 
it was to one of them that the Boii brought their 
booty and the head of the consul Postumius. There 
they made this head into a cup hooped with gold, 
and it was this sacred vessel that was used by the 
priests of the temple on their feast-days (Livy, 
xxiii, 24). Polybius mentions a temple (Irpir) of 
Athene among the Insubrians where the ensigns 
of war were kept (ii. 32). There is nothing to show 
that these temples were anj'thing else than un- 
covered enclosures. 

The Britons in the time of Queen Boadicea had 
sacred places, and they offered human sacrifices in 
the sacred wood (flXiroi) of the goddess Adrastia 
(Dio Cass. Ixii. 7). In B.O. 61, Suetonius Paulinus 
ordered the sacred woods of Mona, which wore 
devoted to savage superstitions, to be cut down 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 30). 

The council of the Galatians of Asia. Minor met 
tO j’udgo uoses of murder in a place called Apu- 
yintTor. The second part of this word means, in 
Celtic, ‘ sacred wood.’ Probably it refers to a place 
consecrated to worship (Strabo, xii. 5. 1). 

, It must further be added that the Druids were 
regarded Jis the inhabitants of the forests. Accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela (iiL 2, 19) they taught, and 
according to Lucan (i. 493) they lived, in caves or 
secret glades. Pliny states that it was in oak- 
forests that they gathered mistletoe. The oldest 
otj'molo^ of the name ‘Druids’ made them ‘the 
men of tne oaks,’ from the Gr. 5pl>t (Pliny, x^d. 95, 
249). 

If wo may calculate the shape of the sacred 
enclosures from the ruins of Gallo-Roman temples, 
they wore almost perfectly square. But notiiing 
more can be detenuined concerning the Gallic 
period froni the numepus stone temples of which 
mins have been found in Gaul, and winch date from 
the Roman ei>och. If there were small_ buildings 
sacred to tlie gods in Celtic countries in ancient 
times, these buildings, like the Gallic houses, were 


made of wood and wicker-work (Strabo, iv. 4. 3 ; 
Ccesar, v. 43 ; Vitruvius, ii. 1. 5). The Gauls did 
not use stone except for building the walls of their 
oppida, and even then it was unheira stone, ad- 
iusted by means of wooden cross-pieces and iron 
bolts (Ccesar, idi. 23). They seem to have been 
imorant of the art of heiving stones and joining 
them with mortar. 

They probably found it as ridiculous to enclose 
the gods in any kind of house as to rmresent 
them in human form. Diodorus tells that Brennus 
laughed very much on seeing wooden and stone 
statues of anthropomorphic gods in a Greek temple 
(xxii. 9. 4). Lucan, when describing the sacred wood 
near Marseilles, and Cmsar, when speaking of the 
Gallic Mercury (ri. 17), use the word simiuacra to 
denote the representations of the gods. Does this 
refer to more or less rough wooden statues similar 
to the foai'o of primitive Greece, or to shapeless 
stone statues like some of the extant menhirs ? It 
is possible that the Gallic races employed now the 
one method of representing their deities and now 
the other, according to the nature of the soU. The 
deities of the Gallo-Roman period — the BuU, the 
Woodman, the god with the mallet, the god with 
the wheel — ^undoubtedly arose from- a new religious 
conception due to the influence of the Romans. 
No text gives eridence of the Druids having for- 
bidden idolatry, and no text states clearly that 
there were real statues of gods among the Celts ; 
therefore we cannot affirm that their sacred en- 
closures contained anything but very rudimentary 
symbols similar to those of savage tribes. The 
huge bronze statue of Zeus which the Galatians 
had at Tavium ■was probably of Greek origin, like 
the cult of the god •whom it represented (Strabo, 
xii. 6. 2). 

There do not seem to have been any buildings 
devoted to worship in pagan Ireland. Idols were 
apparently erected in the open air, ns, e.y., the 
large stone idol called ‘ Cromm Crunch,’ which lyas 
surrounded by twelve smaller idols covered frith 
brass and bronze ornaments. There were similar 
idols in various parts of Ireland, and some of them 
Avere believed to deliver oracles, e.g. the famous 
‘Lin Fail’ at Tara. The idol Bel, in honour of 
which bonfires (through which cattle were made to 
pass) were kindled on the Ist of May, does not seem 
to have been enclosed in a temple any more than 
the other idols. 

As regards the civil architecture of ancient Ire- 
land, it is practically the same as that of races at 
the same stage of civilization. The houses were 
usually round in shape, built of wood and wicker- 
work, and covered with thatch. They were very 
small. The chief room served as kitchen, dining- 
room, drawing-room, and bed-room. Among the 
higher classes of society, small recesses were fitted 
in along the walls, each containing one or more 
beds. But the common people undoubtedly slept 
on beds arranged along the wall, os was the custom 
in Gaul and in Scotland during the same period. 
The fire was in the middle of the house, and the 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 
The beds were placed in such a fvay that the 
sleepers had their feet towards the fire. Each l>cd 
contained often two and sometimes three jicrsons. 
It was only in the houses of chiefs that arrange- 
ments were made to avoid too complete promiscuity, 
and that beds were surrounded with curtains. 

IiiTZUTCRE. — Balliot and Roidot, La cite rtUm CtU- 

toirettUstraditimg, .\ulun, 1ST9 ; Jullian, UOMrf dr laGr.ult, 
Paria, IW3T, li. 15S-15T; Dottin, Unnuet fmirirrrir d W.tuiedt 
rantlquiU retligvf, I’nrij, 1S*M, pp. leOf., 1Z3, 250-2Ji ; Joyce, 
A Social Zlirtory or ,lncicn( Irrland. l^indon, 11*03, U. t!>-lKl. 

G. Dottik. 

ARCHITECTURE (Chinese).— As the world 
is still in the dark witli regard to Uic_ whple 
problem of Chinn and the Chlnei'c, so is it with 
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Chinese architectine. From an architectural 
point of view, this is a very novel and interesting 
subject. A style never dreamed of by Europeans 
is adopted quite freelj', and a design which they 
call irrational and unnatural is e.\-ecuted ^rith 
success. Little wonder, therefore, that we find 
few students of Chinese architecture, and those 
few touching on the subject hut superficially. 

The style of the architecture is a combination of 
the trabeated and arcuated systems, the materials 
consisting of wood, brick, and stone. The curved 
roof, -with the skyward -projecting eaves, forms the 
principal feature of the building. This feature is 
especially noticeable in Southern China. Generally 
speaking, however, both the plan and the elevation 
are monotonous, and the complete structure is 
rigidly symmetrical. The mode of decoration 
is strikingly peculiar. The exterior is usually 
coloured bnght red ; and temples and palaces are 
sometimes decorated M-ith ornamental sculptures 
and paintings. Gorgeous colours are applied to 
the interior, and the whole appearance of rooms 
and fumitiire is very picturesque. Red is the 
predominant colour, and then blue, green, and 
yellow (gold). Northern China is destitute of 
trees, as rain falls only once a year. Hence the 
building materials are principally brick and stone. 
Consequently a trabeated system of wood and an 
arcuated of stone have developed simultaneously. 
On the other hand, the abundance of trees in the 
South has given an impulse to a considerable 
development of wooden buildings, with deeply 
enrveu and boldly projecting eaves. As to the 
origin of the concave outline of the roof, there is 
diversity of opinion. The present ivriter considers 
it but a natural result of the necessity of making 
a gradual change in the slope of the roof as it 
approaches the eaves, and of the maintenance of 
harmony with their curves. The fact is that the 
bold curve of the eaves always follows the bold 
concave of the roofs. It is rather strange that the 
plan of Chinese architecture is always an arrange- 
ment of rectangular blocks ; not a single example 
of roofing on irregular plans is knoum. This is 
due to tne direct transmission of the ideas of 
primitive times, and is a good illustration of the 
stagnant mind of the people. 

Chinese architecture may be called the architec- 
ture of colouring. Without colours it is a bare, 
rugged skeleton. Both without and irithin colours i 
are profusely adopted. The fondness for red be- 
trays the primitive mind. But this primitive 
colouring is in harmony and uniformity uith the 
taste of the primitive plans and elevations. The 
simplicity and coarseness of the construction and 
the carelessness of workmanship are beyond ex- 

ression, especially in the productions of recent 

ate. The exaltation of art and the execution of 
details have been entirely ignored by modem 
architects. 

Historically, Chinese architecture may be ar- 
ranged as follows : ( 1 ) Chinese architecture proper 
(B.C. 2200-A.D. C8, i.e. from the earliest histoncal 
age to the introduction of Buddhism : Hsia, Shang, 
Chou, Ch’in, and the earlier Han Dynasties); (2) the 
rise of Buddhist architecture (A-D. CS-A-D. 618, *.y. 
from the introduction of Buddhi^ to the Six 
Dynasties : the later Han, both Chins, Snng, Ch’i, 
Lian, ChGn, and Sui Dynasties, and also ^ye^, Ch'i, 
Chou of the North Dynasties) ; (3) Buddhist archi- 
tecture in full splendour (A.D. 618-A.D. 1200, i.c. 
T’ang, Wutai, and Sung Dynastie.s) ; and (4) the 
introduction of Llimai.sm (A.D. 12G0-prescnt day, 
i.e. Yuen, Ming, and Ch’ing Dynasties). 

0) Cnt vu the period of paliee bcL'd!,'!?. Unforto- 
cit-Iy, no ruins »re In exlstesce for cur inresUirstlon. Fron * 
ttudt of the tin-.?. fcoircTer, we Cnd thit there etlr;c*l dcrin- 
lhl» i'erie.l E''srn;f. tut palace* »r.d tower*, trre*t In »r,a 

in tuch M A-Fan; of the Chin etnperor 6h!h- 


tVhuan-l?, and Chang-LC, nnd Wcl-Tang of the Haa The rtUct 
which show most dearly the structural aspect and treatment ol 
details ot that time are the reliefs of AVu-liin-Tru, though tha 
monument itself belongs to the later Han Dvnasty. From them 
we can trace long projected wooden caves, 'halustraded towers 
various kinds ot carj-atids, richly decorated roofs, eta 

(2) The second period may be divided into the later Han and 
the North and South Djiiastles. During the North and South 
Djmasties the influence of Buddhist architecture began to be 
felt. The style of Buddhist architecture remained without 
much alteration, any change being conflned to the inner 
arrangement and decorations. But for pagodas and those 
particular buildings required by the new religion, an entirely 
new system was imported from Central Asia, Scarcely any 
architectural relics of the Six Dynasties have been discovered, 
but the style la fairly well represented in the treatment of care 
temples nnd reliefs. Specimens of the later We! are found at 
Shlh-fou-szu in Yun-gan, near Ih-rnng, Shan-si ; at Kung- 
bsieu, Ho-tian ; at Lung-men, near LC-jung, etc. 

(8) The third period may do divided into the earlier Tang, 
the later Tang, nnd Sung. In the earlier T’ang, Buddhist 
architecture nnd all other branches of art had rcach^ the height 
of their grandeur, nnd from the later Tang to Sung they began 
to decline continuously. During that time elaborate Taoistic 
temples were also built. Tlio pagodas of Tyu-wen-sru and of 
Obicn.fon-Bzu, at Si-nn, Shen-sf, are specimens of Uie earlier 
T’ang. The two pillars nnd the two stone pagodas of Ung-jin- 
Biu at Hangchow, Che-klang, are most prooably remains o! the 
Five D^masties. Besides, dilapidated temples nnd pagoda* 
belonging to the Five Dynasties and Sung are found In various 
parts ot Southern China. 

( 4 ) The fourth period is divided as follow* : (olThe Yuen. With 
the introduction ot Liimalsm channs were Drought about in 
art. A fine specimen ot this time is lb* arch ot Ohu.yung.kwan, 
near Pc-klng. There are also the rock^ut sculptures at Feh- 
lei-fung, at the front ot Ling-yin^iu, Hang-chow. (b) The 
Ming, BcmnlDB of this period are abundant everywhere. The 
old palaces at Nan-king and eeveral ot the Pc-klng palace* are 
examples, and there is also an innumerable number of pagoda*. 
(e) The Oh’ing. Somewhat notewortlw relics belonging to tlie 
reigns of the emperors Kung-hs! and Ob’ien-Inng are in ebund- 
ance, but the prt^uctions ot later date are valueless. 

Thns Chinese architecture developed rapidly 
with the introduction of Buddhism, nnd reached 
its golden age under the T’ang Dynasty, From tlio 
Sung it gradually degenerated dotvn to the pre- 
sent day, when its ancient splendour has entirely 
vanished. 

For convenience’ sake, we may classify Chinese 
architecture according to the religions which have 
influenced the thoughts and arts of the people; 
Confucianism, BuddluBm, Taoism, nnd Muham- 
madanism. Othei-s, such ns ZoroastrinnLsm, Manl- 
chfcism, Nestorianism, and Judaism, wore of a 
temporary nature, and have left no nrchitectunil 
remains. Then wo have n groun of secular nrehi- 
tccturo t castles, palaces, dwelling-houses, etc., 
which tvill be treated below. 

I. Confudan Architecture. — The religion which 
has spread all over China, and is held in reverence 
by all the people, is Confucianism. Temples, known 
as Hsin-sMh-miao or WSn-mtao (the latter difTorent 
from Wu-niiao [sec § 3 )), are dedicated ovemvhero 
in cities and toivns. The most cclchratctf one lis 
in Ch’U-fon-hsien, Shantung, the birthplace of the 
sage. The temples of Pc-lang and of Nan-king 
are well known, the former on account of the stone 
drums in the Ta-ch'tng-mtn, and the latter on 
account of its immense size. But from an archi- 
tectural iroint of view they show very little variety 
of plan and elevation. 

The main edifice of the temple is the Ta-ehing- 
tien, built on a high platform, two-storeyed, and 
mostly hip-roofed. In the centre of the Intenor 
the tablet of Chi-slicng-k’nng-tzu {' the most sacrwl 
Confucius ') is enshrined. To its left, the tablets of 
Tsung-sbeng-ts’Cng-tzn and Ya-sheng-mfing-tru. 
and to the right, those of Fn-sheng-ynen-tra and 
Shu-sheng-tzu-szn-tru, are arranged. As a rnle, 
there are also the tablets of the twelve diftop'M. 

In front of the Ta-cKlng-tien i.s the Jb-c/i’/ao-wn, 
nnd in front of the rntn is a pond, nnd etUl farUifr 
fonv.ard is &j>ni-lcru (popularly Imown ns the 
hsi-ntj-mfn). On the siaes of those Lnildingi' there 
arc the East nnd the West corridon>, 
behind the Ta-el'fng-tUn there is a baiiding whirh 
Ls sometimes called Chwg-iJitv.g-tru. M ithin thr 
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Ta-ch’Sng-min there are sometimes a bell- tower and 
a drum-tower facing each other. The general 
arrangement of these buildings resembles that of 
the Buddhist tenmle ; e.g. Ta-ch’eng-tien stands for 
FoU‘ticn, Ta-ch'ehq-min for Tien-wang-tien, etc. 
As a rule, the }v6n-miao is combined Avitli the 
institution of learning. One of the most famous 
Institutions is Pai-lu-shu-yiian, at the foot of 
Wu-lao-f6ng, a south-east peak of Lu-shan in 
Nan-kung-fo, Kiangsi. This was established by 
Ohu-tzu. The largest among numerous buildings 
in the compound is ffsien-hsien-sku-yiian. Withm 
the gate there is a court-yard, with fifteen cells on 
either side. Then comes the W 6n-hui-t'ang ( ‘ meet- 
ing-hall ’), and behind it another court, with five 
cells on either side. Last of all, the two-storeyed 
chun-f&ng-lou is reached. The architectural system 
of educational buildings is more or less similar to the 
above. The Kung-yiian is an examination hall for 
the degree of chU-jSn, and is noted for its extensive 
scale. One in Nan-king is said to be ample enough 
to accommodate over ten thousand students. In 
fact, learning in China means Confucian teach- 
ing ; hence the relation of schools to the Wen-miao 
is similar to that of monasteries to the Buddhist 
temple. 

2. Buddhist Architecture. — ^The most important 
factor in the development of Chinese architecture 
is Buddhism. History says that in the reign of 
Ming-ti of the later Han the new religion was first 
introduced into China (65 A.D.), and Pai-ma-szu 
was built at L8-yang. Henceforward it spread and 
flourished continuously, until the meridian was 
reached under the Six Dynasties and the T’ang. 
The North Dynasty felt its influence more than the 
South, the earlier Si-an and L6-yang and the later 
Lu-shan and Chien-yeh (now Nan-king) being the 
centres. The highest pagoda ever recorded was 
built in Ynng-ning-szu by the Empress Dowager 
Hu of the North Wei. . It is said to have been 
900 ft. high, with a fininl of 100 ft. But Buddhism 
suffered from the corruptions and disorders that 
were prevalent from the later T’ang to the Five 
Dynasties, and no temples of any importance were 
b^t. A temporary revival began under the earlier 
Sung, resulting in elaborate temple-building in 
Southern China during the South Sung Dynasty. 
T’ien-tai-shan, Lin-gan (now Hang-chow), Ching- 
ling (now Nan-king), and their neighbourhoods were 
the centres. Under the Yiian Dynasty, L&maism 
was made the State religion. The architectural 
stylo of L&ma temples ^es not differ from that 
of Buddhist, except in the occasional application of 
Tibetan styles to details, and the importation of 
new images and ritual articles. One new feature 
is the introduction of a pa^da which is a direct 
copy of a Tibetan model. Smee the Ming Dynasty, 
Buddhism has been in a dormant state, greatly in- 
fluenced byLSmaism. In earlier days. Buddhism 
was divided into thirteen sects, but under the later 
T’ang only three prevailed : Vinaya sect, Dhyfina 
sect, and Sukhhvatl sect. Dhyfina was subdivided 
into five sects. At present this is the ruling sect. 
Other shades of belief being indistinguishable. 
We may say that the architectural features are 
practically common to all sects. Among the 
temples now existing are Yung-wo-kun in Pe-king 
and several other temples on the Western hills 
outside of the city. Wu-tai-shan in Shan-si, 
T’iontai-shan, Pn-t’o-shan, T’ien-t’ung-shan, T’ien- 
omn-shan in' Chfi-kig, Lu-shanan in Kiang-si, 
Womoi-shan in Szu-chwan, etc., are widely knoivn, 
but they are almost in ruins and deserted, without 
a trace of their former splendour. 

The commonest arrangement of Buddhist archi- 
tecture is ns follows : — Lu the main front there is 
the first gateway (shan~in(n), wherein usually two 
guardian figures (cr-fien) arc kept. Then comes 


the t’ien-wang-tien (‘temple’). In the centre of 
this temple an image of Maitreya with the features 
of Pu-tai is enshrined ; behind Maitreya, and back 
to back, is a standing figure of Vedadeva. In the 
four comma are the su-tim-vxtn^ (‘four heavenly 
kings’); in the North-east is Virhpftksha with a 
harp, in the South-east Dhrita-rflshtra with a 
sword, in the North-west Vaisravana with an 
umbrella, and in the South-west VirOdhaka grasp- 
ing a serpent. Behind the t’icn-wang-ticn is the 
ta-iien, known by various names, such as Ta~ 
hsiuny-pao-tien or Fou-tkn. Here the Buddha 
and eighteen Arhats are enshrined. 

StiU further behind the ta-tien are sometimes the 
fa-t'ang (‘preaching hall’), tsang-ching-M (‘lib- 
rary’), and fan-chang (‘cloister for head priest’). 
To the right and left of the above buildings are 
corridors, divided into sections, used for various 
purposes. Generally there are the Jee-t'ang (‘re- 
ception hall’), ch'ieh-lan-ticn (‘shrine for the 
guardian god ’), tsu-shih-ticn {‘ shrine for the 
founder of the sect’), shan-Vang (‘meditation 
hall’), ch'i-t’ang (‘eating hall'), yun-shui-t’ang 
(‘ cloister for mendicant priests ’), etc. To the right 
and left of the t’ien-wang-tien a bell-tower and a 
drum-tower stand facing each other, sometimes 
with the addition of a pagoda. 

The pagoda is the most interesting and tasteful 
of Buddhist buildings, there being numerous 
varieties of form. Its origin is the stupa of India, 
obviously transported from Central Asia and India. 
The process of the modification of form is not yet 
plain, as even the pagodas of a very remote period 
seen on reliefs and carvings are many-storeyed, 
already losing the shape of the_ origmal stupa. 
The pagoda or Tzu-en-szu, Si-an, is the oldest now 
in existence, and is said to be a copy of a model 
from Central Asia. It is seven-storeyed, and square 
in plan. Others are mostly seven- to thirteen- 
storeyed, octagonal, and built of brick. One in 
T’ien-ning-szu, Pe-king, is an example of the kind. 
In the Southern China and Yanze valleys seven- 
storeyed and hexagonal pagodas are also seen. The 
Lfima pagoda is merely a copy of a Tibetan model, 
the ongin of which is an Indian stiipa. They are 
abundantly seen in Northern China, and a beauti- 
ful example is that of Pai-ta-szu of Pe-king. 

3. Taoist Architecture. — There is no special 
style of architecture in Taoism, as it is practically 
borrowed from Buddhism. With a slight modifica- 
tion of the images and ritual articles, a Buddhist 
temple gives a good idea of the Taoist temple, 
such as 18 represented in Pai-yun-kuan at Pe-king. 
Behind the entrance pai-lou there is a shan-m6n ; 
and then comes a hng-huan-txen, where at the 
centre and in the four comers the images of Lin- 
kuan are enshrined, corresponding to the t'ien~ 
wang-tien of a Buddhist temple. Then there is the 
yu-huang-tien, where Yii-huan is worshipped ; the 
lao-lu-tien for the seven sages of Taoism ; the cKiu- 
tsu-tien, and the su-yu-tim successively follow. In 
the last hall even the ‘Eight Treasures ’ of LSma- 
ism are contained. 

Temples for Chinese gods owe their origin to 
Taoism. The architectural stylo is Buddliist, 
with the following exceptions : at the front they 
have a stage for theatrical purposes, and before 
the stage there is an extensive court-yard ; the 
architectural details are more minute, and the 
decorations more elaborate. The Kuan-ti-miao, 
or TTu-miao, is seen everywhere in China. Hero 
Kuan-yu is worshipped, always attended by his two 
followers, Ch’ou-ta’ang and Kuan-ping. The cheng- 
huang-miao is a guardian temple of toivn and 
village. Numerous temples, such bs Win-chang- 
miao (* Temple of the Star-god ’), Ts’ausJien-miao 
('Temple ot the god of Wealth’), Suo-shen-miao 
(‘Temple of the god of Eire’), FSng-shen-iniao 
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(‘Temple of the god of ^yind’), Shuishen-hun 
(‘Temple of the god of Water’), Niang-niang-miao 
(‘ Temple of the god of Love ’), and many others for 
‘ profane ’ gods, and occasionally many-storeyed 
temples such as Yiin-huang-ki ana K’uei-hsing-lou, 
are abundant all over China. 

4. Muhammadan Architecture. — Since the first 
mosque was built at Canton in the 7th cent. A.D., 
Muhammadanism has seen many ebbs and flows 
during the course of time, but it is flourishing far 
and wide. Ardent adherents are numerous, espe- 
cially in the prounces of Kan-su and Shen-si. All 
the architectural relics of old days have been lost ; 
according to investigations made by the writer, 
there is none older than the early part of the 
present dynasty. The temple is known by the one 
name Cn’ing-cMn-szu, or popularly, Li-pai-szti. 
In style it resembles an ordinary Chinese temple ; 
but tlie plan and the interior arrangement show the 
characteristic traits of the faith of foreign origin. 
The building consists of porch, hall, and sanctuaiy. 
The roofs are also divided into three distinct 
sections. The sanctuary is either square or hex- 
agonal in plan, two- or three-storeyed, and pagoda- 
shaped, instead of domed like the mosques m other 
countries ; the inner wall is niched, with a mihrab, 
and decorated with arabesque and Arabic charac- 
ters. The hall is usually divided into front and back 
portions, with an arcade between. The minhar 
IS placed at the right-hand comer of the back hall, 
where decorations of arabesque and Arabic charac- 
ters are again executed here and there. Near the 
hall there is sometimes a fountain, and sometimes 
a hall for purification. Occasionally halls for the 
head priest, for receptions, etc., are arranged as in 
a Buddhist temple. Often even the interior of the 
ball is of a Chmese style, entirely losing all signs 
of Muhammadanism. Thus in a Chinese mosque 
there is neither dome nor minaret ; it U but a 
slight modification of an ordinaiy Chinese temple. 

5. Tombs. — The ancient Chinese tombs were 
simply low artificial mounds where coffins wore kept 
Later on, monuments were erected, accompanied 
by stone figures of men and animals. This custom 
was prevalent as early os the later Hon Dynasty, 
and still exists at the present day. Massively 
designed mausoleums of the T’ang Dynasty may be 
soon in the neighbourhood of Si-an. Earth is raised 
in a mound, and human and animal figures of stone 
are erected on the site. Hsiao-ling in Nan-king 
and Shih-san-ling in the north of Pe-king are the 
mausoleums of tne hDng Dynasty, They are of 
the same design ; pai-lou, ta-hung-min, pei-lou, 
stone-men, stone-animals, and then again gates 
and archways loading to the lost mound. The 
mausoleums of Tai-tsu and Tai-tsung of the present 
djmasty are near hlukden. They are simply 
copies of the Ming mausoleum. In the tomb of an 
ordinary person there are no stone-figurc-s. It is a 
little cone-shaped mound, often enclosed by earth 
heaped up in the shape of a horse-shoe. Sometirnes 
the coffin is placed in a cave made on a hill-side 
and covered with stone slabs. Sometimes a stone 
chamber is built to coutain the coffin. The tombs 
of priests arc pagodas of either brick or stone, or 
pagoda-shaped monuments of some archUcctural 
dc-sign. There arc, of conTse, many varieties. 

6 . Secular Architecture. — Castles, palaces, meet- 
ing-halls, dwelling-houses, and the like, are dis- 
tinguished from ecclesiastical architecture. The 
castle i-s surrounded by high strong waits of brick. 
Battlements, with cmorasurcs, are erected on the 
walls. The entrances consist of double gates 
{t/ueh-chtng ) : beyond the first the path toms 
sharply and lead-s to another. The npj>er p,art of 
the gate is a two-storeved tower, and beneath is a 
vaulted pas-'-ige, which can be clowi at w-ill by 
huge doors strcngtlicned by bands of iron. On a 


large building in the main street of the city there 
stand bell- and drum-towers for reporting the time, 
the upper part being the tower and the lower the 
passage. The present mode of palace architecture 



system The front part, which is used for public 
audiences, m called chao, and the back, for private 
audiences, is t'ing. The architectural mode of the 
tien and the inSn does not differ from that of the 
temples already described. Here the T’an, or plat- 
form for nature- and ancestor-worship, may bo in- 
cluded, for which the T’ien-t’an at JPe-king is so 
famous. 

A building called hui-hian is an assorably-hnll 
for colonial clans and commercial guilds. The 
club-system is wonderfully developed in Chinn, 
and there are magnificent buildings for the purpose. 
In front they have a theatrical stage facingan o.xten- 
sivo court-yard, which is surrounded by corridors. 

Dwelling-houses in Northern Chinn vary in some 
respects from those of the South. In general, 
the premises ore enclosed by high walls. At 
the entrance is a gate ivith a cell, and then 
a court-yard. A second gate with corridors, a 
second court-yard, a third gate with corridors, 
a third court-yard, etc., are repeated in the same 
manner, the number of gates and yards indicating 
the wealth and rank of the occupant. The Jiotise 
itself is a simple repetition of rectangular blocks 
and corridors. Tlie unsuitable materials, the heavy 
mode of construction, the defectiveness of lighting 
and ventilation, etc., detract from its architectural 
value ; but, on the whole, wth its fantastic fea- 
tures, it presents a picturesque appearance. 

C. ITO. 

ARCHITECTURE (Christian),— Although it 
is possible to discuss the different cdificM erected 
by Christians in divers times and places, it is nio.st 
important, at the outset, to dispel any of those 
misconceptions which would suppose that there over 
was any Christian style ns such. The Gothic archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages has often been spoken 
of as Christian architecture par excellence, and un- 
doubtedly it is the most important of the styles in 
which Christians have erected their building, and 
being the stylo of our own country, it naturally 
demands the largest share of our attention. But 
Christianity, as such, never has created, and never 
could create, a stylo of architecture, any more than 
it could create a stylo of mathematics, or science, 
although it may make use of nil of them. It has 
used buildings of the Latin, Byzantine, Moorish, 
Gothic, and Kcnaissancc, and even the Greek styles, 
which aifier from each other as much as one style 
of architeotnro can differ from another; and the 
differences are dne to differences in the msthctic 
oxpros.sion of the people. These may be associated 
■with other differences of character which may nflcct 
the forms of Christianity itself, but they arc both 
the outcome of causes behind ; the one w not the 
cause of the other. A certain typo of man will 
produce a certain typo of art and a certain type of 
Christianity, but the typo of Christianity does not 
make the type of art, any more than the type of 
art makes tne type of Christianity. Even schools 
of science or philosophy may be coloured in the 
same way. The failure to grasp this very simple 
fundamental principle has led to mneh award 
criticism and a complete misunderstanding of art 
and architecture. Donbtle-*.s the CTUse Is to be 
sought In the fact that to bo a Christian it is no. 
neceasaiy to be an artist, and many a goo-i Chrw- 
tian, quite innocent of any knowledge of art, |ia» 
endeavoured, in the light of what he diu under- 
8t.and, to interpret things which he did not nri'-er- 
stand. 
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' All this does not alter the fact that a church is a | 
definitely Christian building erected for Christian 
purposes, and as such it ^vil^ in many ways reveal 
this fact ; but, at the same time, its principal archi- 
tectural qualities are ajsthetio rather than religious, 
and a building such as St. Paul’s is architecturally 
more akin to Castle Howard than to 'Westminster 
Abbey, which, in its turn, claims a closer kin- | 
ship with Westminster Hall or the towm halls of 
Be^ium. The architecture of the Middle Ages 
was as much an architecture of castle and hall 
as of cathedral and church, and is as closely re- 
lated to the spirit of chivalry and romance as to 
Christianity. Medimval Christianity, chivalry, 
romance, and architecture are alike the outcome 
of the media3val man ; one is not the cause of 
the other, even a,lthough there is a certain 
amount of interaction. To speak of Christian 
architecture, then, as a parallel term with Greek 
architecture, is entirely illogical. In this article, 
therefore, we can examine Christian buildings in 
various styles of architecture, although we cannot 
strictly speak of Christian architecture as such. 
It may also be possible to show how Christian 
building doubtless left some impress upon the 
several styles of which it made use. 

1 . Latin Architecture. — The earliest form, of 
church unth which we have any intimate acquaint- 
ance is the so-called Christian basilica, and its 
origin is exceedingly difiScult to trace. One thing 
at least is clear ; it is not directly derived from 
the Roman basilica, as was absurdly suggpted^ in 
an uncritical and unhistorical age. The Christian 
church naturally developed from humble begin- 
nings, where two or three might gather together ; 
and such a lordly prototype is impossible. It used 
even to be suggested that the actual basilicas were 
the first Christian churches. But, as Christianity 
was some 300 vears old before the conversion of 
Constantine, tne Christians could not have had 
the remotest chance of using these buildings, 
ilorcpver, even after A.D. 312 (the date of Con- 
stantine’s conversion), the basilicas were stUl re- 
quired for their original purpose, and could not 
have been handed over to what, even at that time, 
was but a minority of the peojple. During all 
these three hundred years the Christians had re- 
quired places of worship, and undoubtedly a more 
or less definite arrangement of their buildings bj' 
tliat time had become crystallized. 

As nn instance of the feebleness of the argument, not to say 
the gross perversion of the contexts, we may note the follow- 
ing— one of the main passages quoted in favour of this theory. 
In n laudatory piece of uTiting by Ausonius addressed to the 
Emperor Gratian thanking him for the consulship, we find the 
following passage : * Quis, inquam, locus cst, qul non bene- 
Doiis tuis agitet, inllammctr Nullus, Inquam, Imperator 
Auguste, quin ndmirandum spociem tujo venerationis incutiat ; 
non palatium, quod tu, cum terriblle ncceperis, nraabilc prxsti- 
'tisti : non forum, et basilica olim negotiis plena, nunc votis, 
votisquo pro tua salute susceptis.' The passage is given by 
Professor Baldwin Brown in nls admirably suggestive work, 
From Schola to Cathedral (I8S6), and, os ho points out, vows 
for nn Emperor’s welfare in palace, forum, basilica, or senate 
house (mentioned later), ore scant . evidence that any one of 
these places was turned into n church, and why the basilica 
should be singled out from the others with which it is coupled 
remains a mystery. 

Leaving such puerilities, _ it remains perfectly 
true that the Christian basilica in the 4tb cent. 
A.D. boro some resemblance to the Roman basilica, 
although it has never been proved that the Roman 
basilica was even roofed in ; but one might ns well 
argue from a modem fleet as to the impearance of 
the Spanish Armada, the interval oi time being 
the same, and the development of (Christianity as 
rapid ns tlint of our fleets. "NVlint was the case in 
A.D. 350 is of little value ns evidence for what was 
the rase at the beginning of the Christian era, in 
architecture just ns in nnjdhing else. 

The earliest Christian services were held in the 
Jewish synagogues, nnd in private houses ; and in 


comparatively early times we find the Christians 
legally occupying the position of the sodalicia, 
which correspond to our Friendly and Burial 
Societies. These Societies often possessed a scttola, 
or lodge-room, where they held their banquets in 
honour of the deceased. 

These three forms of building may all have in- 
fluenced the early form of the Christian church, 
although it should be noted that the scuola, with 
its apse, was probably itself derived from the 
large private hall, which often had an apsidal 
termination. 



On the whole, the largest influence may be as- 
signed to the private house (fig. 1). Certainly such 
houses were made over to the Christians for their 
use, and it may be even more than a coincidence 
that we find in the atrium of the early church the 
atrium of the Grmco-Roman house, in the cloisters 
the peristyle of the house, and in the church itself 
the hall, meus, or principal chamber, as at St. 
Ambrogio, RClan (ng. 2), or the Church of the 
Natmty at Bethlehem, where the atrium is re- 
duced to a simple narthex. 

The narthex, which gradually disappears from 
the Christian church, was the outer vestibule into 
■which catechumens and penitents were pemiitted 
to enter, who were not admitted into the church 
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itself. It is probable that the atrium originally 
served a sunUar purpose, and the idea may be de- 
rived from the Court of the Gentiles in the Jewish 
Temple. 

Some of the earliest actual places of meeting 
that still exist are the little chapels such as 
that in the catacomb of St. Agnese (fig. 3) ; but 
their value as evidence is slight, as the conditions 
were peculiar, and the foirm caused by throwing 
two or three cell.s together was the result of ne- 
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cessity rather than choice. The several cells may 
suggest dh-isions between the sexes or simply be- 
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tween clergy and laity, the clergj- fairly obviously 
occupjing the end cell and the bishop the seat at 
the end. The altar must have been somewhere 
in the body of the chapel, and as there is no trace 
of it, it was presumably in the form of a Avooden 
table. ButcA’cn this cannot he dated earlier than 
A.D. 250, and there is room for much change in a 
couple of hundred years. 

'Vvhat, then, are the characteristics of the early 
Christian basilica Avhcn first it emerges into the 
light of history ? It is a three- or five-aisled hall, 
with the central aisle rising higher than the others 
and lit by a clercstoiy. At the end of the central 
aisle, generally the Avest end, is an apse containing 
the seats of the clergy. The entrance is at the 
opposite end, and beyond that is a narfchex, and 
sometimes a complete atrium. The baptistery, 
commonly of circular or octagonal form, is usually 
in a separate building, on the other side of the 
atrium, or of the narthe.x, as at Parenzo. In the 
latter arrangement Ave may possibly see the origin 
of the German tAA-o-apsed church. 



Occasionally, particularly in Home, there is a 
space in front of the apse, and a great arch is throAvn 
across the last pair of columns, knoAA-n as the trium- 
phal arch, as in Santa Maria in Trastcvero (figs. 6, 
7, and 10). 

In this space is seen by some the origin of 
the later transept, but it does not occur in the 
Ravenna churches, and the later transept probably 
has a double origin ; and tliis is, at any rate, not 



AA-^ not a usual feature of the public basilica, and, 
AAhen it did occur, it AA'as practically in a separate 
part of the building. The columns in the Cliris- 
tian basilicas, particularly in the case of Rome, Avere 
stolen from earlier buildings, and it is verv usual to 
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find that they do not match. This also accounts 
for the poor proportions of the earlier Christian 
buildings in Rome, as compared AA'ith those in 
RaA'cnna, AA’hcre there Avas no such aA-ailnblo Ei)o_il 
to hand, and the buDders had to fall back upon their 
oAA'n resources. At first the horizontal entablature 
is more common, but it is gradually superseded by 
an arcade of arches, Avhich gives an appearance of 
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the only factor. Tiie building avos apparently 
roofed AA'ith a simple open timber roof. The flat 
ceilings that occur in some Roman e-xarnplcs are 
late Renaissance, although thej-may pos.siblyrepre- 
sent something older. They arc rarely found clsc- 
Avhere, but are snjipo«cd by some to have been a 
feature of the Roman public basilica (fig. G). _T)ic 
Avails Avore generally of brick, and comparatiA'cly 
tliin, as there AA-as onl}' the Avooden roof to .support. 
Unlike the Roman h.asilira, it had no galleries, nnd 
consequently avc find a A-cry largo Avajl space alioA'c 
the line of columns (fig. 7). This /oniie<l an 
excellent field for pictorial decoration, and at the 
s.Ainc tiraedistinguisliod it from the public Rasiliea. 
Mcith^'r AA'cre tbe columns rctnmeii across the end 
opfio'-ite to tbe apso, p.t any rate in Italy, as AA-as 
the ca«c AA'ith the Homan building. 

On the AA'holc at“o, it seen'.* probable that the apse 


greater height to the building, altboiigb tlic neces- 
sarily AAnder intcrcolumniations detract somcAvliat 
from the cflbct of length. The principal entrance 
AA'as perhaps more often at the cast end, folIoAvmg 
the arrangement of the temples of Greece. But the 
qnc.stion of orientation AA'as of little moment, ana 
churches faced in any direction. After the cii'torn 
of haA'ing the entrance ntthcAvest, and theaU.arat 
the east, came into vogue, as in England to-<!ftj'i 
it AA'as hardly cA'cr more than a Northern fa-hion. 
MorcoA-er, the first fashion Avas exactly the irycr'c 
AA'aA*, AA'ith tlic altar at the Ave‘t. The fret 
that we know to liavc had an altar al the e.V't ene 
AA-as built in A.D. 470 (.St. Agatha, RarennaJ. U! 
the e.arly churches in Rome 40 out of 50 have ne. 
their altar* at the ea''t. , 

The altar or table in the 5th rent, via* a. -t 
oppo'-'ito end from the main (■iitran'‘e, hut in vi 'J 
b>ly of the church in front of the .".jr'e, rt> arrang’"'- 
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the following churches in Italy show the old plan 
more or less undisturbed: — ^Torcello Cathedral, 
St. Apollinare in Classe, Eavenna, and Parenzo 
Cathedral (figs. 8, 11, and 4). (Tlie bishop presided 
in a raised seat in the centre of the apse, very much 
as did tlie president at the table in the early scuola.) 
Outside Italy, in the East, where there has been 
less change and alteration, such churches are quite 
numerous, but the following instances •will sufnce : 
— Ezra, Pitzounda, Moch'wi, Bedoohwinta, Abu 
Sargah (fig. 14), Dair-as-Suriani. Bedocmrinta 
has the seats at the back and down both sides, 
advancing even beyond the altar (fig. 9). 


"1 BEIDOCHWINTA.. 
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Churches "with the altar in the body of the 
church, and the bbhop’s seat behind, but without 
the other seats, are familiar in Italy. There seems 
also to have been an arrangement, at any rate 
sometimes,_for the lesser clergy and choir, wliereby 
they occupied all the space immediately in front of 
the alkar and were separated from the laity by a 
low screen. In the old church of St. Clemente in 
Eome, this screen, part of which is built from the 
actual pre-existing screen, may be taken to repre- 
sent the original arrangement. 

The floors of the churches were of ordinary marble 
mosaic, but tliishas often been altered in later times, 
and we see the so-called Cosmati work made •ndth 
largepieces of emloured marble, surrounded by small 
mosaic, and this, again, by bands of white marble. 

A good example of the basilican church is 


S. Paolo fuori le mura. Borne (fig. 10). This, 
although almost entirely a modem restoration after 
the lire of 1823, is still the best representative of a 



f reat five-aisled basilica that has come down to us. 
t is 400 ft. long and 200 ft. wide, with a central 
aisle of 78 ft. The complete atrium of Old St. 
Peter’s is here represented only by a narthex. 
The bema hardly projects beyond the aisle wadis, 
and is peculiar in being double. It is in area among 
the largest churches in Cluristendom ; but it is quite 
a simple thing to build these comparatively low 
buildings, with their light wooden roofs. There 
are 19 columns with pseudo-Corinthian capitals 
and a sort of Attic base. They are without flut- 
ings, and carry a series of simple, round arches. 
Above is a comice, and where there would be the 
galley in a Eoman basilica, or the triforium in a 
Gothic church, is a series of medallions. The 
triumphal arch is carried upon a pair of columns 
on plinths. These columns have Ionic capitals, 
and the whole arch forms a very imposing feature, 
although not comparable wth the great arches or 
the crossing in a Gothic cathedral. The general 
idsta is fine, although, partly from excessive 
breadth, and still more from an inadequate mark- 
ing of the bay divisions, which is so well managed 
in a Gothic cathedral, the length here is not felt. 
The church at present has a rich cofibred ceiling, 
but it is doubtful ivhether tliis would have been the 
case with the original church of the 4th centiuy. 


j_.5 ® 
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In Eavenna perhaps the noblest example is St. 
AppUinare in Classe. It illustrates the charac- 
teristics of the place, which on the whole shoira 
the indebtedness to Greek work even more than 
to Eome. As a result, the work forms a far more 
complete artistic unit};. Eveiything is designed 
for the position that it occupies, and is not the 
spoil from other days. The church is a three- 
aisled basilica and has no transeptal .space teforo 
the ap.se, thLs,_ as already stated, being what we 
should expect in Eavenna. In the dosseret above 
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the capitals, as at S. Vitale (fig. 12), and the poly- 
gonal exterior to the ap.^e.n-e see Byzantine features. 



The capitals are carved for their place. Above 
the nave arcade is a series of medallions, as in S. 
Paolo fuori le mura. Tho apso is raised, •with a 
small crj’pt holow it, and it retains the scats round 
the altar on the side opposite tho entrance. The 
brick exterior is bald to nideousness. 


but they are at the extreme end of the church 
even projecting beyond tho apse, and thev nro 
cut across by the main arcade of the church 
•which makes them more or less invisible, and 
in short, they are side chambers rather than a 
transept. Consequently there is no triumphal arch 



Other modified forms of the basilican church arc 
found in Egj’pt and in Syria. In both cases there 
seems to be a tendency to keep the form of tho 
apse only on the inside and to make the outside of 
the building square.^ Tlie Coptic churches in Egj’pt 
are generally triapsidal with three altars, an apse 
occurring at the end of each of the side aisle.s— a 
form we shall meet again later (fig. 14). Syrian 
churches generally show a marked reminiscence of 
the stylo of Ancient Greece, and arc liner in their 
work than those of the V'est. Not only were 
there many remains of ancient Greek work, but 
doubtless after the conquests of Alexander there 
•was a certain admixture of actual Greek blood in 
tho population. In many cases piers, and not 
columns, arc nsed, and the church is dirided into 
a few great square bays. Tho result is cnrionsly 



In tho Eastern Empire one of the best examples 
of tho Latin or basilican stvlc is St. Demetrius at 
Salonica. It has certain features, more or less 
cbaractcristic of tho East, which should bo noted. 
The colnrans nro retried across the building at 
the entrance end, which in this case is the west, 
and so fom\ a sort of inner narthex. Over tho 
aisles arc galleries for tho women — another arrange- 
ment common in the East. The canit.nls arc finclv 
can'cd, ns we have here the still bring Greek 
influence. This, as already indic.atcd, was felt in 
the SVest, It was long licforo tho Italian.s conld 
carve capitals or lay mo'.aics for thcnisolvc.*, and 
cither they made me of the old work, ns wc Imvc 
seen, or else the new work wa« executed by Greek 
workmen. Even in the Stb and flth centuries, •\vhcn 
the Italians l>cgan to copy the old work, theirs is 
very inferior and rude In comparison. In St. 
Dcnictriu* there arc fairly clearly definc<l pro- 
iection-s which |«erhapi may be termed tran''epta!, 



suggestive of somo of the later Romanesque Gothic 
churches. Almost invariably there is n narthex, 
and above this, and outside the building, often 
a gallery with columns, forming n sort of loggia 
which makes a verj' pleasing feature (fig. 115). .A 
point in Syrian construction might he noted ryhirh 
is pos-sibly another reminiscence of Greek tradition. 
There is a distinct aversion to the arch construe- 
tion, and often an arch is mcrolj' an .arch in fonn, 
or is reduced hi' corbelling to tho smalJcfit jKisyihlo 
limits (fig. 16). Note also anotlicr coiunion form 
shown in the figure. 



ni. ir. 


The Cliri'tian ba^ilic-a, llien, may 1"' con’iorrr , 
as a type of building, hnt hardly a ’•tylc of .arriu. 
lecture*, and although wc have !■"« that it w.as 
crec'cfl in various style*, they are all more or le^'a 
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continuation of the later Roman manner, affected 
nevertheless by different influences, as in Ravenna 
or Syria. It is perhaps convenient to group the 
■whole together as the Latin style, and remember 
that other buildings than churches "^vere built in 
it, but, as is natural from the lack of sacred 
association, they have very largely perished. 

2 . Byzantine Architecture. — In Italy, although 
Greeks to a great extent executed the -work, 
they were trammelled by the traditions on an alien 
soil, and by the masters they served ; but -when the 
seat of the Empire passed to Byzantium they were 
able to build more freely on their oivn lines, in 
their oivn country, and among their oivn traditions. 
The result was marvellous, and we find the speedy 
growth of one of the greatest styles of the world, 
culminating under Justinian, which itself gave 
birth to descendent styles, and is still a living 
influence. There are two great ways of cover- 
ing a square space so as to leave all the sides open 
— the intersecting vault and the dome. The first 
was used by the Romans, yet tlie full compre- 
hension of its principles and possibilities was not 
grasped until the Gothic architects invented^ the 
true rib. The dome was used hy the Byzantines, 
and although they cannot exactly be said to be the 
inventors, they perfected the system, and herein 
lies the great achievement of the style.^ The 
problem involved is the fitting of a hemisphere 
upon a square. Now, the circle may be made to 
touch either at the corners or at the centres of the 
sides. In the one case it is too big ; in the other it 
is too small (fig. 17, I and II). 


is open to certain objections. The apparent height 
is given only by the part above the arches, and the 
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In the former case we may carry up the sides 
of the square, so to speak, cutting ofl' the over- 
hanging portion of the hemisphere, and the dome 
then rests upon tho points of the square, and, pro- 
vided abutment is brought to resist the outward 
thrust upon the arches formed by this process, 
the dome is stable (fig. 17, I and III). 

Now, it is interesting to notice that these arches, 
formed by the intersection of tho planes of tho 
sides of the cube below the dome, are semicircular, 
and, further, the intersection of a sphere by a plane 
always gives a circle, and therefore it is always pos- 
sible to raise such a dome upon semicircular arches ; 
moreover, it is always possible to place one such 
dome up against another, and it is not necessary 
for the tioo domes to be of the same size. It is only 
necessarj’- that the chords upon which the arches 
rest should be of the same length ; the arches them- 
selvas wUl always be semicircles. It may also bo 
put conversely that tho intersection of two spheres 
is always in o, plane circle, and therefore tho inter- 
section of two domes always allows of the building 
of a plane atch ; and thereby the Byzantine archi- 
tect escaped the greatest difficulty of tho Gothic 
builders, who found that the intersections of their 
vaults were not in planes. This wn-s perhaps tho 
prmcip.al peculiarity or most indiridnal character- 
istic of the Byzantine style, which, in certain of 
its aspects, c.an bo described as a congeries of 
^obular forms gro-ning out of one another, as in 
tho case of a mass of soap bubbles, wliich perfectly 
illustrates the system (fig. 18, St. Sophia). 

But although such a dome, in its simple form as 
thus described, occurs in Byzantine architecture, it 
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resulting effect is comparatively low and flat. In 
order to remedy this, the dome is raised in one of 
tivo ways. The first is another instance of the 
intersecting spheres. A dome (as in fig. 17, II) ■with 
diameter equal to the diameter of the square, 
intersects, and rests upon, a dome (as in fig. 17, I) 
with diameter equal to tho diagonal of the square. 
Of the lower, nothing is left, save the ring upon 
■which the upper hemisphere rests, and the mur 
triangular portions that remain after the four sides 
of the square have been raised in the manner 
indicated above. These triangular portions are 
termed pendentives (fig. 18). 

This is the characteristic method of the first 
OTeat period of Byzantine architecture. But the 
dome may be even farther raised by the introduc- 
tion of a cylindrical drum between the dome itself 
and the pendentives. This is, on the whole, tho 
characteristic arrangement of the second period of 
Byzantine architecture, although it is not uni- 
versal. The same pendentive method may be 
employed above an octagon as above a square, and 
it 18 not uncommon to find such an octagon set 
within a square, and the lower dome, resting on the 
octagon and forming the pendentives, itself inter- 
sected by little domes that form semi-domes in the 
comer of the square (fig. 18). Another method, and 
one frequently used in the case of a dome upon an 
octagon, is a system of corbelling, wherein squared 
stones ore set horizontally, instead of radiating to 
the required curve of the dome. It is really the 
same system ns the domed chambers of the My- 
cenaean civUization, but in this case the surface of 
tho stones is not rounded off to the curved surface 
of tho vault (fig. 18, Corbelled Pendentive). 

The first CTeat period of B 3 -zantine architecture 
may be said to be from A.D. 500 to 600, but its 
principal achievements were all acconmlished in 
the first 60 years. Its croivning glory is St. Sophia, 
completed in A.D. 637. Then follows a blank inter- 
val during the Persian and Saracenic wars, until we 
come to the second CTcat period which lasted from 
the middle of the Otli cent, to the end of the 12th. 
In this period the great masterpiece is St. Mark’s at 
Venice. After this follows along period of decline, 
lasting till about the end of the 16th century. 

(rt) In tho first period tho plan generally approxi- 
mates to a square, and there is almost invariably 
a narthex, and often an exo-narthex bcj’ond that. 
The church is commonly entered by three doors, 
and a great dome covers the central area of the 
church, which contains the principal available open 
space. The dome rests upon piers, generally eight 
in number, between which are columns forming, in 
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the alternate intervals, semicircular niches n'hich 
extend the central area toward the comers of the 
square (fig. 19). There is an apse behind the altar 
containing the seats of the clergy. The outside of 
the apse is polygonal. The central apse in which 
the altar stands is shut ofif from the church hj* an 



iconostasis, and where there are two side apses 
there are generally two more of these screens. 
Tlie side apses, except in the rarest instances, do 
not contain altars. 

The whole style is much lighter and more skilful 
than that of the Komans, and the Byzantine builders 
made their domes generally of brick, using no con- 
Crete. Consequently the supporting piers were 
much less massive. Columns were used, ns wo 
have seen, not as an essential feature of eonstrue- 
tiop, but rather as screens, and to break up the 
building. Thus, by this slight use of the principle 
of multiplicity, they produce an efTcct of scale that 
the open, undivided building would lack. The 
columns have bases with a few simple moldings,* 
and a capital, generally most elaborate in execu- 
tion. Above the capital Ls the dosseret — one of the 
sign marks of Byzantine architecture. It is some- 
times said that its use is to enable the column to 
support the very thick wall above it. It may be 
BO, out the upper section of the dosseret is gener- 
ally about the same area as that of the capital 
itself, and, in any case, there is no advantage in 
diminishing to the bottom of the dosseret, and then 
starting with a large top to the capital, so as to 
diminish again. The very function of a capital is 
to do this work, and there is no reason why, if 
necessary, its sides should not slope inwards more I 
sharply. A capital that cannot do its work is a I 
solecism. It seems, perhaps, more likely that the 
dosseret is a curious sunaval of the entablature 
(fig. £?0). In any c.ase it is not a pleasing feature, 
^ylien it is .so reduced as to make merely a sort 
of double abacus, there is not the same objection, 
as the diminution in the upper one, or dosseret, 
makes it a mere molding, emphasizing the hori- j 
zontal nature of the abacus, as in some ex- , 
nmplcs in St. Sophia (fia 21) The shafts are 
commonl}’ monoliths of coloured marble, generally 
until an entasis but no flutes, and the whole style 
depends for its cfiect upon colour rather than upon 
solid fomis. The fonns that are used dewnd for 
their value upon p-attem, not upon mass, doubtless 
as the result of the same rcsthctic preferences where 
surface rather than solidity is used as the medium 
of expression. Hence we find no gre.at cornices, as 
in classic architecture, and no subdivided columns 
or ribs npon the vaults, as in Gothic architecture. 
The wall surfaces are flat and the decorations are 
fiat. There are practieallv no moldings, and the 
arches have plain soffits. I’linths or basemold.s to 
the wall, and string courses, are insignificant or 
altogether aleent. Tlie very comers, even, are 

* i* th? crrrcct n-H'rri! igwnin? r.CTTpto'ntly 


rounded off to allow of mosaics being carried round’ 
them. Hence the carving is all surface carving, 



and does not stand ont from the background. Tho 
drill plays an important part, and there is but littlo 
modelling; the effects are those of patterns with a 
dark background formed bj- deep drilling, which is 
sometimes undercut, so that the pattern is detached 
from the stono behind. _ Even the capitals have 
the same character ; projecting masses arc rarely 
found. As wholes they arc comparatively fonnless, 
although covered 'with the most intricate .surface 
work. Doors arc square-headed, although usually 
with an arch and tympanum above. Windows arc 
generally simple semicircular-headed openings, but 
sometimes two or three lights, with semicircular 
Jieads, are placed together with shafts, or plain 
unmoided nmllions, between. 


Large semicircular m'ndows are oecm^ionally 
divided up by .shafts, and even by a sort of 
transom bar, as at St. Sophia. The remit 1“ not 
beautiful. A more beautiful device i.s the thin 
slab of marble, often carved with the mo’t cx- 
quLsito patterns, which frequently fill.s tlic smalkr 
■window.s. These pattcm.s arc cut deeply into the 
marble, which is sufficiently translucent to .allov/ 
the light to come through. It is conceivable th.at 
this represents a Greek tr.Klition. 

The total result is a style casilj-gra-sped as far es 
its main architceturnl features arc conceme'i. _l‘‘e 
variety which nctu.ally cxisf.s is perhaps suq'riMng, 
considering that it i.s ncbioved ^^it!ltn sneh corn* 
p.arativcly narrow limit.". Of coiir-c it_ c.anno. 
amount to tho smricty found in the Gothic r-yw, 
which depends for its P'sthctic expression largc.y 

npon cornplc-xity, ivhcreas the Bypantine «tyie. m 
it.s pnroIvarchifcctur,al charnrfer, is whoIJy comf ' - 
Complexity, with a touch of K.n«terti barbarisru, 
make* its appearance on! v in the rurfaee orr.araei^. 

Tlie glory of Bymntino architer-ture of the i.rst 
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period — ^indeed of the whole style — is St. Sophia. 
This church was begun in a.D. 532 and completed 
in the extraordinarily short period of six years. 
This time can apply onlj' to the architecture, and 
much of the interior decoration must have beeu 
added afterwards. In the centre is a great dome, a 
trifle over 100 feet in diameter, and nearly as large 
as the dome of St. Paul’s, London. It rests on 
pendentives raised upon four immense piers. The 

f reat feature is the extension of this central space 
y two huge semi-domes of the same diameter as 
the principal dome, abutting against the arches of 
the pendentives. These semi-domes, together with 
the great masses of the piers in the direction of the 
length of the church, resist the thrust of the great 
dome in that direction. But the thrust in the 
direction across the church is met by enormous 
masses of masonry carried by arches over the aisles, 
and forming a bold, if somewhat extraordinanr, 
feature upon the outside of the buUding. The 
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result is the most spacious interior in the world. 
In order, however, to preserve the apparent as well 
as the actual size, there is a skilful arrangement 
of columns, in two storeys, in the great arches at 
the S.E. and N.W. .sides, and in the semicircular 
niches that avo have already seen ns characteristic of 
the first period of Byzantine architecture. These 
columns give something of the principle of multipli- 
city, and provide a unity of measurement, ivithout 
destroying the majestic simplicity of the whole. 

Tlio' central area is surrounded by aisles coixred 
with intersecting groined vaults, after the Roman 
manner, and at the lowest end is a fine narthex 
‘dO.'i ft. long. Over it is a gallery for the women, 
which is continued on cither side OA-cr the aisles. 
A gallery for the Avomcn is the usual arrangement 
in Byzantine churches, and may Vie contrn-sted lAuth 
the curious arrangement in the Basque proAunccs, 
Avhero there are two or three galleries, one above 
the other, for the men and thoboys. The lighting 
is efreoted by forty windows round the central 
dome and five in each of the semi-domc.s and the 
minor domes. AIkivc the two tiers of columns on the 


sides are two tiers of Avindows (fig. 23). There are 
also large AAundoAVS in the aisles. But in no case is 
the AA-indoAV arrangement satisfactory, and this is 
the Aveakest feature in the church. 

St. Sophia AA’as by far the most important church 
in Christendom buUt in this epoch, and it is inter- 
esting to notice that there is no attempt made to 
orientate it : the axis is one degree south of S.W, 

' The majesty and simplicity of the interior of SL 
Sophia, AA'ith the richness of its colouring, make it 
by far the finest interior of its kind in- the Avorld. 
It is difficult to compare things that are so utterly 
unlike as a Gothic cathedral and this building; 
each is Avonderful in its OAvn way; but certainly 
there is nothing in St. Sophia that Avarrants us in 
ranking it after any interior AA-hatever. The ex- 
terior is different. One may Avork up a qualified 
admiration for it ; but, in spite of a certain dignity 
of mass AA’hich it shares AA-itn all great engineering 
Avorks, it is hardly architectural, and finds its com- 
peers rather in the pyramids or in a modern raihi'ay 
station. 

St. yjtalo ot Ravenn\ is generally classed as one of the great 
churches of the first Byzantine period ; but, as Fergusson points 
out. it shows nfllnities with the so-called temple of Jlinen-a 
Meuica at Eome, quite as marked as any rescniolanccs between 
it and SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople. There is, 
howcA'cr, Greek influence In the Eoman building, so there is 
something to bo said for this A-iow. 

(b) The churches of the second period are smaller 
than those of the first, and haA'c scA’cral character- 
istics of their own, although in the main they 
folloAv the earlier work. The lighting of the dome 
had alAvays been a difficulty. windoA\-s in a dome 
are, of course, not vertical, and the effect is ahvays 
unpleasant. The difficulty can he met on the 
exterior by raising a vortical A\-all, Avhich at the 
same time is helpful in resisting the thrust, acting 
as a pinnacle Avould in Gothic architecture. The 
outsiae of the dome is then generally treated Avith 
a double curve (fig. 25). 
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VicAA-ed from the exterior, tins naturally sug- 
gests the drum, AA’liich aa’C find as the clmraclcristio 
feature of the second period, even if it made its 
first appearance earlier. It is, lioAvevcr, not in- 
variable. Tlic effect of tbo_ drum is on the Avholc 
pleasing, forming an effective lantern in the in- 
terior, and giAung altitude and nrcbitectural char- 
acter to the exterior (fig. 26), Avliicb Int ter is so much 
needed at St. Sophia. The central dome is still 
the leading feature of the dc-sign, hut subsidiary 
domes arc frequently grouped round it. In St. 
Mark’s, Tcnicc, there are five domes. Tlic dome 
is almost invariably, in this period, placed upon 
four supports only, inste.ad of the eight com- 
mon in tlic earlier period ; and the semicircles 
(as in fig. 19) do not occur. The general propor- 
tions of the building show more variety than the 
practically square outline of the prcAaous period. 
Sometimes we find an elongated rcctnnirle or an 
approximation to the cruciform plan. The triple 
apse is almost universal in this period, Avith the 
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altar in the henia before the central apse. In other 
features the two great Byzantine periods are not 
markedly difierent. 
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Of this period the greatest church is undoubtedly 
St. Mark’s at Venice, which, in spite of numerous 
later alterations, still preserves in its interior its 
principal Byzantine features. The Byzantine parts 
of the church of St. Mark’s, as we now see it, are 
the result of e.vtensive alterations, amounting 
nearly to a re-building, in the middle of the llth 
cent., of an earlier basilican churcli of A.D. 976, 
itself containing parts of a still earlier building. 
The western nartfiex, the walls and arcade of the 
nave, and portions of the east end, are practically 
all that remains of the basilican church. The 
columns in the eastern part of the church were 
removed, and si.v meat piers^ were introduced — 
t^vo at the west end and four in the centre of the 
building. These are themselves pierced by arclies 
of the same height as the nave arcade. Two 
transepts were added, the east end was lengthened, 
and the narthex was continued round the two sides 
of the building. Above the nave and the crossing 
were erected two large domes and three somewhat 
smaller domes over the bema and the transepts, 
which are made slightly smaller than the crossing 
by the width of the pilaster shafts that support 
the arches leading into the three arms. By this 
skilful device a perspective effect of greater size is 
obtained. Great arches, which are practically 
barrel vaults, cross from pier to pier, and upon 
these the domes rest. Above the nave arcade is a 
narrow gallery, some 3 ft. wide, which represents 
the women’s galleries of the Eastern Byzantine 
churches. It is, however, valuable as providing 
a unit of measurement, and thus giving size to 
the church, rather than for any utilitarian pur- 
pose. The capitals are not very characteristically 
Byzantine, being of a sort of pseudo-Corinthian 
type. 'They probably belonged to the original 
basdican church, and are of very excellent work- 
manship. Above them is a double abacus, or 
abacus and reduced dosseret. The church is not 
nearly so well lit as St. Sophia, the principal light 
coming from sixteen windows in each dome, placed 
just above the sprin^g. 

The colour effect is the main feature of the 
building : the marble columns, and the famous 
floor "with the wonderful Byzantine mosaics on 
their golden ground, and even the pictorial mosaics 
of a later age, all give a richness unsurpassed else- 
where. Hence we find the usual flat Byzantine 
treatment "ndth few moldings of any kind, although 
St. Mark’s, figs. 27 and 28, has an unusual amount 
of carving of a bolder type than one associates -with 
Byzantine Avork, most of it, however, not belong- 
ing to the Byzantine design of the building. St. 


Mark’s retains 
stasis with 


lins a magnificent example of an icono- 
figures of the Viigin, St. Mark, and the 
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TAvelve Apostles. This feature in the Byzantine 
churches corresponds to the rood loft of the Gothic 
buildings. In later times, particularly during the 
13th and 14th centuries, a great deal of ornament 
has been added, especially to the exterior, Avhich 
has been cased Avith a veneer of marble. The 
domes have been coA'ered with tall cupolas, and 
to the same period belong the pinnacles and over- 
florid Gothic ornament. 

3 . Gothic Architecture. — During the develop- 
ment of Byzantine architecture — the direct outcome 
of the resthetio character of the people of the 
regions Avhere it occurs — we have another style de- 
veloping in the West, a little later in reaching ^ 
maturity, but roughly the contemporary of the 
Byzantine. This style, to which the name ' Gothic 
is not altogether inappropriately given, if ive ex- 
tend the term a little beyond its usual and some- 
Avhat arbitrary limits, was the style pmcipally 
used by the Christians of the North. Those of 
the East made use chiefly of the Byzantme, and 
Italy of the Latin style— one, as Ave have seen, 
much more closely related to the Homan, ur 
course other styles have been used by ClmstiaM 
in different countries, as, for instance, in 
or in Russia. Ei'en in N.W. Europe, althougn 
it is convenient to group the_ styles of severm 
countries under the one heading, there 
reality several styles ; and the more one studies, 
say, the Gothic architecture of England Md 
France, the more one realizes hoAV little tney 
have in common. It is true that to some exten 
the great Avave of Romanticism marks the asstnetio 
character of the Avhole area, so that a chiuch m 
England is, of course, more like a church in r ranee 
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than a church in Russia, Constantinople, Italy, or 
Norway ; but it is only a very inartistic or super- 
ficial observer that fails to see the enormous dilfer- 
ence. The comparatively little that is knoum 
about the styles of the East oilers an interesting 
parallel. "We class Armenian architecture as 
Byzantine, but there is almost as much difier- 
ence betrveen the cathedral at Ani and St. Sophia 
as there is between St. Sophia and St. Paul’s, 
London. 

But, provided we remember that 'Gothic’ is a 
name belonging to a group of styles rather than to 
one single stjde, it is really helpful to consider 
them together. The Gothic, then, may be defined 
as the architectural expression of those races which, 
beginning with Alaric the Goth (d. 410 A.D.), and 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth (d. 526 A.D.), overthrew 
and superseded the power and civilization of Rome. 
The beginnings of the Gothic tendency in archi- 
tecture maj? perhaps even be taken as far back 
as Theodonc, but tne culmination of the style is 
in_ the 13th century. The name ‘Gothic’ was 
originally given at the time of the classical re- 
vival as a terra of contempt, practically meaning 
‘ barbarous ’ ; but .although the actual Goths had 
nothing to do with what we term Gothic archi- 
tecture, nevertheless they were the pioneers in that 
wave of North European civilization which finds 
its highest artistic e.vpression in the architecture 
that passes under their name. 

The character of the Northern races is essentially 
different from that of the South of Europe, and 
expresses itself, whether on its inteUectual, artistic, 
moral, or religious side, in a manner of its own. 
There is also, undoubtedly, the character of an ago 
as well as of a race, and this factor has also to be 
taken into consideration. As a result of race and 
age in this case, wo have in the artistic world the 
romantic expression that Ave see at its height in 
such examples of art as Malor^s Mortc d’ Arthur, 
the Chanson de Holand, the Cloth Hall at Ypres, 
Lincoln Cathedral, or Bodiam Castle. Cliivaliy on 
the social side, as Romanticism on the lesthetio, is 
the outcome of the same root characteristic ; the 
one is not the result of the other ; they are cognate 
characteristics proceeding from a fundamental trait 
at the back. It is important to notice this, as it is 
a safeguard against some of the common errors of 
those Avho, perhaps learned in their own depart- 
ments, have no practical artistic knowledge. AU 
artists are familiar Aidth the attempts of laj-men to 
explain perfectly natural artistic forms that arise 
inevitably from artistic causes by reasons based 
upon moral or religious grounds. It is perfectly 
true that there may be close parallels in the moral 
or religious Avorld,Dut these artistic forms are not 
derived from them any more than thcA’ from tho 
art forms, although both they and tiie artistic 
forms may proceed from something behind them 
both. The Gothic form of art seeks to express 
itself by the principle of multiplicity rather than 
by simplicitv, and by suggestion rather than com- 
pletion. [Eor a further examination of this ques- 
tion, see the .article Art (Christian).] 

The beginnings of Gothic arcliitccture are to be 
found in Avhat is perhaps best termed Romanesque 
Gothic — a stylo commonly knoAvn as RoniMcsque, 
and largelv dependent upon Roman architecture. 
The term ny Avhich it is known is hardly a matter 
of much iinport,ance ; the chief interest in_ the 
style is in the points Avlierein it showed its living 
force in developing from Roman architecture, and 
in pointing the_ way towards the later Gothic, 
rather than in its dependence upon the former. 
The style, moreover, is largely influenced by other 
elements that have nothing to do with Rome: the 
Cclto-Saxon influences of our OAvn countiy, for 
insUince, or even the influence of Byzantium. 
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After the doAATifall of the "Western Roman Em- 
pire, while Europe was in the melting-pot, archi- 
tecture seems to have been somewhat stationary. 
It is,_ however, difficult to make certain, ns later 
re-building has practicall}' destroyed all evidence. 
Even if the conquerors Avere desirous of building, 
there Avas much less opportunity for it than in 
times of peace. About the beginning of the 9th 
cent, we find men's thoughts turning towards an 
architectural expression that rapidly blossomed 
into great things. In Burgundy and Provence, 
along the Rlune valley, in Lombardy, in Nor- 
mandy, and in our oaati country, arose archi- 
tectural schools, all of great interest, AA-ith their 
OAATI individual characteristics, Avhich endeavoured 
to express this artistic principle of romantic, sug- 
gesth'e, coinplex unity. In ^ite of its many 
parts, there is in the developed Gothic more homo- 
geneity than in any other style save the Greelc 
The stone vault upon the stone AA’alls, stone 
columns and arches, though doubtless to some 
extent a practical precaution against fire, is still 
more the expression of this msthetic principle. The 
cfiect of organic groAvth, rather than of aggrega- 
tion, marked by an extraordinary msthetic appro- 
priateness in every member to the function AA-hich 
it has to perform, all helps toAA-ards the final 
scheme. Aoovo all, the suggestiveness of a cer- 
tain intricacy of plan and elcA-ation, of structural 
features and of ornament, marks out the aesthetic 
character pf the Northern peoples and the ago 
during Avhich these buildings Avere erected. 

It has been suggested that the Latin style had 
in itself a poAver of development that AAOufd haA'o 
given us the future forms quite independently of 
the North ; but, Avithout entering into the argu- 
ment, it is practically sufficient to point ont that 
Central Italy itself neA-er produced anything of 
the kind, even AA-hen the North had inA’cnted the 
style and carried the art to perfection. The dif- 
ferent schools Avero not equally successful. Bur- 
gundy and PrOA'ence, AA-ith their barrel A’aults, exer- 
cised comparatively little influence ; and althougl 
the Rhine churches at first Avere in the van, they 
dropped behind and left it for England and Nor- 
mandy, and the slightly later school of the lie de 
France, to perfect the art. The influence of the lie 
do France school ultimately became the greatest 
of all, although the Durham dates haA’e noAV been 
settled bejmnd dispute, and prove that the Durham, 
or at any rate the Engli.sh, school aaus first in the 
field, Avith perhaps the tAvo greatest inA-entions 
of the Gothic architects — the shell vault on ribs 
and the flying buttress. But English architecture, 
uninfluenced, pursued its oaati line of development 
to the last, imoring the French work alike at 
Canterbury and at "W estminster. 

In a short article such as this, a sketch of the 
dcA'clopment of our oaati school, and a brief com- 
p.arison AA-ith that of the lie do France, aatII per- 
haps bo the best AA-ay of illustrating the leading 
features of the age. 

(a) Cclto-Saxon icor7.L— Rutting aside for the pre- 
sent all architecture save that of church building, 
— although the influence of domestic and ciifl 
work upon churches is enormous and cornmonl5’ 
oA'crlooked— AA-e find that avo have in this country 
a Cclto-Saxon tArpe of church, resulting from the 
composition of divers elements, of Avliich the more 
import.ant arc as foUows : — 

In the first place avo haA-c a purely Celtic cle- 
ment in the arcnitccturc, partly surviving through 
the Celtic or British population, partly resulting 
from the architecture introduced bv the Celtic 
missionaries of St. Columba from the N-orth. This 
yircad over the AA-hole country save the South- 
Eastern portion. St. Columba himself died in 
597, but his missionaries continued to further hhi 
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■work. In the year in -which St. Columba died, 
St. Augustine came over to CanterWiw, with the 
powers of a bishop, to convert the English, and he 
introduced a Latin element. But this influence 
was small, and affected the style but little. 

Later we have an influence of Northern mon- 
asticism, which must be distinguished from the 
great Norman influence of the Conquest, but 
which also represents the Romanesque Gothic of 
Northern Europe. East Anglia was converted by 
a Lombard priest, Felix, aRerwards bishop, and 
even until quite a late date wo find a distinctly 
un-English influence at work in the meat Bene- 
dictine foundations of East Anglia. Sussex was 
converted by Birinus, an Italian or Lombard 
monk, early in the 7th cent., and to some ex- 
tent East Anglia, Kent, and Sussex remained the 
stronghold of Continental influence until the last. 
Monastic builders from Normandy were employed 
at Komsey Abbey in 967, and upon Bishop Ethel- 
wold’s cathedral, Winchester, during the reign of 
Edgar, who with Dunstan as his administrator 
largely reformed the monastic system. 

The first element is by far tfie most important 
in the formation of the Ccito-Saxon typo of church. 
It is characterized by a narrow rectangular plan, 
commonly of two or more chambers, of which 
Trinity Church, Glendalough, Ireland ; Egilsay, 
Orkney ; St. Regulus, St. Andrews, Scotland ; 
Escomb, Durham, and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 
England, may be taken as typical. The different 
characteristics to be noted are— (1) the general 
length as compared with the breadth ; (2) separate 
rectangular chambers ; (3) large porches, or side 
chambers, as at Bradford, Repton, Deerhurst, etc.; 
(4) a western tower of defence, round or square, 
usually entered from within the church ; this is a 
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common feature ; occasionally, as at Brechin, it is 
separate from the church ; (5) a type that occurs as 
at Studland, Dorset, Barton on liumber, or Basing, 
Hants, where the tower actually forms the body of 
the church (fig. 29). 

All these features continue to play a prominent 
part in English architecture, and help to distin- 
guish it from that of the Continent. In the first 
place, the extreme length of the English churches 
IS one of their most important characteristics ; 
they are the longest in the world. Secondly, the 
rectangular, instead of apsidal, endings to Eng- 
lish churches are too familiar to need comment. 
Although the apse was introduced, it speedily dis- 
appeared, and never made way at all in the West 
of England. Thirdly, we may notice the Eng- 
lish tendency to a series of more or less separate 
chambers — the separate closed-in choir, the nave 
being often, as at Canterbury or Windsor, com- 
pletely shut off, and the separate extensions at the 


cast end, as at St. Albans, Wells, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Winchester, and indeed most of our cathe- 
drals. Fourthly, the large porches or side cham- 
bers have a double influence. As entrance porches 
they are exceedingly common, e.g. Worcester, 
Gloucester, Canterbury, etc._, and in hundreds of 
small parish churches. It is said that our in- 
clement Western weather is the original cause of 
the western entrances being rarely used or alto- 
gether absent in this country. We also see these 
side projections in the very marked English tran- 
septs, as compared with those of the Continent (see 
figs. 66 and 66). Frequently there is a second 
transept many of our English cathedrals have 
three, while Lincoln has four, pairs of such projec- 
tions. Fifthly, the single western tower, so familiar 
a feature in the English parish church, can be traced 
back to this source, and it hardly ever occurs in 
France. With regard to the last feature— when 
the tower forms the centre of the church— we reach 
by the addition of the characteristic side chamber 
a cmciform central towered type (e.g. Braemore, 
Hants, and the Priory, Dover (Jastle). There are 
doubtless other influences that give us this type, 
but it is probably tlie double influence that pre- 
serves it as the typical English great church, right 
through the Middle Ages. 

Ihe second element m the Celto-Saxon style is 
the Latin style introduced direct from Rome by 
St. Augustine, i.e. the basilican type of church ; 
but the Augustine influence seems to have been 
local and of little moment. The original church 
at Canterbury was qnasi-basilican •with an eastern 
as well as a western apse, the altar presumably 
being in the western at so early a date. There axe 
one or t-wo basilican examples up and down the 
country, but they are very rare. It is, indeed, 
not at all certain whether the type as found at 
Wing in the vale of Aylesbuiy has anything to do 
■with St. Augustine, and may not rather be a sur- 
•vival of the old Romano-British type of far earlier 
date, such as, presumably, -we see in the plan at 
Silchester. 

Latin influence, however, does make itseK felt, 
but through an indirect channel, and the di-vision 
into nave and aisle is introduced through the third 
great element — the Northern monastic church. 
The aisle, however, never becomes quite the popu- 
lar feature in this coimtry that it is on the_ Con- 
tinent. Five aisles, so common abroad, practically 
do not occur in English cathedrals. It is also 
largely to this influence that we owe the great 
central towered cross-church plan. But even this 
would probably have disappeared along ivith other 
importations had it not practically coincided with 
a type of more native origin. To this composite 
influence we may be said to owe the unequallea 
pyramidal composition of Salisbury, or the domi- 
nance of the central tower in such magnificent 
tower groups as Durham, Lincoln (fig. 67), or 
Lichfield, quite unapproached by the Continental 

The details of the Celto-Saxon style are very 
largely of Celtic and Teuto-Scandina-vian origin, 
although decadent Roman work is also a_ factor w 
be considered. There are certainly affinities ’"^vh 
early German work, particularly noticeable m the 
method of wall building, -which is solid, and not 
built with a rubble core after the Roman method 
found in France. A brief r6sum6 of the principal 

details is as follows : — . . 

(1) liOD^ and Bhorb work, or massive comer quoins. (2; 

Bence of buttresses. (S) Pilaster strips, stone carpentry, o 
strap work — a feature whose origin is obscure, but a 
derivation from the Roman pilaster is peibaps the most pr^ 
bable. (4) The arches are semicircular, and often cut out or » 
single stone, or else they are Btraight-sided— a peouUaritj not 
found In other styles. (5) The windows a 

baluster shafts, which are set in the centre of the wall, wan 
long stone forming a sort of abacus that runs from front to oac 
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throngh the whole thickness of the wall. (6) The windows are 
widely splayed, both internally and extemallv. (7) There is a 
preatlondncss for parallel lines as ornament, foreshadowing the 
later characteristic English parallel moldings of many bands, 
which contrast with the simpler flatter treatment of the Con- 
tinent (8) The interlacing bands and characteristic Celtic 
curves seem also to foreshadow the English ornamental work of 
the 13th century. There is a vast difference in the character of 
iEnglish and French ornament, which is generally overlooked. 
It is probably connected with a difference m origin. 
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Such are some of the principal points in con- 
nexion ivith the Celto-Saxon work — a style much 
more im^rtant than is commonly supposed, which 
tends to DC ignored on account of the greatness of 
the next style of architecture that made its appear- 
ance in these islands, and was in its turn made use 
of for Christian purposes. 

(6) TAe Jtisc of English Gothic. — The Norman 
Conquest produced in Britain a massive style of 
architecture, of towers, fortresses, and strong- 
holds. The churches, which naturally are always 
huilt in the style of the country, partake of the 
same character, so that a change comes over the 
church building in these lands. Contrasted with 
the comparatively light huildinM of Celto-Saxon 
work, we find heaviness almost the leading feature 
of the new work. But the English soon made 
their own influence felt, and for a time English 
church architecture undoubtedly led the way in 
Europe. 

In the first place, the number of churches built 
is entirely ■without parallel. Daring the hundred 
ears that followed, when the country had settled 
o-wn after the disturbance of the Conquest, there 
were built between three and four hundred great 
cathcdiuls and monasteries, churches of first-class 
rank, besides numberless smaller buildings. In 
tlie last hundred years, -srith a population nearly 
twenty times as large, and enormously improved 
methods of transit and mechanical appliances, we 
have built only one great church, nearly completed 
a second, and laid the foundations of a third. Not 
only, however, was the number of churches re- 
markable, but the scale of the English churches 
very greatly exceeded all otlier churches in the 
wond that were built about that time. In all the 
rest of Europe there were built only tAvo churches 
of over 50,000 sq. ft. area. Tn England there were 
four churches that exceeded even 60,000 sq. ft. 

AnBAB or Oecat JlEDiaWAi, CnoucnES 
built or in course of construction in a.d. 1100. 

The CoxnsEST. Exolaah. 

>Iaycncc . . r. 30,000 sq. ft. Gloucester . . c. 38,000 sq. It. 

Norwich , . . c. 40,000 „ 
The Ckinfcssor’s, 

AVcstniinstcr . <0,000 „ 

York 42,000 „ 

lanfranc's, Canter- 
bury, with Con- 
rad's Choir . . 40,000 „ 
Durham .... 40,000 „ 

St. Albans . over 00,000 „ 

St. Swithin’s, AA'in- 
Chester . . . 00,000 „ 

St, Paul’s, London 00,000 „ 
St.Edmund’s,Bur>- 03,000 „ 
Cluny half n century later contained 64,000 sq. ft. 

In many respects the very fact that England led 
thoAvaA’ wns amiinsthor, because her great churches 
Avere .already built Avhen advancing art would have 
allowed her to build greater. Snll more aa-u-s she 
hampered in re-building and enlargement by the 


sizes already fixed. A new choir built on to an old 
nave cannot be made altogether out of scale -with it. 

That England led the Avay in number and size 
shoAA’B an activity, a resource, and an initiatii-e 
that, even taken by themselves, would be strong 
presumptive evidence in favour of her being a 
leader in style ; and this we shall afterwards see to 
be the case. 

The Romanesque Gothic is marked by the cruci- 
form plan, and the Norman form has the central 
lantern tower. The origin of both these features 
is far from clear. The transept is generally con- 
sidered to be the development of the space in front 
of the altar in the Latin style. This, hoAVCA’er, 
is not found at Ravenna, for instance, and is not 
common outside Rome, and the intermediate steps 
in any case can hardly be said to be traceable. 
The central lantern is still more doubtful in origin. 
Some have suggested a Byzantine origin for the 
whole North European Cross church as explaining 
both the cross and the central lantern ; but 
although it may explain the cross better than the 
basilican church, and there is at least the lantern 
dome, AA’hile the basilica has no such thing, it is 
still a far c;^ from a Byzantine dome of the first 
period to a Iforman lantern toAver. The feAV dated 
examples are merely enough to make us beware of 
draAnng hasty conclusions. There seems no par- 
ticular reason for not supposing that the central 
tower Avas invented in the North, except that it is 
the fashion iust noAV to believe that no one ever in- 
A'ented anything — which is true only AAdthin certain 
limits. T^he object of the lantern toAver Avas tAvo- 
fold. In the first place, it threAV light into the 
centre of the buildmg, where the high altar was 
put ; and, in the secona place, it formed a unifying 
centol feature, both Antliin and without. The 
remoA-al of the liigh altar from its proper position 
to the east end leaves the lantern toAA’cr to tliroAv 
its light upon an empty space. 

In any case, Ave find tAA’o distinct types of Cross 
church making their appearance in this coiml^, 
both of Avhich Uio national genius modified to suit its 
oAA-n cesthetic conceptions. First, Ave liaA'e the mult- 
apsidal type, and, secondly, the chevet typo. The 
origin of the multapsidal type is possibly to be 
sought in the Byzantine or E^ptian types already 
noted, or it may be directly derived from the 
basilica, but it certainlj’^ becomes quite a common 
variety. The Normans in Normandy treated it in 
tlieir OAA’n way, squaring the end tAvo baj’s beyond 
the crossing, m a manner perhaps foreshadoAved at 
St. ApoUinare Nuovo at Ravenna, and then adding 
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the apse (fig. 31). Tlie Anglo-Normans took this 
plan, and it at once began to assume the first 
English characteristic of greater length. 'VYc find 
a typiail example at St. Albans, Avith its long 
parallel apsed chambers (fiq. 31). This liccomcs 
one of the gre.at types of Benedictine orthodoxy 
in the East of England. 


■Worms . * , 40,000 „ 
Tournai * . . 44,000 ,, 
SU Seman, Tou* 
louse .... 40,000 „ 
Spiers . . • . 53,000 „ 
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But it is to the West and the North that ■\ve have 
to turn to find the truly English manner. Here Ave 
find Hereford Avith a square end as early as 1079- 
1095, and Llandaff and Eomsey early in the next 
centxiry. It has been said that the square end 
Avas introduced into this coimtry by the Cistercians. 
This is impossible, as it Avas in use before the Cis- 
tercian order Avas founded. But it is interesting to 
observe that from this very Western district came 
Stephen Harding, one of the original foundere, and 
head of the order, and abbot of Citeaux in 1109. It 
seems most probable that the Cistercians oavo their 
square East ends to him. Hence, Avhen avo find the 
Cistercians at a later date building their square 
East ends in England, thev are merely bringing 
back an English feature that naturally falls in 
Avith, and helps to strengthen, the native tradition. 


choir. The development is apparently French 
(fig. 33). In England the circular churches have 
had choirs built on to them, and the circular part 
becomes the nave. The cheA'et type, Anth or Avith- 
out its circumscribing chapels, is found at Bury 
St. Edmunds, Nonvidi, Edward the (lonfessor’s, 
Westminster Abbey, etc., and is always length- 
ened in the English manner (fig. 34). This we also 
find still further Anglicized Avith a square ambula- 
tory at the east end, as at Dore Abbey, Salisbuiy, 
or GlasgoAv. 

Besides the lengthening from east to west, the 
English ifisthetic character shoAA’s itself in the wide 
transepts and the still more characteristic tran- 
septal Avest ends (fig. 65), Avhich we find even in 
Eouen Cathedral, a church planned by an English 
architect. This A\’e can contrast Avith the narrow 
tAvin-toAvered French Norman type, such as we 
see at St. Etienne, Caen. 
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So AA’e find that in English hands the multapsidal 
type deA'elops a scared form, such as avo see in 
Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire. 

The Reformed orders, Cistercians and Augus- 
tinians, mainly in the West and North, AA’orked out 
the English manner, and although the great Bene- 
dictine abbeys of the East have liad the fortune to 
surA'’iA'’e, it is rather to the ruined abbeys of York- 
shire and the Welsh Border that Ave must turn if 
Ave AAish to see the English style in the making. 
Hence, AA'hile the conservatiA’e Benedictine abbeys 
were still using the roimd arch and the apsidal 
termination, aa'o find the pointed arch and the 
square end in the North and the West. The 
change of style is, as in France, partly due to an 
Episcopal influence that furthered advance and 
reform. In the latter country the bishops joined 
hands Avith the laity against the old Monastic 
orders, and Ave get the great laic cathedrals of 
France. In this country they joined hands Avith 
the Reformed orders, ana to this is due the strongly 
marked Monastic character of English building. 
In early days the Cistercians eschcAA'ed ornament, 
central toAvers and triforiums, AA-hich gaA-e a chaste- 
ness to the style in their hands that, to some extent, 
it would be true to say, marks the English Avork 
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until AA’ell into the 14th cent., even after such 
luxuries as toAvers and triforiums had become 
common again. 

The other great type is the chevet type, AA'hich, 
as Fergusson points out, is very probably a de- 
velopment from the circular churen by the addi- 
tion of a nave, the circular part becoming the 
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S'^EDMUNDS BUKY fcet 


The Anglo-Norman church of Bury St. Ed- 
munds haa a AA-ide-spreading front of 260 feet. 
Ely was planned for a AA'est front of 200 ft., 
although it is doubtful AA’hether this front avos 
ever completed. These tivo are about three times 
as AAnde ns the nai’e. 

Wrorn or AA’est Frosts, Naves, a.vd Main Transepts op 
EsoLisu CnracnEs. 

AA’est ilain 



Fronts. 

Feet. 

Peterborough .... 170 82 190 

Kouen (English design) . . 185 120 195 

St. Albans .... 160 (?) 77 190 

Ely 200 77 180 

Bury St. Edmunds . . . 260 80 210 

Lincoln, ISth cent. . , . 180 100 215 

AVells „ „ (a small 

church) 150 80 160 

Pre-Conquest Westminster ... .. 165 

Beading .. c. 190 

Olastonburj- . . a. 190 

AVinchester 85 216 

York. 13th century 110 215 

Old St. Paul’s, 13th cent, (pro- 
bably nearly the original 

Anglo-Norman plan) . . 170 110 -oO 

Compare these Avith 

Notre Dame . • . , 165 155 170 

Bhehns, ISth century . . 165 135 200 

Amiens „ „ . . 160 160 220 

The best AA’ay to obtain a general survey of each 
period is to AA’ork from the ground plan upAi'ards. 
It has already been pointed out that Romanesque 
Gothic in England, perhaps best termed Anglo- 
Norman, is massfre in its treatment, and _ this 
naturally shov-s on the ground plan. A single 
pier of Durham contains as much material as the 
AA’hole set of piers of some of the later churches. 
The AA'alls are ahvaya immensely tliick, even ''’hen 
they .support only a AV’ooden roof, AA’hich on the 


Main 

Transepts. 

Feet. 

190 

195 

190 

180 

210 

215 



FIO. 35.— WALL PIAQRAM ANP SECTION OF cnOROn. 

Avhole is the commoner arrangement ; 

they have to resist the thrust or a stone vault, tms 
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is even more the case. Buttresses are as yet quite 
rudimentary, and the history of Gothic archi- 
tecture might he described as a progression from 
a heavy wall with a wooden roof to a glass wall 
and a stone roof. The projection of the buttresses 
becomes greater and the wall thinner, and the 
progress might be diagrammatically represented 
as in fig. 35, So what practically happens is that 
the wtul is turned round in sections upon itself, 
whereby, with the same or even less material, a 
greater resisting power is obtained (fig. 35). 

Before passing upward to detaUs, the general 
treatment of the elevation should be noted. The 
Anglo-Norman great church is a three-aisled build- 
ing of three storeys (fig. 35), The nave-arcade is 
the principal series of arches in the church, and 
divides the central aisle, or nave, from the side 
aisles. In order to light the central aisle it is raised 
above tlie roof of the side aisles, whereby we 
obtain a clerestorj', through which the light passes, 
and which is contrasted with the blind storey or 
triforium that occupies the space of the aisle 
roof. Sometimes the triforium is transparent, 
as it is turned ; that is, it is treated as a gallery 
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with windows over the side .aisles. This treatment 
is more common in France than in England. 


There is more variety in the bay treatment in 
this country than in France, arising in part from 
a different initial standpoint. The French archi- 
tects Avere more interested in the logic of construc- 
tion, and the tendency for their buildings is to 
become, as it Avere, ^eleton constructions, and 
for the wall as such to disappear. The English, 
however, continued to regard the Avail as a feature 
in itself, giA'ing an aesthetic sense of horizontal 
continuitj', as distinct from the vertical skeleton 
expression of French architecture. The Avail, there- 
fore, continues to some extent to be regarded as a 
field for decorative treatment on its oaati accoAmt. 
A single instance must suffice, and is seen in the 
interesting bay treatment, favoured mainly by the 
Augustinians, in which the triforium is treated as 
a hanging gallery, depending from the main arcade. 
Examples may be seenat Jedburgh, Eomsey Abber, 
Oxford Cathedral, Glastonbury, and Dunstable. It 
gives a sense of height greater than either the simple 
tAvo-storey or the simple three-storey treatment. 

Anglo-Norman piers are of tAvo main types. In 
the first, which is more or less columnar, we probably 
see a far-off descendant of the columns of Greece. 
There are tAvo distinct A’arieties, of which one, 
although generally built up in courses, and not in 
single drums, still, in general proportion of capital, 
and base, preserves tlie characteristics of a true 
column. TJie other is a huge mass of masonry 
with a fcAv moldings round the top in lieu of a 
capital. This partakes more of the nature of 
a pier, and is peculiar to this countrj-. Examples 
may be seen in Gloucester, Durham, TeAvkesbury, 
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etc. The second type is the pier proper, developed 
from a section of AA’ml left betAveen the arches. 

Both tliese types develop in Iavo Avays which 
mutually influence each otlicr ; first, the stmo- 



tuml, which is more particularly characteristic of 
France ; secondly, the decorative, AA'hich is more 
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particularly characteristic of this country. In 
the fii'st system additions are made to the pier, 
in order to support sub-arches and vaulting shafts ; 
thus Ave get a composite type of pier rvhero each 
part is assigned to the performance of some definite 
function. In the decorative system the pier also 
becomes composite, but in a different manner. The 
corners of the pier, for instance, may be chamfered 
off so as to form an octagon, or cut out as at St. 
La-wrence, Kent, and ornamental shafts inserted 
(fig. 38), thus giving a sense of lightness to the 
whole. Later wo find these ornamental shafts ar- 
ranged round the octagon formed by cutting off the 
corners. The octagon may become a circle. In the 
decorative system the change begins with the shaft, 
and the abacus remains square, and, in any case, 
the detached shafts have no direct conne.\ion with 
the load above. When both load and support be- 
come very complex, the eye is sufficiently satisfied 
with the complex support for the complex load, 
without logically following out each subordinate 

E art. The carpal and metacarpal bones in the 
eauty of the human anatomy may bo taken as a 
parallel. The bases are generally set on a square 


? linth, often with an ornament to fill up the angles, 
'he commonest form of molding is a hollow above 
a round (fig. 39). 

There are three types of capital : (1) a pseudo- 
classic, a sort of debased Corinthian or Ionic, 
much commoner on the Continent than here ; (2) 
a cushion-shaped capital which seems an original 
invention ; and (3) the scalloped capital, a type 
derived from the cushion variety, which in its 
turn has important influences upon the next period. 
The abacus IS always square, first with plain cham- 



fer, then ivith hollow chamfer and small nick above. 
Passing upward, we may note that the arches 
are generally round, although the pointed arch is 
occasionally found. The earliest loiow example 
in this country is c. 1090 A.D., half a century before 
it becomes at all a general feature. The arcade 
arches are rarely of more than two orders (i.c. re- 
cesses or steps) — a main arch and a sub-arch (fig. 39). 
The moldings of the arch are very simple, a plain 
chamfer, a hollow chamfer, or an edge roll being all 
that is generally found. Door arches are often of 
many orders, being recessed sometimes as many as 
seven times. They are frequently much enriched. 

The features of the triiorium arcade are the 
same as those below, but it might be noted that 
decorative development often makes its appear- 
ance here before it is seen anywhere else. 

The clerestory generally shows an ornamental 
arcade on the inner face of the wall, and plain 
round-headed windows on the outer face,_ com- 
monly with a passage between the two in the 
thickness of the Avail. The Anglo-Norman AvindoAv 
is generally Avidely splayed Avithin, and set near 
the outer face of the wall, in which respect it 
may be contrasted Avith the Celto-Saxon AvmdoAv. 


It is not treated Avith the elaboration of the door. 
Some later Anglo-Norman windows show rich 
decoration on the outside, but it is interesting to 
notice that, Avhereas the door becomes a less import- 
ant member os Gothic architecture advances, the 
AvindoAv gradually becomes the most important of all. 

In the roof Ave reach the most complex and most 
interesting feature in Gothic architecture. It has 
oven been said by some that Gothic architecture 
is nothing more than the art of building stone 
vaults. This, of course, is ridiculous ; the early 
Avriters, such as Hickman, Avhose Avork stUl re- 
mains one of the most interesting on the subject, 
Avroto of Gothic architecture Avith hardly any 
reference to the vault at all. There is certainly 
enough that is distinctive, and shoAvs the Avhole 
spirit of the thing, Avithout taking notice of the 
vault. Gothic architecture is not the mechanical 
treatment of any one feature, neither the vault 
nor the buttress, nor even the Avindow, Avhich pro 
bably, after all, is both more influential and more 
characteristic than any other single feature. It 
is not oven a question of mechanics ; Gothic archi- 
tecture is architecture — a truism, one Avould have 
supposed ; it is neither engineering nor building, 
as some AATiters AA’ould liaA-e us believe. Hence it 
depends fundamentally upon msthetic principles, 
Avhich, so to speak, set the mechanical problems 
for the mechanicians to solve, and the latter are 
essential, it is true, but only means to an end. 

Of course any one is at liberty to define ‘ Gothic’ 
as he pleases ; but to deny the title to such a build- 
ing as Eltham Palace or Sb. Peter Mancroft, Nor- 
Avich, is so to circumscribe tlie sphere of inquiry 
as to make it of comparatively little importence. 
It is a primary and more fundamental question to 
find Avhat is the root principle common alike to 
Crosby Hall, Exeter Cathedral, and Notre Dame, 
and differentiating these buildings from St. Sophia 
and St. Stephen’s, "Walbrook, tlian to find Avhab 
differentiates them from each other — not that this 
latter inquiry has not great importance Avithin the 
larger sphere. 

A full discussion of theA'aultAvould be impossible 
AA’ithin the limits of this article, but it may oe thus 
briefly summed up. In early days it avos more 
common to find an open-timber roof, but a desire 
to gh'e organic unity to the Avhole conception, 
coupled doubtless Avith the advantages of greater 
security against fire, led to the gradual substitu- 
tion of the roof of stone. This Ave find first in the 
aisles, and then over the Avider spans, such as the 
great English Chapter Houses, some of them 40 ft. 
Avide, or the high vaults over the naves of the great 



churches. The vault AA-as almost ahvays covered 
by a Avooden roof to protect it from the weatoer. 
This is to some extent a false construction, 
is at variance Avith the ordinaiy methods or the 
Gothic architects. But there are a feiv examples 
of true stone roofs in this country, — the Treasury, 
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Merton College, Oxford ; Willingham, Cambridge ; 
Minchinhampton ; Kosslyn ; and Bothwell. 

The simplest form of vault is the plain barrel 
or waggon vault, which gives a great continuous 
thrust throughout its length, and therefore re- 
quires a very thick continuous wall. The effect 
is gloomy, because the lighting problem is difficult 
of solution. Large wndows are impossible in a 
waU bearing a continuous thrust, and sloping 
•\vindows in the vault are both w^k and ugly. 
K a window is put in the vault, it is a natural 
step to carry up the vertical surface of the waU 
below, as we saw in Byzantine architecture (fig. 25). 
This at once suggests the treatment of intersecting 
barrel vaults, w'hich is eminently suitable for the 
vaulting of a square space. A, O, C, being the square 
of intersection of two half cylinders of hemispherical 
section, corresponding to A', O', C' (fig, 41, land II). 
This form of vault was used by the Romans, and 
the tradition never completely died out ; and this 
vault, the ribless quadripartite vault, as well as 
the simple barrel vault, is used by the early 
Romanesque builders, as in the castle at Oxford, 

The intersection of two cylinders is not a circle, 
as in the case of intersecting spheres (see p. 701), but 
an ellipse. This elliptical Ime of intersection is 
termed the groin of the vault. Directly the space 
to be vaulted is not square, difficulties arise, and 
as long as semicircular vaults are used they uiU 
not intersect at the crorvn at aU, as the vaults are 
of different height (fig. 41, III), It is therefore 
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necessary to bring them to the same height, which 
may bo none by stilting the narrower vaiUt, that is. 


raising it on two vertical walls that serve the pur- 
pose of stilts. 'TIm may also be helped by using 
less than a semicirde for the larger vault. But, 
in any case, the groins will become twisted in plan, 
as may be seen in fig. 41, IV and V. In the narrow 
vault it is obvious that any point in that vault, up 
to the hei^t of the stUt, must be vertically above 
the line CB. i^y point, therefore, being on the 
line of intersection of both vaults, must be vertic- 
ally above the line CB. The groin also must keep 
close above the side CB, until a height above A is 
reached. On the other hand, in the bigger vault, 
there is no vertical portion, and it curves gradually 
away from the side BF at the outset ; the groin, 
therefore, will tend away from above BF, but keep 
close above CB. When the top of the stilt is 
reached, however, the narrow vault cnn'es rapidly 
over to the other side, but the larger vault con- 
tinues its gradual curve, so that tlie groin noiv 
crosses rapidly over to the other side, and then 
keeps similarly close above 6F until it reaches G. 
In actual building the curve is generally coaxed a 
little, so ns slightly to reduce tlio violent break in 
the line, as seen in the plan above, but in any case 
it is excessively ugly and weak, as the weight of 
the vault rests upon the groins. By making the 
vaults enormously thick and filling in the back with 
concrete, until the whole becomes one solid mass 
for some way up the vault, the weakness is counter- 
acted, but it means an undue weight upon the walls 
and supports. 

Now the great invention of the Gothic architects 
was the substitution of another principle. So far 
the vault has been regarded as the intersection of 
two continuous cylin&cal tunnels, and the groin 
is merely the line of intersection. At any point 
along the vault wo have, say at ML or llK (fig. 
41, V) a section of a perfect cylinder ; the lino 
of the groin, however, we saw was not in a plane, 
but tw'istpd. _ The invention is to build the groin 
regular (t.e, in a plane), and then accommodate 
the vaults to fit the groin, which is made in the 
form of a strong rib to support the whole. The 
vault is built by first erecting a series of arches of 
regular shape (i.c. in planes), not twisted, to form 
the ribs. The short ends may be stilted, the 
diagonals segmental, and the oroad ends semi- 
circular, so as all to be of equal height. The 
vault itself is then built, as a light shell, resting 
on these ribs. This shell is built in courses, as 
NP, PR (VI), which are practically straight, but 
very slmhtlj’ arched to the ribs upon which they 
rest. The consequence is that, as now the shell 
must follow the curro of the groin ribs, it cannot 
itself be part of a regular cj’linder ; and as before 
the diagonals were twisted to suit the vauU sur- 
face, now the vault surface is twisted to suit the 
diagonals. The result is a cnived surface very much 
resembling that of a ploughshare. 

The ribbed %'ault — and by ribbed vault is meant 
a ribbed shell vault upon the above principle, i.e. 
one which is structurally based upon tlie rib 
curvature — is perhaps the most distinctive inven- 
tion made by the Gothic architects. Ribs may 
occasionally have been used in earlier days to 
strengthen the groins of vaults, based upon the 
curvature of the vault surface, but that is not 
the Gothic vault. There is no doubt that the 
earliest vaults of this type of which we have any 
knowledge are those of Durham Cathedral. Such 
were the high vaults of the choir begun in A.D. 
1093. The earliest properly attested date in France 
I is, at the very least, more than thirty yc.ars later.* 

I • The whole discussion of these dates, with regard to England 
and France, is riven in J. Bilson’s able little boot, Bf^nnin^ 
of GoOiie Arxhit'iture (1S99X Ito other writer approaches 
Bilson in his thorough grip of his rjbject, A short r<-?um6 of 
the mibleet is riven in the present writer’s book now in thepress 
(FairlAirns & Co.). 
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As to the cause of the compartments assuming 
the rectangular form instead of the square, it can 
hardly be questioned that the primary reason was 
fcschetic and non-mechanical, as the great English 
Chapter Houses, with spans of 40 ft., where there 
were no structural considerations, are so built. 
The immense improvement to the vista, and the 
beauty of the apparent length thereby gained, quite 
apart from any principle of unified complexity, are 
sufficient to account for it (fig. 42). The French 



continued to use the square vault for a long time, 
taking two compartments of the aisle to one of the 
nave, even inventing the sexpartito vault (fig. 41, 
yill) to ^t over the difficulty before finally flow- 
ing the English lead. The introduction of the 

f ointed arch into the vault followed not long after, 
t offers an rosthetically more pleasing solution of 
the problem of vaulting over a rectangle, at the 
same time preserving the level crown, than does the 
stilted arch (fig. 41, VII). The pointed arch in every 
rib gives a far more satisfactory sense of {esthetic 
unity them the mixture of segmental and stilted 
arches, and it also reduces the ploughshare twist. 

The pointed arch was used by no means solely 
in order to keep the level cro-wn over the difi'erent 
spans, because m France the domical vaults, used 
when the ribbed system Avas introduced, continue 
even after the introduction of the pointed arch in 
the vault, and there is no attempt to make the 
croAvn level. NcA'crtheless, the fact that pointed 
arches of the same height can be erected oA'er 
varying Avidths (fig. 41, IX) is one of their many 
advantages, cis Ave may see in numbers of tr{msept 
crossings, e.g. St. BartholemeAv’s, Smithfield. 

An interesting Amriant of the sexpartite vault, 
Avhich Ave might term quinquepartite, occurs in the 
aisle vaults of Lincoln, which is an ingenious and 
more justifiable use of the principle, as there are 
tAvo AAdndoAvs on one side and only one opening on 
the other (fig. 42). 

The origin of the pointed arch is another of those 
unsolved problems, but it occurs in the East long 
before it is found in Northern Europe. It is even 
found in Homan Avork — ^in the bridge of Severus in 
the Levant. It Avas certeinly in common use in 
France earlier than here, although an example is 
found at Gloucester (c. 1090), of AA'hich Bilson gives 
an illustration. The pointed arch cannot be con- 
sidered a specially Gothic feature, being found in 
various Eastern styles ; and, moreover, many build- 
ings Avhere it does not occur are obAdously completely 
Gothic in feeling. 

In connexion AAuth the ribbed vault appears the 
other great invention of the Gothic architects, 
namely, the flying or oblique buttress, Avhere the 
buttress, instead of descending vertically to the 
ground, is carried obliquely upon an arch over an 
interA'ening space. This enables the abutment of 


the high A’ault to be carried across the aisles. The 
be^nings of this are seen in the demi-berceau or 
half-barrel vault of Gloucester (c. 1090), strength- 
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ened at intervals with buttresses or ribs. But the 
perfect system brings the abutment to bear, not 
continuously, but only so as to meet the resultant 
thrust of the vault ribs that support the A'ault, 
This Ave find in Durham choir (commenced A.D. 
1093), where the buttress is carried OA'er a semi- 
circular arch. It occurs also at Cliichester (com- 
menced 1091), Avhereas the later dei-elopment, 
namely, Avherc the buttress is carried over a quad- 
rant, Avas probably actually built at Norwich in 
1096. It Avas certainly planned and half executed 
at that date, as that Avhieh remains after later 
alterations attests. The nave of Durham shows 
it complete (A.D. 1125).* The French examples 
are later, but the credit of perfecting the feature 
certainly belongs to them, if they did not even 
carrj’’ it too far. 

Anglo-Norman ornament, at first sparing, gradu- 
ally becomes rich if not over-ornate. The frequent 
use of arcades along the Avails, particularly .as a sort 
of ‘ dado,’ and on toAA'ers, is the most prominent 
of these features, but minor forms are endless, of 
Avhich perhaps the most common are given in fig, 44. 



FIG. 44. — ARCADE AND MOLDINQ8. 


It has been usual among Avriters_ upon Gothic 
architecture to speak of a Transitional period; 
but as the special features that AA’ere supposed to 
distinguish it all appeared half a centuiy earlier, 
this is only confusing. In any crise, a dinsion into 
periods is purely arbitrary. The Avhole story of 
Gothic architecture is one long transition, and the 
system of division into periods at all opens up the 
danger of considering the periods as though they 
AA'ere styles, Avhich is to misunderstand everythmg. 

(c) The zenith of English Gothic, — ^Anglo-Norman 
AA’ork developed into u'hat are often termed the 
Early English and Decorated periods — the zenith of 
Gothic architecture. Here Ave see a further deA’clop- 
ment of those principles Ave haA'e already noticed. 
The tendency of the English plan is to become 
longer still. The old short choirs are pulled doim, 
and great extensions take their place. In the 
elcA’-ation Ave may notice that_ the tendency is for 
the bay dmsions to become Avider in proportion M 
their height, and for the triforium to dimmish. 

• See references quoted ahoi-e re the vault. 
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On the exterior the lofty spires of these two 
periods are the most distinguisliing features. 

The decorative sense develops and shows itself 
in every member. Three great types of pier make 
their appearance — the South-Western, the South- 
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Eastern, and the Northern. The South-Western 
is formed hy triplets of shafts attached to a central 
core and ranged regularly rotind it (Pershore, fig. 
45). It is pro nahlj directly derived, from the Anglo- 
Norman composite pier. But it makes little 
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headway Ixyond its own district, and gnidually 
dies out. l^t so the South-Eastern and Northern 
varieties. The Sonth-E.astcm ^rpe is formed by a 
central core with detached shafts round it, gener- 


ally, although not invariably, of purbeck marble or 
some local variety (fig. 45). The central core is 
built up, and the shafts are monoliths, or in two 
or three long sections with annular bands. The 
Northern ts^pe, c.g. Eoche and Sweetheart abbeys 
(fig. 45), is a composite pier of several shafts allunited 
in one, without a central core, and seems to have 
originated from such forms as we see in Bishop- 
Auckland Castle, York crypt, Durham galilee, or 
Selby triforium. In these eases there are a num- 
W of separate shafts not grouped round a central 
mass. In the Northern type the compoisite pier 
is built up_ in horizontal courses, and the shafts 
composing it are therefore not continuous. 

Eor a time the South-Eastern type carries every- 
thing before it and drives hack tiie Northern, so 
that during the 13th cent. (Early English period) 
it practically becomes the type of the period, and 
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In the 14th cent. (Decorated period) the Northern 
re-asserts itself, and the South-Eastern type is 
driven back and disappears. The Northern type 
remains supreme, ns long as Gothic architecture 
lasts, and is found all over the kingdom. A very 
beautiful example occurs at Grantliani, with the 
fillets particularly common to this type. In the 
same cliurch is an early e.xample or the South- 
Eastern type (fig. 45). 

The commonest base in the 13th cent, is char- 
acterized by the water-holding 
molding (fig. 47), developed from 
the so-called Attic base (fig. 2, 

AECHlTECTintE (Greek)). In the 
14th cent, the hollow is filled by a 
round, the lowest member often 
overlapping the plinth. The Eng- 
lish capitals are distinguished 
from those of the Continent by the characteristic 
abacus, which in English work is almost always 
round, and in the thirteenth century consists of 
a roll and fillet deeply undercut, imd jn the 14th of 
a scroll molding. The neck-molding is generally a 
plain astragal in the 13th cent, and a scroll molding 
in the 14th. Those capitals that have foliage are 
marked in the 13th cent., bj' a beautiful type, 
apparently derived from the scallop capital (s— 
fig. 46), and very different froni the Erencli tTj»e 
derived from the classical capitals. The English 
variety, which we may term stifi' stem foliage, is 
generally said to have the same origin as the 
French capitals, being derived from the clasriKl 
volutes : but a careful examination of the capitzis 
of the West County' and the North, where tbs 
national style has its origin, has led the creserr 
writer to the above conclusion. Doubtlk- rhs 
Continental variety was not without iti irrt 
but not only docs the other derivation exi'tiriis 
general form more satisfactorily, with lU- hjZ rter- 
nnd without the lower band of foliage ir 
French work, but it also explains an-giier TrxiZ- 
ority of the English capital The Enrihi. rrlrr- 
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tends to twirl round the errigi 
ing out from the centre '£■= 

In the ]4fh cent., 
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times exceedingly beautifvil, there is a distinct 
artistic decadence. An attempt to ho true to nature 
results in being untrue to the stone material in 
whioh the artist is -working — a much more serious 
fault. Tlie forms ai-e ill adapted to stone, and, 
moreover, instead of growing up from the neck, are 
twined round like a harvest fetival decoration, and 
have no part in the organic unity of the whole. 

The arches are pointed and with numerous mold- 
ings, of which those in fig. 49 are typical. The Early 
English moldings are marked by freehand drawing 
and numerous independent members, separated by 
deep hollows, c.g. Peterborough. Characteristic 
members are the roll and fillet and the pointed bow- 
tell. Decorated moldinra are set out by the compass 
instead of being drawn &eehand. The fillets on the 
triple roll and fillet are set differently. The ogee 
curve makes its appearance, and a three-quarter 
hollow often marfo off the orders of the arches 
(fig. 49). Up to the end of the 14tli cent, the orders 
of the arch are generally clearly distinguished. 
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The development of the -window is a long stoiy, 
whose course can only be briefly indicated. The 
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normal early Anglo-Norman -window is a square 
-with a semicircle over it. This tends to become 


longer in its proportions, and the process continues 
after the introduction of the pointed arch, pro- 
ducing the so-called lancet -nundow, until such 
extreme examples are reached as at Bottesford, 
which is 8 in. wide and 15 ft. 6 in. high. The 
natural result is to group -windows together, one 
being insufficient for lighting purposes (fig. 60). 

In the gable end the normal arrangement in the 
first half of the 13th cent, is three -windows, the 
central one raised to fill the gable. At first the 
windows are quite distinct ; then a common hood 
mold gradnalfy draws them together, and finally 
includes them under one arch. The small span- 
drels are first pierced -nith various shapes and 
finally cut out altogether, and then cusped as at 
Cirencester or Peterborough Cathedral. But this 
pushes all the ornament up into the extreme he^; 
and it is perhaps the two-fight -srindow in the aisle, 
which follows suit, that tends to the filling with 
tracery of the whole head of the window above the 
springing (see examples in fig. 50). 

We thus pass from the lancet period to the 
first traceried period, which has been called the 
Geometrical period. This is a most misleading 
name, as it implies that the curves of the next 
period are not set out with a compass. Although 
at first glance they may not appear to be parts of 
circles, they invariably are. Tne real distinction 
is between curves of single and double curvature ; 
or the first period may be described as composed of 
independent figures — circles, curvilinear tnangles, 
and squares (not spherical, of course), quatrefoils, 
trefoils, etc., filling the head of the windo-w. The 
terms Simple and Compound would be short and 
self-explanatory. 

There are three main types of Simple or inde- 
pendent-figure tracery. In type I. (fig. 61 ) the circle 
or other fimire rests on two sub-arches. The points 
of the sub-arches projecting below the central 
ornament are objectionable, and probably are the 
cause of type II. making its appearance, in which 
the outer curves of the sub-arches coincide -pith 
the curv-es of the -ndndow arch. It should be noted 
tliat type I. does not disappear but continues to be 
used, and this is the case all through the develop- 
ment of -u-indow tracery ; a new form does not en- 
tirely oust an old one. The objection to type 11. is 
that it tends to push the ornament too much into 
the head of the window. In all cases the sub-arches 
may also intersect or be separated from each other. 
Type in., which is really a three-fight develop- 
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ment, has no leading sub-arches, but the arches of 
the lights alone, and no leading central ornament. 
The development into the Compound or Bowing 
jriod is the result of attempts to improve type 1. 
Divers devices had been tried to get rid of the oo- 
jectionable points, the best being the disguising or 
them by a pointed trefoil. It occurred, however, to 
some unknoi™ English genius that an exceeding^ 
simple and obvious device — as is the case with most 
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great discoveries — was to omit the points, and con- 
tinue the curve of the suh-arch into the curve of 
the circle. Thus is obtained a curve of double 
curvature or an ogee curve. The other side of the 
sub-arch is made to correspond, and we have a 
circle supported on ogee arches (fig. 52, A). The 
bottom and top of the circle then disappear, leaving 
us the completed type L of the Compound period. 
This develops on lines similar to the independent- 
figure period with a second and third type (fig. 62). 



The vaulting continues to develop. First, in 
order to reduce the ploughshare curvature, resort 
is bad to elliptical ribs, involving a most difficult 
and complex problem in the setting out and erection 
of every vault. This is superseded by pseudo- 
elliptical vaulting, where, instead of a true ellipse, 
an approximation to the ellipse is made by parts of 
circles, which join at points where the tangent is 
common to both cixeles, so as to avoid breaks in 
the curve (fig. 63). The line of the pier or shaft 
from which the vault springs is also tangential to 
the arch curve. 



The ridge rib to mark the leading lino of the 
roof, and also to provide a line of fitting for the 
vault shell, was apparently first used at Kipon. It 
has great msthctic value, giving continuity to the 
whole and a lino of emphasis to the vista. It is, in 
fact, the dominant aisthctio line of the building, 
corresponding to the keel of a boat. Tlie Frencli 
architects could not use it unth any effect, on 
account of their broken ridge lines caused by the 
domic.al vault, Where they have used it the result 
is unpleasantly suggestive of the sen. 

In order to reduce the space between the ribs, 
and to make the filling easier, subsidiary- ribs 
are introduced, called tierverons by the French 
architects. They were invented by the builders 
of Lincoln Cathedral and used first in a peculiar 
wav (fig. 53). In the 1-lth cent, liemc or net ribs 
make their appearance, and give great complexity 
to the vaults (fig. 53). 

Tlic buttresses in the 13th and 14tli centuries 
become more prominent, and the pinnacle, giving 
addition!!! resisting power to the buttress, soon ap- 
pcar.s in the Early English period. Angle buttresses 


in the 14th cent, are commonly set diagonally, 
instead of in pairs at right angles (fig. 64). 



It is difficult, and indeed inadvisable, to try to 
assim any particular date or period for the summit 
of Gothic architecture. In many points it con- 
tinued to advance doum to a very late date, more 
particularly in the development of towers and of 
the vault, but the decorative foliage certainly de- 
clines after the 13th century. For beauty of light- 
ing nothing equals the so-called lantern churches 
of the 15th cent., but the window itself is perhaps 
at its best in the 14th. It is so uith all arts; 
decadence does not come suddenly throughout the 
whole, but shows itself here and there, while the 
main trend is still forward. It would bo much 
easier to assign a definite summit to French than 
to English architecture. In France there is a 
more or less definite single effort culminating in 
the 13th century. In England there are continuous 
new impulses ; vault, wml, pier, foliage, irindow, 
and vault again ; each in turn seems to play the 
leading part. 

As said at the outset, the French and English 
styles 'are entirely different. A summing up at 
this point of a few of the differences betivcen the 
plan of a great English and a great French church 
may sliow that it is surprising, not that they are 
now seen to be different, but that any one ever 
thought they were the same. 

The English church Is long anil narrow with three aisles. The 
French Is short and broad with five aisles. 

The English West Front Is broad. Tlio French West Front is 
narrow, in Kotro Dame narrower even than the nave. 

The English transepts project enormously bej-ond the main 
lines, and often the English church has two or three of these 
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projections. The French transepts hardly project at all, and 
one only is attempted. 

The English church has a square East end. The French 
church has a eemicircular che vet. 

The English church has a long choir, generally more or less 
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Bhut off from tho nave, being largely the result of monastic 
Jnfluenoo. It has no side chapels. The French church is broad 
and open throughout, with a short choir, largely the result of 
lay influence, and has numerous side chapels dear to tho laity. 

The four enormous central piers in tho English church show 
the centml tower that dominates the whole. The French church 
has great Western towers, but nothing, or merely a ‘ fltchc,’ at 
the crossing. 

The English church is cut up bj’ screens and divisions. Tho 
French church is open (flCT. 65-58). 

Tlie interior of a Frencli church is hard to sur- 
pass. It is exceedingly lofty, which gives it a 
most impressive character. Tlie internal effect of 
the chevet is often exquisitely lovely, and the 
grace of the proportions as a whole, width of bays, 
and width to height, is in eveiy way admirable. 

The English church in its interior depends for 
its impressiveness upon length rather than height, 
except where modem folly, as at Norwich, has 
planted an enormous organ that entirely destroys 
the whole raison d'6trc of the buildin^^ completely 
(not partially) blocking the i-ista which would be, 
in its way, perhaps tlie finest in the world. Both 
English and French elFects are doliglitful, hut 
perhaps the French is tho finer. Yet tliero is no 
reason why they should not be combined. 

But with regard to the exteriors there is no 
comparison. The English hero loses something by 
want of height. (Visit Chartres, Amiens, and then 
Lincoln within two days of each other, and tho 
result will be startling.) But the dominant central 
tower, the wonderful sk3dine, together with the 
tower-groups, the grand projecting transepts and 
fronts, with their fine shadow efiects, make the 
French examples look in comparison a shapeless 
mass. Where there is a narrow tall twin-towered 
front, there is an unpleasant effect of an over- 
weighted end suggestive of a giraffe. The Franco- 
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German church of Cologne is perhaps the worst 
example of this effect. The differences extend^ to 
every molding and every detail, and to the spmt 
in which everything is carried out : the French is 
more logical, the English more picturesque. 


(d) The Decline of English Gothic. — The last 
period of English architecture is marked by rect- 
angular forms and horizontal lines, and is gener- 
ally called ‘Perpendicular.’ This word in most 
minds is so closely associated with vertical, that 
' Rectangular ’ is a more satisfactory name. 

Roofs become nearly horizontal, tops of doors 
and windows and all the arches follow the same 
tendency. There is often an actual straight 
horizontal line, strongly emjphasized, above 
these features, particularly in the case of doors. 
Horizontal _ topped towers take the place of 
spires, horizontal transom bars appear in the 
Avindows, and horizontal topped panellings, instead 
of niches, occur all over the Avails. EA^en the 
foliage and other ornaments become rectangular 
in form. 

The Early English period AA’as an age of Ecclesi- 
astic reform, and the Avork of that period is marked 
by a certain ecclesiasticism in its planning and 
arrangements. The Traceried period of the 14th 
cent. IS the age of the great nobles ; the very ecclesi- 
astics themselves aped the pride and pomp of 
Avorldly splendour ; and the churches, Avith their 
private clmntries and heraldic ornament and such 
things, partake to some extent of this character, 
as Mr. Prior points out (History of Gothic Art 
in England, 1900). The people, too, are beginning 
to assert themselves. The Avorship of Our Lady 
being particularly the cult of the people in Eng- 
land, Ave find the Lady chapels being built all 
OA’er the country, in most instances actually at 
the east end, and approached from behind the 
high altar. The ecclesiastic privacy of the mon- 
astic choir perforce disappears. During the Wars 
of the Roses, the Meat barons gradually Amnished, 
and tho trading classes made their influence felt. 
This is the age of the guild chantries, and above 
all of tho parish churches of the people. The 
large proportion of our parish churches belong to 
tills date, and are built in the rectangular style. 
Hardly a single great monastic church or cathedral 
AA’as built at this time, although, of course, there 
AA'as a certain amount of re-building and enlarge- 
ment. The chantries and other e.xtensions affect 
the plans of the churches, and tend to obscure all 
transeptal projections. 

The piers still belong to the Northern type, but 
incline to become meagre in their treatment both 
in section and in their capitals and bases (fig. 59], 
The S-shaped curve under the chamfered abacus is 
characteristic, as is also the curious cushion mold- 
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ing in the base and the bell shape above it. Capitals 
sometimes disappear altogether, and the moldmgs 
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run right round the arch without a atop. Foliage 
when tound is rectangular in treatment (fig. 59). . 

The arches above miow the same attenuation in 
the treatment of their moldings, and the distinction 
between the orders of the arch is often quite lost. 
The most characteristic feature is the cavetto, 
a deep liollow in the middle of the group (fig. 
59). The arch, both in the main arcades and 
in the window, is often of the four-centred variety. 
Most arches are struck from two centres, but a 
four-centred arch, while rising without a break 
from the springing, allows the crown to be com- 
paratively llat (DOEK, fig. 59). A drop arch, as it 
IS called, ^ves the flat crown, but produces a broken 
efiect where it springs from the shafts (B, fig. 59). 

The triforium, owing to the horizontal tendency 
in the roofs, practically disajipears and becomes a 
mere band of ornament. 

The window gradually becomes a series of rect- 
angular panels, partly as offering increased strength 
for the vast windows that become common, partly 
to further the easy arrangement in the glass of 
rows of saints standing in niches. The vertical 
lines at first appear timidly in the head of the 
window, then ascend from sill to crown, and finally 
even cut across the tracery sub-arches (fig. 59). 

The vault still continues its development until 
we reach the wonderful fan tracery characteristic 
of this country. The multiplication of tiercerons 
seems to have suggested a polygonal form for the 
vault conoid, and from this to a circle is easy. 
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and we reach the concavo-convex conoid of the fan 
vault (fig. 60). The architects of the Gloucester 
cloisters have produced a delightful piece of work 
on this principle. But there is one objection, 
namely, that the flat central space makes an abrupt 


break -with the lines of the ribs. It is probably 
this that led to the introduction of the four-centred 
archj which allows the line of the ribs to pass imper- 
ceptibly into the central space (fig. 60, vVindsor). 

This is very satisfactory for a vault over a square, 
but the problems of satisfactorily vaulting a rect- 
angular space begin again. The most complete 
solution is by the Oxford architects in the Divinity 
schools and the Cathedral, which are not true fan 
vaults (fig. 61) ; and the same principle, somewhat 
meretriciously carried out in a true fan vault, 
appears m Henry vii.'s Chapel, Westminster. The 
principle is practically that of dividing up the 
rectangular space to be vaulted into a new nave 
and aiwes, as it were. The springings of the vaults 
are then supported upon great transverse arches 
thrown across tlie whole space. In this way a 
square compartment is obtained in the middle, 
wnich is easy to vault, and the small minor com- 
partments can be treated by some other method. 
In the case of the Cathedral at Oxford they are 
very effectively treated ns barrel vaults. 
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The influence of domestic architecture upon that 
of the church is a subiect of great interest which 
has hardly yet receivea the study that it desen’cs. 
In early days many of the problems were first 
worked out in the Norman castles. Later, the 
domestic window ivith its transom bars and the 
beautiful open timber-roofs of the great halls had 
considerable effect upon church arcliitecture. Of 
course, the plans and arrangements are different, 
but the spirit of the two is the same. Sometimes, 
as, for instance, in Belgium, the greatest achieve- 
ments are in civil architecture ; and although the 
bulk of these buildings in our own countiy have 
perished, such examples ns the small Town Hall at 
Cirencester have a charm quite equal to that of the 
churches. But in any case, whether the building 
is for the Church, the State, the Borough, or the 
private indiridual, the artistic qualities triumph 
over the special difficulties involved in the parti- 
cular instance, and the series of buildings — castles, 
cathedrals, halls, palaces, and churches — is ns noble 
as that in any style. 

EENAISSANCE AECIIITECTimE. 

Wlien, at the time of the Renaissance, men’s 
minds began to turn back to the glories of the 
classical epoch, the result was naturally seen in 
architecture as in everything else. It w.os also 
natural that the beginning of the architectural 
change should be in Italy, as was the case in other 
departments of the movement, particularly in view 
of the largo number of actualiv existing remains 
upon Italian soil. Tlie development, however, 
was considerably stimulated by the discovery of 
the manuscript of Vitruvius Pollio, the architect 
of Augustus, who vTOte the rfc Architectvra. ’This 
famous treatise, in ten books, upon the architecture 
of the Augustan epoch, was translated into Italian 
in A.V). 1531. In spite of the impetus thus given to 
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the study, it would appear to have been by no means 
entirely beneficial in its results. Vitruvius seems 
to some extent to have been the Palladio of his 
day, viewing the art in a cut and dried and some- 
what lifeless manner, which was not without its 
effect upon his followers of a later generation. It 
is true that Vitruvius’ work was draivn chiefly 
from Greek sources, although these were probably 
very late ; but it must always be remembered that, 
in the main. Renaissance architecture was founded 
not upon the Greek but upon the Roman style — 
a stylo itself a hybrid and full of solecisms. Many 
of the criticisms that are brought against Renais- 
sance work apply ecmally to that of Rome, in such 
instances as tlie profuse use of meaningless decora- 
tion, and the unintelligent application of features 
imperfectly understood, e.g. the architrave that 
supports no ceiling, the incomplete drums, flutings, 
or drafted stones copied from unfinished Greek 
work, and chopped off sections of entablature, as 
in the church of St. Spirito, Florence. 

It may bo said that Bruneleschi, the Florentine, 
was the first great architect of tlio Renaissance. 
He produced a plan for the building of the dome 
of the Cathedral of Florence soon after A.D. 1407, 
which was eventually carried out. The spread of 
the style in Italy was extraordinarily rapid. The 
cause was very largely that the Gothic style had 
never firmly established itself in Italy j indeed, it 
may practically bo said that it never penetrated to 
Central Italy at alL Even in Florence such an 
example as the famous campanile of Giotto has 
hardly anything of the real Gothic spirit, in spite 
of the applied Gothic features and ornament. It 
is not the living organism of Gothic structure and 
ornament, but a simple rectangular block mth 
an elaborate veneer of surface adornment. The 
Italian mediteval churches were mainly ‘ Latin ’ in 
motive, and it was natural that the Italian mind 
should turn whole-heartedly toward a stylo which 
it had never in essence entirely abandoned. 

From Italy the movement spread throughout 
Western Europe mth varying degrees of rapidity, 
and was strenuously fought by the architectural 
traditions of the lands into which it made its way. 
The Renaissance s^le made no headway in the 
East, because the Greeks, who for centuries had 
been the most cultured people of Europe, were at 
this time overwhelmed by the Turks. In fact, 
the sack of Constantinople in A.D. 1453, although 
it was the final blow to Greek civilization in the 
East, scattered the Greeks over Europe, and very 
largely made the Renaissance what it was. 

In the case of any revival or Renai-ssance style, 
it is always more difficult to make a division into 

E eriods than in the case of a style of true growth; 

ecause, in the first place, the individual factor is 
stronger, depending upon study and research, and 
also at any moment fortuitous circumstances may 
combine to make a particular building a more 
complete representation of the old style. But it 
may be said that Renaissance architecture was by 
no means wholly a ‘ re-naissanee ’ ; it was in many 
respects a living style. And it may be noticed 
that it did pass tiirough three more or less clearly 
marked stages, although these vary considerably 
both in manner and in date in different countries. 

The first period is marked by a distinctly Gothic 
tendency, besides shelving a comparatively limited 
knowledge of the nature of ancient work. 

The second period, the period of maturity, 
shows a mueh greater knowledge of classical de- 
tail and arrangement, and is marked by a much 
more definitely classical spirit. The picturesque 
irregularity of Gothic planning and elevation gives 
way to a precise and calculated symmetry. The 
style reaches its zenith and exhibits itself in many 
of the world’s noblest buildings, although the lover 


of Gothic architecture will always feel a certain 
coldness about them, and the lover of Greek archi- 
tecture will be repelled still more by their lack of 
spontaneity, subtlety, and delicate restraint. In 
the work of the second Spanish period there is a 
certain restraint, it is true, but it is rather a formal 
coldness, and does not resemble the reserved but 
intense passion of Greek work. The nearest 
approach to the true Greek restraint is in the 
best work of Florence. It is to this second period 
that we have to look for the true work of the 
Renaissance. It is here that we learn what are 
really its characteristics. The first period is but 
one of transitional preparation, and the last of 
over-ripeness and decay. 

The third period, sometimes known as the 
* Rococo,’ is marked by exaggeration, ostentation, 
and a still more mechanical application of rule, 
■which proceeds side by side with a tendency to- 
wards slavish reproduction of ancient work. The 
latter tendency resulted in what is sometimes 
called the ‘ neo-Classic revival, ’ doubtless hastened 
as an antidote to the extravagances of the Rococo. 

1 . In the first period, then, the new style was 
lighting its way. Even in Italy, although the 
architects themselves were probably completely 
unconscious of the fact, the influence of Gothic 
work was quite marked, whereas in other countries 
the Gothic influence for a long time remained para- 
mount, and the period of transition was enormously 
prolonged. In France, even in late Renaissance 
days, when Wren was building in England in a 
severely classical style, the high roofs and other 
features betray a Gothic origin. 

In Florence, although the classical orders were 
used, they were very much subordinated, and 
in comparison with later work their use seems 
timid. Tlieir actual scale was small, and this also 
was the case with the ornamental features which 
are characteristic of Gothic work. There was stiU 
a tendency towards that multiplicity of parts 
which characterizes Gothic feeling. Windows are 
generally round-headed, often with sub-arches in 
the typical Gothic manner, and occasionally they 
even contain a sort of tracery, especially in France 
and Britain (fig. 62). Even pointed arches are used, 
particularly in Venice, as in the Doge’s palace. 
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In Florence great use is made of rustication 
one of the typical affectations of the Renai^ance, 
which seems to have had its origin in ancient Rom.an 
work, where unfinished Greek work was copietl in 
which only the outer borders of the stones had been 
dressed. Ugly and meaningless as it frequently is, 
particularly in its aggressively finished forms, i 
IS not so hideous or so foolish as the leanng o 
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occasional square blocks in a round column — a 
device that even the most extreme admirer of 
Renaissance work does nob attempt to defend. 
This, however, does not appear until the style is 
more or less advanced, it becomes common in 
France during the reign of Charles IX. (A.d. 1560- 
1574). Rustication was never popular in Venice, 
wliere there had always been a certain true Gothic 
feeling, mingled with Bvzantine, which was dis- 
tinctly opposed to anything Roman. Indeed, it 
■was doubtless partly a surw-al of this feeling that 
caused the Renaissance style to be reluctantly 
adopted in Venice only when the 16th cent. Avas 
Avell advanced. A rather charming device common 
in Venice at this period may at this point be noted, 
namely, the so-cmled shell ornament (fig. 62). 

Another objectionable feature, apparently first 
used by Alberti in St. Maria Novella at Florence, 
in A.D. 1470, is the inverted console placed above 
the aisles. Presumably it may be regarded as the 
successor of the flying buttress of Gothic Avork, 
but it is utterly unfitted to perform any function 
structurally or aathetically. A curve suited for 
a small decorative bracket becomes ridiculous 
Avhen applied to a feature of the main composition 
over a score of feet in length (fig. 63). 
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On the Avhole, it may be said that, although many 
churches Avere built in Italy during the Renais- 
s.ance, partly ns a result of the counter-Reformation 
of the Jesuits, in the North the Gothic epoch had 
more than supplied all the churches that Avero 
required. Ilencc, religious buildings in the North, 
particularly during tlio first period, are comparn- 
tivclj' rare, and it is only in such instances os the 
churches of London built after the Great Fire that 
there is anything A-cry extensi\-o in the avua' of 
ccclusinstic.a\ Avork. It Avasratherapalacc-building 
epoch, such as is shown in the gre,at ch/itcaux on 
the Loire, of which the Chtitcau Chambord m.ay 
bo taken ns typical. In the North, Renaissance 
architecturo made its Avay very slowly, at first 
appearing only in minor acccssoncs such ns altars, 
tombs, pulpits, doonv.aA’s, and occ.asionnl enlarge- 
ments, ns tuQ apse of St. Pierre at Caen. "Wlien 
the main fabric itself is attempted, the result is a 
building entirely Gothic in planning, arrangement. 


and construction, and the surface ornament merely 
is of the classical type. Pilasters take the place 
of buttresses, and cornices the place of corbel tables, 
and so on, as, for example, in St. Eustacho, Paris 
— an excellent specimen of the first period of 
Renaissance Avork in France. In Britain, although 
Inigo Jones and Wren introduced a pure classical 
style earlier than anything of the kind in France, 
this transitional feeling continued in certain dis- 
tricts very much longer, particularly in Oxford. 
As late os 1648-1652 tlie charming little church of 
Bennek-on-TAveed affords a most pleasing instance 
of the fusion of the tAVo styles. 

In the South of France much of the Avork aa’os 
done by bands of travelling Italians, Avho have 
left a considerable impress upon the minor features 
of the period in that district. In the main it is 
true to say that French AA'ork of the time of 
Francis I. (1516-1547) is marked by a special 
elegance Avhich is peculiar to itself. It is uoubt- 
less the outcome of the elegant French-Gothic 
acting upon the Renaissance style, and applies 
especially to domestic examples. In England the 
Early period, which may be said to cover the reigns 
from Henry Ann. to James I., may be divided into 
tAvo. The earlier part, from the close of Henry Vll.’s 
reign to the death of EdAvard ATt,, is marked by 
Italian influence, as in the case of TorrigianoT; 
tomb made for Henry ATI., and the later part is 
marked by Flemish and German influence; but 
throughout the whole period everything is tenta- 
tive and experimental. 

2 . In the second period we haA’e the matured 
Renaissance style, Avhen buildings Avere classical 
not only in detail, but in spirit. This may be 
said to have been inaugurated in Italy Avhen in 
A.D. 1506 Bramante commenced the church of 
St. Peter’s in Rome, a date Avhich Avas about con- 
temporaneous Avith the very first beginnings of 
Renaissance influence in Britain. 

In this second period the picturesqucncss of 
Gothic planning almost entirely disappears. It is, 
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however, to be noticed that the groat cross plan of 
the large churches, although earned out in a scA-erely 
Tumetrical manner, is tlic indelible impress of the 
othic bond upon the succeeding age. Even St. 
Peter’s itself is so planned. Not only so, but, in t he 
case of both St. Peter’s, Rome, and of St, Paul’s, 
1/ondon (figs. 64, 6S) — the tAvo greatest buildings 
of the style — the more severely symmetrical plan 
of the Greek cros.®, as designccl by the architects, 
AA-as altered to the long-naved Latin cross in defer- 
ence to Gothic tradition. Both churches suffered 
by this arrangement, St. Peter’s very seriously. 

The orders in this period are no longer used 
in an unobtm.eive manner, but become, except 
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perliaps in Florence, the main feature of the style, 
although, as in ancient Eomon work, they are 

e rally little more than mere ornament unre* 
to the anatomy of the building. They are 
generallj’ treated on Roman lines ; but there was 
considerable latitude, the shafts occasionally bein" 
even fluted spirally, or wreathed with bands of 
foliage and fi-uit, or, worst of all, broken by 
square blocks. The Tuscan order becomes clearly 
defined in Renaissance Avork ns a separate order. 
In Spain a new kind of capital appears, termed the 
‘bracket capital,’ in Avhich hvo or more brackets 
spring from the head of the column. It has the 
advantage of reducing the strain on the architrave. 



In the best designed work one order is used for 
each storey ; and in France this arrangement was 
practically uniA’ersally observed. This was owing 
to the supreme influence in that country of Barozzi 
da Vignola, author of TAc Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture, Avho had been brought back to Franco by 
Francis I. But in Venice Palladio introduced a 
system Avherein one order ran through two or 
more storeys, minor orders being introduced in the 
storeys themselves. This unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, which still further degraded the orders as 
mere applied ornament, unfortunately became 
popular rn Britain, oudnfj , to the influence of 
Palladio, Avho was the inspirer of Inigo Jones. 

One might even make a dirdsion or Renaissance 
architecture according as the orders or the Avindorvs 
formed the main element of the wall design. The 
latter is distinctly more Gothic in feeling, and is j 
found more particularly at the berinning and end, 1 
before the Gothic art had quite disappeared, and 
after the Renaissance had spent its force. To 
some extent the division Avould be one of locality, i 
In Florentine Avork the order is ahvays less 
dominant than in either the school of Rome or 
that of Venice, and this distinction may also be 
noticed in those countries respectively influenced 
by these schools. 

The column itself frequently bears the arch, 
particularly in early Avork, although the more 
usual arrangement is a massive pier AAuth attached 
pilasters. Occasionally the unpleasant deA-ice is 
used of a section of entablature aboA'e the columns 
from AA’hich the arch is made to spring. 

The moldings of the orders and other parts 
were the simple circular sections of Roman AA-ork. 
The great series of receding moldings on the 
arches of Gothic architecture Avere replaced^ by 
square soffits; and string courses and moldings 
generally become comparatiA'ely scarce. _ Effect 
IS given by strongly marked entablatures dividing 
off the storeys or the building, and altogether 
horizontal features become very pronounced. In 
Italian and particularly Florentine Avork, a great 
cornice of very large proportions is often used on 
the top storey, suited in its size to the whole 
height of the building and not merely to the 
storey in which it occurs. This on the whole gives 
a pleasing effect AAith its marked shadoAv line. 


The ornament is founded upon classical Roman 
AA'ork; but in the best Renaissance examples, 
especially in Florence, it is more refined. It 
should be noticed that Renaissance carving was 
almost invariably executed after the building 
AA'as set up. In Gothic buildings every stone aaus 
completed before it A\-as put into its place. The 
result is that the jointings often cut unpleasantly 
across Renaissance Avork, Avhereas Gothic jointing 
and the carving-design are thought out together. 
It is simply one aspect of the principle that the 
Gothic pile AA'as alAA-ays essentially a building; 
the Renaissance pile Avas rather a monument, 
treated someAA'hat after the manner of a picture. 

The old Roman ribless vault Avas reA-ived, at 
least in form, but a considerable geometrical 
improvement Avas made. In the plain barrel 
form it remained semicircular, but in the case of 
intersecting vaults over a rectangular space the 
enn'e of the vault was made elSptical, so that 
the diagonal groins might be projected as straight 
lines upon the plan (fig. 66). It should, however, 
be obsen'ed that in an enormous number of cases 
the vault AA'as a mere plaster sham, and not part 
of the construction, as in Roman or Gothic work. 
All roofs in Italy Avere hidden AA'ithin by ceilings, 
but in France and Germany the open timber- 
roof AA'as made an important feature. The roof 
is of loAV pitch, and in the majority of instances 
so loAV that from most points of vdeAV the parapet 
forms the sky-line. In France, however, vre find 
the high ‘Mansard’ roof; and in Germany the 
high roof AA'ith tiers of dormer windows is a very 
common feature. The fact is that Germanj" 
ncA'er AA'holly adopted the Renaissance style until 
long after every other country in Europe, and 
these high roofs are meditei'a! in character. 
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The gloiy of the style is the dome, w'hich in 
its general treatment follows the Byzantine 
method. Inhere is almost uniA'ersally a drum, as 
in the second Byzantine period ; but it is made an 
even more important feature, and very commonly 
is enriched by a colonnade. It W'as usual to 
build these domes Aiith an outer and an inner 
shell of different curvature and a space betAveen. 
The outer dome is frequently a mere timber- 
framed erection, resting upon the other,_ as in 
SansoAuno’s S. Giorgeo dei Greoi at Venice, or 
the outer dome of the Eglise des Invalides, Pans, 
which consists of three domes (fig. 66). In this 
connexion may be noticed the v'eiy OTeat use of 
carpentry all through Renaissance worlc, vA'hich has 
been compared by some AA'riters to the modem use 
of ii'on. St. Paul’s, London, has an outer and 
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an inner dome, •with a brick cone between. St. 
Peter’s, Rome, has two brick domes. 

Renaissance spires were not of common oconr- 
rence save in England and Spain. They seem to 
have been invented first by Sir Chriscopher Wren, 
but the Spanish nse is possibly independent. 

In the second period round -headed -windows 
•were less freq[uent, and sguare-headed windows, 
often with small pediments over them, were the 
rule. The rustication, so common in Florence in 
the early period, was now generally confined to the 
quoins, as in the Pandolfini Palace designed by 
Raphael, and more or less freely copied in The 
Travellers’ Club, London. At the same time there 
was a tendency for all wall space to disappear, 
and for the whole surface to be covered with an 
exuberance of applied architectural features. The 
detail and moldings became more -vigorous and 
elaborate, but lacked the earlier refinement. 

The Roman method of building had been 
largely one of veneers. The inner part of the 
wall was of inferior material, but the outside was 
cased -Nidtli fine stone or more often marble. The 
Romanesque Gothic had made use of a double 
wall with a rubble core, derived from Roman 
use ; but this system was gradually abandoned, 
and in the best Gothic ■»vork the wall was built 
solid, or at least all the face stones were bonded 
into and formed an integral part of the wall. 
The Renaissance architects realized that this -was 
a better system, and endeavoured to follow it out 
in their work. At the same time veneer was not 
infrequently used, and plaster facing was by no 
means uncommon. This was particularly so in 
the last period, •when panels, cornices, and orna- 
ments oven upon the exterior were of plaster — a 
most unsatisfactory arrangement. 

In Italy itself it may certainly be said that 
there were three distinct schools of the art : 

(1) The Florentine, which depended largely on 
fenestration, and in which the orders played a 
secondary part. It was very severe, with a breadth 
and vigour of treatment exemplified in the due 
sense of the value of contrast as applied to plain 
wall surface and ornament, and again in the 
effective depths of shadow given by deep recesses 
and hea-vy cornices. It is marked by extreme 
delicacy in the ornamental carving. 

(2) The Venetian, which was shallower and more 
pompous, ■with great ornaments introduced for 
ornament’s sake, often coarse and over-insL^nt. 
There is less severity, and many curves give a 
■weakness of effect. Orders of varying heights are 
used, and arc often piled upon other orders some- 
what indiscriminately. 

(3) The Homan, which is midway between 
the two in severity. It is marked by groat 
pilasters of the whole height of the building, so 
os to give the effect of one storey, and in con- 
sequence of this it has had a greater influence 
upon church architecture. The pilaster and not 
the column is used, as the inter-columnintions upon 
so huge a scale would make the span of the 
architrave impossible. 

3. In the third period there was a distinct 
decline, and a great deal of extravagance and 
aflectation, such as broken entablatures, and pedi- 
ments, and curved and irregular cornices. In 
Italy there is a peculiar lack of inspiration, and 
the ■work of Maderno and Bernini may bo taken as 
typical. One of the most ple.ising examples is that 
of SU Maria della Salute, byLonghena, in Venice 
(A.D. 16.32). Its pronortions and general mass are 
excellent, althougli tiic details leave something to 
be de.sired. Doubtless it o-wos a great deal toils 
situation. St. Gcncinevo (The Pantheon), Paris 
(A.D. 1765), although greatly superior to most-work 
of the time, belongs to this period. It -w.as built 
voi_ I.— 46 


from Soufflot’s designs, and is interesting as hairing 
the smallest amount of area of supports of any 
Renaissance church, collaring even with Gothic 
work in this respect. Compare its plan (fig. 67) 
with thau of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s (fig. 68). It 
has not been successful, however, for it has been 
necessary to prop and support it several times. 
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The extravagances of the ‘ Rococo ’ in France are 
even surpasseu by the work in Spain generally 
known as ‘ Churriguerresque,’ after the architect 
Churriguorra, doubtless partly caus^ by a 
revulsion from the over-told mechanical stylo 
of such men as Herrera in the previous period. 

In considering the Renaissanco stylo as a whole, 
certain broad charaotcristics should be noticed. 
In the first place, there was a very distinct 
tendency, particularly in the case of ite Italian 
inventors, to view the -whole composition as a 
matter of line and proportion rather than as a 
building. There is often very little relation 
between the uses of the building and its form. 
Architecture is an applied art, and therefore, 
nnless it be well adaptto to the function that it 
has to perform, it cannot bo a success. But, 
further, it is not only upon these grounds that so 
much Renaissance -work must be condemned. 
Even upon cesthetic grounds, in the erection 
of a monument as distinct from a building, it 
is necessary that the thing should form an 
organic -whole ; and a column which is the 
outcome of the icsthctic endeavour of many 
ages to express the beauty of support, is clearly 
out of place when it supports nothing. The 
concealment of construction and arrangement is 
a similar but difierent question. An enormously 
heavy lantern, rising above -U'hat is apparently a 
dome of light construction, may, it is true, be 
defended upon the grounds that it is obvious 
that there must bo some further support -within. 
Tlio eye would, however, probably be icsthctically 
more satisfied if there -were some indication of 
this support, as othenrise there is considerable 
though notab.solutely certain danger of the artistic 
unity lining niaired. To treat the matter as a 
moral question is, of course, absurd, and simply 
shows entire ignorance of the nature of all rcsthetu: 
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from strengthening the colnmn ■with a coat of the 
harder palm branches, ■whose thin tops were left loose 
around the capital. The sloping walls of the pylon 
result from tilting the courses of bricks inward, so 
ns to prevent them from being easily dislodged. In 
order to save the comers of reed huts or brickwork 
from being broken away, bundles of stalks were 
lashed on doivn the edge ; these were the origin of 
the toms molding marked by diagonal winding 
bands along the angles of the buildings. The fence, 
formed of palm-sticks ■with loose heads, lashed 
together near the top to a line of cross sticks, is 
the source of the cavetto molding with torus roll 
below it. The palm-log roof is copied in stone 
in tombs at Gizeh and Abydos. Thus the forms 
adopted for the stone architecture Mong to the 
earlier materials, as in Greece. 

2. The plans. — The plans of the temples vary 
considerably in different ages. The earlier temples 
are scarcely known except from the plans of the 
Osiris temples at Abydos, and the views of primi- 
tive shrines. The hieroglyph for a shrine in early 
times retained the appearance of a plain square 
hut, irith a fence in front of it, and two tail poles 
at the sides of the entrance. Another form is a 
hut with a domed top, and a low enclosed court 
before it, haidng two tall poles at the entrance, 
and the standard of the deity placed in the middle 
of the court. The oldest plan of a temple at 
Abydos is a wall about 16 in. thick, enclosing a 
space at least 25 ft. wide and 42 ft. long ; the 
entrance is a passage between walla 4 ft. apart and 
35 ft. long, facing south. This is probahly of the 
ago before the first dynasty. Of the first dynasty 
is a much larger and more solid building, 42 ft. 
E.-W. and 21 ft. N.-S., with the entrance pro- 
bably on the north ; the ■waU is about 8 ft. thick. 
A meat tomenos wall was built round the site, and 
a mock of store chambers placed at the side of the 
temple. The same form continued through the 
Ilnd and Illrd d5Tiasties. Khufu of the IVth 
djmasty changed the whole ■worship, and made a 
great hearth of bumt-offering, where clay models 
only were sacrificed. This hearth was about 12 ft. 
N.-^. by 8 ft. E.-W. ; it was in a chamber about 
16 ft. nude, probably entered from the north. 
Hound this was subsequently added a stone wall 
reaching about 6 ft. farther out. 

In the Vlth dynasty, under Pepy I., a great 
re-construotion took place at Abydos. The new 
temple had the principal door to the north, and a 
lesser one to the south. The building was of mud 
brick, vrith stone doorways ; it was 49 ft. N.-S. 
and 23 ft. E.-W. in the middle hall, or ivith side 
chambers 68 ft. ■wide inside. The walls were 6 ft. 
thick. From the position of the doorways this seems 
to have been a processional temple, open front and 
back, for the processions to enter, deposit the sacred 
bark, and pass out by the other door. The sur- 
roundings were also altered. The old temenos wall 
had a stone gateway inserted, and outside of it, 
40 ft. in advance, was built the outer temenos wall, 
with another stone gateway. A colonnade led from 
the outer to the inner gate. To this temple Mentu- 
liotop added a colonnade on the eastern side. 

Another entire re-modelling took place in the 
Xlth dynasty under Sankh-ka-ra. A square of 
brickwork 47 ft. E.-W., 48 ft. N.-S., held the 
foundation of a stone temple, probably 44 ft. 
square. As this mainly overlies tlie Pepy temple, 
it was probably entered from the north, like that. 
The temple of Sankh-ka-ra was, however, not 
mnd enough for Senusert X., who pulled it all 
down, and laid foundations over tlie pavement of 
his predecessor. This temple seems to have faced 
the East, as the outside length of it was 133 ft. 
E.-W., while only 75 ft. N.-S. The limits of it 
ore sho^wn by the comer deposits of the foundation. 


A great temenos was built around it, 192 ft. distant 
to the eastward, with a wall 23 ft. thick. To this 
temple Sebekhotep III. added a chapel and doorway 
on the south. 

The XVIIIth djmasty saw all this re-built still 
larger. The temenos was 264 ft. long, E.-W . ; in 
it lay the stone temple facing east, 216 ft. long, and 
129 ft. wide ; the temenos wall was nearly 30 ft. 
thick, with gateways of red granite. Lastly, in 
the XXVIth dynasty, there was an entirely new 
stone temple, facing east, 132 ft. square. It seems 
not improbable that this also was of the processional 
type, open back and front. We have detailed these 
successive temples ns they are the only examples 
that have yet been observed and recorded, showing 
the gro^wth and alterations throughout Egyptian 
history on one site. Many secondary details, and 
the outlying store-rooms, are not noticed here, nor 
buildings of the XIXth and XXth dynasties wiiich 
were in adjacent positions, but are too much ruined 
to bo traced. The total result is that there were 
seven entirely different plans on one site, beside 
alterations to these. The direction of facing was 
successively S., N., N. 7, N., N. ?, E., E., E. 

Another early temple plan is that of Hierakon- 
polis. This was entire^ of brick, but can hardly 
be earlier than the Xllth dynasty. Its shrines 
consisted of five chambers in a row, each 8 ft. 
wide and 20 ft. long. The whole block w’as 92 ft. 
wide over all. The shrines were each a closed cell 
■with one door, and not of the processiona type. 

Coming now to the temples which can still be 
examined in a more or less perfect state, the oldest 
is that of Mednm, built by Senefem of the Illrd 
dynasty. This is merely an enclosed courtyard 
(nearly 20 ft. by 8) against the side of the pyramid, 
contaming an altar between two tall steliB. The 
approach to it is through two chambers placed 
wuth their length across the whole breadth of the 
building. Next is the granite temple of Khafra of 
the IVth dynasty, near the sphinx ; the entrance 
to it is still buried, so that its nature is unknoivn. 
The first hall is 12 ft. by 60 ft. wide ; the second 
hall is 22 ft. from back to front, divided by a row 
of six pillars, and 81 ft. wide; and from this 
branches another hall 33 ft. ivide, divided by two 
rows of five pillars, and 65 ft. long. The whole is 
built of red granite. Neither of these was a temple 
in the usual sense, but a place for religious services 
for the benefit of the deceased king. 

The oldest temple of which we have full plans is 
of Tahutmes nr. at Medinet Hahu. It is solely a 
processional resting-place for a sacred bark, open 
at both ends, with a colonnade round it for the 
procession to pass, and six store chambers behind. 
Of the same type were the subsequent temples 
of Amenhotep in. at Elephantine, or Kamessu in. 
at ICamak, of Alexander at Luqsor, of Philip 
Arrhidfeus at Kamak, and of the Ptolemaic age 
at Kom Ombo and Dakkeh. 

The other type of temple was not adopted for 
processions, nor, perhaps, for barks of gods, but 
hod a small cell as the sanctuary, probably to 
contain a single large statue too heavy to bo moved. 
Of this type there seem to bo two of Amenhotep 
in., at Luqsor and at el-Kab ; but all the otheis 
are Ptolemaic, as at Dendereb, Deir el-Medineh, 
Edfu, Philte (Isis, Harendotes, Arhesnofer), and 
Kalabsheh. Probably also of this type were all 
the late temples irith monolith shrines, which were 
mostly set up in the Delta (Soft el-Henneh, 
Nebeshah, Tmey cl-Amdid, Sebennytos, Bubastis, 
Baqlieh) and less often in Upper Egypt, ns at 
A^dos and Edfu. 

The third type of temple was funerary, for 
ceremonies of offering to the deceased king, and 
neither for processions ■with a bark, nor for holding 
a statue in a nnos. Such are those of Deir el-Bahn, 
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Sety I. at Qurneh, Ramessu n., Merenptah, and 
Ramessu m. 

Por noting the various divisions of a temple 
it is best to take one built in a single reign, 
snob as tliat of Klionsn at Kamak built oy 
Ramessu ill. The massive pylon leads to the 
peristyle court, Avith a single or a double row of 
columns around tliree sides. This is the expansion 
of the portico of the dAvelling-honse, with a court- 
ard in front of it. Behind this is the closed 
ypostyle hall, which originated^ in the hall of the 
house Avhioh had sometimes a single column in it. 
At the back of this is the actual sanctuary, Avith 
store chambers at each side, and sometimes also 
behind it. The sanctuary Avas either a long cham- 
ber, with Avide doors front and back, and a AAude 
passage around it for processions to pass bearing 
the bark of the god ; or else it was a closed naos 
containing the statue of the god. 

3. The elevations. — The elevations show almost 
alAvays a slight slope iuAvards of the face of the 
wall, which is vertical inside, and thus becomes 
thinner toAA'ard the top. This form Avas inherited 
from building in bricic The dooni'ays are, how- 
ever, alAvays A-ertical. The overhanging comice 
Avith a roll below it Avas copied from the loose ends 
of the palm-sticks left free at the top, the roll 
being taken from the cross stick to Avhich they 
Avere lashed. When elaborated, the comice ahvays 
has a palm leaf pattern on it. The columns are of 
various orders. The square pillar Avithout any 
capital is seen in the temple of Khafra, and in the 
courts of the XVTIIth dynasty. Octagonal columns 
occur in the Xlth and Xllth dynasties. The further 
truncation to sixteen sides befonra to the Xllth and 
XVIIIth dynasties. The palm column is apparently 
the bundle of maize stalks stiffened by a coat of 
palm -sticks round the outside, Avith the leafy ends 
of the palm-sticks left hanging free around the top, 
forming a capital. It olAvays had a square abacus 
to carry the Aveight free of the projecting leaA'es. 
The lotus column represents a similar bundle decor- 
ated AAuth lotus buds stuck into the holloAvs of the 
binding, and a sculptured capital imitating a half- 
opened lotus floAver. The papyms column is a 
bundle of papyms stems, A\-itn a sculptured capital 
copied from the feathery head of the plant. The 
Hathor capital is usually on a polygonal column, 
or circular in late times, with a head of the god- 
dess on one, or tAvo, or all four sides. In Roman 
times A-arious complex types Avith foreign elements 
were introduced. 

The roof Avas either of Avood, brick, or stone. 
The earlier little shrines A\-erc cAddently roofed 
AA-ith the same stems Avhich fonned the sides. 
Brick roofing Avns certainly used lar^ly for houses 
and tombs, and probably, tlierefore, for the smaller 
brick temples. Barrel roofs 6 ft. across Avere com- 
mon in the Vlth dynasty, and larger ones up to 
15 ft. Aride in Inter times. For stone buildings, 
roofs of stone were naturally used, either of lime- 
stone or sandstone like the Ai-alls. But so stron" 
was the influence of brick arching that the roofs 
are often cut out in a curve beneath, while flat 
nboA-e, as _nt Abydos. The earlier stone roofs are 
very massive. The limestone slabs on the tombs 
of uie lllrd dynnsty reach the size of 20 x 8 x 3J ft., 
woighhig 33 tons. The granite beams in the great 
pyramid arc at least 21 ft. long, 4 to 6 ft. AAide, 
and al)ont as deep. For greater security, the 
early roofs Avere often pomt^, and on the canti- 
IcA-er principle ; the centre of grai-ity of the block 
Avas oyer the Avail, and it would not tend to fall 
even if the opposing block Avere absents Such 
blocks sloped trom SO* to 40°; and with their 
great depth, ns much as 7 ft., their resistance as 
beams Avas cnonnous. In the pyramids there are 
generally Uiree layers of such beams, one oA-er the 


other. The roofing of temples was on a similar 
scale. Deep stone architraves rested on the 
columns, and large slabs stretched across the 
passage and chambers ; those which roof the axial 
passage at Karnak are 28 ft. long. 

4. The decoration. — The decoration was the life 
of an Egyptian temple. At first the aa’oIIs are 
severely plain; at Medum there is not a single 
figure or hieroglyph, even on the funeral stelae 
At the granite temple of Khafra nothing is seen 
but perfectly smooth granite and alabaster, A\-ith- 
out even a molding. But in the Vth dynasty 
the Ra temple of Ra-enuser is as richly sculptured 
as the tombs of that age. The temple walls of the 
Xllth dynnsty were very finely sculptured, and 
sometimes richly coloured (see Koptos and Kahun). 
In the XVIIIth dynasty the more complete temples 
enable us to follow the scheme of design. But it 
is in a quite perfect temple, such as that of 
Dondereh, that we can see the connexions of the 
scenes Aidth the nse of each part. On the outer 
screens betAveen the columns is shoAvn the long 
leaA-ing his palace, followed by his ka, and pre- 
ceded by an incense offerer. Then Horns and 
Thotli purify him, and the goddesses of south and 
north bless him . Mentu and Atmu — of Thebes 
and Heliopolis — bring him before Hathor, the 
oddess of Dendereh. On entering the hypostyle 
all the king is shoAvn sacrificing to the gods of 
Dendereh ; and along the loAveat lino of the wall 
are the scenes of the founding of the temple by 
the king, hoeing the foundation, and presenting 
the bricks for the building. In the next chamber 
the king proceeds to Avorship the gods. And on 
reaehing the sanctuary itself, the king is shoAra 
ascending the steps to the shrine, remoA-ing the 
band from the door, breaking the seals on the 
doors, opening the door, gazing on the goddess, 
praying to her, censing the sacred barks, and 
Avorshipping before the barks. Finally, ho presents 
the image of truth to the goddess. Thus the 
decoration all has its purpose ns an outline of tlie 
ceremonies proper to each part of the temple ; it is 
a kind of ritual and rubrics in stone, like the scenes 
and figures of the early tombs, so that eternally 
the king should be considered to be performing the 
divine service in his spiritual person. 

Apart from the ntual decoration, there Avere 
many details of customary ornament The palm- 
leaf comice we have already noticed. On the 
screens of stone betAveen the columns, and on the 
tops of shrines, a comice of unci avos often placed. 
Such AA’ns originally proper to the judgment-hall, 
the deadly uneus serpent being the emblem of the 
right of capital punishment A favourite com- 
bination was the disc of the sun, the uncus in front 
of it, a Amlture’s wings at the sides, and ram’s boros 
above it This represents Bn, in three aspects, ns 
Creator — the ram’s horns belonging to Khnumn, 
the creative rain god ; as Preserver — the ATilture’s 
Avings spread out being the emblem of maternal 
care; and as Judge or Destroyer — the serpent 
being the sign of judicial right. 'VVTiere the disc 
is shoAA-n over a king’s head, it is often seen Avith- 
ont the serpent, and Avith the Avings drooping to 
embrace the king, os he is protected but not 
judged by Ra. Similarly on the roofs of tombs, 
especially the kings' tombsj there is a painting of 
A-ulturcs, AAUth outspread Aiings across the passage, 
along the Avhole distance, showing the protection 
given to the soul. 

A favourite stroctnral decoration avos a dado of 
papyms plants along the loAvcr part of walls. 
This seems to have been used in the Ist dynnsty, 
to judge by the ribbed green tiles; it often 
appears in later times, and Av'as usual in Ptolemaic 
and Roman temples. SimUnrly the ceilings are 
coA-cred Anith a dark blue ground, spanglwi Avith 
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golden stars. The stars are always five-rayed ; and 
the representation of stars with rays suggests that 
the ancient Egyptians were short-sighted like the 
modem, for stars appear only as points of light to 
long-sighted eyes. 

Of minor decoration there is a very ancient form 
in the figure of a door surrounded by panelling, 
which became the emblem of the tomb entrance, 
and is often show painted below the sacred hawk. 
The lea name of the king is always witten above 
such a doorway. The very elaborate coloured 
patterns of the panelling on examples in the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms should be noticed. The 
small sguare panms are probably an imitation of 
a woodwork screen built up of small pieces. Such 
constraction was requisite in so dry a climate, 
where wood warped and shrank so much, and only 
small pieces could be trusted to keep their form. 
The mediieval Arab woodwork met this dilBculty in 
the same way. Another decorative use of wood was 
in the open-work carving of a pair of lotos leaves 
tied together, or a group of dad signs, which 
formed a fretwork over the ventilating holes in 
the screens. Similarly stiff bracing of woodwork 
was inserted to steady the framing of chairs and 
tables by fretwork groups of hieroglyphs, as the 
girdle tie of Isis, the dad, the ania, and other 
signs. Such furniture work passed on into stone 
decoration of wall surfaces. Vegetable decoration 
had a great part in Egyptian life. Every festivity, 
every sociality, was a held for floral ornament with j 
wreaths, garlands, and streamers of convolvulus ; | 
every water-jar had flowers over it and round it, 
and every group^of offerings on an altar was heaped 
with flowers. Hence wreaths became a customary 
decoration on surface carvings and paintings. 
Also a favourite ceiling design was a vine trelhs ; 
and along the beams purple bunches of grapes 
hung down, made in Mazed pottery. 

5. The furniture. — The fumiture of the temples 
is frequently represented. Tlie central obj’ect of 
devotion was the sacred bark. This was a boat 
about 8 ft, in length (Koptos, xix.), fastened dowm 
to a framework of poles by rope ties (Teviple of 
Kings, vi.). This framework was put upon the 
shoulders of the priests for carrying it in pro- 
cession ; as many as twelve to twenty priests are 
represented, each probab^ carrying a burden of 
half a hundredweight. To set down this bark a 
high stand was needed. This Avas sometimes of 
Avood, a sort of square box Avith decorated panels 
{Temple of Kings, iii.-vi.), or a block of granite, like 
one in the British Museum Avith figures of six gods 
around it (see illustration in Akt [Egyptian]). 
Upon the bark there stood a canopy or catafalque 
ot slender Avooden pillars and a springy top of 
board ; and from this Avas suspended the square 
shrine of the god, hung by ropes, and kept from 
SAvaying by guide ties at the bottom. The detaU 
of the structure is shoAvn in a Avorking draAAung on 
papyrus. This shrine Avas elaborately carved and 
decorated, and Avas almost alAvays half-SAA-athed in 
a linen Avraj)per. Fore and aft of the slirine Avere 
statuettes of the king and of various gods, adoring 
the divinity. At each end of the bark Ai’as a 
figure-head, and a great engraved collar of nietal 
hanging beloAv it. Some shrines had a Ai’inged 
figure of Maat, the goddess of truth, at each end, 
embracing the shrine AA-ith her Avings. Such seems 
to be the prototype of the Avinged cherubs on the 
JeAvish ark. Of other furniture there Avere the 
standards of the gods upon long poles, which Avere 
carried in procession, as Avell as the stands for 
holding the libation jars and other vases used in 
the ceremonies ; the framed Avooden stands for 
AA’ater-jars hung round Avith garlands; and the 
tall trumpet-shaped stands of pottery or metal for 
holding jars. In the papyrus of Ramessu III. are 


named the tables of gold, silver, and bronze, the 
collars and ornaments for decorating the statues 
on the festiA'als, and a great balance plated with 
electrum. The buildings and chambers Avhich now 
seem so bare and blank Avere radiant Avith plated 
tables and stands, glittering Avith precious vases of 
gold and silver, and bright Avith garlands of floAvers. 

6. The popular shrines. — These shrines Avere 
scattered all over the country by the Avaysides, 
doubtless like the modem Muhammadan toely. 
Such local AA’orship is directly contrary to Isl&m, 
and must, therefore, have persisted from earlier 
times, like so many other customs. There still 
exist models of these shrines of Roman ages, 
AA’hicb Avere used for domestic Avorsbip in the house. 
They are shown as small chambers croAATied Avith 
a pediment, supported by six columns — three on 
each side — AA’hich AA’ere connected by lattice screens ; 
or ns an arched roof carried on four columns, Avith 
a dAvnrf AA’all joining them ; or as a small domed 
chamber AAuth a doorway, exactly like a modem 
wely. The shrine in the house aa'os a framed 
AA'ooden cupboard surmounted by a pillared recess, 
covered Avith a comice of nrmi ; inside this recess 
a lamp burned before the figure of the god. 

W. M. Funders Petrie. 

ARCHITECTURE (Greek).~The subject of 
Greek architecture is one that has been curiously 
neglected in this country, and the student finds 
himself beset by an insufficiency of data and an 
atmosphere of uncertainty immediately he enters 
upon the study. This accounts for the vagueness 
and incompleteness of Avhat little has been Avritten 
upon the question. It is therefore especially neces- 
sary in dealing Avith the subject of oriMns to be 
upon one’s guard against certain popular fallacies, 
particularly Avhen those origins are lost in the 
obscurity of a remote antiquity. A mere resem- 
blance betAveen tAvo forms is absolutely no evidence 
that one is derived from the other, and nothing is 
more harmful to true knoAA’ledge than the shalloAv 
kind of art criticism that makes such an assumption 
Avithout a very careful Aveighing of the eAudence. 
Art is in its essence creative, and, in a great art, 
oven AVhen it does borroAA’, the important element 
is alAvays not AA’hat it takes, but Avliat it gives of 
itself. At the same time, the higher the art the 
more subtle it is, and consequently by the inartistic 
observer the primitive borroAved element is absurdly 
over-emphasized. 

A familiar parallel is seen in the case of faces. The ah'jUo"' 
obsen-er is alAvayg noticinj- ‘likenesses ’ ; the artist notes diuer- 
enccs. The stranger notices the ‘ likeness ’ among members ot a 
family; those Avho really know the faces note the differences. 
Twins at first sight are often almost indistinguishable ; later, ns 
knoAvledge growe, aa'b Avonder that aa’O ever noted any marked 
resemblance. (An excellent instance of this is seen on p. 716°.) 

The architecture of Greece, the most refined, the 
most subtle, and in some respects the most artistic, 
that the Avorld has seen, is pre-eniinently the natural 
architectural expression of the gifted race that pro- 
duced it. The Hellenic peoples^ Avere marked by 
extraordinary individuality and independence in a 
most unusual degree, and therefore, except Airhere 
there is real evidence, it is not unreasonable to giAfe 
them credit for invention, Avhen the forms are such 
as might be developed from the simplest elements 
by any people of intelligence; and it is unneces- 
sary to seek for far-fetched resemblances to bolster 
up improbable theories. At the same time, of 
course, due AA'eight must be given to the conditions 
of previous and contemporary art, Avhose influences 
doubtless made themselves felt. 

Of these influences three jiossible sources may 
be briefly noted — Egypt, Assyria, and the A-gean 
civilizations. In eacii case the most striking lac 
is the extreme difierence in purpose, sentiment, 
treatment, and detail that distinguishes them from 
Greek architecture. 
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(1) The earlier periods of architecture in Egypt — of pyramids 
and tombs— hardly need be considered ; partly because they 
belong to a time that had long since ceased to exercise any 
Influence in Egjpt itself, partly Mcause they are entirely foreign 
in intention to anj-thing built by the Greeks, who were never a 
race of tomb builders at all. Of the later Egyptian architecture, 
of the Tlielian period, it may bo said that it was erected with 
more definitely religious intent than was that of Greece. The 
artists were, to some extent at least, under the thumb of a 
priestly caste, and although art itself Is in essence free, the 
purposes of the buildings naturally influence to a certain degree 
tlie channels In which it moves. The effects after which the 
Egyptian artist strove were mainly internal rather than ex- 
ternal. Throughout, the artistic motive is immensi^' and sug- 
gestion, as contrasted with the special grandeur of Greek art, 
which expresses itself in reserve, refinement, and grace. Like 
the Greek style, it is trabeated, but as this is the first and 
most obvious method that occurs to every builder, it certainly 
does not necessarily constitute an ‘ influence.’ The stone con- 
struction is also a little too obvious an expedient to be inter- 
preted ns a sign of influence, and there remains the frequent use 
of columns as the only resemblance. But these ore of so essentially 
Afferent a cliaracter, and their gradual development in Greece 
is so easily explained, that there is no need to make reference 
to Egyptian practice at alL 

(2) -dssffnan architecture offers even less resemblance, ft 
was of brick construction, a non-trabented style, characterized 
by the arch or the vault. It was primarily secular, and neither 
tombs nor temples played any important part, but, as far as | 
remains attest, the architectural spirit expressed itself in palaces, i 
The ornamental detail in some ways resembles that of Egypt, j 
and it is here that Greek work seems to have certain affinities, 
although probably not more than can be accounted for by a ; 
perfectly natural process of development or suggestion from 
pre-historio work in Greek lands. 

It may, however, be noted that the influence of minor orna- 
ment is always more wide-spread than that of major forms, from 
the fact of its occurring upon more portable objects. But it 
is a pttitio prineipii to assume that the influence passed from 
Assyria to the jEgean any more than vice versa. The protti- 
biiities are rather that there was a certain amount of interaction 
between the early jEgcan, AssjTia, and EgjpL 
In the case of Persian architecture, which may at earliest be 
said to date from B.C. E58, although again entirely different in 
general intention from Greek architecture, there are certain 
minor features of detail which offer slight resemblances, par- 
ticularly in the columns. But as the styles are contemporary — 
a fact Invariably overlooked— It seems at least conceivable that 
we should assume a certain amount of interaction rather than 
definitely assert that the less original and less artistic race alone 
exerted influence. The great hall nt Fersepolis may be dated 
e. 4S5 B.o. Therefore, to suppose that it can have had any 
influence upon Greek Ionic architecture Is absurd. The temple 
of Ephesus, for instance, whose perfect Ionic capitals can be 
seen in the British Museum, dates from the time of Creesus, 
whose empire ended n-o. 619. The influence Is almost certainly 
that of Greece upon Persia, and not the other way. 

(S) In the third place, there are the great ,eEgean eivilizatimu, 
of which little or nothing was knovni a generation ago, and of 
which our knowledge Increases daily. Here on Greek soil most 
probably may be sought those influences which earlier writers 
nave endeavoured to find in the afore-mentioned countries. 
Original as the Algean work undoubtedly Is, it Is not to be 
understood that it was entirely untouched by the neighbouring 
art of Egypt. The most original art may adapt to its own 
purposes Tn^edients borrowed from its contemporaries, or even 
from the past, although this latter is a sign of a fully developed 
art — one, if it may so be phrased, that has become distinctly 
self^mnscious. But the point to be noticed is that any Egyptian 
influence coming through such a channel to Greek art can, in 
any case, be only indirect. 

Here again, in the case of -Sgean architecture, the entire 
spirit of the styles, which are those of palaces and tombs, and 
not the work of temfile-building peoples at all, allows at most of 
a limited range of influence. The wholly different art character 
of the two peoples, if wo may group the ,£gcan peoples as one 
and the Greeks ns another, is, however, a far more fundamental 
lino of clearege. The earlier art is more luxurious and less re- 
strained. It is less structural in its character, depending more 
for its effect upon applied surface ornament. Further, the 
earlier art seems to have been less definitely intellectual, and 
expressed itself largely by an arbitrary symlwlism, whereas the 
Greek, even when rudimentary, is m-orked by an attempt at a 
rational and self-explanatory embodiment of its content— 4 char- 
acteristic that grows more obrious as Greek art reaches Its prime. 

There may, however, bo a real though limited amount of 
influence in the case of /Egean art, even though such influence 
bo denied to Egypt and the East. A point of architectural 
eigniflcance may be found in a method of buDdlng which in- 
clines to the use of stone for the lower part of the work and of 
lighter sun-dried brick or rubble above, faced either with stucco 
or a veneer ot ornamental stone. This method is characteristic 
ol cert.nln -Egcan work, and seems actuallv to have been used 
by the Hellenes In early work, as, for Instance, in the temple of 
Hera at Olvmpla. This, therefore, does point to an early depend- 
ence ; but It Is soon tlirown off. The erthastatai, or facing-bfocks, 
at the foot of the wall in later Greek work may point to this 
origin (p. C78, fig. 1). It has been suggested that the very plan 
of the Oreck temple Itself is derived from the megaron la a 
chlel's house, as at TioT.s (p. 6S0, fig. 8). The plan of the 
Hera temple shows a very great advance upon this, which 


mnst have taken a considerable time to effect, impljdng several 
earlier stages. The temple has been dated as early as E.C. 1100, 
in which case it becomes doubtful whether it should be con- 
sidered as originally an early Greek temple, or a late .£gean 
building, adopted and gradnaliy altered to the Doric style. 
The remidns certainly show g^ual and continual alterations, 
whatever may be the explanation ol them. 

There are, however, questions of great import in this con- 
nexion. The Greek races ns a whole, and the greatest of them 
all In particular, riamely the Athenians, were in all probability 
a mixed race, descended partly from an jEgcan slock (probably 
non-Aryan) and an Aryan-speaking people coming from the 
Korth. Therefore, although we cannot point to distinct borrow- 
tags and deflnito features, directly Inherited from the indigenous 
stock, which for convenience is here called ‘ .Egean,’ neverthe- 
less it was the spirit of the -Egcan peoples, combined with that 
of the Northern incomer, that produced the true Hellenic archi- 
tecture. It may even be hazarded as a suggestion that the 
ultimate decadence of Greek work was due to the gradual re- 
ossertion ot the indigenous stock over that of the incomer, and 
that the glories of what we might term the crossed fruit ulti- 
mately succumbed to the charaotcristica of the original wild 
crab. In that case the decadence is not a simple decadence, 
such as we may trace in the history ol the art ol coinage In 
Northern Europe, from the stater of Philip of Maecdon to the 
BODVOO coins of Britain, but the re-assertion of an older, more 
ornate, and less rcstratara style. If, as seems most likely, we 
arc to regard Byzantine Greek work as the true descendant ol 
Greek art, this view receives a certain amount of additional con- 
firmation. (An account of /Egean architecture will be found 
elsewhere (see p. 677 ff.)). 

Of Hellenic architecture it may be remarked 
that it was a stone -built trabeated columnar 
style. It would be incorrect to say that its build- 
ing were predominantly religious, although re- 
lipons arcmtecture played an important, perhaps 
the leading, part. It must always he remembered 
that a refigiotts building is the most likely to 
survive, partly from the natural conseiwatism of 
religion and religious veneration, partly as be- 
longing to a corporate bodv in contrast to all 
private property. We should always, therefore, 
expect, even in the case of an age where the build- 
ing actinty was evenly distributed, that remains 
of religious buildings would be the most numer- 
ous, of other public corporations next, and of 
domestic buildings last. The greater resources of 
a corporation, whether religious or otherwise, tend 
to a greater scale and possibility of survival ; and, 
comparing religious and other public buildings, 
there is always the greater need for alteration and 
change in the case of the latter. Even the change 
from one religion to another, as in the case of St. 
Sophia, the Pantheon, or the Parthenon, is of itself 
only a partially destructive tendency, and indeed 
to this we owe the preservation of many hnildings 
that would otherwise have been destroyed. An 
interesting case in point is the small temple of the 
IlissuB, which survived changes of religion for 20(X) 
years ; yet directly the tegis of religion was with- 
drau-n the temple disappeared. 

The some is true of Gothic architecture, and it 
is a mistake for the student to assume, as is fre- 
quently done, that the predominating character of 
an architecture is religions, or that it owes its 
features and style to religious influences, simply be- 
cause such remains are the most numerous. The 
greatness of scale in so many religious buildings 
doubtless had its results in influencing other build- 
ings, but this is only one factor among many. In 
the case of Athens itself the Stoa Basileios, the 
Stoa Eleutherios, the Stoa Poikile, theBouleuterion, 
andthePiytaneum (see footnote, p. 677) mnst have 
ranked with the grwtest religious buildings, and 
the greatest conception of all that has come down 
to us, judged from the purely architectural stand- 
point, IS the Propyliea, which can hardly be classed 
as a religious building, actually h.aving come into 
direct conflict with the religion of the day, 

Greek architecture is generally considered as 
dirided into three ' orders * — the Doric, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian — which are variations in the 
arrangement or order of the essential constituents. 
These constituent parte, the stylobate, the column, 
and the entablature, are found in all three oidcrs. 
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With regard to the temples, at any rate, it may 
he said that every building rested upon a plat- 
form or stylobate, generally of three steps. In 
this it may be distinguished from all other styles, 
■where, although a base -mold or plinth may be 
found, nothing of this nature occurs. Upon this, 
as its name implies, stood the columns, and these 
in their turn supported the entablature or stone 
lintel which is the main characteristic of the style. 
This lintel, or trabeated, construction was used, 
not because the Greeks were unacquainted with 
the arch : apparently tliey deliberately rejected 
it upon ffisthetio grounds. They know of the arch 
in the East, and quite early made use of it 
occasionally for purely structural purposes, as 
in the case of a water-drain at Athens, a barrel- 
vault at Sicyon, the passage to the stadion at 
Olympia, an arch in Acamania, and in the lower 
storey of a stoa at Alinda. It is not altogether 
improbable that the Tholos at Athens was covered 
by a small dome. The arches of the .(Egean period 
are not, os a rule, built with radiating voussoirs, 
although an example occurs in Arcadia. The 
arch principle is really involved at Tiryns, per- 
haps unconsciously, but it is not truly the cor- 
belled system. One tnox suggest that the reason 
is to be sought in the Greek type of mind, as it 
expresses itself both in religion and art, partly 
in its sense of reserve, the fiijSiv &yav of the temple 
at Delphi, partly in its tendency to seek tlie 
highest in a completed and finished perfection 
that does not lead out beyond itself. Hence it is 
more readily satisfied in the rectangular self- 
contained composition of Greek architecture than 
in a style involving the distribution of thrusts and 
the resthetic incompleteness of the line of the arch. 
This became one of the most expressive features 
of the essentially suggestive, rather than perfected 
or finislied, medimval style. 



The further major divisions of the order may be 
tabulated as follows : — 


( 


f Cymatium 
Cornioe-j Corona 

VBed-mold 


pntablature-^ Frieze 

(.Architrave 
r Abacus 
/■Capital.) Ovolo 


Order< 


Column 


(Neck 

Shaft (indudine apophyges) 

Base jBase moldings 
Baso-J (pjinth) 


I Stylobate or Crepis (the former is strictly applicable 
V. only to the top step). 


I. The Doric order has generally been considered 
the oldest; but there is no adequate reason for 
supposing so, although it is not unlikely. The 
pre-Persic remains from the Acropolis of Athens 
and the temples at Ephesus and Samos, Neandria 
and Naucratis, show Ionic work of very remote 
date. Indeed, one might even suppose that they 
are cognate developments from a common begin- 
ning, rather than that the one is derived from the 
other or is a later invention. The Doric order is 
marked by somewhat massive proportions; for 
instance, the columns of the temple at Corinth 
are 4 '47 diameters, and those of the Parthenon, 
34 ft. high, are C’O^ diameters. The entablature 
is similarly heavy in proportion to the whole. 

The Doric column consists of a shaft and capi- 
tal only ; there is no base. It is conceivable that 
there was originally a plain square base, and that 
a series of these have coalesced to form the top 
step of the stylobate. The early columns at 
Corinth (c. 650 B.C.) are monoliths, but in other 
cases the columns are built up in drums, fitted 
together -with the most marvellous accuracy. The 
shafts are invariably fluted, ■with a sharp arris 
between the flutes (fig. 2). These flutes are gener- 
ally 20 in number, but other numbers are not so 
rare as is commonly supposed. Thus : — 


8 Flutes, Tncren. 


8 

t» 

Bolumnos. 

12 

tt 

Assos. 

16 

tt 

Bounion. 

16 

» 


18 

ft 

Sbnffc found at Olym- 
pfa, probably 
Young Geloans’ 
Porch. 

16 

It 

A shaft of the 
Hcncum. 

18 

tt 

Pronsos of Assos 
Temple. 

20 

tt 

Megarian’fl treasury 
at Olympia, but 
only 11 facets 
fluted : the re- 


mainder at the 
back are flat 

2i Hutes, Temple of Poseidon 
at Passtum. 

£5 „ Isolated column in 

sif u at Assos. 

28 „ Fallen fragment at 

Ephesus. 

1 32 „ Tn-o drums from 

I Samos. 

82 „ Epidaurian’s house 

at OljTnpia (every 
alternate comer 
has a bead instead 
of a sharp arris). 

44 Naxian’s treasury at Delphi. 



no. 2. 

The flutes are probably a perfectly natural de- 
velopment from tlie square pillar — a form not un- 
known in .dEgean art— ;and, moreover, the anta in 
Greek work is square in section to the last. At 
first the comers would be cut, gmng an octagon, 
as at Troezen, then these would again be cut, 
giving sixteen sides. This would be done, doubt- 
less partly for utilitarian^ reasons, so as to admit 
more light and give easy ingress and egress. But 
that the main reason was resthetic is shown, in 
the first place, by the fact that the columns never 
became plain circles, and, in the second place, by 
the fluting or hollowing out of the sidra of the 
polygon. These greatly accentuate the efieot, ana 
thereby give resthetic emphasis to the verti^ity 
of the column, emphasizing the outline of the 
column, and making it tell, whether against a ■very 
dark or a very light background. The suggestion 
that it was derived from Egypt may be dismissea 
as fanciful, as the supposed prototypes at Beni 
Hassan belong to an age too remote to have liaa 
any influence. The primitive artist is not an 
eclectic archreologist. In the second place, ^he Bem 
Hassan columns are not fluted, but flat- sided. 
The flute, on the whole, points to a stone ratlier 
than a wooden origin, as it seems pretty 
to be derived from a square, and not from tne 
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round posts of a primitive wooden style. Other 
E^ptian polygonal types are even less likely. 

The capital is composed of three parts. The aba- 
cus is a square flat block that takes the bearing of 
the architrave. Below this is the echinos or capital 
itself — a bold molded member eminently suggestive 
of powerful support. Below this are three fillets 
to emphasize the neck. This gently curves into 
tlie shaft bv means of the apophyges, and at the top 
of the shaft, immediately below the apophyges, are 
tliree sinkings which prepare the eye, as it ascends, 
for the change from tlie vertical Imes of the shaft 
to the horizontal lines of the capitaL 

The entablature is divided into three portions — 
the architrave or lintel proper, the frieze and tlie 



comice. The architrave is quite plain— a single 
solid block. In verj’ large examples it may dc 
necessarj' to use more than one block, but they 
are placed on their edges so as to present a single 
face to the front. The frieze is divided into spaces 
by upright blocks of stone (triglyphs) which support 
the real weight — a fact restlietically emphasized 
by the upright channelling that rives them their 
name. These three glyphs, or channels, are ar- 
ranged with two complete in the middle and one 
half on either side. The early form of the glyph 
seems to have been nearly round-headed (fig. 3). 

The spaces betiveen are filled uith slabs which 
do not support anything. These are termed met- 
opes. The met6p6 (j.e. the thing boliind, or after, 
or at the back of the ope^ cf. is the 

slab that goes behind the ope, hole or opening, in 
the frieze (fig. S). This does perhaps implv that 
the interval was originally open. In a celfa wall 
this would give light to the building (oirr) in later 
•ttTiters means a window). In a peristyle it would 
become useless ; and the introduction of the peri- 
stvle may have done away with the custom. 

It does not throw much light on the beam-end 
theory, as the opening would Do there in any case ; 
but tfio method of fitting invariably used — ^which 
is to put the slab at the back of the hole— and tho 
name — which does not mean ‘between the tri- 
glyphs ’ but ‘ behind tlie opening ’ — if they point any 
way at all, suggest that the metope was always 
fitted as we find i^ at the back of or behind the 
opening (fig. 3), which would not bo possible if there 
were beam-ends. In rich examples the metopes are 
sculptured, p.articnlnrly at the end of the building. 

The cornice molding need not be enumerated, 
but it might be observed that the uppermost 
memlHir, tne cymatium, is generally very similar 


to the ovolo molding of the echinos of the capital. 
This molding is earned up over the pediment at the 
ends of the building, and the corona or flat member 
beneath it is repeated, occurring once over the 
triglyph frieze, and once, with sli^t modifications, 
under the cymatium of the pediment. 

The Doric order is the most severe and refined 
of the Greek orders, and this characteristic enables 
it the better to act as the frame of tho glorious 
sculpture ■witli which it was adorned. The tjm- 
panum, or triangular space in the pediment or 
gable, was generally filled -with free sculpture, and 
some or all of the metopes were occupied by sculp- 
ture in very high relief. In rich examples, as, for 
instance, in the Parthenon, it would seem to have 
been permissible to introduce sculpture elsewhere. 

In that example the famous PanathenaYc frieze 
runs round the upper part of tl>e cella, within tho 
outer range of columns. 

It is generally said that sculpture is a speciality 
of the Doric oroer, and is not found in Ionic, but 
for absolutely no reason. The Erechtheum, the 
temple of Athene Nike Apteros, the temple of the 
Ilissus, the great temples of Artemis at Ephesus, 
the temple of Aphrodite at Aphrodisias, the hlau- 
soleum, and the Ionic order in the interior of 
Phigalia, were all richly decorated with sculpture. 

2 . The Ionic order is marked by several important 
characteristics. In the first place, it is a lighter 
style ; its columns are of more slender proportions 
and more widely spaced. At the same time it 
should be noted that, in proportion to fhe weight 
that they carry in the lighter entablature, they 
arc no lighter than the Doric. It is Jess severe, 
and in any hands but those of the Greeks might 
have become over-ornate. The columns have base!* 
which show veiy considerable varietj* in their 
moldings. The so-called Attic base is not a iridc- 
spread form, occuiri^ only in a single instance in 
the north porch of the Erechtheum and not elsewhere 
even in that building (fig. 2). The Corinthian 
example of the monument of Lysicrates is, how- 
ever, but slightly different. The influence of this 
base upon tho architecture of the world was extra- 
ordinary, but not more than its extreme simplicity 
and great beauty justify (p. 713, fig. 47, and con- 
text). The original form of Ionic base seems to have 
been a torus molding above a sort of plinth until 
several astragals. The scotia below the torus was 
first introduced, and then the second torus below. 

The flutings are generally 24 in number, and 
much deeper than the Doric. They are separated 
by a fillet in place of the sharp arris, which give.s 
a very' diflerent efiect to the column (fig. 2). In early 
e.xamples tho flutings were more numerous — 40 at 
Naucratis, 40 at Ephesus, 44 on a votive column 
at Delphi. The sharp arris is also found in these 
early instances. The capital is lighter and the 
most distinctive feature of the order. It may be 
described as resembling a scroll upon two rollers, 
which form the wcll-knoivn Ionic volutes. There 
is a very small circular abacus which has orna- 
mental carving. The head of the capital, the 
echinos, imm^ately below and betu-cen the 
volutes, is also caivcd, and sometimes, as in tho 
Erechtheum, tho neck also is richly decorated. 

There seem to have been two early forms of the 
Ionic capital, that which may perhaps be termed 
jEolic and the Ionic form proper (JSeandria and 
Heneum, fig. 4). It may also be noM that the egg 
and dart of the small echinos of the Ionic capitru 
tend to diminish and become pushed up into the 
volute part of the capital. It is quite possible that 
this part is really thedescendan t of free overhanging 
leaves in an earlier form (fig. 4, Delphi). Tlie archi- 
trave is not mmple butdirided into three facias, c.ach 
slightly projectmg over the one below (fig. 1). The 
freeze is a continuous band unbroken by triglyphs 
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and frequently sculptured. The comice is more 
elaborate than the Doric, and the lowermost mem- 



ber, as found in Asiatic e.vamplcs, and afterwards 
borrowed m the Corinthian order, is very distinct- 
ive. This is the dentil band , which may bo described 
as a series of small bloclcs set below the comice, 
giving the appearance of a square serration. The 
uppermost member of the comice is almost invari- 
ably the molding known as the cyma recta (fig. 9). 
On the whole it may be said that the Ionic style 
is less robust than the Doric, and depends more 
upon architectural ornament. 


miniTnrimniii'if 

KORINTHIAN 
ENTABLATUl^E 
^ CAPITAL Ff\0M 
SO-CALLED TEM- 
PLE OF THE WINDS. 


na. 5 . 

3. The Corinthian order is practically only the 
Ionic with a different capital. ITe arc told by 
Vitruvius that Callimachus saAvan acanthus plant at 
Bass® near Phigalia, rvhich bad tArined itself about 
a basket of sepulchral offerings, and that this sug- 
gested the idea of the Corinthian capital. A single 
capital of this type occurred at the S. end of tlie 
main chamber of the temple of Apollo at Phigalia, 
all the other capitals being of a peculiar Ionic type. 
This temple was built as a thank-offering for im- 
munity during a great plague in either B.C. 430 
or 420. It might even Tie hazarded as a sugges- 
tion that Callimachus AA'as associated AA’ith the 
architect Ictinus in this case, just as Phidias AA-as 
in the case of the Parthenon. The ultra-restless- 
ness of the design of the frieze, and an almost 
OA-er-elaborate treatment of the drapery, carried 
out though it may have been by Peloponnesian 



AA-orknien, Avould point to the influence of an 
extreme Attic tendency, such as AA’eAA-ould associate 
AAith Callimachus rather than A\-ith Phidias and his 
school. That Ictinus, the most famous Athenian 
architect, built tlie temple, and Phidias himself 
made the temple image, suggests some famous 
Athenian designing the sculptural decorations. 

It is fairly clear that the Corinthian capital aa-os 
an individual invention, as it suddenly appears 
complete, late in the history of Greek architecture. 
Wiiat more likely then than that in this single 
central capital, among a set of another kind, aa-c 
liaA’o the original itself? This is strengthened 
by the fact that at Phigalia Ave also get the first 
departure from the true Ionic capital, shoAA-ing 
obvious experimental tendencies in ncAV directions 
on the part of the architect. Callimachus himself 
Avas famous as a Avorker in metal, and there is 
something suggestiA-e of metal in the desi^, Avith 
its free overhanging leaA-es. That the lUA-entor 
may have been familiar Avith the upAvard springing 
tendency of Egyptian capitals is conceiA-^le, but 
to suggest an Egyptian origin is merely to go out 
of one’s Avay to find things utterly unlike. The 
capitals of the Horologium, or so-called ‘ Temple of 
the Winds ’ (fig. 5), have the lotus leaf, but so have 
those at Pcrsepolis. VitruA-ius may very possibly be 
Avrong, but to reject his CAddence on the ground of 
his general unreliability is not of much assistance. 

The capital is found'in a considerable A-ariety of 
forms, almost ahvays including some small tendrils 
or spirals, totally unlike the Ionic A-olnte, Avhich is 
more of the nature of a thick scroll, or roll of cloth. 
Greek examples are not very common. Besides 
Pliigalia, Pausanias informs us that it Avas used by 
Scopas in the interior of T^ea. The Cboragio 
monument of Lysicrates is Corinthian, and tne 
Horologium has Corinthian columns AAith acanthus 
leaves of Roman type. The temple of Olympic 
Zeus and the Corinthian Stoa, all in Athens, 
are other instances. A beautiful and someAvhat 
peculiar example exists from the lesser Propyltea 
at Eleusis. The temple of Apollo Didymreus at 
Miletus shoAA'S fine examples, and there is an 
archaic Corintliian capital of uncertain date also 
found at Branchidre near Miletus. But the loA'e- 
liest of all Corinthian capitals are tliose_ of the 
Tliolos at Epidaurus, obAiously fairly early in date, 
and, Avith all their richness, marked by the chaste- 
ness and refinement of Greek Avork. The Corinthian 
order became the favourite of the Romans, and 
these subtle restrained delicacies Avere lost. It 
may be noted that in Greek Avork the acanthus 
leaf is Avorked AA’ith a crisp sharp edge, AA’hich be- 
comes blunt and rounded in Roman hands (fig. 6). 

Tills slight survey of the general cliaracteristics of 
the orders prepares the AA-ay for the consideration 
of the commonly accepted theory of the AA-ooden 
origin of Greek architecture. It is generally said 
that the Doric order is of unmistakably wooden 
origin, although it may be more doubtful ip the 
case of Ionic. The grounds for suggesting this are 
the triglyphs, AA’hicli are supposed to represent the 
beam ends, and the upAA’ard slope of the mntules, 
Avhich represent the ends of the rafters. These 
features do not occur in the Ionic order. 

In the first place, the general similarity in the 
main essentials of the tAvo orders is far too inarkea 
for the principal source of origin and -inOTiration 
not to be the same. At the sanie time there are 
probably different contributory influences. _ 

The stylobate can hardly be claimed as anything 
but a stone feature, even though the upper part 
were timber. In Doric arehitecture, as contmstaa 
AA’ith Ionic, the columns have no base, and the 
base is one of the supposed signs of a wooden 
origin, either representing a metal shoe to prevent 
splitting — a feature hardly consonant Avitb a primi- 
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tive style — or a flat stone laid on the ground to 
distribute the weight. However, it might he re- 
marked that the distribution of weight is sesthetic- 
ally demanded in any case by the slender Ionic 
column. The massive Doric column requires no 
base, and if it ever had one, it was early seen to be 
unnecessary. Its proportions are obviously those 
of stone, as are the narrow intercolumniations. 
The more slender Ionic irith its considerablj* longer 
lintel has a closer resemblance to wooden pro- 
portions. It should further be noticed that the 
oldest Doric columns are the most massive, and 
most obviously the outcome of their stone material. 
The tendency of development from a wooden origin 
would naturally be in tiie reverse direction. Pau- 
sanias says that one of the columns of the Herxum 
at Olympia was of oak. It has been suggested 
that this was the last of the original wooden set, 
which were gradually replaced. There are, how- 
ever, difflculties "viith regard to the entablature, 
which would not fit equally well upon a set of 
stone Doric columns of more or less normal pro- 
portions and upon wooden ones. Nevertheless it 
IS conceivable, and the intercolumniations are cer- 
tainly ■nider than usual. 

The heavy Doric abacus projecting on all four 
sides is also obviously of stone ; a Avooden one 
would split ofT. To some extent the same might 
be said of the ecliinos, but its Avhole shape is essen- 
tially non-wooden. 

In the Ionic capital, however, Ave find proportions 
that are not square and that Avould bo eminently 
adapted to Avood. The grain of the ^A-ood Avould 
run parallel Avith the lino of the architraA-o. The 
spreading support is obtained, and at the same 
time the capim does not overhang at the front or 
the back, so there aa-ouW be no danger of splitting 
ofll Again, the spirals are a natural primitfre in- 
cised ornament, equall}’- applicable to stone and 
Avood, although their final form is more suited to 
stone. Early incised and painted capitals liaA’c 
been found on the Acropolis of Athens. The Doric 
ecliinos, hoAvei'er, though subtle in itscun-atnre, is a 
natural primitiA’c stone form, claiming kinship Aidth 
such a form as the rude primitive cusmon capital of 
the Normans (fig. 37, p. 710). 

It is just possible that the different fluting points 
the same way. A polygon Avhen fluted can give 
only a sharp arris. It is a natural and simple 
expedient, m borrcAAing the idea of fluting from 
the stone Doric form and applying it to the circular 
form, to leave the plain fillet AA-liich Ave find in 
Ionic Avork. The surfaces of the fillets are on the 
circumference of a circle and are not flat. The 
circular form is the natural shape of the tree-trunk ; 
the polygonal form is the natural deA'elopment 
from the square block of qilarried stone. 

But it is in the Doric entablature that the 
Avooden origin is supposed to be most conspicuous. 
The general proportions, which may be contrasted 
Avith the light entablature of the' Ionic, are cer- 
tainly true^ stone proportions as Ave find them. 
The massive arcliitraA-e in a single block certainly 
does not suggest anything but the stone block 
Avhich it is, AvhatcA'er may be said for the three 
facias of Ionic Avork. 

The triglj-ph frieze is generally said to represent 
the ends of the be.ams, and it is kiggested tnat the 
guttas represent the heads of the pins. UTiat the 
rcgula.' are, from AA-hich the guttre depend, is grace- 
fully omitted from the theory. Now, in the first 
place, the actual position of the guttas suggesting 
a vertical pin is quite impossible as at 5 {fig. 6) ; 
but even if avc try a diagonal position such as at -y 
(fig. G), the pin AA-onld_te absolutclv useless, ns it 
AA'onld draAv, and this is really equally impossible. 
A pin might be placed at c or a liuge pin directly 
underneath at /5, but in neither place are the guttaj 


found. A true artist may haio had the gutta? sug- 
gested to his mind by pin-heads, .and then creat^ 
a genuine stone feature, but that has nothing to 



do Avith a Avooden origin for architecture, any 
more than the acanthus leaf ii^lies a haystaek as 
an architectural prototype. The raindrops may 
equally avcH have suggested the idea and liaA-e spon- 
taneously suggested rain-drops to children, Avho did 
not knoAv the meaning of the word gutta. 

But the most serious objection to the pin theory 
is that guttm are not found in early AA'ork. They 
do not occur in the Bouleuterion at Oljmpia or 
the Selinuntine treasury, or in the neAver, but still 
early, porch of the Gcloans. They are not found 
at Assos or in the early Athenian fragments, or in 
the temple of Demeter at Paistum. 

With regard to the triglyphs, they are in the 
first place needlessly enormous for any ceiling 
joists. They might be the right scale for tie 
beams, but they arc tlien placed at impossibly close 
intervals. The dentils of the Ionic order would 
in many examples, although most of them late, 
approximate more nearly to a reasonable scant- 
ling. But the most pertinent question to ask is 
hoAv one could have beam ends all round the build- 
ing at tlie same leA-el — AA-hich is a hopeless im- 
possibility. Noav, in the case of the Lycian tombs 
at Xanthos (fig. 7), AA-liere Ave haA-e actual copies of 
timber Avork in stone, Ave see, of course, Avherc ends 
and sides of the buUding are A-isible, that the ends of 
the beams shoAv only at the sides of the hnUding. 
We also get a feature resembling purlin ends under 
the gable roof. It should bo noticed that Avherc Ave 
find timber construction reproduced in stone, as at 



Xanthos, Beni Hassan (Egypt), or Naksh-i-Eustam 
(Persia), it is in no wise a bnUding, but simply 
a representation can-ed out of the solid, and is 
entirely non-structnral. It is, in short, merely a 
pictorial representation. Every material demands 
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its own methods of construction, and this is perhaps 
particularly necessary in days of early development. 
Further, if they were beam ends, they would not 
occur at the corners, but a metope or a portion of 
the wall would finish the series. This again is, of 
course, the cose in the Lycian tombs. 

The difficulty of the metopes has already been 
noted. But what are the vertical channels them- 
selves? Tliey seem to serve the same purpose as 
the vertical flutes of the column. But to emphasize 
the verticality of a horizontal beam is somewhat of 
a solecism. The suggestion lias been made that 
they are timber markmgs — which is not merely un- 
true but foolish, for they could not resemble timber 
markings, which radiate from a centre. 

The very early treasuiy of the Geloana at 
Olympia is so early that it is not even Doric in 
character, but it is undoubtedly atone ; and if its 
influence may be considered at all, it points in this 
direction. Although probably of the 7th or 0th 
cent., it may be set against the supposed original 
wooden Herroum. In several features, particularly 
its stylobate, its columns,* and its characteristic 
waterspouts, it anticipates Greek work of a later 
date. It might further bo noted that the dentil 
band in Ionic work, which may possibly represent 
beam ends, is above the frieze, whereas the beams 
of the coflered ceilings in Doric work are above the 
frieze, making triglyphs as beam ends impossible. 

The construction of the triglj’ph frieze, with re- 
bated uprights and slabs behind, is found in the dado 
or frieze discovered at Knossos (fig. 16, p. 682). 
There it was obviously a stone construction from 
the outset, and was applied to the face of the wall. 
This is quite a conceivable origin for the triglyphs. 

In early examples the triglyph and metope are 
frequently worked in one piece, as in several of the 
treasuries at Olympia. This is also found in many 
of the stones of Libon’s temple of Zeus (also at 
Olympia), and was the case on the sides of the 
Athenian Hekatompedon. This of itself is enough 
to constitute a fatal objection to the whole theory. 

The slope of the under side of the mutules would 
not coincide with the slope of rafters, and (like that 
of the under slope of the comice itself) is sufficiently 
explained as a slope to throw off the rain and pre- 
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vent its running under and do^vn the face of the 
frieze. This device is common in stone architec- 

* There is some doubt about the assigiment to this building 
of a column found at Olympia. 


tore of all styles. It occurs even in string courses 
of Gothic moldings. The mutules above and the 
regulce below the triglyphs are a delightful way 
of softening the effect of these members and also of 
providing for the eye an aesthetic support or intro- 
duction to the frieze and comice respectively. They 
correspond to the corbel tables of Gothic archi- 
tecture, which are more aesthetic than stmctural. 

It should be noticed that Greek doors are narrower 
at the top than at the bottom (fig. 8). This is obvi- 
ously to reduce the interspace for the atone lintel, 
and would be quite pointless in a wooden construc- 
tion. Even as it is the lintels have often cracked. 
The exquisitely beautiful doonvay of the Erech- 
theum had to be repaired in classical times. 

Perhaps then it may be said that we have in 
Greek architectime the work of a stone-building 
people, modified in the East by a wooden type of 
worlc resulting in the Ionic style, and perhaps 
slightly affected in Greece itself by a mixed style 
of stone and wood. To some extent the two 
materials have always been used together : doors, 
ceilings, and roofs tend to be of wood in a stone 
building, and door-sills and hearths of stone in a 
wooden one. In any case it is the remarkable 
adaptability of every detail to the stone material 
in tlie perfected style, and the inevitableness of 
Greek architecture, that give it its charm. 

Greek architectural ornament consisted in the 
first place of sculpture, either free, as in the case 
of the pedimental sculptures in the tympana, and 
the akrotcria (figures placed on the summit of the 
pediment, and on little platforms at the lower 
extremities and standing out against the slcy), or 
in reliefs, as in the case of the metopes and fnezes. 
Sculpture also occurs upon the lowest drum of the 
column, as in both the archaic and later temples at 
Ephesus. Fibres in the round are used as sup- 
ports, ns in the Telemones at Agrigentum or the 
Caryatids of the Erechtheum or at Delphi. In the 
second place, there are the exquisite moldings, 
which seem to be entirely original, and in any case 
the actual refinement in the forms used has no 
parallel in any other architecture in the world. 
The most important are the ovolo, c.y. in Doric 
capitals ; the cyma recta, e.y. in the capital of the 
Doric anta; the cyma reverse, or ogee, used in 
string moldings ; the torus, e.gr. in the Ionic base ; 
the scotia, a large hollow of double curvature, also 
found os a base molding; the fillet, a small pro- 
jecting square-edged mold ; and the astragal, a 
small projecting round molding; this when sunk 
is termed a bead (fig. 9). 
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A remarkable quality of Greek ornament is the 
adaptation of the surface decoration to the mold- 
ing which it enriches. The outline of the orn®’ 
ment tends to be the same as the section of the 
molding ; thus the egg ornament is found on the 
ovolo, the honeysuckle ornament on the cyma recte, 
the water leaf on the cyma reversa, and the guil- 
loche on the torus (fig. 10). 

In the third place, the Greek architects made use 
of colour, as for instance on the eehinos inqlding 
of the Doric capital, and traces of it are not infre- 
quent in many places. It is possible that more 
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was used than would be pleasing to a modem eye, 
particularly in cases wiere marble stucco was 



applied to some inferior ijuali^ of stone such as 
poros. But we are not to imarine that the Greela 
were not keenly sJive to the beauty of their 
exquisite Parian, Pentelic, and other marbles, and 
the major portions of the surface of the buildings 
remained without colour. A vc^' small amount 
of colour judiciously applied certainly enhances the 
effect of the marble, which looks almost staringly 
white without it, when new ; and the comparison 
between buildinra ■with and without colour may ■ 
profitably be made in modem Athens to-day. 

The workmanship of Greek architecture has 
never been approached, although some of their 
methods of construction are not above criticism, 
particularly in early work, as for instance in the 
blocks placed on edge on the face of the foot of 
the wall, forming a course much liigher than the 
other courses (orthostatai) (fig. 1 in .^CHITECTtiRE 
[.iEgean]). V ery little bond is used in Greek work, 
but the size of the blocks makes these things a 
matter of small moment. Mortar was never used, 
yet so accurately are the stones fitted that in some 
instances they have actually groum together, and , 
survived the accident of a fall inthout coming apart. 
Dowels are very frequently used, however, and 
their different shapes are useful for thedetsimina- 
tion of dates. 

The methods employed can largely be gathered 
from internal evidence, particularly in the case of 
unfinished buildings. The building -was apparently 
completed before the final dressing of tne stone, 
which was done from the top dorniwards as the ; 
scaffolding was removed. The fine dressings on the 
faces of the stones, worked only for a short distance 
from the joint, and the short flutings of an inch or | 
two at the top and bottom of columns, othenviso 
plain, are instances that may be cited of unfinished 
■work, both of which have been ignorantly copied 
in Eoman and modem times as though complete. 
Even in the finest work there is always a difference 
between the top joint of the column, which shows 
distinctly, and the others ; as the flutings on the i 
top block, which included the capital, were worked 
beToro it was placed in position. The rest of the 
fluting was worked when the joints had been made 
absolutely true by turning the blocks round and i 
round after being placed in position. This seems to 
bo the explanation both of their finer joints and of 
the wooden plugs and pins that have been found in 
the centre of the Parthenon dmms (fig. 2, p. 679). 
The pin would be just strong enough to stand the 
tummg of the drum but could not add any real 
^rengtli to the building. The ankones, or project- 
ing nieces found on unfinislied drums and on other 
blocks, must have been used for this turning pro- 
ces.^ Doubtless they would also have been con- 
venient for hoisting, but a quite unnecessary 
luxury, whereas the turning of around dmm would 
have been impossible ■without some such thing. 
The uppcmiost block could not be turned for fear 
of chipping the finished edge, hence the difference 


betiveen that and the jointe that were finished 
afterAvards, Avhich is always noticeable. The joints 
in the walls were probably made accurate by a 
similar process of pushing the blocks baclnvards 
and fonvards, so as to gnnd the contiguous sur- 
faces absolutely true, with the result that the finest 
knife blade could not be inserted anvAvliere be- 
tween these mortarless joints. For this again the 
ankones Avould be useful. Every piece of carv^ing, 
as for instance in the moldings of tlie Erechthenm, 
is executed with a minuteness of finish that one 
Avould naturally associate Anth ivory carving rather 
than Avith Avorfc in stone. 

It is, lioweA'er, the subtle curvatures in Greek 
architecture that are its most remarkable refine- 
ment, and the AA'hqle problem connected Avith them 
offers in itself a Avide field for study. The folloAV- 
ing points may, hoAvever, be noted here. In the 
first place, it may be broadly stated that there are 
no straight lines in a Greek building of the] finest 
class — a rather startling discovery' to those who 
are accustomed to think of a Greek building as 
composed of nothing else. 

Taking the principal lines of a building, the 
stylobate and the architraA'e, Ave find in each 
case a slight cun-e amoimting to a rise of about 
3J in. in the case of the long sides of the Parthenon, 
ft. in length, and about 2 in. in the short 
sides, 101 ft. in breadth. These curves occur in 
the temple of Hephrostus and the Propylma, but 
apparently not in the colonies or at Bass® or 
./Egina. The next most important enn'e is the 
entasis of the columns, Avhich is a convex departure 
from the straight amounting in the Parthenon to 
S of an inch at a point about f of the height from 
the ground, the columns being 34 ft. in height. 
The entasis of the Erechtheum shafts is even more 
subtle, rthv of tbe length of the shaft and lix of 
the lower diameter, against -ghr oni xhr io fbe 
Parthenon. It should be noticed that these curves 
are not sclents of circles but parabolic, or in 
some cases hyperbolic ; but Avhether they Avere laid 
out mathematically or by eye seems to be un- 
certain. We may assume that the eye AA’hich 
Avould be sufficiently accurate to appreciate such a 
subtle distinction of cun-ature Avould probably be 
equal to the task of druAving the curve Avith a 
sufficient degree of precision. In the case of the 



echinos of the Parthenon, what appears at first 
glance to be a straight line rounded off at the end 
IS found to be a subtlp curve throughout, but the 
application of a ‘ straight-edge ’ to it reveals how 
minute this curvature is. 

In addition to the.se refinements of curA'ature, 
others may be noticed. The coluinn.s that appear 
to the modem eye to be vertical really incline 
inAvards toAvards the centre, so that the linc-s of the 
side columns in the Parthenon AA-ould meet at a 
point a mile and a quarter above the earth (fig. 11)- 
The inclination of front to back is similar, and of 
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course all the intermediate columns incline propor- 
tionately. It is also preserved in the faces of the 
entablature and the pediment and the steps of the 
stylobate. But here a counter subtlety is intro- 
duced, and the faces of the higher moldings are 
slightly inclined the reverse way, so as to counteract 
undue foreshortening, occasioned by tlie other pro- 
cess and by their actual height above tlie ground. 

It might also bo observed that the angle columns 
are an inch or so wider than the others. The 
intercolumniations are slightly smaller, so os to 
bring the angle column under the triglyph. There 
is an exception in the temple of jDemeter at 
Psestum, where the last metope is made larger 
BO as to attain the same result. 

The extraordinary skill and refinement required 
may perhaps best be realized, as Professor E. 
Gardner suggests, by considering the case of the 
bottom comer drum. Here then what do we find ? 
In the first place, the base of the drum has to be 
cut BO as to allow for the curve of SJ in. in 228 ft. 
But the mason has also to consider the curve, 
running at right angles to this, of 2 in. in 101 ft. 
This would he sufficiently puzzling if the axis of 
the column w'ere vertical ; but it is not. It has to 
be so inclined that it shall meet the axis of the 
corresponding column at the other end of the front, 
at a point l-J miles above the earth, and a similar 
inclination has to be made in the other direction 
along the side. Added to this, the edge of the step 
from which he works is not vertical ; and, further, , 
he has to allow for the beginning of the entasis a ! 
curve of § in. in 34 ft. Those who are familiar 
with the extreme difficulty of cutting a voussoir 
for an arch in a cnn'ed wall — a comparatively 
simple process — will appreciate the work of the j 
Greek mason. For not only did he conform to j 
these requirements, but he executed it all rvith a 
nicety that would not admit of a sheet of paper 
being put into the joint. The voussoirs of the 
arches in such a building as the circular nave of 
the Temple Church, London, are well cut, but it is 
mere child’s play in comparison. 

It may well be asked for what purpose all these 
things were done, and in any case the answer seems 
to throw light upon the character of the Greek mind, 
confirming what might have been otherwise deduced. 

It has generally been said that these are optical 
corrections, that the entasis of the column counter- 
acts the tendency of two straight lines to appear 
hollow in the middle, that a straight architrave 
would appear to sag and a straight stylobate would 
appear to curve up at the ends, that the slope in- 
wards is to correct a tendency of the columns to 
appear out of the vertical and overhang at the top. 

It may be so. 

But there are certain objections to the optical 
illusion theory. 

In the first place, ivhat does this theorj’ mean ? It means that 
the result of all the curves is to give lines that are optically 
straight and optically vertical as the case may be. II this Is not 
the result, the optical illusion theory is ridiculous, as its only 
object is t<3 avoid the appearance of curves and deviations from 
the vertical, which on this theory’ are tx hi/potfiem Now, 

it is quite true that in very early building, e.g. Connth, there 
is no entasis. But when it first appears what do we find! An 
enormous swelling visible for miles, thntno optical illusion could 
ever make look straight. The curve can ho there for no con- 
ceivable object but that it should be seen. But, further, the 
parabolic curve with its maximum deviation at f from the base 
would not be correct for the correction of an optical illusion, 
whatever the amount of the curvature. In the case ol the 
echinos there is no possible eugpestion ol such a theory, but we 
find a similar curve ; and what is most important is that, in the 
early examples, it is coarse, Just as in the case of the entasis, and 
ultimately becomes refined. These curves, then, were obviously 
delighted in for their own sake, and, as the eye became more 
trained, it naturally demanded that they should become more 
subtle. There remain, then, the curves of the entablature and 
the stylobate. Now, if the side of the building be viewed from 
some little distance, the optical illusion caused by these lines 
would be the same as that caused by the lines of the column ; in 
other words, the architrave would drop in the middle and the 


s^lobate rise, in which case the correction for the stylobate 
should bo the reverse of what it is. To one standing upon the 
stylobate or very near it and above it, this correction might be 
valuable, but in that case the architrave would be wrong in its 
« .J® doubtful whether there is any optical iUnsion 

at all in the case of straight-sided columns. If there were con- 



cave curves (or lines at an angle near them, os in the pediment 
and architrave) this might be the case. Wie line of the archi- 
trave is a legitimate instance because of the triangular pediment, 
but the line of the stylobate is not, and would appear to curve 
down at the ends even though there is no curve or angle below 
It (see diagram and test with ruler). 

As to the inclination inwards of the columns, the upholders of 
this theory nrge in the same breath that it is a correction of an 
Illusion of the column not looking vertical, and that it gives a 
beautiful pyramidal appearance. If it does one, it cannot do 
the other. 

That optical illusions -were also considered, 
seems, however, certainly to he the cose ; the 
thickness of the angle columns and several other 
snch subtleties appear to show it. Moreover, at 
Priene is an interesting diagram on the faces of the 
antffi of a temple, showing the correction of propor- 
tions ns they appear to the eye in perspective. 

Althongh, then, the optical illusion may have 
some influence, it seems more rational to fall back 
upon principles of testhetio for the main reasons. 
It is Clear in the case of the entasis and the echinos 
curve that it is pure delight in the curve. Doubt- 
less this is associated -with what we might term a 
mechanico-festhetic reason. These curves are un- 
doubtedly suggestive of strength and of organic 
growth, and may he paralleled by the exceed- 
ingly subtle curves in a human arm. The shape, 
indeed, would actually he stronger, although of 
course there is no practical need for it, as the 
mar^ of material to work done, allowed by the 
Gremc, was veiy large, something like 3 to 2. In 
the case of the architrave and the stylobate there is 
the possibility of actual sagging in the centre upon 
soft ground, and therefore an appearance of greater 
strength is certainly given by the upward curve m 
the centre. In the case of the architrave the 
optica] illusion would exaggerate the suggestion 
of weakness, and may have been taken into 
account. Earthquakes and weather, and the great 
powder explosion in the Parthenon, have made it 
more diffienJt to determine the orimnal nature of 
the architrave curve than of the st^obate._ 

But all these things are an interesting illustra- 
tion of one of the most elementary of art principles 
carried out with exceptional subtlety. _A thing 
must not only he right, hut must look right. In 
this case, therefore, it must not only be strong, but 
look strong. A plate-glass shop front, however 
excellently built, could never be mstheticany 
beautiful unless the eye were in some way sa^- 
fied as to the support of the walls above, i? ®he 
echinos we have not only this principle exemplified, 
but also the atUl more fundamental principle of 
organic unity of design ; and the vertical lines of 
the columns and horizontal lines of the architrave 
become one whole by the intervention of the 
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echinog. It is carious that the eye does not de- 
mand a base to the Doric column for the same 
reason. Indeed, some people hare felt the -want. 
But the side lines are diverging at the base, 
•whereas they are converging at the top ; the foot 
of the column, moreover, is so large as in some 
measure to dispense ■with such a necessity ; it sits 
firmly without aid, so to speak. At the same 
time, it is a bold experiment, and is a feature 
that occupies msthetically a somewhat peculiar 
position among great works of art. 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that the 
6th cent. Greek saw all these things and delighted 
in them, just as his ancestors had delighted in 
their ruder curves, their less subtly proportioned 
columns, and their exaggerated projection of 
capital, all oxemplifjdng the some principles, but 
carried out ■with less refinement. The result must 
have given to his keenly sensitive eye an organic 
artistic unity that has never heen surpassed. 

Whatever be the interpretation of these subtle- 
ties, one inference at least is certain, namely, the 
accuracy and refinement of the Greek eye, coupled 
■with an msthetic demand for a completeness and 
thoroughness in even the minutest particulars that 
go to make up perfection in a work of art. The 
uamense importance that these must have had for 
the Greek, to make him expend such extreme core 
upon them, can be paralleled in modern times only 
onteide the field of art, as in the making of a 
modem rifle barrel or an observatory telescope. 
Even optical illusions we are practically content to 
leave alone. But alongside this minuteness is a 
breadth and majesty equally astonishing. The 
composition as a whole is simple in the extreme, 
and the dignity of its proportions is unsurpassable. 

In these things we find the key to the interpre- 
tation of Greek art, and there are certain distinct 
advantages in approaching that art through its 
architecture. Much can here be demonstrated by 
rule and line which only the highly-trained eye 
can see in the sculpture. The whole artistic feel- 
ing, too, which inspired every detail of Greek archi- 
tecture and art, has its corresponding parallels in 
the Greek conception of religion ana in Greek 
intellectual investigations. Naturally it is neces- 
sa^ to beware of the error of the superficial in- 
quirer, who would make one the mere result of 
tlie other, rather than go deep enough to find their 
common basis. This does not mean that the one 
had no influence upon the others, but that each, as 
it were, remained master in its o'wn house ivith its 
own fundamental principles. In the case, how- 
ever, of the plan and general arrangement of the 
Greek temple the lesthetic and religious factors 
are somewhat closely connected. The general de- 
sign of tlie building is naturally largely deter- 
mmed bv religious requirements. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the Greek temple 
was not a place of worship : the act of worship 
took place in the open air, generally in the 
tenienos, or enclosure surrounding the temple ; 
and here the altar was placed. The image ■within 
the temple was not the object of worship; the 
altar architecturally is therefore entirely unrelated 
to it. The temcnos itself and the altar in it are 
ropposed by some to represent the forecourt ■with 
its altar in the Mycenscan house. Small subordi- 
nate altars there seem to have been ■within the 
building ; and doubtless there were always two 
tendencies at work — that which is essentially 
Greek, arid culminates in the highest flights of 
Greek philosophy and art, and tlie grosser and 
more superstitious side which was shared with 
others. It is not alwaj’s easy to disentangle these 
elements, but the essential Greek characteristic, 
that which distinguishes them, rather than that 
which they share with all mankind, is, of course. 


the main question. Doubtless it is easier to discern 
it in the time of its full growth, but the tendency 
is there from the outset ; and it is this tendency 
that made the Greeks what they were, and that 
was their contribution to the world of humanity. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the temple 
image, which it would be out of place to discuss 
here, it may briefly be said that in the golden age 
of Athens it was certainly not a fetish or an id5, 
in the sense of a spirit or spiritual quality em- 
bodied in a material object. Nor can it even be 
regarded as a symbol; it is rather the rational 
self-explnnatory expression of a concept, viewed, it 
is true, from the testhetio side, in which we may 
say Greek art preceded Greek philosophy. It was 
not an idol, for it was not regarded as possessing 
any power per se. It was not a symbol, for it 
rationally explained itself ■without interpretation. 
Least of all was it a portrait or likeness ; it repre- 
sented no traditional appearance, and pretended to 
no inspired vision on the part of the artist. But 
it did express the outward beauty of certain in- 
ward qnalities mentally conceived, and these quali- 
ties were the qualities of deity. It would perhaps 
seem a little strained to desenbe the temple image 
as the formulated creed of the Greek religion 
aesthetically expressed, yet it is hardly possible to 
look upon the later images of Phidias and Scopas 
in any other light. The natural superstition and 
conservatism of humanity among the masses were 
counteracting tendencies, bnt at the same time 
declining ones, and the essential Greek character- 
istic tends away from these. The intellectual ex- 
pression in art of a religious and ethical position 
18 an instance of the complete balance of the 
lesthetic, intellectnol, and moral nature, tersely 
embodied in their motto, yr&Oi atavT6v, and its 
concomitant /ajSJv 8.‘fav, implying a complete know- 
ledge and development of ml that makes man man, 
and yet excess in nothing. It is this that makes 
the Greeks unique among the peoples of the world. 

The temple may be considered as the casket con- 
taining the image, and it is on this account that it 
is the outside, rather than the inside, which on the 
whole receives the first consideration. At the 
same time it is resthetically the embodiment of 
the same general principles as are contained in the 
image itsmf. The ideaDsm of Greek religion in its 
highest aspect had not to ■wait for Plato for its 
exposition, in the case of those who could under- 
stand. It is already lEsthetically complete at the 
time of Phidias, and beginning to advance to what 
perhaps may best be termed a transcendentalism, 
culminating, as far as extant work can be taken 
as evidence, in Scopas. • Probably it was closely 
approached by Praxiteles, ■whom we are apt to 
misjudge from the weakness of the copies of his 
work, read in conjunction with certain minor traits 
in the Hermes. It would be hard to say whether 
Greek philosophy ever reached the paraUel to this 
second position ; and even architecture shows only 
the beginnings of it in buildings such as the Pro- 
pyltca and the Erechtheum ; although in sculpture 
it is already making its appearance in the work on 
the Parthenon, particularly in the frieze. 

It is therefore natural that the plan of the 
temple should be simple and remarkable for its 
perfection rather than its size — an appropriate 
casket for its treasure. This is all in marked 
contrast to the Egj’ptian temple, which is exten- 
sive and of many courts and chambers. The 
decoration of the Egyptian temple is almost en- 
tirely within, and it is dork, vast, and mysterious. 
The Greek temple is comparatively small, and the 
open-air worship in the temcnos surrounding the 
temple is characteristic of the Greek nature, frank, 
free, and outspoken, fearless in inquiry, and anxi- 
ous to bring the light to bear upon all things. l^e 
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priestljy^ casto and the artificial mystery of the 
Egyptian ivero entirely alien to the Greek mind. 
There was no priestly caste, and hardly anything 
that could be called a priestly order ; and we find 
this reflected in the popular character of their cere- 
monies and the open simplicity of their religious 
architecture. To say that the extraordinary pro- 
gress of thought in the 5th and 4th centuries, the 
most rapid and far-reaching that the world has 
seen, was either the result of these things or their 
cause, would perhaps be an error, but the inter- 
relation is unmistakable, and they arc alike the 
product of the Greek mind. It should bo said that 
one important religious building which survives, at 
least in plan, is to some extent an exception to the 
general rule — the Telesterion (so-called temple of 
Demeter) at Eleusis (fig. 14). 


D1 STYLE/' 

IN 

ANTIS, j 
T^HAMNOS. 


To the simple primitive rectangular cella a 
second rectangular chamber is apparently an early 
addition ; but throughout Greek history there is 
hardly a departure from the general rectangular 
plan, although circular religious buildings do 
occur, such as the Thymele at Epidaurus, 




antis’ (fig. 13). The trabs or architrave, resting 
upon a column, reijuired a support at the other 
end that would satisfy the eye as well as merely 
subserve its utilitarian end. It was not sufficient, 
therefore, that it should rest upon the wall, but a 
special feature was built for its support, a flat 
column of rectangular section attached to the wall, 
called an anta. Hence, wherever we have an archi- 
trave passing from a column to a wall, there is in- 
variably an anta to receive it -with its own capital 
and base. This capital and base mark the double 
character of the member, and are not the same as 
those of the column, but are in some respects more 
closely related to the flat wall (fig. 13). The anta 
M'ith its clearly defined function degenerates into 
the Roman pilaster of later date. It has been 
suggested that the origin of the anta is an end- 
facing to a rubble wall. This does not explain 
the capital and base, or its frequent position not at 
the end of a wall. On the other hand, the anta is 
never found whore it does not support an architrave. 

The ‘ distyle in antis ’ arrangement maybe atone 
or both ends, as at Rhamnus or Eleusis (figs. 13, 14). 
There is, however, no entrance to the temple at the 
back, the temple image being placed at that end of 
the temple with its back to the wall — an arrange- 
ment occasionally modified in the larger examples. 
The next development that may be noticed is a 
portico in front, ‘prostyle’; or one in front and 
one behind, which is by far the more common 
arrangement, ‘ amphiprostyle,’ as in the charming 
little temple of Athene Nike Apteros at Athens 
and the one by the Ilissus, both destroyed in 
comparatively modern times, although the former 
has been re-built. In the largest examples a 
range of columns is carried right round the build- 
ing, ‘ peristyle ’ ; and sometimes there is a double 
row of columns, ‘dipteral,’ as in the temple of 
Olympic Zeus in Athens. A single line of 



lioo feet. 


PSEUDO-DIPTERAL 

SELINUS 



columns at a considerable distance from the cen- 
tral building, or naos, is termed ‘ pseudo-dipteral, 
as at Selinus (fig. 16). A temple is also sometime 
described according to the number of columns at 
the ends — hexastyle, octostyle, and so on. 

In the smaller temples the roof was appMentiy 
of a single span, leaving the floor space perfectly 
free. But in larger temples we find columns iMide. 
They may be doivn the centre, as in the Done 


The simplest form is a three-walled building with temnle at Psestnm (fig. 15), or the Ionic 
an open end dirided by two columns ‘ distyle in Locri. The temple of Apollo at Thermum in Aitoli 
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shows the same arrangement. More commonly we 
find two ranges of columns, forming three aisles, as 



in the teniplc of Poseidon at Pmstum or the Par- 
thenon. These were apparently in two tiers, one 
above the other, as those remaining in situ attest 
(fig. 16). The roof, presumahly, was of timber, and 
w'as covered ndtli tiles, frequently of marble. 

The columns doAvn the centre seem obviously to 
support the ridge piece of the roof ; but the arrange- 
ment must have been very unsatisfactory, blocking 
the central view of the building, and the temple 
image if placed in the middle line. The three- 
aisled arrangement would also lend support to the 
roof ; hut clearly that cannot have been the only 
function, for in the case of the two largest Doric 
temples kiiomi, that at Solinus and the temple of 
Olympic Zeus at Athens, a considerable part of 
the roof, which w'as the same breadth throughout, 
was apparently without these supports. 

In the temple of Zeus at Olympia the lower tier 
supported a gallery, ■which was approached by 
stairs at the east end. There seem also to have 
been stairs in other instances, as in the great Ionic 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 'which may have 
seiwed the same purpose (fig. 14). But they also 
occur where there were no interior columns, as in 
the great temple of Apollo Didymsous at Miletus, 
in which case they pre.sumably only led to the space 
alwve the ceiling. That ceilings existed below 
the roof proper, wo know from the record of the 
finding of a corpse between the ceiling and the 
roof at Olympia. The columns seem partly to 
have scrv'cd a oianM-ritual purpose, for we find that 
a low screen often existed between them, as in the 
Parthenon or the Zous-temple at Olympia. In the 
case of the Parthenon and the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus the columns arc returned at the rvest 
end (fig. 14). Only the priests •^vould be allowed 
Avithin the screens, and possibly only favoured per- 
sons would be admitted to Avalk round the gallery 
or aisles, and so obtain varying views of the statue. 

It Is also possible that the two-alsle<5 arrangement mnv have 
h.Ad somcthlnfr to do with the llchting o( the rclla, which has 
always been a dlfflctdt problem. There arc Severn] possibilities. 
01 It is suggested that all the light was admitted through the 
groat temple doors, and when the great brilliancy ol the light 
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in Greece is considered, it does become just conceivable. But 
let any one who holds this theory seriously examine such plans 
ns those of the great temple at Kelinus, the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, or the temple of Olympic Zeus at Athens. A dis- 
tance of 115 ft. through two doors and five sets of columns will 
bedim almost any liglit. After all, it is hard enough to see the 
part of the Parthenon frieze in situ ; and this is outside. The 
interior frieze at Phigalia would be absolutely invisible. 

(2) A second suggestion is that ol artificial light, which doubt- 
less would produce a certain richness of effect witli a statue 
made of sucli materials as gold and ivory. Of course one cannot 
disprove such a theory, but it is a strange and unsatisfactory 
arrangement. 

(3) It is suTOCsted that the light was largely given by what fil- 
tered throu^ the marble tiles. This almost precludes the possi- 
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billty Ola ceiling, as, even if spaces were leftinlt,EUchacompara- 
tivcly dim light would by this additional screen bo still further 
reduced. In this connexion, however, it seems worth noticing 
that in Bvzantine architecture, wliich may even represent a 
Greek traflition, thin slabs of marble, deeply carved, so as to 
become still more translucent, were actually used ns windows. 

(4) Some sort of opening in the roof is suggested, whicli may 
be of two kinds. There might bo one or more comparatively 
small openings in the tiles, or ono single great hj'paitnral open- 
ing. The former receives some support from tiles found by 
Professor Cockerell at Bassai (fig. 17), and the latter from sarco- 
phagi found in the form ol little mode] temples (fig. 17). Wo 
arc told that the temple at llilelus was open, and had shrubs 
growing inside — the temple image being in a small shrine 
within the temple. Strabo, however, mentions it ns peculiar 
and not intentional, but due to the fact that it was found to be 
too big to roof. Vitruvius saja that the temple of Olympic Zeus 
at Athens was hypaithral, but the temple was not completed 
until long after Vitruvius' death, so that this statement is value- 
less. Wo may therefore assume, first, that these temples were 
exceptional, and secondly, that they were merely unfinished 
buildings. A liypaithral opening would certainij’ sadly mar 
the line ol the roof, and would admit rain and moisture that 
would have been verj- destructive. However, it is generally 
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forgotten that ■we have an actually existing instance fn the 
Pantheon at Home, and what -was possible in the one place is 
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conceivable in the other. There seems, in some ciiscs at least, 
to have been a parapetasma, or curtain, before the image, which 
may have been to protect it from the weather. It has to be 
admitted that this theory, although in some ways the least 
pleasing, has a certain amount of real evidence in its support. 

(6) The fact that the covers of tlio coffers in the ceiling of the 
poristj’le of the Theseum are movable, and marked witli Icttera, 
has been used as evidence that light was obtained thus by re- 
flexion from the pavement below, and then presumably reflected 
a second time from the roof. Tlie amount of light thus obtained 
would be exceedingly small, and to reduce it under any cir- 
cumstances by putting the covers on would seem to be quite 
unnecessary. The markings were probably simply for the 
convenience of the builders, ^ust as a mediroval or modem mason 
marks a stone cut for a special position. 

(6) The presence of the internal columns, ns pointed out 
above, suggests the most ingenious and beautiful theory of all, 
if not the most prolxiblc. It is the theory of Fergusson, who 
suggested a kind of clerestory somewhat after the En^ptian 
manner. It is a tempting theorj’, but there is nothing to 
support it, save the bare fact that Fergusson anticipated so 
many of the so-called discoveries of other people, more par- 
ticularly upon Gothic architecture, and has shown the keenest 
insight of the writers that have ever written upon tlie subject. 
It may be noted that the system is possible irithout interior 
columns, although the windows can be made much larger 
when they are present. The theory receives some measure of 
support from the fact that the columns certainly were not used 
solely to decrease the span, ns shown above, nor were there 
gener.ally galleries (fig. IS). 

Unless now evidence be found the problem is likely to remain 
unsolved. 

In size the Greek temples corresponded to our 
parish clinrches rather than to our cathedrals, 
making up, however, for the lack of size in the 
extreme refinement of workmanship. Moreover, 
the mass of material was considerable, and the 
actual size of blocks enormous, many of them 
weighing as much as 20 or 30 tons. I'lio largest 
stone at Baalbec, very likely of Greek workman- 
ship, weighs approximately 1100 tons. The cella 
almost invariably faced the east in the case of 
temples of the gods, although there were slight 
variations,^ probably in order that the imago might 
catch the first rays of the morning sun on the day 
sacred to tlie god. This may even be trusted to 
give us the aates of their erection, calculated 
astronomically. In the case of heroes, the general 
rule seems to have been the reverse, and the temple 
to have faced west. In this matter of orientation 
the Greek usage may be contrasted with the 
Roman, which paid no attention to such things. 

Within the temple, the temple statue held the 
place of honour, facing the entrance, and from the 
5th cent. B.C., at any rate, this statue was of 
colossal dimensions. That of Zeus at Olympia, we 
are told, was so large that he would have been un- 
able to stand upright had he risen from his throne. 
It would add to this eflect if the temple were not 
too large ; and what size it had was clearly not for 
the accommodation of worshippers, but simp^ what 
was necessary for the display of the statue. Indeed, 
one must clearly grasp that the temple and its 
image were a unity, and cannot be considered apart. 

Witliin the temple there would be a minor altar 
to the deity, upon which offerings of cakes, or 
things of vegetable nature, would be made ; and 
there seem also in some other cases to have been 
altars to other than the principal deity of the 
place, as, for instance, to the hero Butes in the 
Erechtheum. In addition to the altars, there would 
be_ numberless votive offerings dedicated to the 
deity by the State, as in the case of spoils of 
war, or by private individuals. These would have 
a tendency to accumulate, and yet, from their 
nature, it would doubtless have been sacrilege to 
throw them away. There would be small portable 
objects too, that would not be suitable for public 
display, particularly when of great value. More- 
over, the deity, especially in the case of Athene 
Polias, represented the city herself, and the wealth 
of the city and the wealth of the goddess were, in 
a sense, one. These circumstances combined to 
make it necessary that, attached to the temple, 
there should be some place for the storing of 


treasure. Hence, in the larger temples we fre- 
quently find at the back of the cefla {va6s, or 
temple proper) another chamber prolonging the 
rectangmar plan, and used for the above purposes. 
Indeed, the treasure chambers of the temples may 
in some senses be regarded as the State banks. 
The porticoes themselves were not infrequently 
closed in by railings between the columns. 

In considering the plans of the larger Greek 
temples, we must not suppose that they were 
built upon any one pattern. Quite the contrary is 
the case, and it would be truer to say that there 
are almost ns many different arrangements as 
temples. Perhaps the two most irregular plans are 
those of the Erechtheum (fig. 19) and the temple of 
Apollo at Bassffi. [The building at Eleusis is not 
a temple.] The irregularity of the first of these 



is well known, occasioned partly by the irregularity 
of the site, partly by its having to house the image 
of more tlian one deity, and possibly in order that 
it might include certain sacred objects, such as the 
marks of Poseidon’s trident and the salt spring. 

The temple at Phigalia is interesting partly 
because of the curious arrangement of attached 
Ionic columns running round the interior of the 
building with the beautiful frieze above, which 
form a series of small recesses the whole way 
round, but even more as showing the importance 
attached to the correct orientation of the statue. 
It was more convenient to build the temple with 
its longer axis from north to south ; the cella, 
therefore, had a door in the east side of the temple 
through which the statue looked eastward (fig. 20). 
The effect of lighting, to one entering tlie temple 
from the north durmg the morning light, must 
have been most impressive, and the aisthetic value 
of such an arrangement would doubtless influence 
the architect. It is possible that the actual cella 
occupied the site of a smaller sanctuary of normal 
orientation. The temple in some respects bears a 
curious resemblance to the Herceum at Olympia. 
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It is a hexastyle building, and its long proportioM 
with 16 columns down the sides are those or an 
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early temple, the tendency being for the later 
temples to be wder. The Ionic half columns 
attached to the short side walls also recall the 
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earlier building. Richter flrares an Ionic capital 
from the Herasum, presumably from the interior, 
which, in the proportions of its volutes and the 
arrangement of the continuation of the volute-bead, 
strikingly anticipates the later capitals at Bassro.* 

The plans of one or two religious buildings other 
than temples may be briefly noted in conclusion. 
The Telesterion, the OTeat hall at Eleusis (fig. 21), 
is the nearest approami in Greek architecture to the 
modem church, a building designed for holding a 
congregation of people. Here, in a large square 
hall, with a root supported by seven rows of six 
columns, were performed the sacred drama and 
final initiation of the mustai, after they had been 
worked up to a condition of religious excitement 
by fasting and wandering in the dark. The 
wliole hall was surrounded by tiers of scats os in a 
theatre, and it seems probahle that there w.as a 
gallcrj' above these. The building was erected 
against a hillside, and there were six entrances, 
two on each of the free sides. Tlie plan is tradi- 
tional, and takes the place of a much earlier and 
smaller building of similar design, whose founda- 
tions can be traced. Below this arc the founda- 
tions of a third, smaller still. This building 
was begun by Ictinus, c. 425 B.C., and was not 
completed until c. 315 B.c., when Philon built the 
porch. We know that the temple hod windows 
and shutters above, for the admission or exclusion 
of light during the ceremonies: This could have 
been admirably arranged by a clerestory system 
such os Fergusson suggests (fig. 18). Fergusson, 
however, makes the ridge of the roof run from 
N.E. to S.W., so that Pinion’s portico would have 
no pediment, which, though quite possible, parti- 
cularly ns it was intend^ to canw the portico 
round ns a sort- of stoa, may not have been the 
case. But the roof miglit have been as in fig. 22. 

• The proeent writer has not been bMc to see this cspttsl, 
nna does not know where Richter raw it (Bp. 4). 


In his restoration, all but the end column of the 
central row are omitted ; but although this would 
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provide a wider open space and better lighting, and 
account for the curious disposition of the columns, 
six on the sides and seven on the end, nevertheless 
it is not necessary. If most of Pinion’s interior 
columns were Doric, as those of his portico un- 
doubtedly were, there might have been a single 
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range of the more slender Ionic columns down the 
centre instead of the tavo-storey arrangement, a 
device used where columns of two heights were re- 
quired. Those in the so-called Parthenon-chamber 
of the Parthenon were possibly Ionic columns of 
the height of the two tiers or Doric columns in 
the cella. Unfortunately, little exists but the 
ground plan, and there arc practically no archi- 
tectural remains from which to deduce the char- 
acter of the building. The existing remains arc 
mainly of Roman date, with Ionic columns. 

In the island of Delos are the remains of the 
so-called ‘sanctuary of the bulls,’ the building 
containing the homed altar of Apollo, reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the world. In this 
building is said to have taken place the celebrated 
dance of the Delian maidens. It was extraordi- 
narily long and very narrow, 219 ft. by 19 ft. (fig. 
23). It was built upon a granite base with marble 
steps. The building was divided into three parts, a 
long central hall, with a sunken area, in which pre- 
sumably the dances took place, and at the southem 
end a Doric portico, possibly tetrastyle, possibly 
‘distyle in antis.’ At the north end of the long 
hall was the chamber containing the altar. It was 
entered between two composite piers, formed bj’ a 
half Doric column on the one side, and an anta 
with two recumbent bulls as a capital on the other 
side. Above was a frieze with bulls’ heads upon 
the triglyphs. It is these bulls that give the name 
to the building. 

The Thymme (I'.c. ‘place of sacrifice’), the so- 
called Tholos, at Epidaums (fig._24) is one of the few 
round buildings, used for rchgious purposes, that 
have come down to us. Others were the Arsinoeion 
at S.amothraco sacred to the Great Gods, the very 
small building, if so it may be called, whose circular 
foundations may be found in the Asklepieion at 
Athens, and the ywctri-religious Philippoion at 
Olympia, which may be regarded as a sort of 
Heroon of Philip. It seems to have been one of the 
lovelie.st buildings of antiquity. Tlie foundations 
are probably of older date, but the principal re- 
mains date from the end of the 4th cent. B.C., when 
it was built by the architect Polyclitus (posribly 
a grandson of the famous sculptor). It was 107 ft- 
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in diameter, and stood upon ring Avails 4 in number. 
Upon the outermost and Avidesb Avere tAA’o circles of 



columns, the outer Doric circle containing 26, and 
the inner Corinthian, 14. Tlic inner rings are 
divided bj' openings and connected by cross AA'alls 
in a rather curious AA’ay. The Doric entablature 
had large richly sculptural rosettes upon the 
metopes. The ceiling of the ambulatory AA-as 
executed AA’ith beautiful marble coffers. The 
capitals of the Corinthian order, as has already 
been noted, are in their Avay the acme of Greek 
art. The use of the building has been much dis- 
cussed, but its name, and its correspond mco to its 
miniature prototype or copy in the temenos of the 
same god at Athens, point on the AA'hole to the 
building covering a sacrificial pit. That sacred 
serpents may have been kept in tiie spaces betAveen 
the ring AA’alls is also conceiA’able, Avithout interfer- 
ing Aviui the first theory. 

In its OAATi Avay Greek architecture has never 
been surpassed, and probably never Avill be. It 
has said the last Avord upon such problems as nicety 
of construction and proportion, and has carried the 
delicacy of ornamental treatment to the furthest 
limits that are Ausible to the most highly trained 
human eye. The Greeks may be said to have set 
out to achieve perfection, and they have achieA'ed 
it. Their style Aims original and practically en- 
tirely self-created. It is not until aa’s reach the 
architecture of the Gothic architects that AA’e again 
find an entirely original creation. The Gothic 
architects, hoAVCA'er, did not aim at perfection, but 
at something different, and they, too, in their AA-ay 
Avere unsurpassed. lu order fully to comprehend 
even the general spirit of Greek architecture, it 
Avould be necessary to have some knoAvledge of 
other than religious buildings, AA'hich alone come 
properly Avithin the scope of this article. _ But in 
the main it is an extension of the same principles, 
shoAving, hoAvever, more variety and poAver of 
practical adaptation than is perhaps evident in the 
sacred buildings here considered. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ART (Hindu).— The 
adherents of all the Indian sects and religions nsed 
for their several pnrposes the art of each age and 
country, AA-hich Avas applied, as occasion arose, to 
the special requirements of each form of Ai-orsliip. 
No fundamental distinction, from the point of Anew 
of the historian of art, can be draiA'n betiveen the 
buildings of the various religions, and often it is 
impossible to determine merely by considerations 
of style Avhether a given building or sculpture is 
Buddhist, Jain, or Brahmanical. As Le Bon 
observes, ‘ I’architectnre est beaucoup plus fiUe de 
la race que des croyances.’ But from the point of 
A'icAv of the student of comparath'e religion, it is 
legitimate and necessary to examine the modes in 
AA’Jiich the general canons of art Avere applied to 
the serA’ice of particular creeds ; and it is possible, 
subject alAvmys to the understanding that tlie his- 
tory of Indian art as such is in the main independ- 
ent of variation in creed, to treat the Buddhist 
and Jain Avorks separatelj’, and to concentrate 
attention on the artistic forms especially, although 
not exclusively, affected by Brahmanical Hindus. 

Eelic - AA’orship not being an orthodox Hindu 
practice, the construction of stupas Avith their at- 
tendant railings seems to have been confined to the 
Buddhists and Jains. This fact alone eliminates 
a multitude of important AA'orks from an account 
of Hindu art in the restricted sense. The chaitya 
hall, likeAvise, not being serviceable for Hindu 
ritual, all the knoAvn examples of this kind of 
building, AA’hether rock-cut or structural, are Bud- 
dhist. Although it is true that _ Brahmanical 
Hinduism in one shape or other is older than 
either Buddhism or Jainism, and that the Avorship 
of Shm, Krsna, and the other deities noAv favoured 
by the masses of the people, maj* be traced_ back 
to a distant antiquity, the material remains of 
ancient Hinduism are extremely rare, and nearly 
all the really old monuments are either Buddhist 
or Jain. "VViiatever may be the correct e.vplann- 
tion of this, the fact is certain, and affords a further 
practical justification for the separate treatment, 
for certain purposes, of specifically Hindu AVorks as 
distinguished from those of Buddhist or Jain origin. 

Architecture is the dominant art of India, and 
almost aU other modes of art liave been deA'eloped 
as accessories to it. No Hindu ever spontaneously 
set to AA'ork to produce a statue or picture for its 
OAvu sake, as a thing of beauty by itself, Avithout 
reference to .an architectural composition. The 
feiA’ detached images Avhich exist Avere usually in- 
tended to be Avorshipped, and Avere desiOTeu 
primarily for religious not artistic purposes. _ It is 
hardly necessary to observe that Indian life in all 
its aspects — art included — is governed by relirfions 
motives, and the consequence necessarily folloAvs 
that all notable AA’orks of art in India are associated 
Avith buildings dedicated to the service of relimon. 
The examples of architectural skill applied to 
purely secular purposes are rare and coniparatiA’ely 
unimportant, AA’hile the minor decorative arts as 
applied to articles of ordinary use or special lu.xnry 
are largely dependent upon mythological motiA’CS. 
Practically, therefore, a discussion of Hindu archi- 
tecture and .art must de.al almost exclusively AA'itn 
the architecture and decoration of temples appro- 
priated to Brahmanical AA'orship. The decoration 
IS nearly all the Ai'ork of the sculptor, the feiv 
examples of Indian painting deserving the name oi 
AA'orks of art being all, probably AA’ithout exception, 
either Buddhist or Muhammadan. 

For a discussion of Hindu architecture 
ally, the reader is referred to Fergusson’s 
Avork. Here it AAdll suflice to observe that tne 
essential part of every temple is the shnne, con- 
taining the image or symbol of the deity. I”!" 
shrine very often is not the principal element m 
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the composition, being overshadowed by the sub- 
sidiary parts added for the purpose of giving the 
desired impression of dim^ and mass — not for 
congregational uses, which BUndu ritual excludes. 
The leading styles of Br&hmanical temple archi- 
tecture are six in number, namely, four northern 
and two southern. The northern styles are (1) the 
‘Indo- Aryan’ of Pergusson; (2) the Gupta; (3) 
the Ka^mirl ; and (4) the Nepalese. The southern 
styles are (5) the Draridian, and (6) tlie ‘Chaluk- 
yan’ of Pergusson, better designated as that of 
the Deccan. '\i’'e proceed to indicate briefly the 
geographical distribution, chronology, character- 
istics, and principal examples of each of these six 
styles. The reader who desires to pursue the 
Bubiect will find a great mass of information re- 
corded in the selected works named at the end of 
this article, and in the unnamed multitude of other 
books dealing with Indian archmology. 

1. The 'Indo-AryM’ style is characterized bv 
the bulging steeple with curvilinear outlines which 
surmounts the shrine or sanctuary containing the 
image, and frequently is repeated in other parts of 
the design. In Orissa an early temple sometimes 
consists of nothing more tlian the steepled shrine 
with a low-roofed porch, devoid, or almost devoid, 
of pillars ; but larger examples have additional 
pillared chambers. The great temples at Khaju- 
raho, in Bundelkhand, dating from the time of the 
Chandel dynasty, are built on a cruciform plan, 
uith naves and transepts, which results in build- 
ings of imposing dignity. The style in one variety 
or another is mund ail over northern India, be- 
tween the Himalayan and the Vindhvan moim- 
tains. The most elegant examples may be assigned 
to the period between A.D. 950 and 1200, but some 
of the Orissan temples are supposed by Pergusson 
to date from A.D. 600. As a rule the material is 
stone, but a few brick temples in this stylo are 
known. The best preserved specimen built of brick 
is that at Konch in Bihar, to the north-west of 
Gaya, which is assigned to the 8th cent. A.D. 
(Cunningham, Archaol. S. Eep, vol. xvi. p. 68). 
Certain hrick temples in the Cawnpore district, 
rather earlier in date, probably had steeples of the 
standard form, but are too much ruined to admit 
of certainty. The most ancient knonm Br5h- 
manical temple is one built of decorated moulded 
bricks, discovered bv Dr. Puhrer in 1891-92 at 
Ahiohhattra in Rohilkhand, and assigned for good 
reason to the first century B.O. {Archeeol. S. for 
N.W.P. and Oudh, Progress Report, 1891-92). 
Unfortunately no description of the building has 
been published. It is probable that the style was 
developed originally in^rick, but it is not known 
how it originated. Nor is the genesis of the 
curvilinear steeple easy to explain. The most 
plausible suggestion is that the design was 
modelled on the form of a frame of bamboos 
fastened together at the top. In modem buUdings 
the tendency is to diminish greatly or dispense with 
the curvature of the outline, and many temples of 
recent date have slender straight-line spires, closely 
resembling European church forms. 

2, The Gupta style, with which Pergusson was 
not acquainted, is so named because it was favoured 
by arcliitects in the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., 
■amen the imperial Gupta dynasty ruled northern 
India (see art Chakdragotta, 2, S). The re- 
corded examples, about thirteen in number, includ- 
ing a good one at Silnchi, are found in the southern 
parts of the United Pronneesand theneighbonrin" 
territories. Cunningham, who first distinguished 
the style, enumerates its seven characteristic 
features as follows : 

(1) n»t roof*, withoQt tplrrs o! any Und, m In the cave 
lemplcs; (2) pro!on;raUon ot the head ot the doonvay beyond 
the jatnbe, as In Egvptiaa temple*; (S) ttatoe* ot the nrttt 


Ganges and Jumna g:nardinp the entrance door; (4) pUIars with 
massive square capi to, ornamented with two lions back to back, 
with n tree between them ; (S) bosses on the capitals, and iriere* 
of a verj- peculiar form, like Buddhist tliipas, or beehives, with 
projecting horns; (6) continuation ot the architrave of the 
portico os a moulding all round the building; (7) deviation of 
plan from the cardinal points (Cunningham, Arehccol, S Bep. 
voL ixj. 42, and >6. vols. i. v. x. xi. liv. xvt rt. xxl.). 

3. The Kaimlri style is restricted to the valley 
of Ksimlr and the Salt Range country in the 
Panjfib, between the Indus and the Jhelum. Its 
peculiarities are distinctly marked, and include 
pyramidal roofs, fluted pillars closely resembling 
those of the Doric order, arches with trefoil-shaped 
openings, and dentils as ornaments. The temples 
are usually small, but in some cases are surrounded 
W cloistered enclosures of considerable magnitude. 
The notion that such enclosures were intended to 
contain water is erroneous. The oldest example 
to which a date can be assigned is tbe well-known 
temple of the Sun, under the name of MSrWlnda, 
which was built by order of Id^ Lalitaditya, 
about A.D. 760 (Stein, trans. of Btijatarahqinl). 
All known specimens of the style may bo 3ated 
between A.D. 600 or 700 and 12(K). The obviously 
Greek character of the pillars has attracted much 
attention from European writers ; but it is not 
easy to ascertain how quasi-Dono pillars became 
the fashion in Kasmlr and the Salt Range, and 
nowhere else. Perhaps, as Le Bon conjectures, 
the stylo was introduced from Persia during the 
rule of the Arsacids. 

4. The Nepalese style in its characteristic form 
is mainly Chinese, being merely a local modification 
of the Chinese style described as follows by Dr. 
Bnsbell [Chinese Art, vol. i. p. 49, London, 1904) ; 

•The most general model of Chlncso buildinps is the f’fnp. 
This consUts essentially of a massive root with recurved edges 
resting upon short columns. . . . The root is the principal 
fc.aturo of the building, and gives to it, when Dnlshed, its 
qualities of grandeur or simplicity', of streueth or grace. To 
vary ita aspect the architect is induced occasionally to double, 
or even to triple It. . . . The great weight of the roof neces- 
sitates the multiple employment ot tno column, which is 
assigned a function ot the first Importance. The columns are 
made of wood. . . . The stability of the structure depends upon 
tbe wooden framework ; the walls, which are filled in afterwards 
aitb blocks of stone or brickwork, are not intended to figure as 
supports.’ 

Most of the Nepalese temples are constructed on 
tbe same principles, but the curvature of the roof 
is much less marked than in China. The small 
volley of Nepiil proper, measuring about 20 miles 
by 16, in wmich the three towns Kftthmiinda, 
PStan, and Bbfitgaon, are situated, probably con- 
tains more temples than any other equal area in 
the world. The total number is believed to exceed 
2000, of which the great majority are in the towns 
above named. In modem N^al the practices of 
Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddbism are so in- 
extricably mingled that the symbols of both re- 
ligions ore found indifferently in the shrines. 
Le Bon has rightly laid stress upon the proposi- 
tion that tho existing state of things in Nepal goes 
a long way towards explaining the process by 
which, in Indio, Buddhism gradually melted awaj- 
into Hinduism. The oldest monuments in Nepal 
are Buddhist stupas, which may go back to the 
time of Aioka fwh. see); but the Indo-Chinese 
structures described above are all comparatively 
modem, none probably being older than A.D. 1500. 
The Nepalese temples built entirely of stone vary 
mnch in form, and do not admit of summary 
classification as rcgard.s style. Examples of some 
of the most notable varieties arc given in Lc Bon’s 
plates. 

5. The Dravidian style is so named because it is 
that prevalent in the countric.s occupied 1^ peoples 
speaking Dravidian languages. These countries 
correspond closely with peninsular India to tho 
south of the Krishna (Kistna) river, and are nearly 
equivalent to the Madras Presidency. The BrSh- 
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tnanical temples in this style may be devoted to 
the worship of either Siva or vi§nu. Wuch- 
ever god is ^ecially honoured, the style is the 
same. Mr. Fergusson defined its characteristics 
as follows (p. 325) : 

The temples consist almost invariably of the four following 
parts, arranged in various manners, os afterwards to be ex- 
plained, but differing in themselves only acoor^g to the ago in 
which they were executed : 

1. Tlio principal part, the actual temple itself, which is called 
the vimdna. It is always square in plan, and surmounted by a 
pyramidal roof of one or more storeys ; it contains the cell in 
whioli the image of the god or his emblem is placed. 

2. The porches, or ma'p(}apas (mantapa), wliioh always cover 
and precede the door loading to the cell. 

3. Goto pjTamlds, gopuras, which are the principal features 
in the quadrangular enclosures which always surround the 
cirndnas. 

4. Pillared halls, or eJtonltries, which are used for various pur- 
poses, and are the invariable accompaniment of these temples. 

Besides these, a temple always contains tanka or wells for 
water, to be used cither for sacred purposes or tho convenience 
of the priests ; dwellings for all tho various OTodcs of the priest- 
hood attached to it ; and numerous other huUdings designed for 
state or convenience. 

Except in the earliest rook-cut e.vamples, the 
roofs and almost all parts are hounded oy right 
lines. The bulging curvilinear steeple of the 
‘ Indo-Aryan ’ style is unknown in tho south. The 
celebrated Seven Pagodas at Mamallapuram (Ma- 
habalipnr) near Madras, executed under the 
orders of Pallava kings in the 6th and 7th cents. 
A.0., and certain other rock-hewn temples in the 
North Arcot and Trichinopoly districts, mark the 
earliest known stages in the development of the 
style, which then showed distinct traces of specially 
Buddhist forms. At Ellora, in tho Nizam’s domi- 
nions, we possess in tho magnificent rock-cut 
Kailas a perfect Dravidian teniae, as complete in 
all its parts as any later example of the style. 
This edifice is made to simulate a structural 
temple by the complete cutting away of tho super- 
fluous rook, both externally and internally, so that 
the temple stands out freely. It was excavated in 
the reign of Kr|na r. Efistraktlta, about 760 a.d. 

The great structural temples of Southern India 
are much later in date. They are extremely 
numerous, and remarkable for their vast size. 
Eergusson was personally acquainted with ‘up- 
wards of thirty great Dravidian temples, or groups 
of temples, any one of which must have cost as 
much to build as an English cathedral, some a 
great deal more.’ One of the most notable is the 
temple erected at Tanjore by the victorious Chola 
king, Bajaraja, between A.D. 985 and 1011, which 
has the great merit of having been ‘ commenced on 
a well-defined and stately plan, which was per- 
severed in till its completion.’ The numerous in- 
scriptions on this tempo have been edited by Dr. 
Hultzsch {South Indian Inscr, rol. ii.). Other 
huge simflar structures, less laudable in plan but 
still magnificent, are to bo seen at Srirangam, 
Chillambaram, Bffmedvaram, Madura, and many 
other places. The adequate description of any one 
of these would fill a large volume. Tho central 
corridor of the chouUrie at Rame^varam has an 
uninterrupted length of 700 feet, that is to say 100 
feet longer than the nave of St. Peter’s ; and these 
figures may suffice to give some notion of the large 
scale on which the southern temples are designed. 
Eergusson expressed the opinion that the Dravidian 
temples ‘ certainly do form as extensive,_and in some 
respects as remarkable, a group of buildings as is 
to be found in provinces of similar extent in any 
part of the world — Egypt, perhaps, alone excepted ; 
but they equal even the Egyptian in extent ’ {op. 
cit. p. 379). 

6. The so-called Chalukyan style, which may be 
designated more fittingly by a territorial name 
as that of the Deccan, is, as Le Bon correctly 
observes, a transitional one connecting the forms 
characteristic respectively of the North and South. 


If we exclude the purely local and isolated styles 
of Knimir and Nepal, the two extremes of Inaian 
architectme are formed by the Indo-Aryan and 
the Dravidian styles. The Gupta and Chalukyan 
both possess an intermediate character, and are 
to some extent related to each other. The latter 
has two well-marked varieties, that of Mysore, 
described by Eergusson, and that of Bmlary, 
described by Rea. 

Tho ChAIukya empire, which comprised at Its greatest extent 
most o( Mysore, parts of the Nizam’s territories, and some dis- 
tricts now British, was founded about A.n, 650, and iasted under 
the first dynasty for about two centuries. The second dynasty 
was established in A.n. 873, and came to an end, as a power 
of Importance, about A.n 1180. But early in tho 12th cent, 
the OhRlukya kings lost the Mysore country, which passed 
under tho government of a Hoysala dynasty, and the splendid 
temples at Halebid (Dorasamudra) and B2lur, which excited 
tho cnthusiastlo admiration of Fergusson, who gave the in- 
appropriate name OhMukyan to them style, really were built 
under the orders of the Hoysala kings. The Btlur temple was 
erected by king Tlfpu when ho was converted from Jainism to 
Hinduism in A.n. 1117, and the Halebid temple belongs to tbs 
same reign, a few years later (Epigr. Camahea, vol. v. p. 86). 

The Mysore style, as described by Fergusson, is 
characterized by a richly carved base on which the 
whole temple stands, polygonal star-shaped in 
plan, with a stepped conical roof, not rising high 
enough to become a steeple, and a peculiar vase- 
like ornament crowning the summit. The Bellary 
variety, to which Rea has devoted a monograph, 
has a rectangular plan, and the buildings would be 
classed more properly as Dravidian than as a sub- 
division of the Deccan style. Rea, while using 
tho name Chalukyan, admits that the temples dis- 
cussed by him ‘ might best be described as an em- 
bodiment of Chalukyan details engrafted on a 
Dravidian building.’ These works seem to belong 
wholly to the 12th century. The decorative sculp- 
ture is remarkable for its marvellous intricacy and 
artistic finish even in the minutest details, the 
ornament generally being completely undercut, 
and sometimes attached to the solid masonry by 
the most slender of stalks. The efiect is described 
as being that of the incrustation of foliage nlaced 
upon the wall. The beautiful style of Western 
India, sometimes described as the Jain style, may 
be regarded as a variety of the Chalukyan. 

Space will not permit of lengthy discussion of 
the manner in nmich the art of sculpture has 
been applied in countless temples to the service 
of Brahmanical religion. The flat bas-reliefs, so 
much esteemed by the early Jains and Buddhist*, 
have been rarely, if ever, used by the more orthodox 
sects, but the change of practice seems to have 
been due to modifications of taste rather than to 
religious motives. Regarded from the artistic 

E oint of view, no sound distinction can be draivn 
etween the sculpture of the BrShmanical Hmdns 
and that of the rival religions. As S; 
fact, however, the early bas-reliefs are all BuqMi^ 
or Jain, while the later figure sculpture m mfih 
relief is predominantly Hindu. Each figure, 
vidually, is rarely of much account as a work ot 
art, but the mass of sculpture exhibited^ 
temple of the best age, when regarded, in 
manner intended by the artist, as an essential paw 
of the architectural design, produces on the mma 
an impression of extraordinary magnificence, min 
extorts from the most unwilling critic expressions 
of fervid admiration. The exuberance of fancy, 
and the patience in execution displayed by cue 
Hindu sculptors, are almost incredible, and cannot 
be appreciated without study of either the ongina 
works or large-scale photographs. 

Hindu mythology supphes the subjects for tne 
decoration of a multitude of minor article or art 
manufacture in metal, wood, ivory, and swne, 
made in many parts of the empire. NnmmoM 
examples exist which display rich fancy m oesmn, 
and unsurpassed delicacy in execution. 
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magnificent manuscript of the Eazm Namah — a 
Persian abstract of tlie Mahabharata — preserved 
in the Royal Library at Jaipur, exlubits the 
myths of Rama, Kr§na, and other Hindu deities 
as represented in colour by artists of Akbar’s time 
(A.D. 1688), trained in tlie Persian style. The 
illustrations cost four lakhs of rupees, or more 
than £40,000. 

The existence of extant fragmentary and corrupt 
copies proves that a considerable body of Sanskrit 
treatises dealing ■with the rules of Indian archi- 
tecture, both religious and ci-vil, existed at one 
time. The dates of the composition of these 
treatises have not been ascertained, and the little 
that is kno'wn about their contents is to be found 
almost exclusively in the essay by RSm RSz, who 
collected the remains of the architectural litera - 1 
ture procurable in southern India, and published 
the results of his inquiry in 1834. The works 
examined by him are certainly ancient, because 
they lay down rules for the prorision of sites for 
Jain and Buddhist temples, as well as for those 
of orthodox sects ; but the materials for a more 
exact determination of their dates do not seem to 
exist. The follo'\nng abstract of the contents of 
the treatise named Mdya7nata •will suffice to give 
a notion of the nature of these scriptures, kno'wn 
as the &ilpcdastras. 

The work ‘ opens with the mystical rites performed in honour 
of the Ftisfu, or the spirit presiding over the ground on which 
buildings are erected, and proceeds to give rules for the examl- 
nation of the soil, the preparation of it for buildings in general, 
the construction of a gnomon for the purpose of determining 
the cardinal points, the division of the ^ound-pian into sevend 
parts for religious ns well as domestic purposes, and the per- 
formanco of sacrifices previous to the commencement of the 
work; after which it describes the severai sorts of vilinges, 
cities, and fortresses, \tpapi{has or pedestals, the adhif(hdnat 
or bases, the pdia* or pillars, the prastaras or entablatures, 
the ornaments used in cavettos under the cupola, the seats 
raised for the reception of idols, Uio Hkharas or the domes 
[sfe, • towers T of temples, the ceremonies observed in laying 
the llrst and the last stone of an edifice, the several sorts of 
temples, the courts by which they are surrounded, the pyra- 
midal gateways, the munfapas [tnapdapos] or porticoes, the 
altars to be raised in the front of temples ; and concludes -with 
instructions for the carving of images,’ etc, (R.tm Kar, p. O). If 
an editor, skilled alike in Sanskrit and the technicalities of archi- 
tecturc, could bo found, it is clear that an adequate edition of 
one of these treatises would throw much light utran the ideas of 
the Dravidlan architects. 

IiTTEnA'rPRE.— The only book dealing with Indian art generally 
is Maindron, L'Art indien, Paris, 1S9S, a small, popular -work. 
For the architecture the standard autliorlty is Fergusson, 
Bitt. of Indian and EasUm Architeeivro, London, 1870, re- 
printed 1809 ; but a revised edition is needed and promised. Lo 
Bon, La ilonuments do I'Inde, is valuable, with fine plates, 
and gives the best account of Nepiloso architecture. Special 
monographs are, Rea, Chdlukt/an Architecture, Arch. Surv. of 
India, New Scries. voL xxi., Madras^lSOfl ; and Forgusson and 
Meadows Taylor, Architecture in Eharwar and ilpsore, Lon- 
don, 1860. Cunningham's Arehceoloffical Survep Eeporte, 24 
■volumes, and numerous other publications of the Survey by 
Burgess and various writers give copious unsystematio informa- 
tion on architecture and sculpture. For the minor arts gener- 
ally the best authority is Bfrdwood, The Induetrial Arts ef 
India, London, 1SS9. The most magnificent publication on 
the subject Is Hcndley, Jtemoriah of the Jevpore Exhibition, 
ISSS, in four large quarto volumes. The Journal of Indian Art 
and Induetry, 10 vols., may also be consulted with advantage. 
Rom Raa, Etsap on Vu Architecture of the Bindue, London, 
18S1, is the sole authority for the ancient Indian literary tradition 
of architectural laws, as practised In the south. Burgess ex- 
plains the nature of the architectural Idttrae of Gujrit In ch. 
11. of vol. ix., Arehceot, Survey of Western India. An Important 
work, E. B. Havcil, Indian Sculpture and Paintinn (Murray), 
is announced as in the press. ViKCKNT A. SMITH, 

ARCHITECTURE (Jewish).— Materials for a 
history of ancient Hebrew nrchitectare are accumu- 
lating to an extent that must upset some conven- 
tional tlicories. The new Elephantine papyri re- 
veal the existence in Egypt, at the end of the 6th 
cent. B.C., of a Jewish temple, frith five portals 
of sculptured stone, copper-hinged doors, cedar- 
wood rooiing, and gold and silver chalices. Flinders 
Petrie, again, has been able to identify tbe Onias 
Temple, which was also built in Egypt more than 
two ccniiiric-s later. Here we have a tower-like 


structure, with massive walls of drafted stone, a 
substantial brick retaining wall, and Corinthian 
ornamentation. Half a century later Jewish archi- 
tecture is represented by sucli buildings as the 
palace of Simon the Maccabee unearthed by R. A. 
S. Macalister at Gezer. The remains of Herodian 
bniidings in Jerusalem, and the mins of synagogues 
in Galilee, dating from the 1st cent. A.D., carry on 
the story. These stone synagogues seem to have 
had on the facade three doors, — one in the centre, 
large, the others at the sides, smaller. The Galilwan 
synagogues were built south and north, ■with en- 
trance m the south. The interior (as at Tell E^m, 
Meiron, and Kefr Birim) was divided into three by 
two rows of pillars. The central space of the Tell 
Hum synagogue was surrounded by a gallery on 
three sides, and traces of similar galleries have 
been found elsewhere (SohUrer*, ii. p. 621). If 
these straotures were meant for women, then the 
women’s gallery, which became a distinctive feature 
of synagogues only after the Middle Ages, is trace- 
able to an older date. 

Though there was no legal prescription on the 
subject, the favourite shape for sjuiagogues was 
the basilica, and square or oblong buildings are 
still the prevalent form everjr'vhero. The Temple 
courts, where prayer-meetings were held, were 
rectangular, and the famous sjTiagogue of Alex- 
andria (destroyed in the time of Trajan) was a 
basilica. In modem times a number of octagonal 
synagogues have been built, hut the basilica form 
remained constant despite the changes due to local 
style and taste. In Italy the Renaissance, in 
Spain the Moorish, influence, modified the decora- 
tions and columns ; but there were certain essential 
requirements which kept the sjmagoguo to one 
general plan. There was first the ark to contain 
the scrolls of the Law, secondly the Reading Desk 
or Almemar, thirdly the Entrance. The ark was 
by preference placed in the cast, thoiigli this rule 
was frequently neglected. Tlie Almemar (properly 
al-minhar, Arabic for ‘pulpit’) was mostly a 
rectangular stmeture ocoupjring the centre of 
the building. It was used primarily for reading 
the Scriptures, but in Spanish sjuiagogues it was 
also the place whence the prayers were read. 
In many parts, especially in the East, the prayers 
are still read from a depressed part of the floor 
near the ark, to comply with the text, ' Ont of the 
depths have I cried unto thee ’ (Ps 130'). One of 
the greatest changes in synagogue architecture in 
modem times is due to the aUcration in the 
position of the Almemar. This is now placed on 
the east side in many synagogues, forming vrith 
the ark one ornate stmeture containing the re- 
ceptacle for the scrolls and the platform for pre- 
eoDtor and preacher. _ Many of the older syna- 
gogues made no provision for a pulpit ; for sermons 
were not regularly delivered in the synagogue 
until the 19th century. The place for the sermon 
was the school, or Beth Hammidrash. This modi- 
fication of the position of the Almemar has also 
aflccted the seating arrangements. In former 
times (and also at present in the majority of coses) 
the benches for men ran lengthwise on two sides 
of the building, the centre being empty with the 
exception of the Almemar. Nowadays the seats 
tend rather to face the ark, so that the worshippers 
are always turned to the east, tlie posture required 
during certain parts of the service. In the older 
medimval .s}TiBgognes there were no galleries for 
women. 'Women had a separate prayer-room, 
which opened into the synagogue by a small 
■mndow. 'When the synagogue proper became 
used by large numbers of women (ns Wgan to be 
habitual from tlie 14th cent.), the gallery became a 
prominent feature of synagogue stmeture. The 
gallery ran round three sides of the building, and 
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was protected by a lattice suflSciently thick to 
render the occujjants of the gallery invisihle from 
below. This grille has, however, been abandoned 
in modem times. 

A somewhat tmreasonable preference for 
psendo-Moorish style of decoration has prevented 
synagogne architects from adopting classical styles, 
which are really more suited to the purpose. This, 
however, is now chan^g, and there are some fine 
specimens of classical t^es in various parts of 
the world. The contrast between the exterior and 
the interior of the synagogue has often been noted. 
The Talmud preferred an elevated site for the 
synagogue, but it became impolitic for the Jews 
to draw upon themselves the attention of the 
world by making their places of worship too 
prominent. Hence there grew up a tendency to- 
wards mean exteriors with low elevations. Com- 
pensation was sought by deepening the floor. In 
the case of the old JKaraite synagogne in Jerusalem 
the building is practically under ground. In 
Persia it was long forbidden for the synagogne to 
rise higher th^ any neighbouring mosc^ne. It 
should, in passing, be remarked that in the East a 
good many synaMOTes resemble mosgnes, and the 
domes of Moorish buildings in Spain have found 
wide imitation among the synagogues of Europe and 
America. Though the exteriors of synagogues were 
often poor, this was compensated for by the beauty 
of the interiors. In many cases, indeed, sobriety 
and even severity of taste prevailed, and no orna- 
ment at all was admitted. But the general ten- 
dency was towards ornate decoration : the lion, 
flowers, fraits, interlaced triangles, and other 
geometrical patterns (on Arab models), elaborate 
gilding, and arabesques, fine ornamentation of 
lamps, and such utensils of worship ns are described 
in the article on Art (Jewish) — in these directions 
much was possible. There were, by preference, 
twelve windows in the synagogue, but this number 
was not general. There were painted windows in 
the Cologne synagogue in the 12th cent., but it is 
only in recent times that such ornament has become 
at all common. Much more often the floor was 
richly covered with marble mosaics. A feature 
which added efiect to the synagogue was the open 
space round it. This was sometimes laid out as a 
garden ; but, even when merely a court-yard, it lent 
itself to the marriage and other processions in 
which the Jews were adept. 

LiTERATiniK. — See under Aet (Jewish). 

I. Abrahams. 

ARCHITECTURE (Mithraic). — ^According to 
Porph3(ry {de Antro Nymph. 6), Zoroaster bad 
consecrated to Mithra in the monntoins of Persia 
‘a cave adorned with flowers and watered by 
springs,’ and from that fact the adherents of the 
sect h^ derived and kept the custom of per- 
forming their initiatory rites in natural or 
artificial caverns. Modem investigation has con- 
firmed the correctness of at least this latter 
statement. The worshippers of the Persian god, 
in order to carry on their worship, often took up 
their abode in rock-caves, and chose by preference 
for their sanctuaries places where a spring rose, 
or, at rate, where water was in the nei^bour- 
hood. The origin of this custom is more doubtful. 
Does it go ba^, as Porphyry states, to ancient 
Zoroastrianism? TVe know tnat in the time of 
Herodotus the Persians offered their sacrifices on 
the tops of the mountains (Herod, i. 131). Caverns 
may nave been the first places where they put 
their gods under shelter (cf. Strabo, ad. 7, 6, p. 
510 C). On the other hand, caverns have served 
as temples in such different religions and among 
so many various races (Bfitticher, Tektonik der 
Hdlcncn, ii.* 414 ff. ; W. B. Smith, Bel. Sem.* p. 
197 ff.) that it is difficMt to ascertain what influences 


may have enforced the universally obeyed law that 
Mithra must be worshipped in subterranean sjpdcea. 

Sometimes the followers of the sect chose their 
abode in a spacious cavern, whose mouth then 
marked the threshold of the sanctuary which was 
entirely contained within it. Sometimes, on the 
other DMd, the narrower caverns served simply 
as a shrine to the temple which extended before 
their entrance. When a subterranean cavern was 
unobtainable, they sometimes chose a circular group 
of rocks which could be roofed in, or they holTowea 
out the side of a hill, so that at least two of the 
four sides of the building might bo formed by the 
solid rock. Often they were even content to 
carve the image of the bull-slaying Mithra on a 
vertical rock, which served as a support for a 
structure of which it formed the back wall. 

Thus we see the sanctuary gradually becoming 
separate from the mountain wfich at first enclosed 
it completely, and we can accordingly follow the 
successive stages of a development which little 
by little rendered the temple independent of the 
rook, from which it was originally inseparable. 

A last step was taken when in the towns or the 
plains, far from any rock-cave or natural spring, 
there arose ‘ mithneums ’ without a natural sup- 
port on any side. But they were always built m 
imitation of the caverns which they superseded, and 
continued to bear the technical name of spdceum 
(Justin Martyr, Died, cum Tryph. 8 ; Porphyry, 
dc Antro Nymph. 6 ; Tertnll. de Corona, 15 ; for 
inscriptions, cf. Cumont, Mon. Myst. Mithra, it 
536), although sometimes they received the more 
general name of templum. These two terms, like 
specus, spdunca, antrum (or cedes) and sacrarium 
(which on rare occasions are substituted for them), 
are used to denote one and the same kind of 
structure, as has been definitely shown by M. 
Wolff (JDas Mithrasheilifftum). 

We possess at present the exact plans of a score 
of these subterranean temples wn_ich_ have been 
drawn in Italy, in Pannonia, in Dacia, in Brittany, 
and especially in Germany. Their likeness to each 
other proves that an almost uniform type was ev^- 
where adhered to. In these temples, the orientation 
of which is very variable and not settled by any 
liturgical rule, different portions may be to- 
tinguished. They axe enumerated in an inscription 
of Apulum {CILm. 1096) which mentions ‘cxyptam 
cum porticibus et apparatorio et exedra.’ 

A portico {porticus, OIL iii. 1096, 3980) faced 
the street. It was doubtless composed of a 
colonnade surmounted by a pediment. Thenoe 
one entered into a large ball, HSlo pronaos, situated 
on the level or above the level of the gro^d 
{CIL xiv. 61). Through the wall at the back a 
door led as a rule into a smaller hall, the appura- 
torium {OIL iu. 1096, 3960), that is to say, 
doubtless, the sacristy, where preparation was 
made for the celebration of the mysteries, yp™ 
this sacristy, or, when it was absent, iramediatmy 
under the portico, there was a flight of steps by 
which descent was made into the sanctuary proper, 
the crypta. This crypt imitated the appearance 
of the gloomy caves which it represented ; oora- 
sionally even the walls were made to look uKe 
rock, and the crypt was always roofed witn a 
vault, in which the worshippers saw an rorng® 
the sky. This was sometimes constructed m 
masonry, t.g. at St. Clement in Rome (Cumonc, 
qp. dt. iL No. 19, fig. 30); sometimes the effect 
was produced by an arched and plastered ceiimg. 
This ceiling was then attached to a rable rooi 
covered with tiles, as is shown 
excavations at Camnntum [ib. No. ; cf. i. oO, 
n. 1). The crypt consisted first of ^ 

of platform which occupied the whole .'7“ 

hall ; the remainder of the hall was divided mW 
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three parts— in the middle a passage of an average 
width of 2J metres, and on the two sides massive 
ledges of mason^ stretching along the side-walls 
of the temple. The average height of these was 
about 80 centimetres, and the wdth about 1 J metres. 

Modem archceolo^ts have applied to the passage i 
the name cclla, and to the ledges that of podia, 
but these terms do not appear in the inscriptions, 
like the Latin names previously cited. Attempts 
have been made to compare this arrangement of 
the ‘mithrcBums’ with the division of churches 
into three aisles, but the likeness is purely super- 
ficial. The podia, whose upper surfaces are 
slanting and whose width is not great, were 
occupied by the worshippers, who Imelt there, 
while the cclla was reserved for the officiating 
riests. Here it was that the victims were sacri- 
ced, and that the ceremonies of initiation took 
place. In a 'mithnenm ’ of Ostia (ib, S4d), 7 semi- 
circles marked in the pavement undouhtedly indi- 
cated the places where the priest paused to invoke 
the planete represented on the sides of the lateral 
ledges. In other parts certain receptacles appear 
to have held the water employed in purifications. 

At the end of the sanctuary facing the entrance 
there always rose a great piece of sculpture, the 
venerated image of Mithra sacrificing the bull 
(cf. art. Art [Mithraic]), and before that were 
generally placed two altars, one of which seems 
to have been especially dedicated to the sun and 
the other to the moon. The extremity of the 
spdwiim where the great has-relief was placed ; 
had no absolute fixity in its arrangement. Some- 
times it occupied an apse {ahsidata, OIL iiL 968 ; 
ezedra, iii. 1096), malong a projection in the 
exterior wall at the back ; sometimes, on the other 
hand, two walls sloping inwards formed a niche 
where the sculpture was placed. Occasionally the 
bas-relief, revolving on itself in this niche or apse, 
could, during the services, present successively its 
two sculptured sides to the worshippers. There 
were also cases when the architect dispensed with 
these additions. The wall at the back was plain 
and the sculpture was made to fit into a recess in its 
thickness, or to rest upon a base. The part of the 
temple, generally raised above the rest, where this 
sacred imago was displayed, formed a kind of inner 
shrine accessible apparently only to the priests, 
and sometimes screened off by wooden railings. 

It is difficult to settle the origin of the arrange- 
ment in the * mithramms ’ whidi we find in vogue 
under the Empire. TVe have no exact information 
regarding the sanctuaries of Mithra in the East, 
and we do not know if the plan adopted in Europe 
was already followed there. We are, however, in 
a position to state that the portico and the 
peaiment were imitated from the Greek temples, 
which transmitted their Greek name, pronaos, to 
this fore-part of the building. We may surmise 
that the apse, which, moreover, is often wanting, 
is borrowed from the Boman basilicas, but the 
interior arrangement of the crypt remains as yet 
inexplicable. The division of tins hall into three 
parts of unequal height does not offer, so far as 
the present ^v^iter Imou's, any likeness to any 
otlier kind of ancient architecture, and its re- 
semblance to the early Christian basilicas is 
purely superficial. We must not conceive of 
these ‘mithneums’ as structures of vast propor- 
tions. Covered ns they were by a single roof, 
they could not easily be enlarged. The most 
considerable of them are 20 metres in length by 
6 to S in width, and not more than a hundred 
persons could find room on the stone ledges. Thus 
there are often several temples collected in the 
same place, even iu very small towns {five at 
Ostia, four at Aqnincnm and Apulum, three at 
Hcddemheim and Friedberg, etc.). 


These small buildings were brilliantly orna- 
mented. In the richest sanctuaries, marbles and 
mosaics covered the ground, the walls, and even 
the roof ; in the poorest, stucco-work and plaster- 
coatings decorated with brilliant colours sufficed. 
When the lamps were lit, this gorgeous ornamenta- 
tion was intended to harmonize with the various 
colours of the bas-reliefs and the statues in order 
to produce a more vivid effect. 

Often, instead of building a temple for a body 
of worshippers, wealthy Romans used to place a 
cellar at their disposal. The traditional plan of 
the ‘mithreeums’ had then to be modified in 
accordance ■with local peculiarities. The diiusion 
of the crypt into three parts was always preserved, 
but the accessory constructions, the pronaos and 
the apse, disappeared. The apparatorium \ras 
removed to a contiguous hall, which was used as 
a sacristy. It is thus often difficult, in examining 
mins, to ascertain where the owner’s oratory ended 
and where his kitchen commenced. 

liTTEiijiTimE. — Wolff, ‘ Ueber die Brchitektonische BeschalTcn. 
heit der MithrasheUigtiimer ’ in PasJIithrasheilMum ron Orott 
Krotzentmrg, Cassel, 1SS2, pp. SS, 101 ; Cnmont, Sextet et menu- 
ni<nls Jiguris relatifs aux mgitira de llilhra, Brussels, 1S91-B9, 
i. 64-67, of vrhich ire have giren a risum6 here. Nothing of 
importance has been fonnd since the publication of this bmk. 
The principal discoveries are those of the • mithrsoum ’ of Housc- 
Bteaas IBorcoricns) on the Roman Wall (Bosanqnet, Archccolcgta 
jEliana, 1904, xxv. £68 0.), and of Saalburg (near Frankfort), 
which has been re-constructed by the skill of the architect 
Jacobi, and can be visited. FrANZ CuMONT. 

ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan). — Intro- 
duction . — Muhammadan architecture deserving of 
the name is that style of architecture which has 
sprung up alongside of the Islfimic civilization, 
and which borrows from the veiy characteristics of 
the social conditions in the midst of which it has 
been developed a distinctly peculiar and well- 
defined impress. As a matter of fact, it should 
be remarked that, although architecture is an art 
whoso productions originate in the fulfilling of an 
actual need and the accomplishing of a useml pur- 
pose, and consequently are primarily utilitarian, 
yet, among all the arts, it is that one which ex- 

resses itself in the least realistic way, which 

emands for its comprehension the greatest power 
of abstract thought, and wliose monuments are 
able to produce on the mind the most refined 
impressions. One might almost say that archi- 
tecture, uith music, is one of the most striking 
creations of the human mind, since, like music, it 
borrows its means of expression not from concrete 
things, as sculpture and painting do, but from 
successions of abstractions, of relations, of emo- 
tions and associations which affect the least ma- 
terial portions of our being. Architecture is an 
art whose origins lie far back in the past, and 
yet even at the earliest period the fundamental 
cljoracteristics of architectural composition were 
clearly defined. This remarkable fact is due 
to the simplicity of the component parts, the 
regularity of the plans, the grandeur of the 
fafodes, and the mystery inseparable from sanc- 
tuaries dedicated to the Deity. As a matter of 
fact, it is in the construction of temples that 
the first architects worthy of the name produced 
their first works. The temple is thus the first 
buBding on which the newly -developed human 
spirit desired to impress a more lofty character 
than that required to satis^ the material needs 
of the ntilitarian. hlen aimed at giving to the 
budding intended for the worship of Deity a char- 
acter superior not only to that given to ordinary 
human dwellings, but to that of royal palaces. 

■\Mien Islfim came on the scene, the human race 
had already travelled far from its origins, and the 
religions idea had already found diverse expression 
in the monuments of Chaldma. Assyria, Babylonia, 
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Egypt, Persia, India, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and 
Byzantium. Thus the first Muhammadan temples, 
the first mosques during the early centuries of the 
Hijra, assumed no other forms than those de- 
rived from imitation of monuments already existing 
where the new reli^on was established by right 
of conquest. The first architects and artificers of 
Islam, therefore, had no other means of expression 
than the procedure or tradition of the art of the 
Byzantines, Copts, Sasanians, or Indians. But 
these pre-existing elements were applied to now 
purposes : the new religion had neitlier mysteries, 
nor sacraments, nor priesthood properly so called. 
None of its temples was to ensbrine the wonder- 
working image of a Deity, or of a saint, or the 
Divinity itself contained in consecrated elements. 
The mosque was only a place of prayer, of preach- 
ing, and, up to a certain point, of instruction. It 
was, properly speaking, a place of meeting in the 

f eneral sense of that word (the jdmf, jama, gama). 

'he first mosque at Medina, Avhere the Prophet 
collected his earliest disciples, was an enclosure 
open to the sky, having one part sheltered by a 
flat roof supported by wooden pillars covered with 
plaster, and the Prophet ascended some steps in 
order to preach. 

Here, then, we have in their simplest form the 
elements of the mosque — a court, porches to shelter 
the worshippers, the pulpit for the preacher to stand 
in, and the recess, or mihrdb, the situation of which 
indicates the ^ihla, or the direction in which one 
ought to turn in order to have one’s face directed 
towards the central shrine, the Ka'ba of Mecca. 

This Ka'ba, the real sanctuary of Islam, and the 
only one which has a supernatural significance, is 
not a mosque. It is the ‘ House of God ’ built by 
Abraham, and there is set in the side of it a 
miraculous and Divine stone. It is the Egyptian 
‘naos,’ or rather the Jeirish ‘ark,’ where the in- 
visible and indivisible God is present. But it is not 
the prototype of the mosque. The form speci- 
ally typical of the mosque is the pillared hall, like 
the 'Arar mosque at Cairo, the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the primitive al-Aqsa mosque 
at Jerusalem, the mosque of Cordova, the great 
mosque of Samarra, etc. The origin of this form 
is easily explained when we remember that in 
order to recite their prayers the Musalmans are 
arranged in ranks parallel to the wall at the end 
of the mosque where the mihrdb is, which indicates 
the direction of Mecca. This is the original and 
specially Islamic plan of a place for worship. 

The Muhammadans, whose energetic advance 
had, so to speak, extended the limits of the ancient 
world, bad continued their progress from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Java ; and from the early centuries 
of the Hijra the empire of IslSm united under 
<fae faith the most -widely differing nations. The 
very diversity of the races conquered by Isl&m 
was destined to give rise to variety in Muham- 
madan architecture, for wherever the new_ religion 
was planted, it found itself face to face with fully 
formed ci-vilizations possessing a well-defined archi- 
tecture, and often very skUful workmen. The 
result was that the architecture of the early Mu- 
hammadan buildings was the native architecture, 
more or less strongly affected by new ideas, and 
■without the representations of living creatures. 
W e ought then to divide the study of Muhammadan 
architecture into as many sections as these distinct 
nationalities. But it is possible to bring them 
under more simple di-visions. All Muhammadan 
buildings, or rather all the schools of Muham- 
madan architecture, may be arranged in five great 
subdmsions. (By this term ‘ school ’ is meant the 
di-vision or distinction of styles in the same -vvay 
that, with regard to painting, we use the expressions 
‘school of Bologna,^ ‘school of Florence,’ ‘school 


of Venice,’ etc.) Under these headings, we may 
enter all hitherto existing monuments without 
consideration of the periods in which they occur. 
This method of subdivision seems sufBciently jnsti- 
fied,_firstly by geoOTaphical, secondly by historical 
considerations. These great subdivisions will then 
take the folloiving titles : — (1) The l^o-Egyptian 
school (comprising monuments of Egypt, Syria, 
and Arabia). (2) The Moorish or Maghrib school 
(monuments of Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, Spain, 
and Sicily). (3) The Persian school (monuments 
of Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Caucasus, Tur- 
kestan, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan). (4) The 
Turkish or Ottoman school (monuments of Con- 
stantinople, Anatolia, and Turkey in Europe). 
(6) The Indian school (monuments of Hindustan). 
We shall not here speak of the mosques of China, 
which have nothing of special interest for ns, since 
they are built in tne pure Chinese style, and are 
not distinguished by any characteristic from the 
architecture used in the public or religious build- 
ings of China (see Aechitectuke [Chinese]). 

General characteristics of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture. — Muhammadan architecture, as stated 
above, is derived, generally speaking, from local 
architectures modified by Mmhammadan ideas. 
What are these ideas, and in what did they differ 
from former ones ? This is the principal question 
to settle ; for architecture may be considered in a 
general way as the art of carrying out given ideas 
by methods which allow the materials at one’s 
disposal to be employed to the best practical and 
testhetic advantage. 

These ideas in the department -with which we 
are now more particularly engaged, that is to say, 
religious architecture, are, as we already said when 
treating of the mosque, entirely difierent from 
those governing Christian churches or ancient 
temples. Other Muhammadan buildings are also 
inspired by a religious purpose; these are the 
schools, the madrasas — colleges or academic— the 
zdtuiyas, or places of meeting, and the shrines to 
which are attached religious endowments, such as 
schools, fountains, and alms-houses. 

Another condition to be fulfilled was the exclu- 
sion of representations of living creatures from the 
ornamentation used. Althou^i it may be proved 
that this restriction hardly applied except to reli- 
gious buildinM, and that the texts, m well as the 
monuments, show us that representations of Iwmg 
creatures were not systematically excluded from 
the ornamentation of private or public buildings, 
palaces, houses, etc., it is none the less true that, 
m general, the architectural decoration of Muham- 
madan buildings has conformed to this principle. 
Consequently all the subjects of decoration m 
Muhammadan art have been found m ornament^ 
tion borrowed from the vegetable kingdom ana 
from geometry. 

The first architects, whether MuhammadaM or 
Christians, who raised the mosques of IslSm drew 
from sources which difi’ered according to their 
country. But these influences, whether Byz^tme, 
Coptic, Sasanian, Indian, Africo- or Iberq-Latm, 
have been in a fashion mingled, and as it were 
interpenetrated, often because of circumstances 
quite peculiar to Islfim. These will be indicatea 
presently. Finally, nomadic art, if we may use 
such an expression, had a profound mflnenre on 
the art of Islam. The art of nomads, which _m- 
clndes the ornamentation of tents, the decoration 
of saddlery, of carpets, of hangings— an art vvbicn 
ma-y- still be studied in the productions of tne 
nomadic tribes from the extreme west of Morooc 
to the centre of Turkestan — which 
tradition, and sometimes reaches a high pitch oi 
refinement, has not existed without exercising a 
remarkable and important influence on the mtemai 
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and external ornamentation of buildings. Of this 
we shall find numerous examples throughout the 
couTBO of this article. 

The Arab, a nomad in a special degree, de- 
veloped, among all the nations where he planted 
his new religion, a taste for distant journeys, and 
the prescribed ritual of the Meccan pilgrimage 
has been tlie most striking token of this. Arabic 
literature, so rich in stories of travel, also wit- 
nesses to it. This pilgrimage, binding on every 
MusalmSn, has brought into contact the most 
widely differing peoples; and it has been, so to 
speak, by a kind of reciprocal interfusion that the 
most heterogeneous chilizations have seen certain 
of their elements mix ivith foreign ones to form 
Muhammadan civilization. 

From the point of liew of the arts these re- 
ciprocal influences were not less remarkable. The 
artificers who made the pilgrimage to Mecca, having 
arrived in the Holy City, and being impelled thereto 
by an instinct of affinity, certainly did not fail to 
enter into relations with their fellow-tradesmen 
who were also there on pilgrimage. From this there 
undoubtedly arose an interchange of ideas and of 
skill ; and all the more because, this journey being 
excessively laborious, the less wealthy of these 
workmen, either in going or in returning, were 
obliged to halt on their way in order to work at their 
trade to proinde the means necessary for accom- 
plishing the next stage of the journey. It is, on a 
much larger scale, a similar e.xperienco to that of the 
travelling journeymen of Franco in the Middle Ages. 

Finally, the enormous extent of Islam from 
China to Morocco facilitated commercial inter- 
change in a very remarkable way. Ships by sea 
and caravans by land brought the sUks, perfumes, 
and precious things of the East to the West in a 
veiy short time. It is therefore quite natural that 
Chinese art should have in many cases influenced 
that of Turkestan and Persia, and that Indian art 
should have been able to exercise on the artistic 
products of Jlesopotainia, Syria, Egypt, Persia, 
and even of Spain, an influence which certain pass- 
ages of the historians explain to ns, and of which 
we obtain a good idea from the observations to be 
made on many of Oie decorative details. 

In bringing this preliminary suiwey to a close, 
wo must dwell on one very remarkaule aspect of 
Muhammadan art. It is a common, indeea hack- 
neyed, remark, that Oriental luxury is the stand- 
ing example of a degree of wealth and extrava- 
gance which has rarely been reached in other 
civilizations. This is, in fact, a special character- 
istic of Islilm, and is explained partly by the pecu- 
liarity of the Muhammadan mmd and partly by 
the events of history. 

The chief characteristic of the Muhammadan 
mind, although not the absolute fatalism so often 
charged against it, is entire submission to the 
will of God. This submission accordingly implies 
the possibility of reverses of fortune which can 
in a short time destroy the greatest prosperitv. 
The natural result of the mutability of fortune is 
to incite men to enjoy as rapidly and as intensely 
as possible the transitorv possessions which fortune 
places at their disposal. The precariousness of 
absolute power and the enormous resources which 
despotism placed in the hands of the Khallfs both 
had the s.ame result Despots, like common folk, 
wore obliged to enjoy rapidly the means of luxury 
which they had •mthin their reach. To this may 
be traced the extremely luxurious character of 
Muhammadan architecture, and also, unfortun- 
atelv, the want of solidity in most of the private 
dwellings, palaces, mans’ions, or conntrv-seats. 
The buildings dedicated to worsliip, or built upon 
plans inspired by religious ideas, were, as a rule, 
more durably constnicted. 


1. The Syro-Egyptian school. — This division 
is treated in a separate article— AECniXECTURE 
(Muhammadan in Syria and Egypt)— and will not 
be discussed here. 

2 . The Moorish or Maghrib school. — The term 
‘ JIaghrib ’ indicates the whole of Northern Africa 
lying, of course, west of Egypt. Two elements 
have contributed to form the Muhammadan art of 
the Maghrib : on the one side the local traditions, 
Homan, Eomano-Berber, and I^zantine in Africa, 
Homan, Eomano-Iberian, and I'lsigothic in Spam ; 
and, on the other, the introduction of Oriental 
architecture which appears to have been in the 
first place the Byzantine architecture of Syria, 
for certain SjTian forms seem to have been intro- 
duced directly into Africa. To be convinced of 
this, one has only to compare the Aghlabid gates 
of the great mosque of Tunis and the eastern 
fafade of the great mosque of Sfax with the 
lateral fajades of the great church of Qal'at 
Sim'an (de Vogud, Architecture civile et religieuse 
dans la Syrie ccntrale et It Haouran du W a« 
rti' sidcle). Another source of inspiration bor- 
rowed from the East, but this time from the 
Muhammadan East, is the plan of the mosques. 
The present writer has shown in his manual of 
Muhammadan architecture (Manuel tTart musul- 


ntane, Paris, 1907, i. [Sistory of Architecturty^ 
the likeness existing between the plan of the 
Zituna mosque at Tunis and that of the great 
mosque of Damascus, which itself is suggested by 
the plan of the great church of St Simon at QaTat 
Sim'Sn (de Vogiid, op. cit. ii. pi. 139), two of the 
great aisles of which were joined at the ends W a 
transept running at right angles to them. This 
comparison has never been made so far as the 
present ■writer knows; it is, however, very re- 
markable. G. Marfais has mentioned in the Ilevue 
Africaine the numerous ideas borrowed, according 
to the Arab historians of Spain, from the Arab 
monuments of Syria by the architects of the 
Khalifs of Cordova. This process of borrowing was 
quite natural because of the Syrian origin of the 
Umayyads of Spain. But the prototype of the 

S -eat mosque of Cordova cannot bo looked for at 
omascus ; its plan presents no resemblance to 
that of the great mosque of that city. We must 
find it at Jerusalem in the plan of the chief mosque 
al-AqfS. Guy le Strange, in his work, Palestine 
under the Moslems (London, 1890), has given a 
restored plan of it according to the description of 
hluqqadasi, which shows its arrangement in A.D. 
OSS." The ancient mosque of Jerusalem was 15 
aisles in breadth and 21 in length ; that of Cordova 
11 aisles in breadth and 21 in length (at least 
originally) ; both have side-gates on the eastern 
fn^.ade. IdrisI, quoted by le Strange (op. cit. p. 
lOS), seems to have noticed this likeness, which 


le Strange has perfectly understood (p. 103). As 
to the decoration of the mosque at (Cordova, 
it is borrowed partly from j^zantine art, and 
partly from Arab or Syrian or hlesopotamian orna- 
mentation. This is certainly no longer doubtful, 
so that we can ascertain the origin of the serrated 
arches used systematically in the great mosque at 
Cordova, and recurring in the palace of Ilarfln al- 
Hashld at Racca (Saladin, cp. cit. p. 323, fig. 291), 
the al-ilshik palace at Samarra (ib. p. 325), of 
which General de Beyli6 1 was the first to publish 
a very correct ■view (de Beylid, Prome et Samarra, 
Paris, 1907, pi. xiii.), and in the interior archivolts 
of the Eouthem ivindows of the great mosque of 
Samarra (ib. p. 81). The horse-Jioo arch is also 
of Oriental ongin— ^Mesopotamian orSasanian (ex- 
emplified in the secondary gate of the Palace of 
* It was the mosq-jc re-buUl by 'Abd al-llalik toa^nis C3X of 
oar era, »Bd restored in T<6 by al-ilan'jr 
tCf. ^ the wort of Herz.V.d f-jblished since tJut of 
Ceaeral de 
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Cfce^hon ; see Hcrzfeld, Samarra), for it is found 
in Persia at Firuzabad and at Tfiq-i-Girra. 
This mosque - plan of ■which we have just been 
speaking is, to a certain extent (except in the pro- 
portion between the breadth and the length of 
the building), that of the mosques •with aisles, like 
the 'Amr mosque at Cairo, and those of Samarra 
which de Beylid and Herzfeld have described, 
and that of Abii-Dilif which do Beylid was the 
first to portray, but these are later than the 
mosque of Cordova. They are mentioned here as 
giving the characteristics of the typical plan of the 
mosque, and comprising in themselves all that 
we Imow at present regarding the most ancient Mu- 
hammadan monuments of Mesopotamia ; for the 
monuments of Samarra and of Abil-Dilif owe abso- 
lutely nothing to Syrian architectural traditions, 
which are based upon the use of dressed stone. 
These, on the other hand, are constructions of 
brick, and consequently connected with the pare 
Mesopotamian tradition, though strongly influenced 
by Sasanian art. 

Thus, then, Spain appears to have been more 
directly influenced by Syria and Mesopotamia than 
was the case with Northern Africa. The great 
mosque of Kairwan in Tunis, for example, borrows 
an ancient or Byzantine character from nJl the 
ancient and Byzantine fragments which have been 
employed for its construction in columns, bases, 
and capitals. Arab historians, however, attribute 
to a Syrian architect the dome covered wth green 
enamelled tiles which Ibrfthlm ibn al-Aglilab caused 
to be constructed above the porch of the celebrated 
mosque. 

On the other hand, it is indisputable that the 
horse-shoe arch, the employment of which may 
be considered one of the characteristic principles 
of Moorish art, is borrowed from Sasanian archi- 
tecture, for it is found in Persia in the Taq-i- 
Girra, the palace of Sarvistan, and in Mesopo- 
tamia in the celebrated palace of Chosro6s at 
Ctesiphon — in the gates on the ground floor. It 
appears to have been employed there in a sys- 
tematic fashion, wliile in tne Christian monu- 
ments of central Syria and in certain buildings of 
Armenia it appears to have been used only in an 
intermittent way. The most ancient examples of 
the use of this arch may be seen in Timis m the 
inner ■window of the magsura of the mosque of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan, in the central motive of 
the interior fa 9 ade of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, 
and in the eastern side fa 9 ade of the great mosque 
at Sfax. This arch, which has been justly com- 
pared in shape to a horse-shoe, has been system- 
atically used in the celebrated mosque of Cor- 
dova. It is found in the windows, the gates, and 
the interior arches, whether they are many-lobed 
or not. 

Finally, local Christian art, whether African or 
Spanish, also had much influence on the archi- 
tecture of the Maghrib. Byzantine art did not 
operate in the same way. Although some very 
important buildings were erected by the Byzantines 
in Carthage, it is not possible to assert, from what 
we at present know of them, the Byzantine char- 
acter of the gates built or of the binding stones 
used at Tunis or at Sfax. At both Tunis and 
Sfax they are connected with the forms of Byzan- 
tine art belonging to central Syria. Such are the 
drums which support the domes of the Zituna 
mosque at Tunis, the Aghlabid gates of this 
mosque, and the gates of the eastern fa 9 ade of 
the great mosque of Sfax. Moorish Spain, on 
the contrary, received, by means of artists sum- 
moned from Constantinople to Cordova, a genuine 
influx of decorative Byzantine art, recognizable in 
the first instance in certain ports of the sculpture 
of the mihrab, but above all in the admirable 


enamelled mosaics executed on the spot by the 
Byzantine artists who came for the purpose from 
Constantinople. 


Wo may here recapitulate the chronology ol these early monu- 
ments o/ the Ifaghnb ; 


Hljta. 

Christian 

Em. 

60 

070 

Founding of the great mosque at Kairwan 
by Okba ibn Nafi. 

IW 

7S2 

Founding of the Zituna mosque at Tunis by 
Ubaid Allah ibn al-Habhab. 

163 

770 

Founding of the great mosque of Cordova. 


As early os the 8th cent, the new style in 
Spain assumed quite a distinct character; for 
the great mosque of Cordova is obviously a build- 
ing of a style absolutely and clearly defmed. On 
the contrary, we do not find in Northern Africa, 
whether in Tunis, or Algeria, or Morocco, such a 
homogeneity of style in the first Arab biddings. 
The successive restorations of the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the traces of which are still 
sufliciently visible on the building itself, the Aghla- 
bid portions of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, of 
the CToat mosque of Beja, and of that of Sfax 
in Tunis, no longer give us the impression of 
a wefl-defined st^e. The reason for this must 
very probably be found in the fact that the com- 
mencement of the Umayyad Khallfate of Cordova 
constituted a political and social rdgime on a suffi- 
ciently firm basis to give to the country such 
prosperity that the magnificence of the build- 
ings far surpassed those of Africa, which was 
then a much poorer country. On the other 
hand, the continual relations of Cordova ■with 
SjTia, and the arrival in Spain of a great number 
of followers of the Umayyads, made Arabized 
Andalusia at this time, so to speak, a second 
Arabized Syria. The proofs of this are abundmt 
in the Arab historians and even in the build- 

fn the 11th cent, the influence of Middle Asia, 
that is to say, of hfesopotamia and perhaps even of 
Persia, ivas making itself felt in Africa in the style 
of the buildings of Qal'a of the Beni Hammad, 
and probably m those of Bougie, which are tm- 
fortunately thus far not known to us except from 
descriptions of Arab ■writers. It made itself felt 
also in Sicily, whidi had passed froin the yoke pf 
the Aghlabids under that of the Fatimids, and m 
■which we recognize the Arab style only by the 
traces which Arab arts have left m the buildings 
of the 12th cent., erected there by the Norman 
kings. . 

At the end of the 11th cent., from the tirae when 
Yusuf ibn Tnshfin united Spain and the Maghnb 
under his authority, a modification seems to be 
introduced into the Arab architecture of Spam; 
and it appears that this modification is due to 
Moroccan artists ; this cannot, however, be posi- 
tively established by examples of an authentic 
date. The magnificence of Fez and of Marrakesh 
under the AlmoraiddB completely explains how 
the architects who contributed to the adornment 
of these two toivns were consequently able to 
exercise influence, either directly or by m^s or 
their pupils, on the tendencies of the school or 
Andalusia. This change of style is apparent at 
Toledo in the Puerta del Sol, and later under the 
Almohads in the great mosque of Tlemsen, 
certain portions of the mosque of Tinmei, ’'jhi^ 
has recently been discovered and described oy 
Doutto. , „ 

It was not till the 12th cent, of our era that 
new style really spread in a wonderful manner, oy 
this time freed from antique or Byzantme 
tions, and clearly marked by qualities of taste, or 
sobriety, of elegance and restrained Inxunance, 
which render the monuments bequeathed to us 
true masterpieces. 
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A short enumeration wffl give the chronological sequence of 
these. 


Hijra. 

SdS 

<»9 

(60 


(78 

(SI 

62( 

6S0 

570 


Christian 

Era, 

1007 Founding of the mosque of Qal'a of the Beni 
Hamm&d (Algeria, in the present province 
of Constantine). 

1068 Founding of the mosque of Bougie by nn- 

Nislr. 

1069 The Almoravids found Slarrakesh and beautify 

Fez. 

1035 Conquest of Spain by Yusuf ibn TSshfin, 
loss ^erta del Sol at Toledo, 

1181 Tlemscn restored by Abd-al-ilu'mtn. 

1186 The cupola of the great mosque of Tletnsen built. 
1174 Construction of the great mosque of Seville. 


From 574 A.H. {A.D. 1178) to 590 A.H. (A.D. 1194) 
ya'qdli al-Man^iir covered Morocco and Andalusia 
vrith numerous buildings. In Morocco, Chella, 
Rabat, Marrakesh, Ceuta, Alcazar- Kabir, Man- 
Bdra, mosques, fortifications, and buildings of 
every kind are ascribed to him. In Spain, and 
especially at Seville, he built mosques, qasbas, 
fortifications, quays, and aqueducts, and be com- 
pleted the ^eat mosque ivliose minaret is still 
standing almost entirely intact. The Kutubiya of 
Marrakesh, the tower of Hasan at Rabat, the 
minaret of Chella, and its fortified enclosure may 
be considered the most perfect types of this fine 
architecture. In A.H. 696 (A.D. 1199) the Alcazar 
of Semlle was founded, hut the I3th cent, was 
destined to inaugurate for the iloorish style a 
period of luxuriance and florid abundance quite 
different from the preceding one. 

The tomb of Sidi htt Madina at Tlemsen gives 
an idea of this new development. In 1230 the 
Alhambra of Granada was commenced, in 1231 the 
mosque of the Qasha at Tunis was founded by Aba 
Zakarlya, a work of Andalusian architecture in 
which nothing any longer recalls the first Arab 
monuments of Tunis. For a large number of 
emigrants from Andalusia had a hand in it, not 
only because of the fall of the Almohads, but espe- 
cially because, owing to the want of native artists, 
the Raf^ids, as Ibn Sa'Id tolls ns, imported 
their architects, their workers in enamel, and 
even their gardeners from Andalusia. Enamelled 
earthenware, in fact, had been nsed in the Maghrib 
from a considerably remote period; we cannot 
precisely fix the introduction of it previous to the 
Duildings of Qala of the Beni Hammfid which date 
from the commencement of the 11th cent, of our 
ora, and in the ruins of which Paul Blancliet dis- 
covered a considerable quantity of fragments of 
enamelled facings, bricks, pieces of binding masonry 
and mosaic, etc. From tlint period this manufac- 
ture, which must have been introduced by Asiatic 
workmen, spread in the Maghrib. Their orimn 
is Asiatic, since the only nrchitcctnral enaineiled 
earthenware work we know in the Mogbrib, pre- 
vious to this period, consists of the famous squares 
with metallic reflexions vrith vvhich Ibrilhim ibn 
al-Aghlfth adorned the minbar of the mosque of 
fiidi Okha at Ivairwan, and which ho caused to 
be brought from Bngiidad. By successive im- 
provements this art rapidly attained to that 
delicacy of execution which wo admire in the 
monuments of Tlemsen, Seville, Granada, and 
Morocco. Enamelled earthenware is at first used 
in mosaic, consisting of pieces cut out by hand and 
placed together, cither in hollows cut in slabs of 
marble or of hard stone, as in the Qafa build- 
ings of the Beni HammAd, or on a copting of 
mortar as at Tlemsen and at Chella ; in those 
cases its use is comhined with that of enamelled 
brick. It is very prolxahle that at first faience 
was used in tliis way in order to imitate the 
mosaics of marble which the Arab artists, follow- 
ing the example of the Romans and the Byzan- 
tines, had constructed in Syria, in Egypt, and 
in SicUj-. They had even found in Africa some 


ancient specimens to copy, for the presi 
writer once sketched a fragment of white mar' 
inlaid with coloured marbles found at Lb 
(Morocco) by H. de la Martinifere. This fri 
ment dates from the 6th cent, of our era, a 
evidently belongs to that aeries of works in mar 
mosaic which served os models to the Arab wo: 
men. This work in faience mosaic, or rather 
marquetry, was afterwards succeeded by sqm 
tiles, on which pieces of enamel in slight rel 
showed the usual ornamentation. Later tl 
contented themselves with tracing in black Ih 
on the white enamel a polygonal design w 
tracery worked in different colours. At a s 
later date the purely geometrical omamentati 
was replaced by a floral decoration or one 
some conventional pattern. In Persia and 
Turkestan we shall he able to trace a slmi 
development in eeramio decoration. There is 
doubt that this art was of Asiatic origin 1 
similarity between the Spanish enamelled deco 
tions and those in the famous frieze of archers 
the apadana of Susa is obvious. On the otl 
hand, the likeness of the enamelling of the m^ 
ancient enamelled vases found at ilacca (Me 
potamia) to the enamel-work of the Maghrib 
once leads ns to connect the latter with an Asia 
origin, since we may confidently assign the m 
ancient enamel-work of Racca to the period of I 
AbbSsids. But the intermediary link which woi 
enable ns to connect the enamel omamentati 
of the Achromenians with that of the AhhAs 
is still wanting. We do not know what sort 
fictile art was nsed in the ardiitecture of ( 
Arsacids and the Sasanians, although from 
passage in the Life of Apolloniw of Tyana 
Philostratns we may conclude that, at the ti 
when the latter wrote, enamelled earthenwi 
still formed one of the most characteristic co 
ponents of the architectural decoration of t 
monuments and palaces of Babylon. 

This digression, though somewhat long, on t 
use and origin of enamel-work in Moorish archit 
ture, is, however, indispensable in order to sb 
by how slight a link Moorish art is connected wi 
that of the Mesopotamian East. Wo have se 
above that Racca and al-Ashik show ns in th 
Abhasid monuments the many-lohed arches to t 
use of whicli Moorish architecture owes one of 
most elegant characteristics. The plan of t 
Moorish mosque was originally the plan with aisl 
ns in the ‘Amr mosque at Cairo. This p)[ 
which recurs in Tunis, in Algeria, and in Moroo 
slightly modified by the broadening of the cent 
nave and the aisle which runs along the mihri 
wall, undergoes a gradual alteration. Alfea 
in the QnVa buildings of the Beni Hammad 
enclosed chancel was outlined before the niihri 
This is only slightly indicated in the great mosq 
of Tlemsen (530 a.}I.=a.d. 113G), hut is clearly < 
fined two centuries later in the mosqnc of Mansfl 
at Tlemsen (737-744 A.n.=A.D. 13.77-1344). 
comprises the following : a forc-court, a minai 
commanding the entrance, side porticoes in t 
court, a large hall with parallel aisles, and at I 
end the macfura, or chancel, in front of t 
mihrdb, marked by a cupola crowning a squn 
hall. This is the same arrangement as exists 
principle in the great mosqne of Cordova, h 
at Tlemsen it is differently cmpha.«ircd. Tl 
■maq^tra, instead of recraing to be a mere .ndjuc 
of tlie building as at Cordova, is at Tlemsen i 
integral portion of it, and forms, so to sneak, t' 
main feature, thus indicating in a formal way t 
real sanctuary of the mosqne 

As this article is limited chidly to the study 
the religious monuments, we ehall dwell on di 
architecture only very hriefiy. Tiic W.ldinf 
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building, changed its original appearance in order 
finally to give it that definite character which has 
been, so to speak, the type to which the Persian 
mosques have conformed, and which is so admirably 
condensed in the plan of the imperial mosque of 
lijfah&n erected under Shah Abbas. This latter 
may be considered as the chef (Tccuvre of religious j 
aicnitecture in Persia, where wo find no other i 
mosques ivith aisles, but only the four great liwdns, 
one of which serves as a porch of entry, and the 
other three as distinct places for prayer, each 
possessing its own mihrab. 

We see, accordingly, that just as the Persians 
sharply divided themselves from the majority of 
the Muhammadans (who are Sunnites, forming a 
sort of heretical sect by themselves), since they are 
Shiites and therefore abandon the purely Muham- 
madan tradition,* they gave to their religious 
architecture quite a diflerent character from that 
of the buildings to be seen in Syria, Egypt, and 
in the Maghrib. When the mosques are deprived 
of a central court, as was the case with_ the blue 
mosque of Tahris.t the praying place is always 
square-shaped, and is led up to by a large square 
hall surrounded by very broad galleries. Then we 
have nothing left to recall the primitive mosque, 
which is really derived from the shelter built along 
the wall of the mih.rab, which allows the crowd 
of the faithful to lino out along this wall and in 
files parallel to it, but •with faces always turned 
in the same direction. The tendency in Persia 
would rather appear to be that of uniting the wor- 
shippers in a closed sanctuary in order to secure 
for them the isolation which favours collectedness 
of thought and prayer. 

Wo see, therefore, that by a kind of natural 
development the changes through which the Per- 
sian mosque passed, while tending more and more 
towards a closed sanctuary, Avould produce success- 
ive forms approaching gradually those of certain 
Christian churches — those of Armenia, for instance. 

The earliest hluhammadan architecture in Persia 


has also quite a special character. The leading 
elements in Persian architecture are, in fact, almost 
entirely borrowed from local traditions, that is to 
say, from the architecture of the ancient Persians 
and from that of the Sasanian period : 

(1) The tapered column, accompanied by flat 
ceilings and terraces, whieh seems to be derived 
principally from Assyrian and Median art. 

(2) toie arch earned on drums or on columns 
standing in sets of four. (This arrangement was 
soon changed into n tetragonal pillar strength- 
ened by four joined columns.) Since the arch and 
the pillar are constnictcd of rubble-stone or more 
frequently of bricks, wo cannot doubt that the 
origin of this system of architecture must be sought 
in Cbaldtea, whence it passed into Persia. As to 
the arch of dressed and cut stone and structures 


with binding masonry, they seem to be of Armenian 
origin, and to have passed from Armenia into the 
North-west prorinces of Persia, where alone they 
are found. 


The arch constructed of bricks was a matter of 


kind of structure they attained to a degree of 
artistic skill, ingenuity, and cleverness which has 
never been excelled anywhere. The use of un- 
baked and baked brick and of enamelled brick came 
to them both from Chaldcea and from Susiane. 
It is probably from the early Persian buildings 
adorned with enamelled bricks or faience mosaic 
that this process, so fertile in graceful applications, 
reached the West by way of Tunis and Algiers 
as far as Morocco and Spain, where the Moorish 
artists were able to elaborate it to a pitch of per- 
fection os high as that reached in Persia by the 
Persians, 

It was very probably from the use of bricks, 
whether by corbeUings or by projecting stones, that 
stalactites came into use, which have always been 
one of the most interesting features of Persian and 
Syro-Egyptian brick architecture ; but it is pos- 
siole that stone and wood stalactites have not the 
same origin although very often similar in appear- 
ance. Pinally, j'nst as Boman architectural tradi- 
tions have influenced the development of decoration 
in the Maghrib alongside of geometrical orna- 
mentation, the origin of which is not yet clearly 
established, it seems that in Persian art the 
style of ornamentation has been influenced by Sas- 
anian, Hindu, and, later, by Chinese traditions. 
Parallel with this also has proceeded a develop- 
ment of geometrical decoration which appears to bo 
an element common to all the countries of Islam, 
and the origin of which, perhaps because of its 
Muhammadan character, should be sought in 
Arabia, not in the buildings of Yemen before 
Muhammad’s time, but possibly in the ornamenta- 
tion employed by the nomad Arabs in their 
embroideries, carpets, etc. 

The origin of the lancet-arch, which was used in 
the ancient buildings of Egypt along with the 
catenary arch, and which has been found also in 
Assyria, appears thus to be settled, but its use 
seems to be reserved for the hidden parts of build- 
ings, and those where solidity and economy in 
construction were both required. The palace of 
Chosroes at Ctesiphon in its visible portions has 
only semicircular arches, whether of horse-shoe 
shape or not, except its great arch, which is 
catenary; but the groovings disposed at the top 
of the tympanum of the arM, which were not seen 
because they were in the interior of the building 
and above the arches, had pointed groinings. This 
pointed arch was a feature as frequently em- 
ployed by the Persians as the horse-shoe arch was 
by the Moors, but the Persians very soon recog- 
nized that the pointed arch formed by two skew 
arches involved a complication in constniction 
easy to avoid by closing the curve by two straight 
lines ; it is for this reason that their arches are of 
such an original and distinct character. We find 
in the West this predilection for closing brick 
arches by rectilineal portions in France, in the 
Eomon architecture of Toulouse and its neighbour- 
hood, and in England in numerous brick buildings, 
from which it passed into buildings of stone under 
the name of the Tudor arch. 


choice for the Persians; and this system seems 
to have been chosen because of the scarcity of 
timber in the greater part of the country. In this 

• Tho Sunnite niosquo ecems to be dcriiTsl from tbe mosouo 
of Slcdlnn, which orlpinallr consisted only of s wall with 
a mihrdb approached by very rods porticoes. The ShTitc 
mosque, on the other hand, eeems to bo derived from the 
mosque of Mecca, in the centre of the court (Aarom) is the 
Khuaa Khan, or ‘House of God,' an imitation of the EaTa, 
and places for prayer arc arranged on the four tides of the 
court, 

t This mosque wa* certainly erected by a Sunnite monarch, 
bat the architect who constructed it has drawn his Inspiration 
•oielj- from the architectural traditions of Persia. Compare this 
pl*n with that of the mosque of Mir Borursf Kawim-ad-dln, 
•e at Amul In a.n, 1ST?. 


The other religions buildings of tho Persians are 
the madrasas, or religions schools, and the tombs. 
These madrasas assumed in Persia a still more 
important development than they did in Egypt 
or in the Maghrib. One of tho most ancient 
which have been described is the madrasa of 
Mustanfir, built at Baghdad in A.H. 630 (A.D, 
1232), of which a summary plan is given by 
General de Beyli6 (Frame et Samarra, fig. 18). It 
consists of a suite of hnUdings arranged round a 
rectangular court, -with a tiwdn in the centre of 
each of its four sides. These hnildings, pierced 
by numerous arcades, contained the cells of tho 
students. The likeness of the plan on which they 
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are built to that of the caravaneeraia •with ■which 
Persia is covered will not escape any one, any more 
than its similarity to the plans of the great Persian 
mosques. If -we could ascertain the most ancient 
types of these buildings, for example the Persian 
or Sasanian caravanserais, we should perhaps have 
the origin of that cruciform plan which the Persian 
architects have been able to turn to such excellent 
account. 

One of the most remarkable madrasas "which 
have been built in Persia is the Madrasa-i-Shah 
Saltan Husain at Isfahan (A.D. 1693), As a 
caravanserai was built close beside it at the same 
time, by merely examining the two plans in juxta 
position we understand -what a stnking likeness 
exists between them. 

This arrangement has been reproduced in the 
great mosque-mntfrcwas of Samarcand and Boldiara, 
and indeed in those of all the large towns of Tur- 
kestan, whence it is certain that the first architects 
of these buildings were Persians. In the cose of 
some of them tlie proof is ready to hand. The 
madrasa Shir-Dar near Samarcand is the reduc- 
tion to a comparatively small scale of the Persian 
madrasa 5 the mosque, madrasa, and tomb of Bibi 
Hanum at Samarcand is the expansion of it on a 
colossal scale (the plans are given by Schubert von 
Soldem, Baudenkmale von Samarkand, 1898). 

The tombs and sepulchral monuments in the 
Persian school of arcuiteoture have also quite a 
special character. In the Maghrib they generally 
consist merely of a square structure surmounted 
by a cupola, which seems simply a detached portion 
of -what ordinarily constitu^ a mosque, for •we 
have seen that generally the entrance is crowned 
by a cupola and the 7n%lirdb of the mosque by 
another ; this is, at any rate, the arrangement 
which exists in the most ancient mosques of Tunis 
(Kainvon, Tunis, Gafsa, Beja, Sfax) and of Morocco 
(as in the Kairuin mosoue at Fez), 

In Persia these buildings are of an entirely 
different character. They consist of square, poly- 
gonal, or cylindrical towers covered with conical 
or pyramidal roofs, or crowned by a bulb-shaped 
cupola, e.g. at Maragha, Nakshevan, Demavend. 
At Sultaniya, at Merv, in the tomb of the Sultan 
Sanjar, the plan is even more complicated, and 
sometimes, as in Persian Mesopotamia, these tombs 
of polygonal construction are crowned by cupolas 
composed of a series of stalactites superimposed on 
each other, and the outline they present is striking. 
Such are the tomb of Zubaicfa at Baghdad, and 
the tomb of Daniel at Susa. 

Around these tombs of various styles are grouped 
different buildings, as, for example, at the tomb 
of the Sheikh Sufi at Ardabil ; out the finest of 
all these sepulchral monuments is certainly the 
tomb of Timur or Gur Emir at Samarcand, built 
in 808 A.H. (A.D. 1405) by Muhammad, son of 
Mahmud of Isfahan. The whole effect of this im- 
pressive monument is very beautiful. The tomb, 
properly speaking, consists of a great square hall, 
the sides of which are grooved with large square 
niches, and which is crowned "with a bmb-shaped 
cupola set on a drum decorated with enamelled 
bnoks, the cupola being also adorned in the same 
way. The porch of the tomb opens on a square 
court surrounded •\vith cells, at the four corners of 
which formerly rose four great cylindrical minarets 
of which only one now remains ; two others flanked 
the entrance porch of the court. Other very strik- 
ing tombs are still to be found near Samarcand 
adjoining the mosque of Shah-Zindah, and we can 
trace in them "with a singular variety of detail 
the whole development through which the use of 
baked enamelled earthenware for the construction 
and decoration of these buildings had passed at i 
this time. Besides the Persian artists engaged in ' 


the construction of the buildings of Samarcand, 
Chine.se artists in pottery, summoned by Biw 
Hanum (who was a Chinese princess), the -wife of 
Timur, have exercised an indisputable influence 
both on the technique of enamelled earthenware- 
work and on the style of this decoration. 

It is also certain that in these great specimens 
of enamelled decoration the Persian architects 
drew their inspiration from suggestions afforded 
by the decoration of tapestry, embroidery, cloths, 
and especially carpets. As the present writer has 
described in his manual of the lustoiy of Muham- 
madan architecture, the perfection of tins enamelled 
decoration — a perfection attained at the com- 
mencement from an msthetic point of view — can be 
explained only by the fact that they applied to 
decoration rules established by the long practice of 
manufacturers of carpets and painted moths— roles 
which, by a process of continual selection, had 
eliminated imperfect elements from decorative com- 
positions in order to preserve only such as were 
satisfactory. 

Secular architecture in Persia has, perhaps more 
than religions, remained impregnated with the 
ancient traditions of the count^. The Persian 
palaces have been compared above to the Sasanian 
palaces of Qa^r-i Shirin ; they might also be com- 
pared to the ancient Achmmenian palaces of Susa 
and of Persepolis. It is doubtless to this uninter- 
rupted tradition that we should assign the use of 
terraces supported on long wooden columns, which 
are found in the palaces of Isfahan, of Shiraz, _ and 
of Teheran. The authentication of this tradition 
is all the more remarkable because wood is a com- 
paratively rare and costly substance in nearly all 
the prorinces of Persia. 

In the royal palaces of Isfahan these columns 
were covered with little squares of looking-glass 
not only on the front of their shafts, but on their 
capitals ; the stalactites of the ceilings and arches 
were also covered ivith them, and the flashing of 
these thousands of mirrors, 'the brilliance of the 
paintings, and the facings of faience, made these 
lofty halls, ydth glittering ceUings, marvels of 
taste and luxuriance, more remarkable even than 
we have seen in the Moorish palaces of Andalusia. 

The Persian house, like all Muhammadan houses, 
is divided into an andcrun, or part reserved for 
the women and the family, and B,oirun,^ or part re- 
served for the reception of guests. But its arrange- 
ment no longer presents any likeness to that of 
the ancient house. The building is no longer 
arranged round the front court. This court m 
Persia is replaced by a garden. If the house is a 
simple one, the andcrun is on the first floor; if 
it belongs to a richer class, the iirun opens on 
the garden and on the street, and at the bottom 
of the garden is the andcrun. The Persians 
also built enormous bazaars, streets roofed m 
and lined with shops ; and all their large towns 
still possess them, the finest certainly being those 
of Isfahan. These bazaars contain not only 
roofed streets and shops, but baths, or hammdms, 
mosques, schools, tombs, and city caravanserais, 
in which merchants with their wares up. 
Other caravanserais are disposed at_ different 
stages along the roads; these are resting-places 
for travellers and caravans. Herodotus mentions 
that Cyrus had had them placed all_ along the 
roads of his empire. Here we have again in Persia 
a tradition dating from before the time of M5m. 

The Sasanian kings had built a number 01 

remarkable bridges. The Muhammadan rove. 

reigns of Persia followed their example. VVitnout 
counting the numerous bridges constructed m 
Persia since the Muhammadan conquest, 
ought not to forget to mention 
striking bridges of Isfahan, that of Allah-Verdi- 
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Khan and that of Baba Bnkn-ad-din, ■which are 
real masterpieces. 

In a conntiy as barren as Persia, the discovery, 
securing, and conveyance of water were natu- 
rally questions of ■vital importance. Subterranean 
aqueducts, or qan&ts, made possible the search 
for water, often at great distances, for the pur- 
poses of supply and irrigation. These aqueducts 
supplied either large subterranean reservoirs 
(called ahamh&r) in the towns and villages, or 
vaulted cisterns, placed along the roads near the 
caravanserais. At other times the river-water 
was held back by dams to be conducted into 
irrigation canals. M. Dieulafoy has described 
two of them, the dam of Saveh and the Band- 
amir. 

We shall not enter in this section, any more 
than in the preceding one, on the examination of 
military architecture. That of the Maglirib is 
known to us by a large number of dra^wn or 
photographed buildings; that of Persia, on the 
contra^, is as yet almost unkno'wn to us. 

The Persian school of architecture spread its in- 
fluence as far as Baghdad and even Arinenia, and 
exercised an indisputable effect on the Seljuk 
architecture of Asia Minor and on the Ottoman 
architecture derived from it. It has directly 
influenced the architecture of Turkestan, and wo 
shall see that, as regards India, it is absolutely 
certain that the finest buildings of the Mughal 
period were immediately inspired by the finest 
architectural and decorative traditions of Muham- 
madan Persia. 

But, since among Muhammadan arts archi- 
tecture is absolutely supreme and all the other 
arts are based more or less on the principles which 
govern architectural construction, we ought not 
to bo surprised at the immense importance of the 
influence of Persian decorative art on all the arts 
of other Muhammadan countries. 

Chronology of the Sulldingt qf Persia and of Turkestan, 
on- OhristUn 
Era. 

166 Xombs at Ral. 

760 Foandinsr of the Juma Moeqne at Isfahan. 

760 Jama Mosque at Kasria. 

876 Juma Mosque at Shiraz. 

1017 Foundlnv of the great mosque of ArdabtL 
1167 Tomb of Sultan Sanjar at Merv. 

1187 Mausoleum of Mumln-i-Hatum atKalcshe^ran. 
1282 Maueoloume of the Saids at Amul. 

1261 Xomb of the daughter of Eullgu at Uangha. 
1804 Mosque of Uljaitu Shah-Ebodabandah at 
SulUno'a. 

1822 Mosque of Veromlne. 

1876 Mosque of Mir Buzurg Eavrfim-ad-din. 

1386 Mosque of BIbi Hanum at Somarcand. 

1403 Great or blue mosque at Tabrls. 

1406 Panriza-I-KIcuchk at Isfahan. 

1686 Xhe town of lefahUn embellished with mag- 
nificent bullaings. 

1618 MasJId-I-Shah ot Iffabln. 

1693 Hadtasa and caravanserai Hadraaa-i-Shah 
Sultan Husain at Isfahan. 

1761 Buildings of Teherfin. 

1803 Embellishment of IffahUn by Fath-All-Shah. 

4 . The Ottoman School (Turkey in Europe 
and Asia Minor). — The first real entrance of 
the Osmanli Tnrks on the stage of history is at 
the time when the last Seljuk ruler of Konia, 
Ala-nd-din in., conquered by the Mongols, yielded 
his empire to Othman, that is to say, in the 
14tli cent, of our era. 

The Seljuk kingdom was therefore the germ of 
the future Ottoman empire. We also find that 
the buildings erected by the Selinks of Efim 
(i.e.^ the kingdom of Konia) are the first which 
exhibit the union of Persian and Syro-Egyptian 
influences still distinct and even ividely difiering 
in these buildings. These are the influences the 
fusion of which with the constructive traditions of 
Byrantino amhitecturo produced the string art 
of tlic Turkish buildings of Brflsa, Adrionoplc, 
voi.. I.— 4 S 
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and Constantinople. Por this reason we should 
study them first. We find, in fact, in the buildings 
of Konia, Syrian features in the porches, the small 
columns joined together, the niches, the stalactites, 
and those long girths ornamented with eight-rayed 
half-stars which we see so frequently in buildings 
of the 13th cent, in Syria, and especially at 
Damascus. However (what we do not find in 
Syria, whDe the buildings of Konia and its neigh- 
bourhood show us numerous examples of it), there 
are various applications of enamelled earthenware 
and brick to the interior decoration of the build- 
ings, and even to some interior elevations of them, 
such as that of the inner court of the Sircheli 
Madrasa at Konia. This, with its enamelled 
facings, seems to be a Persian buUding trans- 
planted bodily to Konia, although the porch of its 
exterior fajaue is entirely of stone, and of a very 
decided Syrian style. 

When the Turkoman tribes arrived in Asia 
Minor after a long sojourn and long wanderings 
in Persia, they imported thither the industries 
necessary to the life of nomad communities: 
saddlery and the manufacture of cloths, of carpets, 
and of embroideries. This art of the nomads has 
influenced in a very high degree not only the 
extremely original decoration of the mosque of 
Inje-Minareli at Konia, but still more the striking 
north gate of the great mosque of Divrigi, the 
complicated ornamentation of which is distnbuted 
over the whole fawde in an arbitrary and unsym- 
metrical way (of. Soladin, Manuel, fig. 335). Some 
of these mosses, like that of Ala-ud-din at Konia, 
or that of Echrif-Kilm-Jami at Beishchr, or, 
again, that of Honen at Kaisariya, are arranged on 
plans ■with aisles like the ancient mosques of 
Egypt or of the Maghrib. Others are madrasas 
with their liwans arranged crosswise, e.g. the 
Sircheli Madrasa at Konia, the Ibrahim Bey Mad- 
rasa at Akserai, the madrasas of Sivas and of 
Erzerum, etc. We find caravanserais also as in 
Persia, but ivith an entirely different plan. These 
caravanserais rather recall the plan of the Eoman 
or Byzantine castellum, comprising, as they do, 
storehouses, dwelling-rooms, and stables. One of 
the most imposing of these buildings is the Sultan 
Khan, north-east of Konia, all the details of which 
have been carried out with remarkable skill. Its 
enclosure is strengthened by enormous buttresses, 
which reveal more decidedly than usual its defensive 
character, but a magnificent porch which adorns 
the entry prevents it from presenting too forbidding 
an appearance. This doorway is stillquite Syrian in 
character ; nevertheless we can already trace in it 
the chief tendencies which, modified and brought 
to perfection by the architects of the Green Mosque 
at BrUsa and of the Bayazidlya of Constantinope, 
evolved those splendid porches of the most ancient 
Turkish mosques. In the middle of the court a 
small square building serves as a mosque, repre- 
senting the Khuda Knane of the Persian mosquea 
The interior decoration of this caravanserai is 
reduced to its most simple expression, as befits a 
building erected for public use. But these cara- 
vanserais no longer follow the Persian plan at all, 
while on the other hand the madrasas or mosque- 
madrasas still draw their inspiration from it. But 
at Erzerum, for example, the plan of the madrasa 
is doubled by a long nave, at the end of which 
is a tomb (Imaret Uiu Jfirai' or Chiftc Minaret: 
cf. Texier, Arm6nic, Perse, et Mtsopotamie), and 
assumes almost the appearance of a church-nave 
preceded by a hall surrounded with dwelling- 
rooms. In this case we must trace in it a Bj’zan- 
tine tradition. 

As to the mausoleums, or tombs, they share as 
much in the Persian as in the Arracnian tradition 
(ef. the tombs of Akhlat; sec Lynch, Travels ir. 
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Armenia, ii. 181f.)< It is certain that Armenia 
also exercised a very strong influence on Seljnk 
architecture. The chief reasons for this •h^I be 
found in the present writer’s Manud. We might, 
therefore, sum up the character of Seljuk art by 
describing it ns a mixture of Persian, Syrian, 
and Armenian art. The fact is completely ex- 
plained by the geographical position of iConin 
ticonium). We may remark, moreover, that as 
we travel northwards the Seljuk buildings as- 
sume an uncouth and heavy style of decoration 
which seems to be strictly due to the predomi- 
nance of Armenian influence ; on the other hand, 
the more we approach the south, the more Syrian 
influence reveals itself by its refinement, distinc- 
tion, and exactitude. The harmonious collocation 
of forms of stone architecture and of enamelled 
decoration did not at once reach complete perfec- 
tion. It is easy to understand that brick architec- 
ture and stone architecture, which proceed from 
entirely difierent starting points, and consequently 
have quite distinct characters, could bo harmonized 
only after many bungling attempts and trials. One 
of the most interesting of these is that made by 
the architects of the Ottoman sultans at Brflsa. 
The Yeshil Jfimi', or ‘Green Mosque,’ presents, 
in fact, a very homogeneous exterior harmony of 
marble architecture : a great porch opens on a 
facade pierced with windows and mooved with 
niches ; the porch is still the Seljuk porch, but 
simplified, corrected, and admirably crowned by 
a kind of half - dome in stalactites ; the latter 
is encircled by very fine arabesques, which are 
themselves set, as is the entire porch, in a majestic 
door-frame decorated with sculptures and inscrip- 
tions in magnificent characters. The interior is 
completely decorated rvith faience mosaics of the 
greatest beauty. The mi/irab, entirely of enamel- 
ware, is very lofty, and the general impression 
made by it recalls a little that of a meat Seljuk 
doorway ; the walls are decorated ivith a ceramic 
panelling surmounted by a magnificent frieze, and 
the inner wall of the mosque opposite the mihrab, 
which is generally bare of decoration, hero assumes 
a singular importance by reason of two great llwans 
on the ground floor, and a fine alcove on the first 
floor, all entirely executed in very beautiful enamel- 
work. The plan of this mosque at Brflsa, 
although rendered totally different from those 
which we have already studied by a veiy skilful 
use of large cupolas, recalls, although in an imper- 
fect manner, the cruciform plans or the madrasas, 
because of these two lateral liwans which flank 
the chief cupola. This enamel decoration is still 
Persian in its workmanship and suggestion, and 
even the first secular buildings of Constantinople, 
such as the Chinli Kiosk, buUt at the Seraglio in 
1466, in their plan and appearance are still alto- 
gether Persian. 

At the time of the occupation of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, however, the influence of the 
Byzantme buildings immediately made itself felt 
on the productions of the Sultans’ architects who i 
built for them their first mosques. Thus the j 
mosque of Sultan Bayazid, commenced in 1497, , 
reproduces on a small scale the plan of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, i.e. its main characteristic is_a 
great cupola resting on pendentiyes, supported in 
&ont and behind by two large demi-cupqlas of equal 
radius. But this mosque is already distinguished 
from the mosques of Brflsa by a coiTection in the 
plan, and in the general arrangement of the outer 
and inner parts, a correction which shows an art 
already completely master of its methods. This 
art, now that it has been able to borrow from 
Byzantine art the chief element of structural 
arrangement, may be regarded as complete, for 
till the conquest of Byzantium the mosques did 


not possess that character of boldness, exactness, 
and definiteness which an architectural work must 
possess in order to rank among works of art. 
As long os the plan is undetermined, the work of 
architecture cannot be considered os complete. 

The Turkish mosque consists, then, of a praying 
place properly so called — a large rectangular hafl 
covereu by an enormous cupola supported by two 
large demi-cupolas. The mihr&b of marble or of 
enamel-work faces the entrance. Coloured panes 
set in plaster traceries light the mosque. The 
Turkish mosques are much the best lit of all, even 
when nearly all their glass panes are preserved, 
which is not often. In front of the mosque is a 
court surrounded by- porticoes ; in the centre a 
fountain, the of the Byzantine churches, 

and commanding the four comers of the court, 
gigantic minarets like monolithic pillars crowned 
by a pointed roof. Such is the type of the Otto- 
man mosque from Bosna-Serai to Cfairo. 

From this time Ottoman art made giant strides, 
and the wonderful great mosques, the outlines of 
which still in our day adorn the capital of Turkey, 
are erected one after another. Such are the mosque 
of Muhammad U. ; that of Sultan Selim ; the 
Sulaimaniya, or mosque of SulaimSn the _Magn^- 
cent, with its court surrounded with porticoes, its 
four minarets, its colossal dome supported by four 
enormous pillars, its great antique columns of 
porphyry and syenite seized from the Imperial 
palaces, its coloured panes and its enamel-work; 
the mosque of Shahzada ; that of Sultan Ahmad, 
the largest of all ; and the Jamf of Yeni Valideh, 
one of the finest. 

Sulaimfln’s architect, the celebrated Sinan, is 
the builder of the finest mosques raised during the 
reim of the great legislator, out his masterpiece Is 
perhaps not at Constantinople ; it is possibly his 
last work, the Selimlya of Adrianople, which is the 
most perfect of all, ivith the extreme simplicity of 
its plan, the harmony of its proportions, and the 
perfection of its outline. Unfortunately the de- 
cadence of this fine art was rapid ; contact with 
Western art was fatal to it. Already in the 
mosque Nur-i-Osmaniya (1748-55) we see the in- 
troduction of European elements inte Ottoman 
architecture. That intermixture, which peAaps 
in skilful hands might have been able to bnng 
about a happy modification of Turkish art, was 
left in the hands of second-rate French or Itahm 
architects. These, by their unsldlfulness,_rap^y 
brought about the decay of that art which bad 
produced such great masterpieces. 

A few words remain to Be said on other aroni- 
tecturol works. The Ottomans built numerous 
schools, madrasas, and monasteries, or takiyM, 
These are generally occupied by dervishes 
Mevlevi oSer, who played such an impo^nt 
part at the commencement of the history of the 
Ottoman empire, and do so still in a quiet way , 
since it is their Grand Master who at the conseo^ 
tion of each Sultan girds the new sovereiCT wim 
the Prophet’s sabre in the old mosque of Ayyup. 
Frequently the architecture of these building is 
affected by local traditions, and their case diners 
from that of the mosques which from the com- 
mencement of SulaimSn's reign were an ereotea on 
plans derived more or less directly from the cyp 
mvented by Sinan. 

The tombs of sovereigns and of great personages 
are influenced more or less, as regards their P > 
by the use of the cupola. To give a list of turn 
here would be tedious. We shall 
cially those which are near St. Sophia, those of t s 
sultans Selim, Murad, and Muhammad!^, th&tot 
Sultan Ahmad, and, above afl,, those of S^araSu 
and Koxalana, near the Sulaimaniya. 
tombs are often simplified to mere stelte, but t 
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also happens that these stelte, passing through 
stages of increasing richness of decoration, are 
evolved into monuments luxuriantly gilded and 
carved, which are sheltered under kiosks or cupola- 
crowned pavilions. 

From their ancient nomad life the Turks have 
preserved a love of nature and of gardens; they 
regard the houses or palaces they erect only ns 
transitory dwellings. Except the palaces of the 
sultans, it is rare to see in Turkey houses other 
than those of wood, or with wooden frameworks ; 
such is, at any rate, generally the character of 
the Turkish house. Even when rich or luxurious, 
it is only a transient decoration ; and this feel- 
ing seems to be essentially. Muhammadan, for we 
find it in all the countries of Islam, where men 
build only for themselves, not for their children. 
At the zenith of their splendour the Ottomans were 
great constmotors of buildings for public use — 
fountains, caravanserais, bridges, aqueducts, reser- 
voirs, roads, imdrcts, or kitchens for the poor, and 
hospitals and shelters for the sick or for pilgrims. 
The sultans, their ministers, and persons of posi- 
tion vied in strenuous rivalry in erecting during 
their lifetime such buildings as might perpetuate 
their memory. The study of Ottoman art has 
been, so far, merely superficial ; but it cannot fail 
to afibrd great interest from the parallel suggested 
between the magnificence and wide scope of the 
conceptions of the Ottoman architects and the 
splendour and energy which characterize the his- 
tory of the Ottoman sultans. We might say that 
the characteristic of Persia is elegance, that of 
Syria and Egypt wealth, that of Moorish art 
abundance, and even redundance, _ and that of 
Turkey force — characteristics which are found 
both in the history and in the art of these 
nations. 


This study of the Turkish huUdlngra would bo incompleto if 
unaccompanied hr a chronology, which Is accordingly appended 
(Including the Seijuk buildings from which, without a doubt, 
Ottoman art is derived). 

Hijra. 

£55 1100 Palaces of the Scljuks at Eonla. 

CIS 1210 Tash madrasa at Ak-sbahir. 

011 1217 Shifaiah madrasa at Siras. 

017 1220 Mosque of Ala-ud-din at Konia. 

027 1229 Caravanserai of Sultan Khan. 

040 1242 Sircbcli madrasa at Konia. 

700 ISOO Mosque of Houen at KaisarJya. 

7£8 1857 lllu J&ml' at Brusa. 

818 1415 YcshllJimratBrusn. 

/'Muhammad n. builds the mo.«quo of Ayyub, 
856-81 1462-70-i thopalaceof theOIdScraglio, themosque 

\ named after him at Constantinople. 

902 1497 Mosque of Sultan Bayazid at Constanti- 

nople. 

919 1618 Built at Constantinople, during the reign 

of Sulalm&n ; the mosques of Shabzada, 
Selimiya, Mihrimah, Sulnlmaniya, Kustam 
Pasha, etc. 

Built at Scutari ; Inkclessl, Buyok, Ayasma, 
Jahangir, etc. 

978 1570 Sclimwa at Adrianople. 

1018 1009 Mosque Ahmadiya at Constantinople. 

1044 1034 Kiosk of Baghdad at t><e Old Seraglio. 

1000 1050 Founding of YenlValidchJSml' at Constanti- 

nople. 

1072 1002 Kiosks, gardens, and fountains at the Seraglio 

of Adrianople. 

1141 1728 Fountains of Bib-HlumaySn, Azah Eapu, 

Top Hane at Constantinople. 

1161 174S Mosque of Nur-1-Osmani.va at Constantinople. 

5 - The Indian School, — lalfim, os it spread west- 
ward, had transformed everything in its passage. 
We have seen that in converting Persia it had not 
been able to effect a thorough conversion to the 
new doctrine, since the Muhammadans of Persia 
differ so strongly from those of Turkey, Arabia, 
and the Maghrib, that the former and the latter 
form, so to speak, two distinct sects, Shi'ites and 
Sunnites, each of which considers itself the only 
orthodox party. Similarly the Muhammadan aft 
of Persia differs more fundamentally from the arts 
of other Muslim countries than the iattcr differ 


among themselves. We shall see that in India 
Islfim had difficulty in taking artistic shape, 
and in creating devices and forms whose Islfimic 
character might differentiate them from those 
consecrated to other religions. We shall also 
see subsequently that in the far East, in China, 
Muhamm^an art tends to disappear entirely 
under the effect of the strong origmolity of the 
Chinese character. In that country there is an 
‘influence of the moss,’ as chemists would say. 
In India and in China the Muhammadan is only 
in a minority; he disappears in the crowd, and 
despite his stnbhomness of principle he submits 
to circumstances -without being able to defend 
himself against them or to escape tliem. 

The first Muhammadan conquest of India dates 
from A.D. 712. The first Indo-Muhammadon 
kingdom was in the 10th cent. A.D., that of Ghazni, 
which united under one sway the Panjfih, Mnltlln, 
Gnjrat, and Kaimir up to the Ganges. Delhi 
became the capital of the Afghan House of Ghor 
after the destruction of Ghazni (A.D. 1152). It was 
sacked in 1393 by Timur. Bfibar (1494-1630), his 
great-grandson, founded a stable empire on the 
mins of the ancient Muhammotian Inngdoms of 
India. It was then that, under the dynasty of the 
Great Mughals, was set up one of the most remark- 
able regimes and civilizations of Muhammadan 
history. Up to the time of the Great hlughals the 
reaction of the native element against iSiim had 
been so powerful that the art devoted to Muham- 
madan bnildings had, in spite of all, preserved a 
marked local character. Biibar and his successors, 
by admirable general organization, unity of policy, 
and remarkable administrative ability, bestowen 
on their Empire a transient homogeneity, which 
forms its most striking characteristic, and which 
is reflected even in the bnildings that they have 
left. 

Accordingly, previous to the time of the Great 
Mughals, tlie Muhammadan buildings of India 
exhibit, in proportion as we approacii the early 
times of the Hijra, features of increasing im- 
portance, borrowed from local traditions ana from 
native art. From these the Muliammadans elimi- 
nated all representations of men and animals. 
Among them we find traditions of the Jain stylo 
of construction, the piling up of materials, corbel- 
lings, methods borrowed ninni timber- work, ceilings 
ivith simple or superimposed panels. 

With the Great Mughals, on the contrary, we 
SCO the distinct impress of Persian influence which, 
commencing under BJibar, continued under Akbar, 
to become dominont under his successors. 

Fergusson, the best historian of the Muham- 
madan architecture of Indio, proposes the following 
classification of the Muhammadan styles of that 
country : 

(1) Style of the Ghnznavids. 

(2) Pathan style (Northern Indio, 1193-1554), 

(3) Style of Jaunpur (1394-1476). 

(4) Stylo of Gujrfit (1396-1578), derived almost 
exclusively from tlie architecture of the Jain 
bnildings, 

(6) Stylo of the buildings of Malwa (from 1401 
to the Mughal conquest), allied to that of Delhi, 

(6) Stylo of Bengal (1203-1576). 

(7) Style of Kalbnrga (1347-1525). 

(8) Style of Bijapnr (1489-1660), which exhibits 
an almost exclusively Persian cliaracter. 

(9) Style of Golconda (1512-1572), in which de- 
cadence already appears. 

(10) Mughal buildings, on which nearly all these 
different schools are based, especially those which 
have undergone the influence of Persian art^ The 
chief monuments arc at Fat^pur, Agra, and 
Delhi. 

(11) Buildings in Sindh, of a Persian character. 
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(12) Btdldings of Oudh (1766-1847). 

(IS) Buildings of Mysore (1760-1799). 

In all these different countries, as elsewhere, 
the Muhammadans have left mosques, madrasas, 
and tombs. It is naturally in these buildings that 
we ought to look for Muhammadan characteristics, 
and yet in the early Indian mosques like that of 
Ajmlr (A.D. 1200) and the Mosque of Kutab at 
Delhi, though the faqade overlooking the large 
court is furnished with pointed window-bays, more 
or less recalling Western Muhammadan art, the 
interior of the building possesses an exclusively 
Hindu character. _ As Fergusson says with so 
much accuracy, it is a screen in the pointed style 
before a Jain temple. Historians agree in saying 
that these two mosques and many others were 
built of fragments which were taken from pagan 
temples. Cunningham discovered in the mosque 
of Kutab at Delhi an inscription stating that 
twenty-seven pagan temples were despoiled in 
order to provide materials for them. Thus, to 
quote Fergusson again (on the plan of the mosque 
of Ajmlr, Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1899, p. 
129), ‘ If we refer to the plan of Vimala-Sah at Mount 
Abu, and remove in our thought the principal cell 
and its porch in the centre of the court and the 
constructions in front of it from the side of the 
entrance, keeping only the portico which surrounds 
the court and that at the back with the cupolas, 
we have tlie type of the plan of the mosque, 

£ rovided the back-wall be turned towards Mecca.’ 

rater on the mosque becomes gradually free from 
Hindu forms, and under the Mughals all its 
features are Persian, a little softened, however, 
by the tendency of the Hindu genius to curve the 
lines. The public buildings, caravanserais, and 
bungalows, dams, bridges, and resen’oirs also re- 
veal the magnificence of the Muhammadan rulers 
of India. Historians have depicted for us the 
splendour of their State ceremonials, with a lavish 
e.vpenditure of details which makes an indelible 
impression. 

tVe have already spoken of the early mosques of 
India, that of Ajmir and that of Delhi. We speak 
of the buildings of Ghazni only by Avay of making 
the record complete, for they have an almost 
exclusively Persian character. By the side of the 
mosque of Kutab at Delhi rises the tomb of the 
Sultan Altamsh (1236), the pointed arches of 
which are still dressed ivith horizontal joinings, 
while the overhanging stones at the corners are 
roofed with courses or corbelling. Consequently 
the local tradition still persists behind this 
pointed decoration. The doonvay of Ala-ud-din 
at the same mosque already contains a much 
greater number of Western elements, and the 
arches are dressed ivith voussoirs. But the small 
columns of the principal porch and a thousand 
details exhibit tne tenacious life of the local 
traditions. 

After the reign of Ala-ud-din the style of build- 
ing becomes more severe (tomb of Tnghlaq at 
Delhi, and the tomb of Shlr-Shah at Sasseram in 
Shahabad). At Jaunpur the mosques are great 
vaulted halls, but the porticoes^ preserve a Jain 
appearance. The mosques of Gujrfit, whUe retain- 
ing the features of the local style, diwlay a 
remarkable spaciousness of conception. In Bengal, 
brick architecture assumes a majestic type, which 
is extremely striking, as in the mosque of Khedim- 
ar-Rassul at Gur. The Adina mosque at Malda 
has an almost Western plan ; it is the same at 
Kalbnrga, where vaulted construction almost 
entirely replaces that by corbellings. _ At Bijapur 
the Persian style dominates, but possibly the first 
sultan of Bijapur, who was a son of Sultan Murad 
n., contributed to this artistic revolution by 
summoning experienced architects from Turkey 


and Persia; such is the opinion of Fergusson— a 
correct one in the present writer’s judgment. The 
masterpiece of the architects of Bijapur is the 
tomb of Mahmud, with its enormous cupola of 
40 metres in interior diameter, and 65 metres in 
height under the crown. 

The buildings of Sindh are also in the Persian 
style, but of brick, with bulbous domes. In the 
16th cent, appear the buildings of the Great 
Mughals, and it is in them that we may say that 
Persia played in relation to the Muhammadan art 
of India, the same part which the Italy of the quat- 
trocento and of the Renaissance played in relation 
to_ France and Spain. The buildings under the 
reign of Babar (d. 1630) are few, but in a chaste and 
graceful style. Under Akbar architectural style 
assumes a remarkable force and magnificence, keep- 
ing aU the while its great originality. Here Persian 
grace and elegance, destined to preponderate under 
AkbaPs successors in the buildings of Agra and 
Delhi, mingle with the strength of the Pathan 
and Jain styles. This is noticeable in the wonder- 
ful buildings of the Fathpur-SikrI palace, tomb, 
and mosque. This last, which possesses a triumphal 
gate in the grand style and of an almost exclusively 
Persian aspect, is situated in the background of a 
rectangular court, surrounded with porticoes. This 
mosque is of triple formation. In the centre is a 
praying-place under a cupola like that of the Juma 
mosque at I^fahau ; on each side is a portacoed 
mosque, possessing a kind of closed maqsura as a 
milirab. Do not these three sanctuaries ^aced side 
W side suggest a trinitarian idea, that of the old 
Hindu Trinity ? The great mosque of Agra, also 
built by Akbar, already shows an increased tend- 
ency towards the Persian style ; similarly the tomb 
of Akbar at Sikandra, with its Persian porches. 
If the tomb of ItmSd-ud-daula at Agra, possibly a 
little Jainesque in appearance, has purely Persian 
details (arches, windows, ornaments), the T5j 
Mahal, erected by Slmh-Jah&n at Agra in memoir 
of his wife, the Rmpress Mumtftz-i-Mahal, is itself 
purely Persian as a whole and in details (built 
between 1630 and 1647). Twenty thousand artisans 
worked on it for seventeen years. But what 
interests us more than the particulars of its cost in 
time and money, is to see in what a_ masterly 
fashion the architect of this imposing building has 
been able, while preserving Persian devices and 
details invented, arranged, and reduced to rules 
for the use of brick and enamelled earthenware, 
and whUe transferring these forms to marble 
architecture, to deduce from them effects so novel 
and so striking that the Tfij Mahal_ rightly passM 
for one of the most wonderful buildings in the 
world. On a large platform measuring 95 ipetrM 
each way rises the Tfij, the pointed and slightly 
bulbous dome of which is about 210 ft. in extenor 
height. This cupola crorvns the hall containmg 
the tomb, supported by four accessory^ halls and 
four great pointed porches on the four sides. The 
whole builolng is of marble, inlaid with the 
kinds of bard stones, black or coloured marblM, 
w'ith parts gilded. In the interior the hall of the 
tomb, which holds only an imitation of the sarco- 
piiagM, is decorated even more luxuriantly than 
the exterior of the building. . 

The Taj forms the centre of a plan m which 
gardens, terraces rising one above another, arches, 
pavilions, basin-shaped reservoirs, and mMple aque- 
ducts combine into a whole of wonderful beauty 
and harmony. , 

The decorations of the palace of the early 
Mughals were in a style befitting their power and 
splendour, and the remains of their pmace a 
Delhi still exhibit portions admirable from ^ 
architectural point of view. Unfortunately, this 
wonderful effiorescence of art was only temporary : 
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the mansoleums of Golconda already seem heavy, 
badly put together, incoherent. After the power 
of the Mughals was shattered in consequence of 
the death of Anrangzib, several kingdoms rose 
on its mins, and this confusion was immediately- 
reflected in the most thorough disorder of archi- 
tectural tendencies. Decadence had set in beyond 
hope of cure. 

It is not necessary to mention any_ Chinese 
mosques here. Nothing in their decorations pre- 
sents any feature whatever which differs in 
character from the purely Chinese style. We 
shall conclude this account with a short chrono- 
logical list of the buildings of India. 


Hljr». 


606 

728 

748 

760 

82D 

929 

962 

962 

964 

968 

1036 

1040 


1188 


Christian 

Era. 

10th cent., Bnlldingi ot Ghazni, 
lltb cent.. Mosque of Eutab at Delhi. 

1209 Mausoleum of Alamuk at DelhL 
1823 Mausoleum ot Tughlaq at Delhi. 

1847 Mosque of Ealburga. 

1858 Mosque of Ehedim ar-Bossul at Gnr. 

1420 Great mosque of Ahmedabad. 

1622 Tomb of Shir-Sboh at Sbahabad. 

1645 B6bar summons pupils of the celebrated 
Turkish architect Sinan to India. 

1664 Tomb ot Humayun at Delhi, 

1666 Akbar makes Agra one of the most beautiful 
cities of India. 

1660 Akbar founds Fattpur-Sikri and its mosque. 
1626 Tomb of Mahmud at Bljapur. 

1680 As the result of a conference, the architect 
Isa Muhammad Is commissioned to build 
the TA] Mahal at Agra. 

1726 Buildings of Jaipur. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan in Syria 
and Egypt). — i. Mosques. — The mosque dates 
from the beginnings of Islfim. The simplicity of 
Mtislim worship demanded a simple plan, which 
was settled as early ns the first centuries of the 
Hijra. It consisted of a large square court 
(foAn), surrounded with' porticoes {riioSq), which 
were covered with a flat roof (saqf) supported by 
arches ((dj), with stone (hajar) columns Carniid) or 
brick {libn) pillars (ruhi). The elements of this 
plan seem to be borrowed, on the one hand, from 
the Persian palaces of the Ach:craenian type, per- 
haps, but indirectly, from the Egyptian palaces, 
and, on the other hand, from the Christian churches 
of E^’pt and Syria. 

Like the church, the mosque is oriented, but in the 
direction of Mecca {qibla), towards which, in accord- 
ance with a rule in the Qnr’fin {Sur, ii. 139), Mus- 
lims turn for prayer. The real orientation therefore 
depends on the latitude. In Syria it is to the S., 
in Cairo to the E. or rather E.S.E. In order to 
accommodate the crowd of worshippers, the por- 
tico on the mbla side is extended, and admits of a 
larger number of aisles than the other three. It is 
railed al-iicdn al-gibli, ‘ the oriented hall,’ in 
iiopular lanmiage liutan qibli or simply iUefin, 
fills praycrkoll is often divided into two parts by 


a railing of carved wood, the maq^ura. On the 
side facing the court it contains the platform 
{dikka) for the clerics (muballigh) who repeat the 
-words of the imam. At the back of the prayer- 
hall opens the niche {mihrdb), indicating the direc- 
tion of Mecca {qibla), with the pulpit {minbar) at 
the side, from which the high priest {imam) and 
the preacher (^afib) preside at prayer and divine 
service. 

This arrangement presents clear analogies to 
that of primitive churches. The court surround^ 
by porticoes, the centre of which is occupied by 
the nasin for ablutions {midff), recalls the atrium, 
which was also surrounded by porticoes, and 
adorned with a centre-basin for ablutions. The 
prayer-hall corresponds to the body of the church, 
the railing is a sort of rood-screen, and the mihrdb 
a miniature apse. Lastly, the minaret {man'dra, 
tna'dhana), perhaps derived from the steeple, and 
provided -with galleries for the call to prayer 
Xadhdn), became the -visible outward sign of the 
mosque. Like the primitive steeple, it has no fixed 
position, and is built sometimes in a comer and 
sometimes against a face of the building. These 
analogies are easily explained. The conquering 
Muslims, finding a more advanced art among the 
conquered peoples, took possession of it, and began 
by transforming a large number of churches into 
mosques. We may mention two famous buildings 
of this kind : the great Mosque at Damascus and 
the al-Aq?5 Mosque at Jemsalcm, which at the 
first glance betray their Christian origin. 

The style and methods of construction were 
modified during the course of time, particularly 
as to choice of materials, gateways; fapades, and 
minarets, profile outline of the interior arches and 
decoration ; but the general plan of the mosque 
remained the same until the Ottoman conquest. 

The classical and primitive name of the mosque 
was masjid, ‘ place of prayer.’ The Qur’fin does 
not contain any other expression, and the ancient 
writers designate by that name every mosque, 
large or sm;^. But towards the 4th cent, of the 
Hijra, on account of the progress of culture and 
of architecture, the mosque mvided in a fashion 
into two. The great Mosque, in which the congre- 
gation of worshippers {jama' a) attended the Friday 
service {jum'a), took the name of masjid cd-jamd' a, 
or m. Itl-jum'a, or m. jdmi'. Very soon it was 
called simply al-jdmi', ‘ the great Mosque.’ Since 
that time the word masjid has been reserved for 
mosques of the second rank, the number of which 
is constantly diminishing. No great Mosques 
continue to bo called ma^td except those of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem (al-Aq$fl). Tradition, 
following the Qur’fip, calls them by this name, 
and it ha-s thus remained popular. 

This evolution of terms traceable in litera- 
ture is reflected in the inscriptions, which furnish 
definite, official, and dated evidence. The great 
Mosque of Alimad ibn TalQn, built in Cairo in 205 
(870), still bears the name of masjid in its dedi- 
catoiy inscription. But two centuries later the 
Mosque of tbe Nilomctre, built in Cairo in 4K 
(1092), is called jdmi' in its three foundation in- 
scriptions. 

2 . Madrasas. — VTicn difTosing the Shfite heresy 
in Egypt and Syria, the Ffitimid khnllfs did not 
modify the general mosque-plan ; we meet with it 
again especially in those which they built in Cairo. 
But soon after their time the movement of religious 
ide.as and the political situation created by tbe 
Mongol invasions and by the dismemberment of 
the khallfate of Baghdad called forth in the Muslim 
East an orthodox or Sunnite reaction, direct^ 
^eciolly against'Alid or Shrito sects and dynasties. 
This religious (Ash’arite) and political (Sunnite) 
reaction caused a scries of reforms in all domains 
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of civilization. One of the moat important was 
the extension of the madrasa. Originating in 
Khorasan about the beginning of the 4th cent. 
A.H., the madrasa ■vvas at first simply a private 
sohool of religions sciences, t.c. of tradition, exe- 
gesis, and law, according to the Sunnite rites. 
But in the 6th cent. A.H. the Seljuk sultans of 
Baghdad, having become powerful vassals of the 
Abbasid khallfate, and the official protectors of 
Sunnism and Ash'arism, transformed the madrasa 
into a State institution, intended to produce a 
select body of officials for all branches of admini- 
stration. From that time the madrasa became a 
powerful centre of religious and political propa- 
ganda, the school of official Sunnism, and almost a 
government institution. It was in this form that 
it was introduced into Syria in the 6th cent. A.H. 
by the Sunnite Atabeks, particularly Nflr-ad-dln ; 
then into Egypt by Saladin. 

If the madrasa differs from tlio mosque in its 
character and purpose, its origin and history, it is 
also distinguished from it by its plan. When 
Saladin introduced it into Egypt, tnis plan was 
already settled : a small square court with open 
top {^ahn or od'a), enclosed by four high wails, 
with four halls (liwans) in the form of a Greek 
cross, opening on to the court by a high arcli 
('oqd), and, in the outer comers of the building, 
offices for the attendants and the work of the 
establishment. This symmetrical plan with four 
branches was admirably suited for the quadruple 
madrasa, i.e. the school devoted to the four chief 
Sunnite sects (^anajite, Shdfi'ite, Malikite, and 
J^anbalite). Each sect was installed in one of the 
four liwSns, as is testified by the inscriptions in 
the large madrasa of the Smtan Rasan, built in 
Cairo in 764 (1363). This plan seems to have 
originated in Syria. It is found in a curious 
Syrian monument, of a far earlier date than the 
Syro-Egyptian madrasas, the Qasr of 'Amman. 
Like the plan of the mosque, it combines elements 
of various origin s the liwans are arched in the 
Persian style (Sasanian palaces), but their arrange- 
ment in a cross around a central court recalls the 
symmetrical plan with two axes of certain Byzan- 
tine and Syrian churches, which the Qa^r re- 
sembles in many other architectural details. 

Like the mosque, the madrasa became in time 
modified in its style and methods of construc- 
tion. Thus, until the end of the 14th cent. A.D., 
its liwdns were covered with barrel-vaults {qabw 
or 'aqd) of brick (libn), following the Persian and 
Byzantine methods (without centrings). The last 
large vaulted madrasa is that of the Sultan 
Barquq, built in 788 (1386). Then the vaults were 
replaced by a flat wooden roof {saqf) and 

ceilings whose rich polychrome decoration merely 
disguises a serious decadence in the art of build- 
ing. The only vault that remained was that of 
the front arch of the four liwans opening on the 
court, built with arch-stones. But, in spite of these 
modifications, the plan and general arrangement 
of the madrasa subsisted until the Ottoman con- 
quest. 

The Sunnite reaction gave rise to some institu- 
tions analogous to the madrasa, particularly the 
dar al-hadith, the ‘ school of tradition ’ (Sunnite). 
But these establishments, not having the same 
political standing, remained in the background 
and created no type of architecture ; or rather, 
being simply varieties of the madrasa, they adopted 
its general plan. 

Under the Ayytlbids, who may have feared a 
troublesome return of the Shl'ite doctrines, the 
madrasa retained its character as a State institu- 
tion with political tendencies. Its first result was 
to destroy the FStimid school, the dar al-ilm, a 
Idnd of academy with eclectic tendencies, where. 


along with Shl'ite doctrines, were taught the 
sciences inherited from Persia and ancient Greece. 
But Sunnism did not encounter the Shl'ite sects 
only. The Crusades had stirred up another op- 
ponent, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Saladm 
and his succMsors, impeded by feudal administra- 
tion and political decentralization, had weakened 
but not destroyed these foes, who finally fell 
before Baibars. On the ruins of Ayyabid feudal- 
ism he founded the kingdom of the MamlQks, a cen- 
tralized State, defended by a regular army, and 
governed, from high to low, by a hierarchy of 
officials. With this powerful lever he overturned 
at once the Latin kingdom and the fortresses of 
the Assassins, the last bulwark of Shl'ite heresy in 
Syria. He aftenvards established his prestige in 
the eyes of the Muslim masses by welcoming to 
Cairo the WTeck of the khallfate of Baghdad, which 
had been overturned by HuIsm (1258). In re- 
establishing, for his own benefit, the duali^ of 
the spiritual and temporal powers, he re-tied the 
thread broken by the Mongol invasion, and com- 
pleted the work begun by the great Sunnites of the 
preceding century. 

Then tlie struggle ended, and the militant spirit 
of Sunnism, inspired by the Holy War (jihad), 
became softened and turned towards pious works 
and contemplative study. The madrasa, baring 
carried out its fighting rdle, had to lose for ever 
its original character and assume that of the 
mosque. All the large madrasas were then fitted 
up for the Friday service. The liwSn qibli, which 
was larger than the other three, served as prayer- 
hall andsheltered the pulpit and the milirab. Last 
of all the minaret came to give to the madrasa 
the complete appearance of a mosque. But it had 
acquired such prestige that, instead of merging In 
the mosque, it threatened rather to supplant it. 
While the number of the great Mosques of classical 
plan continued to diminish, that pf the madrasas 
of cruciform plan increased until the Ottoman 
conquest. 

This evolution is reflected in lingmstio usage 
also. The madrasas set apart for religious wor' 
ship took the name of madrasa lil-junia ; then they 
were called simply jdmi' like the great Mosqu^ 
MaqrizI, who drew up his Topography of Cairo m 
the first quarter of the 16th cent. A.D., gives this 
name to the majority of the large madrasas of the 
Mamluks. Finally, epigraphy officially established 
this use from the year 830 (1427). From that time 
the word madrasa fell into the background as the 
old word masjid had done. At the present day in 
Egypt it is applied exclusively to a civil pd lay 
school ; every great religious building is ajdmi . 

Thus the original mosque, the mimjid, became 
subdivided into great Mosque (j&mV) and sm^ 
mosque (masji^. The madrasa, in its turn, sub- 
divided into jami' and lay school. 'These two 
classes of jfimi' became blended in their purpose 
hut not in their plans. They remained distinct 
until the Ottoman conquest, which caused the 
mndrasa-plan to disappear. In Egypt and Sj^a 
the Ottomans continued to build jSmis on the 
plan of the great Mosques, but modified under the 
mfluence of the Turkish school, whose mosques 
are built on the St. Sophia plan (the dome type)- 

3. Monasteries. — The Sunnite reaction, which 
brought the madrasa from Persia to Egypt, mingled 
during its course ivith tributaries of ancient ongin, 
quite foreign to primitive IslSm. One of the most 
wportant was $ufiism, i.e. Eastern monastinsm 
ivith mystic tendencies of Persian origin, ihe 
public building of §flfiism is the Silf I mon^tery, 
the h&naq&h, a Persian word which penetrated 
with the ouilding first into Syria and then into 
Egypt, through Saladin, the founder of the farst 
Egyptian About that time it became 
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confused with the ribat, an Arahic word denoting 
an ancient military settlement, which had also 
become, by a profound change of the original idea, 
a Sflfi monastery. 

The ribat and the hanaqfih flourished under the 
Ayyubids, and then under the Mamluks, hut Avith- 
ont creating any real type of architecture. These 
monasteries sometimes assume the plan of the 
great Mosque (monastery of the Emir Shaiha in 
Cairo, 756 [1355]), and sometimes that of the 
madrasa (monastery of the Sultan Eaibars ii. in 
Cairo, 709 [1310]). Like these tivo types, they pos- 
sessed all the visible appliances for worship : 
minaret, prayer-hall, pulpit, and mihrdb. But 
their dependencies, fitted up for cenohi'tic life, and 
arranged in long lines of cells, rive a peculiar ap- 
pearance to their plan. Several curious traces of 
them stUl survive, especially in Cairo, where the 
monastery of the Sultan Inal (858 [1464]) affords 
the most complete specimen. 

At the Ottoman conquest the ribat and the 
^naqali gave way to the takiyua, the monastery 
of Turkish dervishes, the plan or which also came 
under the influence of the Constantinople school 
(porticoes with domes). We may mention, lastly, 
tne zawiya, a word which means, in the Muslim 
West, a cell, a hermitage, and then a real monas- 
tery, but which in Egypt is applied only to a 
very small mosque, an oratory, or a chapel. 

4 . Fountains and Schools. — Coimected with 
these three great types — the mosque, the madrasa, 
and the monastery — are tAVO secondary types, the 
taMl and the kuttab. Sabll means ‘ road ’ ; ft sabtl 
all&h, ‘ in the way of Allfih,’ ‘ for the sake of God,’ 
is said of ev’ery pious work, of the Holy War as 
Avell as of almsgiAung, and especially of founda- 
tions for the free use of the public. Now, in the 
East water is a treasure ; according to a saying 
attributed to Muhammad, to give a drink of Avater 
is one of the most meritorious charities. Every 
free foundation is a sabll, but the sabil par excel- 
lence is thojJMSh'c fountain. 

In Syro-ECTptian architecture, the sahll is 
rarely isolated. It is placed at the comer of a 
mosque, a madrasa, or a monastery, on the ground- 
floor, and can bo recognized by its two large square 
windoAA's at right angles, closed Avith beautiful 
bronze railings and decorated with charming carv- 
ings. Above the sabll is situated the primary 
school (kuttab or maktab), which is rendered con- 
spicuous at a ristanco by its elegant logria, open 
on both sides, in rows of arches on smril pillars. 
This graceful motif of the sabll-kuttdb suosisted 
until the Ottoman invasion. At that time the 
sabll became separated, first along with the kutt&b, 
and then quite alone. Its sMe has degenerated 
doAvn to our time, when .the fountain displays all 
the false taste of the modem Turkish school. 

5 . Mausoleums. — For the obscure dead a grave 
is sufficient. The illnstrious dead, not content 
Aidth a tomb, require a mausoleum. As far back 
as it is possible to go, the Syro-Egyptian mauso- 
leum possessed its OAvn peculiar architectural 
form : a cubical hall, square in plan, covered Avith 
a dome. Is this type a distant recollection of the 
ancient Egyptian mastaba ! It seems to be more 
directly connected Avith n Christian type, the 
kalybe_(i:a\ipj]), some traces of Avhich still survive 
in Syria. The problem of building the dome on 
a snnare plan, outlined in these old Syrian 
kalybes, receives in Muslim architecture the most 
varied solutions, which reflect the successive efforts 
and inventions of the Persians, Homans, and 
Byzantines. The transition between the square 
and tho_ circle is built of bricks dressed or ar- 
ranged in corbels, of beams covered with stucco, 
of hanging arches in semi-cnpolas, or of beautiful 
stone pendants like stalactites. The materials. 


proportions, outline of the square, of the drum, and 
of the dome, the decoration — all, in a word, that 
constitutes the style — changed from age to age, 
but the general plan remainwi the same until the 
Ottoman conquest. 

The classical name of the mausoleum is turba. 
But OB the dome was its most conspicuous feature, 
the name of the latter (yubba) Avas extended to 
the whole building. In literature and the Sjto- 
Egyptian inscriptions these tivo Avords are indiffer- 
ently applied to the mausoleum as a Avhole, i.e. 
the architectural envelope of the tomb, which 
itself is called gabr or madfan or margad or 
the last an Arabic word of Aramaio origin. 

The mausoleum is often built by itself, isolated 
in a cemetery. Sometimes there are several to- 
gether in a single enclosure (hosh), hut not forming 
an organic Avhole. Frequently the mausoleum of 
a great person is placed in the comer of a religious 
building Avhich he has founded. Like the weat 
Italian condottieri of the Kenaissance, the Sultans 
and Emirs, former slaves who had risen to fortune, 
and who were alivays uncertain of the future, 
took care to provide for their own tombs before- 
hand. 

This association creates three chief combined 
tTOes : the mosgue-mausoleum, the madrasa-mau- 
soteum, and the monastery-mausoleum. We may 
mention in Cairo : the mosque of the Sultan 
Shaih (823 [1420]), the madrasa of the Sultan 
Qnyt^Biiy (879 [1474]), and the monastery of the 
Sultan Faraj (813 [1411]), popularly called the 
tomb of Barquq. 

Wo find also more complicated typos, e.g. the 
monastery -madrasa -mausoleum. Wo may cite 
those of the Sultans Bargflq (788 [1386]) and Iniil 
(858 [1454]). All these combined types contain 
the sabil-kuttfib motif, and unite one or several 
minarets to one or several domes. They do not 
have special names. Tlio inscriptions of these 
huge builrings, agreeing with the literary texts, 
refer to them sometimes under one name and some- 
times under another, according to the part of the 
Avhole that they Avish to erariiasize. 

Like all the types of Syro^gyptian architecture, 
the turba disappeared after the Ottoman conquest. 
The name continued in use, but it refers to tombs 
of any kind. Since the 16th cent. A.D., Egypt and 
Syria have not had any mausoleums wortliy of 
their past. 

6 . Holy places and pilgrimages. — ^In spite of 
the express intention 01 its founder, Isitim at an 
early date adopted the worship of saints, and the 
belief in miracles accomplished by their inter- 
vention. This cult was too deeply rooted in the 
Oriental relirions for Mohammad to make it dis- 
appear. In Syria, especially, the old pagan cults 
connected with local gods, which had resisted 
Christianity, lay hidden under Islfim, Avhich had 
to tolerate while apparently as.similating them. 
The tenacity of these local traditions explains the 
manifold ongin of Muslim saints. Some of them 
are pagan gods, transformed by an association 
of ideas, Iwliefs, or mere words into Muslim 
saints ; others are the great personages in the 
CuFfin, Muhammad, Jesus, and the Jewish pro- 
phets ; others again are heroes of history, con- 
querors, or famous soverciras ; end others, ascetics, 
monks, or scholars, celebrated daring their life 
and canonized by the common people with their 
irresistible inclination towards the snpematuml. 
All these saints have their sanctuaries (mashhad). 
The belief in miracles wrought by their inter- 
vention makes these sanctnarics places of pil- 
grimage (matdr). 

The mashhad has not created any special type 
of architecture. As it is almost invari^ly erected 
at the grave of the saint, it takes the plan of tht 
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mausoleum. From the architectonic point of view 
it is simply a variety of the tnrba, perhaps the 
oldest, it is found in oil sizes, from the small 
chapel with a little dome, whitened with lime 
(maraduf, sAat^, wall, nabl, maqam), to the large 
classical mausoleum ; all have the dome on the 
square plan. The only one of these buildings 
that dsmrts from the traditional plan is the 
famous Dome of the Rock, the Quhbat a^-Sahra 
in Jerusalem, built by the Khalif 'Abd al -Malik, 
in 72 (691), and many times restored since then. 
Its huge dome, on a circular plan, surrounded by 
a double octagonal enclosure, harbours, along with 
the famous rock, a whole cycle of Jewish and 
Christian legends. This circular-octagonal plan, 
which tmdoubtedly proceeded from tliat of the 
Christian building prior to the Qubba, is found 
arain in a group of pre-Muslim Syrian churches 
(Bosra, Ezra, Qal'at Sim'an, etc.). Rut apart from 
the Dome of the Book and a few secondary build- 
ings derived from it (Dome of the Chain m Jera- 
saiem, mausoleum of the Sultan Qalawiln in Cairo, 
etc.), it has not been adopted in Syro-Egyptian 
architecture. 

Apart from the turba and the mashhad, the 
dome is used in only one instance in Syro-Egyptian 
architecture : a small dome, also called quooa, is 
erected in large mosques, at the back of the 
prayer-hall, in front of the mibrSb. This ancient 
feature may probably again be a relic of the 
church, namely, the dome which certain basilicas 
erect at the crossing of the transept in front of the 
choir. This was the only place used for the dome 
in the great Mosques until the Ottoman conquest, 
which systematically introduced domes over the 
porticoes and the prayer-halls of the great Mosques, 
after the style of the Constantinople school. 

Max van Berchem. 

ARCHITECTURE (Persian).— The account of 
the development of the architecture of Persia is 
almost synonymous •with the land’s own history. 
From the cruae beginnings in early Median or pre- 
Median times, bemre the 7th cent. B.c., we may 
trace the evolution of the buUdePs art do'wn to the 
Achcemenian period (B.C. 660-330), thence through 
the Seljuk and Parthian eras (B.C. 330-A.d. 224) 
and the foIlo-wing centuries of the Sasanian empire 
(A.D. 224-661). At the close of that period, in the 
7th cent. A.D., Iran was completely changed by 
the Arab conquest and subsequent Muslim sway, | 
from which epoch to the present time the history 
of Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
the study of the development of Muhammadan art, 

I. Early Iranian and Median period (before 
B.c. 650). — Our knowledge of the architecttiral 
conditions during the early Iranian and Median 
periods is limited in extent, both because of the 
absence of historic remains surviving from that 
remote date, and because of the lack of definite 
descriptions in ancient texts that might serve to 
elucidate the subject. Nevertheless, from inci- 
dental allusions in the Avesta, from references in 
the Greek historians, and from chance statements 
in later writings from which deductions may be 
drawn, we are able to form some sort of a picture 
of the architectural status in ancient Media, or 
Western Iran, and in early Baotria, or Eastern 
Iran. Herodotus (i. 96-99) affirms that, down_ to 
the time of Deioces, the founder of the Median 
empire, the Medes used to live in villages, and that 
they were first gathered into cities by Deioces 
when he made Ecbatana his capital, and fortified 
it as his royal residence. From the conditions 
portrayed in the Avesta, so far as that work may 
be regarded as reflecting the age in question, and 
from the sight to-day of -village after ■village of 
flat-roofed mud huts spread over much or the 
territory which once was ancient Media, we may 


infer that the primitive condition of architecture 
in that region of Iran was really represented by 
Herodotus statement, and that the same was true 
of ancient Bactria. But this judgment must not 
be pressed too far; for, while the Avesta refers to 
habitations of so crude a sort that they might 
be removed or destroyed if a man died in them 
(Vendidad, 'viii. 1-13), it also alludes to houses 
that were ‘strong, well-built, lofty, handsome, 
shining and conspicuous, constructed 'svith a special 
chamber, balcony, verandah, and enclosing wail, 
or erected with high columns, or with a thousand 
columns,’ as we know from a number of passages 
from which the adjectives here given are draum 
(cf. Vend. ii. 26 ; Yasna, Ivii. 21 ; Yasht, v. 101). 
The columnar architecture referred to in the last 
two attributes anticipates by many years the 
pillared halls of the Persian kings at Persepolis. 

The chief old Iranian terms for ‘house, 'apart from the Avesta 
valtma, 'abode' (Xatht, x. 80), and the old Persian hadU, 
‘palace’ (cf. the curious, though probably merely accidental, 
use of the lln^lstlcally cognate tSpavay to denote the palace ot 
the Persian tings in jEschylus, Pence, 4), are nmdna (Gathlc 
demdnd) and kata, the latter, however, being the ‘room’ rather 
than the ‘house' (the view that kata denotes ‘underground 
house,' expressed, e.g., by Geiger, is scarcely correct). 

The honses, doubtless simple in construction, 
were built of wood (cf. d&uru-upadarana, Vend. 
viiL 1) or were sometimes mere felt-covered tents 
(cf. netnatd-aiwivarana,’ ib.), althongb the use of 
bricks and mortar, being mentioned in connexion 
■with non - architectural construction (cf. Vend. 
vi 61, viii. 8, 10), was doubtless common also 
in building houses. Besides the ‘columns’ (or 
‘pillars’), ‘verandahs,’ etc., already mentioned, 
the Iranian houses had both doors and windows 
(Vend, vii, 15, iii. 29, etc.), though how they were 
closed, we know no more than how the entire 
house was roofed. It may readily he supposed, 
nevertheless, that the roofs were of reeds or turf 
laid on beams, or even of simple sun-dried bricks, 
such as are still utilized in Iranian regions (cf. 
Geiger, Ostiran. Knltur, p. 219), 

Turning from the Avesta to the description 
given by Herodotus (i, 98) of the fortified abode 
of Deioces at Ecbatana, we find a citadel that must 
have resembled an Assyrian or Babylonian 
Antrat. Its massive walls rose tier above tier in 
' seven circles, and were croivned by battlements of 
various colours, white, black, red, blue, and orange 
(probably coloured gypsum and glazed tiles), while 
tno ramparts of the topmost fortifications, where 
the palace stood, were decorated respectively with 
silver and gold. This description is probably not 
overdrawn if we may judge from the account 
which Polybius (x. 27) gives of the magnificence 
and gorgeous decorations of the temple or Aena or 
Anaias at Ecbatana (the goddess AnShita in the 
Avesta) in the 2nd cent. B.O. ; and the_ fact that 
we have no remains of such splendour is due not 
alone to the vandalism of Alexander, Antigonus, 
Seleucns Nicator, and Antiochus the Great, as 
described by Polybius, but also to the circumstance 
that the Medes probably constructed their build- 
ings largely of wood, sun-dried bricks, and clay, 
even thougn they were la-vish in adornment. 

As to the architectural style of their palaces, it 
is probable that tbe Medes, like the Persians after 
them, were largely influenced by Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, and Chaldasan models. Regarding 
religious architecture, we know practically nothing 
beyond the description by PoljtoiRSt referrea 
to ; it is a fact, moreover, that Zoroastnamsm 
does not appear to have been favourable to temple- 
building, for the Persians had no temples in tue 
Greek sense, as Herodotus (i. 130) expressly sta^ ; 
yet it is equally certain that they must have nan 
some sort of a sanctuaiy to protect the honest oi 
their sAcred fires, and siieh shrines are presuraen 
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by the Pahlavi writers of a later date to have 
existed in those early times (cf. Pahlavi Bahman 
Yasht, iiL SO, 37, 40 ; Zat-sparam, vi. 22, xi. 8-10 ; 
Bundahishn, xii. 18, 34, xvii. 7, etc.), so that it is 
ossible that the temple at Ecbatana, as described 
y Polybius, may have preserved some architec- 
tural features from ancient dap. In the mortuary 
customs enjoined by their religion, moreover, the 
early Iranians, whether Medians or Baotrians, 
macfe use of temporary structures, called dakhmas 
(wh. see) in the Avesta {Vend, iii. 9, 13, vii. 64, 
vi. 44-51, etc.), on which to expose the dead, just 
as their modem representatives, the Parsis (wh. 
see) and Gabars (wh. see) still follow the custom 
in their ‘ Towers of Silence’ ; but what the shape of 
these receptacles may hove been in ancient times is 
only a matter of inference. 

2. Achsemenian period (b.c. 550-330). — ^With the 
victory of Cyrus of Persia over the Median king 
Astyages, the supremacy of N. Iran passed to S. 
Iran, and a new dominion, the sovereignty of the 
Achffimenians, or the combined rule of the Medes 
and Persians, came into being. The architectural 
remains, both religious and civil, which belong to 
this period are abundant, and they show the art of 
the builder in early Persia at its zenith. Terraced 
platforms of massive masonry and palaces of stone 

f raced by halls with tall fluted columns, crowned 
y bull-headed capitals, were typical of the age. 
Ecbatana, Pasargadm, Persepolis, and Susa were 
the capitals of the Medo-Persian empire, and the 
chief seats, therefore, of architectural relics. The 
site of Ecbatana is now occupied by Hamadan; 
and there, or in its vicinity, are to be found por- 
tions of broken columns, and a few carved stones, 
remnants of walla that belonged to mined strac- 
tures, and may date back even to Median times. 
But as yet no systematic excavations have been 
carried on to determine their age, or tell whether 
extensive finds of a similar character may yet be 
made. If we leave Ecbatana out of account, the 
earliest remains of Achremenian architecture are 
to be seen at Pasargadaj, the capital of Cprus the 
Great, in the plain of the modem Murghab, be- 
tween Isfahan and Shiraz. As we approach it 
from the north, we first pass the remains of a 
ruined platform on the crest of a range of low hills 
overlooldng the plain. It was apparently designed 
to support an audience-hall of Gyms, but was never 
completed. Spread over the surface of the plain 
itself traces of the royal city are to be seen. 
Nearest to the ridge is a single shattered wall of a 
massive stone building which must have been 40 ft. 
high by 10 ft. square, and which may have served 
as a shrine for the sacred fire, although some 
authorities (on less good grounds, it seems) believe 
that it was n princely tomb. A second group of 
ruins lies not far distant to the south, and com- 
prises a high round column (not fluted), some 
angle-piers of an edifice that once surrounded a 
royal court, and a stone shaft consisting of three 
blocks, on the uppennost of which is inscribed in 
cuneifomi characters, ‘I Cyrus, the King, the 
Achremcnian.’ A huge slab stands somewhat to 
the east of this group, and on its face is carved in 
low relief a winged representation of the Great 
King, above whose head was similarly inscribed 
the derico of Cjuus just quoted, although the part 
of the stone containing it has been s.awn off and 
lost within the last century. Still another collec- 
tion of mins lies somewhat to tho south-east, and 
shows vestiges of pillars and stone door-sills 
grouped around a paved court that belonged to 
some edifice of Cyrus. 

Most important of all the mins is the tomb 
of Cyrus, which lies_ about a mile beyond in a 
south-westerly direction. It is known to bo his 
mausoleum from descriptions in the classics. The 


stracture resembles a small house, with a slightly 
pointed roof, and is made of a handsome whito 
sandstone resembling marble. It stands high upon 
a sub-basement, built of the same matenal and 
consisting of a large foundation plinth, nearly 60 
ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 2 ft. high, surmountea by 
a scries of six stone layers that form a pyramidal 
series of high steps approaching the mausoleum 
from every side. The mammoth blocks that 
make up the tomb itself were originally fastened 
together by iron clamps, but ivitEout the use of 
mortar; and so perfectly were they set that tho 
stracture still forms a compact whole, even though 
falling more and more into rain. The sepulchre, 
measured from the outside, is about 20 It. long, 
by 17 broad, and 18 high. A very low door in the 
western side serves as an entrance. The mortuary 
chamber measures lOJ ft. long, by 7i ft, wide, 
and 8 ft. high (the exact measurements in metres 
may be found in Jackson, Persia, jp. 288). It is 
needless to add that the chamber is now empty. 
In architectural style the tomb of Cyrus is thought 
to show Lycian influence, since somewhat similar 
burial edifices have been found in Asia Minor, the 
land first conquered by Cjtus after Media ; but it 
may also be possible that the idea of such a vault 
for the dead may have owed something to tho 
Avestan kata, ‘house,’ a temporary structure for 
the body before it was earned to the dakhma. 
Around the tomb, moreover, there once stood a 
decorative colonnade, os is clear from tho fragments 
of columns still upright, and a few hundred yards 
beyond it are the vestiges of a platform on which 
was once erected a habitation for the Magian 
priests who were custodians of the tomb, ns wo 
know from Arrian (Anabasis, vi. 29. 7). 

A single other vestige of Achmmenian archi- 
tecture, religious in its character, is found at some 
distance to the N.W. in the same plain ; it is in 
the form of the bases of two pltars, used by the 
Magi in celebrating their sacrificial rites, ns they 
did, in tho open air. 

lllustrotions and descriptions of Ml the arcbltecturM monu- 
ments in the llurghnh Plain arc to be found In tho works of 
Tcxlcr, Flandin and Coste, Kcr Porter, Stoire and Andreos, 
Dieulafoy, Perrot nnd Chipier, Cnnon, and Jackson : and they 
convey a good idea of the orchitccture of Cjtus’s capita!. 

Far grander than the ruined monuments of 
Pasargadaj are those of Persepolis, the capital of 
Darius, and Xerxes, nnd their successors. These 
tokens of a vanished empire are raread over a 
considerable area in the Plain of Murghab, some 
forty miles to the south of Cyrus’s capital. The 
first vestiges of this important series are the traces 
of tho lost city of Stnkhra, indicated by some 
broken columns, remains of portals, and scattered 
fragments of building blocks at the site now called 
Stakhr or Istakhr. The southernmost point of 
this city is now marked by a small granite stag- 
ing, some 40 ft. square and 7 ft. high, which tho 
natives call Takht-i T6'Hs, ‘ PeacocK Throne,’ or 
Takht-i Bnstam, ‘Throne of (tho hero) Bustnm.' 
A mile or so farther south rises the Platform of 
Persepolis itself, with its magnificent stairways 
and palace-crowned terraces, which the Persians 
call Takht-i Jainshxd, ‘Throne of Jamshld,’ after 
the legendary king of that name, or ChUiU Mituir, 
‘Forty Pillars,’ from the columns that remain 
standing. Although the site as a royal residence 
may date back to legendary times (cf. possibly 
Bilndahishn, xxix. 14), we know from an in- 
scription on the southern wall that it owed its 
origin ns a stronghold to Darius i., apparently 
about B.C. 616-^13, and it is generally believed 
that Greek designers were employed m its con- 
struction (see Justi, ‘Gesch. Irans^'in Geiger nnd 
Kuhn’s Grundriss, iL 448-449). Even when con- 
Bidercd apart from the edifices that stood upon it 
the platform b a remarkable piece of conotractive 
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art. It measures over 1500 ft. from north to 
south, varying from 20 to 50 ft. in height, accord- 
ing to the elevation of the three main terraces, 
and it has an expanse running hack eastward for 
nearly 1000 ft. until it merges into a low range 
of hills, called Kuh-i Bafymat, ‘ Mountain of 
Mercy,’ the sj)urs of which have been partly cut 
away to furnish material for its construction. 
By the aid of inscriptions, and judging from the 
position of the different ruins, the columns that 
remain standing, and the arrangement of the bases 
ol those that have fallen, as well as from the out- 
lines of the walls, portals, stairway approaches, 
and sculptured pediments, we are able to identify 
each of the buildings that once occupied this site. 
Opposite the Grand Staircase of approach at the 
northern end, is the Porch of Xerxes; 60 yards 
to the south stand the relics of the Audience Hall 
of Xerxes; still farther southward, and near a 
mound, are the better preserved remains of the 
Palace of Darius; while a short distance south- 
ward again, across a ruined courtyard, are some 
traces of a Palace of Artaxerxes m. Ochus, 
identified by an inscription on the stylobate. 
Directly behind this is the Palace of Xerxes 
himself, wth a minor edifice still farther back, 
while at some distance northward is the great 
Hall of a Himdred Columns, erected by Darius, 
with a portico near its south-western corner, show- 
ing in stone the king seated on his throne of state. 
The destruction of these gorgeous buildings is 
attributed to the drunken act of Alexander the 
Great, when he burnt the citadel after his victory 
over the last Darius ; but though the hand of the 
conqueror destroyed the beauty of the edifices and 
left them n ruin for all time, it could not obliterate 
those traces that still in after ages bear witness to 
their ancient glory. 

Some further remains of royal architecture are 
to be seen at Persepolis and in its vicinity ; they 
are the rock-hewn tombs of the Achajmenian 
Idngs. Three of these sepulchres are cut in the 
hills, behind the great platform already described. 
They are believed to be the mortuary chambers 
of Artaxerxes II. Mnemon (b.C. 404-358), of 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus (B.C. 358-337), and of 
Darius III. Codomannus (b.c. 335-330), if we are 
justified in regarding the unfinished grave as that 
of the last of the Achsemenians. More imposing 
in their situation and older in point of time are 
the four tombs carved in the rocky front of the 
necropolis cliff of Naksh-i Rustam, on the other 
side of the plain, about 6 miles north-west of the 
platform. These sepulchres, which were the 
model for the three later ones, are each hewn 
in the shape of an immense Greek cross, and sunk 
deep in the face of the rock. They are elaborately 
carved in architectural style to represent a fafade 
decorated ■with bull-capped pillars, two on either 
side of the doorway, and surmounted in each case 
by an entablature richly sculptured •with a bas- 
relief of the king, his subjects, and Ormazd. An 
inscription shows that one of these tombs was the 
sepulchre of Darius the Great; the other vaults, 
it is believed, belonged to Xerxes, Artaxerxes I., 
and Darina ii. A few yards distant from the 
tomb last named there is a square stone edifice 
which closely resembles the rectangular structure 
at Pasargadse, already mentioned, but well pre- 
served, and, like the latter, probably a fire-shrine 
rather than a tomb. Near the base of the 
necropolis hiU, but hidden from the shrine by a 
spur of the cliff, are the remains of two altars, 
he'wn out of the living rook and serving as fine 
examples of the stonecutter’s work for religious 
purposes in Achsemenian times. To the same age 
may likewise belong some rude cuttings in the 
rocks on the crest of the cliff, apparently designed 


as repositories for exposing the bodies of the dead 
in accordance ivith the ancient Zoroastrian custom, 
but the date is not certain. To a later age, how- 
ever, we must assign the seven sculptures cut iu 
the rock beneath the tombs themselves, since their 
subjects prove them to be of Sasanian origin. The 
list of Achmmenian tombs is to be supplemented 
by several other sepMchres, somewhat resembling 
tnose of Xaksh-i Rustam, but probably dating 
from an earlier period than they or the Perse- 
politan tombs, and ■without inscnptions or orna- 
mentation, excepting one which has a crude 
bas-relief. These are found near the village of 
Sahnah, between Hamadan and Kermanshah, at 
Hoi van in Western Persia, and Takhrikah in 
Azarbaijan, as well as elsewhere (see de Morgan, 
Mission scicntifiquc en Ferse, iv. 292-302, and 
Justi, op. cit. ii. 455, 466). 

The fourth and last of the great Achmmenian 
capitals was Susa, whose remains were first made 
known by Loftus in 1852, and were excavated ■with 
very important results by Dienlafoy in 1884, 1885, 
1886, followed by de Morgan in 1897, 1898, 1899. 
The site which they occupy was the ■winter 
residence of the Achmmenian kings and the old 
seat of government of Elam. The ruins extend 
over several tells, or hillocks, between the river 
Chaur, or Jaur, and the Kerkhah, in the vicinity 
of the modem Dizful and Shuster. Poor principal 
groups of remains are distinguishable, according 
to the results of the explorations that have been 
mentioned : They are, first, the tell, called the 
Citadel ; second, the Royal City, where stood 
the palaces of the successors of Darius; third, 
the traces of the city itself; and, fourth,_ the 
vestiges of the inhabited town along the river’s 
edge. If we may judge from the elaborate finds 
made by Dieulafoy, the Citadel and the Royal 
City must have made an imposing spectacle in the 
days of their pristine glo^ (see the plates in 
Dieulafoy, L’Acropole de Sttse) ; and the same 
investigator’s researches have revealed, among 
other ruins, the remains of the apaadna, _ or 
throne -room, of Artaxerxes n. Mnemon, which 
was erected on a site earlier occupied by a palace 
of Darius I. which had been destroyed by fire. It 
was here that the archreological expedition, led 
by Dieulafoy and his wife, discovered the frieze 
of archers and a lion-frieze, together ivith the 
remains of an enamelled staircase and various 
other objects that enrich our knowledge of early 
Persian architecture and art. _ In point of style 
the Susian remains are quite like those of Perse- 
polis, even as regards the character of the so- 
coUed ‘ Persepolitan column,’ and, like the latter, 
they are thought to show traces of Greek influence 
combined ■with Assyro-Babylonian elements and 
other features already mentioned, although they 
are so thoroughly Persianized as to possess an 
indmduality of their ovm. _ _ _ 

The ruins of one other edifice in Persia may be 
referred to here as belonging^ possibly to the latter 
part of the Achmmenian period ; it is the remains 
of the great temple of Anaitis (see AnahITA) at 
Kangavar, between Hamadan and Kermanshah. 

A portion of the N.W. wall of_ the stylobate on 
which the temple stood is still intact, ^d is 
cro^wned ■with the remains of a colonnade of 
pillars, while on the south-eastern side of the 
temple precinct there is a disordered mass of large 
granite blocks and columns, whose size convevs 
an idea of the vanished magnificence of the 
sanctuary which is now a mass of ruins. _ O^wmg to 
the presence of certain characteristics in the 
columns, which seem to show later Greek or Syro- 
Roman affinities, Dieulafoy and some others pro- 
pose to assign this temple to the Parthian penoo ; 
out, to the present writer, the evidence seem* 
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stronger in favour of attributing its erection to 
Artaxerxes Mnemon or some other of the later 
Achtemenians. Por the sake of completeness it 
should be added that Dieulafoy, on the contrary, 
assigns to the Achromeninn period some of the 
ruins at Firuzabad and Sarvistan in S.'W. Persia ; 
but other authorities, like Perrot and Chipiez, de 
Morran, and Giwet, are better justified in assign- 
ing tliem to the Sasanian epoch. 

3 . S^uk and Parthian periods (B.C. 330-A.D. 
224). — Ihe interremum of seventy years occupied 
by the sway of Alexander’s direct successors and 
the Seljuk rule exercised no appreciable effect 
on Persian architecture, unless it was to extend 
the sphere of possibility for Greek influence. The 
Parthians were Philhellenes, as is shown by their 
employing the Greek language and Greek devices 
on their coins ; hut they were not great architects, 
as is clear from the Parthian mins — practically the 
only ones surviving — at Hatra and at Warka, 
although these are built with crude solidity, if 
not with beauty of design. The structure at 
Hatra, the modem al-J^adhr, in Meso^tamia, 
was either a p Jace or a temple, or possibly both 
combined in a single precinct, for which reason it 
is commonly spoken of as a palace-temple. The 
mins show a hrownish-grey limestone edifice, 
366 ft. long, 210 ft. broaa, and with thick walls 
proportionately high. The building consists of a 
series of seven large chambers arranged side by 
side, with several smaller rooms leading into 
tliom, and a large square hall— apparently a 
throne-room — added in the rear near tiie left-hand 
comer of the edifice. The front of the building 
was, for the most part, open, so that the light 
was good, and it was probably shaded by awnings. 
The walls of the greater apartments were 
strengthened by pilasters, and decorated by bas- 
relief sculptures and ornamental friezes, which 
added to the effect of the general architectural 
design. As to its date, the palace-temple at 
Hatra may be assigned with reasonable probability 
to the latter half of the Parthian period, or 
between the 1st and 3rd cent, of the Christian 
era, since the city was in a flourishing condition, 
and able to resist the siege of Trajan in A.D. 116, 
and of Severns in A.D. 198, but was a deserted 
ruin in the 4th century. 

The second of the Parthian architectural remains 
is found at Wartxt, the ancient Erech, on the 
Euphrates, a city mentioned in Gn 10'". This 
ruin consists of a sepulchml chamber built over a 
tomb in which was found a coffin of the Parthian 
period. The description which Loftus gives of 
this structure, with its bases of columns, capitals, 
cornices, friezes, and bits of painted plaster, shows 
that the Parthians in later times were not averse 
to decoration and artistic touches in their buildings, 
even if they had aflectcd a mde simplicity in 
earlier times. This fact is further borne out by 
the account of the palace at Ctesiphon, as given 
in PhUostratus’ Life of Apollonius (ed. Olearius, 
L 25). According to de Morgan (Mission scicn- 
iifquc tn Ferst, ii, 137 and plate lix.), there is a 
min of a Parthian palace or temple at Velozjord, 
near Kangavar, and mention has already been 
made of the riew which would as.sociato the 
rained temple at Kangavar wdth the Parthian era. 
The scarcity of Parthian remains is probably to 
bo aoconntcd for, ns in other cases, by the fact 
that brick was more largely used than stone in 
the construction of their buildings. As to origi- 
nality in architectural art, it may bo added that 
the Parthians arc crotlited with the development 
of the arch- and tunnel-shaped roof, in contrast to 
the flat ceiling and square lintel of the Achjcmenian 
period. 

4 . Sasanian period (A. D. 224-66 1 ). — The Sasanian 


monarchs, unlike their Parthian forerunners, were 
great huUders, and distant architectural rivals of 
the Achremenians. An enumeration of the places 
where monuments that date from their reign are 
found would take in a large part of Persia, as is 
clear from such a list as that given by Jiisti 
(op, cit, ii. 640-541). These remains show advances 
in constructive art over the Parthian period, more 
especially in the development of the dome, an 
outgrowth of the arched vault, and in the elabora- 
tion of the facade of such a palace as that at 
Ctesiphon, whoso high recessed entrance, with 
galleried panels on either side, anticipates the 
sweeping curve of the grand portal and the panelled 
front which is t^ical of the mosque and madrasa 
architecture in Muhammadan times. The standard 
of royal magnificence under the Sasanians is shoivn 
in the ruins of Qa?r-i Shirin, the castle built by 
Khusru II. Parviz (A.D. 600), for his favourite, 
on the road between Baghdad and Kermanshah, 
and is evident in the sculptured grotto at T5q-i 
Bustan, near the latter city. To about the same 
epoch belong the ruins at Mashito and at Ammlln 
(the ‘Rabbah of the children of Ammon’ of 
Dt 3”), ns well as the palace called Aivnn-i 
Khusru, not far from Susa. The religious archi- 
tecture of the period is represented by the remains 
of numerous lire-temples, like the alash-Kadah, 
near Iffah&n, and that at Abarguh or at Janr, in 
the district south of Shiraz ; or, again, by a por- 
tion of the crumbling sanctuary of brick at Tflq-i 
Sulaiman, south-east of Lake Urumiah. The 
stylo of construction of a Sasanian caravanserai 
may bo judged by the stone ruins, said to be the 
work of Khusru I., ‘Anflshirvan the Just’ (A.D. 
631-679), at Aghuan, between Teheriln and Meshed. 
Sasanian architectural engineering is illustrated 
by several bridges and dams, as at Dizful and 
Suustor, or the stone aqueducts, descriptions of 
w'hich may be seen in the standard works men- 
tioned at the end of this article. 

5 . Muhammadan period (from A.D. 661). — As al- 
ready stated, the history of the Muhammadan period 
of" Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
Muslim art, and the best examples of its develop- 
ment are found in the mosques, the religious 
edifices which supplanted the old fire-tcmplcs after 
Persia adopted Islam as its national faith, andl 
which are characterized by towering domes (some- 
times bulbous in shape), high fafadcs with immense 
recessed arches, graceful minarets that give balance 
on either side, and ornamental exteriors decorated 
uith glazed tiles smd scroll-like arabesgues. The 
architectural remains of the first period of the 
IChalifate, the Umayyads and AbbSsids (A.D. 661- 
847), have mostly been destroyed by the long 
series of wars that have devastated Persia from 
time to time ; but the foundation of the mosque 
of Harfln al-BashId at Kazvin (A.D. 786) be- 
longs to that epoch, and a mosque at Shiraz, 
built in the latter part of the 9tti cent, by the 
Safarid Ainr ibn Laitfa, is numbered among the 
older remains. To the early Ghaznavid age 
(10th cent. A.D.) may possibly belong the tower- 
like tombs at Eai and Ilamadan, but it is more 
prolxible that they come from the later Seljuk 
era (roughly, 1030-1160) or from the Mongol age 
(1160-1260). The same is tnio of a crumbling 
mausoleum at Tub, near Meshed, as it is said to be 
the tomb of the poet Firdausi, who died in the 
year A.D. 1020; but although the poet’s grave is 
actually near by, it is more likely that the 
structure is of Seljuk origin, since it closeh- 
resembles the mausoleum built by Sultan Sanjar 
at Merv about 1150. Good examples of the earlier 
Mongol period are to bo seen in the tower-tombs 
of Jcnghiz Khan’s grandson Ilalfigfl (d. 1265) and 
his queen at Maragho, the royal scat of the 
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Mongols in north - western Persia ; while the 
mausoleum of Uljaitu Khodabandah (d. 1316) is 
of the later Mongol period. The best illustration 
of the architecture which flourished during the 
rule of the Tartars, after Timur’s invasion, is the 
beautiful Masjid-i Kabud, or ‘Blue Mosque,’ 
erected in 1403 by Shah Jahan at Tabriz. 
Muhammadan architecture in Persia reached its 
height in the reign of Shah Abb5s the Great 
(1686-1628), and is well illustrated by the Masjid-i 
Shah, or ‘Royal Mosque,’ erected in 1612 at 
Isfahan, and by the other imperial edifices of the 
same ruler. The architectural activity of Shah 
Abbas was not confined to his capital, however, 
or to palaces and places of worship, but was 
exercised in the construction of caravanserais, 
bridges, and other useful structures in many parts 
of Persia, so that his name is widely Known 
throughout the land as the patron of the builder’s 
art. 

The cities which best show the diflerent styles 
of Muhammadan architecture are those which had 
the honour at one time or another to be the royal 
capital, like Isfahan, Kazvin, Tabriz, Sultanlya, 
and Shiraz; but hardly of lesser fame are Kum, 
Kashan, Meshed, Bustan, and ArdabU. Modem 
architectural tendencies are best observed in the 
present capital, Teheran, where it is possible 
to see even European elements combined with 
the most conservative features of the past. When 
viewed as a whole, it may he said that Persia’s 
contribution to tlie history of architecture, if 
not distinctly original, is, nevertheless, consider- 
able, and deserves the attention of the student 
of religions art as well as the architectural 
specialist. 

liiTEUATonE. — For ft general description consult Perrot- 
Cbipiez, Hist, it Fart dans I'antiquiU, v., Paris, 1890 ; Gavet, 
L’Arl ptrsan, Paris, 1895 ; Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur tm Alter- 
thum, Erlangen, 1^2, pp, 210-222 ; Sftladin, Jfanuel d'art 
mxtsulman, T. ch. iv. OEcole Persane'), Paris, 1007. For 
special discussions, iilustrative drawings, and photogmpbio 
reproductions, see Flandin-Coste, Voyage en Perse, 8 vols., 
Paris, 1843-64 ; Texier, Description de I'Arminie, la Perse, 
et It ilisopotamie, 2 vois., Paris, 1842-46 ; Dieulafoy, L'Art 
antique de la Perse, 6 vols., Paris, 1884-80, and L'Acropole de 
Suse, Paris, 1890-92; Mme. Jane Dieulafoy, .1 i'ure ; jourTiol 
de fouilles, 188l,S6, Paris, 1888 ; de Morgan, Mission scien- 
tifique en Perse, iv., Paris, 1890; Rawlinson, The Fine Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 4 vols., London, 
1862-07, The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, London, 1873, 
The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, London, 1870, ana 
The Story of Parthia, New York, 1893, pp. 872-386; Justi, 
' Gesohichte Irans ’ in Geiger and Kuhn’s Orundriss der iran. 
Philologie, il. 447-467, Strassburg, 1806-1904 ; Sarre, Denk- 
mdler persischer Baukunst, Berlin, 1901. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

ARCHITECTURE (Phcanician). — Worship - 
pers of the powers of nature, it is not surprising 
that the Pliocnicians, in the earlier stages of their 
national existence, should have discarded the work 
of the architect and builder, and taken to worship- 
ping in the ‘ high places ’ so often referred to in the 
Old Testament. That these were natural emi- 
nences, and not artificial erections, like those of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, is quite clear from 
the statements concerning them. They were 
within easy access from the cities, and thither 
the people resorted when assembling for worship. 
How common they were may be gathered from 
the fact that they were the customary places for 
worship among tne Israelites until the 7th_ cent. 
B.O.* The oracle on Carmel, which, according to 
Tacitus and Suetonius,t Vespasian consulted, was 
possibly a sacred place of this kind. The god 
consulted had neither statue nor temple, but only 
an altar which was much revered. This altar 
was probably of unhewn stones, like the one dedi- 
cated to Janweh upon that same mount Carmel 
which Elijah re-burlt and consecrated anew on 

• HastIngB’ DB il. 881>>. 

1 Tao. BisU U. 78 ; Suet Vespasian, 6. 


the day when he confounded the prophets ol 
Baal.* 

In all probability the Phoenicians would have 
continued worshipping in the same way, ivithont 
temple and image, had it not been for foreign 
inflnence. The close relations, however, which 
the Phoenicians had with Egypt, brought them 
under the influence of that nationality, with its 
splendid temples and elaborate ritual, and the 
result was that they sought to imitate them, 
though they did so only to a certain extent, as far 
as our present knowledge goes. 

The most perfect of the small imitations of 
E^ptian temples is that now called al-Ma’bed, 
‘the temple,’ at Amrit near Tarths. This erec- 
tion is bmlt in a court, 62 yds. by 60, hewn in the 
rook and levelled, the S. wall being about 16 ft. 
high. If there ever was any wall on the N. or 
front side, as is probable, it has now disappeared, 
and is replaced by a hedge. Remains of columns 
near the comers of the court suggest that the 
walls were flanked by cloisters. The ‘ temple’ is 
in reality a cella,t and stands on a square mass 
of rock more than 10 ft. high and about 18 square, 
being composed of three enormous blocks of stone 
covered with a monolithic roof. The blocks having 
been superimposed, the structure was apparently 
carved out in the form it now presents. The 
opening is towards the N. ; and the plain cornice 
wth which it is decorated is the usual Egyptian 
one, advancing in front over the anterior face of 
the rock. It is thought probable that the entabla- 
ture was supported by columns of metal.^ The 
ceiling is vaulted. The flooring Avithin is slightly 
sunken, and is flanked by narrow platforms or 
benches, graded and sloping upwards towards the 
back, possibly to render those taking part in the 
ceremonies more visible to the people outside.^ 
Slots for a rod at the opening suggest that a 
curtain hid the interior from the passers-by when 
there was no public ceremony, ana square sunken 
holes near the entrance seem to mark the positions 
of candelabra or, perhaps, sacred columns. Renan 
has suggested that the rock-hewn court may 
ancienfiy have been covered with water from a 
spring near, when the wall on the N. was in 
existence; and the appearance of the surface con- 
firms this. If that be the case, it resembled two 
other similar sanctuaries near 'Ain ‘ the 

Serpent-Spring.’ The more complete of these is 
a little monolithic chapel, now in ruins. It wm 
rectangular in form, with a square opening in 
front, where it has an Egyptian cornice sunuounted 
by urffius-serpents. It rested upon a reotangmar 
block of stone about three metres thick W five 
wide, carried by a plinth of much smaller dimen- 
sions. On each side of the great rectangular stone 
are traces of a little stairway, which gave aweM 
to the platform formed by its upper 8urface.§ This 
shrine was about 6 '60 metres hi^i, and its slightly- 
vaulted ceiling was sculptured in_ relief with two 
great pairs of wings, one pair springing from the 

f lobe flanked by two ursei, and the other seemingly 
aving as its centre an eagle’s head. 

Facing the chapel just described, and about 
10 metres to the E., are the base and lower part 
of another chapel, nearly like it, but seemingly 
rather larger. There is hardly any doubt that 
they both formed part of the same architectural 
scheme, and it is possible that one was dedicatea 
to a god and the other to a goddess, his spouse. 
They rise out of the water of a small lake or ponu 

•IK 1830-33. Tliere was also a ‘ hleh placs ' ftt Gezsr, ylthoiil 
ft temple, and marked off by monoliths or ‘pillars such »a ar 
often mentioned in the OT. 

t Kenan, Mistionde Phinicie, pi. 10 ; Perrot-Ohipfe*. PhAueie, 

Renan, ib. pL 10 ; Perrot, ib figs. 185, 187. 

{ Kenan, {6, pL B ; Perrot, ib. 6g. 188. 
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supplied by the spring, and it is possible that this But it •will be asked; Were these two forms— 
was also the case in ancient times. Backed ^ the ‘high place ’and the chapel or monntain-shrine 
verdure, it must have been a secluded and sum- — the only architectural creations of the Phoenicians 
ciently pictnresjne spot, and the dilBculty of for the purpose of worship ? All that can be said 
access to the shrines would naturally prevent their is that they are the principal forms found. It 
desecration.* seems not improbable, however, that they had 

It is improbable, however, that these remains others, and, as is well known, the temple of 
show the common religious architecture of their Solomon at Jerusalem was built by workmen 
time, and the fanes of Astarte at Sidon and and material supplied to that king by Hiram of 
Melqart at Tjre were undoubtedly much more Tyre. If not in that king’s structure, there is 
important and imposing structures, though at least in the temple as described by Ezekiel 
Herodotus’ description of the latter (ii. 44) does (40’-43” etc.), according to Chipiez’s restorations,* 
not enable any idea of its form to be gathered ; a certain likeness to the Phmnioian temples as 
to all appearance he was most struck by its two shown on the coins of Cyprus, which seem to have 
pillars ((TT^Xat), ' one of pure gold and the other of been erections of imposing architectural appear- 
an emerald stone of such size os to shine by night.’ once. 


Another important shrine was that of Eshmftn on 
the left bank of the Nahr Auli, about an hour 
N. of Sidon. This was a rectangular erection 
built apparently on the side of the slope, remains 
of the walls and masonry of the terraces being still 
in existence. The slope looks towards the N., 
and it is possible that the sanctuary to EshmAn 
was a shnne like that at Amrlt, which has the 
same orientation. Large numbers of votive 
statuettes were found on the site. The stones 
of the shrine, however, seem to have been long 
ago carried away by the inhabitants of the country 
to build their houses ivith, and some, 'with holes, 
are used in olive-pressing.f 
Of greater importance, perhaps, are the indica- 
tions available for the architecture of the temple 
at Gebal, made known by coins of the Roman 
period.J On the left is shown a chapel, the front 
surmounted by a pediment The whole front was 
open, flanked by punsters supporting the pediment. 
At the top of the steps giving access to the interior 
was a tripod table, perhaps for ofierings, and a 
strange emblem surmounted the point of the roof, 
which seems to have been decorated on each side 


with three rows of sunken panels. 

Naturally the architecture of this building sug- 
gests Greek influence, and to all appearance it is a 
simple reproduction of the Egyptian shrine, but it 
may be noted that Babylonian architecture had 
something analogous (sec p. C82), and may have 
been the true origin of the structure.^ What ^vould 
seem to be due to Greek influence is the pointed 
roof. 


The real ancient part, however, •was probably 
the structure on the right, which sho'ws a colonnade 
to which access was gained by a flight of stops, 
and a large courtyard, •with columns — a kind of 
arcade— behind. The representation of this build- 
ing was evidently altogether too much for the 
die-sinker, whose ideas of perspective were on 
a level with those of the Assyrians. _ Above the 
cornice of the colonnade is an erection of open 
work, behind which one secs a conical object 
towering high in the open — the emblem of the 
god of the place, corresponding with the sacred 
stones in wich the divinity was supposed to 
reside.§ 

And hero we again have the ‘high place,’ not 
formed out of the solid rock by the laborious 
quarrying of all the mass which was not needed, 
but by an enclosure of hc'wn stone, ornamented 
•with n colonnade all round. This was naturaljy 
much more elaborate than the simple clearings in 
the open, and also more icsthctic than the hill- 
enclosures marked ofT by simple rows of tall 


stones. 


• Renan, JfCjriert, pi. 9; rerrot-ChlpIe:, Fhfnieit, Cf. 1S9. 
t Von Landan, rcrtdu/je A'acfiHeJitm utrr dit iei hihmun- 
Urnpd bn Sidon f/furidonm phbnitUcher, Alirriutnor, Tritb 
plans, etc., bp Makridr Hey from J!B, 1902. 

t Dotmldson, ArcMlfebura /iunismatiea, Xo. S3; rerret, 
Ph/r-ieit, Be. 19. 

S Upon these object* »« p. ES4. 


In Cyprus the most famous temples were those 
of Paplios, Amathus, Idalium, and Golgos, in 
which places wore Phoenician settlements, os also, 
probably, at Citium (now Lomaca), Salomis, and 
other sites. From Cypriote coins,t an idea may 
be gained of the celehrated temple at Paphos, 
dedicated to Venus or Astarte. It consistea of a 
central erection — a kind of pylon — in the form of 
two narrow towers connected, in the upper part, 
by a chamber or chambers furnished •with three 
•windows. Below this was the entrance, in which 
the spectator could see the sacred liguro adored 
there — a conical stone surmotintod by a naive 
indication of a head, and two rudimentary arms. 
Perrot suggests that the size of the opening has 
been purposely exaggerated by the engraver in 
order to exhibit the divine image, which was, in 
reality, not at the entrance, but at the far end of 
the sanctuary. On each side of the pylon were 
porticoes or colonnades, flat-roofed, hardly more 
than half the height of the central portion, sur- 
mounted by images of the doves sacred to the 
goddess. Under these arcades objects like cande- 
labra are sho'wn, the upper part arranged cither 
for the purpose of giving light or for the burning of 
incense. Above the upper structure, and between 
the two towers, are shown a star and the crescent 
moon — emblems of the goddess. The space in 
front of the building seems to be represented 
paved, and enclosed by a semicircular railing, 
proidded •with a double gate. Within this en- 
closure is a dove, apparently seeking food. The 
details vary somewhat in the diflerent coins, i and 
it is to be supposed that the engraver had no 
intention of giving more than a general idea of 
the building, so that numerous accossorics have 
been omitted. According to Hi Ccsnola, the 
body of the edifice •was rectangular, 67 metres by 
60, surrounded by a court-yard 210 by 164, more 
or less. As it is based upon actual exploration, it 
is to bo preferred to the plan given by Gerhard 
after the indications of travellers who visited the 


site in the early years of the 19th cent. ;§ but how 
the latter could have obtained the exceedingly 
probable details of the interior which he gives is 
difficult to understand. According to his plan, 
there were two enclosures, the first provided •with 
four entrances, and surrounded by a colonnade. 
A doorway admitted to the second enclosure, in 
which was the temple. There wc see the semi- 
circular railing, the paved forecourt, the sites of 
the towers, the central portion of the building, 
divided into a vestibule, a largo hall, and a 
sanctuary wherein was the sacred image; like- 
wise the lateral structures, each with four 
chambers, to which admuwion was gained only 

' PMTOt-Ch!p!ei, rot fr. pp. SC3, XTS, SS3, »ad pi r. 

f Ooirnliot, PMi<Aont de tcrdCjuiU, pt ilr., p. SOS; Pirrot- 
Coipiti, /’Wr.iof, Cg. 1K>. 
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from the large central hall, and one (that at the 
end) -which could be entered only from the 
sanctuary. The two plans are so different that 
one asks whether they could have been taken 
from the same remains. According to Tacitns,* 
the stone_ emblematic of the goddess was in the 
open air, indicating that the place where it stood 
had no roof; notAvithstanding this, it is said 
never to have been wet Avith rain. This rather 
favours Di Cesnola’s plan, which, however, does 
not agree Avith the picture on the coins. Probably 
further exploration is needed. 

In the neighbourhood, but nearer to the sea, 
Di Cesnolat_ found two conical stones still in 
position, Avhich, it is suggested, are all that 
remain of some sacred spot — perhaps the tradi- 
tional landing-place of the goddess Avhen she first 
visited the island. If this be correct, the site AA’as 
the sjpot where the pilgrims to the sacred places on 
the island commenced their pious Ausits. Perrot 
suggests that this site is represented on another 
Cypriote coin,4: in Avhich tAA'o sharply - pointed 
cones are shoAvn, one on each side of tAvo columns, 
resembling the side-posts of a doonvay, standing 
on bases, and connected at a distance of about 
three-quarters of their height by joists, intended, 
to all appearance, to hold them in position. The 
whole seems to have been proAuded Avith some 
protectiA'e covering of the nature of an a-wning. 
Under this seeming doorway is a conical object 
on a plinth, surmounted by a flat top, on Avhich 
stands a dove, the emblem of the goddess. In 
front is a semicircular enclosure Avith a single 
central gate. The M'liole shoAA's a simple form of 
the temple at Paphos, AA'ithout the lateral struc- 
tures or aisles. 

At Golgos the temple Avas a parallelogram,§ the 
roof supported by five rows of three columns each. 
There Avere two doors, one S., the other E. A 
large cone of grey stone found on the site implies 
that the building Avas dedicated to the goddess 
of Paphos. It resembles in form, but on a large 
scale, the terra-cotta cones found in such numbers 
at Telloh in S. Babylonia. Many figures of 
Avomen holding or suckling their children, and 
cows suckling their calves, Avere discovered at 
many points on the site. Numerous pedestals, 
each of Avhich anciently bore a statue, and some 
of them two, were found. Ceccaldi, Avho studied 
the objects disinterred there, has given a very 
Auvid picture of the appearance of the temple when 
it Avas still standing. Its four walls Avere of sun- 
baked brick covered Avith Avhite or coloured cement, 
and the pillars Avere of wood, Avith stone capitals, 
the tAvo sides of the roof Avhich they supported 
having only a very slight slope, forming a terrace, 
like the present Cypriote roofs. The roof was of 
wood covered Avith reeds and mats, upon which 
was spread a thick layer of earth beaten down 
hard. The exterior was therefore of a very simple 
appearance. The interior Avas lighted only ny 
means of the large doorways, Avherein one saw a 
motionless and silent croAvd of stone-carved figures, 
their features and robes tinted with the colour of 
nature, surrounding the mystic cone as perpetual 
worshippers. Shrine-like stone lamps illuminated 
the grinning ex-votos hanging in recesses on the 
walls, Avhi^ last Avere adorned with curious 
pictures. Strange sculptures adorned the circuit 
of the building, where the slanting rays of light 
were reflected on the white and polished tiling of 
the floors. 

* jETisl. ii. 3. 

t Di Oesnola, Cyprxu, p. 214; Perrot -Ohipiez, Phinteie, 
fig-. 203. 

} Gerhard, Akademische Ahhandlungen, xlUi. 17 ; Perrot- 
Chipiez, ib. fig. 202. 

5X)i Cesnola, Cypnu, p. 139; Perrot -Ohipiez, PlUmeit, 
fig. 201. 


This is a vivid and probable picture, of which, 
hoAvever, some of the details require verification. 
Perrot suggests that this buildmg Avas simply a 
treasury or museum belonging to the real temple. 

A feAV underground buildings exist, the most 
notoAvorthy being the crypt at Curium,* in which 
were found many objects of value. Having de- 
scended the steps and passed along a short passage, 
one finds three successive bayed rooms, and at 
right angles Avith these, a fourth, Avith a further 
length of the passage. This interesting and Avell- 
built structure seems to have been used as a 
treasure-chamber, but whether it Avas originally 
mtended for such is uncertain. That at Lamaca 
is knoAvn as the Panaghia Phaneromini. Enormous 
blocks, ns well as small stones, have been used in 
this construction, which consists of a vestibule 
with a door leading to a small chamber, withhi 
Avhich Avas found an old spring, probably some 
sacred source. The roof was formed of tAvo large 
blocks of stone considerably arched on the under 
side. It has been thought to be a tomb ; but in 
vieAV of the existence of the spring, this is unlikely. 
It Avas probably a sacred Avell, much resorted to 
by the inhabitants and the people of the neigh- 
bouring port. 

Far behind the perfection of the temples of 
Phoenicia and Cyprus are those of Malta and 
Gaulos (now Gozzo). Artistically and architec- 
turally, a Avide gap separates them from the struc- 
tures of the Plioenicians, but the conical (sacred) 
stones found therein have caused them to be re- 
garded as certainly Phoenician. Evans and others, 
however, are of opinion that these buildings are 
really Libyan. At Gozzo there are tAVO temples,t 
side by side, and joined together by a Avail, 
Avhich forms n kind of rough fa 9 ade. Passing 
through a narrow entrance, one reaches, in the 
case of the larger building, &st a small and after- 
Avards, continuing along the passage, a larger hsil 
arranged at right an^es thereto. The rear ter- 
mination of the building is an apse in the form of 
a semicircle, and the Avhole suggests the arrange- 
ment of a church choir with deep bays._ In con- 
sequence of its nearness, the smaller building has 
the first hall larger than the_ second, and the semi- 
circular apse at the end is decidedly smaller; 
otherwise the arrangement is in both cases the 
same. In the various apses of which the buDding 
consists, the ground is made to mount by means 
of steps and moping pavement. Barriers possibly 
railed off these raised bays, Avhich then resembled 
the chapels in Catholic churches. It was in the 
right-hand bay, in the first ball, that the cone was 
found Avhich gave the cine to the nature of th^e 
structures. Though symmetrically planned, the 
individual bays are not by any means regular m 
shape, and the stone supports for the fumitture or 
sacred objects of the shrines seem to be placed 
AAuthout any attempt at orderly arrangement. 

Still more irregular in shape and _ careless m 
arrangement is the temple of Hagiar Kim,J Malta, 
in which, moreover, the Avant of care and reCT- 
larity extends also to the arrangement^ of the 
stones that form the walls, which are m some 
cases of enormous size.§ There are two entrances 
giAung access to two bays or apses on the E. and 


* Di iCesnoIa, Cypnu, p. 304, reproduced in Perrot-Ohipiez, 
'hinieie, flc. 216. ^ 

t They ore called the Oigantiga, the enormous stones useo m 
lelr construction having led to the tradition that the^^ 
je work of giant builders. Plans and views, from La ilarmo^ 
'ouvtUts A\nalet de Vimtitut de eon-espondan^ 

Igve, publUtt par la section frangaise.U Pane, 13K, K>. i 
id pi, i.-ii., are published in Perrot-OhipIez, Phimeie, figs. 

I ^riiana. Report on the Phoenician and Roman 
i the 7roup <lf tZ lelands oj lialla, MalU, 1882, reproduced In 
errot-Ohipiez, tb, fig. 226. 

§ n. figs. 219, 220. 
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fonr on the W., but the southernmost of each 
seems to have been separated from the rest, and 
partitions in the case of two others are sho^vn on 
the plan. Stones decorated with spiral ornaments 
show that attempts at decoration were made ; the 
ground upon wliich the spirals are carved is 
covered with a number of minute holes, emblem- 
atic, it is supposed, of the starry vault of heaven.* 
A striking altar, t with flutings, decorated with a 
representation of a growing tree, has the same 
ground-work, which covers also many of the great 
blocks of stone used in the building. Another 
altar, like a small tablet ivith a thick central 
support — a type met with often in Syria — was 
found in one or the large bays. 

Sculptures show that similar temples to those 
in Syna existed, in Punic times, in SicUy and 
Carthage. One of these was known under the 
name or JSre& ^ayim, ‘ Length of Lives,’ and was 
dedicated to Astarte as goddess of longevity, 
whence the name of Eryx, given by the Greeks to 
the city where it was. It arose on the peak of 
a mountain, within that mighty wall which pro- 
tected the summit. Judging from a stele found 
at Lilybmum (Marsala), a temple to Hamraon 
existed there. The upper part of this monument § 
shows a priest adoring before a candelabrum, or 
fire altar, behind which is the sacred cone with 
‘arms and head,’ similar to the symbols found on 
the votive stelte at Carthage. Inscriptions dedi- 
cated to Bit'al Samaim, ' the lord of the heavens,’ 
Astarte Erek J}ayim, ‘Astarte length of lives,’ 
Eshmiln, Bcial Ifammdn, and Elat, make it prob- 
able that Phcenician temples to these deities 
existed in Sardinia, where they were found. A 
slirinell in the Egyptian style, found at Snlcis 
(height 28 in.), has on the comice a disc, and a 
row of urmi above. In another example from the 
same place, IT carved with a goddess in Greek 
costume, we have a mixture of styles, Doric 
columns being introduced as supports of an en- 
tablature shouang the Egyptian winged disc 
surmounted by a row of urasi. 

Carthage and its dependencies have but little to 
offer in the way of religious architecture in the 
Phoenician style. At Ebba a lintel of a doorway** 
carved ivith two lotus-flowers, the sun with rays 
above them, and tw’o crescent moons on each siefe, 
and at Jezza a capital of a column tt in modified 
Ionic, suggesting Cypriote influence, testify to 
buildings erected there. At Carthage itself the 

g eat temple of Eshmfln, demolished by the 
omans, was re-built as the temple of AJsculapins ; 
but nothing now exists of it, ns the church of St. 
Louis and its dependencies at present cover the 
site. 

The ornamentation of the Phoenician temples 
has been referred to from time to time in the 
preceding pages, but a few additional words 
thereon are necessary. The cornices are often 
plain, but when a row of unci - serpents was 
added,t{ the effect was decidedly decorative. Ex- 
ceedingly effective was the mixed style of the 
entablature of the temple at Gebal,§§ with its 
Gneco-Roman decoration, including scrolls and 
flowers flanking a conventional Egj'ptian vringed 
disc-emblem with nnei. The doonvay at Urn- 
nl-Awnmid,|| being much more Egyptian in style, 
forms a striking piece for comparison. Egyptian 
influence is again manifest in the relief snowing 
a sphinx, beautifully carved, found at Arad.^li 
• rcrrot-Chlplti, Ptitnide, Dg. 127. 

1 Jb. ng. 22S. t Jb. D^. 229, bIso 22C. 

{ CIS, pL 29, reprodaced In Perrot-Chipicz, PhinieU, Cg, 
232. 

I Perrot-Chlptei, Ph/rMf, tic. 23S. 

•: Ib. Dr. IBS. •• J!<. nc- 2S1. J t 76. Cc. 2SJ, 

5S Rciuin, .Viinfm, pL 9; Perrot-Chipies, Phenitie, Dr. 61, 
Perrottailpicz, it. Sc- <S. IE Ib. Sc. Cc. 

Ib. Dc. TS. 


Apparently it was a favourite decoration with the 
Phoenicians, for it occurs also as the support of 
a tlirone in the decorative panel-relief showing a 
seated personage in the presence of the sacred fire 
(see below, p. 885 f.). Gradine ornaments,* such as 
are found in Assyro-Babylonian reliefs showing 
fortifications, occur on alabaster slabs from Gebal, 
now in the Louvre, They suggest the Assyro- 
Babylonian temple-tower, surmounting a decora- 
tion of llow'ers in squares over a band of laurel. 
This gradine-omament is also applied to altars, f 
even of the Roman epoch. As in the case of the 
round tower-like monument of the tomb of Amrit,}: 
however, the idea that it was really a battlement 
is lost by the material between the gradines being 
left ; there are no opening. The great disadvan- 
tage to the modern student of their decoration, 
however, is that the remains are so scanty. 

There is hardly any doubt that the architecture 
of the Phccnicians has had an influence on that of 
the nations around. Perrot and Chipiez cite the 
old mosques of Cairo, Amru, and Tolun, -with their 
great rectangular courts surrounded on all four 
sides by rows of columns, the idol alone being 
absent. ‘ If one wish to have the type complete, 
one must go as far as Mecca, and enter into the 
Ka'ba, where even the triumph of the Qur’fln has 
not succeeded in ousting the primitive bethel, the 
black stone, which, set up in the sanctuary, has 
received the homage of the Arab tribes throughout 
many centuries’ {Phinicie, p. 315 f.). 

But perhaps these temples are not derived 
directly from Phoenician architecture. Wo have 
always to take into consideration the possibility 
of their having come down to the nations w'hicn 
produced them by some collateral line, and the 
likeness between them and the fanes of Phoenicia 
may be due to action and reaction. Whatever 
reserv’ations may be made, however, the evidence 
of history and the monuments seems to show that 
the influence of Phoenicia preponderated. 

T. G. Pinches. 

ARCHITECTURE (Roman). — General 
CHARACTERISTICS. — If it be necessary in the cose 
of Greece to point out that religions buildings 
were but a part of the architectural activity of 
the people, it is still more necessary in the case of 
Rome. Roman religious architecture plays a very 
small and comparatively unimportant r61e. Her 
baths, her palaces, her amphitheatres, and other 
public builuings were all upon a grander scale 
than her tempos. 

When Romo became mistress of the world, 
although she had at that time no architecture 
of her own, she mode use of artists from all 
nations, and thus arose a composite style of 
the architectures of the world, in which Greece 
played by far the largest part. The origin of the 
Roman temples seems to have been partly' Etrus- 
can, partly Greek j but whatever part Etruscan 
architecture played in other branches of Roman 
architecture, tlie Roman temple in its final form 
was almost wholly Greek. The fact was that the 
great development of Roman architecture was 
almost entirely in the hands of Greek artists, and 
it is by no means easy to determine how much can 
really be considered Itoman at all. 

The true Greek style was trabeated, the arch, 
as has been shown, being only occa-sionaUy used. 
The style of the Romans, however, was a Lybrid, 
partly arcuated and partly trabeated, and in their 
hands the fusion of the two elements never be- 
came complete. It is generally said that tlie arch 
in Roman architecture is the arch of the Etrus- 
cans : it Ls, however, doubtful whether it wus not 
an introduction of the Greek artists of the Ewt 

* Perrot-Chlpiei, Ph^niei^, fisr. 77, 

1 Ib. Sg. 7E. 1 JO. e~. S»J. 
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and Alexandria. In any case both the arch and 
the barrel vault date back to remote ages in the 
East, and the later Greek architects were more 
likely to be influenced by these traditions than by 
the comparatively obscure work of Etruria. At 
the same time, fine arches Avith large voussoirs 
were built by the Etruscans, as in the canal on 
the Marta at Graviscm, supposed to date from the 
beginning of the 7th cent. B.c., or the Cloaca 
Maxima at Kome of the 6th. li, however, the 
Eomans themselves had continued the tradition 
and built in a fine stone arched stylo, it at least 
seems probable that some remains, however scanty, 
would have come donm to us. Indeed, we know 
that early Eoman architecture was of brick, and 
brick vaulting with voussoirs occurs in Egypt as 
far back as B.C. 3500, Even the intersecting vault 
is found in a Greek examrfe at Pergamos dating 
from the 2nd cent. B.c. The earliest surviving 
Eoman building that had arches is the Tabn- 
larium, and it dates only from B.c. 78, long after 
the sack of Corinth, ^^en Eome passed under 
the rule of Greece intellectually and artistically. 
Arches were in common everyday use in Greece, 
at any rate for structural purposes, as early as the 
time of Eumenes i. (B.c. 263-241), so there is no 
reason to suppose that Greek architects working 
for Eome Avere in any way necessarily indebted 
to the Etruscans for their conceptions. Even the 
triumphal arch — that ornamental form ivhich we 
are Avont to consider typically Eoman — was built in 
Athens in B.c. 318. The earliest instance of such 
an arch in Eome is that of Scipio Africanua (B.C. 
190), of Avhich Avc have the record, but no remains. 
The most tliat can be said, then, is that it is not 
impossible that the Eomans may have had a de- 
veloped arcuated style derived from the Etruscans 
before they fell imder the dominion of Greece; 
but there is no evidence of any kind, and, as far 
as existing remains are concerned, there are no 
new developments that precede Greek Avork. The 
attached emumn, for instance, sometimes spoken 
of as a Eoman invention, ocmun in the Arsinoeion 
in but slightly modified form, in the monument of 
Lysi crates in Athens, and at Phigalia, even if those 
of the Erechtheum Avere of Eoman date. 

With regard to their brick and concrete con- 
struction it is otherAvise. The Eomans Avere cer- 
tainly great engineers. There is, however, not 
the same intelleotual nicety about Eoman work 
that there is in Greek AVork, and this Avas never 
acquired. When the Eoman Empire was finaUy 
dmded, the Greek or Byzantine portion at once 
began to develop a more scientific s^Ie in marked 
contrast Avith the ruder work of the West. Eoman 
work was practical, rough and ready, often grand- 
iose, but lacking in the finer artistic sense. 

It is likely that we shall never be able to say 
Avhat elements are Eoman and Avhat are Hellen- 
istic, but it is possibly in the general planning 
that the Eoman influence is strongest. 

The Eomans borroAved the Greek orders; or 
perhaps a more correct Avay of putting it is to say 
that the Greek architects AA'orkmg for Eome used 
their own orders, and by sIoav degrees trained a 
native school. The Done order became very de- 
based, and is found in a great variety of forms. 
The simpler of these forms are commonly grouped 
together as Tuscan, but they difier very much 
among themselves, and there is no historical eiri- 
dence for any Tuscan origin. Vitruvius uses the 
term, but it is impossible to draiv any clear dmd- 
ing line betAveen Tuscan and the debased Doric. 
The cause of the common error is that the Eenais- 
sance architects did make such a hard and fast 
diATsion. The term as applied to Eenaissance 
work has a definite meaning, but has no relation 
to anything in Eome. There aa’os a Roman 


tendency to dispense Avith the fluting of Greek 
work both in Doric and Ionic, and occasionally in 
the Corinthian order, which Neatly detracts from 
the strong refined vertical character of the shaft. 
Elutings Avere expensive to work, and were not 
shoAvy enough to please Roman tMte, which pre- 
ferred monolithic shafts in hard brightly-coloured 
marbles in Avhich flntings would have little efiect. 
The column loses the sturdy proportions of Greek 
Doric, and tends to assimilate itself to the propor- 
tions of the other orders. In most of the existing 
examples of Roman Doric there is a base, but this 
is absent in early examples such as those at 
Pompeii, Avhich are much more Greek in feeling. 
It has been suggested that the origin of the base 
is Etruscan, but its absence in early work is 
against this theory ; and the part that Vitmvins 
Avould assign to Etruscan influence in architecture 
is not much more of a reality than the part as- 
signed by Virgil to ^Eneas in Roman history. The 
contours gradually deteriorate, and the echinos of 
the Doric column speedily becomes a simple quarter 
round. In the almost unique early example of the 
Temple of Hercules at Cora the hyperbolic curve 
is found, and is obAuously executed by Greeks. 
The architrave shrinks in importance, and the 
Avhole entablature is much shallower. There is a 
marked tendency for the intercolumniations to 
become Avider. This is mainly the result of the 
fact that the order as such is not an essential part 
of the construction in Eoman work. It does not 
govern the building, but is merely something ap- 
plied afterwards, and has to suit its proportions to 
the available space. It is to this that we owe the 
introduction of the pedestal as a regular feature, 
AA'hich occurs only occasionally in Greek work. 
The architrave is set farther back than in Greek 
architecture, and the line of its face tends to fall 
Avithin the base (fig. 1). The beautiful sculpture 
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ch Avas the glory of Greek bmldin^, and 
iioularly of Uie Doric order, is absent, and iw 
:e is often taken by trivial 
1 as Avreathed skulls. The pngin of 
irobably to be found in the actual skulls ei 
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victims bung upon the alta^ The Ionic order 
remains the same in its principal features, hut the 



no. 2. 


capital is not infrequently found wth the volutes 
set anglewise (fig. 2). They are, however, compara- 
tively rare, although the text-hooks speak of them 
as almost universal. Tliis arrangement in Greek 
work at Phigalia has already heen noted, and its 
first known occurrence in Italy is at j?ompeii, 
where the refined carving marks it as the work 
of Greek hands. The volute in Bonian Ionic pro- 
jects very much less than in Greek examples, and 
the proportions are not at all satisfactory. There 
is generally a dentil course heneath the comice as 
in Asiatic Greek examples : this occurs even in 
!]^man Doric in the Theatre of Marcellas. The 
Roman dentils, however, are set much closer to- 
gether and are shallower than in Greek w'ork, 
generally •with a fillet underneath. 

The tendency throughout is towards greater 
enrichment, clearly seen in the choice of the 
Corinthian as the favourite Roman order. In 
Greek hands, as at Epidaurus, or the choragic 
monument of Lysiorates, this order, in spite of its 
riolmess, is yet restrained and most delicate in its 
refinement. In Roman work tliis is lost, and mere 
carving takes the place of the sculpture which is 
still found in the choragic monument. The foliage, 
too, loses its crispness, and the acanthus mollis 
takes the place of the acanthus spinosus (fig. 6 in 
Akchitectuke [Greek]). In some instances, par- 
ticularly in triumphal arches, the small angle 
volutes are greatly enlarged, and may have helped 
to popularize the angle treatment of Roman Ionic. 
The capital then partakes of the nature of both 
Ionic and Corinthian, and the egg and dart molding 
is introduced above the acanthus. Thus treated, 
the order is sometimes called the Composite order, 
a name unknpivn to Vitranus, and not at all 
necessary : it is in no true sense a distinct order, 
although the architects of the Renaissance en- 
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deavonred to make it so. The origin of the 
arrangement is as -usual Greek, and in the temple 
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of Apollo at Naucratis, the Erechtheum itself, and 
a capital in the forum of Trajan, we see it in its 
undeveloped form. 

The entablature in Roman Corinthian work is 
veiy ornate. The architrave is divided by several 
moldings more or less enriched. The frieze is 
often decorated irith continuous scroll ivork 
founded on the acanthus leaf, wluch is beautiful 
in itself although giring a restless efiect as the 
result of over-ornamentation. Below the corona a 
now feature is introduced in the modillions — orna- 
mental brackets which give an msthctic sense of 
support (fig. 3), 

Religious buildings.— Of course in most of the 
great secular work the arch plays an important 
part, and the orders are placed ns ornaments in front 
of the real arched constraction ; but except in the 
case of the propylaia in the East before the sacred 
I temenos, the arch practically plays no part in 
religious work. The vault, however, does occur 
(see below). The religious buildings of the Romans 
were of comparatively small importance, and the 
great thermo: are far more typical of Roman work 
tlian the temples. The temples, too, were used for 
many other besides religious purposes, just as was 
the case with the great medimval cathearals. The 
temple of ConcortTwas not only an art museum of 
the spoils of the world, but was often used for 
meetings of the senate, as also was the temple of 
Mars Ultor. The public weights and measures office 
was in the temple of Castor. But the Roman 
temples, although in their main features simply 
modifications of the Greek, have certain distinctive 
marks of their oum. It seems probable that the 
early Etruscan temples were often of three cellm 
placed side by side, and, moreover, that it was 
the custom to erect them upon a lofty base, or 
podium. 

The Etruscan architecture apparently was largely 
of wood, and terra-cotta ornaments played a very 
important part, noticeably in a peculiar fringe of 
ornamented terra-cotta tiles hanging from imder 
the eaves and apparently also from the main beam 
of the portico. These features can bo traced in 
Roman work — the lofty podium ivith a great flight 
of steps approaching the main portico, the wide 
intercolumniations, and the use of terra-cotta orna- 
ments — and even the three-celled temple ma'v have 
had its influence in the great breadth of the Roman 
temple, or in the case of a triple temple such as 
occurs at Sbeitla in N. Africa. [See AliT AND 
Architectube (Etruscan and Early Italic), p. 
863]. 

The ruins of the temple of hlars Ultor and three 
columns of the temple' of Castor and Pollux (com- 
pleted A.D. C) arc probably the earliest extant 
remains. There may, however, have been earlier 
examples, ns Greece can be said to have begun its 
dominion over Rome in B.C. 146, The temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus was possibly largely Etrn.scan. 
Generally sjieaking, the earlier the date the jiurer 
the work and the more marked the Greek inilnence. 
It has been observed that the Greek temple was 
orientated ; but this was not the cm=e iritli Roman 
temples, and we find them facing in all directions, 
generally planned in relation to their architectural 
surroundings. 'We find them all round the Forum 
Romanum, for instance, each facinginto the fonim. 
As in the case of Greece, the altar was not in 
the temple but outside, and the exact raiton 
(Telre of the temple itself is by no means so clearly 
defined. 

The typical Roman temple, then, is a rectangular 
building 'with a cella vciy much wider than was 
usual in Greece. In the temple of Concord the 
width was gre.ater than the depth. This maj' 
possibly have been the result of the earlier three- 
cclled temple or of the many uses to which the 
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Boman temple was put. The architectural effect 
was always concentrated upon the front, and the 
hack of the temple was often absolutely plain. As 
part of the same tendency we may notice that the 
temples were generally onlyjpsc?<£i'o-peripteral, with 
attached columns round tluree sides of the cella and 
an abnormally large front portico. The temple of 
Fortuna Virilis is a good early example ; there is a 
very fine later temple knoivn as the Maison Carrie 
at Nimes (fig. 4). 
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The Boman temples vithin were apparently 
rarely di^dded into nave and aisles, so that a 
greater floor space was obtained, but the span 
was sometimes reduced by internal columns close 
against the wall, after the manner of the Greek 
temple at Phigalia. Occasionally there was an 
apse, as in the temple of Mars X)ltor ; and in the 
temple of Venus and Borne there was an interest- 
ing arrangement of a double temple Avith tAVO 
cellaj and apses back to back (fig. 6). The AA'hole 
in this case Avas surrounded by a court and stoa. 



RIBBED BARREL- 
VAULT SYSTEM AT 
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The roof appears to have been normally of wood, 
but certainly m a few instances a concrete or stone 
vault Avas employed, as in the above-mentioned 
temple of Venus and Borne, the temple of Neptune, 


the temple of Ceres and Proserpine, and the temple 
at Nimes knoAvn as the Nymphteum or the Baths of 
Diana, Avhich has a stone barrel-vault supported on 
stone arches AA'hich rested upon attaclied columns 
(fig. 6). 

In front of the temple Avas a great flight of steps 
generally flanked by tAVo projecting portions of the 
podium, the steps not extending the entire Avidth 
of the building. In the temple of Minerva at 
Assisi the steps are carried betAveen the columns 
Avhich are raised on pedestals. This Avas probably 
firom Avant of space. 

A favourite form of temple Avith the Komans 
was the circular building Avhich had become popular 
in Greece during the 4th and 3rd centuries B.c. 
It has been suggested that the Boman circular 
temjple had an independent Etruscan origin. Even 
if this be the case Avith regard to the mere fact 
of the plan being circular, it has certainly nothing 
AA'hatever to do Avith the actual form, AA-liich is 
simply a copy of Greek AA'ork. The lofty podium 
is generally found in Boman examples; but this, 
too, occurs in Greek examples of much earlier 
date. The picturesquely situate temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli is a fine example, of AA’hich the cella 
itself may even date back to the close of the 1st 
cent. B.C., although the Corinthian peristyle is 
later (fig. 7). 



By far the most remarkable of the circular 
temples, and indeed of all the Boman temples, is the 
celebrated Pantheon (fig. 8)— a great building 142 
ft. 6 in. in diameter, 2 ft. in excess of the domed 
reading-room of the British Museum. The extenor 
is plain, not to say ugly ; but originally the brick 
was faced AA’ith marble up to the first string couree, 
and above this Avith stucco, Avhich may possibly 
have someAvhat improA’ed .the. general appearance 
although not actually affecting the buildmg archi- 
tecturMly. ■ It is approached by a great portico 
built from the spoils of Agrippa’s temple, Avhich 
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Avas taken doAA-n for that purpose. This fa«t 
discovered in 1892, and is some consolation to tiiose 
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who have always maintained that the portico is 
hopelessly out of place, and ruins the severe dignity 
that the plain eircular building might othenvise 
Ijave possessed. The date of tlie main building 
also has conclusively been proved to be A.D. 120-124, 
from the stamps upon the bricks of which it is 
constructed. This is a most important fact, as the 
assignment of the building to Agrippa has led to 
many wrong inferences with regard to the history 
of dome construction. 

The building occupies the site of what was once 
an open circular piazza, the pavement of %vhich has 
been found some 7 or 8 ft. below the floor of the 
present building. The walls are 20 ft. in thickness, 
containing eight great recesses three of which are 
apses : the highest faces the entrance on the main 
axis, and the other two are at the extremities of 
the diameter, at right angles to the main axis. The 
entrance itself is a great rectangular rece.ss covered 
by a barrel-vault, and between these four recesses 
are four others, all of rectangular form. Except 
in the case of the entrance and the main apse 
opposite to it, all the recesses have two columns in 
antis in front. The dome is divided in its lower 
part by vertical and horizontal ribs into five ranges 
of thirty-two coffers. Above this it is plain, and fl)o 
whole building is lit by a huge circular hypmthral 
opening 30 ft. across. Altogether the interior effect 
ranks very high among the great buildings of the 
world. 

Under Roman rule many great temples were 
built in many other countries than Italy, but, 
save in those countries that had no architectural 
styles of their own, it is misleading to call them 
Roman, Particularly in the East we find many 
buildings that are practically simply a develop- 
ment of Hellenistic architecture. The great 
temples of Syria, for instance, are not placed at 
the end of the fora as in Rome, but in a temcnos 
of their own ns in Greece, with propyltea leading 
into them. With one exception too (Baalbek) 
they are orientated in the Greek manner. Of this 
type is the great temcnos of the temple of the 
Sun at Palmyra. In most instances, just as at 
Athens, the propylma have a wider intercoluninia- 
tion in the centre, but it was spanned by an arch, 
round which the entablature is carried. Tho pro- 
pyloea of Damascus (fig. 9), which may be dated 



r. 110 A.n., or not much later, are probably tho 
first instance, and a similar dated example occurs 
in the temple of AtU (A.n, 1.51). IbialtJck (A.n, 
160) and probably Palmyra were flic same. 


The invention— if so it may be termed— appears 
to be that of Apollodoros, a Greek of Damascus, 
and seems a natural development of the arches 
of later Greek tradition already noted. It aftcr- 
Avards appears in Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato, 
on tho north-east coast of tho Adriatic (c. 30.5 A,D.). 
It marks an important step, because liitherto tlie 
arch had ahr-ays been carried by portions of walls 
or piers. On tho other hand, the columns had 
never before carried anything but a horizontal 
entablature; and the piers and arches behind, 
Avith the columns and entablature in front, ahvays 
remained tAVo distinct and irreconcilable elements. 
Indeed, it Avas left for the Byzantine and Gothic 
architects to Avork out tnily homogeneous styles 
of column and arch. 

Of these Syrian examples tho finest i.s that at 
Baalbek, AA'hich is_ built upon a great platfomr 
forming an acropolis. The general setting out is 
probabTj' not Roman, and some of tlie substruc- 
ture is pre-Roman in date. It aa-us approached by 
great propyla?a of Roman times, the restoration 
of Avhich IS largely coniectural. An interesting 
feature is the hexagonal court, surrounded by a 
double peristj'le upon Avhich the propyima opened. 
The hexagonal court leads in its turn to a great 
square court, at the end of Avhicli, somcAvhat in 
the Roman manner, is the larger of the tAvo 
temples. Apparently it was noA-er completed. 
The other temple to the south, the temple of 
Jupiter, is a very fine piece of work. In some 
Avays the building Avas a compound of Greek and 
Roman feeling. It Avas peripteral Avitli tAvo ranges 
of columns in the front, but tho portico Avas very 
deep, and tho central intercolumniation aa-os Avider 
than the rest, Tho interior had attnclied columns 
after the manner of the temple at Phignlia, except 
that the entablature aa’bs broken and carried round 
and back betAveen the columns. It probablj* had 
a flat roof, except at the far end, Avhero there aa bs 
a small A’aulted recess, about half the total Avidth, 
approached by a flight of steps, A curious feature 
is a two -storey division into slialloAA’ niches 
between the columns, aa-IucIi has a A-ery unplcn-sing 
effect. Tho loAvcr one is arched, Avith a horizontal 
cornice, and tho upper has only the comice, but 
is sumiountcd by a pediment. The carving is 
bold and good, and shoAA-s the influence of Greek 
tradition. 

Construction . — The Roman method of construc- 



tion Av.os A'crv different from that of Grco,e. 
M*)icrc.as tlie Greeks ccnomlly bnilt in large stone 
blocks bonding right through the Avaii, the 
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Bomans built mainly in brick and concrete, and 
the liner materials were used only for facing. In 
Rome itself even brick was never used throughout, 
although in the provinces brick walls or courses of 
stone and brick alternately are not uncommon. 
Whether brick or stone was used in the core of 
the wall or not, the outer face was invariably 
covered with stucco or some finer material. 
When brick or stone occurs, its use is not easy 
to determine, as it would neither add to the 
strength of the wall, nor admit of its being 
built -ndthout planking to keep the concrete in 
position while setting. Bricks were of flat tri- 
angular shape, and stones pyramidal. ‘ Opus 
incertura ’ was work where the stones were more 
or less irregular in shape, and ‘ opus reticulatum ’ 
where they were dressed to a true square, and set 
diagonal- wise in the wall (fig. 11). In either case 
occasional courses of large flat bricks, 1 ft. 11 in. 
long, bonding through the wall, were used. A 
similar method was adopted with arches to prevent 
the concrete from spreading and settling doivn 
before it had set (fig. 11). The marble or other 
facings were secured to the wall by iron or 
bronze cramps running into the body of the wall 
(fig. 11). 



In vaults and domes, arches or ribs of brick were 
built upon light wooden centering, and cross bond- 
ing bricks dividing the whole into compartments 
were inserted at intervals. The concrete was then 
poured into these, and the whole set into one solid 
mass, exerting no outward thrust whatever. Stone 
vaults, instead of concrete, were occasionally built 
in later days, as in the Nymphseum at Nimes, 
mentioned above. 

Ornamentation . — The ornamental work of the 
Romans was not nearly so good as their construc- 
tion, which was sound and workmanlike, and of 
great durability. One even regrets that they ever 
attempted ornament at all, as the bold and simple 


majesty of their great work is only spoilt by the 
applied ornament. After all there is very little 
Roman work, if any, more pleasing than the Pont 
du Gnrd at Nimes ; and it has no ornament at aU. 
One of the most delightful of their more purely 
architectural works is the gateway at Trbves, 
which is practically devoid of ornament. The 
ornament used by the Romans was all derived 
from Greek sources, but there is a roughness and 
want of delicacy that shows an entire ignorance of 
the subtlety and refinement of Greek work. The 
profiles of the moldings are nearly always seg- 
ments of circles, insteM of the subtle parabolic 
and hyperbolic curves of Greek art. Moreover, 
the molding, as a rule, does not depend for its 
effect upon the subtle gradations of light and 
shade produced by its own contour, but upon the 
elaboration of the carving cut upon it. Somewhat 
similarly wo find a preference among the Roman 
architects for the acanthus mollis witli its rounded 
and less precise form, whereas the Greeks preferred 
the acanthus spinosua with its more crisp refined 
lines (fig. 6, Akchitectube [Greek]). It is true 
that the acanthus spinosus badly drawn is less 
satisfactory even than the other, but this kind 
of thing is well known— the greater the height, 
the worse the fall. The carving, too, although 
vigorous in its way, is rougher and much more 
mechanical than that of Greece. Instead of 
the fine sculpture that adorned the temples of 
Greece, we freq^uently find endless repetitions of 
ox-skulls and hanging festoons of fruit and flowers 
between. There was a great tendency to um the 
ornament in such profusion that it stultified itself. 
Such an example, for instance, as the arch at 
Beneventum is so overloaded that there are 
practically no plain surfaces at all, and the whole 
effect is worried and unsatisfying. 

Colour was used in their buildings by the Romans 
as by the Greeks, and the great fondness of the 
Romans for marbles of many colours gave their 
buildings an (mulence in efi'ect that was one of 
their most marked characteristics. 

One of the most important adjuncts of Roman 
ornament ivas the mosaic, which, however difficvdt 
to work satisfactorily, is undoubtedly more in 
consonance ivith architectonic feeling than any 


mere surface pigment. 

Adequately to appreciate Roman work, it would 
be necessary to study much more than the religious 
architecture. Rome’s finest achievements were 
in the thermo: — the great baths, which were the 
centres of Roman life, where literature was read 
and discussed, and politics debated. In these 
magnificent buildings it was the interior that was 
the greatest achievement. It was in interior 
effects that the Roman architects made the real 
architectural advance, giving to them a mag- 
nificence hitherto undreamed of. Magnificence 
was the aim and end of Roman art; subtlety 
and refinement were beyond its comprehension. 
However, of existing remains, it is a religious 
building — the Pantheon — that gives us the clearest 
conception of what this interior magnificence was ; 
and for us the Pantheon, with its fine interior and 

S oor exterior, is the great typical example or 
ioraan achievement, as the Parthenon, with ita 
delicate subtleties and sculpture of unsurpassable 
loveliness, is of Greek. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Shinto).— There are indi- 
cations that the original Shinto place of worehip 
was, like the Roman templum, not a building, 
but simply a plot of ground consecrated for 
the purpose. It was probably enclosed by a 
row of twigs of the sacred evergreen sahaH tree 
stuck in the ground. ‘ Spirit terraces ’ for Shinto 
worship are mentioned in the old records, and the 
common word for a Shinto shrine, viz. yashiro, 
means ‘ house-equivalent,’ ».e. a make-believe house 
for the god— no doubt a plot of ground of this kind. 
Anotlier word for a shnne is miya, which means 
‘ august house,’ and is applied alike to a palace 
and a shrine. Sir Ernest Satow says {TASJ, 
1874) : 

‘The architecture of the Shinto templet Is derired from the 
primeval hut, with more or less modification in proportion to 
the influence of Buddhism in each particular cose. Those of the 
purest style retain the thatched roof, others are covered with 
thick shingling, while others have tiled, and even coppered, roofs. 
The projecting ends of the rafters (called ehigf) have been some- 
what lengthened, and carved more or lees elaborately.' 

It appears from a passage in the Nihongi that the 
chi^i were restricted to Imperial residences and to 
Shinto shrines. Another distinctive feature of the 
shrine is a row of cigar-shaped pieces of timber 
laid cross-wise on the roof-tree. The walls consist 
of planks : the pillars supporting the roof are 
round, and without hoses. The shrine has a 
wooden floor, raised some feet above the ground. 
There is a sort of balcony all round, with a flight 
of steps up to the entrance. A certain amount of 
brass ornament and wood-carving is used in some 
shrines, but, generally speakinj^they are charac- 
terized by great simplicity. The wood-carving 
and metal ornamentation of some of them are 
traceable to Buddhist influences, and were removed 
when the shrines wore ‘ purified ’ after the restora- 
tion of the Imperial power in 1863. They are 
always of wood, without paint or lacouer, which, 
of course, limits their duration. The shrines of Isc 
are renewed every twenty years. Nor are they of 
great size. In the 8th cent, a ‘ greater shrine ’ liad 
only fourteen feet frontage. At the present day 
the outer shrine of Ise — that in honour of the God- 
dess of Food — measures 34 feet by 19 feet. The 
great majority of Shinto shrines are very tiny 
edifices. 

The more important Shinto shrines are sur- 
rounded by a cluster of subsidiary buildings, which 
servo various purposes. There is a small orntorj', 
where the Mikado’s envoy performs his devotions. 
No provision is mode for the shelter of the ordinary 
worshipper. Ho remains outside^ in front of the 
shrine whilst ho utters a brief invocation. The 
joint worship of a con^egation of _ believers is a 
rare phenomenon in Shinto. Within the precinct 
there are usually a number of smaller shrines 
(niassha) to other deities than the one worshipped 
in the main building. At Isc there were fonnerly 
more than a hundred of these. Sometimes there 
is an cmado, or picture-gallery, for the reception of 
ex voto oirorings of this kind. A characteristic 
feature of Sliinto architecture is the torii, or 
honorary gateway, which adorns the approaches to 
the shnne, sometimes in great numbers. These 
arches consist of two upright pillars leaning slightly 
towards one another. Near the top they are con- 
nected by a cross-beam or tic. Another beam rests 
on the upright columns, projecting a little on each 
side. It is often made to curve upwards slightly at 
each end. The torii is usually constructed of wood 
{w-inted red, but may also be of stone, bronze, or 
even occasionally iron. The whole has a simple 
but graceful circct. Mr S. Tuke has shown that 
the torii is identical with the Indian turan, the 
Chinese raiVou, and the Korc.an hongmltn-un, which 
are similar in form and pnrpa'c.' The name is 
probably Japanese. It means literally ‘ bird-rest,’ 


t'.e. hen-roost; and the gateways were so called 
from their resemblance to this familiar object. 

IirnauTmuL — B. H. Chamberlain, Thingt Japantte^ (Jjaai. 
ISfiS); B. H. Chamberlain and W. B. Mason, ZTondboefc /ex' 
aVareKmtnJ^aiKxnr (Bond. 1903). W. (J. AsTON. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ART (of the pagan 
Slavs). — The pagan Slavs seem to have had only 
the most rudimentary ideas on the subject of orU 
The few monuments which are ascribed to them 
are very crude, and it cannot yet be asserted with 
absolute certainty that they are the work of Slav 
artists. There is no connexion between these 
monuments and the more or less grotesque de- 
scriptions given in some of the Chronicles of the 
Middle Ages. These chronicles we owe to the 
Germans, Adam of Bremen of the 11th cent 
(Gesta Hammenburgensis ecclesice pontijicum), Hel- 
mold of the 12th cent [Chronicon Slavorum), 
Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg (976-1011), Saxo 
Grammaticus the Dane (12th cent.) in his Gesta 
Danontm, and the hiograpliers of Bishop Otto of 
Bamberg (12th century). 

The majority of the Slavs seem to have wor- 
shipped only idols and in the open air, and to 
have been quite unacquainted with temples. The 
existence of temples among the Slavs of the 
Russian Empire is very questionable. HUorion, 
a monk of the 10th cent, writes: ‘We are no 
longer building kapishta, but churches of Christ’ 
from which we may infer that the kapishta (from 
kap, * idol ’) were pagan temples. But the oldest 
Russian chronicles speak only of idols, and the 
word kapishta may mean simply idols. Among 
the Balrio Slavs we find the existence of temples 
attested by German writings, in which the descrip- 
tions are not always very plausible. According to 
the statements of Helmold, the temple of Svantorit 
in the Island of Riigen was the great sanctuary 
of the Baltic Slavs. It was built in the town of 
Arkona. Saxo Grammaticus gives a glowing de- 
scription of it. ‘ It was,’ ho says, * a very beautiful 
wooden temple. The exterior or inclosing wall of 
the building was ornamented with thin roughly 

f ainted sculptures representing various objecte. 
tAvas entered only by a single door. The temple 
Avas surrounded by a double AA'all. Inside the 
building stood a huge idol.’ He adds that the 
temple Avas decorated with purple cloth and wild 
animals’ horns. 

According to one of Otto of Bamberg’s bio- 
graphers, the god Triglav had at Stettin four 
temples called continw (from a Slav word meaning 
‘ building ’). The mo.st important of these contina 
Avas marvellously decorated and omanicntcd Aifth 
sculptures representing men, birds, and animals, 
so cleverly reproduced that one could have believed 
them liA'ing, and so ingeniously coloured that 
neither rain nor snoAv could injure them. 

At Gostkov, according to one of Otto of Bam- 
berg’s historians, there stood sumptuous temples 
adorned Avith colossal idols. In the toAvn of 
Riedgost (perhaps Rhctra [f]) Thietmar dc-scribes 
a temple built of Avood and resting on animals’ 
horns (though the statement seems rather curious). 
The outside walls Averc covered v-ith Ai-onder- 
ful carved representations of gods and goddesses. 
In the interior stood gods made by hand, with their 
names engraved, arrayed in armour and helmets. 

It is not our duty to discuss here the question 
ns to the characters in Avhich the gods^ names 
might have been inscribed. This point, njion 
Avhich much has been Avritten, is probably purely 
imaginary. ‘As many districts ns there arc in 
the.<=e parts’ (t.t. among the Baltic SlaA's or SlaA-s 
of the EUkv), says Thietmar, 'so many temples arc 
there, and the images of demons arc worshipp^ 
by the infidels. It is to the temple that they come 
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when on the point of making war ; to it they bring 
gifts after a successful expeuition.’ 

Did the Slavs themselves build those temples, 
which were probably very small ? Did they call in 
foreign architects? We do not know. The Arab 
geographer Mas'udi (10th cent.) had heard of their 
temples, but he gives an absolutely imamnaty 
description of them, which cannot be believed, and 
he places the people whom he is describing in dis- 
tricts no less fanciful [Les prairies d'or, ch. Ixvi.). 

We have practically no specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the pajjan Slavs ; and no ruined temple 
is in existence. We know the names of a number 
of idols worshipped in ancient Russia and among 
the Baltic Slavs — Svantovit, Perunll, Triglav. Tlie 
present writer has reproduced in liis Mythologie 
slave (1901) illustrations of some of the idols which 
have been discovered in Germany and in Galicia 
(Austria). They are believed to be of Slav origin ; 
but we are not iibsolutely sure, as we have no trust- 
worthy information. German and Ancient Russian 
writings alone bear witness to the existence of 
these idols. When Christianity reached the Slavs, 
they adopted the architectural style of the neigh- 
bouring races, from whom the gospel had come 
to them — the Roman style prevailing among the 
Western Slavs, and the Byzantine among the Slavs 
of Russia, Bulgaria, and Servia. 

Louis Leoek. 

ARDASHIR I. (Artoshlr, Artakhshathr, Arta- 
xerxes). — Ardashir i. (A.D. 226-241), the founder 
of the Sasunian dynasty, was the son of Papak, 
‘ king ’ of Klzir (Chir), south-east of Persepolis. 
Having made himself master of Persia and some 
neighbouring kingdoms, Ardashir killed the Par- 
thian ‘ king of kings,’ Artaban, in 224, and seems 
to have conquered the capital, Ctesiphon, two 
years later. 

From the beginning Ardashir identified his 
political aims -with the restoration of the Mazda- 
yasnian faith, which, notwithstanding the super- 
ficial sway of Hellenism, had never lost its hold 
on the people. He thus secured a mighty ally — 
the Zarivthushtrian priesthood, the ‘ race of the 
Magians ’ — and continued and accomplished a work 
already begun by Parthian monarchs. In his 
zeal for the national religion, he seems to have 
kept to familiar traditions — his grandfather SosSn 
having been attached to the temple of the goddess 
Anahita in Istakhr (Persepolis) — as well as to his 
personal feelings. ‘ He was devoted to the Magian 
rites, and he himself celebrated the mysteries’ 
(Agathias, Hist. ii. 36). The Avesta texts, de- 
stroyed and scattered in the time of Alexander 
and the following centuries, were collected by 
Ardashir, and completed by his high priest Tansar 
(according to a tradition reported in Dlnkar(, iii.), 
who thus gave ‘a faithful image of the original 
light.’ Another passage, in_ Dlnhart, iv., which 
corroborates the king’s having called Tansar to 
his capital in order to gather the scattered 
texts, adds the important fact that canonical 
authority was attributed only to the collection of 
Tansar, all doctrines that did not originate from 
him being considered as heretical. The collection 
was not completed until the reign of ArdashiPs 
successor Shahpilhr i. (241-272). A different tradi- 
tion, reported in the introduction to the Persian 
translation of Arid Vlrdf Ndniak, makes Ardashir 
coHect the Avestan texts and the Zend com- 
mentaries from the memories of the priests sum- 
moned to the capital (Haug and West, Book of Arda 
Viraf Bombay, 1872, pp. xv-xviii). The custom of 
reciting a chapter, called isnad {Yasna), dates, 
according to Mas'udi, from Ardashir’s time. Hence 
we may perhaps conclude with Darmesteter (Zend- 
Av, iii. p. xxxii) that Ardashir and his Herbad of 
Herbads regulated the liturgy. The two chief 


facts of the restoration, viz. the collection of texts, 
legends, _ traditions, laws, and doctrines, and the 
monopolizing of true worship and of true faith by 
the king, are expressed in the letter from Tansar 
to Gushnasp, king of Tabaristan (south of the 
Caspian), preserved, with additions and alterations, 
in a Persian translation of an Arabic version of the 
Pahlavi original (Darmesteter, op. cit. xxv-xxx). 

The pretended letter of Tansar ia discussed in a moat thorough 
way by L. H. Mills (‘ Tansar’s alleged Letter ’ in Zoroaster, Philo 
arid Israel, 21-70), who, in pointing out the peculiar elementa 
of this document, sspeclally a certain ascetic tendency evidently 
contrasting with the Zarathuehtriaii law, considers it ‘as being 
In its present form a subtle political fiction.’ He goes much 
further than Darmesteter in eliminating spurious parts and in 
reducing the remainder, but he expressly recognires a historical 
nucleus. 


Ardashir has immortalized his political and re- 
ligious restoration by his theory of the mutual aid 
of the two powers, the State and the Church, if 
Mas'udi (Zes prairies d’or, text and tr. by C. Barbier 
de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, ii. 162) has 
correctly rendered his testament to his son ShSh- 
pQhr : ‘ Religion and kingship are two sisters that 
cannot exist the one witliout the other, because 
religion is the foundation of kingship, and kingship 
is the protectress of religion.’ 

LiTBRAiunK. — For tlio Dinkart passages see Hang, Zand- 
Pahlavi Glossary, Bombay, 1867, bp. xxxi-xxxvili ; West, SBS 
V. 109, xxxvii. 414, xivii. 85, 127 ; Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
Paris, 1892-3, iii. pp, xxv-xxx ; Geldner in Orundriss der Iran. 
Philologie, ii. 83 f. In general, Justi in Gnindriss d, ir. Ph. ii. 
612 II. ; Kdr-ndmak-i Artakhshir Pdpakdn, ed. with translitera- 
tion, translations, etc., by Edalji Keresaspji Antia, Bombay, 
1900; Browne, Literary Hist, of Persia, Bond. 1902-0, i. 136- 
160; Nbldeke, ‘Gesch.desArtachSir’inBezrenberper’siletfruye, 
Iv. 1870, 22-39. N. SODERBLOBI. 


ARHAT (lit. ‘ fit,’ ‘worthy’). — In its Pali form, 
arahat, it is met with in the earliest Buddhist 
texts, and is used there in two senses, according as 
it is applied to the Buddhist arahats, or to those be- 
lonmn^ to other communities. In the latter sense, 
which 18 exceedingly rare (Vinaya, i. 30-32 ; Sam,’ 
yutta, ii. 220), it means a man who has attained 
to the ideal of that particular community, to what 
was regarded in it as the fit state for a religiotw 
man. This sense is not found in pre-Buddhistic 
literature ; but the usage by the early Buddhists 
makes it almost certain that the term was em- 
ployed, before Buddhism arose, among the religious 
communities then being formed in N.E. India. _ In 
the more usual, the Buddhist sense, the technics 
term arahat is ^plied to those who have reached 
the end of the Eightfold Path, and are enjoj'ing 
the fruits of it, the maggaphalatikd. They had 
perfected themselves in each of the eight stages of 
the Path — right views, aspirations, speech, con- 
duct, mode of livelihood, effort, mindfulness, and 
rapture ISamyutta, iv. 61 ; Puggala, 73). The^ 
had conquered the three so-called ‘intoxications 
(asavas) of sensuality, re-births, and ignorance 
(Dlgha, i. 84). In a fist of punning derivations in 
Majjhima, i. 280, the arahat is said to be one from 
whom evil dispositions are far {drakd). The first 
five disciples attained arahat-Bhip on perceiving 
that there was no sign of a soul in any one of the 
five groups of bodily and mental qualities con- 
stituting a sentient being ( Vinaya, i. 14). Rahula, 
the Buddha’s son, claims to be an arahat because 
he has overcome the ‘ intoxications,’ and will incur 
no re-birth {Thera Gdthd, 296 ; cL 336). _ Every 
arahat has the sambodhi, the higher insight, 
divided into seven parts — self-possession, investiga- 
tion, energy, calm, joy, concentration, and mag- 
nanimity.* There is extant in the Canon a 
collection of hymns, 264 of which are by men, and 
73 by women, who had become arahats in the time 
of the Buddha. Fifteen of these claim also to have 
* The question of sambodhi has been discussed «t lenffjh in 
the present writer's Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, loWi 
pp. 190-192. 
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gained the three tujyow, or ‘sorts of knowledge’: the 
knowledge of their own and other people’s previona 
births, and of other people’s thoughts. Laymen 
could become arahaU. A list of twen^ who had 
done so in the time of the Buddha is given in 
Ahguttara, iii. 451. Every Buddha was an arah^. 
The word occurs in the standing description applied 
to each of the seven Buddhas known in the earliest 
documents (Dm Act, ii. 2). The J&taJca commentator 
says that the Buddha made araAof-ship the climax 
of his discourse [Jataka, L 114, 276, 303, 401). 
That is so for the case that either aroAot-ship, 
under one or other of its numerous epithets, or the 
details of the mental and moral qualities and ex> 
periences associated with it, forms the climax of the 
great majority of the DicJogues. Thus the first 
Dialogue in the Dlgha deals with the first stage in 
the Path. The second is started with the question, 
by a layman, as to what is the use of the religions 
life. After a lengthy enumeration of various 
advantages, each nearer than the previona one to 
araAat-ship, the discussion of the question ends 
with araA«<-ahip. The third is on social rank, 
and ends with the conclusion that nraAaf-ship is 
the best. In the fourth the climax is that the 
arahat is the true Brahman. The fifth discusses 
the question of sacrifice, with the result that 
amAaf-sliip is the best sacrifice. The sixth is on 
the aim of the members of the Bnddhiat Order, and 
ends with amAnt-ship; and so on through the 
remaining seven Dialogues in that volume. Ten 
out of tlnrteen chapters, if we may so call them, 
lead up to this subject, the other three being con- 
cerned with it onfy incidentally. The proportion 
in the rest of the Dlgha is less, in the Majjtiima it 
is probably about the same. 

The lost discourse of the Buddha to his disciples 
is summarized in Dlgha, ii. 120, as follows : — 

' Brethren, ye to whom the truths I hare pcrcclred hare been 
made known by me, when you hare made yourselres masters o{ 
them, practise them, think them orer, epread them abroad in 
order that pure reiigion may last long for the good and happiness 
of thegreatmultitudes. . . . Which are these truths? Tneyare 
these : the four modes ol mlndlulncss, the fourfold struggle 
against cril, the four footsteps to majes^-, the five moral powers, 
the lire organs of spiritual sense, the seren kinds of insight, the 
noble cightlold patn. These are they.' 

In Vinaya, iu 240, these seven groups are called 
the jewels of the Dhamvia-vinaya, the doctrine 
and discipline, in whoso ocean the arahats dwell. 
The total of the numbers in the seven groups 
amounte to thirty-seven. These are identified in 
the commentaries with the Sambodha-pakkhiycl 
dhamm&, the qualities which are the ‘ sides,’ that 
is, constituent parts, of the insight of araAaf-ship. 
These are mentioned already in the canonical 
hooks [Ahguttara, iii. 70, 71, iv. 351 ; Saihyutta, 
V. 227, 239). Bat it would seem from the disens- 
sions on Die use of this term by E. Hardy in his 
Introduction to the Netti (p. xxxfT.), and by Mrs. 
Bhys Davids in her Introduction to the Viohahga 
(p. xiv fl.), that the commentators’ interpretation 
of its meaning is later, and that it originally 
referred simply to the sambodhi, the seven din- 
eions of which, already given above, form only the 
seventh division of the tnirty-soven qualities. The 
term is so used in the Vibhahga, p. 249. 

It would follow from thi> that in the later Till WTiter* the 
conception of ortiAat was extended to include oil the thlrtv- 
eeven of these chamcterittics. So also the ililinia distinctly 
adds to the conception of orcAot-ship the possession of the four 
i’nti/omiAidilJ.* 

As the meaning of the term was extended, so the 
reverence for the arahat increased. In the old 
texts we are informed of a custom by which, when 
a bhikJ.-hn thought he had attained, he could ‘an- 
nounce his knowledge,* ns the phrase ran. The 
112th Dialogue in tlie Majfhima gives the six 
questions whicli should then he put to the new 

• cd, Trcnckncr, London, ISSO, p. lOt Itr. by Khj-s Davids In 
SBE, to!, ixxr. p. ISTJ. 


aspirant. If he answered these correctly, his claim 
should he admitted. By the time of the com- 
mentators this was obsolete. They speak of no 
arahats in their own day ; and we hear of none 
mentioned, in any source, as having lived later 
than the 3rd cent, of our era. The associations 
with the word became so high that only the heroes 
of old were esteemed capable of having attained 
to it. 

The Sanskrit form arJiat has had a precisely 
contrary history. First used some centuries after 
the rise of Buddhism by those Buddhists who then 
began to write in Sanslcrit, its use ^vas confined to 
those who tended more and more to put the con- 
ception of bodhisattva in place of that of arahat, as 
the ideal to he aimed at. In the literature of this 
period amAaf-ship has ceased to be the climax ; it 
18 not even the subject of the discourses put into 
the month of the Buddha. Neither in the LalUa 
Vistara nor in the Mahdvastu can the present 
writer trace the word at all, except when used as 
an epithet of the Bnddha, or of the early disciples. 
In the Dir/ySvaddna [a collection of stories of 
different dates, put together probably some time 
after the Christian era), whenever the legend re- 
fers to personages who lived in the Bnddha’s time 
(pp. 404, 464) the term arhat is used very much in 
tlie old sense. So also in the stoiy of Vlta^okm 
the brother of Aiok<^ we find at pp. 423 f. ana 
428 f. the term used in a manner that shows it 
was familiar to those who recorded this particnlar 
legend, in the sense of one who had reached 
emancipation in this life. It is used incidentally, 
in the midst of the narrative ; and throughont 
the volume attention is directed to the edifying 
legend rather than to the discussion of this or any 
other point in Bnddhist ethics. The word had sur- 
vived ; the interest in the doctrine had waned. 

In the Saddharma-pundarlka (‘Lotus of the 
True Law’), arhat is used a score of times of a 
Bnddha, and is, in fact, a standing epithet of each 
of the nnmerons Buddhas invented in that work. 
It is also used as an epithet of the carlj* disciples, 
but with distinct depreciation. Thus at p. 43 of 
Kern’s translation * arhats are called conceited if 
they do not accept the now doctrine. At p. 189 
the stage of arhat is declared to bo a lower stage. 
At p. 330 ff, the merit of one who hears a single 
word of the new doctrine is said to he greater than 
that of one wlio leads a vast number of men to 
become arhats. There is a similar argument 
beginning on p. 387. "We find, then, in these 
works that arAdf-ship is first passed over, or put 
on one side, and finally is openly attackei 

T. AV. Huts Davids. 
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21. Revival of the Trinitarian controversy at the Reformation. 

22. Re-appearance of Arianism in the 17th century. 

23. Arianism in England in the 18th century. 

24. Concluding remarks. 

The promulgation of the heresy of Arins, which 
followed the close of the contest between the 
Christian Church and the Homan Government by 
only a few years, may justly be regarded as the 
tnlmination of all the various controversies in the 
early Church concerning the relation of the ‘Per- 
sons ’ of the Holy Trinity to one another. 

r. The Christian consciousness recognized from 
the first the supremo necessity of maintaining the 
absolute Unity of God. According to one or the 
earliest apologists, Aristides, the worship of the 
Christians was more purely monotheistic even than 
that of the Jews (Apol. adv., xv.). But, whilst 
acknowledMg Unity to bo the essential of 
Divinity, Christians of every description perceived 
the momentous consequences of the Incarnation. 
Whether Judaic, Paulme, or Gnostic, aJl who pro- 
fessed to follow (Jhrist saw in Him the one means 
by which God the Father hod been made known 
to man. * Thus the Lord’s divinity was from the 
first as fixed an axiom of Christianity as the unity 
of God’ (Gwatkin, Studies ofArianism\ 1900, p. 6). 
The earliest controversies about our Lord, boro on 
the question of the reality of His sufferiims and 
His humanity ; and it was not till the old Docetic 
heresies had become comjparatively insignificant 
that the nature of the Divinity of the Son and His 
relation to the Father occupiea an important place 
in Christian speculation. 

By the close of the 2nd cent, the conditions 
under which a theological question could he de- 
bated were practically the same as those which 
have prevailed down to the daivn of modem criti- 
cism. It was no longer a question of rival Scrip- 
tures, the majority of the books of the NT being 
already acknowledged as authoritative ; the ortho- 
dox tradition of the Church had practically pre- 
vailed over all opposition ; the question as to the 
recomition of the OT by the Church had been 
decided. There .were already definite methods of 
exposition, and collections of Scripture proofs for 
use in controversy with Jews and pagans had 
been formed from a very early date. None of the 
facts of the Gospel story was disputed ; Christian 
philosophy identified Jesus Christ with the Divine 
Logos ; faith acknowledged His pre-existence. His 
miracles. His Besurrection and His Ascension as 
unquestionable facts. No doubts were raised as 
to the authorship or authority of those passages 
in the OT and NT which were accepted as the basis 
of the Christology of the aM. The utterances of 
the Prophets, the words of David and Solomon in 
Psalm and Proverb, the doctrine of St. Paul and 
St. John, were all admitted to be the source and 
basis of Christian doctrine. It is of great import- 
ance to bear in mind the fact that the premises | 
from which orthodox and heretic alike drew their 
conclusions in the 3rd and 4th centuries were 
different from what would now be accepted ; and 
it is not always by the arguments used in this 
controversy that we must form our judgment in 
regard to the decision finally reached. 

The problem was, of coarse, the reconciliation 
of the two apparently conflicting beliefs in the 
Unity of the Godhead and in the real distinction 
of Personality in the Trinity. The controversy 
naturally tamed first on the meaning of the 
characteristic Christian doctrine of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. In attempting to maintain the 
Unity of the Godheadj the Christian teacher ran 
the nsk of sacrificing either the Personally or the 
Divinity of our Lord. On the one hand, Fraxeas, 
Sabellius, and their followers represented the 
appearance of our Lord as hardly more than a 


temporary means whereby God had been dramatic- 
ally manifested to the world, making the Trinity 
an economy by which the Divine is revealed in 
different aspects. But the Christian conscience 
could not thus allow a personality of the Divine 
Master without real permanence. ‘It is clearly 
impossible, on any Christian theory of the world 
and of the Divine economy, that God should exist 
even for a moment only in a single mode, or that 
the Incarnation should bo only a temporary and 
transient manifestation ’ (Bethune-Baker, Christian 
Doctrine, 1903, p. 106). Equally impossible was it 
for the Church to assent to a practical reversion to 
the old Ebionite doctrine that Jesus was simply 
an ordinary human being deified by reason of His 
eminent virtue. Theodotus, Paul of Samosata, 
and others who held this view were not unnaturally 
ranked among the heretics. But the question was 
too difficult to be settled by the rejection of these 
alternatives, and it was further complicated by 
misunderstimdings as to the significance of the 
terms employed to expound the mystery of the 
Trinity, as the correspondence between Dionysius 
of Borne and his namesake Dionysius of Alexandria 
abundantly testifies (Feltoe, Letters and other 
remains of Dionysius of Alexandria, 1904). These 
interesting letters reveal two opposite tendencies — 
that of the West, which so emphasized the eternal 
unity as to obscure the distinction of the Persons 
in the Trinity, and the teaching of the Easterns, 
who, under the influence of Origen, insistedyn the 
theory that subordination explained the existence 
of the threefold Personality. Dread of the 
Sabellian Christology was especially potent in 
influencing the course of theological speculation 
throughout the East. 

At the beginning of the 4th cent, the most 
famous Christian scholar was Lucian, who, after 
the deposition of Paul of Samosata, founded a 
theolomcal academy at Antioch. He seems to 
have been looked upon at least wth suspicion 
by three successive bishops — Domnus, Timeeus, 
and Cyril ; but his exemplary conduct, ascetic 
practices, and, above all, the fact that he was one 
of the lost martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, 
caused him to be regarded with particular reverence 
by his disciples, who felt especially bound to one 
another by the memory of their common master. 
The school of Lucian numbered among its adherents 
the bishops Eusebius of Nicomedia, Menophantus 
of Ephesus, Theognis of Nicaea, Maris of Chalcedon, 
Leontius of Antioch, and Athanasius of Anazarbus, 
the sophist Asterius, and the presbyter Anus 
(Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, vol. iv. p. 3, Eng. tr.). 

It is a matter of considerable doubt whether ArianiOT is to 
be traced to Antioch or to Alexandria, and also how far it is da* 
to the tcachingr of Origen. Newman is of opinion that Arianism 
is the outcODit of the grammatical literalism of Antiwb as 
opposed to the more spintual method of Interpreting Scnpwre 
current in Alexandria {Aria'M, ch. 1. sea U), Professor * 

on the other hand, points out (SludUs of Arianism^, P j ' 
though Antioch was undoubtedly Arian In the I®ter days oi 
the controversy, when Alexandria, owing to the influence oi 
Athanasius, had become orthodox, it was not so at tM 
beginning. The language of Arianism was borrowea from 
OrJgen, and especially from Dionysius, who ^eaks of the S^nu 
Person as mCrifia row Pcov, Kar ovo’cay, and says ^ 

wpty v/yTTrai— phrases which were adopted into the termlimioCT 
of Arianism. Arius, moreover, had a very 
Alexandria when he promulgated bis bercs}'. Hamack w* 
vol. Iv. p. 3) considers that Duefan continued the work or ram 
of Samosata at Antioch, and gives credit to the 
Alexander (Theodoret, i. 4), wmch Gwatkin reje^, that Ludan 
remained a long time outside the Church of Antloctu 
called ‘ the Arius before Arius.' The high honour, however, m 
which his memory was held, as the Synod of Anbiwh m 

testified by accepting one of Its confessions of faith M tne crew 

of Lucian the martyr* (Sozomen. Ill 6), makes it difflcul^ 
believe that he was ever considered as a teacher of 
auestion of Origen's responsibility for Arianism is an extremwy 
vexed one, and is ^mirably discussed by Bishop Roberta 
(Prolegomena to Athanasius, p. xxv f.). As Athanasius 
In his ds SsnUntia Diongsit, the lan^sge 
may be almost identical, whilst the spuit In which they employ 
it is quite different. 
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2. The years A.D. 318 and 319 found the 
Church of Alexandria in great confusion, dis- 
tracted by the obscure Meletian schism and by a 
controversy between the bishop Alexander and 
the presbyter Arius ("Apeiot] of the district of 
Baucalis. Alexander, in a charge to his clergy, 
impressed upon them the unity m the Trinity of 
the Godhead. According to the historian Socrates 
(i. 6), Alexander in this discourse somewhat ex- 
ceeded the limits of discretion {^CKorifibrepav . . . 
iBeo\6yei) in insisting on what is, after all, a single 
aspect of the truth in the mystery of the Trinity. 
Arius forthwith accused his bishop of teaching 
Sabellianism, and proceeded to formulate his own 
scheme of doctrine. 

Alexander’s doctrine is summed up in the 
following words in the letter of Arius to Eusebins 
of Nicomedia : 'Ael Be6s, del vUt, fl/na irarip &fia vUt, 
o’winripxii i vlit iyevi^Tut Ttp Beif, ittyeyiji, dyttnjTO- 
ycvl)t, oBt /rtyolf oBr' rivX rpoiyet 6 Bebt toO 

vloO, del Bebty del ulit, dj adroO rod Beau 6 vt6s (Arius’ 
letter to Eusebius op. Theodoret, HE i. 4). Arius, 
considering that this definition detracted from the 
unique majesty of the Father and introduced 
confusion, maintained the complete distinction 
between the Father and the Son, and the sub- 
ordination of the latter. Hamack (op. cit. yol. iv. 
p. 16) enumerates eight points of the view ad- 
vanced by Arius— 

(1) The characteristic of the One and Only God 
is solitude and eternity. He can put nothing forth 
from His own essence. He was not always Father, 
but only after Ho begat (t.c. created) the Son. 

(2) Wisdom and the Word (Xdvoj) dwell within 
this God, but they are powers, not persons. 

(3) To create the universe, God brought into 
being an independent substance {oMa or irr6irra(rtt) 
as the instrument by which all things were created. 
This Being is termed, in Scripture, Wisdom, Son, 
Image, Word, etc. 

(4) As regards His substance, the Son is a 
separate being from the Father, different from 
Him in substance and nature. Like all rational 
creatures, the Son is endowed with free will, and 
conse^ently capable of change. 

(6) The Son is not truly God, but is only the 
so-called Word and Wisdom. He has no absolute, 
but only a relative, knowledge of the Father. 

(6) The Son is not, however, a creature like 
other creatures. He is the perfect creature 
(KTla-fuL ribetov), and has become God, so that wo 
may term Him ‘the only-begotten God,' etc. 

(7) Christ took a real body, but it was a crwfia 

the Logos taking the place of the soul. 
From the Gospel record wo see that this Logos 
is not an absolutely perfect being, but is capable 
of suffering. 

(8) Amongst other created beings the Holi- 
Ghost is to be placed beside the Son as a second, 
independent substance. According to Arius, ap- 
parently, the Spirit is the creation of the Son. 

Such, then, was Arianisra — a theory of the 
mutual relations of the Persons in the Trinitj- 
based nominallv on the words of Scripture, but 
arrived at reolfy by the methods of the heathen 
philosophers. It led cither to polytheism by 
allowing the existence of the Logos as a secondary 
God, or to Judaic Hnitarianism by denying His 
proper Divinity. 

The Ari&n erjtem never reatljr commended ItscU to the ceaerU 
eonsdcnceof ChrUtlvni. end, as was osnsll; thecaseln the early 
days of Christianity, the heresy fonnd Its support amonij the 
dercy, whilst the less Instructed laity remained orthodox. Its 
tendendes were essentially paipin. As Hamack points out. 
Arianlsm Was a new doctrine in the Church, and was rrally 
Hellenism tempered by the constant use of Holy Scripture 
(op. til. Ir, p. 41). From a very early time the conception of 
the God of the OT and the Heaveniv Khther of the XT had 
tended to cive ground before the Hellenic Idea of an abstract 
onknowable Deity. Clement of Alexandria had paved the 


way for Arianlsm by his doctrine of God; • Stripping from 
concrete existence all phj-sical attributes, talcing away from 
it in the next place the three dimensions of space, we arrive 
at the conception of a point has-inp position.' ‘There is yet 
a further step,’ says Bigg, 'for perfect simplicity has not yet 
been gained. Beject the Idea of position, and we have reached 
the last attainable abstraction, the pure Monad.’ This, as he 
observes, is essentially a heathen conception, and can be de- 
veloped consistently only on heathen principles. Clement has 
gone astray from the flrit by bis mode of approaching tha 
subject. He has propounded as bis question, not What Is 
Spirit f or What fs Good? but What Is the simplest thing 
ooncelvabieT This ho assumes to be the cause of ail that 
exists. Nothing that is part ot the effect can belong to the 
cause. . . . The result is a chimera, a cause dirided by an 
Impassable gulf from all its effects (Chrislian Platanitts of 
Alexandria, pp. 63-65). This is really the Arian conception 
ot the Father, the unknown and unknowable Cause, of whom 
the Bon is a creature ns Incapable of knowing or revealing Him 
as any other creature. Arius deliberately eevers all possible 
connexion between the created and the uncreated, the human 
and the Divine. Christ is no mediator, no saviour. As Dr. 
Hamack forcibly remarks (op. eiC. Iv. p. 42), Arius and his 
friends are nowhere in their theology concerned with com- 
munion with God. Eightly, therefore, docs Bchulti (Goltheit 
Christi, p. 65) say that ' the Arian Chnstology is inwardly the 
most unstable, and dogmatically the most worthless, of all the 
Christologics to be met with in the history of dogma.* But If 
unsatisfactory In its conclusions, and leading to the nlUraate 
subversion of Christianity, Arianlsm was most dllllcult to refute, 
owing to the confusion of thought prevalent at the lime of its 
appearance. 

In the controversy which ensned, Alexander 
seems to have acted with some moderation, and 
even to have allowed his hesitation to proceed to 
such extremes os to be made an excuse for a schism. 
Arius had no scruples in forming a party of his 
oivn. He enlisted the support of two oishops. 
Seenndus of Ptoleraais in the Pentapolis, ana 
Tbeonas of Marmarica, and also that of several 
presbyters and virpns. To secure popular favour, 
lie put his opinions into doggerel verse, adopting the 
metre of the licentious poet Sotades, in order that 
the sailors and dock-labourers of Alexandria might 
sing at their work of ‘ How the Father was not 
always Father,’ etc. His Thalia, as this strange 
collection of songs was called, popularized ms 
system among the formidable proletariat of the 
capital of Egypt. But Arius’ strongest support 
was his ‘fellow-Lncianist,’ Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
the most influential prelate in the East. In A.D. 
321, Alexander held a Council at Alexandria; 
Arius was excommunicated and left the city (see 
the Depositio Arix, included in the Benedictine 
Edition of Athanasiut, and claimed as his by New- 
man. It is translated in the Niccnc and post 
Nicene Fathers, ‘Athanasius’). 

3. Two years later, Constantine defeated Licinitu 
(A.D. 323) and became solo master of the Roman 
world. Affairs in Alexandria had become very 
serious, and indeed the whole Eastern Church was 
in the utmost confusion. The question ns to the 
keeping of Easter distracted the Christiana as a 
matter of practice os seriously as Arianism was 
doing ns one of doctrine. Accomingly the Emperor 
sent liis episcopal adviser Hosins, bishop of Cor- 
dova in Spain, to Alexandria with a very remark- 
able letter to Alexander and Arius, begging them 
to lay aside their logomachies and co-operate with 
him in restoring peace to the distracted world. 
But an Imperial fetter, ‘though marvellous and 
full of wisdom,’ as Socrates describes it, could not 
allay so embittered n strife, and Constantine de- 
cided to submit all matters in dispute to a Council 
of the whole Church, to assemble in the year A.D. 
325 at Niciea, on Lake Ascanius, in the north of 
Asia Minor. The first act of the Council as regards 
Arius was with practical unanimity to pronounce 
his doctrine heretical. That the Son had been 
created ont of things that were not (/f o6k (rTser), 
that He was of another essence than the Father, 
that, even before time was, the Father was without 
the Logos, were on all side.s regarded ns hlesphem- 
ons assertions. It was not till the question arose 
as to how the error should be refuted that there 
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was any serious difference of opinion. The Fathers 
had met to affirm the ancient faith of the Church 
against novelty ; but when they wished to express 
what tliey meant in words, they fonnd that none 
to which they h^ been hitherto accustomed were 
capable of escaping the evasions of such masters as 
the Arians in the art of making Scripture phrases 
ass^e a meaning contrary to the teaching of 
Scripture. In consequence of this, the Council, 
probably at the suggestion of Hosius, was induced 
to adopt the expression iK ovtrlat roO HorpiJt and 
the word 6ftoo^tot, neither of which is to be fonnd 
in the Bible. 

^ooiJoriot {ejusdem rubsUtntiw) wa* a word which presented no 
diffionlty to the Latins who followed the teaching of TertuUlan, 
ode. Fraxeatn, and Kovatinn.d* TrinitaU. Dionysius of Borne 
in his correspondence with his namesahe of Alexandria had pro- 
tested against any undue separation vrooroffrir) 

of the fhther and the Son, thus virtually Insisting on the 
ofiooiJffioj'. Tertullian had also, in his ds Anima ^ 82), carefully 
distinguished substantia (ova-(a) from natura. The Latins and 
the anti-OrigenIsts at the Council desired to press the unity 
rather than the equality of the Son with the ^thcr ; and to 
them the word was eminently acccptahle. But the majority of 
the Qreek-spe^ng bisboM had a strong objection to both ex- 
pressions, tK Tijt oio-iar and 6(ioouffiot, on the following grounds : 
fl) They had no Scripture srarranty. (2) The Council against 
Paul of Samosata (A.n. 269) had condemned the use of oixocvnot. 
(S) The idea of on ava-ia common to the Trinity might counten- 
ance Sabellianism. (4) The words might either imply an omrta 
prior to the Father and the Son, or countenance materialism 
(oio-ia being conceived aslan eqniralent to «TS<u or vAij) (Bethune- 
Baker, Chrstian Doclrint, p. 171 n.). 

On tnia rock the Council nearly split ; and Eusebius 
of Cffisarea, the trusted adviser of the Emperor, 
and by far the most learned man of his age, 
was especially mistrustful. Ultimately, however, 
Eusebius and the Origeniat party accepted a creed 
containing the expressions in dispute, and Arianism 
was explicitly condemned. 

Eusebius first offered the Council the baptismal creed of his 
own Church, perhaps a little ampUfled. In this the Lord Jesus 
Christ was draared to be the Ae^r and God from God (6<if « 
Seov), and also firstborn of all creation (rpsrrJraiciiv sria^ tcriVeur, 
Col llS) and onh’-begottea Son <vi4t (unyrmif). Constantine 
himself, prompted no doubt by Hosius, suggested the ojuiovaiov. 
The creed differs from our ' Nioene Creed ’ in ita definition of the 
doctrine of the Son In several important points (see Hort, Tuv 
IHssertations, p. 61 ; Bethune-Baker, Chr. J3oe£. p. 16S). After a 
bare profession of belief fn the Holy Spirit, the creed concludes 
with anathemas of all the disttnetire teachings of Arianism, (1) 
that there was a time when the Son was not, (2) that He was 
not before Be was begotten, (S) that Be came into being oat of 
nothing, (4) that He is of a different essence (vir6irrcunv) or being 
(oiro-io) from the Father, or (6) that He is created or capable 
of change or alteration. It Is generally agreed that at Nicasa 
ouffi'a and vn-ioToo-ir, which afterwards were carefully distin- 
guished, were practically synonymous. 

4 ._ Into the intrigues which culminated ivith the 
banishment of Athanasius, who became bishop of 
Alexandria on 8th June, 328, it is needless to enter, 
it being sufficient for us to inquire into the causes 
which prevented the Creed of Nicasa from being 
the immediate condnsion of the controversy. Few 
of the bishops, whilst abhorring the heresy of 
Anns, understood the exact merits of the ques- 
tion. Th^ feared the error of Sahellius, and to 
this the Homoousion seemed to have committed 
them. Moreover, with the natural conservatism 
of men pledged to hold fast to the faith ‘once 
deliverea to the saints,’ they distrusted words un- 
supported either by Scripture or by tradition. The 
Emperor himself, who to the end of his life be- 
lieved himself faithful to the Creed of Niciea, 
when he saw that its promulgation had failed 
to ^ve peace to the Church, was less enthusiastic 
in its favour, and showed so much readiness 
to welcome back its opponents that he received 
Eusebius of Nicomedia not long after the Council ; 
and, but for the sudden death of the heresiarch, 
Arius would, at his command, have been reconcOed 
to the Church. ! 

How new the phrases Introduced into the Creed were as ■ 
formula of belief is shown by Athanasius’ defence of them in his 
ds Decretis (sea 25 ff.). He refers to similar language «f Theo- ^ 
gnostus, Dionj-sius of Borne, andDionysiueof Alexandria.^ ‘This 
anxious appeal to theological writers,’ says Hort (Ttco Disserta- j 
tions, p. 66), ‘sets in strong relief the absence of autbority 


derived from public creeds.' Eusebius’sebJecHonsand his reasons 
for ultimately accepting the word inooiaios are set forth in his 
letter to his Church at Osesarea. In this letter he discusses 
three egressions in the Creed, « rijr evalas tov irarp4t, vrywi- 
eiyra ei xxnnBiyra, and opoovo-iov. He accepted the first on 
being assured that it meant that the Son was of the Fhther, but 
was not a part ol Him. * Begotten, not made,’ passed, beesnse 
* made ' was an appellative common to the other creatures which 
came to be through the Son, though the bore no likeness to 
them. As for opoownov, Eusebius received it as Implying • that 
the Son bears no resemblance to the originated creatures, but 
that to His Father alone who begat Him He is In every way 
assimilated.’ It is easy enough to see that Eusebius md not 
assent to the definitions of the Creed ex animo ; and he is still 
more ready to explain awyr the anathemas. The letter.is pre- 
served in Athanasius, de Veentis, u an appendix, secs! 9, 10. 
being omitted by Socrates, flE L a 
S- On the death of CouBtantine {A.D. 337), his 
Eastern dominions passed to his son Constantins, 
who encouraged his bishops to draw up a creed to 
supersede that of Nicsea, to which all the Asiatic 
and Syrian Churches seemed opposed. The result 
of their labours is apparent in the five creeds of 
Antioch, which exhibit the tendencies of the 
different factions, whose only point of union seems 
to have been ant^onism to Athanasius and tbe 
Nicene formula. These confessions of faith, to- 
gether with the creeds drawn up at Sirmium and 
elsewhere, served only to show that there was no 
possible compromise between avowed Arianism and 
the Somoottsian doctrine. The orthodox opponents 
of the language of the Creed of Nicaea, whom 
Professor Gwatkin terms ‘ toe Conservatives’— men 
like Eusebius of Ciesarea, whom dread of Sabel- 
lianism and hatred of innovation drove into 
opposition to Athanasius — were being made use of 
by those who were at heart Arians to force an 
Arianixing creed upon the nnwiUing Church. _ The 
weak and unstable Constantius was always in the 
hands of those whom be believed capable of paci^- 
ing the Church by a new creed. He was in reality 
aiming at a comprehensive State-religion accept- 
able to all parties, and thought that a sort of 
modified Arianism would supply this want in the 

E rovinces over which he at this time bore rule. 

a A.D, 339, Athanasius was driven out of Alex- 
andria and in A.D. 341 the formal reaction against 
the Nicene doctrine began avith the famous council 
assembled for the dedication of the Golden Church 
at Antioch. 

Atbonasiaa and Marcellus of Anoyra went to Borne to **y 
their cause before Julius, to whom the bishops assemblra at 
Antioch wrote In A.D. S39. The Pope’s answer is described by 
Proiessor Gwatkin (Ananism?, p, 117) as ' one of the ablest docu 
ments of the entire controversy ’ (Athanasius, Apol. contra Ar. 
secs. 21-85 ; Socr. HS it 17 ; Soz. lii. 10^). 

In all probability, Dianius, bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, presided at this synod, and there were 
also present Eusebius of Nicomedia, now bishop 
of Constantinople, who gave the name by which 
the opponents of Athanasius were at this time 
known, and Acacins, the successor of Eusebius 
PamphiluB in the see of Caesarea. 

The opponents ol Athanasius were called ot «pl EWfiiov, or 
the Eusebians, as the words have been somewhat inexactly 
rendered. The term is used in two senses : (1) literally denoting 
the personal entourage of Easebius, ».e. the court party, crj’pw 
Arians all of them; (2) more generally the majonty ol me 
Asiatic bishops who were discontented with the Nicme Ctouncu. 
These latter ultimately became the Semi-Arian parw. 

Four creeds were put forward by tlus CouncU-- 

oU attempts to dispense ivith the objectionable word 
ofioovtrtoy. The most celebrated was the ao-caUed 
second Creed of Antioch, to which the name or 
Lucian the martyr was attached. In this tne 
Persons of the Trinity were said to be One oy 
reason of the harmony existing between them— rj 
fiiy {nroardaei rpla, rp Sk <rvit.<puyl<f fy. , 

The honour in which the Council of Anlli^ 'was bewm 
after days— St. Hiiaiy of Poitiers spkks of Jt . 

(de Sun. a 82), and the canons were quoted by the popes mem 
Belvc^authoritative(8eeHclele, CouncOt.sea 66)^ suffla 
proof that the Church did not regard the bishops mere « 
Eeretics. Yet they undoubtedly. *>>’ endeavp^ to ^ 
some more acceptable substitute for the creed of Nicira, p^y 
into the hands of the Arian party. Cie lom cree^of ^tlo^ 
re : (1) The first creed, which begins ■with a repudiation 
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Ariue : * Wc have never become follower* of Arius, for how shall 
wo w'ho ore bishops follow a presbyter?' This creed was suspl* 
clously like the confession which Arius himself bad made before 
his restoration was ordered by Constantine. (2) The second 
creed, which became the Twitchword of the anti-Athanaslan 
party. It declared the Son to bo the unchangeable image 
(afrapoAAoxTOK of the Godhead, essence (ovaU), counsel, 

power, and glorj* of the Father. It laid special stress on the 
reality of theFaliierhood and Sonship and on the olficc of the 
Holy Spirit— Twv oro^arwv ov6i airkiat ov3i Ktifi^Vbiy oAXa 
CT]Haivo>TWV ixpipioi ttjv oixfiay eicoarov t«v 
xtfr6(rteufiv jfal xai S6(ay, The anathemas were worded lo 
fiu<A a way that an Arlan could easily subscribe them. (3) A 
profession of faith by Theophronius of T>'ana. At the conclusion 
{he doctrines of Marcellus of Ancyra, ns representing the 
Sabellianizing tendency of the Nicones, as well as those of 
Sabciltus and Paul of Samosata, are anathematized. (4) A dc* 
cidediy Arian creed drawn up a few montlis later than the 
actual Council by certain bishops who met iriOtv ireat. vC<rTW, 
as Athanasius bitterly remarks (de S|/nodts, sec. x6). These 
creeds are to bo found in Athanasius' oe Syn. secs. 22-26. See 
Hahn, JSibliothek der SinnholCt pp. 163-166. 

By A.D. 341 the parties at strife can bo de- 
scribed dmost in geographical terms. The Westem 
Church, under the guidance of Borne, had ranged 
itself under the banner of Nicosa, whilst tho 
Orientals rallied to the cry of 'No un-Scriptural 
terms in the Creed.’ The leaders of the Arlans, too 
prudent to show their hand openly, were content 
to allow the ‘conservative ’opponents of Athanasius 
to prepare the ground for them. As long as 
Athanasius was in exile, the Nicene theology had 
no foothold in tho East. Circumstances, how- 
ever, were preparing for a temporary triumph of 
the Athanasian party. After his death and the 
massacre of tho collateral members of his famDy, 
Constantine’s dominions were divided between his 
three sons — Constantine II. at Treves, Constans in 
Italy, and Constantins in the East. Tho two for- 
mer supported Athanasius. 

6 . Wlien Constantine ll. was killed in A.D. 340, 
his dominions seem to have passed under the sivay 
of Constans, who was thus ruler over the greater 
part of tho Boman world. As he supported 
Athanasius, Julius, and tho party of the Nicene 
council, tho dnooOtriov was upheld by the more 
powerful of the two remaining Emperors. The 
result of this state of nflairs was that Constans, 
the patron of Athanasius, was able to insist in 
A.D. 343 on a joint meeting of the Eastern and 
Western bishops to re-try the case. The place 
sel eoted was Sardica, the modern Sophia in Bulgaria, 
near tho frontier of the dominions of Constans and 
Constantins ; but when tho bishops arrived, it was 
erident t liat no mutual understanding was possible. 
The Westerns insisted upon Athanasius and Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra taking their scats in the Council, 
and confimiea the Creed of Nicsea. The Orientals 
withdrew to Philipnopolis, where they snhscribed 
tlie Arianizing fourth creed of Antioch, and specially 
condemned Marcellos of Ancyra, Envoys were 
sent from Constans to his" brother at Antioch, and 
a tnily diabolical plot was hatched by Stephen 
the bishop to disoreait them. The Eastern bishops 
had enough sense of rectitude to depose Stephen at 
a Council held at Antioch in A.D. 344, where a 
creed was drawn up called from its prolixity the 
hincrostich {iiaKp6<ntxo! or fifth creed of 

Antioch. In it hlarcellus and his disciple Photinus 
were expressly condemned. Constantius now 
sepmed disgusted with the failure of the anti- 
Nicene party, and in the autumn of 346 Athanasins 
was allowed to return to Alexandria, 

The Council of Sardica revealed the fundamental diSerence 
befsveen the Weatem and Eastern Churches at this time. It Is 
noUceahle that up to this time Uie Euseblans had not directly 
attacked the Creed of Nlcaja or even the doctrine of Athanasius 
(Hamsck, ep. cif. Iv. Clh the accrisations against the bishop 
bclnc purely personal. Tlie object of tho Euseblans was to cet 
the Uomoouixon eet aside and to rubstitnte a less controversial 
creed for tlist of Kic»a, and also to attack Athanasius through 
his friend Marcellus of Aocm (ITarnack, p. 67 ; eee also Zahn's 
JfOTWiluj ten Ancyra and Eusebius o! Casarca's tn-o books 
against him), IlcaUis took the lead at ^rdica, and, accord- 
log to .athanasins (cd dnrfocAenor, B\ a fruitless attempt was 
made to supplement the Creed of Mmoa. A creed, however, 


was drawn up by Hosius and Protocenes of Sardica, which, 
though It did not emanate from the CouiicU (Hetele, 5 03), ex- 
pires^ the theological teaching of the West, It is found in 
Xlieodoret, 11. 8, and a Latin translation has been discovered. It 
declares there is hut onesubslance in the Trinitj' (nfav vricrturir 
[Lat. tudslanitam], fiv avroX oi aipmsol ovaiar jrpocrayoprvovff-tv), 
and its doctrine of the Son is such that we can well understand 
how the Westerns relused to condemn Marcellus (Harnack, on. 
fit. Iv. 60). Athonaslus, when he was asked his views on the 
orthodoxy of Marcellus by St. Epiphanius, would only smile, 
showing that he had on equally poor opinion of his friend as a 
theologian and of his inquirer as a man ol sense (Epiph. 72. 11). 
The tendencies of the West inclined to SabelUanlsm, and those 
of the East to Arianism, and before orthodox}- could be satlsOcd 
each had to he checked. The infamous plot of Stephen of 
Antioch against the two Western delegates Vincentlus ot Capua 
and Euphrates of Cologne is related by Athanasius (Ilist, Artan. 

C.20). 

7 . During the next ten years {A.D. 346-356) the 
two parties were outwardly at peace, hut yet busily 
arming for tho contlict. At Alexandria, Athan- 
asius, who had been welcomed hack with surprising 
enthusiasm, maintained his influence nndiminished, 
and set a seal upon the loyalty of his church to 
the Creed of Nica». The monastic movement was 
in all the vigonr of ita first enthusiasm, and the 
ascetics, recognizing the earnestness of the bishop, 
became his firmest supporters. At Antioch, Leon- 
tius, whoso early indiscretion was similar to that 
of Origen (Sist. Arian. 28), though an Arian at 
heart, had managed to maintain the peace by his 
cautious policy. This wise old prelate, however, 
knew well that tho tranquillity bis discretion had 
secured was only temporary, and in allusion to his 
death he would pathetically touch his grey hairs and 
say : ‘ Wlien this snow melts, there will bo much 
mud.’ At Borne, Photinus of Sirmium, whoso in- 
discretion outran oven that of hlarcellus, had been 
sacrificed for his Sabellian teaching ; hut the death 
of the wise and politic pope Julius in A. D. 352 was a 
serious loss to the cause of orthodoxy. His successor 
Liherius lacked both his firmness and his irisdom. 
Political events were also precipitating the crisis, 
Athanasius’ faithful friend, the Emperor Constans, 
was kUled by the usurper Magnentins. From the 
end of A.D. 350, when he was at or near Sardica 
on Dec. 25, to the close of A.D, 359, Constantius 
spent his time in his Western dominions, being 
most frequently to be found at Sirmium or Milan 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism*, App. ii. ‘Move- 
ments of the Eastern Emperors’). Sirmium, not 
Antioch, was destined henceforward to be tho scene 
of creed-making. 

8. Many of the original disputants in the con- 
troversy had already passed away, and a new 
generation hod arisen. Parties were becoming 
more and more defined. • As their system was 
developed, stem logic forced the Arians to become 
more Arion than their founder. Some of the old 
conservatives were drifting towards Arianism, 
whilst others shrank back in dismay at its en- 
croachments. The general tendency favoured the 
obliteration of the old party landmarks and the 
rise of new factions. The place of Eusebius of 
Nicomedip as Imperial adviser had been taken by 
Vnlens, bishop of Alursa in Pannonia, the province 
bordering on Illyricum, to which Arina had been 
e.xiled after the Council of Nicma. Vnlens, with 
his friend Drsacius, bishop of Singidunnm, was a 
most unconipromi.sing Anan, and his policy was 
not, like the old Euseoians, to fight Athanasius by 
means of conservative prejudice, but to force an 
Arian creed on the Church in place of that of 
Nicsca (Bobertson, Athanasius, liv). Valcns 
had won great influence over Constantius, who 
believed that the bishop had received from an angel 
the nows of the victory of Mnrsa (a.d. 351), and 
from this time an organized campaign was con- 
ducted against Athanasius, which culminated in 
the coup d’itat at Alexandria, when the hi.shop 
was expelled by military violence (A.D. 358). 
Valens’ ablest assistants in tlie East were Acacins, 
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the successor of Eusebius Pamphilus in the see of 
Coesarea, and Eudoxius, bish^ of Antioch and 
Constantinople successively. In A.D. 357 there 
appeared from Sirmium the _ first really Arian 
creed, called by Hilary of Poitiers ‘ the blasphemy 
of Sirmium.’ Other formulra of belief were pro- 
mulrated from the same place, notably the ‘dated 
creed ’ in which the consuls of the year are 
mentioned, a fact of which Athanasius is not 
slow to take advantage in his dc Synodis. The 
Arians, supported by the Emperor, did not hesi- 
tate to pu^ their claims ; and finally, at the 
OTeat assemblies of Westerns at Ariminum and 
Orientals at Seleucia, an Arian creed was accepted 
as the official doctrine of the Empire. Thus in 
A.D. 359 it seemed as though the Nicene profession 
of faith was repealed and Arianism was tri- 
umphant. 

The ciccda ot Sirmium are as foUowt. The 1st was drawn up 
against Photinus in a.o, S47. The 2nd (a.d. S51) — but com- 
monly known as the 1st— la Identical with the fourth creed ot 
Antioch irr^i TriorTtur). The Srd (a.d. S57), called the 

‘blasphemy,’ (a) distinctly denies the tnio Divinity of the Son ; 
(h) forbids the use of the terms ovo'fo, o/iooiliriov, 6ftoiovffiov os 
un-Scriptural, maintaining that It Is impossible to declare the 
KaUvity of the Son, because it is written generationem eitu 
quit enarrabit ; (c) in opposition to the teaching of the creed 
proposed but not accept^ at Sardica (see above), makes the 
Divine nature of the Son os contrasted with that of the Father 
passible (see Bethune-Bakor, Introd. p. 181 n.). This extreme 
teaching startled the bishops of Asia Minor, and under the 
presidency of Basil of Ancyra a synod was held at that place in 
A.D. SSa At this synod the extreme Arians, Eudoxius, AStius, 
and others, were excommunicated with anathemas condemning 
all who will not acknowledge the complete likeness (o/iotrfrw 
of the Son to the Father, os well os the terms bfioovirtoy and 
TavToovmev (Anathema xix. [Hahn, p. 20ip. The result of the 
stand made by Basil and hla friends was an attempt to compro- 
mise, t'.s. to allow that the Son was like the Father. The 4th, or 
' dated creed ' (A.D. 3S9), composed by Mark, bishop of Arethusa, 
declared the Son to bo ifuioy rf ye wifowri aMy irarpl with the 
addition ‘ according to the Scriptures,' which allowed the Arians 
to put their own sense on the words. It was this Homcean 
Arianism that was accepted under Imperial pressure at Ari- 
minum Seleucia. 

9 . Already, however, a reaction had begun. In 
the first place, the Arianizers were divided among 
themselves. Logical and consistent Arians, like 
Aetius and his disciple Eunomius of Cyzicus, were 
prepared to push the teaching of Arius to its ultimate 
conclusion. If the Son was not God in the same 
sense as the Father, He could not he like Him, for I 
there can be nothing like God. Their argument, 
difierent as was the inference drawn from it, was ' 
the same as that used by Athanasius himself. ; 
‘Like is not predicated of essence, but of habits 
and qualities ; for in the case of essences we speak 
not of likeness, hut of identity’ (de Synodis, 63). 
From their denial of the likeness of the Son to the 
Father this class of Arians were called Anomaans. 
But the majority of Arians were men of compromise 
and evasion, having no other idea than to insinuate 
their opinions under the guise of apparently in- 
nocuous phraseology. These, led by tlie dexterous 
Acacius of Cffisarea, allowed that the Son might 
ho acknowledged to be like the Father, and were 
consequently called Somsans. Lastly, there was 
the party headed by Basil of Ancyra, the suc- 
cessors of those conservatives who had opposed 
Athanasius. These men, wlio_ constitutea the 
strength of the episcopate of Asia Minor, were as 
hostile to Arianism as Athanasius himself, and were 
ready to accept the term oisla. in their definition 
of the Godhead. Fearing that Sabellianism under- 
lay the use of hnooitrioy, they rejected the Nicene 
test word, hut were ready to admit that our Lord 
was like in substance (bfioioisioi) to the Father. 
This formidable combination was kno4vn as the 
party of the Semi-Arians At heart most 

of them were orthodox, and this the two great 
champions of the Nicene faith, Athanasius and 
Hilary, bishop of Poitiers (who had been exiled 
by Constantins to Asia Minor), had the rvisdom 
to perceive. After their triumph at Seleucia 


and Ariminum, the Arians and Homosans had 
the folly to attempt to crush these Semi-Ariana 
at the Synod of Constantinople {A.D. 360), and 
thereby drove them in self-defence into the arms 
of the Nicenes. It needed only the rise of the 
great Cappadocian Fathers, Basil of Neo-Cffisarea, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Grego^ of Nazianzus, to 
complete the triumph of the Nicene Christology. 

The Beml-ArlaDg and the Oappadodan Father* are subject* 
ol sepamto treatment in this work ; and it is onnecessaty to 
do more here than allude to the important dispute as to the 
flnal settlement of the Arian controversy. The question at 
issue is whether the Jffomoousicn was ultimately accepted In the 
sense of Homoioution. This Dr. Hamack mabtains to have 
been the case. Hi* contention Is very ably dhmut^ by Mr. 
Bothune-Baker in The Cambridge Texts and Studies (‘The 
meaning of Homoousios ’}. Attention should be paid to Pro- 
fessor Gwatkln's most instructive survey of tbe Importance 
of Asia Minor to the Eastern Empire, which ' as long os that wsi 
unsubdued, remained upon the whole the strongest power on 
earth’ (Studies cf ArianitmS, p. 94). With true histone 
Insight Qwatkin points out that in the Arian controversy Asia 
really played the part of the deciding factor. Disliking tht 
Bomoousion because it was an innovation, the steady oonser. 
vatism ot Asio accepted it when it wn» proved to be the only 
means ot averting worse evils. 'Even the later Cappadocian 
orthodoxy,’ ho adds, 'rested on a conservative rather than a 
Nicene basis.’ One of the chief representatives of Semi-Arianism 
is Oyril of Jerusalem (see Hort, 2wo Dissertations, p. 84). 

10 . The Arian party in A.D. 360 ‘ was in a position 
too plainly artificial to be permanent’ (Bright, DOB 
i. 197*), and the death of Constantius on 3rd Nov., 
361, revealed its inherent weakness. Rome and the 
West at once returned to adherence to the Nicene 


faith, os though the Council of Ariminum had never 
assembled. Just ^fore the Emperor’s death, Mele- 
tius was, at the instigation of Acacius, elected 
bishop of Antioch, and his dramatic declaration of 
his faith at his installation showed the strength 
of popular feeling against Homoean Arianism. 
Constantius demanded that the new bishop should 
preach on the text KOpws iKriait fie, ‘ The Lord created 
me,’ i.e, wisdom j for so Pr 8® is translated by the 
hXX, and on this the Arians based their doctrine 
that the Son was a (cT(<rpo. To the delight of the 
people, always at this time more orthodox than the 
bishops, Meletius declared that the word ^xtktc was 
a mistranslation of the Hebrew mp, ‘ possessed,’ and 
gave a decidedly Nicene interpretation to the text 
(the sermon is preserved by Epiph. Ileer. 73. 29-33). 
‘This bold confession,’ says Frofessor Gwatkin, 

‘ proved to be the first effective blow at the Homoean 
supremacy’ (op. cit. p. 187 f.). But perhaps the 
most crucial point was the return of Athanasnu 
to Alexandria under Julian, when he held a smw 
but very important Council at Alestandria, the 
great work of which was to clear up the misunder- 
standing due to the enmloyment of such wor(m as 
oMa and bpnfaTaats. It was agreed that there 
might be a fundamental agreement between those 
who employed these terms in difierent senses, but 
that the language of the Nicene Council was the 
safest which could be made use of. This paved the 
way for a reconciliation between the conservatives, 
with their dread of Sabellianism, and the AthM- 
asian and Western Christians, who clung to the 
importance of the Unity of the Divine essence. 
Bethune-Baker says, ‘By the 4th cent, it was be- 
coming clear that the only solution of the problem 
was to be found in a distinction inside the_ divine 
unity ... it was necessary to revise the id^ oi 

divine personality and to acknowledge not three 
individuals but three eternal aspects of the Divine 
(CAr. Boot. p. 167 n. ). This was done when 
tinotion in meaning between oiala and ujri^avir 
was agreed upon, and the ambiguity of the Dati 
and Greek terminology removed. _ 

In tho early days ol the controversy the ovo-ja “ 

*ri5<TTiia-« were used interchangeably. The 
great misunderstanding, because, whUstone part ot Ohr^^^ 
epoke ot rpiit tnrairratrets in the Trinity, the other 
only one. By distinguishing between ovo-ta and 
LI cxplainini the wstery ^of tho Trinity m u- 

' the ombjgTJity was removed. This was cne 
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of the Cappadocian Fathers, but It really began -with the 
Council of Alexandria. In Latin legal language Sii6«(ant>a 
means property, and persona n being wth legal rights, a ' party * 
In an action at law. Thus a persons might own several eiift- 
stantfec, and a sttbstantia might belong to more than one 
persona, Tcrtullian uses rubslanlia in the sense of essence, or 
‘substance,' of which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost partake ; but 
ho seems to hesitate to use persona if he can avoid it. He takes 
the word from the Old Latin Bible gttotidie obUetabar in persona 
eius (Pr S^O), and Spiritus persona eius ChrUltu dominus 
(see Bcthnne-Baker, op. cit. pp. 139, 235, ‘Meaning of Homo- 
ouslos,’ p. 21 : Bigg, op. eit. pp. 163, 164 ; Hamack, op. eit. 
Ir. 83 ; Gwatkln, p. 209 0.). The Council of Alexandria forecasts 

fV, ^ — . 1 j ........ V, ........... . .. < .. . 



11 . But though^ Arianism may justly be de- 
scribed as collapsing ivith the death of Con- 
stantius, it remained, in its Homwan form, the 
ofhcial religion of the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire doivn to A.D. 378. On the death of 
Jovian (A.D. 364), Valentinian was chosen as 
emperor bv the army on Feb. 26, and asso- 
ciated his brother VolenB with him on the 29th 
of March, taking upon himself the government of 
the Western provinces, and assigning the Eastern 
to Valens, The stem bub just Valentinian pur- 
sued a rigidly impartial policy in matters of 
religion, and though Milan, the governmental 
capital of Italy, remained under an Arian bishop, 
orthodoxy generally prevailed in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa. Valens, on the other hand, 
supported the Homoeans, thereby forcing the 
Semi - Arian party to open negotiations with 
Liberius, bishop of Rome, and his successor 
Bamasus. The Homoean supremacy lasted down 
to the defeat and death of Valens at Adrianople 
(Ang. 9th, 378). Vfdentinian had died three years 
earlier, and his son Gratian hod the magnanimity 
to appoint Theodosius, son of a distinguished 
official who had been put to death under Valen- 
tinian and Valens, os his colleague in the Eastern 
provinces. Theodosius, an orthodox Spaniard, 
cleared the Roman territory of victorious Goths, 
and, being afflicted with sickness in the year 
following his accession (A.D. 380), nccMted baptism 
at the hands of Ascolius, bishop of Thessolonica. 
Theodosius took the faith of Rome and Alex- 
andria as the norm of Christian belief in a law 
commanding all to follow the faith ‘ committed by 
the Apostle Peter to the Romans, and now pro- 
fessed by Damosus of Romo and Peter of Alex- 
andria’ (Cod. Theod. xvi. I, 2). He allowed 
Gregory of Nazianzus to establish himself in 
Constantinople and to preach the doctrine upheld 
so strenuously by his friend Basil, bishop of 
Heo-Cmsarea (d. 379), in the ovU days of Valens. 
The room in which Gregory delivered his dis- 
courses against the Arinns became the Church of 
the Anastasia, the Resurrection of the Faith. 
In 381 the comparatively insignificant assembly, 
afterwards Imown ns the Second General Council, 
met at Constantinople to confirm the faith of 
Nic-xa. Further overtures were made to the Arians 
in the ensuing years j but in A.D. 383, ^Vrianism 
was finally pro.'icribed, and ceased to be legal for 
Roman citizens to profess. 

Ot the Interval between the Council* of Alexandria (jliu 862) 
and Constantinople (a.d. SSI), though extremely important In 
th* historj- of domna, it is not necessary to treat at length In 
an account of Arianism, whose very triumph in the last of 
Conslantius made its ultimate downfall only a matter of time. 
In the present article It is only requisite to mention a few 
landraarKS, referring the reader to the article* CiTrxpoasx 
TnRonooT and Snui-ARiAinsy. The Semi-Arians were at first 
favoured by Valens and Allowed to a,sscmble at lampsacus, 
where they declared the Eon to be o^ioiev hot' eveiav to the 
Father, and cast out the Homcean Eudoxius and Acados, 
Eudoxliis, however, gained the Emperor’* ear, and Valtu* ex- 
pelled the 6eml-Arians from their eee* for refusing to com- 
municate with the Homcrans. One of their most distinguished 
leaders. Elcuslus of C.vricu*. compiled with the Imperial demands 
,_.i ''--^oxias, but he repented oitterly of his 

» ■ . .. ■ negotiations with Rome, culminating in 

; SOT). The Semi-Arian* were not rialiy 


disposed to accept the Niceno faith In it* entirety; and under 
the name of liaccdoni-m* many refused to acknowledge the 
proper Divinity of the Holy Spirit (Hctcic, Jlist. of Councils, 
t 88). The work of Basil and his friends, hampered as it war 
by the unfortunate schism at Antioch, was directed to a real 
reconciliation ot those who were at heart orthodox to the 
Homoousian doctrine. For the question os to which creed was 
accepted by tlie Council of Constantinople in a.d. SSI tee 
Owatkiu, The Arian Controrers;/ ; Burn, Introduction to the 
Creeds ; and, above all, Hort, Tioo Dissertations. 

12 . Arianism may be defined as an attempt to 
determine the relations of the Persons or the 
Trinity on a basis of distinction^ and subordina- 
tion. Despite all the efTorts of Arius to popularize 
his opinions, they never found favour with the 
people. The movement was clerical rather than 
lay; the difficulties it sought to overcome were 
those of Origenist theologians perplexed by philo- 
sophical doubts and seeking an explanation where 
none was possible. Nor did Arianism pure and 
simple ever fail to aronse a strong feeling of indig- 
nation : the creed of Arius at Niema, the Sinnian 
‘ blasphemy,’ the opinions of Alitius and Eunomius, 
all caused a storm. It was only by insinuating 
itself in the plausible gnise of Scriptural phrase- 
ology that Arianism ever obtained a hearing. 
Nor could it he otherwise. An Arian Christ, a 
created Logos unable to reveal an unknown God, 
could never be the Christ acknowledged by Chris- 
tians as the Incarnate Word, the sole Mediator 
between God and man, the supreme Sacrifice for 
the sin of the world. All who acknowledged this 
adhered at heart to the Nicene doctrine, however 
they might object to the language in which it was 
expressed. The great merit of Athanasius was his 
ability to recognize this truth ; and he and Hilary 
were ready to make any concessions to those who 
shared the spirit, thongn they might not adopt tlio 
phraseology, of Nioiea. The test word Somoowios 
hardly appears in the works of Athonasins. 

Ananism does not seem to have sprung from any 
strong ethical impulse. Its philosophy was pagan, 
and tlio object ot its leaders was political rather 
than religious. ‘ Arins tried to interpret the Chris- 
tian revelation in such a way as to render it accept- 
able to men whoso whole conception of God and of 
life was heathen’ (Bethone-Bakor, op. cit. p. 166). 
His heresy was, in short, a symptom of the disease 
of the Church in the 4th cent, induced by the desire 
of ingratiating itself -ivith the civil power. What 
the Roman government required when it invited 
the Christian Church to enter into alliance with it 
was that the Faith should cause as little disturb- 
ance ns possible to the existing order of society. 
Arianism promised to provide this, in the form of a 
creed offering an easy and almost imporcmitiblc 
transition from paganism to Christianity. By the 
edict of MUan, Christianity, the relipon of the 
minority, had been virtually accept^ by the 
Roman government, which thereby bad committed 
itself to the policy of making it the religion of the 
majority. Arianism, by surrendering the chief 
characteristic of Christianity, the proper Divinity 
of Christ, mode the new faith less hard to accept ; 
and for this reason the Emperors, though from time 
to time encouraging the Niceno theology, were 
naturally disposed, especially in the Eastern 
provinces, towards Arianism. But, o-s the long 
controversy showed, the Arian doctrine led not 
merely to an accommodation to pagan theology, 
but also to an approach to pagan morality. For 
though some, especially of the extreme Ariaiw, 
were faithful to their opinions, the majority of 
the party were dexterous politicians ready to sen'c 
the interc.sta of the cormpt court of Constantin.s. 
Bishop Robertson sums np the character of many 
of the Arian intriguers when he says of Acacins of 
Cicsarca: 'The real opinions of a man -with such 
a record are naturally not ca.sy to determine, but 
we may be sure that he was in thorough sympathy 
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with the policy of Constantins, namely, the union 
of all parties in the Churcli on the basis of sub- 
serviency to the State’ (Atluinasius, p. liv). The 
men most opposed to the rapid secularization of 
the Church which characterized the 4th cent, were 
almost uniformly opposed to Arian teaching. 

13 . None the less, the Arian controversy was not 
wholly unreasonable ; indeed, it was the inevitable 
outcome of the tendencies of the age. A Sabellian 
Christoio^ would have been as fatal to Christianity 
as that or Arius, since it would have robbed the 
Incarnation of its reality, making it little more 
than a phase in the revelation of God, and depriv- 
ing the Church of an ever-present Divine Master. 
Eusebius of Caesarea was only reasonable when he 
demanded at Nicaia that the creed should nob be 
perverted to encourage this error ; and the views 
propounded by Marcellus of Ancyra and Fhotinus 
served to justify his action and that of the con- 
servative and Origeniat bishops of the East. It was 
not indeed till the Creed secured the adherence of 
Asiatic Origcnists like the Cappadocians, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory or Nazianzus, that 
it was really accepted. The episcopate of Basil, 
the eloquence of Gregoiy of Nazianzus, and the 
philoscjmy of Gregory of Nyssa were alike instru- 
mental in inducing the bishops of Asia and Syria 
to accept the Homoousion as the one and only safe- 
guard of the Divinity of the Son against the specious 
teaching of the Arians. 

14 . But though the Arian controversy virtually 
ended with the Council of Constantinople in A.D. 
381, it was fruitful in new disputes destined to dis - 1 
tract and divide Christendom. As early as the time 
of his banishment to Phrygia (A.D. 356), Hilary 
of Poitiers was able to foretell the atmroach of 
a here^ concerning the Divinity of the Holy^irit 
(de Trin. lib. ii. and viii. j Swete, Eist. of, the Doct, 
of the, Procession of the Holy Spirit, p. 112). In 
358 the rise of the Tropici caused St. Athanasius to 
enter, in the Letters to Serapion, upon the subject 
of the Divinity and Procession of the Spirit (Swete, 
qp. cit. p. 91 ; see also pp. 47-49). The subject was 
mso considered at the Council of Alexandria (a.d. 
362} ; and about the same time Macedonius, the 
Semi-Arian bishop of Constantinople, deposed by 
the Homoean Synod in A.D. 360, was elaborating 
the theory (which was afterwards kno>vn by his 
name) that the Son was like, and the Holy Spirit un- 
like the Father. Though the controversies caused 
by this question never roused the world like those 
on the Divinity of the Son, the consequences were 
even more serious, the question of the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost being the pretext of the schism 
between Eastern and 'VV^estem Christendom. Even 
more fruitful in divisions was the problem raised 
by Apollinaris of Laodictea, one of the chief op- 
ponents of Arianism, concerning the relations of 
the Manhood to the Godhead of Christ. See 
Apollinakism. 

The principle for which Athanasius contended so 
nobly, and nmich he asserted in early youth before 
the appearance of Arianism, was the union between 
God and man brought about by the Incaniation 
(de Incamatione). But the zeal with which the 
Divinity of the Son was asserted tended, as Har- 
nack truly says, to obscure the historical^ Jesus 
(op. cit. iv.) ; and theology occupied itself with the 
dogmatic aspect of the Divine rather than with 
the practical example of the human Christ. 

15 . It is a remarkable fact that one of the results 
of the great dogmatic controversies in the early 
Church was that the defeated party displayed con- 
spicuous zeal in missionary effort ; and, without 
sparing condemnation of the self-seeking and un- 
scrupulous spirit of the political Arians, we have 
also to remember that some later Arians, like the 
Iieresiarch himself, were ready to condescend to 


instruct the simple. Possibly Arius believed that 
byre-stating the theology of the Church in terms 
suited to his age he Avas doing good service in 
rendering the faith acceptable to the heathen ; and 
his followers found ready converts among the Teu- 
tonic invaders of the empire. The exile of Arias 
to Illyricnm resulted not only in the appearance of 
those two champions of his heresy in the West, the 
bishops Ursacius and Valens, but also, if we are 
to judge from results, in the conversion of the 
neighbouring Goths, and through them of the 
Teutonic nations, to Christianity of an Arian type. 
For long years the dividing line between the Roman 
and the Teutonic invader of his territory was that 
of religion rather than that of race. It is our mis- 
fortuno^ that we have little or no information 
concerning the labours of the unknoivn Arian 
apostles of the Goths, Vandals, Lombards, and 
Burgundians. The fact that Cyrila, the Vandal 
bishop or pope of Carthage, knew Latin very im- 
perfectly (V ictor Vitensis, lib. ii.), and the appear- 
ance of the famous Gothic version of the Scrip- 
tures, would seem to indicate that the barbarians 
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were taught the doctrines of Christianity in their 
otvn languages, in which case their Arianism must 
have differed much from the refined subtlety which 
distinguished that of the schools of the Empire, and 
is perhaps expressed in the blunt refusal of the 
Burgundian Gundobald to worship three Gods 
(Avitus, xli.). But there seems little doubt 
that the transforming effects of the Christianity 
which the barbarians adopted were genuine. Both 
Salvian and Orosius praise the virtues of the Arian 
conquerors of Roman territory, and Augustine (tie 
Civitate Dei, i.) relates how moderately the Visi- 
gothic Arians who captured Rome under Alario 
treated the inhabitants of the city, and what re- 
ject they showed for the sanctity of the Christian 
Churches. The long reign, moreover, of the Arian 
Theodorio in Italy, and bis impartial government, 
extort, ns Milman remarks, ‘ the praise qf tho most 
zealous Catholic’ (Latin Christianity, hh, iii. ch. hi.). 

Ul&las is 
(vl. 87), : 

Jordaues , _ 

fragment of his pupil Auxentlus, Arum bishop of Dorostores 
(nov? Silistrla), discovered by Waite (JTeier das Lebsn und du 
Lehrs dee Ulntas, 1840). Auxentius made remarks In the margin 
of a copy of the Acte of the Council of Aquilela (a.d. 881), at 
which the Catholics were led by St. Ambrose against the Western 
Arians under Palladlus and Secundlanus, In the course of his 
criticisms of the Acta, Auxentlus makes mention of his mMter 
UlBIas, who brought him up both physically and spiritually as 
his son in the faith. The facte of the life of Ulfilas seem to be 
that he was bom of noble Gothic parentage, or, accortog to 
PhilostorgiuB, be was the descendant of Cappadocians who nw 
been carried captive. According to Socrates, he was a Wns- 
tisn from childhood, a pupil of Theophiius, the Gothic bishop 
present at Niceea. He was ordained a reader, and about a.d. 
310 he was sent on an embassy to Constantinople. |ln the 
following year he was made a bishop at the Council of tne 
Dedication by Eusebius of Jllcomedia. He laboured among nis 
people in Dacia, but owing to a persecution he led the Ohnsnan 
Goths into ilcesis, at the foot of Mount Hiemus, where tnej 
were allowed by the Emperor Constantlus to s^tle. ^west 
Oothi minorer are described by Jordanes, Both Philostorau 
and Auxentlus compare Ulfilas to Moses ; and if a more mMsm 
instance is permissible, we may recall the work of John bho^ 

the Puritan of Jesus C the Algonquin 

Indians in the 17th ’2^. fffhhed 

converts the Bible in ■ * r • ■ h*® 

declared his belief, which is given by Auxentius, who comments 
in a decidedly Arian fashion on it. In this creed the Divmiy 
of the Hoi;’ Spirit is expressly denied. Ilarnack (<m. <n<. vob w. 
p. 44, Eng. tr.)says ltls;the only Arlan creed "'h'oh is "ot 

&I. It is found in Hahn, { 108. Theodoret says that Ulfilas wM 

persuaded by Eudoxlus that the controversy was unimportant , 
but from the statement of Auxentlus he seems to taye oeev 
a convinced Homoean Arian (see C. A. Scott, Uyifus, lanoj. ^ 

16. In the Westom provinces of the Empire during 
the 6th and part of the 6th cent., Arianism was the 
relifrion of the conquerors, and orthodoxy that or tne 
conquered. Nor md the Catholic faith tnnmph by 
force or worldly power so much as by 
since at one time there was not a single ortnooox 
ruler in the Empire or among the barlinnans. 1 
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of that persuasion. It is an open question -whether 
Gundohald, the contemporary of Clovis, was Aiian 
or orthodox (Greg. Tours, Hist. Franc, ii. 34, iii. 
prologue ; A^’itus, Ep.). His son, the unfortunate 
Sigismund, -(vas certainly orthodox, -whilst the 
next king Godomar (also a son of Gundohald) was 
an Arian. In A.D. 534 the Franks subdued Bur- 
gtindy ; but Arianism seems to have continued to 
drag out an obscure existence till the end of the 
century (Revillout, qp. cit. p. 218). 

19 . Alter their defeat by C1o\ts, the Visigoths 
were gradually driven out of all Gaul except Septi- 
mania, the coast from the Pyrenees to the Bhone, 
being othennse confined to the Spanish peninsula. 
In their dominions as elsewhere the Roman pro-vin- 
cials remained orthodox, and in the seaport towns 
the influence of Constantinople was still consider- 
able. Sfjain, however, was the great stronghold 
of Arianism, which made a long and obstinate 
struggle before it gave way to the orthodox belief 
of the Empire. In A.D. 669 the able Leovigild be- 
came king of the Visigoths ; and, after a series of 
successful campaigns, reduced his people to almost 
complete submission to his authority. His son 
Hermenigild was married to Ingnntlus, daughter 
of Sigibert and Brunichildis of Austrasia. The 
bride (she was only thirteen years of age) was 
expected to become an easy convert from Frankish 
orthodoxy to Visigothio Arianism. She proved, 
however, very firm in her faith, and absolutely 
refused to be re-baptized by the Arians, though her 
grandmother Goisivintha, the -wife of Leovigild, 
treated her -with great brutality. To prevent 
further trouble in his family, Leovigild mode his 
son king, and gave him a separate establishment 
at Seville. There, it is said, by the influence of 
his uncle, the famous bishop Leander, and that of 
his -wife, Hermenigild became a Catholic. The 
young prince soon rebelled against his father, and 
-with tne assistance of the Catholic provincials 
and the Byzantines his party became ve^ formid- 
able. To conciliate his subjects, Leo-rigild -visited 
the churches, and professed that his belief was 
Catholic save for his denial of the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, for which he was able to find no 
Scriptural warrant. He also made a remarkable 
concession to the prejudices of his subjects, by 
allo-wing them to go from the Soman to the 
Catholic Church, for so the Arians denominated 
their body {de Eomana religions ad nostrum 
catholicam fidem), without any repetition of the 
baptismal rite, but merely by imposition of hands 
and saying the Gloria in the Anan form, ‘Patri 
per Fiiium in Spiritu Sanoto.’ The rebellion of 
Hermenigild was suppressed, and Leovigild is 
said to have persecuted the orthodox faith -with 
severity. The unfortunate Hermenigild was put 
to death, and received, on somewhat doubtful 
authority, the honours of canonization at the 
bands of Pope Urban -vm. (1623-1644). Leo-vigUd 
died in A.D. 586, and was succeeded by his son 
Beccared. One of the first acts of Keccared was 
to dedare himself in favour of the Catholics, and, 
according to Gregory of Tours (ix. 16), he arranged 
a disputation in A.D. 587 between the adherents of 
the two creeds, after which he embraced the Nicene 
faith ; but this Synod is passed over in all collec- 
tions of Councils save Mansi’s (Hefele, Councils, sec, 
286). Two years later, Beccared held the famous 
third Council of Toledo, at which 67 bishops 
and only 5 nobles were present. The leading 
bishops were St. Leander of Se-ville, unde to the 
king, and Massona of Emerita. T\yen^-three 
anathemas were pronounced against Arimism, the 
most interesting of which are the third, which 
declares the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son ; the seventh, against those who 
maintain that the Son is ignorant of anything; 


the ninth, against declaring that the Son in His 
Godhead was ever visible ; the fourteenth, prescrib- 
ing the correct form of the Gloria ; the sixiunth, 
condemning the ‘abominable treatise which we 
composed ’ to seduce the prorincials into the Arian 
heresy, i.e. at the Arian Synod at Toledo (681) ; 
and the seventeenth, against those who refuse to 
condemn the Synod of Ariminum (A.D. 359). ‘ The 
holy creed’ (the Mceno-Constantinopolitm) was 
ordered to be recited before communion after the 
manner of the Greek Fathers ; and, as is well 
known, the creed to which Beccared and his queen 
Badda, together with the bishops induding eight 
Arians, sahscribed, contained the fateful addition 
of the Filiogw. Arianism, however, was not sup- 
pressed by Beccared -without force, as many of the 
Gothic nobles held out for some years. 

For fuller particnlan concerning this Council see Gum, 
Kirchengach. von Spanien, vol. IL pt. i. secs, fr-16 ; also Dahn, 
XTrgesehichU der german, und roman. VSlier, p. 615. The 
native chronlder is Johannes Bldarensis (Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
vol. Ixxii.). It Is noteworthy that from Spain proceeded the one 
important TTestem heresy concerning the person of the Soo- 
the Adoptian (see Adoptukish), promulgated by FUpandns, 
metropolitan of Toledo, and condemned at the Council of 
Frankfort (A.D. 7W). 

The Lombard conquerors of Italy were 
Arians do-wn to the close of the 6th cent., and, 
even in the days of St Gregoiy the Great, 
Autharis, their king, forbade any of his Lombards 
to give their children Catholic baptism. But 
shortly before his death Autharis married the 
Bavarian princess Theodelinda, who had been 
brought up in the Catholic faith. So great an 
impression did her -udsdom and beauty make on 
her people, that, when she became a ividow, the 
dukes of the Lombards begged her to select her 
own husband and continue to reign over them. 
She chose Agilulf, and by her persuasions tte new 
king was maduaUy reconciled to the Catholic faith. 
It was to Theodelinda that Gregory addressed that 
most interesting revelation of the credulity of his 
age, the Dialogues. Traces of Arianism remained 
among the Lombards do-wn to the middle of the 
next century, and it is not at all certain by 
-what means the whole nation was induced to 
abandon the heresy. The Boman pontifis regarded 
them always -with the greatest apprehension and 
abhorrence. For the correspondence between 
Gregory and Theodelinda see Hodgkin, Jtady and 
Her Invaders (1899), vols. v., vi., and Homes 
Dudden, Gregory the Great (1905). 

The whole subject of the transition of the Teutons tram 
Arianism to Catholicism is one of great obscurity, and desen-cs 
careful investigation. Of the Churches nothing seems to tore 
Burvived, and, except Ulfllas’ translation, there is no hterature 
which has come down to us. The three important factors in 
the destruction of Arianism were the power of the Franks en- 
listed on the side of orthodoxy, the weight of influence which 
the subject Eoman prorinciali were able to throw on the side 
they favoured In any struggle between rival barbarians, and the 
part taken by the wives of the kings and chieftains in bringing 
their people over to the religion of the Romans. Teutonic 
Arianism was at best a Bemi-barbarous Christianitj- : and It is 
interesting to observe that a form of Christianitj', which began 
with the mghly ^ucated bishops of the East as a speculative 
creed, ended in the "West as the national religion of ignorant 
barbarian -warriors. But the struggle between Catholicism ana 
Arianism in Western Europe was no less critical and far more 
protracted than in the eastern provinces. 

21 . During the Middle Ages there_ seems to have 
been little if any revival of Ajian opinions properly 
80 called, the tendency being perhaps in the direc- 
tion of Sahellianism rather than otherwise, thougn 
the drift of Christian thought led men to speculate 
more on the nature of the Church,_ and eventuaUy 
on the position of the Virgin Mary in the hierweny 
of heaven, than on Christ (Domer, Doct. of the 
Person of Christ, Div. n. vol. i. [Third SectionJ). 

•Subordinationism, on the contrary,' says Dorner,' durst no 

longer raise its head in the form of naked Arianism within roe 
bosom of the Church ; it was, however, permitted to conc^ 
Itself beneath a species of Tritheism, as in the case of Boscemn , 
or to unite itself -with Sabelliaiilsm, ns in the case of the AbM 
Joachim of Eloris, whose view is suggestive of XertulUan s tnnicr 
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of the three aires of the world. Bat they tonched Chrletology 
merely at a few point*.’ 

It was not till more freedom in theological 
speculation became possible and theology was sub- 
jected to criticism in a rationalistic spint that any- 
thing resembling Arianism made its appearance, 
and then in a shape diSerent from the opiuions 
of Alins and his adherents. After the Heforma- 
tion the term ‘ Arian ’ was fr^uently misapplied to 
those who really held Unitarian -riews ; and before 
discussing the later developments of those opinions 
which derogated from the supreme Godhead of 
the Son, it may be wdl to explain the difference 
between the position assumed by the Arians of the 
4th cent, and their more modem followers. The 
Arian controveiw proper concerned the Nature 
of the Divine Logos rather than the historic 
Christ of the Gospds. Arins and all his disciples 
smhnowledged the pre-existence of our Lord, and 
concerned themselves but little with His Humanity. 
Indeed, Arins practically denied the manhood of 
our I^ird, by teaching that His human body was 
animated by the Logos. But this Logos, tnongh 
the creative principle by which all things were 
made, was, according to his teaching, not really of 
God, but a demi-god called into being to create the 
world, and, in the Incarnate Christ, to save man- 
kind. No serious attempt was made to renew this 
heresy at the time of the Beformatiou. 

Uiutarianism started, on the other hand, with 
the denial of the pre-existence of Christ, who 
was declared to bo no more than man, though 
miraculously bom of the Vir^ Mary and actually 
raised from the dead. The first Unitarians were 
Italians, and the maiority took refuge in Poland, 
where the laxity of the laws and the independence 
of the nobility secured for them a toleration which 
would have Deen denied to their views in other 
countries. They were divided into two main 
parties : those who declared that worship ought to 
be paid to Christ, emd those who held that to 
adore Him, a creature, was idolatry. The leader 
of the former par^ was Faustus Sodnus (Sozrini), 
and those who followed him are often termed 
Arians to distinguish them from genuine Uni- 
tarians like Blandrata and Francis Davidi. These 
opinions, however, must be considered apart from 
Arianism proper, which is the subject of the present 
article. 

S«e Toalmin’* Heirwirt of Faxutta Socinut, In his introdoo- 
tion this aathor says that some of the Unitarlsni adopted Arian 
notions, and be distingnishes these from ths foliowen of 
Bodnus (see Liddon’s Bamplon Ltduret, Lect vli.). In mention- 
Inz Legate, the anfortanate heretic who was burned at Bmith- 
field in the reign of James L, we observe that most Church 
historians style him 'an Arian.' According to Fuller iChureh 
Eiiiorj/jX. fv. S), Legate held that Christ had no existence 
befor* His conce^on oy the Virgin. Milton has been charged 
with Arianism on acconnt of his representation of the sending 
of the Bon by the Father to ‘prononnct sentence on Adam and 
Ere {Paradlte Lott, X.6S): 

‘Bat whom send I to Judge them? whom bnt thee, 
Vicegerent Son 7 To thee I have transferr’d 
AH lodgement . . .' 

But even If it is lair to Judge a poet for words evidently 
dramatic, this subordinationism is not Arianism in its strict 
sense. Compare the expressions in the fragment. In iUud omnia, 
attributed to Athanasius by Bp. Eohertson, Alhanatiut, p. 87. 
In the tract do Doctrina Christiana, published by the Camden 
Society and in Bohn’s Prost Worhs of ilUton, the theological 
views of toe poet are pot forward. He opposes toe t»ching of 
toe Calvinists on Free Will, end works oat from toe Bible a 
Christology of a Bemi-Arian character. He does not appear to 
have been deeply read in toe Fathers (Diet. Pat. Bwp., art. 
‘ Jlllton’X For Sir Isaac Newton’s views of Athanasius, whidh 
were decidedly hostile to toe bishop and favourable to Con- 
stantins, see Sir David Brewster’a Life of pevton, voL ii. p. 
S<2 ; Hallam’s Literature of Europe, voL It. p. SS. 

22. IntheiTthceut. therewasatendency towards 
Arian opinions, due partly to the arguments ad- 
vanced by the learned Jesuit Petavius in justi- 
fication of the claim of the Boman Church to 
prescribe fresh articles of belief; for, though 
bandius, a Unitarian, accuses Petavius of secretly 
holding Arian opinions. Bull was charitable and 
vou I. — 50 


acute enough to see that the drift of bis thesis, 
that the Auti-Nicene Fathers did not hold the 
doctrine of the Council, was completely different, 
and that be bad the canse of the Faya^ rather 
than that of Arins in his mind (‘pontifici® potius 
qnam AriEmse causm consnltnm volaisse,’ Def. Fidei 
Nic. Proem, g 8). Bull’s famous treatise in defence 
of the faith of Nicma appeared in 1684; and 
ten years later he wrote ms Jttdicium Eccletics 
CaiMliccs in answer to views similar to those of 
Petavius advanced by the Kemonstrant Episcopius, 
an amiable and learned man, whose object was not 
so much to attack the Trinitarian position as 
to maintain its comparative insignificance as an 
essential of Christianity (‘frigidum nimis tantss 
veritatis vindicem se ostendit,’ Introd. ; see also 
Nelson, Life of Bull, ch. IxvL). The Judicium, as 
is well known, was highly commended by the 
great Bossnet, bishop of Meanx, and the 3ergy 
of the GaUican Chnrch [Life, IxviL). The 
opponents of Bishop Bull were not, as a role, 
Englishmen, anti-'Tnnitarian opinions in Britain 
having as yet no prominent advocates, bnt rather, 
as Bp. Van Mildert styles them in his Life of 
Waterlandi.f. 37), 'importers of foreign novelties.’ 
Perhaps the best known Englisb work advocating 
Arianism in the 17th cent, was the Naked Gospd, 
by Dr. Bniy, rector of Exeter College (Oxford, 1690). 
In the same year, Dr. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul’s, 
published his Vindication of the Doctrine of the Holy 
and Ever-hlessed Trinity, in which, following some 
suggestions made by (Judworth, he maintained 
views which were denounced by South his 
customary vehemence as countenancing 'Tritheism. 
Sherlock’s opinions were condemned by the Vice- 
Chancellor and heads of houses at Oxford, who 
declared that it ’.is ‘false, impious, and heretical, 
contrary to the doctrine of the Catholic Chnrch, 
and especially of the Chnrch of England, to say 
“ that there are three infinite, distinct minds and 
substances in the Trinity, or that the three Persons 
are three distinct infinite minds or spirits’” 
(Appendix to Domer, by Patrick Fairhaim). 

23. Professor Gwatkm in his Gifford Lecture* 
{‘Knowledge of God,’ ch. xviL) says incisively: 
‘Arianism is one of the most modem of the old 
heresies strangely English in its impatient common 
sense.’ And it was in the England of the j8th 
cent, that the controversy revived. 

• A variety ol droumstancts combined to give tola turn to 
rdigiona thought in England. The reaction from Fnritaniam, 
now toat toe tide of lortnne had aet in eo powerfully against it 
and scope no longer existed lormental energy in that direction, 
wma alone snffldent to acconnt for it . . . Partly springing, too, 
from toe same reaction, and inspired by other influences, a 
phUosopby came into vogue, heralded by Cndworth but 
prt^rlr founded by Locke, which in ita bearings on morals 
and reli^on was peculiarly cold and rationaL . . . Beaeon with 
this school of phiiosophfcal divines was placed in a sort of 
antagonism to faith ; as toe one element rose toe other felL ... 
With those who still maintained a certain belief in Cbristiani^, 
toe prevailing ^irit chieSy operated in disposing them to rob 
it of ita more uistinctive featnres, and, as regards toe spei^o 
subject of our Lord's Person, led them either to reject alto^ther 
toe doctrine of His divinity, or, frith toe Arians, to hold it b t 
a quari^divinitr— something of on essentially snhordinate natnra 
to toat of toe Father' (Appendix to Dorncr, Person of Christ, p. 
SSOff.). 

The two English divines properly deserving of ’-h# 
name of Arians were 'WiUiam Whiston, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Isaac Neivton in the chair of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, and his friend Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. Whiston was a man of high attainments, 
marred by many eccentricities. His study of 
Christian documents led him to place the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions on a par with the Gospels, 
and to choose Eusebius of Nicomedia as the ex- 
ponent of the tme tradition of Christian doctrine. 
He repudiated the name of Arian, hut his out- 
spoken utterances caused him to he deprived of bis 
professorship. His more cautious friends, among 
them Benjamin Hoadly, rose to the highest and 
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most lucrative positions in the Church of England 
(Abbey and Overton, The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 490 fF.). Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
London, in 1712 published his Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity, in which no fewer tnan 1257 texts 
were cited and examined, with the result that the 
Father was declared to he alone Supreme, the Son 
Divine only so far as Divinity is communicable 
by the Supreme God, and the Holy Spirit inferior 
to the Father and the Son, not in orner only, but 
also in dominion and authority. This avowed 
Arianism (for it was pointed out that of the 
fifty-five propositions advanced by Dr. Clarke 
there was only one to which an ancient Arian 
could not have subscribed) was the signal for an 
important controversy in England. The chief 
supporters of the new Arianism were Dr. Whitby 
and Mr. John Jackson, rector of Rossington and 
vicar of Doncaster. Clarke’s work was condemned 
by Convocation in 1714 ; but the dispute was not 
thereby silenced, and in 1719, Dr. Waterland, 
archdeacon of St. Albans, published an answer to 
Jackson in his Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, 
In the long war of pamphlets which followed, 
Waterland was conspicuous alike for basing his 
doctrine on Scripture alone and for the respect 
he showed for the Fathers. The Arian dispute in 
England marks, indeed, the close of the age when 
the Fathers were confidently appealed to in theo- 
logical disputes. Nor was the Church of England 
alone disturbed by the question, since from the 
time of Eml 3 Ti’a condemnation in Dublin (1702) 
and his expulsion from his church, the Noncon- 
formists were disturbed by the presence of Arianism, 
which culminated in the Salters HaU Conference 
in 1718 between Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists. The Arianism of the early 
18th cent, was succeeded by anti-Trinitarianism; 
and the subordinationist theories of the first 
decades gave way to more distinctly Unitarian 
doctrines, the discussion of which is scarcely within 
the scope of the present article. 

For Engllah Aritiniam see Nelaon, Life of Suit, 1718 ; Van 
SCIdert, Life of JVcterland; Whiaton, Memoirs, 1749-60; the 
Appendix to Domer’o Person of Christ (Eng. tr. 1865^); 
Abbey and Overton, English Church in the Eighteenth Century, 
1878, oh. vUl. ; Sykes, Anti-Trinitarian Biography ; Oale, Sis- 
tory of Eng. Congregationalism^, 1907. 

24 . As a philosophy of religion, Arianism struck 
a blow not only at the root of the Creed, but at 
the whole principle of Scriptural revelation, ‘ Is,’ 
asks Hamack at the beginning of his chapter on the 
subject (op. cit. vol. iv. Eng. tr.), ‘the Divine, which 
appeared on the earth and has made its presence 
actively felt, identical with the srmremely Divine 
that rmes heaven and earth ? Did the Divine 
which appeared on earth enter into a close and 
permanent union with human nature, so that it 
has actually transfigured it and raised it to the 
plane of the eternal 1 ’ The OT teaches that the 
One True God revealed Himself, in part at any rate, 
to Israel; and the NT supplements this by show- 
ing that humanity is made one in the Christ 
(d XpiorSt), and by this is brought into complete 
harmony with the God and Father of All. Arian- 
ism declared God to be unknowable, and the Son 
completely detached from Him. Humanity can 
therefore never be brought by Christ to the truly 
Divine, but only to a sort of pseudo-divinity 
created in the Son by the Father. _ Such an 
evacuation of the purpose of the Christian revela- 
tion has always been repudiated whenever the 
doctrine is presented in its crude form. But we 
must carefully distinguish between the logical 
results of such a system as Anus propounded and 
the opinions of those who have upheld it. Arius 
himself, in his dread of Sabellianism,^ may have 
advanced a theory of the Trinity without con- 


sideration of all that it involved. As a matter of 
fact, he was ready in later life to subscribe to a 
creed approximating to that of Nicsea. Of his 
opinions the famous Unitarian Dr. Priestley rightly 
says in his Church History (vol. ii. p. 180) : ‘Nay, 
the proper opinions of Arius, viz., that the Son 
was mode out of nothing, and that there was a 
time when He did not exist, were really adopted by 
very few. So that what we call Ananism arose 
much later and spread much less rapidly than has 
been generally imagined.’ The Arian Controversy 
resulted, however, in bringing forward two con- 
clusions of which Christians had to choose one. 
If Jesus Christ existed from eternity, and is Head 
of a Kingdom which shall have no end, if He is 
indeed to oe worshipped and received as God, then 
the Nicene doctrine is true, and He is of one 
substance with the Father. Othenvise, Christians 
have been mistaken from the first in their con- 
ception of Him, and He is not Divine, but a 
creature; not eternal, but belonging to time; 
either, as Arius suggested, a second God, using the 
term ‘ God ’ in its looser polytheistic sense, or, as 
the Unitarians maintain, a mere man eminent for 
goodness, but subject to human limitations, and 
unable to bring those who trust in Him to peace 
and communion with the Father. It is not ivithout 
significance that Socinus expressly denied the 
doctrine of atonement through Christ. 

F. J. Foakes-Jackson. 

ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM. —i. 
Life. — Aristoteles — son of Nicomachus, friend and 
physician of Amyntas, king of Macedonia^was 
bom B.c. 384 at Sta^a or Stagirus, a city of 
Chalcidice. In his eighteenth year (367) he came 
to Athens and joined the Academy, of which he 
continued to be a member, learning and teaching, 
during twenty years. Tradition relates that he 
taught rhetoric in opposition to Isocrates. That 
is to say, whereas at this time the school of the 
politico-rhetorical sophist Isocrates and the Acad- 
emy, the school of Plato, were rival colleges, 
Isocrates was professor of rhetoric in the one, 
Aristotle in the other. In 347, when Plato died 
and bis nephew Speusippus succeeded him as 
scholarch, Aristotle and Xenoorates, on the in- 
vitation of Hermias, lord of Atameus and Amos, 
who was himself an Academic, betook themselves 
to his court. After a three years’ residence there, 
Aristotle removed to Mitylene; _and about this 
time, after the death of Heimias, he marned 
Pythias, a near relative of Ms friend. 

Aristotle received and accepted a call to the Mace- 
donian court to undertake the education of Alex- 
ander, then thirteen years old. This task occu- 
pied him during three years (343-340). A stay at 
Stagira followed ; and it was not till Alexandw 
had ascended the throne, and was about to st^ 
on his Asiatic expedition, that Aristotle finally 
left Macedonia. Meanwhile, in 339, SpeusippM 
had died, and Xenoorates, after a contost wtn 
Heraolides Ponticus and Menedemus, had suc- 


seded him as head of the Academy. 

In 335 Aristotle returned to Athens and founuea 
school of his own in the gymnasium known as 
SB Lyceum. There he spent twelve busy year^ 
saching in the morning a select class of adv^cea 
indents, and in the afternoon a larger aumence. 
'rom his habit of walking to and fro as he di^ 
jursed, the members of the school wpe caJlea 
'eripatetics (Seonranp-tKol), Towards the ena 0 
lie period of twelve years he lost the favour 01 
Jexander, whose jealousy of Antipater and sm- 
icion of Callisthenes prejudiced him agamst tuen 
fiend and correspondent. Nevertheless, 
Jexander died in 323, the anti-Macedonian party 
b Athens vented their spite against Aristotle m a 
aarge of ‘ impiety.’ The accusation, based upon a 
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hymn to virtue, in which he was alleged to have re- 
presented Hermias as a god, was plainly frivolous j 
hut Aristotle prudently left Athens and retired to 
his house near Chaloia in Euboea. There he died 
in the summer of the folloiving year (322). The 
story that ho committed suicide by drinking hem- 
lock or by droivning himself in the Euripus ap- 

? ear8 to have no, foundation. Dr. "Waldstein m 
891 opened a tomb near Eretria which he supposes 
to be that of the CT_eat philosopher. 

2. Writings.— Cicero extols * the golden stream 
of Aristotle’s discourse’; Quintilian, its ‘grace 
and fertility ’ ; and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
its ‘force, clearness, and grace.’ These praises 
must needs refer to Aristotle’s published writings, 
and, in particular, to his Dialogues, of which only 
fragments have come down to us. The philo- 
sophical writings, upon which his fame rests, are 
wholly deficient in literarv quality. The style is 
curt, abrupt, jejune. The language is careless 
and conversational. The exposition is sometimes 
incomplete, sometimes redundant, sometimes in- 
consistent. There are reminders, recapitulations, 
revisions. Arguments are sometimes indicated 
without being worked out ; inquiries which are 
promised are sometimes tacitly dropped. In a 
word, these •writings, which have so profoundly 
impressed the thought of many centuries, woula i 
seem to be neither completed and published works | 
nor text-books for use in the school, but informal 
records of oral teaching addressed to a few ad- , 
vanced pupils. In this way, and perhaps in this 
way only, are explicable the rough and ready 
terminology, the diagrams and examples, the 
references to the furniture and the decorations 
of the lecture-room and to members of the class, 
the occasional sentences which have no beginning, 
and, in one instance, the peroration addressed to 
an audience. But if these are records of oral 
teaching, some of them more completely finished 
than others, by whom Avere they prepared ? Are 
they Aristotle’s notes made with a -deAv to his 
lectures ? Are they notes of his teaching made by 
his hearers! Are they compilations made by an 
editor rvho had before him both Aristotle’s notes 
for lectures and his hearers’ notes of them 7 In 
the opinion of the present iviiter the treatises 
Avhich have come do'wn to us are in the main the 
notes of Aristotle himself. If they rvere the notes 
of pupils, and, a fortiori, if they were compilations, 
much of the roughness and the obscurity would 
have disappeared. 

For example, in Jltetaph]/ties, A Hi. 10691' 35 and 1070* 6 the 
words prri raCra on would not have survived, and in A ix. 
09Q'> 11-16 we should not And indications of three Platonic argu- 
ments and Aristotle’s objections to them packed into four lines. 
It would seem that Aristotle's notes, made for his own use and 
supplemented and corrected by himself, but never revised for 
publication, were treasured in the school ; so that we possess, 
not indeed always bis last thoughts, but at any rate bis 
thoughts ; and the inconsistencies which trouble us prove 
only that his thinking was progressive. 

The chief of the so-called ‘ acroamatic ’ treatises 
attributed to Aristotle may be classified under 
their mediceval titles as follows : — 

1. Loom : the Organmi, including Categorize, de Intetyre- 
totfone, Analylioa Priora, Analydea Posteriora, 
Topiea, de Sophistieie Elenehit. 
ii. PiiTsics : Physica or Physicze AueeuXtaliones, de Coelo, 
de Generatione et Corruptione, ileteorologica. 
iii. Bioloot : Bietorue Animalium, de Partibut Animalium, 
de Pnceam Animalium, de Generatione Animalium, 
de AniTna, Parva Naturaiia. 
iv. PBiLOaopirr : Metaphytiea. 

V. Ernies and Politics : Ethiea NieomacJiea, Ethita 
Eudemia, Magna Noralia, Politiea, (Eeanomiea. 
vi. LtTERATnnn : Ehetorica, Poetiea. 

It is not possible to speak -with any certainty 
about the chronology of these Avritings ; for there 
can be no assurance that references from one to 
another are Aristotle’s and not the additions of 
editors. But Ave know that the collection of 
treatises from which we gather Aristotle’s ontology 


WM early placed after the treatises on Natural 
History : for this, and no more, is implied in the 
title rd prrb. t4 tpvaiKd, Avhence we derive our con- 
venient misnomer ‘metaphysics.’ 

Besides the ‘published Avorks’ (iKSedopivoi Xdyoi), 
and the ‘ lectures ’ {iicpoa/uiTtKd), there Avere also 
‘ memoranda ’ {inro/wiip.aTa), Under this last head 
may perhaps be placed certain summaries of the 
teaching or philosophers, the Trpo/SXi^riara, and the 
iroXirciai, i.e. notices of the constitutions of 158 po- 
litical communities. The recently discovered ’Adij- 
valuy TToXtrela appears to have contained (1) a brief 
constitutional history of Athens and (2) a citizen’s 
handbook ; but the want of proportion obidous in 
the former of these two sections suggests that it 
Avas a compilation, made by some member of the 
school, from extracts and documents Avhich Aris- 
totle had casually collected. 

Strabo and Plutarch relate that Aristotle’s library, including 
his own writings, became the possession of Theophrastus, and 
after his death passed into the hands of Neleus of Scepsis in 
the Troad ; that his heirs, for fear of the lords of Pergamos, 
hid them in a cellar ; that about b.o. 100 Apellikon bought 
them and brought them to Athens ; and that in 86 they came 
into the bands of Sulla, and so became known to the gram- 
marian llyrannion, whose copies were the basis of an edition 
prepared about 70 by Andronicus of Bbodus, the eleventh 
scholarch. This curious story is probably true ; but it must 
not be taken for granted either that the school had no philo- 
sophical library or that its library did not contain copies of 
Aristotle’s principal writings. 

3. Philosophical system. — We have seen that 
Aristotle entered the Academy and continued to 
be an active member of it during tAventy years. 
In later life he still regarded himself os an Aca- 
demic ; for even when he is criticizing certain of 
Plato’s tenets, he speaks of them as doctrines Avhich 
we hold. Indeed, it would appear that, had he been 
at Athens in 339, he might have succeeded Speu- 
sippus as head of the School ; for in the list of 
scliolarchs, it is expressly noted that when Xeno- 
cratesAvas elected, ‘Aristotle was in foreign parts.’ 
But though an Academic, Aristotle cannot be 
regarded as a Platonist. The master and the 
pupil difiered fundamentally in their attitude 
tOAvards inquiry, Plato taking his departure from 
that Avhich is eternal, Aristotle from that which 
is actual in time and space. Yet, in spite of this 
dis.agreement, they Avere at one in resting their 
schemes of scientific research upon the assumption 
that there are in Nature determinate kinus of 
species, Avhich may be studied in their resem- 
blances and their differences. After all, Aristotle 
had more sympathy ndth Plato than Speusippus, a 
biologist who assumed the existence of natural 
kinds Avithout attempting a metaphysical explana- 
tion of them ; and more appreciation of Plato than 
Xenocrates, a moralist, who, Avhen he ventured 
into Platonic metaphysics, was soon out of his 
depth ; and Avhereas Speusippus dropped the 
theory of Ideas, and Xenocrates blended it Aidth 
Pythagorean fancies, Aristotle Avas, at any rate, 
careful to formulate his dissent. In a Avord, Plato 
propounded an idealist ontology and rested upon 
it a theory of natural kinds, which should be the 
basis for the study of cosmic existences ; Aristotle, 
rejecting the idealist ontology, proceeded to re- 
state the theory of natural kinds, resting it upon 
an ontology of his oAvn. The criticism of his 
master’s idealism is indeed Aristotle’s starting- 
point, and for this reason it -will be convenient, in 
the present account of Aristotle’s system and 
encyclopiedia, to give precedence to ‘ First Philo- 
sophy ’ [rrpiSrrr] tpiXoaoipla) oi ‘Theology ’ (BeoXoytKri). 

(1) First PBILOSOPHT.—lhe^xe. are, thought 
Aristotle, four principal lines of inquiry, having 
for their ends the discovery of four causes (ahiai) or 
principles (dpxal). These causes or principles are 
the material cause (OX?;), the essential cause {ohala, 
t4 tL Ijv tXvai), the moving cause (dpxii Kip^acus), 
and ^0 final cause (tA o5 IvcKa, rAos). Apart from 
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accidents or attributes which are not common to 
all the members of a natural kind, each of its 
members is, in thought though not in fact, re- 
solvable into a specific soul or life, which is its 
form, and an appropriate body, which is its proxi- 
mate matter. But again, the body is resolvable, 
in thought thougli not in fact, into organs and 
constituents. Further, these constituents are com- 
pounds of the four elements — fire, air, water, and 
earth. Finally, fire, air, water, and earth have 
for their ultimate matter a purely indeterminate 
potentiality which is the recipient of four primary 
qualities — Jiot and cold, wet and dry : fire is the 
combination of hot and dry ; air, that of hot and 
wet ; water, that of cold and wet ; earth, that of 
cold and dry. The ultimate matter of the member 
of a noturiD kind is then a potentiality, in virtue 
of which that member exists in time and space : 
ite form is the sum of its specific characteristics, in 
virtue of which it is what it is. What we can 
know of the member of a natural kind is its 
specific characteristics. Anything which is pecu- 
liar to an individual member or to individuoJs is 
not known but perceived. 

Such is Aristotle’s analysis of the particular 
member of the natural kind. It may serve as a 
statement of the aims which he has in view in his 
classilicatory researches ; but it leaves the adapta- 
tion of body to soul, the organization of body, and 
the differentiation of species wholly unexplained ; 
and when he tells us vaguely that ‘ Nature ’ works 
always to an end and ‘ does nothing at random ’ 
(odBiv dreXis [or ftdrriy] rroiei ij (pdais), it is plain that 
' Nature’ is no more than a dais ex machina. 

For the proximate moving cause, by which the 
particular member of a natural khad is brought 
into existence, Aristotle looks, not to any tran- 
scendental cause eternally operant, but to a previ- 
ous member of the species which in its maturity 
transmits the specific characteristics to its off- 
spring. This principle is expressed in the formula 
‘man generates man’ (dyOpw-n-ot ivBpuwoy ycyy^). 
The final cause, the end sought, is the mainten- 
ance of the species. For though, under the influ- 
ence of the sun as it approaches and recedes in its 
apparent progress through the signs, the life of 
the particular animal or vegetable waxes and 
wanes and ultimately ceases. Nature is ‘careful 
of the type.’ 

It is necessary, however, to account not only for 
the existence of the animal and vegetable kmds, 
but also for that of the earth and the heavenly 
bodies, and for their motions, especially if, as the 
use made of the sun suggests, animal and vege- 
table life is to be dependent upon them. For this 
purpose Aristotle postulates (a) a prime unmoved 
movent {irpC^oy xiyoCy dKtyijroy), eternal, existent, 
essentially operant, exempt from matter, and (d) 
other unmoved movents (KiyoCyTa dxlnrra). The 
prime unmoved movent, with the other unmoved 
movents, attracts (/cirej tlr ipiSifieyov) the material 
universe, and so causes to rotate the spheres 
which are necessary to account for the motions 
of the earth and the heavenly bodies. Of such 
spheres Eudoxus had postulated 28, Callippus 
33 ; Aristotle finds 65, or at any rate 47, neces- 
sary. The prime unmoved movent is mind (voDj), 
which, with itself for object, thinks continually 
(iyepyet and is conscious of its thinking 

v6rf<Tii roTjirfau y6rj<rts). The other unmoved movente, 
though Aristotle does not say it, must needs be the 
thoughts of the prime unmoved movent. For, at 
the end of Metaphysics A, criticizing Speusippus 
on the ground that his system makes the universe 
‘ episodical,’ Aristotle adds epjgrammatically : 

‘ Real existences refuse to submit to a bad con- 
stitution : as Homer says, a plurality of kings is 
bad : let us have one king.’ Plainly Aristotle I 


supposes himself to escape this condemnation ■. 
and so he does, if the other unmoved movents are 
the thoughts of the prime unmoved movent ; for 
‘mind and its thoughts are one and the same’ 
{1072'> 21, 1076‘ 3). 

Such is the substance of Aristotle’s First Philo- 
sophy. _ But First Philosophy is also a ‘ Theology.’ 
The mind, the prime unmoved movent, which, 
■with its thoughts, the unmoved movents, origin- 
ates and maintains the orderly motions of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, is emphatically 
I described as God ; and, simple as his language is, 

I Aristotle seems to be moved beyond his wont when 
' lie ivrites : ‘ It is wonderful that God should have 
always an excellence which we have sometimes : 
j that he should have a greater excellence is stUl 
more wonderful. But so it is.’ ‘ God is perfect : 
he has life, continuity of existence, eternity of 
existence ; that is what God is.’ ‘ He is one ; and 
therefore the firmament which he sets in motion 
is one.’ ‘The belief in a Divinity which in- 
vests the whole of Nature goes back,’ Aristotle 
; adds, ‘ to remote antiquity ; but, for the persuasion 
! of the many and in the service of the law, an 
anthropomorphic mythology has been built upon 
it. Strip away the accretions, and then “first 
existences are gods ” is a divine word.’ 

The lacunffi in the system here described are 
obvious. In particular, we desiderate an explana- 
tion of the part played by ‘ Nature ’ ; and the 
omission is tlie more startling because we find 
Aristotle endeavouring to bring his scheme of un- 
moved movents into relation with the contemporary 
astronomy. His chief care was perhaps to show 
the possibility of resting the theory of natural 
kinds on a metaphysical system other than that of 
Plato. According to Plato, eyerj’thing is directly 
or indirectly the tnought of universal mind. Fire, 
air, earth, and water are its geometrical concep- 
tions of space. The stars are modes of life im- 
planted by it in fiery spheres. Animals and vege- 
tables are modes of life, conceived^ by universal 
mind, but combined by the stars -with bodies a^ 
propriately fashioned out of the elements. The 
particular member of an animal or vegetable species 
18 a phenomenal copy or reflexion, in appropnately 
corporealized space, of the transcendental idea. 
Armtotle’s immanent form received from the 

P revious member of the species corresponds to 
’lato’s phenomenal copy or reflexion of the Idea; 
Aristotle’s Nature’s design corresponds to Plates 
Idea. The truth is that there is little difference 
between the two analyses when once it is under- 
stood that Plato emphasizes^ the transcendental 
idea at the expense of the immanent reflexion, 
and that Aristotle emphasizes the immanent form 
at the expense of Nature’s design. But the met 
always remains that, whereas Plato regarded 
matter also — that is to say, space — as the creature 
of universal mind, and so was a monist, Aristotle 
distinguished matter — that is to say, potentiality 
from supreme mind, and was therefore a dualist. 

In the Metaphysics, Aristotle’s answer to the 
tion. What is the primarily existent [rh rpiirtas 6v) I, 
is to the following effect. It is not the receptive 
substratum called * matter,’ because, being piuely 
potential, matter is not actually anything. It is 
not a mere universal (xaSlXou), for the common 
characteristic or characteristics by which species 
are artificially combined in a genus, and particulars 
■within a species are artificially combined in a group, 
make the genus or the group, and are not resem- 
blances and differences discovered by companson ot 
species made by Nature. It is not the piwtiomM 
in which form and matter are combined, for witn 
matter come in accidental attributes^ peculiar ™ 
individuals. It is the form and nothmg but tne 
form : that Ls to say, it is the sum of the charac- 
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teristics of the species to which the particular (3) LOGIC.— Oi all Aristotle’s achievements the 
belongs. Such is the doctrine of Metaphysics Z. greatest was perhaps the invention of logic. The 
Nevertheless, in the Categories, primary existence group of treatises known as the Organon includes 
is ascribed to the particular or composite of form a formal logic, a theory of scientmc research, a 
and matter. The inconsistency is one of terrain- treatise on disputation, and a classification of 
ology and not of thought. For the specific form fallacies. The formal logic comprises an enumera- 
which is the primary existence of the Metaphysics tion of categories or heads of predication ; a study 
exists only in the members of the species ; and the of the quality, quantity, and conversion of pro- 
primarily existent particular of the Categories is positions ; a detailed investigation of the syllo^m 
kno^vn only in so far as it represents the species to and its figures ; and a careful discrimination be- 
which it belongs. Aristotle coined many technical tween adduction (/TrayoryTj), or generalization from 
terms ; but he allowed himself a large licence in known particulars in regard to those particulars, 
the use of them, and he was not always careful to and example (iraplSeiyga), or inference from known 
harmonize the terminology of one treatise %vith that particulars in regard to unknown particulars, 
of another. In this case, the terminological dis- effected by ascent to an imperfectly certified 
crepancy is unfortunate ; but, in the opinion of the general and subsequent descent from it. Within 
present writer, it is a mistake to infer from it either the limits of the Organon, Aristotle takes account 
confusion or vacillation. at once of dialectical debate, by which the premises 

(2) PsTcnOLOGT. — The conception of mind, ex- of demonstration are provisionally justified, of de- 
empt from matter, reappears in the Psychology^ (irepl monstration, by which the consequences of given 
^vxps]. In this treatise Aristotle begins with a premises are ascertained, and of sqpAistry or erisftc, 
review of previous and existing opinion, from which pursued irrespectively of truth with a view to 
it appears that some had regarded soul exclusively argumentative success. 

as the organ of motion, others exclusively as that (4) SCIENCE. — ^While the formal logic still holds 
of sensation and cognition. For himself, he pro- its ground, Aristotle’s scientific writings were no 
poses to include under this name all activity, more than stepping-stones. His physical specula- 
which, whether manifested or not, is implicit m tions occupied the &ld for eighteen centuries ; but 
living body, and distinguishes living body from they were never more than stop-gaps ; and the 
body which is lifeless. (Perhaps this is all that time came when, by reason of nis great name, 
Aristotle meant in the first instance by defining they were positive hindrances to progress. His 
soul as ‘ the first actuality of a natural organized biological works are still praised for the observa- 
body ’ [ij irptirri li>Te\ixea>. cii/mrot </>vcriKod dpyavtKov] ; tion, the insight, and the knowledge, of which they 
but when he adds that, while soul is actuality of afibrd conclusive evidence. 

body, body Ls not actuality of soul, the definition (6) Ethics AND POLITICS. — In ihet Nicomachean 
becomes a declaration of soul’s supremacy.) Having Ethics and the Politics, Aristotle raises and dis- 
thus widened the scope of psychology, Aristotle cusses anew the old question. What is man’s chiefest 
proceeds to enumerate the faculties of soul. Nutri- good (t6 irSpiivnyoy iyad6y)l, regarding it in the 
tion (together wth generation), sensation, appeti- one, as the end sought by the individual, and in 
tion, locomotion, intellection, follow one another in the other, inasmuch as man is a social animal and 
this order ; and the possession of a higher faculty cannot realize himself except as a citizen, as the 
implies that of all the faculties below it. The soul end sought by the city-State (iriXw). Thus the 
of plants is nutritive only. The soul of animals is two treatises are contributions to the architectonic 
not only nutritive, but also sensitive, appetitive, science of Politics (ttoXitj/ctJ) ; but the one is 

motive. The soul of man has all the faculties of concerned with the ‘character’ of the individual, the 
animals, and is intellective also. In sensation the other (jroXiriKd) with the ‘ constitution ’ of the State, 
form of the sensible, without its matter, reaches All are agreed that man’s good or end is well- 
the sense through an intervening medium ; end being fdSatpoyla), that is to say, well-living (e5 tv”) 
the sense perceives the sensible in virtue of the or well-faring (eP vpdrrtiy) ; and man’s well-being 
change which the advent of the sensible brings —the term ‘happiness’ should be avoided — is the 
about in it. Hence, when subject and object are satisfactory performance of those functions which 
in the like condition, there is no sensation; and are distinctively human. In a word, ‘man’s chief 
when the sensible is in excess, the organ may bo good or end is a psychical activity characteristic of 
deranged or disabled. Touch is the primary sense, an excellence (dprn}), or, if there are more excel- 
Besides the five special senses, Aristotle recognizes lences than one, characteristic of the best and 
a common or central sense, which (a) is conscious of completest of them, such activity being continued 
sensation, and (b) distinguishes and co-ordinates daring a complete period of existence.’ Setting 
the impressions received by the special senses. Its aside nutrition and growth which man shares with 
organ is the heart. So far we nave been dealing plants, and sensation which he shares with animals, 
with faculties which man shares with the animals, we find that man’s distinctive functions are reason 
Passing next to reason — the faculty which belongs reasoning, and the rational control of appetition! 
distinctively to man — Aristotle _ distinguishes a under which head are included desires and passions 
passive reason {TaSyriKbs yous), which receives from What, then, are the excellences of these functions J 
the senses their impressions, and an active, consti- And which of the excellences is the best and th» 
tntive reason (voup-ucit soOt), which provides forms of completest 7 There are two sorts of excellence— ^ 

thought for the interpretation of the impressions moral excellence, the excellence which theappetjtiT* 

received from the senses. Such is the function of part of soul displays when it is duly obedient to 
the active reason in the individual ; but it and it rational part, and intellectual excellence, fh* er. 
alone of the psychical faculties may exist apart cellence of the rational part. Moral exceUenii 
from soul and from body. When it exists apart, virtae) is ‘a_ deliberate habit which enables"^"* 

‘ independent of external objects, having no in- individual, with the help of hie reasoning 
essential attributes, essentially operant,’ and ‘ only subject to an appeal to the man of practical 
when it so exists,’ it is immortal and eternal. Now --to attain what is for him the mean 
the active reason, as thus conceived, is the prime vicious extravagances.’ The principal moral 
unmoved movent, the Grod, of the Metaphysics. In are courage, temperance, liberality, 
so far as man possewes this reason, it comes to him magnanimity or self-respect gentl^ess. 
from without. Plainly the passive reason is inter- The intellectual excellences are praciiS 
posed in order to bring the recepta of sense into or pradence {</>poyrj<rts), the excellence of 
relation with the divine faculty. division of the rational part of soul 
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the appetitive part, and speculative wisdom (o-o^fa) 
the excellence of that purdy intellectual part which 
is called reason (voOs). Practical wisdom and the 
moral virtues must he developed joarf passu. Now, 
reason is obviously the best part of the soul, and 
therefore its excellence, speculative wisdom, is the 
best of excellences. This best of excellences has 
for its activity {4i>ipyeia) study {eeupla). Conse- 
quently, the completest well-being of the individual 
is to be found in the life of the student {OeuptfriKhs 
ptos), who, however, must loyally do his duty as a 
member of the city and the family. This com- 
pletesb well-being brings with it the highest of 
pleasures.^ Next to the life of the student ranks 
the practical life of moral virtue. Por the pro- 
duction of excellence, three things are requisite : 
first, natural aptitude ; secondly, instruction, for 
its guidance; thirdly, habituation, to establish 
the habit. Inasmucn as well-being implies not 
merely the possession of a habit, but also its 
exercise, we require for the realisation of well- 
being those external goods upon which the exercise 
of the habit depends. The doctrine that well-being 
implies the exercise of a habit and not merely the 
possession of it, and the corollaiy that external 
goods are indispensable conditions, distinguish 
Peripatetic from Academic ethics. 

As in the Ethics Aristotle is concerned ivith the 
well-being of the individual, so in the Politics he 
is concerned wth the well-being of the community. 
The city (iro'Xtt) is a complex organism, developed 
out of the village (xifi/o?); which again has its origin 
in the patriar^al family (oMa). Eight polities 
(dpBal iroXireiai) are those in which the sovereign 
(Kipw ) — whether one, few, or many — rules for the 
benefit of the community ; perversions (iropex- 
pdseis) are those in which the sovereign — whether 
one, few, or many — uses power ror personal 
advantage. The nght polities are aristocracy, 
monarchy, polity prcmer ; the perversions are demo- 
cracy, oligarchy, ana tyranny. The best of cities 
would be one in which absolute power was exer- 
cised for the benefit of all the citizens by one 
person, or more persona than one, superior to the 
rest in mind and in body. But we cannot hope to 
find rulers thus exceptionally qualified, and accord- 
ingly monarchy and aristocracy must be regarded 
as unattainable ideals. Thus of the three right 
polities one alone remains, namely, polity proper, 
m which all free men are admitted to a share in 
the administration and at the same time submit 
themselves to the ‘ passionless intelligence ’ of law. 
Of all polities this is, in Aristotle’s estimation, the 
most stable ; for inasmuch os all in turn rule and 
are ruled, the middle class has a preponderant 
influence. For the maintenance of polity proper, 
Aristotle would rely, as Athens did and as the 
United States do, upon supreme or constitutional 
laws (yofiot), alterable only by special formalities, 
to which supreme or constitutional laws, upheld by 
courts of justice, all ordinary enactments 
ixara) must conform. Of the three perversions — 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny — democracy, which 
has the smallest power for evil, is the least^ bad ; 
tyranny, in which such power is greatest, is the 
worst. Tradition places at the end of the treatise 
a fragmentary scheme for a perfect State ; bat, 
unlike Plato, Aristotle had no hope of its realiza- 
tion. In the intervening books, on the strength of 
a careful study of known constitutions, Aristotle i 
inquires what sorts of constitution are suitable to 
given sorts of people ; how a constitution may be 
established and maintained in accordance with 
given assumptions or conditions ; what is the best 
constitution for the generality of States ; what 
circumstances tend to change, to overthrow, and 
to maintain the several constitutions. The reader 
of the Politics must not forget that, on the one 


part, the citizen population of a Greek State was 
very small, so that Aristotle knew nothing of 
representative government ; and that, on the other 
part, the number of slaves was, in comparison 
wth the number of free men, very great, so that 
what he calls a democracy was in some sort an 
aristocracy. 

In these two treatises, the Nicomachean Ethics 
and the Politics, Aristotle is an acute and judicious 
student of human nature. They have a Shake- 
spearean quality which makes them perennially 
I interesting. But it must be clearly understood 
that they do not pretend to offer a theory of 
morality. Aristotle says nothing about the Good, 
about Duty, about the distinction between Eight 
and Wrong ; and very little about the factuty 
which discriminates them. Moreover, inasmucn 
as he concentrates his attention in the Ethics upon 
the well-being of the individual, and in the Politics 
upon the well-being of the State, the relations of 
man to man and of citizen to citizen are insuffi- 
ciently handled. Indeed, they find a place, and 
that a subordinate place, only in so far as the 
particular virtues or justice and friendship are 
concerned with them. In a word, Aristotle works 
upon the lines of Plato’s Repuhlic. 

In the Eudemian Ethics, which is now generally 
regarded as a summary prepared, mutatis mutandis, 
by Aristotle’s disciple Enoemus, the line of argu- 
ment is similar to that of the Nicomacheans. But 
(a) Eudemus chafes nnder the limitations of the 
inquiry, and would fain seek an explanation of 
moral differences; (6) regarding pleasure, not as 
the concomitant of an energy, but as identical with 
it, he sees in eidaipevla the best of pleasures; Md 
(c) abandoning the distinction drawn in the Nico~ 
macheans between the activity of the student and 
the activity of the man of the world, he finds man’s 
well-being in a life of culture (KoXosayaBla) which 
combines both. It would appear that Aristotle 
himself, when he was writing the Politics (see IV. 
[vn.] iii. ISM** 14), had learnt to regard statesman- 
ship as a proper subject for scientific study, 
the opinion or the present >vriter. Books v. vi. vii. 
of the Nicomacheans, which appear also as Books 
iv. V. vi. of the Eudemians, belong to the Eu- 
demians, which they resemble both in their doctrine 
and in their style. 

(6) BbbtORIO, etc. — lathe Rhetoric— a trea,tiS8 
on oratory and style, apparently framed on lines 
marked out by Plato in the Phtsdrus — and in the 
fragmentary Poetics, Aristotle shows himself a 
literary critic of a high order. In particular, his 
appreciations of the tragedians have a permanent 
value. Perhaps no literary judgment has 
rise to more controversy than the remark tMt 
tragedy, ‘ by raising pity and fear, purges the mmd 
of those passions.’ This theory of the 'h®™®®' 
pathic purgation ’ effected by tragedy (see Milton s 
Preface to Samson Agonistes) is Aristotle s answer 
to Plato, who in the Repuhlic condemns tragedy as 
an incentive and stimulus to mischievous emotions. 

The greatness of Aristotle was not fully vmde^ 
stood until the Middle Ages, when the Church 
borrowed from him the framework of its thwloCT, 
when the whole of civilized Europe saw _m nis 
encyclopedic uritings the summary of the sciences, 
and when Dante bailed him as ‘ the master of those 
who know.’ In the present article no more nw 
been attempted than to describe 
philosophy upon which the schoolmen built, ana to 
mdicate the scope of Aristotle’s labours, bee. 
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Ethica Nieomachca (text), Oxf. 1890 ; Stewart Ethica Nico- 
machea (commentary), 0x1. 1892 ; Newman, Politica, 2 vols.. 
Lend. 1887 ; Spengel, Ehetorica, S vols., Leipz. 185S-0 ; Cope, 
Ehetorica, 3 vols., (Jamb. 1877 ; Butcher, Poetiea-, Lond. 1893 ; 
Bywater, Poetiea, Lond. 1898. For Aristotle’s philosophy see 
Zeller, Pie Philosophie der Griechen, Eng. tr., Costelloe and 
Muirhead, 2 vols., Lond. 1897 ; Gomperz, Gricehisehe Penher 
r^g. tr., Greek Thinkers, Lond. 1901) ; Ueberweg’s Grundriss 
ter Oesehichte der Philosophie (Eng. tr.. Smith and Sohafl), con- 
sains, together with a useful summary of Aristotle’s system, a 
very valuable bibliomrapby. Xhe Clarendon Press is now bring- 
ing out a series of English translations of Aristotle’s writings. 

The writer of the present article has occasionally used in it 
sentences and phrases borrowed from a sketch of the history of 
Greek philosophy down to Aristotle, which he contributed to 
the Cambridge Companion to Greek Studies. 

Henbv Jackson. 

ARK. — In an inquiry into the nature and use 
of sacred arks, our interest centres chiefly in that 
■which is familiar to us from the OT, the so-called 
Ark of the Covenant. 

This name, which occurs in the Deuteronomistie literature, is 
not, however, the earliest one, older designations being appar- 
ently • Ark of Jahweh,’ • Ark of God,’ and ' Ark of our God.’ • 
But the word ‘ God ’ f ^loAlm), when used in the genitive, may 
have two meanings : i.e. it may be either possesnve or adjec- 
tival, in the latter case denoting connexion not so much with 
the one true God as with the class or order of supernatural 
beings, the supernatural world. Accordingly the expression 
‘ark of God’ may mean either God’s ark’ or ‘ark connected 
with the supernatural world,’ i.e. 'sacred ark.’ In order to 
decide which of these two renderings is the correct one, we must 
inquire what name the writer uses to denote the Deitj’. if, like 
the author of Gn l^he habitually uses the word 'ilohtm, then the 

E hrase 'arhn Ad-’eZoAtm may mean ‘God’s ark.' If, however, 
e habitually uses the name Jahweh, the only possible transla- 
tion of the phrase is ‘ the sacred ark’ ; for a Hebrew, unlike an 
English writer, does not attempt to vary his style by the use of 
synonyms- In the case of an ark associated with the worship 
of Jahweh, the mere mention of the name of Jahweh would be 
Buflicient to show the sacred character of the ark, and the 
simple phrase ‘drdn Jahsceh, i.e. ‘Jahweh’s ark,’ would natur- 
ally be used. 

To this theory the objection may be made that in two pass- 
ages (1 S SS and ^H) 'iiohim seems to be used as a potsessite 
genitive, for an IndeQnite expression is not to be thought of in 
*11, and would scarcely be natural In 8^. But the interchange 
of 'llShlm and Jahweh as synonymous names of the Deity is so 
un-Hebroio that it is scarcely possible to imagine that the text 
has In these instances come down to us os it left the bands of 
the original writer. It is noteworthy that the messenger who 
In 1 8 *17 tells Ell the events previously recorded in *11, says 
’drdn Aa-’floAtm ; it is therolore not impossible that *11 is a 
late addition by a writer to whom 'SShim and Jahweh were in- 
terchangeable synonyms. Ch. 8 has undergone considerable 
editorial mo^Scation, for neither the dimness of Eli’s eyes not 
the fact that the lamp bad not yet gone out baa anj-thing to do 
willi the theophany to Samuel. In any case we are certainly 
not justided in setting aside a well-marked rule on the strength 
of these two passages. 

What purpose ■would such an Ark or chest serve 7 
Strange to say, there is no explicit statement on 
the subject in any very early passage of the OT, 
the assertion that the .Ark was the receptacle of 
the Tables of Stone being first found in Dt 10. On 
the one hand, the oldest documents of the Penta- 
teuch, J and E, in describing the Tables of Stone, 
make no mention of any receptacle for them ; and, 
on the other, the oldest passages outside the Penta- 
teuch which mention the Ark give no hint that it 
was regarded as a receptacle for a sacred Law, but 
imply rather that it was regarded as containing 
the symbol of Jahweh Himself. Thus, to quote 
Cheyne, ‘ the Ark was not a S 3 rmbol of the revealed 
Law, but the focus of Divine powers.’ The formeda 
given in Nu and similarly the account of 

the capture of Jericho, imply that the Ark was re- 
garded as the visible symbol of Jahweh’s presence. 
Still more striking is the narrative of the capture 
of the -Ark by the Philistines. On hearing of its 
arrival in the camp of Israel, the Philistines exclaim 
(1 S 4®), ' Who shall deliver us out of the band of 
these mighty gods 7 ’ and the natural interpretation 
of 1 S 6“ implies the virtual identification of the 
ark with Jahweh (cf. 6'*). Similarly, the language 
of 2 S 7^ where David’s dwelling in a house of 
cedar is contrasted udth the dwelling of the Ark 
within curtains, appears more natural if the .Ark 
• See Cheyne’s art. ‘ Ark of the Covenant ' in BBi i. 800, 


was regarded_ as localizing the Deity * than if it 
merely contained the tables of His Law. It is 
noteworthy also that David's dance before the Ark 
is described as performed ‘ before Jahweh ’ (2 S 6**). 

Professor Cheyne {EBi i. 302) considers it pro- 
bable that in the earlier form of the story of the 
Tables of the Law, as originally given in JE, the 
shattered tables were not renewed ; but, whether 
this be so or not, the uncertainty which prevailed 
as to the code inscribed on the tables (cf. Ex ^ 
ivith Dt 5 and Ex 20), coupled with the absence of 
any mention in JE that the tables were placed in 
the .Ark, or in any other book that they were ever 
taken out of it, makes it extremely probable that 
the statement in Dt 10 is merely an inference drarvn 
by the Deuteronomic writer, who supposed, reason- 
aoly enough, that, an empty hox being meaning- 
less, the sacredness of the Ark must have been due 
to the sacred character of its contents. In this 
connexion, since his religion forbade him to think of 
any idol, the obiects which would naturally occur 
to his mind would be the sacred Stone Tables. 

It bos been suggested that the Tables of Stone were originally 
beetpU, jMBSibly meteorites, or, B(»ordlng to Professor G. F. 
Moore (EBi col. 2166), more probably ‘ a stone from the "mount 
of God," by taking which with them the Israelites were assured 
of the presence and protection of Jahweh when they wandered 
away from His holy mountain.’ But of such portable stones we 
have no other example In Israel. Moreover, the difference 
between tables — i.e. hewn stones — engraved with a code of laws 
and fetish stones is so great that it is difficult to suppose that 
the latter could be the only basis for the story of me former. 
A discussion of the original form of the ‘Ten Words’ would be 
out of place in the present article ; but it is by no means im- 
probable that in early times the Law of Israel was summed up 
in ten sayings, and tbot these sayings were inscribed on two 
tables. The form of the sayings varied from time to time, the 
Decalogue of Ex 8* being superseded by that of Dt 6, and again 
by that of Ex 20 ; but the traditional number, ten, was retained, 
since even the Decalogue of Ex 84, with its prohibition of idols, 
cannot be the earliest code, it is at least possible that subse- 

S uently to the reforms of Eezekiob, when the tables containing 
ae earliest code were bmacn up by the iconodastio real of 
‘Mo8e8,’two fresh tables were hewn like unto the first, whereon 
was engraved a Decalogue (viz, Uiat which forms the basis of 
the Law in Ex 34), similar to that which was on the first tables, 
but amended in harmony vrith the growing hatred of images. 

But since there is nothing in any early document 
to connect the Ark ■with the stone tables, and since, 
when the first passage ■which does so connect it 
(Dt 10) was -written, the Ark itself had long dis- 
appeared, we may safely disregard this compara- 
tively late tradition, and seek in the earlier •writing 
of the OT some indication of the purpose of the Ark. 

There is no mention of the Ark in the Inventory of Temple 
furniture carried off by Nebuchadrezzar — on omission which 
cannot be due to lack of interest in the Ark, as is evident from 
Jer 81* j it seems, therefore, necessary to suppose that it had 
disappeared before the destruction of the Temple. But, such 
I being the case, we cannot but inquire the cause of its disappear- 
ance. It may, indeed, have been carried off in one of the 
invasions of Jerusalem, such as that of Shishak (I K 142*f-), or 
of Hozael (2 E 12176), or of Bennacherib. But, great as are tbs 
gaps in the historical records of the OT, It is difficult to account 
for such an omission. The omission of the account of the 
destruction of the Temple at 8hllob is not quite parallel ; for 
the editor who incorporated in his book an account of the 
capture of the Ark may have deemed it utmecessary to describe 
: what, in his eyes, must assuredly have been of less importance, 

' viz. the destruction of the sanctuary which had contained the 
j Ark. At any rate, considering the fairly consistent tradition 
concerning the Ark in the books of Samuel and Kings down to 
the time of its deposition in the Temple of Solomon, and the 
utter absence of any mention of it thereafter till the 7th cent. 

; references in J and E, which seem to imply that the exact 
nature, at all events, of its contents had been forgotten, we 
may fairly argue that it had disappeared in the interval, for it 
I is surely unnecessary to assume a ‘ pious fiction * on the part of 
I the Deuteronomic writer. 

The precise description of the Ark given In the Priestly Code 
is not a proof that any of the sons of Zadok who were carried 
captive to Babylon had actually seen it. At the same time, 
there is no dlflloulty in believing that tradition had preserved 
a general description of its form, which was eventually idealized 
in the same nranner as the Tabernacle itself and its furniture. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that the early references to the Ark imply that it 
; contained some symbol of Jahweh, and it is now 
' • The phrase D’3n3n 3P’ (e.g. 1 S 4*) suggests that the Ark 

! was regarded as being in some way the abode or throne of God, 
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freely admitted that idol images of Jahweh were 
formerly common in Israel. It is natural, there- 
fore, to regard the Ark as the portable shrine or 
receptMle of some such image, which upon this 
supposition must have been deposited bv Solomon 


supposition must have been deposited by Solomon 
in the Temple of Jerusalem,* Have we any indi- 
cation of the existence of such an image f The 
golden calves are not to be thought of, for there 
IS no evidence that Jahweh was ever worshipped 
under this form among the Leah tribes ; since it 
must be remembered that the original imago at 
Dan, if it really was in the form of a calf — ^which 
is doubtful — was made not by Jonathan the Levite, 
but by Micab the Ephraimite. 

But at Jerusalem there was an image of Jahweh 
to which sacrifice was offered, viz. the bronze 
seraph, or, to call it by the name by which it is 
generally knojvn, the brazen serpent, which in the 
age of Hezekiah was believed to hove been made 
by Moses (2 K 18* ; cf. Nu 21*' •), and may therefore 
be supposed to have been as old as the Ark. It is 
therefore a not unlikely inference that it was for 
this image that the Ark was made. It is note- 
worthy that these are the only two objects, tra- 
ditionally connected with the worship of Israel in 
the wildemessj of the existence of which there is 
any evidence in the period of the Kings.f The 
traditions which assigned the making or the first 
golden calf and the brazen serpent to Aaron and 
Moses respectively are of the utmost importance ; 
for the fact that the essential part of these trac- 
tions — viz. that images were made— survived even 
the iconoclastic commandments shows how deeply 
rooted must have been the traditions themselves. ■ 
And if, as will be generally admitted nowadays, ' 
the narrative of Nu 21®- ® is the attempt of a later i 
age to explain the origin of an object which seemed i 
inconsistent mth its iconoclastic law, and if the 
brazen serpent really was an image coming down 
from the time of Moses, or at least from the days 
of the Israelite conquest of Palestine, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the history of the brazen ser- 
pent was identical with the history of the Ark. 
But if the brazen serpent really existed in such an 
early period of Israelitish history (and both Nu j 
21®- “ and 2 K 18* agree in this respect), it mast | 
either have been carried off by the Philistines with : 
the Ark or have been preserved by the priests who 
fled from Shiloh to Nob.f Of the latter alternative 
there is not the slightest hint; and it would have 
been strange if David had celebrated so joyfully 
the recovery of the Ark, and had disregarded an 
image whicn to subsequent ages, and presumably 
to David’s oivn age, was an object of adoration. 

If, as seems probable, we are right in concluding 
that the Ark and the brazen serpent shared the 
same vicissitudes, or, in other words, that the Ark 
contained the brazen serpent, we are at once able 
to explain both the existence of the latter in the 
days of Hezekiah, and the veneration shoivn to 
the former in the narratives of Joshua, Samuel, 
and Kings. And if the iconoclastic zeal of the 
reforming party in the days of Hezekiah destroyed 
the brazen serpent, the Ark, if this was the shnne 
of the serpent, would have shared the same fate. 

Objection may perhaps be made to this theory, on the nronnd, 
flrst, that the narrative of Nu 21 implies an image ■whlon could 
not have been contained in the Ark ; and, secondly, that it Is 

* On the other hand, It is urged by Schwally (Semit. Kriegt- 
altertUmer, p. 10) that it is not necessary to suppose that the 
Ark contained anything. 

t The mention of the holy vessels and the tables of stone in 
1 K ® is due to the Deuteronomio editor. 

t The only other alternative is to regard the brazen serpent ae 
a distinctively Judtean idol, which existed in Judah long before 
David gained possession of the Ark. It is, however, to be no^ 
that the story of the making of the brazen serpent is plausibly 
assl^oGd to the BpkAlml te writer E (see Carpenter and Battersby , 
Bexateueh, vol. U. p. 222), while the reference to the Ark in 
Nu appears in its original form to belong to J. 


the Ark Itself which is alwaj-s spoken of as sacred, no referenos 
being made to its contents. 

In answer to the flrst objection, it is sufficient to say that the 
conventional representation of the brazen serpent as tvined 
about a polo is not neoessitated by the language of Nu 218 . s 
which merely states that, in order that the serpent might be 
visible, it was placed upon a standard (nit, which is not neces- 
sarily a ‘pole ' ; in Ex 1715 it la used of an alter)! 

The second objection appears more serious; but when ws 
remember the awe with which serpents In general, and lis 
brazen serpent in partiouiar, were r^rded, it is by no means 
unlikely that men spoke of the Ark because they shrank from 
mentioning the saorod object within it. 

But the question may still be asked. Why should 
a box have oeen necessary at all, since there existed 
a tent in which to keep the idol 7 In the case of a 
large image (and the \mter of 1 S ID'’®- evidently 
thought of the teraphim as being the size of a 
man), a hoi would perhaps not haveBeen necessary, 
though it might have been convenient for carrying 
the image ahout in time of war; moreover, the 
size of the Ark, of which the later tradition gives 
the dimensions as 2} x x cubits, would have 
been unsuitable to such an image. A compara- 
tively small object, however, such as we must 
suppose the brazen serpent to have been, would 
certainly have needed some sort of case to preserve 
it when being carried about. But it is not im- 
probable that the origin of the Ark may he due 
to another cause. The worship of a brazen serpent 
doubtless had ite origin in the worship of a living 
serpent, for which some sort of receptacle would, 
of course, have been necessary. The conservatism 
of reUgiouB ritual would preserve this, even after 
the substitution of a metal serpent for a live one. 

It is not neccasBiy to suppoee that a llva serpent wai 
reverenced in the time of Moses. The substitution of the 


which seem to point in this direcnon. Thus, on an ampnora 
in the British Museum (B. 11. Cat. E 418) there is a rwresenta. 
tlon of the story of Erichthonios, which is reproduced by J, Bl. 
Harrison {Frotegomena to the Studf of Creek Religion, 190S, 
p. 133); 'we sacred chest stands on rude piled atones that 
represent the rock of the Acropolis, the child rises up with 
outstretched band, Athene looks on in dismay and anger, and 
the bad sisters hurry away. Erichthonios is here a hnrnan 
child with two great onakes lor guardians, but what the sisters 
really found, what the maidens really carried, was a snake and 
symbols like a snake.’ Addidonal evidence tor the same prao- 
tice ot carrj'ing snakes in sacred chests is to be found in the 
pIms of coins known as eUtophoroi, of which a representation 
is riven by J. E. Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 400). 

For the existence of snake-worship m Palestine, there was, 
until recently, no evidence apart from ths OT. But hi 1903 
Mr. B. A. Stewart Macalister, in the course of his excaTOtions 
at the Canaanite • High Place’ of Gezer, came across a olrcular 
structure ‘18 feet 8 inches in diameter at the floor level . . . 
surrounded by a rude wall now standing to a maximum height 
of 6 feet.' Within this structure, among a number of broken 
pieces of pottery, there ‘ was found a small bronze model of a 
cobra, nidcly but unmistakably portrayed ’ (see ‘ Report on the 
ExcavaUon of Gezer,’ PEFSt, July 1903, p. 222). Although the 
discovery at Gezer did not include anything of the nature of an 
ark, it is not impossible that it may throw light on the rot^ 
d’/frs ot the prototype of the Ark. Mr. Macalisteris (passion 
of the place of the discovery is so suggestive that it may be 
quoted in extemo. ‘ The structure in which ths serpent was 
found completely Duzzied me, but an inganioni sureMMon 
was made by Mr. J. Stogdon, of Harrow, when on a visit to tae 
excavations — namely, that it was possibly a pit for keeping live 
serpenta. The building is as suitable Sot such a purpow as cne 
pits in which bears and other animals are kept in a modern zoo- 


bronze model might be In the nature of votive offerings. We 
are reminded of the practice ot keeping live snake^t Mrtaln 
Greek shrines, notably at the temple of iEscuIapius at Epidaurus, 
where they wore in some way inetrumentaf In fnectios tne 
miracles ot healing there wrought (see Rouse, preeH KotiM 
OffeHngt, pp. 193-205 ; see also p. 209). It U not inMncelvaWe 
that among the orgies or rites which were celebrated in tue 


in this enclosure— perhaps qoeolally 

with the fange extracted. The tricks of modem holy men i«tb 
serpents, which, if I be not mistaken, were described t)> «r. 
Baldetisperger in the Quarterly Statement some ywre ago, ms,, 
be a Burrival of such rites * ^PSFStf July 1903, p. 223). 

It is possible, however, that objection 
made to the view here put forth, that the Mk 
contained the hronze serpent, on the gronnd_ that 
the method of carrying the Ark is at variance 
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with ai^ Buch supposition. It is a safe inference 
from 1 S 2 S 6®“^- that the recognized method 
of carrying the Ark in early times was in a sacred 
cart (t.c. a cart that had been used for no other 
purpose) drawn by cows or bulls.* .The use of 
homed cattle might possibly denote that the Ark 
was in some way connected with lunar worship; 
in any case, however, they probably imply that 
the god contoined in the Ark was regarded as the 
god of fertility (see Prazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
pp. 46, 80).+ At first sight it is difficult to suppose 
that a serpent could ever be regarded as a god of 
fertility, but whatever the origin of serpent-worship 
may be — and we need not assume that it has been 
everywhere identical — there can be little doubt 
that in some cases, at all events, it is celebrated 
with a view of ensuring fertility thereby. On this 
point the statement of the scholiast on the Hetaircs 
of Lucian, quoted by J. E. Harrison (Prolegomena 
to the Stuay of Greek Religion, pp. 121, 122), is 
very suggestive : iva^lpoyrai Si xirraOBa iLppyra 
lepi tx irriarot roO erlrov xareaxevafffJva, fupLj^ftara 
SpaxbvTUv Aral ivSpZp cxtipAroiv, 

But whether the view here advocated that the 
Ark of Israel originally contained the brazen 
serpent he correct or not, it is at any rate certain 
that the Ark was the shrine or feretory of some 
object which symbolized Jahweh to His wor- 
shippers. On this point the evidence which we 
possess eonceming simUar arks among other 
peoples is conclusive (of. Sohwally, Semit. 
Kriegsaltertumer, p. 10). And as the sacred 
object was certainlv not in every case a live 
serpent, we naturally inquire why it should be 
placed in a box, and not rather set on a pedestal 
or throne in a temple. The answer to this q^uestion 
is to be found in the conception of the god which 
prevails among primitive peoples, in whose minds 
the fetish or image is so identified with the spirit 
which is supposed to animate it that the two are 

arm; 

ARMENIA (Vannio). — ^The present article deals 
with Proto-Armenian reli^on as revealed in the 
Vannio or ‘ Khaldian ’ cuneiform inscriptions. The 
Indo-European Armenians, who are described by 
Herodotus (vii. 73) and Eudoxus (op. Steph. Byz. 
s.v. ’Apfievla.) as immigrants from Phrygia, did nob 
become masters of the Armenian highlands till the 
close of the 7th cent. B.c. Kretschmer (Einleit. in 
die Oesch. der griech. Sprache, pp. 209-11) brings 
them from Ormenion in Thessaly by way of Armenfi, 
near Sin6p6 (cf. Hirt, Die Inmgermanen, 136; 
Prdsek, Gesch. der Meder and Perser, i. 147). The 
name Armenia (Old Pers. Armina, New Sus. 
Arminiya) is first met -with in the Bab. and Pers. 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achcemenian age, and 
may be connected with the Vannic«mtan», ‘>vritten 
tablet.’ The country had been previously known 
to its southern neighbours as (Heb. Ararat), 

which the Babylonian scribes explained as a com- 
pound of Ura-Urtu or ‘Highlands.’ CTtJm is the 
name of the district near Lake Erivan in a Vannic 
inscriptipn of Sarduris n. (Sayce, Ixxxii. 6), though 
in the bilingual inscription of Topzawa Urar{u is 
the Assyr. representative of the Vannio Lnlus. 
The usual title assumed by the Vannic princes was 
' king of Biainas ’ or ‘ Bianas,’ the distnct in which 
their capital Tuspas (Tosp), the modem Van, was 

* The Idea that toe Ark coold legitimately be cauried only by 
hand may have arisen from the fact that ft was so carried Into 
Zion (2 S SIS*''). There is no mention on that occasion of any 
priest other than the king himself. The account of the carrying 
of the Ark In the Book of Joshua belongs to a later derelopment 
of the religion of Israel. 

♦ A moon god and a god of fertility are not, however. In- 
compatible conceptions (see Frarer, AdonU, AllU, Otirit, 
p. 297 fl. and cf. Dt sai*). 


indistinguishable. In times of need or danger 
man requires a god that is near, and not a god 
that is far ofif. It is by no means a primitive con- 
ception which we find in the dedicatory prayer put 
into the month of Solomon (1 K that, if people 
go out to battle against their enemy, and they 
pray to their God towards the house which is built 
to His name. He will make their prayer and 
supplication heard to the heaven in which He 
really dwells.* Primitive warriors wanted to have 
their gods in their midst. Of what use was the 
Divine Father (see Nu 21^) at home, when his sons 
were in danger in the field ? It was but natural, 
therefore, that the gods should be carried out 
wherever their help was needed (2S 6*^ ; cf. Polyb., 
VII. ix. 2 ; Sohwally, op. cit. p. 9). 

Man is slow to mve up idolatry. In the course 
of the ages, indeed, he modifies his primitive con- 
ceptions of God ; the inanimate fetish gives place 
to the bestial form, and this again to an anthropo- 
morphic representation, tending more and more 
towards the spiritual. But the truly spiritual 
conception of God, enunciated alike by the prophet 
Jeremiah (23“’ “) and by our Lord (Jn 4*^‘ ^), 
which is incompatible mth local presence, seems 
ever to have been beyond the comprehension of the 
majority of mankind. Jeremiah’s warning (3**) 
has been disregarded even by those who have 
called themselves Christians. At any rate, in the 
minds of many ignorant folk, the place of the 
gods of heathenism has been taken by the Saints, 
and the shrines containing relics or these have 
been venerated as being virtually dwelling-places 
of divinity. Between the medimval reliance on 
the protection afibrded by holy relics and the 
primitive Israelite trust in the Ark, there is but 
little real difference. In theory the mediseval 
Christian denied that his shrine contained a god, 
but his practice too often gave the lie to his theory. 

R. H. Kennett. 


tNIA. 

situated. Iliainas is the Buana of Ptolemy (v. IS), 
now Van. 

The Vaimic inscriptions, which extend from 
about B.O. 840 to 640, are written in the cuneiform 
characters of Nineveh, but in a language which b 
neither Indo-European nor Semitic, and b believed 
by some scholars to be related to Georgian. It 
seems to have been spoken over the larger part of 
the later Armenia, and to have been connected 
with that of Mitanni in Northern Mesopotamia. 
Like the language, the religion of the Vaimic 
population was peculiar, and b difficult to correlate 
>vith that of any other people. 

At the head of the pantheon was lOialdb, whose 
children the Vannio kings and people regarded 
themselves as being in a special sense. Hence 
they called themselves ‘the Khaldians,’ a name 
abo applied to the numerous local deities who 
were ‘children of Khaldb.’ But though EJialdb 
was the national god, he could be localized like 
the Semitic Baal, and we hear of a ‘ Khaldb of the 
north (?)’ and a ‘Khaldb of the south (?),’ while 
a dedication b sometimes addressed to ‘all the 
Khaldis-gods.’ Along -ivith two other divinities, 
Teisbas the Air-god (Assyr. Hadad-Ramman) and 
Ardinb the Sun-god, Khaldb was the member of 
a triad which occupied the supreme place iu the 

• The phrase 'U1 Dp^?B-rn< lone bean a orur 

to erammarisne. We venture to emend the passage bypolntlng 
(as Ffel), and understand o;9f’Ci as the accusativa of 
direction (cf. v. SOX Tbe writer believes, like the prophet of 
Is 661, that • heaven Is God’s throne,’ but trusts that toe prayers 
offered at the earthly sanctuary vdli be, as it were, made audible 
by toe Lord at His heavenly throne. The quaintness of the 
expression Is due to toe writer’s attempt to combine toe phrase- 
ology of more piindtive religion with his own spiritual faith. 
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Vannic divine hierarchy, and the conception of 
Avhich may have been borrowed from Babylonia. 
Below the triad came the multitudinous deities 
of inferior rank, including even the ' Khaldis-gods,’ 
or local forms of Khaldis. A long list of these, 
with the offerings to be made to them, is engraved 
on a rock called IMeher Kapussi, two miles east of 
Van (Sayce, v.). Among them is Selardis the Moon- 
god, as well as the gods of various cities and 
countries incorporated into the Vannic kingdom 
by conquest or otherwise. Most of these deities 
were merely deified States, and consequently had 
no individual names of their orvn ; it was only 
when they were within the limits of the district 
originally inhabited by the tribe whose supreme 
god was IChaldis that they properly became forms 
of the national god, and could be called ‘ Khaldians.’ 
As the Vannic kingdom extended, however, and 
the idea of a common nationality grew stronger, 
the deified State, even if originally outside ‘ the 
land of Kbaldis,’ tended to pass into a Khaldis ; 


thus the deity called at Meher Kapussi ‘ the god of 
the city of Ardinia ’ (the Muzazir of the Assyrians), 
became, a century later, in the time of Sargon, 
himself a ‘Khaldis.’ Only one goddess is men- 


tioned in the inscriptions, and since her name. 
Saris, seems to have been borrowed from the 
Assyrian Istar, it is possible that she was of 
foreign origin. The later (Armenian) legends 
which bring Semiramis into the plain of Van are 
possibly an echo of the fact. 

How far Vannic religion, as it comes before ns 
in the inscriptions, may have been influenced by 
Assyria or Babylonia it is impossible to say, 
Teisbas, however, who was afterwards united into 
a triad with Khaldis and the Sun-god, appears 
originally to have been the god of a tribe or 
nationaJii^ which was distinct from that of the 
Vannic ‘ Khaldians,’ while ^ong the neighbour- 
ing Hittitea each city had its Sun^od, vdio was 
identified with the deified State. The conception 
of gods in the Assyro-Babylonian sense may nave 
been due primarily to contact with the cultured 
lands of the south, like the titles ‘ lord of multi- 
tudes ’ and ‘faithful shepherd of mankind’ given 
to Khaldis. At all events, underneath the divine 
hierarchy of the official cult we find clear traces of 
an earlier phase of belief, in which the material 
fetish takes the place of the god. Sacrifices were 
made not only to Khaldis and his brother deities, 
but also to ‘ the gate of the land of Khaldis,’ ‘ the 
gate of Teisbas in the city of Eridias,’ ‘the gate of 
the Sun-god in the city of Uisis ’ — all of which ore 
carefully distinguishea from ‘ the Khaldis-gods of 
the door ’ or ‘ the Khaldis-gods of the chapel ’ — as 
well as to ‘ the shields of the land of Khaldis,’ and 
even to ‘ the foot-soldiers of the land of Khaldis ’ 
and ‘the foot-soldiers of Teisbas’ (Sayce, v. 13). 
These foot-soldiers were the temple-guards, armed 
priests, and attendants, who were called Seluians, 
Urbikans, etc. A prominent object of veneration 
was the vine, the sacred tree of the Vannic people, 
which was sometimes planted by the side of the 
temple of Khaldis [ib. v. 30, 31, Ixxxvi. 10), some- 
times in a sacred enclosure of its own. Sax-duris 
II., in one of his inscriptions (ib. li.), describes his 
endowment of one of these vines, which he had 
consecrated and named after himself on the north 
shore of the lake of Van. The vine wm often 
planted in the middle of a garden whioh^ was 
attached to the temple. Spears and shields, 
specimens of which from Toprak KaJeh are now 
in the British Museum, were hung up on either 
side of the entrance to the temple, large basins of 
bronze or terra-cotta, on stands, being placed in 
front of the shrine for the purpose of ablution. 

The endowments made to the temples usually 
took the form of provision for the sacrifices and 


otterings, which were numerous and plentiful. Th 
CTeat inscription of Meher Kapussi gives a lonj 
list of the sacrifices to be offered to each deit] 
and sacred object recognized in the vicinity, oi 
every day of the month. Thus 6 lambs were to bi 
offered to the Vannic triad, 17 oxen and 34 sheei 
to Khaldis, 6 oxen and 12 sheep to Teisbas, 4 oxei 
and 8 sheep to the Sun-god, 1 ox and 2 sheep tc 
the gate of the land of Khaldis, 2 oxen and 4sheei 
to the foot-soldiers of the land of Khaldis. Liba 
tiqns of wine were also to be poured out, the wint 
being made, it would seem, from the fruit of the 
consecrated vines. Comparatively few, however, 
of the vast herds of oxen and sheep presented tc 
the gods could actually have been offered in sacri- 


fice ; according to the inscription of Kelishin (Sayce, 
Ivi. ), when ‘ the gate of the land of Klialdis ’ war 


dedicated to Khaldis, 112 oxen, 9020 sucklings and 
lambs, and 12,490 sheep were presented to the god. 
Most of these must have been intended to serve as 
a source of income. Similarly the prisoners who 
were devoted to Khaldis would have oeen given as 
temple slaves. In the case of victory, the share of 
the god, we are told, w'as a sixtieth of the spoil 
(ib. xliii. 16). The temples, of which there were 
several varieties, probably possessed festival halls, 
since we hear of sacred feasts in honour of the gods. 

LiTEiUTimB. — Sayce, ‘The Ouneiform InscriptaonB o! Van 
Deciphered and IVanalated,’ in JRAS, 1882, 1888, 1803, 1894, 
1001, 1006; C. F. Lehmann, SBAW xxix., 1900; Belck and 
Messerschmidt, AnatoU, {., 1904. For the history of the king- 
dom of Ararat and the Khaldi see Pr&Sek, Otsch. der Medtr 
und Perser (Gotha, 1006), 64. A. H. SAYCE, 


ARMENIA (Zoroastrian). — The sourcea of our 
information for the earlier epoch of Armenia’s 
religious history are the UrarJ;ic or Vannic inscrip- 
tions (see preceding art,). For the Indo-Germamo 
period dotvn to Chnstian times the most important 
native sources are Agathangelos (6th cent., ed, 
Venice, 1862), Moses of Chorene’s HUtory and 
Geography of Armenia {6th cent., ed. Venice, 
1865), Faustus of Byzantium (6th cent., ed. Venice, 
1889), Eznik (6th cent., ed, Venice, 1826), Anania 
Shiragaci, (7th cent., ed. Patkanean, St, Peters- 
burg, 1877), and (for names) the ancient Armenian 
version of the OT. We also gather short but valu- 
able notices from Xenophon’s Anabasis, Strabo’s 
Geography, and the worlcs of Dio Cassius, Pliny, 
and Tacitus. Considerable as the material is, it is 
but incidental to the main purpose of these ancient 
authors, and is, tlierefore, very fragmentary. We 
may, however, hope for important additions to our 
knowledge of Zoroastrianism in_ early Armenia 
from the critical study of Armenian folk-lore and 
popular superstitions, when enough shall have been 
ooflected for the purpose. _ 

Originally there was nothing in common between 
the Iranian races and the ancient inhabitants of 
Armenia, who were probably connected with the 
Hittites in the West and the Caucasio races of tne 
North (Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier, Strassbmg, 
1898; Messerschmidt, Die Leipzig, 

p, 10; Winckler, ‘Westasien’ in Helmolts Welt- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1901, iii. 125 fl'. ; Hommel, 
Grundriss der Geog. und Gesch. des alien Gnents, 
Munich, 1904, pp. 37 ff. ; Prdsek, Gesch. der Meckr 
und Perser, Gotha, 1906, i. 57, 65). But Amem^ 
Giving to its geographical position, wm destmea ro 
come into contact with Iranian politics and emn- 
zation when the Medes began their political 
career. Towards the end of the 7th cent. 
B.C. the Vannic, or Khaldian, kingdom (see pre- 
ceding art.) fell before the invading hordes oi 
Cimmerians and Scythians, and during tniB pen 
of anarchy the Armenians seem ™ V 

entered the country which was henceforth «> “ea 
their name (Hirt. Die Indoger^nen, Str^sbMg, 
1905-07, p. 138). Meanwhile the Medes had begun 
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their national career not long before 936 B.C. (Jnsti, 
‘Gesch. Irans’ in Geiger- Kuhn’s GrMnrfms der \ 
iran. Philologie, Strassburg, 1904, ii. 404-406), and 
the Median enmire had been founded, probably in 
B.C. (PrAsek, op, cit. i. 108). From that 
time Iranian influence •was strongly felt in the 
politics, language, and social organization of 
Armenia, and the Iranian religion, with its 
terminology, names of divinities, and ma^ folk- 
beliefs, permeated Armenian paganism. How far 
the resultant religion may be treated as Zoroas- 
trianism will become clear from a more detailed 
study of the material available, which may most 
conveniently be arranged under the main rubrics ! 
of Zoroastrian theology. i 

I. Celestial hosts. — t. Ahura Mazda.— The 
chief deity of ancient Armenia was Aramazd, the 
Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda (see OliMAZD). In Agath- 
angelos, the historian of the conversion of Armenia, 
King Tiridates calls him ‘ the maker of heaven and 
earth ; father of all the gods, especially of Anahit, j 
Mihr, and NanS j giver of abundance and fatness ’ 
(Agathangelos, pp. 58, 61, 106, 690, 691, 693) ; while 
Moses of Chorene incidentally remarks ; ‘ There is 
no such thing as Aramazd ; but among those who 
would be Aramazd, there are four who bear the 
name, and one of them is Kund Aramazd ’ (ffisi. of 
Armenia, i. 31). It is uncertain whether this refers 
to the Greek Zeus or to the Iranian AJiura Mazda. 
In the first case it might mean ‘ the bald (^aXaiepSs) 
Zeus ’ ; in the second, ^nd might be translated 
‘brave,’ ‘strong’ (Stepand’s modem Armenian 
translation of Moses of Chorene, p. 395). In fact, 
‘great’ and ‘brave,’ or ‘strong,’ are frequent 
epithets of the Armenian Ahura Mazda (Agath- 
angelos, pp. 62, 61, 106).* The name Aramazd 
reminds us of the Auramazdd of the Old Pers. 
inscriptions, rather than of the Avesta or Pahlavi 
forms Ahura Mazda or Auharmazd, Ohrmazd 
(cf. Armen. Ormizd). There is another important 
passage in Agathangelos (p. 623) about Aramazd, 
which may be tentatively translated thus : ‘ In the 
season of the god of the New Year, (who is) the 
bringer of new fruits, of the festivities of the 
hospitable god.’ 

The later Greek translation reads : icat fxyrifji6awa rvv 
tvexWpTWJ' €it rijy ncunj^piy rrjf 

Aiairo/xrrnf, * 1 ^? fiaraiiof TifiTjp rojy naXeutoy <rffia<rfi,ar<^y yryo- 
fJtJyjjt OJTO TwK Kaiptoy rwy y<toy tit ray icopirwK, 

^evoStKTOiy Otiby \ryop.nirr]V^rii^irayrjyvpt<^,^y iy Ky 

T6irtp ixuvip Kv^payrtKbii ajrb rwy apYaiwF Kaipvy iy Tjp.ip<f 
irXiiptuo^wr rov mavrov, *And he ordered the commcnaoration 
of the (saints) brought in on the great feast of the so-called 
Diapompe, which was vainly held in honour of the ancient gods 
from the new seasons unto the first fruits, this being the fesQval 
called that of the hospltoble gods [mistronslataon of * god 

which they Joyfully celebrate in that place from olden times, on 
the last day of the year.* 

This translation shows that the Gr. supposes a 
different, but none the less obscure, Armen, recen- 
sion. The text must have become corrupt in early 
times, and yet St. Clair-Tisdall (Conversion of 
Armenia to the Christian Faith, London, 1896, 
p. 60) sees in it a new deity AmenabeA, who had 
for a title Amanor(‘New Year’). Others recog- 
nized Vauatur, ‘hospitable,’ as a separate deity, 
and explained it as ‘ deus hospitali8’^(Gelzer, Zur 
Armen. Gdtterlehre,f pp. 133, 146) or ‘Lord of 
Van’ (Hommel, op. cit. p. 39). Moses of Chorene, 
however, in his allusion to this festival (ii. 66), 
treats Amanor simply as a common noun; nor 
does anything in the text of Agathangelos as it 
stands, either here or elsewhere, make it necessary 
to take either Amanor or AmenabeX as the name of 
a deity. As for Vanatur, the only other time we 
find it mentioned (Armen, tr. of 2 Mac 6“ LXX, 
Atit SeWou, Vulg. lovis hospitalis), it is used as an 

* Cf. such common Avesta epithets of Ahura Mazda os mazilla 
(‘ most preat ‘seviSla(‘ most mighty ’) ; e.ff. Tama xrl. 1. 

♦ Senchte der. konig. sacks, gcsellscb. der Wissensch. phil.~ 
hist, Classt, 1S9B. pp. 99-14S. 


adjective qualifying Aramazd. We can, there- 
fore, fairly infer that it is simply the Greek Zei>j 
Sivios (see also Alishan, Ancient Faith of the 
Armenians, Venice, 1895, p. 256), whose functions 
were transferred to Aramazd under the Hellenizing 
influence of the Seljuks, or of Tigranes the Great 
and his successors. Very probably the festival of 
Amanor or Navasard, which is poetically described 
as a fSte champttre (Grigor Magistros), was cele- 
brated in honour of Aramazd, who was the lord of 
the New Year, quite as the six days’ celebration 
of the Zoroastrian New Year began on the day 
AQharmazd of the month Fravartm in honour of 
the creation of the world in six days by Ahura 
Mazda (Mar. 16 ; of. al-Biruni, op. cit. pp. 199-204). 
Navasard fell, according to the later calendar of 
agan Armenia, in August, when the new fruits 
egan to be gathered; and the Armenians still 

S ituate the memory of this early autumn 
ration by distributing and eating fruits on 
New Year’s day. 

The most prominent sanctuaries of Aramazd 
were in the ancient city of Ani in Daranali, the 
burial-place of the Armenian kings (Agathangelos, 
p. 690), os well as in the village of Bagavan in 
Bagravand (ih. p. 612), and on Mount PaXat or 
Pashat(‘The coming of the Ehipsimean Virgins ’ 
in AJishan’s Hayapatum, Venice, 1901-02, p. 79). 

It is not easy to determine what the Anuenians 
understood by the fatherhood of Axamazd, as no 
goddess is mentioned as his consort, not even 
Spandaramet. It is through sheer ignorance that 
a late martyrolo^ (quoted by Alishan, Ancient 
Faith, p. 260) calls Anahit the ^vife of Aramazd, 
she being rather Jiis daughter (see below). The 
fatherhood of Ahura Mazda, however, is not 
altogether foreign even to the Avesta, which re- 
presents him as both the father and the husband 
of Spenta Armaiti (Yasna xlv. 4, xxxiv. 10; 
Yasht xvii. 16), as well as the husband of other 
female divinities (according to the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on VcndxdSd xi. 6, of the Fravashis ; 
cf. also Yowna xxxviii. 1 ; Visparad iii. 4), and the 

S it of Asha Vahishta (Yasna xlvii. 2), Sraosha, 
nn, Mithra Ashi (Yasht xvii. 16), Atarsh 
(Yasna xxxvi. 3, etc.), Haoma (Yasna xi. 2), and, 
indeed, of all the Amesha Spentas (Yasht xvii. 2). 
On the whole, one may affirm that the Armenian 
Aramazd agrees quite well, in the little that we 
know about him, ■with the Avesta Ahura Mazda. 
In the Armenian of the 5th cent. Ormizd, the 
variant form of Aramazd, generally refers to the 
later form of the Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda ; hut 
the adjective Ormzdakan, ‘Ormazdian,’ may also 
have been used in reference to the Armenian 
Aramazd and the Greek Zeus. 

2 . Amesha Spentas. — Of these Zoroastrian arch- 
angels (see art. Amesha Spentas), only Spenfa 
Armaiti is unmistakably present in the Armenian 
pantheon. Her name appears in two forms, 
Spandaramet and Sandaramet, -with a difference of 
meaning, the latter term denoting ‘ abyss, ’ ‘ Hades ’ 
(cf. Hubschmann, Armen. Gram., Strassburg, 
1897, i. 73-74) ; hut Spandaramet never occurs ui 
the abstract theolomcal meaning^ that the Avesta 
attached to the Indo-Iranian spirit of the earth 
and trhe ke^er of vineyards (cf. the Pahla-vi 
Skayast-ld-Shayast, xv. 5; Gray, ABW -riL 
364-371). It is oiring to this latter function of 
Spenta Armaiti, however, that the Armenian 
Christian writers of the 5th cent, used her name 
to translate Aidvveos in 2 Mac 6h although, by a 
strange inconsistency, they translated the same 
name by OrmzdaTcan gad, ‘Ormazdian,’ in 2 Mac 
14“ and 3 Mac 2“. Spandaramet in the form 
of Sandaramet, as already noted, came to he 
a synonym of Hades, and was very frequently 
referred to in theological hooks and in the Church 
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hymnaiy. This sense is not altogether foreign to 
the Avesta itself, where, from being the genius of 
the earth, Spenta Armaiti gradually becomes the 
earth itself, with the dark, woeful under world. 
‘The darkness of Spenta Armaiti’ (Vendidad in. 
35) is a well-known expression of the Avesta, which 
has this in common with the Bab. cosmology, that 
the earth is also identical with the Hades which it 
contains, and that the powers of Hades have some- 
thing to do with the fertility of the OTound and 
ivith agriculture (Jeremias, Holle und Paradies bet 
den Babuloniem, Leipzig, 1900, p. 19 ; for references 
to Spandaramet see Lagarde’s Purim, GSttingen, 
1887, p. 42). 

Besides Spandaramet, we probably see the traces 
of the Amesha Spentaa Haurvatat and AmeretSt 
(‘health’ and ‘immortality’) in the Armenian 
haurofmauroty the name of a flower (hyacinthus 
racemosus Dodonei), first mentioned by Agath- 
angelos, p. 480 (cf. Abeghian, Armen. Volksglauhe, 
pp. 62-63). 

In the Qur'Sn, II. S6, Rfirut snd Mirut are mentioned os the 
names of two angels In Babel, who, according to Muslim tradi- 
tion, having shown themselves impatient with human sinfulness, 
were sent down to earth by Ood to assume human flesh and to 
live in human circumstances. They could not, however, resist 
the temptations of lust, and were condemned to stay on earth, 
where they thereoftertaught witchcraft. In the Arabic story of 
BuluqyS, Incorporated with the story of Karim-ad-Din In 

the Arabian JIfighU (tr. Payne, v. 72-73 j cf. Horovitz in ZDllG 
It. 623), Hunt and MilUt, or, InTha'labl's Qifif aUAnbipS, Jiblit 
and IHnilit, are mentioned os the first Inhabitants of hell. 
Burton and Eb. Nestle (ZDiTO Iv. 692) Identify these with 
Harut and M&rut, which have long been recognised as the Pahlavi 
Horvadaf (or Khurdfif) and AmerCdaf (or AmurdnJ), or the 
Avesta Haurvatit and Ameretllt. The Muhammadan legend in 
regard to these fallen angels has manymrallels in Rabbinical 
literature, and the whole la, ultimately, a Rabbinical elaboration 
of the intermarriage of the sons of Ood and the daughters of 
men (Gn 0* ; cf. Geiger, Wat hat Mohammed aui dem Juden- 
thume anfgenomment Bonn, 18S4, pp. 105-108 ; HIrsoh in JB 
r. 333). How the Zoroastrian archangels were drawn into this 
Rabbinical legend of the Qur’Sn, and by what curious accident, 
Instead of the later PahlaW forms, we hare Sdrut and Mdrut, 
which find their parallel only In the Armenian name of a flower, 
is very prohlenaatical. Either Bdrut and ifdrilt are Parthian, or 
even Syrian, corruptions of the archangels’ names, and found 
their way both to Armenia and Arabia, or they are purely 
Armenian forms, and reached Muhammad from the north. At 
all events, Harut and Marut were not remembered in Armenia 
as angels. We know, on the other hand, that the two Zoroastrian 
archangels in question were protectors of the vegetable world 
(Oarmesteter, Saurvatdt et Amereldt, Paris, 1876, pastim), and 
two flowers were respectively consecrated to them— the lUy and 
the earnba (Bundahishn, xxril. 24 ; perhapsithe MicheliaCham- 
paea, or Obampak) ; so that Hanrvat&t and AmeretAt may once 
have been known in Armenia as tutelary deities of plants. 


According to Strabo (p. 612), Omanos (Vohu 
Manah) ana Anadatus (Ameretfit), with Anaftis 
(AnShita) as a chief deity, formed a triad in Zela — a 
cult which has not yet entirely disappeared (Gelzer, 
ZA, 1876, 14 ff.). This peculiar cult, however, 
had probably spread northward from Cappadocia, 
where there was a purer type of Mazdaism than 
in Armenia (Cumont, Lee mystires de Miihra^, 
Bmssels, 1902, ch. i.}. 

3 . Yazatas. — The Zoroastrian yaeatas, or angels, 
are better represented in the Armenian relirion 
than the Amesha Spentas. We shall discuss them 
in the order adopted by Jackson in Grundrits der 
iran. Philologie, iL 640-646. 

(1) Atar, or fire. — ^We cannot tell whether fire- 
worship was a part of the ancient orJt of the 
Urartian period, or was first _introduoed_ in Iranian 
times. Moses of Chorene (ii. 77) mentions a fire- 
altar in Bagavan, upon which Ardashir, after the 
conquest of Armenia,* commanded that the fire of 
Ormazd be kept nnquenched. Anania Shiragaci, 
in his discourse on tlie Cross, speaks of a hurhak 
in Armenia, which Hubschmann (Armen. Gram. 
i. 181) riglitly interprets as a loan-word from the 
Pahlavi frobag (Avesta *hvaren6-haya, ‘[fire of] 
divine glory’), a fire established, according to 
Iranian tradition, in Chorasmia, and later removed 


• Shapur, not Ardashir, actually took possession of Armenia 
ftbont A.D. 250. 


to Kabul (Bundahishn, xvii. 6-6), In the hagio- 
p^phy called the ‘Coming of the Bhipsimean 
Virgins’ (Alishan, Hayapatum, p. 79), wronglj 
asenbed to Moses of Chorene, we read that on the 
top of Mount PaAat (?) there was a house of 
Aranmzd and AstXik (Venus), and on a lower peak, 
to the south-east, there was ‘ a house of fire, of 
insatiable fire, the god of incessant combustion.’ 
At the foot of the mountain, moreover, there was 
a mighty spring. The place was called Buth. 
‘They burnt the Sister Fire and the Brother 
Spring.* In the oaves of the rocks dwelt two 
dragons, devilish and black, to which young men 
and young virgins were sacrificed. And the devils, 
gladdened by this bloodshed, produced, by means 
of the altars of the fire and the spring (?), terrible 
sights, lights, and rolling thunder ; and the deep 
ralley was full of snakes and scorpions. ’ Elsewhere 
we read : ‘Because they called the fire sister, and 
the spring brother, they did not throw the ashes 
away, hut they wiped them 4vith the tears of the 
brother ’ (‘ Story or the Picture of the Holy Virgin ' 
in Moses of Chorene, Works, ed. Venice, 1865). 

This form of fire-worship in a volcanic region 
has hardly anything in common with Zoroas- 
trianism, though we have a true remnant of fire- 
worship, even in modem times, in the annual 
bonfire kindled everywhere by Armenians on the 
festival of Candlemas, or the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (Feb. 13=2), when the fire is 
kindled from a candle on the altar. It is an occa- 
sion of rejoicing and good angury. The festival is 
called in popular language Temtaz, and in the 
Church calendar the commemoration is called 
Tearmtdafaj, ‘ Presentation of the Lord’ (Abeghian, 
op. cit. p. 72). 

It seems that the ashes of the sacred fire were 
also honoured, and the Christian writers love to 
remind their readers of the times when their 
ancestors were ash-worshippers (Agathangelos, 
p. 77 5 Anania Shiragaci, Pratse of the Cross, quoted 
by Alishan, op. cit. p. 46 (f.) ; while Tnotnas 
Artsruni applies this name to the ZoroastriMS (Bist. 
i. 9-10). Nevertheless, vestiges of ancient fire- 
worship are still to he found among the Armenians 
of the mterior (Abeghian, qp. cit. pp. 66-74). 

It is quite possible that two types of fire-worship 
existed among the Armenians — one, older and more 
primitive, in which fire was a feminine principle, 
and stood in close association with water, * 
mascnline principle ; the other type similar to the 
Zoroastrian. 

(2) Water. — Water was honoured in Armenia as 
_ masculine principle. Many rivers and springs 
were sacred, and endowed with beneficent virtuM. 
According to Tacitus (Anrmls, vi. 37), the Ar- 
menians offered horses as sacrifices to the Euphrat^, 
and divined by its waves and foam. Sacred cd'®® 
were boilt around the river Araxes and its tribu- 
taries. Even now there are many sacred springs 
with healing power, and the people always leei 
a certain veneration towards water m moticra. 

Transfiguration Sunday in the Armenian Churen 
was amalgamated with an unmistakably pagM 
water-festival, during which the peoplp 
themselves, as they stUl do, with throiving wa 
at each other. A similar custom connected vitn 
New Year’s Day is reported of the 
(Alishan, op. cit. p. 305; al-BirunI, arono/oyy. 
pp, 199, 203). The Armenian water-day, or feast 
of the Transfiguration, is called wrdamr, or rose- 
festival’ (from vard, ‘rose’). It 
days of the year, according to the ancient Armenian 
calendar (Alishan, op. cit. pp. 283, 305). 


the (eacred) brazier and dash^ It into tne ^wr, ~ 
bosom ot Its brother, according to the eajing of the 
teachers of *the Persians.' 
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The great Zoroastrian •weXer-yazatas, however, 
do not seem to be connected with water- worship in 
Armenia, even when they have a place in the 
Armenian pantheon. Of these yazatas we perhaps 
recognize Apam Napat in the name of Npat, tne 
of Strabo, a sacred mountain of Bagravand, 
Npat being also the designation of the 26th day of 
the Armenian month, which was consecrated to the 
mountain. 

(3) Anahit. — This goddess, doubtless an importa- 
tion from Persia, was the most popular deity of 
Armenia. In Agathangelos she is colled ' the great 
lady [queen] Anahit, the glory and life-giver of our 
nation ’ (p. 51) ‘ through whom the country of the 
Armenians exists and has life’ {p. 61), and she is 
‘the mother of sobriety, the benefactress of all 
mankind, and a daughter of Aramazd ’ (p. 52). She 
is invoked, in an edict of Tiridates, to protect and 
watch over the country (p. 106). She was also 
called the golden mother (p. 607), and statues of 
massive gold were consecrated to her (pp. 591, 607), 
one of which (at Er6z?) was captured by the 
soldiers of Antony (Pliny, EN xxx. 24). With 
this may be compared the description of Ardvi 
Sara Anahita in the Avesta (especially Yasht v. 
64, 78, 101-102, 123, 126-129), ‘^^o puiifyeth the 
seed of all males ; who purifyeth the wombs of all 
females for birth; who maketh all females bear 
with ease; who giveth all females meet (and) 
timely milk’ {Yostw, Ixv. ^=Yasht v. 2), besides 
multiplying herds and lands (Yasht v. i.). Al- 
thougn the Iranian texts nowhere consider her the 
daughter of Ahura Mazda, she is ‘ his only water ’ 
(Yashi V. 5) ; and the epithet ‘golden ’ of Agath- 
angelos is paralleled by her Avesta attributes, 
* laced with gold ’ {Yasht v. 64), ‘ wearing a golden 
kerchief’ (ib. 123), ‘with square golden earrings’ 
(ih, 127), and ‘with a golden diadem’ (ib. 128 ; for 
furtherdetails, cf. Windisohmann, Diepers. Andhita 
Oder Anattis, Munich, 1866). _ VThile the sacrifices 
offered to Anilhita as described in the Avesta 
(e.ff. Yasht v. 15, 21) are quite conventional, the 
Armenians ofl'ered her green branches and white 
heifers (Agathangelos, p. 49). LucuUus (Plutarch, 
Lives) saw in Yashtishat (7) herds of these heifers, 
which were used only for sacrifices, at all other 
times ‘ wandering up and down undisturbed, with 
the mark of the goddess, a torch, branded on 
them.’ Anahit was sought also in cases of great 
sickness (Moses of Chorene, ii. 60). 

Three elements are to be distinguished in the 
Avesta Anahita. She is a planet (>’'enus), a god- 
dess of the fertilizing w’aters, and a female deity 
presiding over the birth and nursing of children, 
and the increase and maintenance of all things. 
The Armenian Anahit is pre-eminently a goddess, 
with no reference to a planet or water. The fact 
that in Erez this goddess admitted of obscene forms 
of worship, such as are generaUy associated with 
the orgiastic nature-cults of Asia Minor, must be 
explained by the proximity of Akilisene to Asia 
Mmor, as well as oy the part which the Avesta 
Anahita plays in human conception. Strabo says 
of this speoim cult (p. 632) : 

' Both the Hedcs and nbe Armenians honour all the sacred 
mattere of the Persians ; but above eveiythlng the Armenians 
honour Anahit, to whom they erect temples in other places, and 
specially in Akilisene [EkeXeap]. There they consecrate to her 
servants, male and female,* and this is not surprising ; but the 
most Illustrious men of the nation give to her their virgrin 
daughters, who, according to custom, give themselves up to forni- 
cation lor a long time near the goddess, after which they are given 
In marriage, and none thinks it unworthy to live with them.’ 

We have absolutely no proof, however, that this 
^cred prostitution was characteristic of the Armen- 
ian Anahit throughout the country, especially as 
native Christian writers do not mention it, although 

• Cf. the male and female temple-prostitutes of the ancient 
Semites, adopted by the Cappadocians as well os by the 
Armenians. 


they might have used it to great advantage in 
their attacks upon the old religion. 

Besides the great sanctuary in Akilisene, which 
was also called the Anahitian district (Dio Cassius, 
xxxvi. 88), Anahit had temples in Artasbat 
(Artaxata) (Agathangelos, p. 684) and in Yash- 
tishat (p. 606) ; while a mountain, now difficult to 
identify, was called the throne of Nahat (Faustus 
of Byzantium, v. 25), probably owing to the presence 
of a great sanctuary of the goddess there. 

An image of Ananit is saia to hove existed in the 
district of the Anzavatzis near the ‘ Stone of the 
Blacksmiths,’ where, as inButh, there was a mixed 
worship of fire and water, along with magical 
practices (Alishan, Hayapatum, p. 60). 

The great festival of Anahit was celebrated, 
according to Alishan (Ancient Faith, p. 269), on 
the 16th of Navasard with processions and rejoic- 
ings. The 19th day of every month was also 
consecrated to her (Tcherpet, 1820, quoted by 
Alishan, Ancient Faith, p. 143). 

(4) Sun and moon. — Moses of Chorene makes 
repeated aUnsions to the worship of the sun and 
moon in Armenia. In oaths the name of the sun 
was almost invariably invoked (ii. 19), and there 
were also altars and images of the sun and moon 
(ii. 77). Of what type these images were, and how 
far they were influenced by Syrian sun-worship, 
we cannot tell. Agathangelos, in the alleged 
letter of Diocletian to Tiridates, unconsciously 
bears witness to the Armenian veneration for the 
sun, moon, and stars (p. 125). But the oldest wit- 
ness is Xenophon, who notes that the Armenians 
sacrificed horses to the sun (Anabasis, iv. 6. 35 ; 
Weber in his Die Teathol. Kirehc in Armcnien, 
Freiburg, 1903, p. 28, imderstands this as 
Mithra). The eighth month of the Armenian 
year and, what is more significant, the first day of 
every month, were consecrated to the sun and bore 
its name, while the first day of the Persian month 
was assigned to Ahuramazda, the eleventh day 
being given to the sun in the Zoroastrian calendar. 
The twenty -fourth day of the Armenian month was 
consecrated to the moon, as was the twelfth in the 
Avesta system. The Armenians, like the Persians 
and most of the sun-worshipping peoples of the 
East, prayed towards the rising sun, a custom which 
the early Church unconsciously adopted, so that to 
this day the Armenian churches are built and the 
Armenian dead are buried toward the east, the 
west being the abode of the devil (see below). As to 
the moon, Anania Shiragaqi says in his Demonstra- 
tions (ed. Patkanean, p. 66) : ‘ Tne first fathers called 
her the nurse of the plants,’ an idea which has its 
parallel, and probably its source, in the short 
Mah-yasht of the Avesta, particularly in that 
vegetation grows best in the time of the waxing 
moon (Yasht vii. 4; al-BirunI, Chronology, p. 219). 
Ohan Mantaguni (6th cent.) combats the general 
belief that the moon prospers or mars the plants 
(Discourses, Venice, 1860, pp. 198-199). The Ar- 
menians also shared the superstitions about the 
eclipse of the sun and moon current among the Per- 
sians, who held that these phenomena were caused 
by two dark bodies,* ofispring of the primeval 
ox, revolving below the sun and moon, and occa- 
sionally passing between them and the earth 
(Datistdn-i-Denig, Ixix. 2 ; ShiJeand gUtnanlg Vijdr, 
iv. 46). It was, moreover, a popular belief that a 
sorcerer could bring the sun or moon dovvn from 
heaven by witoherMt (Eznik, Refutation of Sects, 
p. 217), though this does not find a parallel in the 
extant Zoroastrian ivritings. 

No doubt the Persian worship of the sun and 
moon found a similar worship_ of long standing in 
Armenia, that of the Urartians (see preceding 

•The modern Armenians still speak of an 'evil star’ which 
causes the eclipses. 
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art.), and could do little more than influence it to 
a certain extent. 

It has been suggested, ■with some plausibility, 
that the famous hymn to Vahagn, quoted by 
Moses of Chorene (i. 31), sounds like a sun-hymn ; 

• The hearens trnva'iled ; the earth travailed ; 

Also the purple sea travailed ; 

And in the sea 

The red reed travailed. 

From the stem of the reed there arose a smoko ; 

Prom the stem of the reed there arose a flame ; 

From the flame ran forth a young man. 

He had fiery hair ; 

He had a beard of flame ; 

And his eyes were suns.' 

Both sun- and moon-worship have left deep 
traces in the popular beliefs of the present 
Armenians (see Aheghian, op. cii, pp. 41-49 ; 
Tch6raz, ‘Notes sur la mythmogie Armdnienne,’ 
in Transact, of 9th Intern^. Congress of Oriental- 
ists, London, 1893, ii. 8239’.). 

In the Armen, writers from the 11th to the 14th cent, wo 
meet with a sect or tribe called ‘the Sons of the Sun,* first 
mentioned by Grigor Magistros (11th cent.), who saj-s, placing 
them between the Armenian Paulicians and Thondracians : 
•Behold, some of the Persian Magi of the Mage Zoroaster and 
the sun-worshippers envenomed of them, caUod Sons of the 
Sun, many of whom live in Mesopotamia, call themselves 
Ohristians, but we know how viciouslj' and abominably they 
conduct themselves.' IThcn, however, David, son of Alauk, 
says, a little later; ‘ The Paulicians or Euchites are the tribe of 
the Sons of the Sun,' he is evidently confusing three distinct 
things From the letter of Nerses Shnorhali (12th cent.) about 
the “^ns of the Sun ' we learn that they wished to be received 
Into the flock of Christ, so that, in his opinion, they were 
Armenians both in language and in nationality, who had 
remained unconverted in the times of Gregory the Hlnminator, 
but now abjured their errors and their evil ways. Nerses gives 
g>ecial instruction about their reception into the Christian 
Church, about their moral life, and about giving up their 
marical practices, especial!}' among women. ‘Teach them to 
abstain,' he writes, * from mixing Impure things in the food and 
drink of the Christians for the purposes of their on-n diabolical 
love,' Nerses also mentions their worship of the sun and their 
reverence for the poplar. later the Cathoiicos Mkhit'ar, In a 
letter to the pope, says: 'At that time (middle of the 14th 
cent.) there were Sons of the San in Manarkert'; and In the 
same century, Mkhit'ar Aparene?! writes: ‘There are some 
Armenians by birth and language who worship the sun, and 
are called Sons of the Sun. They have neither writing nor 
literature. Fathers teach children by tradition what they have 
learnt from the Mage Zoroaster, the chief of the fire-temple. 
■Whithersoever tlie sun goes, they worship him in that direction, 
and they reverence the poplar, the lily, the cotton plant, and 
the other plants which turn towards the sun. They make 
themselves like those flowers in faith and action, high and 
fragrant. They offer saoriflees for the dead, and they pay 
taxes to the Armenian priests. Their chief is called Hazrbed, 
and twice or oftener every year all of them, men and women, 
sons and daughters, gather in a very dark pit.' In another 
place we read : 

‘ A woman feels no disgust towards 
A Son of the Sun ; 

Nor towards a 'i^rk or an Armenian ; 

■Whomsoever she loves, he is her faith.' 

In the 14th cent. Thomas Mejop'eci tells ns that Tlmurlong 
came to Mardin (Mesopotamia) and destroyed four villages of 
the Sons of the Sun— Shol, Sheme.\a6, Safari, and MaraX ; ‘but 
by the machinations of the devil they multiplied in Mardin and 
Aunid.' 

These quotations are drawn from Alishan's Ancient Faith of 
the Armenians, and from Origor Tantrian's art. in Uandis 
Amsoria, 1893, p. ISff. Some of them are evidently of little 
value, ■i'antzian tries to prove that the Sons of the Sun were 
not Armenians, because (1) they had no literature, (2) they 
were not persecuted fanatically by the Christian Armenians. 
Moreover, he finds it diiUcult to identify them with the ancient 
Zoroastrians, because they had no magi or fire-worship. These 
conclusions disregard the best contemporaneous authorities on 
the subject. Even Grigor Magistros interposes them, in his 
allusion to them, between the Armenian Paulicians and the 
Thondracians. Ihey spoke Armenian and called themselves 
Armenians. If they were not persecuted, this may well be due 
to the fact that the Christian Church has always shown more 
animosity against Its own heresies than against heathenism, 
even within the boundaries of the national Church. There is, 
of course, no evidence of an organlred Zoroastrianism or of a 
sacred fire among the 'Sons of the Bun'; but they might very 
well have been the remnants of a scattered communify which 
had lost its magi and sacred fire. They may possibly have 
belonged originally to some district of Eastern Armenia, or 
they may have been descendants of Armenian converts during 
the strong Zoroastrian propaganda of the 6th cent, in Armenia. 
This, however, must still remain an open question, although It 
should be noM that they have lately been found to have some 
points of contact with the Yezidis (?.»,). ! 

(6) Tishtrya. — Another impiortant yasata of I 


Zoroastrianism is Tislitrya (Sirius), the ‘bright 
and glorious star’ (Fasna i. 11, xxvii. 2, etc.), 
■who assumes the form of a hull ■with golden horns 
(Fendidad xix. 37), and again, as a white horse 
xvith yellow ears and golden bridle, fights against 
the demon Apaosha (drought) and pours upon the 
earth the fertilizing rain and the seeds of all 
^ants (Fashf riii. 18-33; Bundahishn vii. 4-13). 
He is the chief of all the stars (Yasht 100 . 44 ; 
Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, 47), or at least of the 
stars of the East (Bundahisfm ii. 7) ; and the 
eighth Ya.sht is devoted to his praise. Besides 
Tishtrya there was also Tir, the genius of the 
rfanet Mercury, to whom, acooraing to the 
Bundahishn (v. 1), Tishtrya ■was opposed. 

In Armenian mythology also we find a Tir or 
Tiur, who has often been ■wrongly identified ■with 
Tishtrya, but who is, in reality, another divinity 
altogether. The Armen. Tiur (which Jensen, 
Hittiter und Armenier, pp. 186-187, endeavours 
to derive from Armen. fynV, ‘writer,’ ‘scribe,’ 
which would be a title of the Bab.-Assyr. Nabu, 
who was both the scribe of the gods and the 
planet Mercury [Orelli, Allgem. Bcligionsgtsch., 
Bonn, 1899, pp. 185-186] ) is undoubtedly identical 
■with Tir, whose name is so often used in such 
thefmhorous compounds as Tiridates and Tiribarus 
(cf. NBldeke, SWAW, phil.-hist. Classe, cxvL 417- 
420; Justi, IranischesNamenhuch, Marburg, 1895, 

g . 325 ff.), and who was widely known and 
onoured as an independent deity, being probably 
identified ivith the planet Mercury, although Tir 
is not found in Armenian ■with this meaning. 

Both in Cappadocia and in Armenia the fourth 
month was consecrated to this Tir ; and this was 
also tme of the Parsi calendar, althou^, for 
theolomcal reasons, the Parsis later made Tir the 
equivalent of Tishtar (cf. Bnndahishn xxv. 3, 
with Afnngan iii, 8).* The Armenian Tir was 
famous ns ‘the int^reter of dreams,’ ns the 
tutelary deity of arts and learning, and as the 
scribe of Ormizd (Agathangelos, p. 684). Among 
the Armenians of modem times ‘ the UTiter’ (veiy 
probably Tir) has much to do uuth human fate 
and death. ‘ The ■writer take him ! ’ is a common 
imprecation.t Tir is, therefore, the Armenian 
Nabu, and there can be little doubt that the 
description given of him by Agathangelos whose 
Greek translator equates Tir with Apollo (Lagarde, 
Gcsammelte Abhandlungcn, Leipzig, 1866, p. 294), 
agrees, in the main, with the general belief 
among other Oriental nations about Tir.J In fact, 
the planet hlercury also is kno^wn among the Persian 
poets as ‘ the ivTiter’ (Stackelberg). The expression 
‘ Scribe of Ormizd ’ applied to Tir in Agathangelos 
has a Persian tinge, for the Aimenians very seldom 
used the name Ormizd for their own Aramazd. 

(6) Mithra. — Last, but by no mems 
among the Zoroastrian yazatas is Mithra, the 
genius of the light of the heavens, and the god 

* The Zoroastrian calendar also devotes the thirteenthly oi 
each month to Tishtrj-a (A vesta) or Tir (Pahlavi) (cf. Kro-o, 
i IS. ii. IS : Tasna xvi. 4. with JStmdahishn xxvil. 24). mat^ 
hero refers primarilj’ to the planet Mercury, and not to TiWiot 
(S irius), is confirmed by al-Biruni's statement, in his aW^c 
of the "nraBan, celebrated on the day Tir of the monm nr 
(Chronologu, pp. 205-200): ‘The name of this day Is iir w 
Mercury, who is the star of the scribes.’ The ^fficult 
of the teplacinp of 35r by his opponent SP'W . 

Avesta &ebersetzt, Leipric, 185§-1863, id. In^. 21--. 
Noldeke, foe. «'f,) Is perhaps best explained by Justi, 


p, SS6 : * Da die Planeten 
Tvard TSr ala Schutzgenius 


.pater ols feindJiche Wesen ffai 
cfes 4a Monats und dea 13. 3lpi 


onaU- 


tapes darch den TiStrya (seinen Oepier) ersetzt ; im Alte^ 
palt Tir ala guter Genius, wie die Eiprennamen, 

XhcU sein Name bUdet, beweisen/ The derivation of nr, 

'Mercury/ is uncertain.— CDouia H. Gray). ^ 

t Gt. also Abeghian on the GroAs, or the ' 
of disease (op. eit. pp. 122-123). The words and 'were 
also used as exclamations : ‘ ?Vr, fonrard ! ^ Their relation to 
the dcitj-'B name, however, is not quite certain. -■ 

t In E^vpt this god had his parallel in Thot, the moon-goa 
Ohcmun (do la Saussaye, i. 207). 
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of truth and faithfulness, whose praises are 
especially celebrated in the tenth yasht. Derzana 
was tlie centre of Armenian Mithra-worship, and 
he also had a famous temple in the sacred village 
of Bagayarinj (Agathangelos, p. 615), although 
we have no proof whatever that Mithraism had 
obtained any foothold in Armenia proper, Mihr, 
the Armenian Mithra, was specially called the 
son of Aramazd (Agathangelos, p. 693 ; of. Yasht 
xvii. 16) ; but, owing to the strong worship of the 
sun and Vahagn among the Armenians, he does 
not seem to have become as prominent in Armenia 
as in Persia, his place seeming, indeed, to be 
usurped by Vahagn (see below). Nevertheless, 
his name occurs frequently as a component part of 
many proper names of persons, such as Mihran, 
Mihrdat (Mithridates), and Mehriiian (HUbsch- 
mann, Armen. Grammatik, i. 52-54), while the 
Armenian mchean, ‘ pagan temple, idol, altar,’ has 
also been traced to the same source (cf. Hiibsch- 
mann, on. cit, i. 194). The seventh month of the 
year and the eighth day of each month were his ; 
and in the Zoroastrian calendar the seventh 
month and the sixteenth day were consecrated to 
him. We know nothing, however, of the functions 
or other duties of the Armenian Mithra. 

(7) Fravashis. — Chief among the Zoroastrian 
fravashis (lower angels), is verethraghna, the 
genius of victory, to whom the Avesta consecrates 
flie fourteenth yasht. Like Mithra, ha is of Indo- 
Iranian origin. In Palilavi times his name was 
thinned down to Bahrain, often used by Persian 
kings, and in Armenian to Vdhrdm and Vram. 
It is also very possible that Vrt'anes, the name of 
the second son of Gregory the Illuminator, reflects 
the Parthian form for Verethraghna. Since 
Lagarde, there has been a strong tendency to 
identify the Armenian Vahagn, probably the ^od 
of war and ^dotoiy (Agathangelos, p. 106), with 
Verethraghna. According to Armenian phonetic 
laws, this is quite possible, although the termina- 
tion -agn and the complete disappearance of both 
ris constitute a difEculty, There was, moreover, 
a noble family called the Vahevunis (Elisieus, 
70, 127, 160, 173); while the list of the 
enian nobles in Mesrop’s Life of St. Nerses 
gives Vohcvtmi (p. 33), but further below it adds 
the Vahnni (p. 34) os a different family. Moses 
of Chorene (i. 31, iL 8, 12, 88) knows a priestly 
family of the name of Vahnuni, whom he makes 
descendants of Vahagn. Probably in all these 
cases Vahagn was the tutelary god, and the first 
syllable of his name was treated as independent. 

Although in the ancient Armenian triad of 
Aramazd, Anahit, and Vahagn (Agathangelos, p. 
106), Vahagn has the place of Mithra in the Old 
Persian triad (Art. Sus. a, 6 ; Ham. 6), he must be 
interpreted, despite the minor phonetic difficulties 
already mentioned, from the Avesta Verethraghna. 
Essentially a deity of victory, the latter fittingly 
declares ; ‘ I will conquer the malignancies of all the 
malignant : the malignancies of demons and men, 
of w’lzards and witches, of oppressors, kavis, and 
karaps’ (Yasht, xiv. 4), while the very form of 
his name recalls its Sanskrit equivalent vftrahan, 
the Vedic epithet of Indra as the slayer of the 
cloud-demon Vptra. The reflexion of his career 
in the Avesta is seen in the statement that 
‘Vahram tlie victorious is the stimulator of the 
warlike’ (Shdyast-ld-Shdyast, xxii. 20), although 
the Iranian texts preserve no tradition of his 
conquests over dragons in the strict sense of the 
term. On the other hand, in Hellenic times 
Vahagn was compared with Herakles, and called 
the dragon-killer (Agathangelos, p. 606), while the 
Greek Agathangelos translates Vahagn as 'H/jaxX^r, 
and, reversing the process, the Armen, version of 
2 Mac 4'® renders 'HpaicX^t by Vahagn. Ancient 


Armenians told, moreover, of Vahagn’s stealing 
straw from Barsham (the Syrian god Ba’al-Shemln, 
‘ Lord of Heaven ’), which he let drop on the way, 
thus forming the Milky Way (Anania Shiragaci, 
p. 48 ; cf. Abeghian, Armcnischer Volksglaube, 
pp. 49-60). The Vahagn-song, the parallelism of 
Vahagn with Herakles, and his relations to Mithra 
and Barsham, tend to create the presumption that 
he W’as also a sun-god. The most famous temple 
of Vahagn was in Y^ashtishat in Taraun* (Faustus 
of Byzantium, iii. 14 ; Agathangelos, pp. 606-607), 
where he was also known as the lover of AstXik, 
the Syrian Aphrodite (Agathangelos, p. 607 ; Moses 
of Chorene, p. 88). 

II. Infernal eosts. — i. Ahriman. — Ahriman 
(Armen. Arhmn) is never referred to in connexion 
with ancient Armenian paganism ; but the absence 
of his name may be easily understood when we 
remember that, while Christian writers had a 
reason for arguing against the ancient deities, 
Ahriman (g-v.) and ms retinue naturally coin- 
cided ivith Christian demonology. Other Zoroas- 
trian evil spirits were known among the Armeni- 
ans, however ; and Ahriman could hardly fail to 
be known as their chief. Alishan (Ancient Faith, 
p. 210) suggests, with some plausibility, that he 
was known under the name of Car, ‘ the evil one,’ 
a word which is frequently found in that sense in 
Armen, theological ivritings and old popular spells. 
Besides ArAmn, the forms Harainan(i) and K/iara- 
man(i) were also current in Armenia, Haraman 
being apparently the older (Arsacid) and Arhmn 
the younger (Sasanian) form (Hiibschmann, op. 
cit. i. 26-27) ; so that the pagan Armenians pos- 
sibly used Haraman to denote the Ahriman of 
their religion. Haramani is used as an epithet of 
snakes by Abraham of Zenag, a 6th cent, ■writer. 

2 . Demons. — Of the six Zoroastrian archdemons 
there is no mention. The Asmodcevs of the Book 
of Tobit (3* etc.) was transliterated by the Ar- 
menians as Azmod, which plainly shows that the 
name suggested nothing familiar to them.f The 
word dev (Avesta dccva), ‘demon,’ was current 
among the Armenians, although they had also 
native words like ais. The devs prererred stony 
places (Moses of Chorene, iii. 65) and ruins (Eznik, 
p. 98). They appeared as serpents (Faustus of By- 
zantium, V. 2) and in many other monstrous forms 
(Eznik, p. 98) ; some of them were corporeal, 
others incorporeal (ib. p. 97). 

The drtizcs were lying, perjuring, harmful spirits, 
probably believed to be femmine, like their Avesta 
counterparts, the drtijes. What the Avesta says 
in regard to their third mode of self-propagation — 
by the semen emitted in the pollutio noctuma 
(Pendidad xviii. 45-52) — seems to have been a 
current belief among the Armenians (Eznik, p. 
178 ; Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, pp. 35-36). 
The ydtus, ‘ sorcerers ’ of the Avesta, who were 
able even to slay men (Vendiddd vii. 3), are well 
knowm and much feared among the modem .^- 
menians esjatuks. The pairikds (Armen, parik), 
destmctive female demons (cf. Yasna x'vi. 8 ; 
Yasht -viii. 64, xiii. 104 ; Vendiddd i. 9, xi. 9), 
were also believed in, but Eznik (p. 97) classes 
them ■with such chimeras as the ytiSkapariks and 
hambarus (see below). 

3 . Monsters and chimeras. — ^AMahak (Avesta 
AH Dahdka) and Visap, especially the latter, 
occupied a large place in ancient Armen, super- 
stition ; and Moses of Chorene (i. 30) states that 

* This temple was called the ' eighth sanctuary ’ (Agathan- 
Kelos, p. 600), possibly because Vahagn-worship, and spedally 
this temple, rose to importance long otter the eeven main 
sanctuaries (Agathangelos, p. S4) had established themselves. 

t It ehould ft noted that the divergences between the Jewish 
worn and the Avesta alima, '(demon oO wrath,' are so grave 
that the usual view that the two are identical is not tree Iroia 
suspicion (ct. Ginrberg in JE iL 219). — [Louis H. Gray). 
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In paxticular, it is said to have heen preached by 
Apostles or disciples of Apostles, such as St. Bartho- 
lomew and St. Thaddseus. But it has heen proved 
that these legends did not appear till late in the 
literature of Armenia, and that they were borrowed 
largely from the literature of Greece. Christianity 
certainlj’ penetrated to Armenia, ns elsewhere, by 
means of the living voice. The Apostles and their 
successors had early formed the habit of visiting 
the Churches founded by them ; and the teaching 
of the gospel was continued and propagated in the 
Christian communities long before ■written docu- 
ments came into use ; but the names of these first 
preachers have not come doivn to us -with any 
certainty. Yet, however meagre the information 
furnished by history may be, wo are quite entitled 
to maintain that Christianity reached Armenia 
through Antioch, before the tune of Gregory the 
Illuminator. The first Christian documents that 
the Armenians made use of were ■mitten in Syriac, 
and this language was used in the Armenian 
liturgy till the reform of Gregory the Illuminator. 
After Antioch we might mention Edessa and Nisibis 
as centres from whion Christianity spread into the 
difierent provinces of the kingdom or Armenia. 

IiTmuLTimE. — ^The works, in Armem&n and in translation, of 
Armenian n-ritcrs: Eorlun, Elis^us the Teacher (Vartabid), 
Eznlk, Agathangelos, Lazarus ot Pharpe, Bebeos, l&nohlus ot 
Klag-, Faustus of Bj-zantlum, Moses of Chorene. A. Lipslns, 
Die apokr. AposteJgetch. und ApostelUgenden (Brunswick, 1SS3- 
1S90); A. Carriire, La Ligende d’Abgar dam Vhistoire 
d'Arminie de Mdise de Khoren (Paris, 1895); H. Gelzer, ‘Die 
Anf.anje dor nrmen. Kirche’ in Beriehte der kSnigl. SSths. 
Gesellaehc^ft der iVissemehetflen, phll.-hist. Olasse (1895) ; Petit,* 
fasc. rii. col. 1692-1893. 

II. Extension of Cbristianitt in Armenia. 
— St. Gregory the Illuminator. — Gregory the 
Illuminator belonged to the royal race of the Arsa- 
cids. When quite young he escaped the massacre 
of his family (A.D. ^8), and took refuge in Roman 
territory. He studied at Ctesarea, and returned 
to Armenia when the kingdom avos re-established 
■under Tiridates n. (A.D. 261). After being perse- 
cuted for his faith, he attained to honour, and 
baptized the king and a large number of his 
subjects. He ivent again to Csssarea, where he 
was consecrated bishop by Bishop Leontius, thus 
forming the link of spiritual connexion betiveen 
the Cappadocian metropolis and the young 
Armenian Churches. MTien he was made bishop, 
Gregory fi.xed his residence at Yashtishat, and had 
a church and an episcopal palace built there. He 
substituted Armenian for (Jreek ns the language of 
the liturgy, in order to have easier access to the 
masses of the people, and created twelve episcopal 
sees, at the head of which he placed, as titulars, 
converted pagan priests. He instituted ecclesi- 
astical offices, making them hereditary in the 
sacerdotal families, and he created in his own 
family the supreme office of Catholicos. At first 
this title designated only the principal bishop of the 
country ; later it came to mean an independent 
patriarch. The Gregorian and national Armenian 
Church, founded afterwards, lived its own autono- 
mous life, while recognizing for some years a sort 
of supremacy in the mother Church of Ciesarea. 

LrrzRATPRE. — Mgr. Onnanian, Le Vatican et let Anniniem 
(Rome, 1873): von Gntschmid, Kleine Sehriflen (Leipzig;, 
1892) : H. Gelzer, ‘ Die Antanee der armen. Kirche ’ in Benchte 
der idnigl. Sachs. GeseUsch. der Wissensch,, phil.-hist. CLasse 
nS95) ; Petit,* fasc. \-ii. coL 1893 ; S. ■Weber, Die talholische 
Kirche »n Armenien (Frelbury, 1903); Malan, L\fe and Times 
of SU Gregory (Eng. tr. 1S6SX 

HI. Tee Gregorian Armenian Ceurce.— 
I. Doctrine. — The creed of the Armenian Church 
is identical with the pseudo- Athanasian Creed which 
was introduced into Armenia by the Syrians, and 

* In this art. the foil, abbrew. are used: — Petit^^L. Petit, 
•Ann6nie’ln Diet, de thloL cathofijtie (Paris, 1902); Macler«= 
F Macler, Catalooue des manuscrits arm^ient et giorgiem 
de la Biblicthlque Nationale (Paris, 1908). 


in the 6th cent, took the place of the Nicene Creed. 
In the 14th cent, another creed was much in use 
in the Armenian Church. It ivas a compilation of 
formulas borrowed from various creeds, and was 
current nntil the middle of the 19th century. The 
religions heads of the Armenian Church several 
times formulated professions of faith intended to 
complete, explain, and fix the meaning of the 
Armenian Creed. We must mention the profession 
of faith addressed in 1166 by Nerses Shnorhali 
to Manuel Comnenus; that presented to pope 
Pius ry. by_ Abgar, the Ambassador of the 
Catholicos Michari of Etchmiadzin (1562-1663) ; 
that of the Catholicos Azarias of Sis (1585) ; that 
addressed in 1671 by Darid, the Armenian arch- 
bishop of I^fah&n, to Louis Xiy. ; those addressed 
to the same king by Stephen and James, the 
Armenian archbishops at Constantinople (1671), 
and by Caspar, the Armenian bishop of Cairo. 
On the other hand, the Roman Curia imposed on 
the Armenian Church two professions of faith : 

(1) the constitution of Eugenms ly., Bxultatc Deo ; 

(2) the creed of Urban yiii., intended for all the 
Christians of the East. 

liJTSRATCKE. — Le chevalier RIcant, The Present State of the 
Greek and Armenian Churches, A.D. 1678 (London, 1679); 
E. Dnlaurier, Eistoire, dogmes, traditions et titumie de 
rtglise armin. orientate^ (Paris, 1857); A. Balgy, Eiswria 
doctrines catholiecc inter Armenos (Vienna, 1878); ArSalc Ter- 
Mikelian, Die armen. Kirche (Leipzig;, 1692); J. Catergian, 
De fidei symbolo, quo Armenii utuntur observationes (A'ienna, 
1693); F. Kattenonsch, Das apost. Symbol (Leipzig, 1M4); 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Simbole und Qlaubensregeln der alien 
KtreheS (Breslau, 1897); Macler, Nos. 141, 145. 

The follo^wing are the chief points of doctrine on 
which the creed of the Armenian Church difiiers 
from that of other Christian communities. As 
regards the Procession of the Holy Spirit, after 
much hesitation and even much indiflerence, the 
Gregorian Armenians profess that the Ho^ Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, and reject the Filioque. 
The Armenians reject the decisions of the Chal- 
cedon Council relative to the Incarnation ; they 
call themselves Monopl^sites, admitting only one 
nature in Christ. The (5regorians, in reciting the 
Trisagion, retain the addition qui enteijexus espro 
nobis, while some Catholic Armenians have re- 
jected it. The Gregorians deny purgatory, but 
they pray for the dead like the Catholics, con- 
secratmg to this devotion the day after Epiphany, 
Easter, the Transfimration, the Assumption, the 
Exaltation of the Cross, and the day of the holy 
Yardanions. 

There is divereity of opinion among the Armenian 
doctors regarding the primacy of the Pope. The 
patriarchs, being equal in power, are co-ordinate 
the one ivith the other, and not subordinate 
to a superior patriarch. The Churches were 
founded by the Apostles and their disciples. These 
were sent by Jesus Christ, not by Peter; thus 
nothing enjoins the primacy of the Pope as a 
fundamental dogma of the Christian Churen. The 
Armenians baptize by immersion, repeated at the 
name of each of the Divine Persons ; hence a triple 
immersion. The anointing is with holy oil, and 
the person baptized receives the name of the saint 
whose festival is celebrated on the day of the 
baptism. Only the priest can baptize, and baptism 
may be administered even to a child already dead. 
Confirmation follows very soon after baptism. The 
anointing is done on the forehead, the eyes, the 
nostrils, the ears, the mouth, the shoulders, the 
breast, the hands, and the feet. Each anointing 
is accompanied by a special formula. The Ar- 
menians make use of unleavened bread and of 
wine unmixed irith water as elements for the 
Eucharist. They make confession principally on 
the occasion of the great festivals, preferably at 
Epiphany or at Easter. They admit in theory the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction, but they never 
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we have no record, although we read of magians 
(Moses of Chorene, ii. 48). The existence of 
priestesses in ancient Armenia is not absolutely 
certain, although wo have the old compound 
hrmanuish meaning ‘priestess.’ 

A critical study o( the Armenian Ohurch calendar and 
ceremonies would probably reveal much that could be referred 
to the pre-Christian rituah Durinv Lent, for example, the 
morning service is opened with an aojuration of the devH and 
all his works — an elaborate formula, which is recited while the 
whole congregation turn their backs to the altar and look 
towards the west, with arms hanring rigidly at the sides. 
Although tho_ abjuration Is usual in the baptism of all ritualistic 
churches, this particular form may well have been derived 
from_ the ancient cult of the country. Evidently the Armenians 
considered the west as the abode of the devils, for Ernik says 
In his aphorisms (p. 818): ‘Honey is sweet, but it harms a 
diseased body. Good counsel and rebuke are useful, but they 
do not benefit those who have set their faces westward.'* 

The old Armenian calendar also bears traces of 
ancient Persian influence. Trl (Tlr), Mehekan 
(Mithra), Ahekan (Atari), and Hrotiq (Pahlavi 
Fravartigan) are common also to the Persian 
year (cf. art. Calendar [Peraian]). The other 
months of the ancient Armenian calendar have 
names of Armenian and perhaps also two of 
Caucasic (Georgian) ori^n (Hagopian, ‘Armenian 
Months,’ in Bansscr, 1900 ; Gray, ‘ On certain 
Persian and Armenian Month-Names as influenced 
^ the Avestan Calendar,’ in JAOS xxviii.). 
The names of the days of the month, as given by 
Shah Tchrped (Alisban, op. cit. p. 143), have but 
few points of contact ivith the Zoroastrian (Ydsna 

xvi. 3-6 ; Siroza ; Bundahishn xxvii. 24 ; 
Shuyast-la-Shayast xxii.-xxiiL ; al-BirOnI, Chron- 
ology, p. 53). 

The Armenians shared with the Persians some 
of the characteristic superstitions and usages of 
the Avesta. One of them is the evil eye ( VtrMldSd 
XX. 3, 7, xxii. 2 ; Bundahishn xxviii. 33, 36). In 
Moses of Chorene, ii. 47, we read that king 
Ervand had so powerful an evil eye that he could 
break stones asunder by looking fixedly at them. 
The general belief is that people upon whom the 
evil eye is cast pine away without knowing the 
cause of their ailment, and nothing is safe from it. 
There are special prayers and ceremonies to break 
the spell of the evil eye (Alishan, op. cit. p. 385 ; 
Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 123-127). The modern 
Armenians have the same abhorrence for parings 
of nails and hair as the Avesta (cf. Vendidm, 

xvii. ); nor may fire and water be defiled 
(Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 57-58, 66). These super- 
stitions of the later Armenians, like many other 
beliefs noted above, were probably imported in 
ancient times. Among the greatest requirements 
of the Avesta we find next-of-kin marriages (cf. 
Justi in Grundriss der iran. Philologie, ri. 434- 
437 ; Jackson, ib. 682, and the references there 
mven). The only well-kno>vn instance of this in 
Armenia is the marriage of Tigranes iii. -with his 
sister Erato, a few years before the Christian era, 
although it seems to have been frequent among 
the nobles (Moses of Chorene, iii. 20 ; Paustus of 
Byzantium, iv. 4). 

V. Conclusions.— O vLx study suggests the 
following reflexions: — (1) Great as is the mass 
of Zoroastrian material in Armenian paganism, 
it has also serious gaps. Was it ever complete? 
(2) We find the existing material a quite 
uncertain shape. The substantial deviations from 
Zoroastrianism are considerable, as in the case of 
Anahit and in the worship of fire and water. The 
Zoroastrian angels are fnU -fledged deities in 
Armenian paganism ; but primitive traits are not 
lacking, as in the case of Spenta Armaiti. (3) 
There is no trace of a highly developed system 
of theology, ritual and legalistic observance, as 
ill Zoroastrianism. Abstract beings, the personifi- 
* In the Avesta the north Is the dwellingr-place oi evU spirits 
Vendid^ vii. 2, xix. 1 ; Arid-X’Vird/ xviL 11). 


cations of ideas, virtues, and vices, are quite 
absent. We find no theological systematization 
of the heavenly army, no developed dualism, no 
caste of magi, and no widely spread fire-altara, 
(4) There is no record of any Zoroastrian propa- 

f anda in Armenia, or of any religious fellowship 
etween Persia and Armenia. When the Sasaniai« 
persecuted Christian Armenia, about A.D, 450, 
they said nothing about a return to the ancient 
faith, nor did the Armenians ever call their 
paganism Zoroastrian. (5) It is probable that 
Zoroastrianism gradually penetrated .^menia 
under the Achffimenian kings and under the 
Arsacids, but we have no exact knowledge as to 
when or how. (6) The study here presented must 
nob be regarded as a complete picture of Armenian 
paganism. Both the pantheon and the world of 
minor spirits contained other non-Zoroastrian 
names and beliefs which have been omitted ; but 
the old religion of Armenia was mainly Iranian, 
and may be described as Zoroastrianism of a 
corrupt type. 

It is probable that the ancient Armenians themselves con- 
ceived their pantheon as containing the following deities: 
Aramazd, os chief god ; Anahit, os chief and favourite goddess : 
Vahagn, as the national god o( war and heroism ; the sun and 
the moon ; hlihr; and Tir as the god of human destiny, whose 
relation to learning and eloquence has a Greek flavour. Deities 
of a lower mnraitude of importance disappeared more easily 
from the popular memory. Along with these Persian deities, 
there were also an Elamitio goddess NanB (the Babylonian 
Nanh, cf. also the ‘Persian’ goddess Naniea of 2 Mae 1**), the 
Syrian Astxik (Venus), and the Syrian Barsham (Ba'al-Shemi^ 
IhesB three must have migrated into Armenia [during post- 
Alexandrian times, perhaps Doppdganger of some of the 
native deities, though whether they formed a group, Barsham- 
AetXik-NanS, corresponding to Aramaid-Anahit-Vahagn, as 
Jensen {Bittiter und Armenier, p. 181 £f.) suggests, is a less 
plausible hypothesis. At all events they soon asserted them- 
eelves as independent and separate deities, so that Astlik coifld 
become the paramour of Vahagn and have a temple in the 
sacred town of Yashtishat, where Anahit also had a sanotuaiy. 
After Alexander, and especially in Homan times, the Armeniaiu 
came under strongly HellenlsOo influences, and began to seok 
parallels between the Greek and their own deities. It would 
also seem that during this period the worship of the sun and 
the moon became somewhat neglected. Otherwise, we cauMt 
understand why Agathangelos makes so little of them. Me 
ancient Armenians were also very much given to divination 
end witchcraft (Moses of Oborene, 1. 80, ii. 66 ; Ohan Jiauta- 
guni, op. eft. xxvi. ; Alishan, op. cit. pp. 860-409). 

Litbuattob. — W indischmsnn, ‘ Die persisebe AnMuta Oder 
Anaitis' in Abhandlungen derklinig. bagr.Akad. der Wustntcl^ 

I Cl. viil. pt. 1, Munich, 1860; Emin, ‘Hecherohe sur 1* 
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Transact, of the 9th Intemat. Congress of Onentwists, u., 
London, 1893; Naaarethian, ‘Armenians and Armenian 
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ARMENIA (Christian).— I. TBE 
OP Cbristianity. —The national 
fcraditioas of Armenia are rich in information 
ing the introduction of Christianity into tlie country. 
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In particular, it is said to have heen preached by 
Apostles or disciples of Apostles, such as St. Bartho- 
lomew and St. I^addreus. But it has been proved 
that these legends did not appear till late in the 
literature of Armenia, and that they were borrowed 
largely from the literature of Greece. Christianity 
certainly penetrated to Armenia, as elsewhere, by 
means of the living voice. The Apostles and their 
successors had early formed the habit of visiting 
the Churches founded by them ; and the teaching 
of the gospel was continued and propagated in the 
Christian communities long before ■written docu- 
ments came into use ; but the names of these first 
preachers have not come doivn to us ■with any 
certainty. Yet, however meagre the information 
furnished by history may be, we are quite entitled 
to maintain that Christianity reached Armenia 
through Antioch, before the time of Gregory the 
Illuminator. The first Christian documents that 
the Armenians made use of were written in Syriac, 
and this language was used in the Armenian 
liturgy till the reform of Gregory the Illuminator. 
After Antioch we might mention Edessa and Nisibis 
as centres from which Christianity spread into the 
different provinces of the kingdom or Armenia. 

LirERATCKE. — Th# TTorlio, In Armenian and In translation, of 
Armenian ■n-riters: Koriun, EUsaus the Teacher (rortabed), 
Eznih, Agathan^elos, lAzarus of Fharpe, Sebeoa, Anohins of 
Klag-, Faustus of ByranUum, Mosea of Ohorene. A. Lipslus, 
apohr. Apostelgeseh. und AposteUegenden (Brunswick, 1883- 
1890): A. CnrriCre, La lAgtnde d'Abgar dans Vhistoire 
d'Anndnie de MoXse dt Zhortn (Paris, 1895); H. Gelier, ‘Die 
Anfiinjo der armen. Kirche' in BeriehU der kSnigl. SSehs. 
GeseUschafl der Wissensehaftent phlI.-hiBt. Oiasse (1895) ; Petit,* 
fasc. vii. col. 1892-1893. 

n . Extesswn of cbristianitt in Armenia. 
— St. Gregory the Illuminator. — Gregory the 
Illuminator belonged to the royal race of the Arsa- 
cids. When quite young he escaped the massacre 
of his family {A.D. 2B8), and took refuge in Koman 
territory. He studied at Cmsarea, and returned 
to Armenia when the kingdom was re-established 
under Tiridates n. (A.D. 261). After being perse- 
cuted for his faith, he attained to honour, and 
baptized the long and a large number of his 
subjects. He went again to Cassarea, where he 
was consecrated bishop by Bishop Leontius, thus 
forming the link of spiritual connexion between 
the Cappadocian metropolis and the young 
Armenian Churches. When he was made bishop, 
Gregory fixed his residence at Yashtishat, and had 
a churm and an episcopal palace built there. He 
substituted Armenian for (5reek as the language of 
the liturgy, in order to have easier access to the 
masses oi the people, and created twelve episcopal 
sees, at the head of which he placed, as titulars, 
converted pagan priests. He instituted ecclesi- 
astical offices, making them hereditary in the 
sacerdotal families, and he created in his own 
family the supreme office of Catholicos. At first 
this title designated only the principal bishop of the 
country ; later it came to mean an independent 
patriarch. The Gregorian and national Armenian 
Church, founded afterwards, lived its oivn autono- 
mous life, while recognizing for some years a sort 
of supremacy in the mother Church of Cmsarea. 

LmsATCRE. — VIST. Ormanian, Le Vatican et Us Anniniens 
(Borne, 1673); von Gnlschmid, Kleins SchH/ten (Leipzig, 
iS92) : H. GeUer, * Die Anfdnge der armen. Kirche ' in Berichte 
der konint. SSchs. Gesellsch. der Wissenseh., phil.-hist. Classe 
(1895); Petit,* fasc. vii. col. 1893; S. 'Weber, Die katholisehe 
Eirehe in Armenien (Freiburg, 1903) ; Malan, Ei/e and Times 
of SL Gregory (Eng. tr. 1868). 

III. Tme Gregorian Armenian Cburcb.— 
I. Doctrine. — The creed of the Armenian Church 
is identical ■with the pseudo- Athanasian Creed which 
was introduced into Armenia by the Syrians, and 

•Tnthli art. the foil, abbrew. are used : — Petit=I- Petit, 
‘Arminie’ in Diet, de thiol, eat/ioligue (Paris, 1902); Macleri^ 
F Macler, Catalorrue des manuserits arminiens et giorgiens 
de la Bibliothlgue Nationale (Paris, 1908). 


in the 6th cent, took the place of the Nicene Creed, 
In the 14th cent, another creed was much in use 
in the Armenian Church. It was a compilation of 
formulas borrowed from various creeds, and was 
current until the middle of the 19th century. The 
religious heads of the Armenian Church several 
times formulated professions of faith intended to 
complete, explain, and fix the meaning of the 
Armenian Creed. We must mention the profession 
of faith addressed in 1166 by Nerses ShnorhaJi 
to Manuel Comnenus; that presented to pope 
Pius IT. by Abgar, the Ambassador of the 
Catholicos Micbam of Etchmiadzin (1662-1563) ; 
that of the Catholicos Azarias of Sis (1585) ; that 
addressed in 1671 by Da'vid, the Armenian arch- 
bishop of Isfahan, to Louis XTV. ; those addressed 
to the same king by Stephen and James, the 
Armenian archbishops at Constantinople (1671), 
and by Caspar, the Armenian bishop of Cairo. 
On the other hand, the Koman Curia imposed on 
the Armenian Church two professions of faith : 

(1) the constitution of Eugeniusiv., Exultate Deo ; 

(2) the creed of Urban 'Viii., intended for all the 
Christians of the East. 

LrriRATDEB. — Le chevalier Rlcant, The Present State of the 
Greek and Armenian Churches, A.D. 1678 (London, 1679); 
E. Dnlanrier, Bistoire, dogmes, traditions et titurnie as 
Viglise armin. orientate^ (Paris, 1857): A. Balgy, uistoria 
doctrines eatholiece inter Armenos (Vienna, 1878); ArJak Ter- 
Mikelian, Die armen. Kirche (Leipzig, 1892); J. Cntergian, 
Dt fidei ^mbolo, quo Armenii utuntur observationes (Vienna, 
1893): F. Kattenouseb, Das aposl. Symbol (Leipzig, 1894); 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alien 
KircAeS (Breslau, 1897); Macler, Nos. 141, 145. 

The following are the chief points of doctrine on 
which the creed of the Armenian Church diflers 
from that of other Christian communities. As 
regards the Procession of the Holy Spirit, after 
much hesitation and even much indifierence, the 
Gregorian Armenians profess that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, and reject the Filioque. 
The Armenians reject the decisions of the Cnal- 
cedon Comicil relative to the Incarnation ; they 
call themselves Monophysites, admitting only one 
nature in Christ. The (vregorians, in reciting the 
Trisagion, retain the addition qtii cmnfixus espro 
nobis, while some Catholic Armenians have re- 
jected it. The Gregorians deny purgatory, but 
they pray for the dead like the Catholics, con- 
secratmg to this devotion the day after Epiphany, 
Easter, the Transfiguration, the Assumption, the 
Exaltation of the Cross, and the day of the holy 
Vardanians. 

There is diversity of opinion among the Armenian 
doctors regarding the primacy of the Pope. The 
patriarchs, being equal in power, are co-ordinate 
the one ■with the other, and not subordinate 
to a superior patriarch. The Churches were 
founded by the Apostles and their disciples. These 
were sent bj^ Jesus Christ, not by Peter; thus 
nothing enjoins the primacy of the Pope as a 
fundamental dogma of the Christian Churen. The 
Armenians baptise by immersion, repeated at the 
name of each of the Divine Persons ; hence a triple 
immersion. The anointing is with holy oil, tmd 
the person baptized receives the name of the saint 
whose festival is celebrated on the day of the 
baptism. Only the priest can baptize, and baptism 
may be administered even to a child already dead. 
Confirmation follows very soon after baptism. The 
anointing is done on the forehead, the eyes, the 
nostrils, the ears, the mouth, the shoulders, the 
breast, the hands, and the feet. Each anointing 
is accompanied by a special formula. The Ar- 
menians make use of unleavened bread and of 
wine unmixed ■with water as elements for the 
Eucharist. They make confession principally on 
the occasion of the great festivals, preferably at 
Epiphany or at Easter. They admit in theory the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction, but they never 
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administer it. The Gregorians have a hierarchy 
of orders very carefully organized, including the 
oflSce of precentor and reader ; then the inferior 
orders of porter, reader, exorcist, and candle- 
lighter; and the superior orders of sub-deacon, 
deacon, and priest. The consecration of bishops is 
reserved for tlie Catholicos. Marriage is permitted 
to the inferior clergy, rigorous celibacy being 
enjoined only on the vartabeds and the bishops. 
Women are not excluded from the functions of 
the deacon. In Anatolia the Catholic Armenian 
priests are generally married ; elsewhere they 
observe more freely the law of celibacy, which is 
not obligatory on them. Wlien a priest has to say 
Mass, he passes the preceding night in the church. 
When a priest who is already married has to 
receive ordination, he spends forty days in the 
church ; then there is a social repast, during which 
the ivife of the priest sits on a stool, and keeps her 
mouth, her eyes, and her ears shut, as a sign of the 
reserve which she exercises vuth regard to the 
functions of her husband. 

Literattoe. — G ala.no, Conciliatio JEccUsiee Armenes eum Ro- 
mana (Eome, 1690) ; de Monl, Sistoire criligite de la crianee 
et des coutumes des nations d« Levant (Frankfort, 1693); G. 
Avedichian, Lissertazione sopra la proeesstone dello Spirito 
Santo dal Padre t dal Figliuolo (Venice, 1824), and Suite tor- 
rezionifatte of fitri eccUsiasiici armeni ndP anno 1677 (Venice, 
1808) ; J. B. A^an, ' La chlesa armena e I’EutIchianismo ' in Des- 
sarione, vii. ; E, Azarian, Eccltsias armence traditio de romani 
pontifieis primatu, ^risdictione et inerrdbili magisterio (Rome, 
1870) ; A. Balgy, Historia doctrina eatholicce inter Armenos 
unionisque eorum eum Eeelesia romana in concilio Florentino 
(Vienna, 1878); J, Issaverdeax, Rites et cMmonies de Plglise 
armdnienne (Veflee, 1876) ; Petit, fasc. vil. col. 1950-1058. 

2. Councils. — Besides the councils common to 
Christianity, the Armenian Church has national 
councils, of which the following are the most 
important. Setting aside the traditional accounts 
relative to the first councils, the authenticity of 
which is more than doubtful, we must mention the 
Council of Yashtishat (c. 3G5 A.D.), held under 
Nerses the Great. Eegulations were laid down 
regarding the laws of marriage, fasting, hospitals, 
and the schools where the young were taught 
Greek and Syriac. The laws for the monastic 
orders were there determined. Later, Sahak is 
said to have promulgated in A.D. 426, at a Council 
of Valarshapat, a certain number of rules intended 
to regulate the observance of festivals, funeral 
feasts, and the conduct of the clergy and priests. 
The canons of the Council of Shahapivan (A.D. 447) 
have for their special aim the refutation of the 
heresies which invaded Armenian Christianity and 
threatened to extinguish it. This was also the 
aim of the Council of Yashtishat (A.D. 449). At 
the Council of Valarshapat (A.D. 491) the Armenians 
made common cause with the Georgians and the 
Albanians in condemningthe Council of Chalcedon ; 
and this decision was maintained and affirmed still 
more definitely at the Council of Tvin (A.D. 526), 
where the two festivals of Christmas and Epiphany 
were fixed for the 6th of January. In A.D. 696 
another Council of Tvin condemned the Chalcedon 
decrees. At the Council of Karin (c. 633 A.D.), 
Heraclius summoned the Greeks and Armenians, 
and had the union between these two nations pro- 
claimed ; the festivals of Christmas and Epiphany 
were fixed for different days, and the formula gui 
arudjixtts es pro iwhis was removed from the 
Trisagion. Another Council of Tvin (A.D. 645), 
condemned once more the Council of Chalcedon. 
John of Odzun, who is said to have summoned the 
CounoU of Manazkert about A.D. 719, gathered 
into a voliune the canons of the Fathers and of the 
councils previous to the 8th century. About A.D. 
770 the Synod of Partav fixed the books of the 
Old Testament which the Armenians regarded m 
authentic, and made rules relating to certain 
details of ecclesiastical discipline. At the Coimcil i 
of Shirakavan, held in A.D. 862, the Armenians 


accepted the decrees of the Chalcedon Council, 
anathematized the Councils of Manazkert, settled 
the articles of their faith in fifteen canons, and 
made peace with the Greeks. In the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus, several attempts were made to 
bring about a union between the Greeks and the 
Armenians. They resMted in the Council of Rom- 
Kla (A.D. 1179), at which Nerses of Lambron de- 
livered a discourse on conciliation which is still 
famous. At the Coimcil of Tarsus (A.D. 1196), 
Nerses of Lambron delivered another discourse 
■with a ■view to the union. The Council of Sis (a.d. 
1243) laid down rules regarding the election and 
nomination of priests, bishops, etc. ; the Councils 
of A.D. 1307 and 1316 ratified the preceding ones, 
and furnish a complete profession of faith of the 
Armenian Church at this time. In A.D. 1439 the 
Armenians took part in the Council of Florence. 

Along •with these principal councils there were a 
number of special councils and synods, for the 
decrees of which we refer our readers to the works 
which deal specially with them. 

LrrERAtnRB. — CL Caiaao.Conciliatio Ecelesiee amteiue eum 
Somana (Rome, 1690) ; H. Geizcr in Beriehte d. tgl. Sachs. Oes. 
d. Wiss. (Leipna, 1895) ; J. B. Asgian, ‘ to Ohiesa srmena e 
t’Arianismo’ in .Bcfrarione, vi. ; J. Issaverdens, DuL of the Ar- 
menian DAureA (Venice, 1876) : F. C. Conybeare, 'The Armenian 
Canons of St. Sahak, Catholicos of Armenia’ in AJTh, vol. ii. 
(1893), p. 828; Karapet Ter-Mlcrttschiau, Die Pavlikiantr 
tm byzantinischen Eaiserreiche (Leipzig, 1893) ; Hefele, Eist. 
of the Church Councils (Eng. tr., Eain., 6 vols., 1896); E. 
Dulaurier, Recherches sur la chronologie armtnienne (Paris 
1869), Historiens armintens des Oroisades (Paris, 1869), t. i. 
Domini Joannis Ozniensis opera, ed. by J.B. Aucher (Venice, 
1834) ; E. Azarian, Eeelesice armence traditio de romani ponti- 
tieis primatu (Eome, 1870); Mgrr. Ormanian, Le Vatican et 
tes Arminiens (Rome, 187^ ; P. Hunanian, Eist. of ths (Ecu- 
menical Councils of the East pn Armenian) (Vienna, 1847); 
Mgr. Abel Mikitariantz, Eist. of the Councils of the Armenian 
Church (in Armenian) (Valarshapat, 1874) ; the works, in Ar- 
menian and In translation, of itoriun, Agathengelos, Elissus, 
Eznik, Sebeos, Moses of Chorene; Petit, faso. vii. col. 1926- 
1933 ; J. Dasniaa, Catalog der armen. Eandsehriften . . . *u 
Wien (Vienna, 1895); Macler, s.w. 'Conciles,' ‘Canons,’ and 
the names of places where tbe councils were held. 

3. Festivals. — The Armenian Church celebrates 
five principal festivals : Christmas, Easter, Trans- 
figuration, Assumption, and Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross. The day before these festivals is devoted 
to tbe Church, the day after to the commemoration 
of the dead. 

The day before Christmas tbe poor boys of a 
■village or toum go from door to door, or from 
terrace to terrace, holding in their hands lanterns 
made from gourds, sing a Christmas carol, and 
receive fruit and cakes as a reward. 

The festival of the Transfiguration {Vardavaf) is 
called the Festival of Roses, after an old heathen 
festival which was celebrated on the same day. 
On the day preceding this festival, the commemora- 
tion of the Tabernacle of the Jews is held. On 
tbat day people sprinkle each other ■with water 
when they meet in the streets ; and in certain pro- 
vinces of Armenia pigeons are set free, either m 
recollection of the Deluge, or as a symbol of Asrik, 
tbe Armenian Venus. _ . - t 

On the day before the Assumption, the vision ot 
Gregory the Rluminator is commemorated. 

According to the canons of the Armenian Charon, 
the priests are allowed to receive as offerings the 
skin and the right shoulder of the animals sacri- 
ficed in the churches on the days of the 
festivals, in commemoration of the souls of the 
dead, or in honour of some great saint. . 

Other festivals play an important part m the 
religious life of Armenia. The day before CantUe- 
mas (Presentation in the Temple), fires axe ht m 
the courts of the churches, ana the people dance 
round them, jump over them, and so on. 

The festival or Viiak (Fate) is one of the pr^* 
cipal Armenian festivals, and one of those whicn 
seem to be relics of pagan times. It bemns on the 
day before Ascension Thursday, and lasts till tne 
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Sunday of Pentecost. The day before Ascension 
the young girls of the village meet together and 
choose several of their number to organize the 
festival. The members of this committee take a 
pitcher made of baked clay, fill it with water draum 
from seven fountains or seven wells, and close the 
mouth of the pitcher with flowers gathered from 
seven fields; then each of the girls throws some 
object into it (bracelet, ring, button, bead from a 
rosary, etc.), udshing at the same time some ^od 
wish for her father, brother, or sweetheart. They 
have to shut their eyes while throwing the object 
into the pitcher and meditate deepy on their 
udsh. On the Wednesday or Thursday night they 
hide the pitcher in the comer of a garden in the 
open air, to expose it to the influence of the stars, 
and they watch that it is not taken by the boys, 
who prowl about there all night, and try to dis- 
cover it and carry it ofi". If the young men suc- 
ceed in taking it, they give it back to the girls only 
in exchange for a large quantity of eggs and olive 
oil, which they have to ofler. If, on the other hand, 
the young men do not succeed in getting possession 
of the pitcher, the girls sing sonm in which they 
are made fun of (A. Tehobanian, Chants popitlaircs 
armtniens, pp. 57-59 ; M. Abeghian, Armcnisehcr 
Volksglaube, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 62-66. 

Marriage, baptism, and burial are family festi- 
vals which are the occasion of special ceremonies 
and customs in Armenia. 

(a) Marriage . — ' Among the Armenians, children 
are betrothed from their earliest youth, sometimes 
when only three years old, sometimes as soon as 
bom. When the mothers on both sides have agreed 
to marry their son and daughter, they propose the 
union to their husbands, who always sanction the 
choice of the u-ives. The mother of the boy then 
goes to the friends of the girl, with two old women 
and a priest, and presents to the infant maiden a 
ring from the future bridegroom. The boy is then 
brought, and the priest reads a portion of the 
Scripture, and blesses the parties. The parents 
of the girl make the priest a present, in accord- 
ance with their means, refreshments are partaken 
of by the company, and this constitutes the cere- 
momes of the betrothals. Should the betrothals 
take place during the infancy of the contracting 
parties, and even should twenty years elapse before 
the boy can claim his bride, he must every year, 
from the day he pves the ring, send his mistress at 
Easter a new dress,’ etc. (Jones, Finger-ringLore, his- 
torical, legendary, anecdotal, Lond. 1877, p. 312 f.). 

It frequently happens that the bridegroom-elect 
does not see his betrothed during the engagement. 
On the marriage day a priest and a sub-deacon 
go to the house of the .bride. The bridegroom 
arrives there with great pomp, and receives for 
that day the title of king, while the bride is called 
queen. The latter is then veiled, the priest says 
some prayers and blesses the young husband and 
wife, and then they set out for the church, where 
the nuptial blessing is pronounced and Mass is 
celebrated. The pnest places on the head of each 
a crown, which they retain from three days to a 
week. The company sing wedding hymns on the 
way to and from the church. After a few days 
the priest goes and receives back the crowns, and 
then the young people’s married life begins. Mar- 
riage cannot be celebrated during fasts or the 
dominical festivals, of which there are about 260 
in the year. 

(6) Bajjtism . — A short time after the birth of a 
child, the parents and the god-father carry him to 
church. They stop at the entrance, and the priest 
recites some prayers, after which they go into the 
church, making as many genuflexions as the number 
of days of the child’s life, and the god-father makes 
confession. Then the infant’s clothes are taken ofl'. 


and he is immersed three times, his head turned 
towards the west, his feet towards the east, and 
his face towards the sky. After the baptismal 
water the priest anoints the child’s head several 
times with holy oil, and clothes him in a linen 
robe. The child is then made to adore the Cross, 
and is taken homo in state. 

(c) Burial.— -The day before that on which the 
body is to be carried to the church, the relatives, 
neighbours, and friends of the deceased meet in the 
house, each bringing a lamp with three or seven 
wicks, which they arrange, all lighted, round the 
coffin, and then they begin to sing in turn some 
funeral hymns. On All Souls’ days (Christmas, 
Easter, AssumptioUj Transfiguration, Invention of 
the Cross) the families invite a popular poet to sing 
over the grave at the cemetery the praises of the 
person who has just died (A. Tehobanian, op. cit, 
p. 119). For some days after the funeral ceremony 
the priest goes to visit the relatives of the deceased ; 
then on the Saturday of this week of mourning the 
relatives and friends meet and take part in a social 
repast, the remains of which are distributed among 
the poor. 

LiTERATtmE. — E. BorS, Armfnie (Paris, 1838); J. Issa- 
verdenz, Jtite.i tt cirimonies de Veglhe arminienne (Venice, 
1870) ; Petit, fasc. vii. ; A. Tehobanian, Chants populaires 
armintens (Paris, 1003), Les TVottvires arminiens (Paris, 1006), 
p. 130;; F. C. Conybeare, Rituals Armenorum (Oxlord, 1005). 

4. Saints of the Armenian Church. — A glance 
at the Armenian Menology will suffice to show 
that the Armenian Church has adopted a large 
number of the saints of the Greek and Latm 
Churches. It has, besides, its national saints, for 
whom it has naturally great veneration. The 
principal of these are St, ithipsime and St. Gaiana, 
who fled from Kome to avoid the carnal desires 
of the Emperor, and took refuge in Armenia, 
where their blood was shed for the cause of the 
gospel ; the saintly translators, Moses of Chqrene, 
JDavid the Philosopher, Eznik of Kolb, Elisaens 
the A’’artabed, St. hlesrop ; and St, Sahak, St. Leo, 
St. Nerses Shnorhali, St. Nerses of Lambron, St. 
Gregory the Uluminator, and St. Nerses I. the 
Great. St. Vardan is the national saint and patriot 
par excellence. When Armenia was struggling^ in 
the 6th cent, against Persia and the introduction 
of Mazdaism, Vardan Mamikonian became the 
moving spirit in a general insurrection and in the 
struggle of Anneman Christianity against the 
Zoroastrian religion. He perished at the battle 
of Avarair ; but the agitation for independence 
started by him continued for many years. St. 
Sarkis (Sargis or Sergius) is the saint invoked by 
prisoners, captives, those with difficulties to face, 
and especially by young girls in order to obtain 
a handsome sweetheart. If it snows at the festival 
of St. Jacob or St. James, it is said that the beard 
of the saint is falling on the earth. St. Karapet 
(John the Baptist) is regarded in Armenia as the 
most influential of the saints. His seat is at Mush, 
where his relics are found in the church named 
after him, which is one of the principal places of 
ilgrimage of the Armenians. Women are for- 
idden to enter the enclosure within which is the 
tomb of the saint, because it was women, Herodias 
and Salome, who caused John the Baptist to be 
beheaded. Young girls give a needle to friends 
going to kiss the tomb, begging them to rub it 
against the tombstone, so that they may be able 
with this sanctified needle to produce marvellous 
embroidery. Young women cannot go and kiss 
the tomb unless they make a vow never to marry. 
Those who have made this vow axe allowed to sing 
with the choir during Mass (A. Tehobanian, Chants 
poptdaires arminiens, p. 149, n. 1). According to 
J^n Mamikonian, a very pious Armenian princess 
who was determined to enter the sanctuary was 
almost immediately smitten by Heaven as a pun- 
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ishment for her presumption (V. Langlois, Collec- 
tion des historicns anc. et mod, de I'Arminie, i. 
348, 362 f.). St. Karapet is the patron of the 
hards^ (trouvires), "who go on pilgrimage to ask him 
to heighten their poetic imamnation. 

LiTERAnraE. — H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Travels and 
Studies (London, 1901); A. Tchobanian, Lee Trouvlres ar- 
miniens (Paris, 1000) ; ‘Zcnob do Ktag ' and ‘ Joan Uamikonian ’ 
In V. Lang^lois, Collection des historicns ane. et. mod. de VAr- 
menie (Paris, 1867), t. L 

S. Sects. — ^Armenian Christianity, in the course 
of the centuries, has had to struggle against the 
assaults of different sects and heresies in order 
to preserve its homogeneity. Gnosticism pene* 
trated into Armenia in the 2nd cent.; Marcioniam 
also crept into the Armenian Church and was 
refuted by Eznik (Des Wardapet Eznik von Kolb, 
wider die Sckien, tr. by Jon. Michael Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, p. 172). About the same time are 
found traces of the Borboriani and the Messalians, 
of which sects the Pauliclans seem to be a con- 
tinuation through the Middle Ages. Mention is 
made also of the existence of Adoptianist churches 
as early as the 3rd century. The most important 
sect of the Middle Ages was that of the Paulicians, 
famous for their struggle against the worship of 
images. It has been established by Conybeare 
that they were Adoptianists. They believed that 
Jesus was bom a man, and that He became Christ 
at the moment of His baptism ; but they did not 
regard Him as equal to God the Father. The 
Paulicians practised adult baptism. The Thon- 
draoians, a sect founded about A.D. 820 by 
Smbat, rejected infant baptism, the worship of the 
saints, of the Virgin and of images, purgatory and 
the hierarchy, Tliere still exist in the Caucasus 
some adherents of this sect. The Arevordiana 
(‘Sons of the Sun ’) are met ivith in the 12th cent.; 
their doctrine recalls the old ideas of Armenian 
paganism. 

Literatorb . — Nersetis Clajensis opera omnia, ed. J. Cap- 
pelletti (Venice, 1833) ; Domini Joannit Ozniensis vhitosophi 
Armcnionim catholici opera, ed. J. B. Aucher (Venice, 1834); 
Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianerim oi/zantinischen 
Kaiserreiche vnd venaandte ketzerische Drscheinungen in 
Armenfen (Leipzig, 1893) ; ‘ Die Thondrakier in unsern Tagen* 
In Zeitschr. fur Kirchengeschichte (1893) ; F. C. Conybeare, 
17ie Key of Truth, a JUanual of the Paulician Church of Ar- 
menia (Oxford, 1898) ; Petit, faso, vii. col. 1900 ; S. Weber, 
Die katholische Kircne in Armenien (Freiburg, 1903). 

6. Superstitions and Peculiarities. — The Ar- 
menians, although Christians, have, like other 
Christian peoples, popular beliefs and superstitions 
which have passed down through the ages. The 
peasant women believe that there exist three ^rits 
of childbirth — the spirits of the evenings of Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. The first two are 
virgins and sisters, and the third is their young 
brother. If the wives have not spent the evenings 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday with their 
husbands, these spirits aid them in childbirth. 
The Sunday spirit remains near the door of the 
birth-chamber and fulfils all his sisters’ orders ; 
he carries water and eggs, makes the fire, etc. 
The two sisters take the child, bathe it and pre- 
pare the omelet for the mother; and sometimes 
they present a gift to the newly-bom chUd. Bub 
these spirits are also vindictive ; and when a woman 
does not respect them, they avenge themselves by 
tormenting her, and sometimes by killing the 
baby (Revue des traditions jtopulaires, x._ [1896] 2). 
Each child has from its birth a guardian angel 
who protects him against evil spirite. This_ angel’s 
duty is to cut the child’s nails and amuse himuith 
the golden apple which he holds in his hand. 
When the child is old enough, the raardian angel 
goes back to heaven. The child smues to him and 
stretches out his little arms (ih. x. 4). _ The Ar- 
menian peasants believe also that spirits of dis- 
ease exist. They are small in stature^ and wear 
triangular hats ; and they hold in their hands a 


white, a red, and a black branch. If they strike 
any one with the white branch, he will fall 
ill, but will soon recover ; if it is with the red, 
he -will have to stay in bed for a long time; 
but if it is with the black, then it is all over 
with him, and nothing will cure him. The spirits 
have books in which are written the names of the 
men who must die or fall ill, and the appointed 
days ; and the spirits act according to these books. 
The people believe also that there is a spirit called 
the ‘ Writer ’ (Grol), who writes men’s names and 
the date of their death in a book called the ‘ book 
of the non-existent.’ 

The devs are tyrants possessing seven heads. 
They can throw the largest rocks a great distance. 
Their wrestling is like the shock of mountains, 
which causes lava to pour forth. The female 
dev is about the size of a hill ; she throws back 
her left breast over her right shoulder, and her 
right breast over her left shoulder. The devs 
prefer to dwell in very thick forests or deep 
caverns. They are very rich in gold and silver, 
and possess horses of fire which enable them to 
cover great distances in the twinkling of an eye. 
Devs covet the company of young women of 
the human race, to whom they grant everything 
they ask. The young men are continually at war 
vvitli the devs in order to get back the women, who 
show the men how to carry out ruses by which 
they may become the masters of the devs, who are 
ignorant, cowar^y, boastful, and narrow-minded 
(BTPx. 193-196 ; GrikoT ChaXatia-nz, Mdrchen und 
Sagen, Leipzig, 1887, pp- xiv-xx). The witches 
are old women who have a tail which is pot vis- 
ible during infancy, but which develops with ago. 
They can become invisible when they wish, enter 
anywhere, and cross the world in a few minutes. 
They mount on earthen jars, take in their hands 
a serpent which serves as a whip, and, flying to 
the seventh heaven, pass over all the universe. 
They act chiefly in love intrigues. Their ordinaiy 
business is to enchant the heart of a young man 
or woman, carry off a young girl in spite of her 
parents, and kill the irreconcilable rival or make 
him fall asleep (RTF x. 196). There are also 
good sorcerers, who are quite disposed, with tlie 
aid of supernatural powers, to render service to 
human beings (6. GhBiattBUZ, hlarchenund Sagen, 
p. xxxi ff. ; F. Macler, Contes armtniens. Pans, 
1905), The Armenians believe also in the exis^ 
ence of dragons, and possess numerous tele3_ and 
legends which refer to these supernatural bemM. 
The Armenians, especially those of Eastern Ar- 
menia, make great use of rolls of prayers contein- 
ing magical or talismanio fomuTos, intended w 
protect them against the evil eye, slander, the 
anger of enemies, against sorcerers and enchanters, 
false Jove, and the bite of serpents, to conciliate 
lords, kings, generals, and the great, and to exor- 
cize demons and other impure beings. These roll 
of prayers are called kiprianos, or rather 
haran, because they include prayers attributed W 
St. Cyprian. They are generally ornamented witn 
vignettes, which belong to somewhat rudimentary 
art, but are very mnen used by the people (see 

‘AmuJette’ and ‘ Cyprianus-Buoh ’ m P. Jacobus 

Dashian, Catalog der armemschen ^ftidschnjten 
in der Mechitharistenhibliothek zu Wien, Vienna. 
1895 ; Macler, Nos. 97-102). _ v„n,ntnnht 

Literattoe. - M. Abeghlan. Ar^wAer 
(Leipzie, 1899) ; G. Chalatianz, Marchen und SagmCf}V°ei 
1887?; H. von Wlislockl, ildr^nund 
und SUbenbilrger Armenier (Hamburg, 1CT2). A. 
mian, The Golden Maiden, and other Pol^faUs and tairt 
Stories told in Armenia (Cleveland, Ohio, 1898). 

IV. Armekiak Catbolic cbu RGB or Ar- 
menian CatboLICS.— T here have been m 
aU times Armenians who recognized more or les 
the supremacy of Home. But it was recogniz 
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only in a sporadic and casual way until the time 
of the Crusades, when the Armenians of the 
kingdom of Cilicia, or Lesser Armenia, were in 
constant contact with the Cnpaders, and con- 
sequently wi& the Koman Cuna,^ Later, in the 
14th cent., Dominican missionaries _ founded m- 
fluential communities of disciples in Armenia. 
These were the class of native missionaries known 
as ‘ Uniters ’ (unitores), and had ns their first 
superior John of Kemi (or of Klima). He had a 
translation made of the works of Bartholomew 
of Bologne, who was sent to Armenia by Pope 
John XXII. in 1318 (Maoler, No. 149). Subsequently, 
especially in the 17th cent., other orders established 
missions among the Armenians, particularly among 
the Armenians of Persia: the Augustinians at 
Isfahan, the Jesuits at Isfahan, Julfa, Erivan, 
etc. The French Lazarists settled at Tauris and 
at Isfahan. Soon all the communities extended 
their ramifications into all the principal Armenian 
centres of the East — Isfahan, Ormuz, Shiraz, 
Banderabbas, Hamadan, Shamakia, Erzemm, 
Trebizond, etc. 

Until the middle of the 18th cent.. Catholic 
Armenians did not form an autonomous com- 
munity ; now they have a hierarchy of their own, 
a recognized religious autonomy, and a patriarch 
who resides at Constantinople. These results have 
sprung from the dissensions which occurred between 
1737 and 1740 in connexion with the catholicate of 
Sis in CUieio. The Catholicos of Sis was deposed, 
and he retired to Lebanon, where he founded the 
convent of Bzommar and a new reli^ous order. 
This new state of things caused intestine quarrels 
between the Catholic and the Gregorian Armenians. 
We may note especially the quarrel of the 
Hassunists and the publication of the Bull 
JBever^urtts. 


taERATORS. — Galano, Coneitiatio Scclesia armena etim 
romatia (Borne, 1690); E. Scrosoppi, L'Bmpire ottoman au 
pmnt de me politiqtte vere le milieu de la seeonde moitii du sdxe 
titcie (Florence, 1876) ; A Balgy, JBistoria doctrinm eatholias 
inter Armenos (VioDna, 1878) ; A. Bor4, i'ArmAiie (Paris, 1838); 
L. Alishan, Sisacan, eontrie de FArminie (Venice, 1893), an 
art. devoted to the ‘United Brethren' In the cantons ot 
Erinjah; de Damas, Coup d’coil tur FArminie (Paris, 
1888); J. B. Piolet, Let ilistiont catholics au xixe tilde 
(Pans, 1900) ; H. F. B. Lynch. Armenia, Traoelt and Stttdies 

g iondon, 1901) ; Petit, fasc. vil. ; S. Weber, Lie katholisehe 
irche in Armenian (FTriburg, 1903). For the dispntea which 
bare arisen over the subject ot Aredik and Achtamar see 
Bibliographie analytigue det ourraget de if. ilarie-FelieiU 
Brostet (St Petersburg, 1837); Dashlan, Catal. der arm, 
Handechr. in der MeehiOiaristenbibl. zu frien (Vienna, 1895) ; 
F. Macler, Catal. det manuscrite armdn. et glorg, de la 
Bidiothlgue Batimale (Paris, 1908). 

V. Protbstast Arhexzabs,— T he work of 
the Protestant missions among the Armenians 
dates from the beginning of the 19th century. It 
was specially prosperous" from the day on which 
the Sublime Porte granted independence to the 
ftotestant community. The Protestant missions 
in_ Armenia Mong, on the one hand, to the 
Missionary Societies of England and America, and, 
on the other, to those of Basel. They have stations 
in the most important centres of Turkey in A^ia, 
and some in Persia (Tauris, Teheran, Isfahan), 
and in Russia (Shusha, Tiflis). There are nearly 
200 pupils in the Robert College at Constanti- 


PP‘ <8^ ; H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Tmvdt 
a nd J udies (London. 1901); Petit, lose. vu. col. 1920. 

VI. Mcsalmab Armenians. — The attachment 
of the Armenians to Christianity is well Imown, 
and when tliey are abroad their religion stands to 
them in the place of nationality. In spite of this 
^ve of their religion, some Armenians, persecuted 
^the Musalmans, have adopted Muhammadanism. 

three centuries ago, the Aormenians 
VI to the east of Tr^izond, after some 

bloody massacres, accepted in thousands the law 


of Islam. They are therefore Turks, but they 
speak a dialect which betrays their Armenian 
origin. The Kurds, it is said, are ancient Ar- 
menians who have passed under the law of Islam. 

About 1761, a certain Chalabi, who was very 
fanatical, associated himself with the Persian 
Musalmans, and conceived the plan of massacring 
the Armenians if th^ would not be converted to 
Muhammadanism. Bfe tortured them first, cutting 
off their ears so that they might not hear the 
singing in church, cutting out their tongues so that 
they might not speak their mother language, and 
putting out their eyes to strike fear into the other 
Christians. Chalabi inflicted these tortures on 
the poor, and granted honours and titles to the 
rich to impose silence on them. By this means 
thousands of Armenian families became Musal- 
mSns, especially in the province of Oudi. In this 
province above aU, the Muhammadans destroyed 
the churches and Christian sanctuaries, so tnat 
the Christians might the more quickly forget their 
original religion. In the provmce of Oudi many 
names recall their Armenian origin; at Gis is 
found a much venerated sanotuaiy of St. Elismus. 
The Musalmans as well as the Christians make 
pilgrimages to it, light candles, and address very 
fervent prayers to the saint; and in several 
vUlages m the neighbourhood of this sanctuary 
the Musalmnn Armenians swear by St. Elisasns. 
They have preserved some old Christian customs. 
For example, when a mother is putting her child 
to sleep, she makes the sign of the cross over it, 
and murmurs the name of Jesus. When the paste 
is jprepared, a young Armeno-Musalm&n wife 
makes a cross on it with her fore-arm before 
putting it into the oven. The Armeno-Musalman 
villagers of the provnnee of Oudi are very bigoted 
and very suspicions ; they distrust all foreigners, 
and never speak of matters of religion. 

In Lasistan, also, several Armenian villages have 
become converted to Islam, from fear of tortures 
and massacres. There are found among them the 
same traces of Cliristianity as among their brothers 
of Oudi and dsewhere. 

Literaturb.— AffAouanite trkir iev dratsikh (liflig, 1893); 
Logs, Calendar for 1905 (Tiflis, 190fX PP- 191-196 (both in 
Armenian). 

VII. Armenian Colonies.— T heste are Ar- 
menian colonies spread over all parts of the world ; 
for example, in Europe: Poland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, Transylvania, 
Roumania, Lower Danube, Macedonia, Greece, 
Dalmatia, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, etc. ; in 
Asia: Persia, Afghanistan, India, Japan, Palestine, 
China, etc. ; in Africa : Egypt, Ethiopia ; in 
America : United States ; the English and Dutch 
Indies, Batavia, etc. These colonists generally 
lose their nationality, and adopt that of the 
cotmtry in which they are living ; out they remain 
faithfm to their religion, which is now the bond of 
the Armenian nation, since they no longer have a 
political autonomy. 

Literature. — L. AUshac, Sitaean (Venice, 1893). 

FhAdEkic Macler. 

ARMINIANISM. — i. Occasion of Arminian- 
ism. — Arminianism was a revolt against certain 
aspects of Calvinism, of far-reaching importance in 
the history of the Reformed Theology. It took 
place in the dawn of the 17th century. Against 
the Catholic absolutism of the external Church, 
Calvinism had set the absolutism of the eternal 
decrees. The situation was rigid with a new 
dogmatism. Arecoil was inevitable. Many symp- 
toms of dissent were manifest before Arminianism 
arose as a definite reaction. After Calvin’s death, 
the more rigorous Calvinistic divines, including 
Beza, asserted that the Divine decree to salvation, 
being antecedent to the Fall, required for its 
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accomplishment the decree to sin. Sin was or- 
dained not as an end, but as a means ; it is here 
because there was something that God could not 
accomplish without it. What is first in the Divine 
intention is last in the Divine execution.* The 
primal purpose was the decree to save. But if 
man is to be saved, he must first be lost. Hence 
the Fall was decreed as a consequence of a decreed 
salvation. Those who held this position were 
Supralapsarians. It is doubtful whether Calvin 
himself held it. More moderate exponents of 
Calvinism connected the Fall with the permission 
of God, instead of ivith His foreordination. The 
Divine decree takes the existence of sin for granted, 
deals with man as fallen, and elects or rejects 
him for reasons profoundly indifferent to human 
judgment. This was the Infralapsarian position. 
An unequal rivalry between the exponents of these 
two schools was the immediate occasion of the rise 
of Arminianism. In Holland, which, in the 17th 
cent., owin" largely to the immiCTation from 
France of Protestant theologians of distinction, 
had become, more than Switzerland, the centre of 
theological activity, the extreme views of the 
Supralapsarians found much favour. An acute 
and effective criticism was directed against them 
^ James Arminius (Jacobus Arminius or Jakob 
Harmensen or Van Herman ; also known as Vete- 
raquinas, from Veteres Aqum or Oudewater, the 
name of his birthplace). Arminius, who was bom 
in 1660 and died in 1609, was a scholar of consider- 
able reputation. He had studied at Leyden, re- 
sided at Geneva, and travelled in Italy ; he was a 
learned and popular preacher at Amsterdam, ivith 
a pastoral career marked by fidelity and heroism ; 
eventually he became, in 1603, professor of theo- 
logy at Leyden. Even his enemies testified to his 
blameless and noble character. He was a con- 
summate controversialist and a lucid expositor, 
with a remarkable gift of method. Trusted by 
the Supralapsarian leaders, he was requested in 
1689 to answer Theodore Koomhert, of Amsterdam, 
who had attacked the high Calvinistic doctrine of 
Beza and the Genevan school, of which Arminius 
had been a distin^ished disciple. Others had 
already replied to Koomhert, wno were disposed 
to surrender Beza’s extreme position in favour 
of one equivalent to Infralapsarianism. In pre- 
paring 'his reply, a process or doubt culminated in 
Arminius embracing the tenets he had under- 
taken to refute. He clearly perceived that the 
doctrine of the absolute decrees involved God as 
the author of sin ; that it unworthily restrained 
His grace ; and, leaving myriads without hope, con- 
demned them for believing that for them there 
was no salvation either intended or provided in 
Christ. Ho saw, moreover, that it gave to those 
who believed themselves to be the elect a false 
security based upon no sufficient ethical principle. 
Arminius’ conversion was succeeded by cogent 
criticism ; and criticism by prolonged controversies, 
during which he was led by successive and careful 
stages to a luminous and impressive constructive 
exposition of those theological positions antagonistic 
to Calvinism which have since been associated with 
his name. Though it is probable that Arminius 
himself was less Arminian than his followers, yet 
the most distinguished of these, Episcopius (his 
successor at Leyden), TJyttenbogaert (his close 
friend), Limborch and Grotius, who most ably 
elaborated his positions — all men of great talents 
— only carried his conclusions to issues which the 
early death of Arminius probably prevented him 
from reaching. Arminianism spread amongst the 
clergy. Political differences and difficulties con- 
fused the purely doctrinal issue. Great statesmen, 
like Olden Bameveld, advocated Arminianism and 
• Cambr. Mod. Biet. tL 717. 


Eepublicanism, as Calvinists preferred Supralaps- 
arianism and Maurice, Prince of Orange, 3ne 
martyrs for Arminianism probably suffered for 
political rather than for doctrinal heresy. From the 
beginnmg the Arminians were greatly outnumbered 
by their opponents. Their main strength lay in 
the genius and learning of their leaders. Dia- 
lectically they were victors ; ecclesiastically and 
politically they were vanquished. With their 
defeat came many disabilities and some temporary 
persecution. 

2 . Doctrinal positions. — The creed of the Ar- 
minians was set forth in the Five Articles of the 
Eemonstrance addressed in 1610 to the States- 
General of Holland and West Friesland, from 
which fact its adherents received the name of 
Remonstrants. The articles were draivn up by 
Uyttenbogaert and signed by forty-six ministers. 
The Eemonstrance is first negative, stating the 
five Calvinistic articles in order to reject them, 
and then positive, stating the five points of the 
Arminian position. Briefly summanzed, the fol- 
lowing are their positions. The first asserts con- 
ditional election, or election dependent on the 
foreknowledge by God of faith in the elect and of 
unbelief in those who are left in sin and under con- 
demnation. The second asserts universal atone- 
ment in the sense that it is intended, although it 
is not actually efficient, for all. The third asserts 
the inability of man to exercise saving faith, or to 
accomplish anything really good without regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. The fourth declares that 
the grace of God is indispensable in every step of 
the spiritual life, but that it is not irresistible. 
The fifth asserts that the grace of the Holy Spmt 
is sufficient for continual victory over temptation 
and sin; but the necessity of the final Perseverance 
of all believers is left doubtful. This last article 
was afterwards so modified by the followers of 
Arminius as to assert the possibility of fallmg 
from grace. . . 

Gomarus, the university colleague of Arminius, 
but his chief antagonist in personal controversy, 
now engineered a counter-Remonstranoe drawn up 
in less moderate terms. Negotiations for peace 
failed. An embittered controversy became in- 
volved with political intrigue. The famous Synod 
of Dort was assembled (1618-9) more to exercise 
ecclesiastical discipline than to reconcile the dis- 
putants. The Arminian theologians were ex- 
cluded, and the Synod constituted itself accuser 
and judge. The Arminian articles were con- 
demned, their preachers deposed, and recalcitrants 
banished. The Synod promulgated five heads or 
doctrine of its oivn, which present Colvmism m 
its unadulterated but not m its extreme form. 
Within the Arminian system processes 
mentset in, all moving in the direction 
and comprehension. These will be noted m tee 
place. Our present interest is with the leading 
principles of Arminianism. These are: (®) t 
universality of the benefit of the Atonement ; I ) 
a restored freedom of the human udll im an elemw 
in the Divine decrees and in opposition to teo 
assertion of the absolute sovereignty qt 
Apart from these and kindred questions 
in the problem of predestination, Arminianism UM 
DO definite theological distinctness. It att^pw 
no fresh statement of the dootnnes of tod ana 
man. These were accepted as . 

recognized creeds and confessions of Chnstendom , 
its general theological system 
orthodox Protestant Churches. But 
contribution was of sufficient .. 

it amongst the few really outstanding P®*5\,e 
nent developments in theolomcal 
three fundamental terms of theological definition 
and discussion— God, Man, and the essential re 
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lations between them — are represented in the three 
great controversies of histoncoJ theology by the 
names of Athanasius, Augustine, and Aimmins. 
Athsmasius represents the movement which gave 
specific definition to the Church’s doctrine of the 
iJivine nature. Augustine stands as the great 
exponent of the inner moral simificance of human 
nature and of the relation of the individual to the 
race. Arminius found his place as the interpreter 
of the ethical relations between God and man. 
His system recognized and expounded the de- 
veloped doctrine of God and of man, which the 
Church had long accepted as established positions, 
but which her theolo^ans had never satisfactorily 
related. Calvin had revived Angustinianism, and 
had pushed it to further logical issues. Ho made 
much of God, os Pelagius had made too much of 
man. Both ^ve isolation and distance to terms 
that could be completed only in mutual relations. 
Neither pronded a scheme of reconcilation. The 
aim of Arminius was to express with dialectic 
vigour the only doctrinal position consistent with 
the necessary relations betiveen God and man. 
This relation ■within the sphere of the provision 
and administration of redemption provided the 
points of controversy between liis system and that 
of Galvin. The mission of Arminianism was to 
show how God could be what the Church taught 
He was, and man what the Church declared him 
to be, at one and the same time. The mode of 
re-adjustment of the disturbed and abnormal rela- 
tions of man to God by justification was the 
central point of Protestant theology generally j the 
announcement and the ethical interpretation of 
the significance of the mutual relations between 
God and man in that adjustment was the con- 
tribution to theology oflered by Arminianism. 
Its system is a via media ; it strove to avoid 
sources of inevitable and historical error arising 
from the tendency to magnify either of the related 
terms by the ■virtual or formal suppression of the 
other. The exaltation of the Divine agency to the 
complete snppression of the human in that adjust- 
ment issued m simple Determinism ; the exalta- 
tion of the human in complete suppression of the 
Divine in the same sphere led to the extreme 
ositions of Pelagianism. Arminianism claimed to 
ave stated, for the first time, ■o'ith scientific care 
a balanced judgment on those relations of God 
and man in ■umich their harmony^ and mutual 
recognition could be stated as a working principle, 
verifiable and verified by experience.* 

To appreciate the theological value of Arminian- 
ism, it IS important to review and interpret the 
points which diflerentiate it from Calviiiism. To 
estimate its influence philosophically, it is needful 
to state and Ulustrate its two great principles — its 
ethical recognition of justice, and the emphasis it 
lays upon the human in the redemptive relations 
between God and man. 

3. Criticism of Calvinism. — Arminianism re- 
garded the Calvinistic position as open to attack 
on two sides — the side of God and the side of man. 
Its treatment of these was considered to be dis- 
proportioned and ethically unfair. The sphere in 
which God exercised His ■will was the soul of man. 
That ■will, therefore, concerned man and his acts. 
If such acts were performed solely because God 
had so determined, two consequences followed ; — 
the acts would reveal the quality of the wiU, and 
man would not be consciously free; he would 
know himself as an instrument ratlier than as on 
agent. The criticism was urged therefore as much 
in the interest of man and of morality as of theo- 
logy. In fact, Arminianism was at the bottom an 
attempt to formulate a protest against Cal'rinism 
hora an ethical standpoint. It used much circum- 
• Awr. Otly. Rer. (1S57) S46. 


spection in the attempt. It carefully rejected, 
■with Calvinism itself, the pagan leaven, which 
had lingered in the old Churen, in the form of 
reliance placed upon human nature alone. But it 
renewed the sense of reality to human respon- 
sibility, and emphasized the moral conditions of 
reward and penalty. At the same time it sought to 
give psychological consistency, especially by its 
great doctrine of prevenient grace, to the common 
Protestant princi^e that man is entirely depen- 
dent, in all that concerns his salvation, upon the 
grace of the Spirit of God. The task undertaken 
by Arminianism was to re-state what was regarded 
as the primitive and Scriptural view, held by the 
Church before Augustine, concerning the relation 
between God and man in the work of salvation ; 
and in this view the sole responsibility of man for 
his own damnation was e'vident. The criticism of 
Calvinism, therefore, found centres of attack in the 
following five points : — 

(1) Predestination . — This the Calvinist held to 
be absolute and unconditioned. The decree to 
elect was ■without foresight of faith or of good 
works. In its operation the Divine uill was un- 
motived from ■without, moved only from ■within, 
either by the grace or by the necessity of the 
Divine nature. The decree to reprobation was 
conditioned by no specific demerit of the reprobate. 
He was not distinguished in or by his personal sin. 
His reprobation was simply because of sinfulness 
of nature or habit, which, being common to all 
men, involved nil men in equal guilt and penalty. 
No ethical diflference was discernible between elect 
and reprobate. The Arminian criticism insisted 
on the ethical incompleteness of this view. The 
princmle of the election of grace is maintained. 
The Divine will is absolutely supreme. But its 
supremacy is moral. God is not more bound 
to punish than to forgive. The Divine decree, 
whether elective or reprobatory, is conditional 
throughout. God elected to salvation or to repro- 
bation only those whose faith or final disbelief Ho 
foresaw. The Divine foreknowledge logically pre- 
cedes the Divine volitions ; it is not an inference 
from them ; it is intuitive, but not neoessitative. 
What God knows, though its issue is absolutely 
certain, is not necessitated by that cognition. 

(2) Atonement.— The Calvinist held the Atone- 
ment to be strictly limited. Its relation to the 
non-elect was incidental ; its intention was for the 
elect alone. For them its efficacy was absolute. 
It BO satisfied Divine justice on their behalf that 
they could not fail to be saved. For were any 

lost, the penalty of sin would be twice inflicted 

once upon Christ and again on the sinner for whom 
He had died. This was a thing impossible to 
Divine justice. The Arminian held that the 
Atonement was universal. It was of infinite value, 
designed for all, accomplished for all. It made 
the salvation of no man actual, but rendered the 
salvation of all men possible, the result being in 
eveiy case conditioned by faith. Christ died° for 
all, but only believers receive the benefit. 

The character o{ Arminian theology Is iUnstrated In one of Its 
most important writings, the treatise of Grotius on the Satit. 
/action of Christ, written in opposition to ^oininnism. He 
develops the doctrine towards an issue not strictly in harmony 
with the position ol Arminius, by stating what is known os the 
Governmental Theory. Both aimed at mediating between 
the rigorous Anselmlc view of a satisfaction which fi the sub- 
Btitntion of n strict equivalent for the penaltj- due to sin and 
the Socininn rejection of all vicarious intervention. They agree 
that the atoning reparation satisfied not the rigorous exaction 
of Divine justice, but chiefly the just and compassionate will of 
God, emphasizing the love rather than the justice of God as 
honoured in the Atonement. The death of Christ is not the 
payment of a debt to a creditor, but a substitution counted 
Butficient by God the Father for a judicial penalty. Grotius 
emphasized the relation of God to man as a Ruler, and carried 
out the Arminian conception of ‘the wrath of God ’ as His good- 
ness regulated by wisdom. He regarded the motive of the 
Divine government as the desire and provision for the happl- 
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ness of the poverned. In this reotoral relation the ruler has a 
right to remit n penalty, provided the end for which the penalty 
was appointed is otherwise attained. This end is the preserva- 
tion of order and the prevention of future transgressions. The 
death of Christ ns a ‘ penal example ' secures this end, showing 
impressively what sin deserves and what the penalty would be 
were it actually inflicted on the transgressor. It is a manifesta- 
tion of the Lawgiver’s hatred of sin. Itisnotaotnal punish- 
ment, but rather the symbol of it. As it is not the literal 
penalty, God may freely determine what other conditions for 
bestowing pardon are suitable. In the light of the Caliinistio 
view of the absolute sovereignty, this rectoral theory was a 
surrender of the theory of satisfaction. But the Armmianism 
of Arminiua laid much stress on the inflexibility of God’s 
righteousness, which consists, according to Epfscopius, in 
maintaining fes truthfulness in attaching a penalty to His 
commandments. Episcopius himself, however, still held to a 
modified Anselmio position by regarding the sacriflce of Christ 
fa a price ; because God is willing so to regard it Limborch 
is a_ closer representative of Armmianism. He asserted that 
Christ suffered as a Divinely appointed sacrifice, and reconciled 
God to man os if the sinner had suffered himseU. Arminianism 
generally renounces the commutative theoiy of exact and 
mutual compensation, since some perish for whom Christ 
died.* 

(3) Depravity. — ^The Caltdniafc held this to be 
total, involving bondage of the -will and inability 
to any spiritual good. By the Fall the nature of 
man was poisoned at its inmost core, and original 
holiness and righteousness changed into absolute 
depravity. No distinction was made between im- 
puted railt and inherent depravity. Arminianism 
neld that depravity was a bias, which left the 
will free and man responsible for his on’n destiny 
through the choice of faith or unbelief. The 
Adamic unity of the race was preserved, but its 
inherited tendencies to evU were met and neutral- 
ized by the free and universal grace communicated 
to the race in Christ — the second Adam. Absolute 
reprobation cannot therefore be based upon the 
doctrine of original sin. Arminianism denied that 
the sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity in the 
sense of their being guilty of, and chargeable 
^vith, the sin Adam had committed. A clear dis- 
tinction is made between actual and original sin. 
The free rift of grace to the whole race in Christ is 
the foundation of the entire Arminian system. 
Its great contribution to the discussion of sin was 
the decisive assertion of the doctrine of prevenient 

f race, due to the universal diffusion of the in- 
uences of the Holy Spirit, and consequently the 
acceptance in every age of those who strove after 
natural uprightness. Grace, therefore, though not 
the solitary, is yet the primary cause of salvation. 
To this primary cause is due the co-operation of 
freewill ; for upon its stimulus by grace prevenient 
d^ends the co-operation of the will with grace 
efficient. 

Later Arminianism declined in some degree from this posi- 
tion. Less exalted views of the original state of man were 
current. To preserve intact the original freedom of the will, 
the conception of a primitive state of perfect holiness was dis- 
counted. A state of primitive innocence must have been allied 
with primitive ignorance. It was also doubted whether im- 
mortality originally belonged to the nature of man. With 
milder views of original sin greater stress was laid on the 
physical impurity of human nature ; it was also denied that its 
corruption had in it the true characteristics of sin. The In- 
clinations to evil inherited from Adam are not in themselves 
blamewortty ; they are only different in degree from the same 
apjietites in Adam. It is only consent to them that becomes 
real guilt The * innate liberty of the human will ’ was regarded 
as able to co-operate of itself with the Divine law. The Ar- 
minianism of Methodism reverted to the earlier position, ^hold- 
ing that whatever power there is in the human will— in its 
ability or its dioice — is the issue of redemption. No ability 
remains in man to return to God, The co-operation of grace is 
of grace. The Augustiuian idea of ‘ common grace ’ is rejected 
in favour of the co-ordinating of the universality of grace with 
the universality of redemption. No man is found in a state of 
mere nature; nor, unless be has finally quenched the Spirit, is 
he wholly devoid of the grace of God. The virtues of unre- 
generate man are not splendida vitia, but works of the Spirit. 
Such virtues are a universal experience of the race. If Adam 
brought a universal condemnation and seed of death upon all 
infants, so Christ brings upon all a general Justification and a 
universal seed of life. 

(4) Conversion. — Both Calvinist and Arminian 
regard this as the work of the Holy Spirit. Bat 

* Pope, Comp. CArist. Thecl. it 312. 


Calvinism maintained the grace of God to be irre- 
sistible. The calling of God was both effectual 
and efficacious, and due to the immediate operation 
of the Spirit of God upon the soul. The Arminian 
asserted fiat the Divine action was mediate, 
through the truth, and thus moral and per- 
suasive, as distinguished from physical and neces- 
sitating. Moreover, the grace which is effective 
to the processes of repentance and reneival may be 
ffioally resisted. The firm maintenance of uni- 
versal redemption by Arminianism naturally 
affected its theory of justification at ma^ points. 
Whilst holding, in common with the ^formed 
standards generally, that Christ’s obedience is the 
only meritorions cause of justification, and faith 
its sole instrumental cause, and that good works 
have no kind of merit, Arminianism did notdistin- 
gnish hetiveen the active and passive obedience of 
Christ. Gradually also it denied the direct im- 

E utation of Christas righteousness. Faith came to 
e regarded as jnstitying, not as an instrument 
uniting the soul to Christ, hut as an imperfect 
righteousness, which is mercifully accepted by God 
as if it were perfect Whilst repudiating the view 
that works merit salvation, the Arminians asserted 
that the faith which justifies is regarded by God 
as a faith which includes obedience. This is 
the position both of Arminius himself and of his 
followers. It is allied vuth a tendency, distinctly 
marked, to define faith in terms of intellectual 
assent rather than as trust. It became a simple 
reception of the doctrines and laws of revealed 
religion. The influence of grace was by no means 
merely of a moral nature. It -wronght in and 
accompanied the word of God. Its influence there- 
fore, wffiUst supernatural in its character, was in its 
mode of operation analogous to the natnrri power 
of all tnith. This tendency to invest faith with 
merit as a means of justification was suspected of 
approaching ultimately the Koman doctrine _ of 
merit by works on the one side, and of favouring 
the antinomian tendencies which bad been con- 
demned as inherent in Calvinism, on the other. 
A fair criticism of its attitude applied to it the 
term Neonomianism, because of its supposed in- 
troduction of a new law — the law or grace — 
according to which the legal righteousness for ever 
impossible to man tods a human substitute in an 
evangelical righteousness accepted of God, though 
imperfect, for Christ’s sake. The title detected 
the perilous tendency, which the later hwtory of 
Armmianism did not escape, of the notion 
Christ has lowered the demands and standard of 
the moral law. 

Methodiat Arminianism met these tendencies In two 
a) Itdeolared that, though God requires faith, it is also Ks jgia 
He does In Christ pardon the imperfection of the good 
wrought by faith, hut He does not repute it fts perfect so far as 
concerns our Justification, rifis would be the imputotion of 
righteousness to the believer himsell. It Is the faith of te 
ungodly which is reckoned for righteousness, even betore It ran 
produce its first act toward good works. (2) There wastee 
definite Insistence in Methodist theology upon the necesnw M 
well as the possibility of entire sanctification. Tto tracning 
formulates and urges the demand that faith murthe Justiiieu y 
works. It protesM against the distinct taputatim of tji® 
obedience to man, whilst It clings to the imputaton of Cnn« 
righteousness generally. The Methodist teaching o’? ®5._, 
sanctification was quite in harmony with the mam conton 
for which Arminianism stands, and ought to be 
supplement to the views of the early Arminian^who 
much on the question of Chrisrian perfection. They left IM 
principles and processes, however, largely indefinite. W 
^lled by their theological convichons, they ^ 

such holiness as God reputes perf^ nw M 

life. If grace isfree, it will be full. They distinguished te^eeu 

a first perfection of the beginning ^b- 

the unimpeded progress of r^eneration, and a tiurd 
lished maturity of grace. Of me means, 
tions of the last stage they made no 
Perfection is proportionate and pr^essive. U is not 
Icssness, but the ^expulsive power of a new ^ 

Ing the habit of sin. Anmniamsm exhibits Its doct^o ^re 
opposition to the Eoman works of supe/eroralaon or i^vm 
fstic antinomianism than In Its profound relation to 
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love, and to evangelical perfection. Annlnius writes : * While 
I never asserted that a believer could perfectly keep the 
precepts of Christ in this life, I never denied it ; but always 
left it as a matter to be decided' (Works, i. 608). The vital 
question of the aholition of sin was never, either by Arminius 
or his successors, decided upon. His protest against ultra- 
Calvinism was taken up by the German Pietists, and, in purer 
form, by the English Platonists, who prepared the way for the 
Methodist modification of doctrine on this subject, which was 
both mystical and ethical. Its chief contribution was the 
emphasis laid upon entire sanctification of the believer, as a 
provision of the covenant of grace, directly administered by the 
Holy Spirit, in response to faith— a faith working by love, and 
retained by constant union through faith with the living Christ 
(see Methodism). 

(5) Final Perseverance . — The Calvinist held the 
indefectibility of the saints. Men uncondition- 
ally elected, absolutely purchased by the death 
of Christ, and irresistibly called out of their de- \ 
praved and lost estate by the direct operation of j 
the Holy Spirit, could not possibly fall from grace, j 
The Arminian criticism hesitated at first to meet I 
this position by a direct negative. But such a i 
position was speedily seen to be inevitable. And, 
as a result or its other doctrinal positions, the 
possibility of a true believer falling from grace 
was declared. This found warrant also and veri- 
fication in examples and personal experiences that 
could not easily be mistaken. Moreover, as the 
Arminian method revealed a OTOwing distrust of 
the authority of the Symbolical documents, it was j 
easy to assert that the Galvinistic position professed j 
not so much to be based upon direct Scripture 
support as to rest upon the necessary principles 
of the so-called Covenant of Eedemption. The 
provisions of this imaginary covenant between 
the Father and the Son, before time began, in 
respect of the certain number to be redeemed j 
and given to the Eedeemer, as the reward of His 
atoning submission, had produced the idea of a 
fixed and unalterable dinsion of mankind. To 
this canon every Scripture must be made to con- 
form. It was easily shown that no Scripture 
evidence of such an unconditional covenant ex- 
isted. It was less difficult still to urge against 
it the criticism that its ethical issues provided 
reasons against its provisions. 

Theologically, Arminianisra is a mediating sys- 
tem throughout. Its most characteristic feature 
is conditionalism. Absolutism is its persistent 
opposite ; moderation, the mark of its method. 
The failure to appreciate this position accounts 
for the frequent and grave misunderstanding _ of 
Arminianism, and for the natural ease with which 
its delicately balanced judgment has declined, in 
the hands of some of its exponents, towards 
theological positions with which it had no true 
affinity. These have been chiefly Socinianism and 
Pelagianism — systems. due to an over-emphasis 
upon the human. Much that in certain periods 
passed for Arminianism was reaUy a modifica- 
tion of one or other of these systems, which a 
true Arminianism justly repudiates. In Holland, 
Arminianism, gliding by almost imperceptible de- 
grees, ultimately reached a position with little 
to distinguish it from Socinianism. In England, 
where there was a presage of Arminian thought 
long before the time of Arminius and his system, 
its principles found an interesting development, 
and their profession an unusual environment. 
The influence was seen in the ambiguity or com- 
prehensiveness of the Articles of the English 
Church. Latimer and Hooper, Andrewes and 
Hooker might with propriety have been called 
Arminians, if Arminianism as a system had been 
in vogue when they wrote. Arminian teaching 
by Bare, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, gaa'e 
rise to the Lambeth Articles also. But Arminian- 
ism became a political question, ivith the singular 
result that, through the influence of Laud and 
Juxon, it became allied with the side of the King, 


whilst it was the Calvinists, with the distinguished 
exception of John Goodivin, one of the ablest de- 
fenders of Arminianism, who stood by the Par- 
liament. But the Arminianism of Laud was not 
the Dutch Arminianism. Arminius would have 
denounced its saoramentarianism as superstition. 
With the issues of the Civil War, Arminianism 
snflered eclipse, but it returned with prelacy at the 
Eestoration ; and for more than half a century 
its influence was supreme in the Anglican Church. 
But the later divines of this school depreciated 
the doctrines of grace, dwelling more upon the 
example of Christ than upon His atoning work, 
and tlie Arminian principle persisted mainly as 
a negation of Calvinism. Cndworth, Jeremy 
Taylor, Tillotson, Chillingworth, StUlingfleet, 
Burnet, Pearson, Whitby, and others, down to 
Copleston and Whately, were Arminian theo- 
logians of eminence in the Church of England. 
The positive temper of Arminianism, however, 
suffered under their treatment of the system. 
Its fine balance between Calvinism and Pelagian- 
ism was lost. It was blended with tendencies to 
Latitudinarianism and Eationalism ; and became 
a negative rather than a constructive or mediating 
system. It was from this setting, however, of 
Arminianism in its non-juror environment and 
atmosphere, that the restored Arminianism of 
Arminius, Tvith its emphasis on the grace of God, 
emerged into strength in England in the Evan- 
gelical Eevival of the 18th century. The Wesleys 
came of a sturdy Arminian stock of this type. 
And probably the ablest expositions in Enghsh 
of the Arminian system are to be found in the 
writings of John Wesley, John Fletcher, Eichard 
Watson, and William Burt Pope, the Wesleyan 
theologians. Methodists throughout the world, 
with the exception of the Calvinistio Methodists 
in Wales, who represent the Galvinistic attitude 
of Whitefield, who withdrew from co-operation 
with the Wesleys on this ground, are convinced 
Arminians, who profess to adhere to the original 
Arminianism of Arminius and his followers of the 
earlier type before it approximated to the rational- 
istic temper of Socinians or Latitndinarians, or was 
merged in the prevailing tendencies of Eestoration 
theology or Arnerican Unitarianism. The Wes- 
leyan type of Arminianism, with its Evangelical 
note, is at present the most influential. It has 
spread widely throughout the British Empire and 
America, and is based upon the conviction that 
the Calvinistio positions are incompatible with 
Divine equity and human freedom, whilst its 
loyalty to the doctrines of CTace is the best 
vindication of Arminianism from the common 
charge of Pelagianism and Socinianism. Lack- 
ing the doctrinal loyalty and the Evangelical 
vitality of the Arminianism of Methodism, Dutch 
Arminianism is a divindling force. The inclina- 
tion towards freedom of speculation, the rejection 
of all creeds and confessions, a preference of 
moral to doctrinal teaching, Arian views re- 
specting the Trinity, the virtual rejection of 
the doctrines of Orimnal Sin and imputed right- 
eousness, and the depreciation of the spiritual 
value of the Sacraments, have resulted in the 
gradual reduction of Arminianism in Holland 
to a negligible theolo^cal quantity, and to the 
dimensions of an insignificant sect, numbering 
only some twenty congregations. 

4 . Underlying; principles. — The supreme prin- 
ciple of Arminianism is conditionalism. It pro- 
vides a philosophical via media between Natur- 
alism and Fatmism. As an active criticism of 
Calvinism it is based upon two positions— the 
restless and dominant demand for equity in 
the Divine procedure, on the one hand, and 
1 such a reference to the constitution of man’s 
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nature as_ ■will harmonize ■with the obvioua facts 
of his history and experience, on the other. 
It sought to construct a system ■\vhich should 
be dominantly ethical and human throughout. 
It contended, therefore, that moral principles and 
laws consistently condition the manward activities 
of the Divine will, and set human limits to the 
Dmne action. The Calvinistic conception of 
justice was based altogether on the supremacy or 
rights of God; Arminianism so construed justice 
as to_ place over against these the rights or man. 
Sin, it declared, had not so transformed human 
nature that man had become a mere vessel of 
•wrath or of mercy, a creature who was reprobate 
because of guilt he had inherited, or saved by a 
grace which operated -without rational distinctions 
and ■without regard to foreseen faith or good works. 
In equity the worst criminal had his rights. A 
fair trial before a fair tribunal was one which sin 
did not invalidate. The consideration of these 
rights did not cease because the judge -was God, 
and the accused, or even the condemned, was man. 
The Creator owed something to the creature He had 
fashioned, because of the manner of His fashioning ; 
and these obligations did not cease because the first 
man had sinned. In a perfectly real sense sin had 
only increased the obligation of God to be just. 
If original sin was what Augustine had stated it 
to be, and what Calvinism had maintained it was, 
then it would be truer to the facts it involved to 
speak of it as a radical -wrong from which man 
Unjustly suffered. The race had not been con- 
sulted by the first man ; in no true sense was he 
the representative of the individual members of 
the race ; for they had no voice in his appointment, 
and no veto upon his acts. By eveiy law of justice, 
therefore, they were to be regarded as objects of 
commiseration rather than persons to be blamed 
for what they had suffered, since they suffered as 
the consequence of the first man’s sin, altogether 
apart from their own voluntary acts of kindred 
disobedience. And although Arminianism retained 
the federal principle, and held that the federal 
relationship had resulted in a weakened will for 
the individual, and had afilicted him with a bias 
towards evil, it urged that it was difficult to con- 
ceive anything more nearly approaching infinite 
injimtice than allowing such a relation, of itself, 
to involve millions of men of every age and in 
every age in eternal death. If all had sinned, all 
had an equal right to be considered in the provision 
and administration of any redemptive processes 
that might be operative. The introduction into 
these relations of the Arminian principles resulted 
in a criticism that seemed irresistible ; for the 
moment the idea of equity was admitted to a 
place in the consideration of the relations of man 
and God, the old absolute unconditionalism be- 
came untenable. If justice reigned, and its prin- 
ciples were common to God and man, it meant 
that God must be just to man, even though man 
was disobedient to God ; and justice could not 
tolerate the condemnation of man for a sin which 
was committed without his personal knowledge or 
responsibility, any more than it could approve of 
a salvation which had no regard for the personal 
■will or choice of its recipient. 

Arminianism was always most successful when 
its argument proceeded upon principles supplied by 
the moral consciousness of man. This recognition 
of the value of the testimony and of the entire con- 
tents of human consciousness was the correlate^ in 
Arminianism to the idea of equity ; its exposition 
of the idea of man provided the second of its two 
main principles. It regarded man as free and 
rational ; sin had not destroyed either his reason 
or his freedom. By the one he had the ability to 
believe, by the other the ability to choose. Even 


if the racial connexion had weakened or perverted 
these faculties in the individual, the result was not 
incapacity to act, because the racial connexion 
with the second Head was intact and operative in 
the communication of the energy of prevenient 
grace. In justice, therefore, God must deal with 
man as possessed of such abilities. On their co- 
operation with the Divine activity the results in 
salvation or reprobation depended. Thus the free 
will of man was regarded as conditioning the ab- 
solute will of God. In the realm of nature His 
physical attributes ruled ; His omnipotence was 
unconditioned. In the realm of mind and will His 
love and moral attributes governed, and their rule 
Avas conditioned. Man was not a part of physical 
nature merely, or a mechanism involved in the im- 
personal or unmotived motion of non-moral crea- 
tures. His destiny could not therefore be deduced 
by logical processes from the premise that God is 
the Sovereign Will, which can do as it chooses ; 
for He has chosen to create man free and re- 
sponsible ; and His attitude and conduct towards 
man Avill consequently be conditioned by the nature 
He has made. If it has been His good pleasure 
to create man moral, it will not be His will to 
deal Avith him as if he Avere merely physical. If 
Creator and creature are alike moral in character, 
it follows that necessitating action on the one side, 
and necessitated action on the other, are both ex- 
cluded. By His OAvn voluntary act God has limited 
the range and exercise of His physical attributes, 
and so the terms which express His relations to 
man must be those of reason and freedom, not 
those of Avill and necessity. Arminianism offers no 
disparagement to grace in general, and deepens 
the emphasis on prevenient grace in particular. 
But Avlrnst the peculiarity of Calvinism is found 
in holding fast to the absolute idea of God in 
opposition to all 'idolatry of the creature,’ the 
centre of gravity of the Arminian OTstem is found 
in the sphere of anthropology. Its doctrine of 
man probably differentiates it more definitely from 
CaMnism than its doctrine of God.* 

5 . Theological and philosophical infiuences.— 
The tAvofold emphasis of Arminianism on the 
ethical and human elements in its system de- 
clares the sphere and defines the source of the 
modifying influences it exerted on subsequent 
theological and philosophical thought. These in- 
fluences Avere essentially mediating ; and they ^YeTe 
mostly indirect. They reached the sphere of philo- 
sophical speculation cniefly through theology. But 
the leading principles of Arminianism Avere poten- 
tial in both spheres, in the succeeding periods of 
intellectual revival. It is Avell to keep in mind the 
fact that, in the history of European thought, the 
16th cent. Avas great in theology rather than in 
philosophy, and that the 17th Avas great in philo- 
sophy ratner than in theology. But Avithout the 
religious thought of the earlier century, the later 
Avomd have been Avithout its problems, and there- 
fore Avithout its thinkers. The pre-eminence ot 
the one in religion involved the pre-eminence of 
the other in philosophy. In this influence of 
theology upon philosophy, and, later still, upon 
more distinctly ethical thinking, Arminianism 
had a considerable share. Although questions 
directly upon ultimate pbilosoplncal 
Avere, on the Avhole, not in the spirit and thought 
of the age of Arminianism, yet Arminianism, 
as more generally true to the whole of tno 
facts of existing problems, was distinctly more 
open to the access and authority of the luoaern 
spirit than Calvinism. By its underlying pnm 
ciples of equity and freedom it Avas more 
fitted than its rival system for a period of mtei- 
leotual transition. It became the form 01 rte- 

• Fairbalrn, OirUtin llod. Theol. p. 170. 
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formation theology ■which most easily allied itself 
■with the advance of knowledge and ■with the 
humanism of the new learning. The Cartesian 
philosophy, which was bringing about a gradu^ 
transformation of theological ■views, especially^ in 
the Netherlands, where already a liberal spirit 
was showing itself in general uneasiness under 
the yoke of the Symbolical documents, found 
especial favour ■with the Arminians. They had 
also ■i^v'ithin their ranks many eminent men, who 
were progressive thinkers and leaders of thought 
outsiae a distinctly theological circle, who exerted 
a beneficial reaction upon Protestant theology by 
their thorough scientific attainments and the mUd- 
ness and toleration of their views. Arminianism 
stood generally for the strengthening of the scien- 
tific temper and for the principle of moderation, 
which represented daivning methods of far-reaching 
importance in the intellectual life of the modem 
nations. On the other hand, this attitude favoured 
the gro^wing tendency towards Nationalism and 
Latitudinananism into which Arminian theology 
frequently drifted. But that this drift represented 
any necessary efiect of the Arminian movement is 
disproved by the fact that it was the Arminian sys- 
tem of thought which lay at the theological sources 
of the great Methodist revival in the United King- 
dom and America during the _ 18th cent., whose 
leaders re-stated Arminianism in modem theology 
in its purest form, and vitalized it with the warmth 
of religious emotion and the joyous assurance of the 
Evangelical spirit. Arminianism in the glow of 
the spiritual enthusiasm of the early Methodist 
evangelists has been traly described as ‘Arminian- 
ism on fire.’ 

The Arminians were the fathers of toleration. 
Amongst its earliest representatives are found 
stalwart advocates of religious freedom, who were 
■willing to suffer for their idews. Within the 
sphere of opinion Cal^vinism did not spontaneously 
incline to toleration ; it Avas inflexibly dogmatic j 
its instincts and ideals ivere aristocratic rather 
than democratic in relation to ethical authority. 
It is curious to note, however, in spheres more 
purely political, that an interesting reversal of the 
natural order of the two systems occurs. As in Eng- 
land the Laudians ivere Arminian, and the Parlia- 
mentarians Calvinistic, so in France the Jansenists 
Avere CalAunistic, and the Jesuits Arminian. The 
natural tendencies of Arminianism to toleration 
may be instmcth'ely traced in the Latitudinarian 
teaching of the Cambridge Platonists, ' who Avere 
greatly influenced by the Avritings of Arminian 
scholars, particularly by those of Episcopius. 
They pleaded for liberty of conscience, and studied 
to assert and examine -the principles of religion 
and morality in a philosophical method ; they de- 
claimed equally against superstition on the one 
hand and enthusiasm on the other. Moderation 
Avas the first law. They were conspicuous for 
their advocacy of freedom of inquiry, their tolera- 
tion of diversities of opinion in non-essentials, 
their genial temper in controversy, their effort to 
bring about a reconciliation betAveen theology and 
philosophy, their recognition of religion as less 
a doctrine or a ritual than an inward life, and 
their strong purpose to establish a rational the- 
ology, whi^ should avail as a reply to the athe- 
istic polemic. _ Arminianism, however, made com- 
mon cause Avith all religious parties in resisting 
the_ dogmatism of the philosophy of common sense, 
which Avos declaring open Avar against the belief 
in the positive authority of Revelation. And the 
asspciation of Arminianism Avith Deism and Natu- 
ralism, because of a supposed common funda- 
mental ground in the appeal to reason, may be 
regarded as an unAvarranted exaggeration of the 
Arminian emphasis on the human. Auminianism 


could be under no necessity to deny or depreciate 
the supernatural. By the time the age of specu- 
lative criticism and of the antagonism between 
faith and knoAvledge Avas reached, Arminianism as 
a distinctive doctrinal position had been estab- 
lished and its peculiar contribution made to Sys- 
tematic Theology. Its influence on such later 
controversies is only indirect. That the influence 
AA’as real cannot w^ be doubted, because of the 
emphasis on moderation and the more genuine 
Avelcome afforded to the products of modem specu- 
lation by Arminianism. Whether its influence, 
through its demand for the recognition of the 
authority of reason in the theological sphere, 
affected the philosophical thinking Avhich resulted 
in the rationalism of Kant, or in its reaction in 
the subjective theories of Herder, or in the the- 
ology of Jacobi or Sohleiermacher, it is difficult 
to say. Certainly Kant’s doctrine of the Practical 
Reason, Avith its claim for the recognition of the 
ethical constitution of human nature, was developed 
in obvious harmony with the Arminian emphasis 
upon the authority of the moral consciousness as a 
factor in the interpretation of the relation of God 
to man. Schleiermacher’s doctrine of absolute de- 
pendence had definite relation to Calvinism. Only 
in the place he gives to religious feeling is affinity 
with the Ar min ian principles likely to shoAV 
itself. 

With the distinct problems of modem speculative 
thought — ‘creation,^ ‘immanence,’ ‘mind and mat- 
ter ’ — Arminianism, like the other Protestant the- 
ologies, had comparatively little concern. The 
theistic position of the creative act, Avith its impli- 
cations, Avas generally accepted ; there was no suffi- 
cient eAudence, from the scientific study of nature, 
to suggest irreconcilable differences from the tra- 
ditional vieAA’. In one point, however, Arminian- 
ism Avas peculiar. It laid special stress on creation 
being the Avork of the Father as distinct from the 
equal creative activity of the three Persons in the 
Trinity. The movement of Arminian thought AA-^as 
set in a framoAVork of political, social, and eco- 
nomic changes Avhich cannot be dissociated from 
its influences Avithout missing their complete sig- 
nificance ; but these are obAuously beyond the scope 
of this article. One fact of importance ought, 
however, to be noticed. When the problems of 
‘natural rights’ and the distinction betiveen jiw 
naturale and jus gentium, Avhich had been raised 
by the philosophers and jurists of antiquity, 
passed, as a result of the Renaissance, from the 
region of academic speculation into that of prac- 
tical politics, the transition Avas accomplished 
throng an Arminian channel. Grotius was the 
first to start the question of the distinction be- 
tAveen natural and conventional rights, and Avas 
thus the father of the modem exponents of the 
‘ Philosophy of Law.’ Hoav profound Avas the in- 
fluence of this transition upon the course and char- 
acter of modem systems or Ethics Avill be obvious. 
It is here that we come into the presence of one of 
the less appreciated, but influential services ren- 
dered by the Arminian definition and advocacy of 
its fundamental principles — equity and human 
freedom. These principles represent the prevail- 
ing tendency of the leading ethical theories of 
the present. Without them the advance beyond 
the ethics of Scholasticism would have been im- 
possible. Calvinism missed them, and, in doing 
so, missed the opportunity and the possibility of 
becoming the basis of an intellectual statement of 
ethical obligation satisfactory to the modem mind. 
Although the CalAonistic conception of the Church, 
as being based upon the individual rather than 
upon the institutional principle, Avas essentially 
different from that of Rome, the Calvinistic ethics 
is, nevertheless, based upon outward authority-" 
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the authority of a truly organized Church and of 
the Scriptures truly Interpreted by such a Church. 
This position was not accidental; it was of set 
purpose. Calvin deliberately subordinated ethics 
to dogmatics. From the Protestant point of view 
this was fundamentally reactionary ; it was Schol- 
astic in method and aim. The true ethics, and 
the only ethics consistent ■with the essential Pro- 
■testant principle, must he based upon the inward 
compulsion of conscience, not upon any external 
authority. External authority could result only 
in casuistry. This was the Roman method and 
practice. The ethics of Thomas Aquinas and of 
Ignatius Loyola expounds a closed system given 
in the_ teachings or the Church ; the ethics of 
Calvinism expounds a closed system given in the 
■written Word. ‘ For true ethical development 
there is no more room in logical Calvinism than 
in logical Romanism.’ * Ethically, Calvinism and 
Jesuitism have a common foundation in that they 
depend upon external standards and sanctions. 
On this account Calvinism has not, as a matter of 
history, contributed to the development of ethical 
theory in any degree commensurate with its magni- 
tude as a religious force. It is beyond question 
that, as an inspiration to high ethical endeavour, 
Calvinism has produced types of sacrificial devotion 
to right conduct which have frequently touched a 
lofty heroism in the lives both of individuals and 
of communities in which its doctrinal system has 
been dominant. Yet it must he acknowledged 
that the influence of Calvinism, as a system, in 
the philosophical re-construction of modem etliics 
has been reactionary. The expansion, on the 
other hand, of the fundamental principles of 
Anuinianism hw ivrought harmoniously inth the 
processes of ethical development, which are based 
upon the manifold ideals and constraints of the 
moral consciousness of the individual. It was the 
plaint of the aggrieved moral nature, quite as 
much as the philosophic intellect, that was articu- 
late in the Arminian protest. The deterministic 
depreciation of the rights of human nature to the 
value of a mechanical movement in the presence 
of the Divine will was the ethical weakness of 
Calvinism in which Arminiauism found its ad- 
vantage. This stress on the place and functions 
of human nature in the interpretation of, and co- 
operation with, the Divine mind was the dis- 
tinction consistently maintained between the rival 
systems. 

Arminianism was the medium by which the 
humanistic spirit of the Renaissance was trans- 
lated into the theological and exegetical sphere. 
Its great men — Grotius, Episcopms, Limborch, 
Brandt, Le Clerc— are all men of literary faculty 
and humanistic temper. In Calvinism the spirit 
is more distinctly speculative and scholastic, and 
the intellect deductive and constructive. Its 

f eat men — Calvin, Zanohius, Gomarus, Twisse, 
utherford — ^are all men of speculative genius. 
It thus easily happened that the tendencies of j 
Arminianism were often — and sometimes rightly j 
— suspected of affinity with Pelagian and Socinian 
views. These affinities were strengthened by the 
mingling -tvith the Arminians of Socinian scholars 
returning from exile ; and in many cases Ar- 
minianism merged its identity in these phases of 
thought. It is well known that the exaggeration 
of Subordinationism by the Remonstrant divines, 
especially by those of the later age of Arminian- 
isni, glided by subtle degrees into the Socinian 
position. They denied the aseity of _ the Son, 
which Calvin had taught. His subordination to 
the Father, ns the Spint is subordinated both to the 
Son and the Father, ivas urged. It was held that, 
though the Dmne nature belongs to the Son and 
• Bibbert Jbum., Oct. 1607, p. 180. 


the Spirit, the Father is first in dignity and power. 
Arminian leaders also favoured the Nestorian con- 
ception of the Person of Christ. The agency of 
the Logos was regarded as a ‘special influx'* or 
‘ operation ’ of the Divine nature. It is an assist- 
ance of God, involving a communication of Divine 
powers so far as a creature can receive them. 
Much more recently the influential Unitarianism of 
America has succeeded the lingering Arminianism 
of the New England States, as a one-sided de- 
velopment of prevailing ethical principles respect- 
ing the responsibility of man and the enthusiasm 
for his prerogatives, 

Arminianism arose historically in the great age 
of Protestant Symbolism, which succeeded the 
period of the earlier expositions of the Reforma- 
tion theologians, who had based their authority 
more simply upon the appeal to spiritual experi- 
ence and Its warrant and confirmation in the Scrip- 
tures. It was the age of Protestant dogmatics, of 
which the characteristic was the substitution of 
creeds and the compulsion of confessions in place 
of the personal^ contact of the individual mind 
with the immediate sources of truth accessible in 
the ivTitings of inspiration. Arminianism strove 
to emancipate exegesis from the thraldom of dog- 
matics. It resisted the tendency to erect every- 
where a formulated creed into the position of a 
supreme arbiter of truth. The formal principle of 
authority was denied the first place. Ecclesiastical 
theology had tended to become dominant over 
Biblical. The Bible was looked upon as an 
authoritative text-hook from which doctrines and 
proofs of doctrine were to be drawn with little or 
no discrimination as to the use to be made of the 
* different sacred books. Tlie Word of God and 
the Bible were identical. No critical distinctions 
were tolerated. Divines had not to reason their 
systems, but to unfold them from certain fixed and 
unquestioned postulates. In the Reformed Cliureh 
predestination was accepted as the initial principle 
for the systematic exposition of the Christian re- 
ligion. Dissent upon any point was treated^ as 
heresy. There was no antagonism in Arminianism 
to the formal principle of Protestantism — the im- 
mediate relation of the religious consciousness to 
Christ — or to the ultimate authority of Scripture. 
What Arminianism suspected and resisted was the 
prevailing tendency, which was far from the in- 
tention of the original authors of the Symbols, to 
assign to the Symbolical books of the Protestant 
Churches the same authority over faith which had 
been ascribed to tradition in the Roman Church. 
The Arminians sought to preserve a moderate and 
less dogmatic orthodoxy, and to introduce generally 
milder features into the prevailing hard cast of 
doctrinal systems. At the same time Arminianism, 
although apparently less intensely antagonistic 
than Calrinism to Rome, because of the emphasis 
it laid upon the value of the human in religion, 
was more truly Protestant in rejecting the_ Roman 
principle of the authority of tradition in ite Pro- 
testant guise of authoritative Symbols. For sirauar 
reasons Arminianism was a protest against the 
mystical principle of interpretation which insisted 
upon the supremacy of tne intenial word as a 
sufficient exponent and infallible judge of the ex- 
ternal. Constantly discounting dogma and mys- 
ticism alike, the Arminian divines appealed w 
the analogy of faith, to experience, to reason, to 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, as essential elements m 
the interpretation of Scripture. A'uthonty was 
composite, and involved the whole contents of 
consciousness. A statement is not true 
is found in the Bible, hut it is found in the BiWe 
because it is true of itself. This position — that the 
Scriptures contain the truth, hut are not of 
selves the truth— gave considerable impulse to tne 
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speculative treatment of theology, and, through 
the •writings of Grotius and Episcopius, issued in 
methods of theological discussion ■which gradually 
extended to the -whole Evangelical Church. 

The Arminian effort to meet ‘the idolatry of 
Scripture’ by the exaltation of the authority of 
the moral consciousness occasioned the charge 
against Arminians of laxity in -views of inspira- 
tion. Their position -was confused with the So- 
cinian method of subordinating the authority of 
Scripture to that of reason, and of making its 
interpretation depend upon the so-called truths of 
reason. Here again, however, pure Arminianism is 
the mediating position. Whilst disagreeing with 
Luther’s position that reason is blind in spiritual 
things, it resisted the Socinian extreme, as it re- 
sisted the rigid and narrow adherence to the letter 
of Scripture which marked later Protestant the- 
ologies. Some of the later Arminians added the 
canon that Scripture cannot contradict reason. 
The general position, however, was that reason 
must be followed in interpretation ; that the 
foundation of religion, on its intellectual side, 
should be in personal thought and investigation; 
that neither antiquity nor universality was a 
proper or sufficient ground of belief ; and that 
every passage of Scripture must be considered 
separately and in its historical setting and limits. 
This appeal of Arminianism from the Symbolic 
methods to the critical treatment of the text and 
substance of Scripture was a precursor of the 
methods of careful exegetical study now current, 
and of their issue in the restoration to authority 
of Biblical as distinguished from Systematic and 
Hematic Theology. 

The reaction from the hardening processes of 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic divines upon the 
■views, generous for their time, of Luther and 
Calvin, respecting the human and fallible element 
in Scripture, which were illustrated in the terms 
of the Helvetic Formularies and in the Buxtorfs’ 
irrational contention for the inspiration of the 
Hebrew vowel - points, was inevitable. It was 
initiated by the Arminian writers, who reserved 
the direct action of the Holy Spirit for matters of 
faith, and left historical research and the memory 
of hum.an -writers to their fallible functions. Ar- 
minianism thus asserted positions in Biblical inter- 
pretation which have proved a basis and authority 
for the methods now known as the Higher Criti- 
cism. Sanctions were also provided for the science 
and practice of Textual Criticism through the access 
afforded by Arminian principles to an atmosphere 
of freer inquiry into the preservation and historical 
growth of the received texts of the OT and NT. 

The Arminian principles of human freedom and 
personal responsibility, ■ with the humanitarian 
spirit they tended to evoke, gave a new impiJse 
to the awakening movement towards Foreign 
Jlissions, which succeeded the era of rationalistic 
influence in the Protestant Churches. If the 
Atonement was universal, and the salvation of 
the whole race possible, then the sense of re- 
sponsibility for making knoivn the conditions of 
salvation to the race was deepened, and a note of 
urgency was added to the claim for the expansion 
of Christianity. Moreover, the weak place in the 
great Protestant confessions had been the anthro- 
pological. One of the_ many effects of this defici- 
ency was seen in the judgment of the Church in 
respect to the heathen races, which was obviously 
prejudicial to aggressive enterprise. Calvinistic 
thought had strengthened this judgment. The 
application of Arminian principles was amongst 
the earlier signs of the dawn of tlie new liglit upon 
the nature and history of the races of mankind, 
and upon their religious possibilities, which has 
since broken in the ethnic results of the kindred 


sciences of Anthropology and Comparative Re- 
ligion. And the system, amongst the Protestant 
theologies, least discredited by the new light, is 
Arminianism. 

Reference must be made finally to a great 
service Arminianism has rendered to theological 
thought generally. This is discovered in the 
subtle influence it has exerted in the gradual 
softening and humanizing of the harsher forms 
of theological definition. As a separate and 
separable system, either ecclesiastically or theo- 
logically, its reign was brief ; as a genial and 
vitalizing influence, suffusing itself through all 
the discussions of the relation of God to man, 
its authority is ageless. It has wrought, often 
secretly and unacknowledged, towards the ap- 
proximation of the position of modem theology 
respecting Predestination to that which was held 
by Catholic Christendom before the age and teach- 
ing of Angustine. Substantially the Churches of 
East and West were united, before his time, in 
bolding the primitive and Scriptural -view of the 
relations between God and man in the work of 
salvation, and of the sole responsibility of man 
for his oivn damnation, which it was the eflbrt 
of Arminianism to restore. How far the dis- 
turbance of the thought of the Church on these 
relations, brought about by the revived and in- 
tensified Augustinianism of Calvin, has been re- 
dressed by the influence of Arminianism, is at 
present only partiafly discernible. It is, how- 
ever, certain that it has greatly modified the 
specific views which were the objects of its 
original contention, as they are now held by Cal- 
■vinistic theologians; it has also become a dom- 
inant factor in the current re-statement, to the 
present generation, of the doctrines of grace. The 
reduction of the area of Calvinistic influence, and 
its partial disintegration in communities where it 
haa long been established, are facts that cannot 
fail to challenge attention. When Arminianism 
arose, very early in the 17th cent., the CaMnistio 
creed prevailed largely in Bohemia and Hungary ; 
it was supreme in Switzerland, Holland, the 
Palatinate, and in the Protestant Churches of 
France, Scotland, and England, where, until the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, it was the prevalent 
theological influence ; and shortly afterwards it 
grew to strength in the Puritan settlements of 
America. Over all these areas a steady disin- 
tegration of its force may be traced. Many factors 
have co-operated in this result. But of those 
which may be regarded as theological and ethical, 
the active principles upon which Arminianism in- 
sisted haveheen prime causes. 

In France an early and interesting illustration 
of the modifying influence of Arminianism occurred 
in the theology of the school of Saumur, associated 
particularly with the name of Amyraut (see 
Amyraldism), and later with that of Pajon. 
Amyraut endeavoured to mitigate the harsh re- 
pugnance of the Calvinistic doctrine of election by 
his theory of hypothetic universal grace, which 
was substantially equivalent to a doctrine of uni- 
versal atonement. God, in some proper sense, 
■n’ills or desires that all men should repent and be 
saved. In case all should repent, no purpose of 
God would stand in the ivay of their salvation. 
But the indispensable means of repentance — re- 
generating grace, following election— is not be- 
sto-wed upon them. In the order of nature the 
decree of election follows the decree providing the 
atonement. The main peculiarity of Pajon"s at- 
tempt to blunt the edge of Calvinistic particular- 
ism was his conception of regenerating grace. The 
Spirit uses the truth of the Gospel as its instru- 
ment in effecting the antecedent intellectual 
change ; but He also uses all the circumstances 
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and providential environment of the individual. 
To this aggregate of objective influence, which is 
not the same in different individuals, regeneration, 
■where it takes place, is due. It is the act of God 
because the antecedent circumstances are the effect 
of God’s ordering, and are adapted by Him to pro- 
duce the result. Pajonism aroused •wide-spread 
interest in the French Church. 

In Germany the strength of Lutheran influence 
•was already in sympathy •with the Arminian 
movement. Its influence was also strong, though 
silent, in the bosom of the Reformed Church itself ; 
and by the time of the Wolfian movement, the Re- 
formed dogmatics were moving from the doctrine 
of the absolute decrees. Amongst the English- 
speaking peoples, in addition to the influences, 
already referred to, -which strongly modified the 
theoloOT of the ^eat school of Anglican divines, 
the influence of Butler became a powerful ally of 
Arminianism.^ His doctrine of probation was not 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the probation of the 
race, but the Arminian insistence on the probation 
of the individual in his unshared and unshareable 
remonsibility. 

In the Methodist revival Arminianism became 
aggressive. Associated with the renewed vitali- 
ties of personal godliness, the ALrminian theology, 
carried by singers and preachers, passed swiftly 
across the Atlantic, and accompanied the earliest 
settlers as they moved, from east to west, across 
the continent. In the newer British Colonies at 
the Antipodes a similar influence has -wroaght, 
until, at the present day, Arminianism, as under- 
stood and taught by Methodist preachers, domin- 
ates what is probably the largest Protestant Church 
in the world, reckoning some thirty millions of 
adherents. In America the matchless intellectual 
gifts of Jonathan Edwards were consecrated to the 
task of checking and devitalizing the forces of 
Arminian doctrine. But the ultimate results were 
disapjminting to Calvinistic theologians. The 
New England theology, where it has not passed 
under Unitarian influences, has revealed a per- 
sistent modification of the Cal-vinistic position. 
The distinctively Cal-vinistic formularies of faith 
in Great Britain and America have undergone re- 
vision, mostly at those precise points which were 
the olnective of the Arminian attack. 

Modem theology in general has tended to for- 
sake the harshness and absolutism of doctrinal 
statement, without surrendering the deeper sig- 
nificance of the ultimate supremacy of the Divine 
will. And this position was the original idea 
and ideal of Arminianism. There is a deep and 
almost universal dissatisfaction with the declara- 
tion and issues of a limited Atonement, which 
was a main element in the Arminian objection to 
Calvinism ; and a strong conviction prevails that 
the salvation of the non-elect is an object of sin- 
cere desire to the mind of God. Yet it will be 
obvious that it is not the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion per se, in which Calvinism has enclosed the 
realms of nature and providence in a network of 
teleology, that excites the strongest repugnance 
to the system against which Arminianism rose to 
protest.* For Determinism in philosophy and 
Selection in biological science are still acceptable 
and popular equivalents for Election in the realm 
of grace. Differentiation is a basal principle in each 
of these spheres ; but differentiation involves in- 
equali^ ; and inequality involves preference ; for it 
is admitted that the differences are original, so far 
as individuals are concerned. Biology posits dif- 
ferences in the single cell. Psychological ethics 
starts the career of indi-vidual character with dif- 
* Fisher, But, Christian Doclr. p. 660. 


ferences ab initio. Popular inferences assume that 
the difference between Gain and Abel, or between 
Esau and Jacob, is an illustration of the same 
principle that differentiates the hawk from the 
dove or the hart from the s-wine. It is rather 
towards the Cal'vinistio eschatology that the 
antagonism is most keenly felt. The aspect of 
injustice and cruelty -which this element in the 
Calvinistic system wore to the early Arminians, 
it wears to the modem mind. The humanity of 
God has become an element in the standard of 
judgment applied to the Divine activity. Father- 
liooa has dispossessed Sovereignty. Immanence 
has modified transcendence. "When to such tend- 
encies is added the momentum of the critical and 
exegetical methods which prevail in the modem 
interpretation of Scripture, to which Arminianism 
gave countenance and impetus at their origin, it 
may be possible to show some justification for the 
claim, made by the advocates of Arminian prin- 
ciples, that they possess the requisite possibilities 
of adaptation for the re-statement of the doctrines 
of grace demanded by the appeal to the con- 
ditions of modem thought. Moreover, the per- 
sistence and prevalence of Arminian principles 
presage a place of prominence for them among the 
contributory forces which appear to be making for 
an inter-confessional and international theolow, 
based upon eritical exegesis and upon a phUoso^y 
which includes the whole facts of human nature, 
whilst yielding reverent allegiance to the mysteiy 
and reality of the Divine Sovereignty. 
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Origins {Yrj5 Hirn), p. 817. 

Note on Painting (J. A. MacCulloch), p, 821. 
Primitive and Savage (A. C. Haddon), p. 823. 
.ffigean.— See AJoean Relioion. 

American {L. H. Gray), p. 827. , 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. 6. Pinches), p, 833. 
Buddhist. — See Temples, and the articles on 
Burma and Assam (Buddhism in), Indian 
Buddhism, Java, Siam. 

Celtic (G. Baldwin Brown), p. 837. 

Christian (G. Baldwin Brown), p. 845. 

„ in MSS (S. C. Cockerell), p. 860. 
Egyptian (W. M. Flinders Petrie), p. 861. 
Etruscan and Early Italic (G. Karo), p. 863. 

Greek and Roman (E. A. Gardner), p. 866. 
Hindu.— See Arohiteotuhe and Art (Hindu). 

The religious art of savage and barbarian races 
constitutes a field of inquiry the limits of which 
are exceedingly difficult to trace with any accuracy. 
There seems to be no doubt that among some tribes 
religion dominates almost the whole of individual 
as well as of social life. The Pueblo Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico may be quoted as an 
example of such thoroughly religious peoplea 
The better the customs of these Indians have 
become known, the more evident it has become 
that even the apparently most trivial actions are 
to them associated with religious feelings and 
ideas. From birth to death the Pueblo Indian 
is, passively or actively, partaking in an almost 
continuous act of religious worship. In the art 
production of such tnbes the religious purposes 
are naturally apt to become almost exclusively 
predominant. 

It is true that the Pueblo tribes appear to be 
quite exceptional in their inclination towards 
pious practices. But if the word ‘religion’ he 
taken in its widest sense, as including magical 
ideas and superstitious beliefs, there might easily 
be found many other tribes among whom religion 
exercises an all-predominating influence on art 
production. And the field of religious art becomes 
further widened if, as has been done by several 
authors, traditionalism is included imder the head 
of religion. Among almost all uncivilized nations, 
everything that has been transmitted from 
ancestors to descendants is treated >yith a respect 
which closely resembles religious feeling. And in 
art, even if the products we meet with be of recent 
ori^n, the methods employed in production have 
almost ever 3 rwhere been transmitted from earlier 
generations. 

It is only natural, therefore, that several authors 
should have been led to consider all ethnic art 
as essentially reli^ous. This opinion is repre- 
sented by some of the most eminent German 
ethnologists. According to Dr. Gerland, the dis- 
tinguished continuator of Waitz’s Anthrmologie 
der Naturvolker, dances, pantomimes, and dramas, 
however meaningless they may now appear, have 
always originally been connected with religious 
ceremonies. The articles of dress and ornament 
with which primitive man decorates his body are, 
by ethnologists of this school, interpreted by pre- 
ference as magic signs or religious symbols. And in 
works of art, such as rook paintings and engravings, 
the sacred and serious meaning has been taken For 
granted. 

Against this line of thought, however, a reaction 
has set in among other German ethnologists. In 
his remarkable essay on petroglyphs {Ethnograph- 
ische Parallelen) Andree has branded as a learned 
bias the general tendency to look for some sacred 
VOL. I. — 52 


Italian. — See Art (Etruscan and Early Italic), 
p. 863. 

Japanese. — See Art (Shinto), p. 886, 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 871. 

Mayan.— See Art (American), p, 827. 

Mithraic (F. CuMONT), p. 872. 

Muhammadan (J. Strzyoowski), p. 874. 

Persian (A. V, Williams Jackson), p. 881. 

Phcenician (T, G. Pinches), p. 884. 

Roman.— See Art (Greek and Roman), p. 866. 

Shinto (W. G, Aston), p. 886. 

Slavonic. —See ARCHITECTURE AND Art 
(Slavonic), p. 773. 

Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 886. 

Tibetan.— See Temples. 

meaning in all ancient drawings, many of which 
may have had their origin simply in the impulse 
of the idle hand to scratch Imes and figures on 
inviting surfaces. Other ethnologists have pointed 
out how easily the simplest dances and songs are 
to be explained os outbursts of an emotional 
pressure, which in itself has nothing to do with 
religious feeling. And it has been urged that 
the relirious sanction, which traditionalism confers 
upon all ancient customs, does not in itself give 
ns any information as to the real origin of these 
customs. 

However sound in its principle, the reaction 
against the religions interpretation may, never- 
theless, easily lead to a too radical scepticism. 
The case of the carved ornaments of the Hervey 
Islanders is most instructive in this respect. Not- 
withstanding the deriding strictures originally 
passed, in the name of common sense, on the 
symbolic interpretations of Stolpe and Read, an 
unbiassed examination can lead only to the con- 
clusion, that in these apparently meaningless figures 
we really meet with a symbolic art which is full 
of religious^ significance (Stolpe in Trans, of the 
Rochdale Lit. and Scientif. Soc. 1891). 

By such examples it is proved beyond question 
how impossible it is to uphold any a priori asser- 
tions as to the religious or non-religious character 
of primitive works of art. In order to estimate 
with exactness the influence exercised by religion 
on the earlier stages of (esthetic development, it 
would be necessary to examine in detail and from a 
philosophical point of view the artistic productions 
of all tribes of mankind. Such an examination 
has as yet been undertaken wth regard to only 
a few tribes : the Hervey Islanders, the inhabit- 
ants of the Torres Strait regions, the Dayaks of 
Borneo, the Pueblo Indians, and some others. In 
an article for an Encyclopasdia, there could in no 
case be any question of enaeavouri^ to supplement 
these gaps in our knowledge. The only thing 
therefore that can safely be done is to interpret, 
at the risk of incompleteness, such works and mani- 
festations alone as display their religious character 
on the surface. And it will be necessary, in order 
to keep the survey within reasonable limits, to 
exclude all works tne origin of which is to be found 
in an exclusively magical purpose. Thus the 
various lands of dramatic rain-maldng rituals, and 
the magicaUy-medical cures, although generally 
executed by the religious profession, iviU not be 
treated of in this connexion (see Magic). 

I. Dramatic art — ^The simplest of all forms of 
religious art, from a theoretical point of view, 
are those dances and songs which are resorted 
to in order to bring about exaltation. The cere- 
monies of the Muhammadan dancing and howl- 
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ing dervishes and of many other well-known 
sects, mi^ht be quoted in proof of the fact that, 
among civilized as well as among barbarous 
peoples, a highly strung emotional state, even if 
produced by purely physical agency, is considered 
as a religious feeling. And it is si^ificant that 
the only form of artistic manifestation that has 
been observed among the lowest of all savages — 
the wood Veddahs of Ceylon — consists of an 
exalted dance, which has justly been compared 
'ivith the antics of the Siberian shamans and mth 
the performances of the howling dennshes. As to 
the exact purpose of this ceremony, travellers do 
not all agree. Some take it to be intended as a 
kind of propitiation, addressed to the divinity of 
the arrow — an arrow being always stuck in the 
earth in the centre of the dancers. According to 
others, the dance might be explained as a kind 
of thanksgiving; others again see in it a rite, 
aiming at the expulsion of demons. But how- 
ever much these mterpretations may differ, the 
religious character of the ceremony has been taken 
for granted by almost all the different authorities. 
And their descriptions of the ‘arrow dance’ 
coincide at all important points (P. and F. Sarasin, 
Naturwiss. Forsch. auf Ceylon, iii.; Emerson Ten- 
nent, Ceylon ; Hoffmeister, Travels ; Deschamps, 
Au Pays des Veddas ; Schmidt, Ceylon), 

The participants in the dance are aU men. 
At the outset, they advance slowly around the 
arrow ivithout touching each other. Every dancer 
turns round on one foot, whilst performing some 
spasmodic movements with the free leg. The 
arms describe circles in the air, and the head is 
throivn backwards and forwards, to make the 
long, entangled hair stand out like a brush from 
the crown. The music is a simple melody, which 
is sung, or rather howled out, by the dancers. 
The time is marked by strokes of the hand on the 
nude belly. All this is begun in relative tran- 
quillity. But gradually the time ctows quicker, 
the movements become more violent, and the 
howling louder. Thus the dancers work them- 
selves up to the utmost frenzy, and finally, one 
after another, fall to the ground in exhaustion. 
Some of them lie on their backs ‘as stiff as a 
fallen tree,’ whilst others, continuing the howling, 
tremble in convulsive vibrations. 

This ‘ arrow-dance ’ is typical of a large class of 
dance-performances, examples of which are met 
with amongst most of the lower races, sometimes 
as mere amusements, but more often as religious 
rites. The means employed in order to bring 
about the exaltation and the convulsions may, 
indeed, be more complicated than those resorted 
to by the Veddahs. Thus, among some North 
American Indian tribes (cf. Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes, v.) the dancers prepare themselves for their 
performance by some days of fasting, and in- 
crease their state of exaltation during the dance 
W partaking of drugs or inhaling poisonous smoke. 
The clappings on the nude belly are, at higher 
stages of culture, replaced by the sound of some 
instruments capable of a greater suggestive power. 
But the spirit of the performance is none the less j 
the same aU over the world. "Whether the dancers | 
belong to the Ainus, to some of the aboriginal ; 
taibes of India (Aquis, Kurs, Santals), or to ' 
some South- or "West-African race (Basutos, Tshi- 
speaking peoples on the Gold Coast), their chief en- 
deavour is always to throw themselves, by violent 
movements and sounds, into a state of ex^tation, 
which borders upon, or really passes over into, in- 
sensibility and unconsciousness; and it is the 
same endeavour which characterizes the cele- 
brated shamnnistic performances of the tribes of 
Northern Asia (cf. e.a. Kadloff, Sibirien ; Mikhai- 
lovsld in Joum. Anth. Inst. xxiv. 62, 126). 


In the shamanistic rites, however, we meet uith 
one important feature that is not represented in 
the Veddah dance. In this example, the frantic 
scenes seem to be over at the moment unconscious- 
ness is attained. In the higher developments of 
the arrow-dance type, however, it is from this 
moment that the real performance begins. And 
what tallows, far more than the dance itaelf, is 
apt to give a religious character to the rite. 

It is well kno^vn that on the lower stages of 
culture lunatics are generally considered as pos- 
sessed by some divinity, and are consistently treated 
with a kind of religious respect. It is only natural 
that the same attitude should be upheld in those 
cases where the mental disorder is acute instead of 
chronic. And the shamanistic psychosis is the 
more liable to be interpreted in a supernatural 
way, since the shamans, in accordance with the 
traditionally-fixed programme of their perform- 
ances, invariably astonish the bystanders by 
j'ngglery and feats of insensibility, such as eating 
fire, lacerating themselves with knives and needles, 
etc., made possible by their exalted and anmsthetio 
state (see Shamanism). The sudden change in 
the voice and behaviour of the convulsive dancer, 
together with the apparently supernatural power 
he exhibits, must necessarily lead the primitive 
spectators to the inference that a divine person- 
ality has taken hold of the shaman, while he 
himself is endeavouring by all means in his power 
to confirm the spectators in this belief. He de- 
livers oracular utterances in a mystic voice, which 
is taken to be the voice of the god, or he keeps up 
long dialogues wnth the divinity, who is supposed 
to he visible to him, but is audible only to the 
bystanders. We have not in this connexion to 
decide whether these representations are wholly 
fraudulent, or whether they may have their origin 
in some visual and auditory hallucinations of the 
shamans. The important fact, from_ our point of 
view, is that in either case the orgiastic and, so 
to say, lyrical dance, which forms the beginnmg of 
the shaman performance, has passed over into 
something which, in its effect, if not in its in- 
tention, is to be considered as a work of dramatic 


2 . Pictorial art — In these dramatic representa- 
tions we meet with an expression of the belief 
— which may partially have been prompted by 
the facts of shamanistic _ possession — that the 
priests are, or may for a time become, inhabited 
by the divinity. If, as primitive peoples seem 
to believe all over the world, the priest really 
is a kind of ‘god-box’ (to use the picturesque 
expression of the Polynesians), then it is evi- 
dent that the actions he is representing must 
impress his pious spectators as an eminentlj' re- 
ligions drama. But even if there had been no 
belief in a particular class of ‘god-boxes,_ tua- 
matic representation would still Have acquirea a 
religions importance, on the ground of th® 
in the magical effects which imitations of tninw 
and movements are supposed to exercise upon the 
things and movements that have been imitatetn 
According to this belief, the god may be ^”1'^ 
to take up his abode in the body of the performe , 
who imitates what are believed to be his 
ance, movements, and behaviour. And the artisu 
production, which has been called into . 

by this principle of sympathetic magic, does n 
restrict itself to the department of dramatic a . 
ft has attained a great importance -withm me 
iomain of pictorial imitation. - i 

The transition from dramatic to piotonai art 
marked by those masks which, in many tno , 
mch as the Bellacoolas, the Melanesians, etc we 
worn by the dancers in religions dances 
Dali. "Woldt, on the Bellacoolas ; Hnddon and Ooa- 
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rington on the Melanesians). The effect produced 
on the spectators by these painted faces is partially 
dependent upon the dramatic acting — the singing 
and the movements — of the performers. But the 
masks themselves are, no doubt, apt to awaken 
feelings of terror and awe. And among all primi- 
tive tribes they are regarded as sacred things, 
scarcely less holy than the religious paintings and 
statues venerated by more developed nations. 

Among the most primitive tribes, however, one 
scarcely meets with any pictorial representations 
of the deity. This, probably, has less to do with 
the technical inability of the lowest savages than 
Avith the deficient anthropomorphism in their 
notions of the deity. Where a god is imagined as 
some vague and formless being, certain rude and 
shapeless fetishes may be considered as satisfactory 
representations or vehicles of the Divine power. 
But as soon as a god has taken the form of animal 
or man, pictorial art will be resorted to as a means 
of facilitating — by virtue of sympathetic ma^c — 
communications between man and the divinity. 

The images and statues of primitive man must 
not, however, be interpreted as in any way similar 
to those pictorial representations of which bar- 
barous — or sometimes even civilized — men avail 
themselves in order to bring about some effects of 
magic or illusion. It seems, on the contrary, as if 
similarity and lifelikeness had not even been 
aimed at in the idols and ancestral statues of the 
lowest savages. And what we know about the 
way in which these statues are made gives us 
reason to believe that their supposed efficacy rests 
only partially upon the principle of a magical 
connexion between similar things. A most in- 
structive example has been quoted by_ Ellis 
in his description of West Airican fetishism. 
"When the Negroes wish to transplant the wood 
deity from his original home to tneir towns and 
villages, they construct a wooden doll of branches 
taken from the tree in which he is supposed to 
live. The god is, no doubt, believed to feel a 
special temptation to take up his abode in the idol 
made in his oivn likeness ; but it is evident that the 
material link established by the choice of the wood 
is thought of as being or no less, perhaps even 
of greater, importance than the resemblance (cf. 
Ellis, Yoruha Peoples, p. 278 ; Tshi Peoples, p. 81). 

When the personality to be represented is not a 
nature-god but an ancestor, it is still easier to 
bring about a material connexion between him 
and the image. Thus the Melanesian religious 
masks often consist of a part of a human skull 
which has been painted in glaring colours, .^d 
among Melanesian, Malay, and West African 
tribes the skull of the dead is often inserted in the 
head of the statues which are made in their like- 
ness (De Clercq in Schmeltz, New Cruinea ; Brenner, 
Kannibalen Sumatras). When the cannibals of 
Sumatra prepare their celebrated richly-sculptured 
magical stalls, they always enclose in the head of 
the uppermost figure of the staff the brain of a 
young Doy, who has been killed for the purpose 
(Brenner, l.c., cf, also the author’s Origins of Art, 
p. 291). It is probable that whatever power such 
images are believed to possess is given to them 
chiefly by their material contents. The worship 
and respect shown to the statues are developed 
out of a worship of skulls, and the statues them- 
selves have originally been considered, not as 
images of the body, but as receptacles for some 
part of the body itself. The more, however, the 
form of these receptacles has been elaborated, the 
more there must also arise a subjective illusion, 
which to the primitive spectators brings the image 
into connexion with the imitated reality. The 
crude character of savage statuary is no obstacle 
to such an illusion, as in primitive peoples the 


want of technical ability is counterbalanced by 
a naive suggestibility. And as soon, on the 
other hand, as the image itself — as image — has 
acquired a magical or religious efficacy, there -will 
also appear an endeavour to heighten the sug- 
gestive effect by increasing the lifelikeness and 
the resemblance of the statues. Thus superstitious 
and religious motives will tend gradudly to in- 
crease the artistic value of the religious images. 
The religious statues of the Melanesians and the 
idols of the West African Negroes, for instance, 
undoubtedly owe something of their wild and 
fantastic lifelikeness to an attempt to awaken as 
intense an impression as possible of the divine 
powers which they are intended to represent. At 
somewhat higher stages of evolution, on the other 
hand, as, for instance, among the Pueblo Indians, 
religious motives tend to restrain the impress- 
iveness of pictorial representation within some 
traditionally-fixed limits. 

However crude and simple an idol may be, it 
will none the less, by virtue of its mere existence, 
bring about some important changes in man’s 
attitude towards his god. By the idol a divinity, 
who has oriMally been considered as distant or 
vaguely locSized, becomes concentrated in an 
approachable vehicle. The pious adorers thus 
acquire a fixed object for their worship. And the 
holiness of this object makes it necessary to shelter 
it from the environment. Thus, around the idol, 
there naturally arises a temple. 

Among the lowest savage tribes these temples 
have no qualities entitling them to be enumerated 
among works of art. But at a somewhat higher 
stage of development, the house of the god is often 
decorated in a most gorgeous way. The ancestral 
houses— which are temples in the literal sense of 
the word— display, especially among some Malay- 
sian and Melanesian tribes, a wealth of ornament^ 
art (see Temples). [See, further, ‘ Note on the Use 
of Painting in Primitive Eeligion,’ foUoiving this 
article]. 

3. Propitiation in art. — In order completely to 
explain the motives which have led to these archi- 
tectural constructions and decorations, it is not 
sufficient to appeal to those philosophical and 
superstitious ideas which have hitherto been men- 
tioned. In the foregoing we have devoted our 
attention exclusively to man’s endeavour to 
create, by dramatic or pictorial art, a representa- 
tion of the god — a receptacle, so to say, of the 
divine spirit — by means of which he may enter 
into relations with the divinity. Alongside of 
this endeavour, however, there can always be 
observed another tendency, which has been of 
scarcely less importance for the history of art — the 
effort to flatter and propitiate the divinity. This 
effort has naturally become more and more marked 
the more the idea of God has become localized, 
fixed, and vivified through artistic representa- 
tion. Thus the omamentS art which is lavished 
on the decoration of primitive temples may in 
most cases be interpreted as homage to the god 
who is believed to inhabit the temple or to visit it. 
But the tendency to flatter and propitiate is by no 
means dependent upon the degree of development 
reached by the idea of God. It manifests itself 
among tribes who conceive their divinity as a 
vague, unlocalized, and impersonal being, as well 
as among tribes who have adopted anthropo- 
morphic or zoomorphic religions. Those of its 
manifestations, however, that are most important 
from a general point of view cannot possibly 
be treated _of_ in this connexion. For there is 
nothing artistic in the various forms of material 
sacrifice — with the exception, perhaps, of the sac- 
rificial vessels, which, in virtue of their religious 
purpose, may be elaborated and decorated ivith a 
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greater care than ordinary vessels. On the other original purpose is forgotten, their character will 
hand, the dramatic and poetic forms of sacrifice — scarcely oecorae changed. When magical ideas 
prayer and homage — allord us an ample store of have died out, magicd ceremonies will still sur- 
e.\amples which exactly fall Avithin the scope of vive as a means of religious homage. And when, 
the present article. at a later stage of development, the notion of a 

A kind of sacrificial purpose may indeed he dis- divine spectator has been forgotten, the same 
covered even in those shamanistic dances which ceremonies may still be performed as mere amnse- 
to the superficial observer appear to have their ments, for Avhich the religious tradition offers a 
only motive in the desire to bring about a state of Avelcome justification. Thus it is more than diflS- 
exaltation. _As every effort is taken to be agreeable cult to decide in individual cases Avhether the 
to the divinity, the dancers may in many cases artistic manifestations fulfil a religious, a magical, 
nourish a hope of softening the hard heart of their or a purely msthetic purpose, 
god by their violent exertions. And this seems The same difficulty meets us when we have to 
the more probable since the dances are often con- do Avith purely lyrical dances and songs, through 
nected Avith self-tortures, e.g, scarifications, de- Avhich the performers express their gratitude and 
vouring of disgusting things, etc. But, on the devotion to the god. Psychologically there is an 
other hand, these feats of endurance may as well easy transition from the feeling of joy — Avhen it 
be explained either as a means of imposing upon is pure and complete — to the feeling of loving 
the spectators, or as immediate results — analogous thankfulness. The fulness of the emotion seeks 
to the self-AVoundings of hysterical and hystero- expression, and the expression seeks some one to 
epileptic patients — of the pathological insensibility Avhom it may address itself. Thus in happiness we 
which has been brought about by the exaltation. experience a desire to imagine a god Avho may 
It is easier by far to interpret those less exalted receive our gratitude. And among peoples Avho 
dances, songs, and dramatic performances Avhich consider every happy occurrence as a benent which 
tend only to provoke, or to express, a state of mUd, has been especially accorded to them by the 
pleasurable feeling. For the purposes of explana- divinity, pleasure aviII easily cause some manifesta- 
tion it is advantageous to make a distinction tions Avhich embrace both emotions in one common 
betAveen those artistic manifestations through expression. As the most typical and best known 
Avhich man aims intentionally at flattering or example of this kind of religious art, Ave may 
amusing the divine spectator, and those manifesta- quote the song and dance of the Israelites after 
tions in Avhich the expression of man’s own feelings having passed the Bed Sea (Ex 16). It is true that 
of thankfulness or happiness appears to be the in this case the poetic and orchestic hymns Avere 
chief motive. It is to be remembered that these called forth by an exceptional and unique occur- 
tAVo classes of religious art, Avhich are to be differ- rence. But there are always some regular events 
ently analyzed and interpreted, may in reality of happy importance in the life of primitive mm 
often be blended together. which aaoII tend to make thanksgiving ceremonies 

The most instructive examples of the first class a fixed institution. Thus the return of the spring 
are to be found among the melodramatic repre- Avill be saluted Avith dance and song among the 
seutations given at the tomb of the deceased. As nations that have been suffering from long and 
the spirit of the dead man is considered to be a hard Avinters, c.y. the Eskimos, the Chukchis, 
divinity, these performances are undeniably of a etc. Among agricultural nations the occasion of 
religious character. But as, on the other hand, a bountiful harvest Avill give rise to some joyful 
the deceased are believed to preserve all the tastes festivals, in Avhich the participants amuse them- 
and likings of the living, the means employed in selves at the same time as they pay homage to 
order to amuse or flatter their spirits avuI closely their diidnity. Such festivals seem to be especially 
resemble the various forms of secular art. As a frequent among the North American Indians, 
matter of fact, there is no difference betAveen, e.g,. The dances performed at these ceremonies, as 
the dances performed before a liiing king or chief, has already been mentioned,^ closely resemble the 
and the dances performed before the invisible manifestations of pure and simple joy. _ But there 
spectator in the tomb. Yet the motives may in are some gestures Avhich, although originally con- 
some cases give a peculiar character to the mani- nected immediately with the expression of this 
festations of funeral art. While the performances simple feeling, may gradually become^ peculiar to 
before a liAung spectator tend chiefly to produce in thebonorific ritual. Thus hand-clappings (which, 
his mind an sesthetic pleasure, the funeral dramas as is Avell knoAvn, accompany states^ of 
and dances may often fulfil a magical purpose. In both among savages and among children) have, 
some cases the dances and songs aim at a stimula- among_ Polynesians as well as among the ancient 
tion of the spirit, which certainly needs an increase Egyptians, acquired the sense of a pious ana 
of force in order to surmount all the hardships and reverential gesture, by which the adorers manliest 
the Aveary wanderings of its transitional life. In their love and thankfulness toAvards the g*™- 
other cases, funeral art is evidently intended to 4 . Ethical instruction in art. — ^The facte hitherW 
produce some terrifying effects upon the invisible quoted have referred almost exclusively to an arc 
enemies of the dead, Avho are believed to endeavour which, while it addresses itself chiefly to tlm Uivine 
to possess themselves of his body. Sometimes one spectator, aims at bringing about an immeoiate re- 
may even believe that the survivors try to frighten lation between him and his adorers. This 
the spirit itself aAvay from their homes _by_ terrify- appears to be the prominent purpose^ of 
ing dances and pantomimes. Lastly, it is prob- practices among the most primitive tribes, nuc 
ably in the endeavour to exert a sympathetic must not be thought that savage j 

influence upon the combats which the deceased religions were entirely devoid of a " . 

has to undergo before he can attain his peace and moralizing side. Even the _ sharaanistic uan^ 
rest, that survivors hold magic Avar-dramas {e.g. may, as has already been pointed out, pass 
sham-fights and tugs of A\'ar) over his grave. into small pantomimes, by Avliich the spectator 

When — as has probably been the case in some initiated into the transactions betAveen the sna 
tribes — the cult of some indiAudual ancestor is and the god. And hoAvev'er much -i.i 

transformed into a cult of a general diidnity, and, may have to do with these dramatic mU pc 
in consequence thereof, the small spirit-house representations of the divinity, the theur^o j 
above the grave is replaced by a temple, some poses aatU soon ?o™kine themselvM avi 
of the ancient funeral performances may still be mtention of explaining and lUustrating “ , 

kept up as religioas observances. Although their ' of religious bistory. In such dramatic rep 
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tions as_, for instance, the great Kachina dance of 
the Zufii Indians, this didactic tendency seems to 
be especially prominent. In masq^nerades of the 
type represented by the Mumbo Jumbo dance 
in Central Africa^ and the ‘ ICinas ’ of the Fue- 
gians, we meet mth the moral, or pseudo-moral, 
motive of terrorizing women and children into 
subjection by showing them the a^yful aspects of 
the gods. Finallj, rn the drainas, songs, and 
dances at the initiation of boys and girls into 
maturity, magical, didactic, and moralizing pur- 
poses have air combined to create the most mar- 
vellous manifestations which are to be met with 
in the department of primitive art. It is true 
that the instruction conferred at these ceremonies 
refers chiefly to practical utility. But even among 
peoples at so low a degree of development as the 
Australian aborigines, religious and, one might 
say, philosophical doctrines are expounded to the 
young men. Thus in a kind of miracle play, to 
which some curious analogies have been found 
among the Fijians and the Fast Africans, the old 
men enact before the boys a representation of 
death and resurrection. Although less elaborate 
in dramatic detail and stage-management, the 
fragmentary dramas in which the American Indian 
shaman-novitiates are supposed to be killed and 
recalled to life present to us a scarcely less in- 
teresting illustration of_ the same great thought. 
There are indeed, especially in this last example, 
ood reasons for assuming that the simulated 
eath and resurrection are supposed to effect, 
in a magical way, some kind of spiritual re- 
eneration in the novices on whose behalf the 
rama is performed. Bat while admitting this, 
we may nevertheless take it for granted that an 
endeavour to elucidate the doctrines of the priest- 
hood may be combined with the magical rite in 
question. And similarly with regard to analogous 
ceremonies in other tribes, we feel justified in 
assuming the presence of a didactic purpose. The 
more the dogmatic system becomes fixed and 
elaborated, the greater need ^vill there ensue of 
affording these doctrines a clear expression in the 
objective forms of art. 

It is evident that poetry more than any other 
art is fitted to serve such a purpose. And, in 
fact, among several tribes at the stage of higher 
savagery and barbarism there have been found 
some more or less complete mythical poems. These 
songs, however, will be more properly treated of 
under the headings Mythology, Charms, and 
Hymns. 

Litkratobb. — In addition to the works mentioned above, the 
following books may be consulted with advantage : 

On Decoration and Ornament in connexion with reiigion : 
Henry Balfour, The Evolution (tf Decorative Art, london, 1893; 
A. C. Haddon, Evolution in Art, os illuetrattd by the Life 
BUtoriee of Designs, London, 1896 ; A. Hamilton, The Art- 
Workmanship of the Maori Race, Dunedin, 1896 1, ; A. R. Hein, 
Die bildenden Kiinste bei den Dayaks avf Romeo, Vienno, 1890. 

On Mobio, Drama, and Poetrt in connexion with religion : 
C. Letournean, Vivolution littdraire dans lee diverses races 
humaines, Paris, 1891 ; Posnett, Comparative lAterature, 
London, 1886 ; R. Wallaschek, Primitive Music, London, 1893. 

On the general jEstuetics of primitive roan : E. Crosse, Hie 
Anfdnge der Kunsl, Freiburg I. B. 1894 ; Yrjo Him, The Origins 
0 / Art, London, 1900. yUJO HlRN. 

J^OTE ON THE USB OF PaINTINO IN PRIMI- 
TIVE Religion, — Besides the realistic and sym- 
bolic representation of his divinities or of his 
religious conceptions and aspirations by means of 
various art methods — images or statues, carvings, 
sacred dances, sacred hymns and chants— painting 
has occasionally been brought into the service of 
religion by primitive or savage man, as well as by 
his more civilized successor. The purpose of this 
note will be sufficiently fulfilled by reference to 
such painting in the Stone Age, among the rudest 
savages, and -with a semi-barbaric people. In nil 


alike the ends aimed at are precisely the same 
as those intended by the image or carving — the 
obtaining of power over or from the being repre- 
sented, the vivid depicting of the worshipful object 
or person so that the worshipper, by means of the 
picture or symbol, may have his religious sense 
re-awakened, or may also be brought into contact 
and communion with the divinity. In the first 
example to be referred to — that of the Palaiolithic 
cave-artists — the paintings are not those of divini- 
ties but of animals. Even if these had no totemistic 
significance, the pictures played a highly important 
art in the magico-religious ceremonies which, ex 
ypothesi, were performed before them. 

Within recent years, French archieologiats have 
discovered the existence of engravings and paint- 
ings of animals on the walls of caverns in P 6 rigord 
and the Pyrenees. Similar paintings were, almost 
simultaneously, found in grottoes at Altamira in 
Spain. They are executed on rocks in the darkest 

f iart of the caves, far from the entrance. Artificial 
ight must therefore have been employed in de- 
signing them, as is proved by the discovery of a 
stone Tamp ornamented ivith an incised figure of 
a reindeer, and thus dating from the Reindeer 
age of the Pateolithic epoch — the age of sinmle 
engravings with which the OTeat Glyptic perioa of 
Quaternary times terminated. Probably these wall 
engravings and paintings belong to this closing 
period also. The animals represented are mam- 
moths, reindeer, bison, oxen, horses, goats, saigas, 
etc. Some of these are engraved ; others, besides 
being engraved, have the outlines filled in with 
reddish-broira colour, or, in some cases, bluish- 
black, exactly as totemio grave-posts used by the 
American Indians have incised figures painted over 
■with vermilion ; in others the engraving lines are 
accentuated by a thin band of colour. Frequently 
a design is outlined in black, and the surface covered 
•with red ochre. We are yet ignorant how the 
colour was applied 5 it may have been daubed on 
by means of some primitive brush, or bloivn from 
tnc mouth, as is tne cose ■with some Australian 
rock-paintings. The interest of these paintings, 
for ns, consists in the theory regarding their pur- 
pose enunciated by a French savant, M. Salomon 
Keinach. He notes regarding these paintings as 
well as Quaternary art in general, that motifs 
borrowed from the animal world are the most 
numerous, and that the animals represented are 
those which form the food supply of a nation of 
hunters and fishers. They are desirable animals ; 
others, not represented, e.g. the lion, tiger, jackal, 
etc., are undesirable, and this, he believes, is not 
the result of chance. Among modem savages it is 
not uncommon to find that the image of a creature 
or object is held to give its author a prise oyer the 
object or creature through a process of mimetic 
magic. Hence many savages object to be dra'wn 
or painted. In the same way pantomimic and 
dramatic exhibitions have for their purpose the 
actual result of what is thus imitated symbolically 
(rain-making, animal-dances). Among the Central 
Australians, in order to cause a multiplication of 
such a totem-animal as the witchetty-grub, the 
members of this totem clan assemble before a rocky 
wall on which are painted great representations of 
the grab, and there they sing in cnpras, invoking 
the insect to multiply and be fruitful (Spencer- 
GUlen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 170). 
Similar ceremonies, including the depicting, more 
or less symbolically, of the desired animal, are 
employea by other clans, e.g. the emu clan. The 
blood of some members of the clan is shed on the 
ground, and on the reddened surface is painted with 
coloured earth and charcoal an emu, along xvith 
yellow and black circles representing its eggs. 
Many other totemic designs, mainly of a symbolic 
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character, are painted on rocks, and are tabu to Snake totem, when they perform the Intichiuma 
women and children. rites for the purpose of increasing the numbers of 

M. Reinach notes the fact that the Quaternary this snake species, paint partly symbolic and partly 
paintings are executed on the walls of caves far imitative designs on the ground u-ith red ochre and 
from the entrance and at the end of corridors other coloured earths and charcod. These depict 
difficult of access, as if with a view to secrecy, the mythic history of the ancestral snake, which 
Not only so, but the caves are in total darkness, is also dramatically represented (Spencer-Gillen, 
and, as has been said, the paintings must have Northern Tribes of <f. A. 302, 737). Similar 
been executed and looked at by means of artificial ground paintings are used in the Wollunqua snake 
light. Hence the impossibility of assuming that totem ceremonies. Each one represents, ‘ or rather 
they were executed for mere pleasure. They must was associated with, the various spots at which 
have had a religio-magical character, ana their the animal stood up, performed ceremonies, and 
purpose was to secure, ‘ by mapcal practices, the left spirit children behind him ’ (op. cit. p. 239). 
multiplication of the game on which depended the In this case the paintings are entirely symbolic, 
existence of the clan or tribe. Ceremonies, in and consist of concentric circles and curved lines 
which adults alone took part, were performed udth outlined in wliite dots on a ground of red or yellow 
that end in the darkest part of the cavern, entrance ochre, painted on the surface of the earth previously 
to Avhich was forbidden to the profane.’ These prepared for the purpose. Spencer and Gillen de- 
paintings formed the object of the cult, addressed scribe at some length the sacred rock-drawings of 
not to the indhdduals represented, but to the the Central Australian tribes. These, which are 
species, over which the worshippers had influence usually executed in red ochre, are mainly conven- 
W reason of the indhddual being thus depicted, tional geometrical designs, all of which, however, 
The animals, as a result of these ceremonies, would have a definite meaning to the natives who use 
multiply and would frequent the neighbourhood, them. They are seen only by the men who have 
The various sculptures and engravings of the been initiated, and are painted on the rocks near 
Reindeer age may have had such a purpose also, the place where the sacred churinga of the clan are 
while the so-called bdtons de commanacment doubt- deposited. Among other Australian tribes, draw- 
less played their part in magical and totemistic ings and paintings on the ground or on trees are 
ceremonies, as M. Bemardin had already suggested also found in connexion with the bora, or sacred 
in 1876 (Bemce Savoisienne, Feb. 1876). Thus the initiatory ceremonies, and are shoum only to the 
art of the period was neither a luxuiy nor an initiated. Sometimes gigantic figures of divine 
amusement, but the expression of a rude yet in- beings — ^Baiamai, Gunnanbuly, etc. — are outlined 
tense religion, baaed upon magico-religioua prac- in the turf or formed out of a heap of earth ; in 
ticea having for their object the attainment of the other cases sacred figures are cut in the bark of 
food supply. "Wbile we cannot admit that Palaeo- trees. Similar figures are also painted with red 
lithic man’s artistic powers were used only for ochre and pipe-clay on trees, or on sheets of bark, 
magico-religious purposes— -the beauty of some of which are then hung up on or rested against the 
his designs, and the care in reproducing exactly trees. The rock-paintings, which may or may 
what he saw, suggesting the artist pure and simple not have a religious or mythic significance, are 
— ^it could not fail that they should be frequently either stencilled by the object to be depicted being 
employed in such ways as M. Eeinoch has sug- placed against the rock, which is moistened^ and 
gested. Everywhere else this has occurred, and upon which the colour is blown or applied with a 
art has been freely enlisted in the service of both kmd of brush ; or painted in outline, the inner 
religion and magic. space being sometimes fiUed in with the same 

In the times of transition to the Neolithic age, colour, or shaded by strokes of some different 
though the brilliant art production of the earlier colour. 

period is unknown, art was again used in the cult. With the symbolism of the painted pebbles of 
This, already shown by the symbolic engravings Mas d’Azil may be compared the designs painted or 
and markings on roolm, megalithic monuments, incised on Australian cAwrinpo. The cAwriiipo is a 
etc., is further suggested by the painted pebbles piece of wood or stone of long oval shape supposed 
found by M. Piette at Mas d’Azil. Some of the to have been dropped by a spirit ancestor as be, for 
designs represent numbers, others are alphabeti- the purpose of re-incamation, entered the body of 
form signs corresponding to the letters of the later a woman. The child thus bom becomes the owner 
.iEgean and Cypriote syflabaries ; others are picto- of the churinga, which is deposited, along with thoM 
graphs, with or without a symbolic meaning. It of the other members of his totem clan, in a sacred 
is in these last that we may find the use of place. The design has in each case a dtetinctive 
painting as an accessory to the cult. Among them meaning, connected with the totem-beliefs of the 
are the cross by itself or within a circle, a circle people, and generally illustrating some incident of 
with a central dot (solar symbols, some of which the m^hic histoiy of the totem ancestor. Among 
occur as engravings on the megalithic monuments the designs are concentric curves and cirwes, 
of the Neolithic age), the serpent, tree, etc. All parallel lines, etc. These exactly resemble deaigM 
are painted with peroxide of iron upon white painted on the pebbles, which also_ resemble the 
pebbles. Later, the carved symbols of the Neo- churinga in shape, as well as those incised on the 
lithic period, e.g. the symbolic axes and female megalithic monuments of the Neolithic age. It 
figures (divinities) on the W’alls of the grottoes of has been suggested that the Azilion pebbles may 
La Marne, etc., show traces of having been covered have been the churinga of a pre-histonc totenustic 
with colour, like the carved images of later ages. people (A. B. Cook, L’ Anthropologic, xiv. 655). 

For the cave paintinffs eee L'AnOiropotogU, 1902; Bexmt In any case, the analogy of Australian sacred art 
nunstielle de Vlcole d'anthrop. 1902. JI. Eeinach’s paper shows that they had a religious value, 
will be found in L'AntA. 1003, p. 267. See also his Storv of Art For Australian art see ^eacer-GUlen, HorOitTn Tn^V 
througTiout the Ages, dtul. M. JPiette’s discoveries are described Central Australia, p. 690 G., and Native Triba, p. 

In L'Anth. vl. 835, xiv. 6431. For the symbolic car>-lngs of Stirlinar fn Report of Horn Scientific Sxpedilton, Mtaro- 
La Marne, see Cartaithac, Za Prance prihistorique, 240ff.; pologj. Pt. fv. ; R. H, Mathews, .TA/ »tr. 14Bfl., 2s9n. 

Baron de Bays, L'Archiologie prehistorigue. Among tne more cultured tribes of the 

Some Australian instances of the use of painting American continent — ZuGis, Tusayans, South Cmi- 
for magico-religious purposes have already been fomians, and Navshos — a cnrioua fcind of painting 
referred to. Among the Northern tribes of Central used as an adjnnot to certain refigiqus c® 

Australia similar paintings are used in the totemic whose purpose is nsnaUy the healing ^ ui^®^ 
ceremonies. The men of the Tholanalla or Black and which are characterized by great elaborateness 
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and length. As’ practised among the Navaho 
Indians, the ceremony continues for nine days, and 
is conducted by a theurgist and several assistants. 
Every part of the ritual has a special significance, 
and must be performed with the strictest attention 
to traditional detail, lest fatal consequences should 
ensue from the least infringement of it. Several 
men personate the gods and goddesses and take 
part in the ceremonies ; each day’s proceedings 
include pantomimic action, symbolism, offerings 
to the gods, singing of sacred chants, and prayers, 
and the whole ends with an elaborate dance. The 
whole ceremony is known as yehitchai, a Avord 
meaning ‘giant’s xmele,’ and, as in several Austra- 
lian mysteries, it is used to aAve children, Avho, on 
the eighth day, are initiated into the ceremony, and 
discover that the men personating the gods are their 
felloAv-tribesmen. The paintings are made with 
dry sand and pigments of various colours sprinkled 
on a ground of yellow sand ivith the thumb and 
forefinger of the operator. The colours used are 
yelloAV, red, white, black, and a blue prepared 
from a mixture of charcoal Avith white, red, and 
yellow sands. These colours, as well as the pictures 
themseh’es, are made according to instructions 

f iven by the gods, as the Navaho myth of ‘ The 
loating Logs’ relates. All the paintings repre- 
sent gods and goddesses, usually about three feet 
in length, and depicted in a someAvhat conventional 
manner. Face, arms, and legs are carefully done ; 
the body is long and narroAv ; each divinity is 
usually depicted Avith various emblems; a god is 
denoted by a round head, a goddess by a rect- 
angular head. Considering the method in which 
the colours are employed, the resulting picture is a 
marvellous piece of art Avork, full of minute detaUs, 
while many of the colour lines in the dress and sash 
decorations of the divinities are like threads. The 
first sand-painting is made on the fifth day of the 
ceremony, and represents three divinities; in the 
painting of the sixth day, there are_ four pairs of 
divinities, male and female, each sitting on the 
limb of a cross, with their appropriate emblems ; 
outside the painting are four gods, one on each 
side, and the Avhole is surrounded by the rainbow 
goddess. The seventh day’s painting represents 
fourteen divinities in two rows, again surrounded 
by the rainbow goddess, 25 ft. in length. Twelve 
divinities are shown in the eighth day’s painting ; 
in their midst is a huge picture of a corn-stalk, the 
main subsistence of life ; a square base and triangle 
represent clouds, and three white lines the roots of 
the com. The rainbow goddess again surrounds 
this picture. A detailed account of this last picture 
win show its symbolic nature. The divinities are 
the Zenichi, who live in a rook, represented by a 
long black parallelogram. Those parts of their 
bodies and faces Avhicii are painted red, denote red 
com ; black signifies black clouds. Zigzag lines 
on the bodies mean lightning ; certam black lines 
round the head, zigzagged with white, are doud 
baskets bolding red com. 

All these paintings are arranged on the floor of 
a medicine-lodge m which are assembled the 
invalid, the theurgist and his assistants, and cer- 
tain priidleged spectators. In each case the sick 
man is seated on the central figure of each painting, 
having previously sprinkled the design Avith sacred 
meal. Several ceremonies, chants, and prayers 
follow, during which one of the representatives of 
the gods touches the feet, heart, and head of each 
figure respectively Avith his right hand, each time 
touching the corresponding parts of the invalid’s 
body. This appears to be the Autal part of the 
ceremony, bringing the sick man into relation 
with the gods through their pictures and by their 
representative, thus transferring their power to 
him so that his disease may be overcome. This 


seems to be certain, as, before the pictures are 
obliterated at the end of the day’s proceedings, the 

eople crowd round to touch them, and then, 

avmg inhaled a breath over their hands, rub their 
bodies so that they may be cured of any malady, 
moral or physical, by the divine effluence. The 
sacred pictures thus exercise the g-Masi-sacramental 
poAver of the idol, fetish, or symbolic image, Avher- 
ever found. Being like the gods, and made, as is 
believed, according to divine directions, they have 
all the power of the gods themselves. So the 
colours used in other American Indian ceremonies 
are believed to have been originally given by the 
divine manitous (see BE, Fourteenth Annual Ee- 
port, p. 91). 

James ' Steveoson, Ceremonial qf Haejelti Dailjie and 
tlythieal Sand Paintings of the Navajo Indians, with Ulus- 
trations ot the paintings, in BE, Eighth Annual Report, 1S91. 

Reference may also be hrielly made to : (1) Zuni religious 
paintings on vessels, representing the Creation and other myths 
current among the people. The colours themselves are symbolic 
(see Cushing, Stu^ of Pueblo Pottery, 1888 ; J. VJ. Fewkes, 
Joum. of Amer. Sthnol. and Archcool. ii. 1892).— <2) Painting 
or tatulng the body (a) for magical purposes, os among the 
Aracan hul tribes and Burmese (St. John, JAI ii. 2S6 ; Symes, 
Embassy to Ava, p. 812, and others) ; (b) vnth totem designs, e.g. 
the tribes of Malacca (Haddon, Evol. in Art, p. 262f.); (e) on 
certain ceremonial occasions, os with the Australians (Spencer- 
Gillen, op. elf.) ; (d) for mourning. — (3) Painting the bodies or 
skeletons ot the dead, usually ivith red, but occasionally (Anda- 
man Islanders) with yellow— a custom which, beginning appar- 
ently in late l^Imolithic times (grottoes of Booussds-Rousses, 
Mentone), occurred frequently in the Neolithic period, and is 
found among various savages — Australians, American Indians, 
etc. (Cartailhac, La France prihistorique, lOA 292, 302 ; L’ An- 
thropologic, vi. 4 : BE, Pirst Report, p. 107 ; (Crosse, Apfange 
der Eunst, p. 42). — (4) Painting totem-designs on weapons, 
furniture, houses, totem -posts, and grave -posts (Frarer, 
Totemism). — (6) The use of picto^phs to illustrate ch^ts used 
in religious mysteries and as mnemonic symbols among the 
American Indiana (BE, Fourteenth Report, p. 107); see also 
Tatuino, Totemism. 

These various examples shoAv that, like every 
other branch of art, painting, realistic or symbolic, 
has been used by man to set forth his religious 
beliefs, to represent or symbolize his divinities, or, 
in accordance Avith his religio-magical theory of 
the universe, to gratify bis Avishes, to act as a 
protection, or to transfer the power of the person 
or object depicted to himself. ‘ Art for art’s sake ’ 
was not unlcnoAvn to primitive and savage man, 
but on the whole he made it subserve a useful 
purpose, e.ff. in bringing it under the sway of 
religion. It is thus scarcely correct to say, as 
Grosse does (An/dnge der Kumt), that the . ait of 
primitive peoples is not connected Avith religion. 
Whatever be its origin, AA’hether arising from some 
instinctive impulse to imitate the things man saw 
around him, or from some other cause, art soon 
lent itself to enhance and satisfy man’s needs. At 
the same time, the purely {esthetic pleasure on the 

art of the artist in making an artistic object or 

esign which was to be used for religious or other 
purposes must not be overlooked. 

Liieratoke.— In addition to works cited throughout tUi 
article, see Andree, Ethnologisehe Parallden, 1889; Him, 
Origins of Art, 1899. J. Ji, MACUULLOCH. 

ART (Primitive and Savage). — Before the 
acquisition of the art of AATiting by any people, 
the only method of recording facts or ideas, except 
by Avoid of mouth, is by means of some kind of 
graphic representation. The carving or draAving 
may be intended to be realistic, though, even so, 
the realism may be imperfect ; but one frequently 
finds that a suggestion of an object answers all 
the purpose of a representation of the whole 
object. Thus, an animal may be indicated by a 
limb, a zigzag may stand for the Avings of an insect, 
bird, or oat ; in other Avoids, a convention may 
thoroughly satisfy the need of expression. When 
an object is decorated with conventional designs, 
these may be so remote in form ^m their origmal 
that they are usually described as ‘geometric,’ and 
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consequently they stand the chance of no further 
interest hein^ taken in them ; whereas, if informa- 
tion be obtained from the designers, it is nearly 
always found that they have a significance that 
cannot bo discovered by inspection alone. Ex- 
perience has proved that designs which have fre- 
quently been regarded as merely decorative have 
an import that could not otherwise have been 
predicated for them. Hence, the futility of an 
endeavour to elucidate the significance of designs 
without an adequate investigation in the field. 

At the outset it must be acknowledged that 
all the designs of a ‘primitive’ people are not 
necessariljr significant. The msthetio sense which 
manifests itsmf in symmetry, balance, and decora- 
tion seems to have been present, to a greater or 
less degree, from the earliest times of which we 
have any record; and it is often quite marked 
among the less advanced peoples or the present 
day. It is useless to try to read a meaning into 
simple patterns unless we are sure of the key, 
as they may very well be nothing more than an 
expression of the artist’s feeling for beauty as he 
experiences it, or as limited by his skill or by the 
materials at his disposal. For example, it appears 
useless to attempt to extract significance from the 
patterns engmved on bones by Paleolithic man, or 
from most of the designs of other pre-historic folk. 
The same applies to the decorative art of other 
peoples ; indeed, the greater part of the decorative 
art of present-day civilization is meaningless; 
but it may for all that satisfy an artistic crav- 
ing, or at all events it is an acknowledgment of 
an aesthetic need. The particular designs, how- 
ever, may be suggested to the artist by what 
he sees around him, and he may apply them 
■without relevancy, merely .to please himself. It 
seems fairly certain that it is only among the 
culture-folk that inventive fancy has full play. 
The nature-folk may produce intricate or com- 
plicated designs, but these are nearly always 
found to be modifications or groupings of simple 
motives, and these latter are generally those which 
lie ready to hand. For example, mat-making and 
basketry are of universal occurrence where the 
materials exist for their manufacture ; the plaits 
of the former and the weaves of the latter are 
limited in number, but the various sequences give 
rise to patterns. By means of differently coloured 
strips in the original foundation or applied thereto, 
or by pigments or other devices, these patterns 
can be emphasized, or new ones produced ; but 
these are practically confined to straight and 
angled lines, chequers, and the like. These 
patterns are always before the native eye, and it 
IS no wonder that they are transferred to clubs, 
wooden bowls, or pottery. The designs are 
incidental to the technique of plait-work, but 
are inappropriate to most of the other objects to 
which they are applied, although they satisfy the 
artistic craving. The same applies to lasfiings 
and various kinds of string- and thong -work; 
sometimes carved representations of string or 
braid may be expressions of an antecedent fasten- 
ing together of separate parts, but more often they 
are merely decorative. 

Artistic representation may be solely for the 
purpose of depicting objects, or for recording events, 
or for giving information, as in the case of much 
of the interesting graphic art of the Eskimos, or of 
the ruder attempts of certain Siberian tribes. Pro- 
bably to this category belongs the pictorial art of 
the ancient cave-divellers of Western Europe, who 
painted in caves or engraved on bone the animals 
that were daily before their eyes, as did the 
Bushmen of recent times ; but the latter frequency 
depicted hunting scenes, and even fights with 
Zulus. The pictograpbs on the buSalo roves of the 


Dakotas, the most famous of the ‘ winter counts, ’ aa 
they are termed, indicate the most salient incident 
of the previous year, and thus a pictorial history 
is painted which in this case extended for about 
seventy years (Mallery, IburtA and TentA Ann. 
JRtp. Bureau EtA.). The pictorial Hazings or 
notice boards of the Alaskans gave definite in- 
formation to friends and travellers (Mallery, /.c.). 

Apart from the foregoing and the utilization of 
decorative art as an exhibition of wealth or for 
social distinction, we find that magic and religion 
have exercised a preponderating effect on the 
artistic impulse ; nor is this surpiming, considering 
the vast importance they play in the life, thought, 
and feeling of mankind. From the nature of the 
case that aspect of sympathetic magic known as 
‘homoeopathic’ lends itself to artistic treatment 
rather than does the ‘ contagious. ’ The representa- 
tion of an object is as effectual as the object itself ; 
and ns there is virtue in words and power in a 
name, so there is efficacy in a pictograph, which, 
after all, is a graphic as opposed to an oral or 
written expression. According to von den Steinen 
( Enter den NaturvdlJcem Zentral-Brasiliens, 1894), 
certain designs on a Bakairi paddle represent 
various kinds of fish, some of which are drawn 
within the meshes of a net; and the author 
believes that the object of this decoration is 
simply to bring fish close to the paddle so that 
they may be caught in the fisherman’s net. Many 
other examples of simple magical pictography 
might be cited, but the most elaborate examples 
are those recorded by Vaughan-Stevens from the 
Semang and Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. 
These are hunting jungle-folk who undoubtedly 
come under the unsatisfactory designation of 
savages. The English reader will find the fullest 
account of their extraordinary designs in Skeat 
and Blagden’s Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, 
There has been a good deal of uncertainty con- 
cerning the bona Jides oi Vaughan-Stevens, but 
these authors are inclined to credit in the main 
the explanations given by him of the engravings 
on combs and bamboos which he undoubtedly 
collected from the natives.^ Some of the Sakai 
bamboo designs represent diseases, and the whole 
design on a bamboo is intended as a prophylactic 
against a specific disease. One bamboo design 
represents the swellings ca'used by the stings of 
scorpions and the pricks of centipedes ; these 
creatures also are engraved together with an Argus 
pheasant. The significance of this bamboo is that, 
as the Argus pheasant feeds on centipedes and 
scorpions, its help is invoked against them by 
striking the bamboo against the ground. The 
decoration of one bamboo is a charm for rain ; one 
is a pictographic formula to enable a man who 
wishes to build a house to find easily the necessary 
materials ; one is supposed to protect the harvest 
and the plantations round the house from injurious 
animals ; another helps women to catch fish, and 
also protects them from poisonous ones. rUe 
Semang women possess numerous combs, whicn 
are decorated with various designs, each of whicU 
is a prophjdactic against a particular disea^. 
When a woman goes into the jungle, she inserts 
at least eight of the combs horizontally in nei 
hair, so that the disease-bearing -wind-demon, who 
is the emissary of Kari, the thunder-god, on 
meeting the protecting pattern may fall to tne 
ground ; but should the woman not -wear a corao 
with the appropriate pattern, the disease is de- 
posited on her forehead, whence it spreads oyey tne 
body. In a recent paper. Dr. Westermarck 
xxxiv. 211) has demonstrated the use of design 
in averting the malign influences of the 
in Morocco. SUver amulets and numerous dbjecw 
of everj’day use are decorated ■with crosses, an 
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groups of five knobs or two intersecting squares ; 
all these indicate the five fingers or finger-tips, 
which are employed in a gesture to throw back 
the harmful gaze of those who possess an evil eye. 
Similar designs and representations of eyes, often 
as triangles, decorate saddle-cloths, pottery, money- 
boxes, lather pouches, etc., and are embroidered 
upon or woven into the garments of the people, 
BO that at all times and from all points they, their 
animals, and their personal effects may be pro- 
tected from premeditated or casual harm. 

Professor Maspero says of the decorative art of 
Ancient Egypt: ‘The object of decoration was 
not merely to delight the eye. Applied to a piece 
of furniture, a coffin, a house, a temple, decoration 
possessed a certain magical property, of which the 
power or nature was determined by each word 
mscribed or spoken at the moment of consecration. 
Every object, therefore, was an amulet as well as 
an ornament’ (quoted ^ Goodyear, The, Archi- 
tectural Record, iii.). The lotus is the parent, 
writes Hamlin (Architect,, Rec. viii.), of a greater 
number and variety of ornament-forms than any 
other motif known. It was the most conspicuous 
and beautiful flower known to the Egyptians, and 
its intrinsic decorative value, as well as its 
importance in their mythological symbolism, ga%'e 
it an extraordinary vogue as an ornament. 
Associated as it was with Horus and Osiris, with 
the idea of Nature’s reproductive power, with the 
life-giving Nile, and with all the solar elements 
of Egyptian mythology, it was in constant and 
universal use as a symbol and amulet, both in 
its natural or concrete form, and in decorative 
representations of the flower. Whether or not its 
symbolic use as an amulet preceded or accompanied 
from the outset its decorative use as an ornament, 
it undenvent the operation of that universal law 
by_ which ornament forms lose in time their 
original significance and receive new and diverse 
applications. Hamlin also states that symbolism 
alone does not sufficiently account for the fact 
that four-fifths, perhaps nine-tenths, of the orna- 
mental patterns of Egyptian art are based upon 
the lotus j the real reason for the extraordinary 
vogue of this single ‘)notif is to be found in the 
decorative possibilities of the type itself. The 
lotus seems to have been symbolic of the sun. 
It was also largely employed in funeral rites, and 
also symbolized the resuiTection ; but this latter 
idea was associated in the Egyptian mind with 
reproductive power. As the intensely religious 
mind of the ancient Egyptians was permeated 
with the problems of death and elevated by the 
prospect of immortality, it is not surprising that 
the flower which symbolized the resurrection 
should be depicted in such profusion in their tombs 
and elsewhere. How the (Grecian artists borrowed 
this motive and transfigured it, how it was still 
further modified by the Eomans, and how it 
spread to the British Islands through Celtic and 
Scandinavian channels, ■ has been described by 
Goodyear (Architectural Record, ii. iv., ‘The 
Grammar of the Lotus’), Hamlin (loc. cit.), Coffey 
(Journ. Roy. Soc. Ant, Ireland, 1894-1895), and 
Haddon (Evolution in Art). 

■ Whereas, for our present purpose, magic may be 
regarded as a direct action by means of which 
man endeavours to accomplish his desire, religion 
is the recognition of some outside power or entity 
who can give aid directly or indirectly, or with 
whom an emotional relationship has been estab- 
lished ; though it is not always easy to distinguish 
between magic and religion. In a paper on the 
decorative art and synibolism of the Arapahos, 
who are typical Plains Indians of the W. Algonquin 
bnguistic stock, -Kroeber informs us (Biul. Am. 
lifiis. A at. JJist, xviii. pt. 1 [19U2]) that the closeness 


of - the connexion between the symbolism and tbt 
religious life of the Indians cannot well be over- 
estimated by a white man. Apart from the decora- 
tive symbolism on ceremonial objects, the making 
of what have been called tribal ornaments is regu- 
larly accompanied by religions ceremonies. Some 
styles of patterns found on tent-ornaments and 
parfleches {‘rawhide bags ’) are very old and sacred, 
because originating from mythic beings. A con- 
siderable number of oW ects are decoratM according 
to dreams or visions. Finally, ‘ all synibolism, even 
when decorative and unconnected with any cere- 
mony, tends to be to the Indian a matter of a serious 
and religious nature ’ (Kroeber, loc. cit. p. 150). 

While totemism is largely a social factor, it has 
a religions aspect which is often not far removed 
from magic. When a people is in the totemic 
stage, the human members of the kin or clan are 
prone not only to carry about with them portions 
or emblems of their totem, but to mark their body 
by paint, scarification, or tatu with realistic or 
conventional representations of their totem. Not 
only so, but they may decorate their personal be- 
longings with their totem (cf. Spencer and Gillen’s 
Native Tribes, and Northern Tribes, and the Reports 
of the Camh. Anth. Exped. to Torres Straits, vols. 
iv. V. vi.). The Western Torres Straits Islanders 
frequently engrave on bamboo, tobacco pipes, 
drums, and other objects, representations of their 
respective totems ; almost -without exception the 
latter are animals. Not only the totem animals 
are pictured, but in a few instances others as well, 
of which there is no e-vidence that they ever 
were totemic. In this case it would seem that 
the habit of animal-drawing has been extended 
from totems to a few other forms. On the adjacent 
mainland of New Guinea we find plant totems 
associated with animal totems, and they too 
appear in the decorative art. At the mouth of 
the Fly Kiver, plant totems greatly preponderate, 
and certain pipes and drums brought from some 
little distance up that river are decorated solely 
wdth plant motives. It is only when we come to 
the opposite extremity of British New Guinea — 
the Milne Bay district — and the neighbouring 
archipelagoes, that we again meet witu animal 
forms, more especially birds, frequent in decora- 
tion, carved realisticmly and conventionally, and 
modified into a wealth of -scrolls, curves, and 
circles; and once more we find totemism as a 
living cult (cf. Haddon, ‘Dec. Art of Brit. New 
Guinea ’in Roy. Irish Acad. 1894). Also in parts 
of Mehmesia, where there is .totemism, frequent 
representation of animals occurs (Stephan, Siidsee- 
kunst, 1907). It would be safe to say that where 
totemism exists there is usually an expression of 
the cult in decorative art ; but it would be very 
rash to assume totemism ivherever we find repre- 
sentation of animals or plants. 

Throughout the greater part of America the belief 
in guardian spirits has led to representations of 
the manitou, vxihubi, okki, sulia, nagual, or by 
whatever name it may be termed. More especially 
is this the case along the North-West Coast, 
where blankets, boxes, hats, spoons, pipes, as well 
as the so-called ‘ totem posts,’ are decorated or 
carved with representations of the guardian spirit 
of the owner or those of his ancestors. These 
highly esteemed and jealously guarded crests and 
emblems originated among the Salish, according 
to Hill-Tout (Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, sect. ii. 
1901), from two sources. The crest springs from 
pictographio or plastic realization of the sulia [i>i 
‘dream-totem’]. The totemic (sic) emblems and 
insignia are symbolic records of some event ot 
adventure more or less mythic in the life of tlie 
oivner or of his ancestors from whom he inherited 
them. In neither case do they regard themselvc.- 
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as descendants of their ‘ totems.’ Speaking of the 
more northern of the North Pacific group of 
peoples, Boas says (Rep. U.S. Nat. Mvs. 1896-1897) 
that each man acquires a ^ardian spirit, hut he 
can acquire only such as belongs to his clan j thus 
a person may have the general crest of his clan, 
and besides use as his personal crest such guardian 
spirits as he has acquired. This partly accounts 
for the great multiplicity of combinations of crests 
on the carvings of these people. 

Totemism frequently gives way also before an 
ancestor- or a hero-cult, and thus the human form 
makes its appearance in religious art. In the 
Papuan Gulf district the OTeat bulk of decorated 
objects are ornamented ivitTi representations, some- 
times highly conventionalized or degraded, of the 
human face (cf. Dec, Art Brit. New Guinea), In 
this district, at the initiation ceremonies, masks 
are wom to simulate the ancestral gods, and bull- 
roarers are whirled ; these and other ceremonial 
obiecta, as well as the carved wooden belts that 
only warriors may wear, are decorated with faces 
or hgures of the same apotheosized ancestors. It 
is highly significant that this is the only region of 
British New Guinea where ‘ gods’ have been evolved 
(Holmes, Jl/l/x.\xii. 426 S’.); and at the same time 
it is the only district where the human form or 
face enters at all prominently into the decorative 
art of the natives, but here the human face is the 
dominant motive. It is worthy of note that, while 
animal forms are common in art in the extreme 
west and east of British New Guinea where 
totemism is rife, and the human face in the Gulf 
district where there are ‘gods,’ in the central 
district, where, so far as is known, there is no 
religion as defined above, the decorative art is ! 
devoid of animal or human representations, and is | 
characterized by ‘ geometric ’ designs. While an ; 
ancestor-cult may develop into the worship of gods, 
the same result may be arrived at by other roads. 
In Torres Straits a hero-cult, presumably intro- 
duced from New Guinea, had invaded the original 
totemism, and we can trace the amalgamation of 
the old cult with the new, and its final disappear- 
ance and replacement by the higher religion. In 
the intermediate stage we have a strange confusion 
of the totem animal with the human hero. In the 
ritual this was symbolized by the wearing of masks 
of animal form, or of part animal and part human 
form. The same occurs also in the Papuan Gulf 
district, and occasionally these masks are repre- 
sented pictorially. There does not appear to be 
any record of a totem animal actually becoming 
metamorphosed into human form. It may have 
occurred, but, judging from the Papuan evidence, 
it is more probable that a substitution took place 
owing to contact with an ancestor- or hero-cult, 
and during the transition the demi-god would 
partake of his double ancestry. In this way we 
can explain the beast-headed divinities of ancient 
Egjrpt. That a port of the religion of ancient 
Greece had its origin in totemism may be admitted. 
The ox, the mouse, wild beasts and birds, and 
similar associates of the Olympian hierarchy, 
whatever they were to the enlightened pagans who 
endeavoured to rationalize and even to spiritualize 
them, are to us milestones which mark the road 
traversed by Hellenic religion ; the Egjqitian had 
been petrified at an earlier phase. Wlien gods had 
been evolved, it was very important for men to 
retain the remembrance of those family ties 
between them and mankind which were in danger 
of being snapped through the lengrtb to which tliey 
were drawn and the degree of attenuation which 
consequently ensued. The statements of tradition 
ns to the descent of mortals from god* are re- 
inforced by the representations of artists of the 
unlettered races, j'ust a-s they are enshrined in the 


written cosmogonies of more cultured folk, the 
main difierence being that anybody may under- 
stand the one if he knows the witten characters, 
whereas the other is practically a pictograph, and 
requires the interpretation of the natives who have 
the traditional knowledge of the symbols. We are 
probably justified in assuming that very early in 
time the custom existed (still widely spread among 
backward peoples) of carving or painting the pedi- 
gree of^ the man from the god, of the human from 
the dhdne, as at a still earher time the reverse pro- 
cess had taken place. Gill states that significance is 
‘invariably attached to ancient Polynesian carving’ 
(J ottings from the Pacific, 223). Several investiga- 
tors have studied the peculiar wood-carving of the 
Hervey Islanders (Haddon, Evolution in Art), and 
many of the designs can be sho^vn to be modifica- 
tions of the human figure. Stolpe says : ‘ Ancestor- 
worship is a characteristic feature of Polynesian 
religion. The souls of the departed become the 

f uardian spirits of the survivors. Their worship 
emanded a visible form . . . it appears tome that 
the peculiarly hafted stone adzes of the Hervey 
Islands have a religions signification, that they are 
especially connected with ancestor-worship, and 
that they were probably the very symbols under 
which this worship was performed ’ ( Y^r, 1890, 232, 
234). Colley March first suggested that the carved 
shafts of the sacred paddles and adzes were pedigree- 
sticks, the patterns being ‘ the multitudinous human 
links between the divine ancestor and the chief of 
the living tribe ' (JAI xxii. 324), This seems to be 
a probable explanation of these beautiful carvings, 
which thus illustrate the origin of man from his god, 
and his continued connexion with and dependence 
upon him. What more can religious art teach ? 

SjTnbolism is a imiversol method of religious 
expression, and most of the decoration in con- 
nexion udth shrines and altars has this significance. 
Primitively this was entirely the case, as may 
be seen from the researches of Cushing, Fewkes, 
Voth, Stevenson, and others on the rmigion and 
ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians of New Me.xico 
and Arizona (S, IS, SI, and SS BBEW ; Field 
Golumh. Mus., Anth, Ser. iii. ; Joum. Am. Eth. 
and Arch, i.-iv. ; Am. Anthropologist, and JAFL, 
various vols.). The sand - paintings, decorated 
i tablets, and other ornamented ceremonial oMects 
appear to be not merely representations of the 
desires of the worshippers, or pictures of the gods 
and their attributes, but many may be regarded as 
actual pictorial prayers. The Huiohol of Mexico 
also spends a great part of his life at ceremonies 
and feasts, many of which are for making^ rain. 
Very important in the religious life of the Huiohqls 
is the use of the hikuli, a small cactus known in 
the south-western United States as ‘ mespal 
buttons.’ The plant is considered as the votive 
^wl of the god of fire, who is the principal god 
of the Huichols, and it has to be procured every 
year, or there will be no rain. Hence conventional 
representations of this stimulating, colour-vision- 
producing plant are placed on ceremonial objects 
or painted on the face. Tliere are numerous other 
gods. Beligious feeling pervades the_ thoughts of 
tbe Huichol so completely that every bit of decora- 
tion he puts on the most trivial of bis everyd^ 
garments or utensils is a request for some benefit, 
a prayer for protection against evil, or an expresnon 
of adoration of some deity. As Lumlioltz says ( un- 
known Mexico, 1903, ii.204 fli), the people 
cany their prayers and devotional sentiments yitn 
them in visible form. Girdles and ribbons, inas- 
much as they are considered as rain-serpents, are 
in themselves prayers for rain and for the results 
of rain, namely, good crops, health, and life ; also 
the designs on these objects may imitate tne 
markings on the backs of the retu reptiles. vi 
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similar significance are patterns composed of repre- feathers, decorated with the art which was a 
sentations of conventionalized or vestigial double national characteristic of this marvellous people, 
water-gourds, or of the fire-steel which represents The most striking remains of ancient American 
the great god, or of the toto flower which grows Indian weaving, however, which even include lace 
during the wet, corn-producing season, and there- and drawn work, are those presen'ed in the 
fore becomes a prayer as well as a symbol for com. great Peruvian necropolis of Ancon, near Lima, 
The eye is the symbol of the power of seeing and where the elaboration of the designs and the rich- 
understanding unknown things, and ‘god’s eyes’ ness of the colouring surpass all_ other examples of 
are commonly combined with other designs in American textile art (see W. Eeiss and A, Striibel, 
woven pat*'ems, in order that the eye of the god The Necropolis of Ancon in Pent, tr. by A. H. 
may rest on the wearer (Lumholtz, Memoirs Am. Keane, 3 vols., Berlin, 1880-1887). 

Mus. Nat, Sist, iii.). Thus these people are The general course of development of wearing desigus anong 
literally clothed in prayers. the Peruvians is thus summarized by Wiener (Pirou et Bolivie, 

Litebaiorb.— G eneral subject; H. Balfour, The Evolution p. 636 f.): ‘Les dtoifes les plus simples ont pour omementsde 
of Decorative Art, Lend. 1893 ; A. C. Haddon, Evolution in simples lignes droites paraliyes, d'autres des lignes crois^es. 
Art, Lond. 1895 (with numerous references) ; F. Boas, ‘ The '1 

Deo. Art of N. Am. Indians ' in Fop. Set. J/onf5fy, Oct. 1003 ; d’abo- . ... ■■ .... 

Bull. Am. Mm, Sat. Hist, ix.; ‘Prim. Art* in Am. Hus. la rep ^ . L ■ ".1 

Joum. iv. ; Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art, Lond. ilever Onalement i ]a reprdsentation de I'homme. Cependant 
1895. Few of these deal with the relation of religion to les diflicultis techniques empSchaient le iibre d^veloppement 
art. A. C. Haddon. ligne. La courbe est toujours remplacde par une ligne 

cent fois brisie et se mouvnnt sulvant des angles droits. O'est 

ART (American). — The art of the American 
Indiana, like their architecture, is of many varieties 
and many grades. The chief forms are weaving, 
basketry, pottery, carving and sculpture, painting, 
metallurgy and jewellery, and mosaics, which may 
be taken up in the order named. 

I. Weaving. — The art of weaving is found 
among many North American Indian tribes, partic- 
ularly in the south and west, although some, such 
as the Apaches, are unacquainted ivith it. The 
material for the loom is very divergent in character. 

The Menomonis, an AJgonquian stock, form their 
thread from the inner bark of young basswood 
sprouts, while the southern and south-western 
tribes use cotton, and the Kwakiutls of the north- 
west coast employ wool, hair, and even birds’ 
feathers. The fabrics produced by the looms of 
the Western American Indians are woven with 
extreme closeness, and the colours are very gaudy, 
although the blankets for ordinary use are dark 
blue and white, or black and white, or are even 
left the natural colour of the wool. The figures, 
both in the Navaho blankets and in the olosmy re- tons ’ (Mason, in Hodge, Handbook of American 
lated Hopi work, are frequently elaborate, ana the Indians, i. 138). Ivory and amber beads were 
efiect is pleasing. It is among these two tribes, used by the Eskimos, while turquoise was carved 
indeed, that weaving is best developed in North into ornaments in the south-west, in Arizona, and 
America. The native colours of the Navahos, who in New Mexico. The principal uses of beads were 
are able to make blankets that are impervious to personal adornment, the decoration of vessels and 
rain, are red, yellow, and black, but here, as in the of articles of dress, as _ insignia of office, as 
Orient, chemical dyes have largely impaired the records of intertribal treaties and other important 
excellence of native workmanship. Most of the events, and as money. In the lost two uses the 
weaving is done by the souaws, who make up their strings of beads are known as wampum. Tlie 
designs, which are largely in angles and straight value of beads naturally varied considerably, 
lines, as they go along, occasionally tracing model Pink shells were especially prized, while in New 
patterns in the sand. Considerable 85 Tnbolism England dark purple wampum was made from the 
attaches to the designs. The square with four small round spot in the inside of the quahoy shell, 
knit comers represents the four quarters of heaven The northern Pacific tribes affected dentalium 
and the four wmds, thus corresponding to the use shells. But here, as in blanket weaving, the 
of the siuastika in America ; while the <a«-cross invasion of the whites brought modifications, and 
is a symbol of protection and a prayer to the Great glass beads and silver coins (the latter particularly 
Spirit. A spiral is said to typify the purified soul among the Navahos) are now extensively worked 
and a double spiral the struggles of the soul. The up into ornaments. Woven beadwork is found 
colours, in like maimer, have a religious signifi- among the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Apaches, and 
cance ; so that black is the symbol of water (also other tribes, the Sioux preferring geometric 
indicated by wavy lines), or the female principle, designs, while the Winnebagoes and others are 
and red the sign of fire, the male element. The noted for their designs of flowers and animals. 
Chilkat blankets of the Alaskan coast, Avoven in Closely akin to beadwork is quillwork, especially 
elaborate and artistic figures, with a warp of cedar- among the Plains Indians (now done in its parity 
bark tivine and a woof of mountain-goat wool, ore by few except the Eskimos, the tribes of the 
also important in this connexion. Tbe designs on north-west coast, and the northern Athapascans) 
these blankets, as might be expected, are very which, in its turn, is supplemented by feathenrork’ 
like those on the totem-poles and other carvings the latter carried, as already noted, to its highest 
of the north-west coast. The natives of the perfection among the Aztecs. ’ ° 

Antilles were also acquainted with weaving, and 2 . Basketry.— Like weaving, basketry is largelv 
even made cotton puppets in which the bones of the work of women among the American In^ns 
the dead were placed. Among tbe Aztecs weaving Its forms are classified By Mason (‘ Aboritrinai 
was highly developed, a conspicuous part of the American Basketry,’ in ItepoH of the UniteA 
adornment of the warriors being mantles of woven States National Museum for 190S pp 22S-268) bSa 


ninsi qiie le cr5no devlent une pyramide & gradins, quo rooil 
devient un rhorobolde, le nez un triangle, la liouche un quadri- 
lattre.* Yet, despite the restrictions necessarily Imposed on 
the Peruvian artists, their figures of men, animals, and other 
objects have a distinct charm, and frequently suggest in many 
respects the products of the Orient. 

Mention should also be made, in connexion with 
weaving, of the bead-work of the American Indians. 
The primitive basis of this form of art may well 
have been pebbles, seeds, nuts, claws, teeth, and 
similar objects of adornment, which continued to 
be employed side by side uith the more artistic 
beads. ‘ Beads of marine or fresh- water shells were 
made by grinding off the apex, as in the case of 
dentalium, or the unchanged shells of bivalves 
were merely perforated near the hinge. Pearls 
were bored through the middle, and shells were 
cut into disks, cylinders, spheres, spindles, etc. 
In places the columellra of large conchs were 
removed and pierced through the long diameter 
for stringing. Bone beads were usually cylinders 
produced by cutting sections of various lengths 
from the thigh or other parts of vertebrate skele- 
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•woven and coiled. The former is subdivided into attempt to discover an alphabet in this primitive 
checker- work, twilled, and wicker-work, wrapped, art would be useless, for each tribe adapts old and 
and t-wined, the latter further occurring as plain new standard forms to its own concept myths’ 
t^yined, twilled twined, crossed or divided warp (Mason, p. 315). From the wealth of symbolic 
■with tAvined Avork, bird-cage Aveaving, and various baskets Elusion may be made to representations 
forms of three-strand tAVining. Coiled basketry of the Com Maiden (Palahiko marm) on Hopi 
included the following: coiled Avork Avithout basketry, and to the four birds of the cardinal 
foundation, simple interlocking coils Avith founda- points on trays of the same marvellous people, as 
tion, single-rod foundation, tAvo-rod foundation, Avell as to Navaho baskets Avith four crosses Avhich 
rod-and-splint _ foundation,^ three-rod foundation, give a double symbolism of the four cardinal 
sglint foundation, grass-coil foundation, and Fue- points. Here the colours also are symbolic, and 
gian stitches (the buttonhole stitch). The forms it is interesting to note, in this connexion, that 
of American baskets are equally various, ranging the Pomos of north - Avestem California have, 
from flat trays, as among the Tulares of CentrM according to J. W. Hudson (quoted from MS. 
California or the Hopi food trays, Avhich are little by Mason, op. cit. p. 328), the folloAiung colour 
more than Avoven mats, to the elaborate Avater symbolism : red, bravery, pride (personified fay the 
jugs of the_ same Hopis. The baskets are richly Avoodpecker) ; yelloAv, amatory success, gaiety, 
adorned Avith shells, beads, feathers, and the fidelity (lark) ; blue, demoniac cunning, perfidy 
like,_as Avell as coloured Anth dyes and painting, (jay); green, astuteness, discretion, Avatchfulness 
and interAvoyen Avith materials of different colours, (duck) ; black, conjugal love, beauty (quail) ; and 
Basketry is used in America for the most varied AV'hite, riches, generosity (Avampum). The sivastika 
purposes, as for transportation, cradles (especially and labyrinth motifs are also found, 
on the Pacific coast), armour (as among the Massa- The relative perishability of basketry is obvious ; 
AA'omekes of Chesapeake Bay), clothing (particu- and it is equally evident that its use Avas far more 
larly the basket hats of the Thlinkets, Haidas, and AAdde-spread in America than the extant remains 
Hupas of the Avest coast), preparing and serving Ai'ould imply. It existed, for example, among the 
food, building (as among the Pomos of north- Pequots of Connecticut and the tribes of Virginia ; 
Avestern California), furniture, trapping, general fragments are found in the mounds of Ohio ; and 
receptacles, and in burial. Baskets likeAAUse play the means of re-constructing its designs in the 
an important part in the ceremonial of the Hopis, Mississippi valley will be noted in the folloAving 
as in the * basket-dances,’ the same tribe also section. Baskets Avere likeAvise knoAvn, according 
including among its masks some made of basketry, to the early explorers, among the Antilleans, some 
The decoration on North American basketry is of them so interwoven Anth leaves as to be Avater- 
reduced by Mason (op. cit. p. 295) to the folloAving proof. Not only Avere baskets used in many re- 
motifs ; lines in ornament, squares or rectangles, ligious ceremonies, but, like the Orinoco tribes, the 
rhomboidal figures, triangles, polygonal elements, Antilleans often preserved the skulls of the dead 
and complex patterns. Here the type of weaving in baskets made specially for the purpose.^ 
adopted necessarily conditions the general style Throughout South America basketry is found, 
of decoration, the simplest being that obtained Thus, the Indians of Guiana make excellent 
from checker-Avork, and perhaps the highest being baskets, Avhich they adorn, as in North America, 
such coiled basketry as tliat of the Smishans and Avith geometrical figiwes. Along the Amazon the 
Tulares. The decoration thus obtained may be baskets receive their ornamentation primarily 
heightened by the use of colours and by the from the rectangles formed in weanng — another 
addition of feather-AVork, bead-AVork, sliell-AVork, interesting proof of tbe influence of the older on 
and the like. But to convey an idea of the vast the younger art. These designs, it should be 
variety of design and colour of American Indian noted, are extended to painting and draAving, and 
basketry Avithout several hundred illustrations are apparent even in the draAvings of ncten, fish, 
would be impossible, and reference can therefore and birds made by the Indians of this region 
only be made to the monograph of Mason already (Schmidt, Ihdiancrstudien in Zentralhrasilien, 
cited and to the bibliogra^iy g^ven by him (qp. cit. Berlin, 1905, pp. 330-418), Avhile some of the 
pp. 646-648), as Avell as to his Indian Basketry Avooden masks of the Amazonian Indians htye 
(2 vols., London, 1905) in their ornamentation obvious analogues Anth 

Allusion has been made to the fact that basketry tbe more primitive Avoven masks. Of Perunan 
is employed in ritual, particularly in the Hopi basketry many specimens are knOAvn, particularly 
women’s festivals, celebrated in September and from the great necropolises, but they pr^ent 
October respectively, of Lalakoiiti and OAvakiilti scarcely any features not already knoAra from 
(Fewkes, in 81 BBBW pp. 22 f., 58). Symbolism North America. 

in American Indian ba^etry is noAv confined to 3. Pottery — The first utensil for holding water, 
the western part of the continent; yet, even among grains, etc., at least in_ some cases, Avas the gonra, 
those tribes and stocks AA’hich noAV show merely Avhich aa'bs often slung in basketry for conA'enience, 
decorative designs in their basketry, symbolism or reinforced Avith reeds or_ grasses, Im^f 
still exists, ‘ for Avith Algonquian, Siouan, KioAA’an, with earth or clay. It is not impossible that Avuen 
the substitutes for basketry, rawhide receptacles, these clay-covered gourds Avere left in the sun, tne 
as well as moccasins, cradles, and objects in three gourds Avere found to crack, Avhile the clay became 
dimensions, are covered Avith idealism in painting hardened. For a time pottery was occoraing^ 

and embroidery’ (Mason, op. cit. p. 318). The made by covering gourds and basketry AWh clay, 

chief modem symbolic basket-makers are the the former being destroyed by heat, and tne latter 
Hopis, the Thlinkets (of. the similar designs on the retaining, in its hardened form, its ongmal 
Chilkat blankets), the Salishans, and the tribes and the markings of its former mould. otiil 
of northern California and southern Oregon. It the mould avos no longer used, since clay contoimng 
must be borne in mind, hoAvever, that the same sand or particles of shell com d easily M mim 
design may represent totally different concepts into the familiar shapes, and then be ° 
among different tribes, and that the conventionali- the requisite firmness. It is significant, , 
ration is carried to such an extreme that only the connexion, that the Navabos still term ea - 
makers themselves can truly interpret them, for ware pots kle-it-tsa, or ‘mpd baskets, tnim r b 
‘ to appreciate symbolism fully one must knoAV nizing the fact that American ^ «niir«e 

the sign, hear the story, and then study the skies, development of basketiy. In the ,. 

the landscape, and the social enAuronment. To of development, resinous gams Avere p 
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clay vessels -while still hot, thus forming a glaze 
which enabled the othenvise porous receptacles 
to hold liquids. As pottery gradually evolved, 
moulds were dug in the wound, and clay ovens : 
were constructed in the hill - sides. The coUed j 
basketry, noted above, also finds its application { 
in pottery, as among the Hopis, who both coil | 
ropes of damp clay around a wicker nucleus and 
construct similar vessels by freehand modelling. 
It has already been stated that basketry was more 
wide-spread in America than the extant remains 
would indicate, and proof of this is afforded^ by 
many specimens of the pottery of the Mississippi 
valley, where casts taken of the clay vessels reveal 
the pattern of the basket shell on which they 
were constructed. There is, however, no decisive 
evidence that the potter’s wheel was known in 
aboriginal America. 

Pottery was primarily used for storing, cooking, 
and transporting food and water, later being used 
in religious ceremonial, and formed into various 
fancy figures, as masks, gaming implements, and 
even toys. Burial urns are also found in the 
Mississippi valley, and clay pipes are common, 
particularly among the Iroquois. In general, it 
may be said that the pottery of North America 
decreases steadily, in both quality and quantity, 
as one goes toward the north, until among the 
Eskimos it is represented only by lamps of the 
rudest description. The farther south one pro- 
ceeds, on the other hand, the more abundant 
and excellent the pottery becomes, thus further 
exemplif^ng the fact that the peoples of Mexico, 
Yucatan, and Peru stood at the acme of all pre- 
Columbian American civilization. Pottery is a 
characteristic, moreover, of a sedentary people, and 
would thus find less use among the comparatively 
nomadic stocks and tribes of the northern parts of 
the American continent. 

The shapes of the pottery of North America are 
numerous and, in many cases, artistic. Vases, 
dishes, and cups occur with especial frequency, 
either plain or -with handles, the vases being both 
completely open and partially covered at the top. 
Bottles have also been found, as in Arkansas, and 
early writers on America relate that they saw 
earthenware drums in use, these being now repre- 
sented in part by the earthenware rattles used in 
the ritual, as by the Pueblo tribes. At least one 
case of earthenware burial-caskets is kno-u-n from 
Tennessee, and funeral jars with obvious death- 
masks are not uncommon in the Mississippi valley. 
The anthropological value of the latter form of 
pottery needs no comment. Frequent and most 
mteresting forms of pottery are the figurines of 
fish, turtles, birds, and animals. It is noteworthy 
that these figurines are restricted to Pueblo Indians, 
who, indeed, represent the zenith of American 
pottery north of Mexico. It would be impossible 
within reasonable limits to give any detailed 
account of the forms of either construction or 
decoration of American pottery, whether in the 
northern or the southern continent. In the most 
primitive specimens of North American pottery 
there were merely the marks of the wicker mould. 
The early ornament of the coiled clay vessels was, 
as might be expected from their form and model 
of construction (see above), a direct imitation of 
the patterns of the basketwork vessels. With 
further progress the impress made by the fingers 
of the designer gradually came to have regular 
modifications, which resulted in producing artistic 
patterns of more or less regularity. The rope cofib, 
at first pinched involuntaiBy, were later puiposely 
thus modified into regular designs, a Pnebm pot, 
for example, having the pinch marks so obliterated 
as to leave rows of tnangles attached to each 
other at the comers. A’'arious tools were likewise 


employed, pointed ones for incising and gouges for 
scraping, as well as many varieties of stamps for 
impressing designs upon the clay before baking. 
Examples of fictile ware have been found, especially 
in Arkansas, engraved, after being burned first, 
■with designs of true artistic merit. 

The most common mode of decorating pottery, 
however, was to give the vessel a wash of fine 
clay, -which was painted in various colours and 
designs, as well as polished, before the pottery 
was finally burnt. This was particularly the case 
among the Pueblo and Ai-kansas Indians. There 
is a -wide range of colour, especially white, black, 
red, bro-wn, yellow, and green. The designs are 
so numerous as scarcely to admit of classification ; 
hut as the material or baskets led most easily to 
the production of right-angled decoration, so in 
the pottery circles and curves form a prominent 
feature. At the same time, angular designs are 
not uncommon, doubtless derived from basket 
patterns ; and both angular and curved decorations 
appear -with great frequency on one and the same 
specimen. V^le many of the patterns are purely 
ornamental, and while representations of bircJs 
and animals seem, at least in many coses, to be 
simply decorative, other figures on Pueblo pottery 
possessed religious symbolism. The three ‘ lines of 
life’ occur, for instance, on a food bowl from 
Ghevlon, which site also shows raincloud symbols 
on another bowl. The raincloud symbol, indeed, 
is well-nigh as important on Pueblo pottery as 
in the ritual of tlie Hopis and kindred tabes. 
The chief raincloud symbols in the modem Hopi 
ritual are the rectangle (usually appearing as 
a stepped triad), the semicircle (Mso usually 
in triads), and the triangle. These and similar 
symbols occur frequently in ancient Pueblo pottery, 
as on a food bowl from Four-mile Buin \ and on 
another bowl from Homolobi the sxoastiha (typify- 
ing the four cardinal points), on a red ground, 
is surrounded by a slate-coloured margin, each 
arm of the swastika pointing to straight red lines 
representing rain, and the intervening sub-quarters 
being occupied by three wavy red lines each. 
These few examples may serve to indicate the 
wealth of symbolism which may be traced on 
Pueblo pottery. Nor must it be forgotten that 
many designs which at first blush seem merely 
decorative are in reality fraught -with deep religious 
sjnnbolism. Here, in connexion with the pictures 
of birds and other living creatures, the investi- 

f ator -will do well to bear in mind the -words of 
'e-wkes : ‘In all these representations of mythical 
animals the imagination had full sway. It was 
not the bird with which the artist was familiar 
through observation, but a monstrous creation of 
fancy, distorted by imaginations — real only in 
legends — that the potter painted on the vessels. 
Hence, we cannot hope to identify them, unless we 
are familiar -with the mythology of the painters, 
much of which has perished. The comparatively 
large number of birds on the ancient pottery 
indicates a rich pantheon of bird gods, and it is 
instructive to note, in passing, that personations 
of birds play important parts m the modem cere- 
monies which have been introduced into Tusayan 
from the south’ (S2 SBBW, pt. 1, p. 146 f.). 

Numerous specimens of pottery have also been 
found in Porto Eico, Santo Domingo, St. Kitts, 
Grenada, Trinidad, etc. This is, in general, coarse, 
unpainted, and rude. The most usual decorations 
are incised lines or relief figures, the former being 
preferably lines (especiaUy parallels), triangle^ 
spmals (rare), and circles. There are no traces 
of either painting or slip. The pottery of Porto 
Eioo and Santo Domingo is distinctly characterized 
by an indentation of the extremity of each line 
in rectilinear decoration by ‘a shallow pit that 
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was apparently made with the same instrament 
as the line itself ; or it was sometimes slightly 
separated from the end of the Une’ (Fewkes, in 
SB RBEW p. 180). Pottery from St. Kitts, on the 
other hand, shows red ware with a fine superficial 
polish and incised lines filled ivith white pigment. 

The art of painting pottery is also known among 
the South American Indians of the central Amazon 
and Guiana, the latter tribes adorning their pottery 
with Juices extracted from the bark or various trees, 
thus making crude designs of animals or geometric 
figures in red, broum, black, and other colours. 

North of the Isthmus of Panama pottery was 
carried to its highest development among the 
Aztecs, Zapotecs, Mayas, and kindred peoples. 
There not only vessels of various exquisite shapes 
and of a noteworthy degree of finish were made, 
but also elaborate funeral jars and water-pipes, 
and life-size fibres of terra-cotta. Some of the 
Zapotec funeral urns are 20 inches in height, and 
are fashioned in the conventional forms of the 
sculpture of this region — a feat all the more difficult 
when the material used for the modelling is home 
in mind. In South America the most elaborate 
fictile ware is found in Pern. Dishes and vases 
of all shapes, some of them of great intricacy of 
design and decoration, are found in large numbers. 
The forms of various fmits, animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes are represented mth much fidelity, 
and clay vessels in human shape abound. The 
most important of the latter class are those which 
represent the head only; and while many are 
evidently conventional, others are plainly intended 
for portraits, and are thus valuable for a study of 
ancient Peravion physiognomy. Groups were also 
represented; and fidelity to nature, which was 
the aim of the ancient potters of Peru, was in- 
creased by making some of their vessels a kind of 
mechanical toy, which could give a sound imitating 
the cry of the animal or bira represented, similar 
figurines also being found in Central, and even in 
North, America. A noteworthy form of Peruvian 
pottery was the water-jar, an article of prime im- 
portance in so arid a country. One of the chief 
forms is the twin bottle ; and it has been suggested 
that one reason for the intricate shape of many 
Peruvian jars was the desire to prevent insects, 
etc,, from finding their way into the interior. The 
pottery was often paiutea or engraved just as it 
was dryin", after the clay itself had first been 
mixed with powdered ashes, carbon, or graphite, 
while in more common ware chopped straw was 
also employed. The decoration was, for the most 
part, purely conventional, although important ex- 
ceptions are not lacking. The symbolism, which 
may well have existed, is not as yet worked out. 

4. Carving and sculpture. — The carving and 
sculpture of the American Indians are still more 
limited than pottery in territory. This is but 
natural, in consideration of the fact that wood and 
stone are far less tractable substances than the 
clay of the potters. Excepting on the north-west 
coast, sculptured figures are rare, although a few 
rough heads have been found as far east as New 
Jersey. Among the so-called ‘mound-builders’ 
the tobacco-pipe attains a considerable degree of 
artistic development, and among the Eskimos rude 
carvings on ivory, copied in the scrimshaws of the 
whalers, frequently represent the forms of animals 
and other objects with remarkable fidelity. In the 
Mississippi valley carved shell gorgets have been dis- 
covered, which, in some cases, are curiously similar 
to Aztec work. Eude shell masks are also found, 
some as far east as Virginia. The most important 
specimens of North American Indian carving, how- 
ever, are found among the tribes of the north-west 
coast, such as the Haidas, Thlinketa, and Kwakiutls, 
who are also skilful engravers on slate and metal. 


The totem-poles of these tribes are most elaborate, 
and are sometimes covered almost to their full 
height, which frequently reaches 50 feet, with re- 
presentations of totemistic animals, bir^, or fish. 
In addition to the totem-poles, the posts of the 
houses on the north-west coast are also elaborately 
carved, and both they and the totem-poles are 
gaudily painted in red, yellow, black, and other 
primary colours. Here, too, belong the wooden 
masks of the same tribes, which, like the totem- 
poles and the carved posts supporting the main 
rafter of the house, have religious significance, 
and suggest in design the basketry of the region 
and the Chilkat blankets. The Haida canoes 
are also elaborated, carved, and decorated ivith 
totemistic and other religious designs. The Pueblo 
Indians, so advanced in other respects, were 
singularly deficient in carving and sculpture, and 
there is a wide extent of territory from the Haidas 
to the Aztecs (except for a few stone whale-killer 
figurines among the Santa Barbara Indians of 
the southern California coast) before any real 
examples of these arts are found. It is only 
among the Aztecs, Toltecs, Zapotecs, and_ Mayas, 
moreover, that any carving or sculpture is found 
actually to be artistic. The elaboration of the Aztec 
calendar stone and of the sculptures of Palenque, 
Chiriqui, and Copan are unsurpassed in any part of 
the American continent, being far superior even 
to Perurian art. Individualistic statues, likewise. 


occur in these regions, and the walls of temples are 
elaborately sculptured. The close connexion be- 
tween sculpture and painting is exemplified in the 
resemblance of the carved figures to the pictures in 
Aztec and Maya manuscripts. Carving in wood 
was known in ancient Mexico, but naturally few 
examples of it have survived. Large stone figures 
are found from Mexico to Nicaragua, terminating, 
towards the south, in the idols of Zapatero and 
Pensacola and elsewhere, some of them 12 ft. high. 
They are, however, rude in structure, and far in- 
ferior to the polished productions of the Mayw. 
The archaeological remains of Porto Rico and the 
neighbouring islands, which have become knoivn 
from the researches of Jesse W. Fewkes in 1902- 
1904 (contained in his ‘The Aborigines of Port® 
Rico and Neighboring Islands,’ m SB EBEW 
pp. 3-220), give some striking contributions to 
American art from a region hitherto imperfectly 
explored. The remains are rude artistically, yet 
they serve to supplement our knowledge of the 
Orinoco tribes, with which he justly holds Antillean 
civilization to be connected. Here mention may 
first be made of stone pestles, chiefly from Santo 
Domingo, adorned vuth rude heads and figures of 
animals, birds, and men, the type being unlike 
any found in any other part of America. Besides 
objects more or less familiar elsewhere, such as 
beads, pendants, stone balls (perhaps used as root- 
weights or fetishes), small stone_ heads and discs 
with human faces, stools (recalling the forms m 
South America), pillar stones (generally •mth rougn 
and grotesque attempts to represent the human 
form), and rude wooden idols (some possibly im- 


lorted by the Spaniards from Africa for the neg™ 
laves), there are three classes of sculptwe wliic 
•re apparently peculiar to this region. 
hree-pointed stones (either plain or with 
lirds, beasts, reptiles, or men, restricted t 
ar to Porto Rico and the eastern end of Jsanro 
lomingo), stone ‘collars,’ and ‘elbow stones, 
[■he first are regarded by Fewkes {op. cit. y 
as clan idols or images of tutelay totems, 
astoned to some tmknoivn object; and ry® 
lass may have been connected with the co"®” 
op. cit. pp. V12r-m). Ihere thus remain the 
wllars,’ which are either massive ovals or eienae 
vates, and either partially decorated or pmm 
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Their use is entirely problematical (of. Fewkes, 
op. cif. pp. 167-172) ; but similar objects have been 
found in Totonac ruins in eastern Mexico. They 
are accordingly held by Fewkes [S5 JRBEW 
pp. 251-261) to be connected with the Aztec 
‘sacrificial yokes,’ which he seems inclined to 
regard as fertility symbols (of. the more conven- 
tional view advanced, perhaps incorrectly, by the 
present witer in art. ALTAR [American], above, 
p. 336). At all events, the problem of the real 
meaning, of these ‘collars,’ which measure as high 
as 19 by 17 in., can as yet scarcely be said to be 
solved. 

Turning to South America, one finds rough 
carvings on trees among the Indians of Central 
Brazil, while their chairs are made in the shape of 
birds, and they have vessels in the form of various 
birds, bats, fishes, and tortoises. On the Chaco, on 
the other hand, art consists only in scratching 
natural objects roughly on gourds and making 
rude topographical scenes (Grubb, Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, London, 1004, 
p. 98). Among the most remarkable sculptures, if 
such they may be called, of the South American 
Indians are those of the natives of Guiana. One 
of the most typical of these is on Temehri Kock in 
the Corentyn river, and measures 13 feet in length 
by 6 feet 7 inches in width. The carving represents 
a number of figures of men, monkeys, snakes, and 
the like, and mso has simple combinations of two 
or three curved lines. The firares are in all cases 
extremely rude, and those or less importance are 
sometimes painted instead of carved. Some of 
these carvings are of comparatively recent date, 
for one at Ihla de Pedra in the Bio Negro repre- 
sents a Spanish galley (of. Im Thum, Among the 
Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 391-410). 
The sculptures of the ancient Peruvians, although 
naturally superior to any others of the South 
American continent, were, as already noted, far 
inferior to the work of the Aztecs and their 
neighbours. Expert cyclopean architects though 
they were, they were but indifferent sculptors, 
and even the few specimens of wood carving which 
are still extant are but rough work. Like the 
Central Brazilian Indians, the Peruvians paid con- 
siderable attention to their chairs, and specimens 
have been preserved which are supported by figures 
of some artistic merit. Chairs of similar form are 
also found in Nicaragua and Porto Bico. A few 
admirable granite heads have been found, as at 
Pashash ; and the fountain of Quonnacha is, at 
least at first sight, a remarkable work of art. 
Nevertheless, the rudeness of the head of a 
porphyry idol, now at Collo-CoUo, and the shape- 
lessness of the granite statues of Tiahuanaco, 
when contrasted with the Maya sculptures of 
Copan, bespeak most clearly the inferiority of 
the Peravians in this form of art. The elaborate 
sculptures on the buildings, moreover, are far 
less frequent than among the Aztecs and their 
congeners. 

5. Painting. — This art, at least in its crude forms, 
doubtless prevailed through most of the North 
American continent ; but the best modem examples 
are to be found among the Indians of the IVest. 
The tribes of the north-west coast, where, as just 
noted, carving in wood is relatively highly de- 
veloped, paint their totem-poles, canoes, chests, 
batons, and other objects in gaudy colours, while 
the Hopis and other Pueblo peoples are also 
acquainted vrith this art, as is shown by the 
masks, often of leather or basketry, and garments 
.used in the personations of the gods in the great 
winter festivals. In like manner, much of the pot- 
tery discovered in the ‘clifl-dwellings’ is painted, 
frequently in conventional designs of pleasing effect 
and with the general systems of symbolism noted 


above (p. 829'’). Among the Aztecs and related 
peoples the manuscripts stUl extant are painted 
with considerable skill, but with the high colouring 
characteristic of so much of early art. As if to 
atone for - their somewhat curious deficiency in 
painting, however, the inhabitants of ancient 
Mexico were noteworthy for their skill in mal^g 
pictures of trees and flowers, and even copies of 
European paintings, in mosaics of feathers, with 
a degree of excellence which aroused the admira- 
tion of the Spanish invaders (see above, § i ; and cf. 
Mason, in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, 
i. 455 f., and the biblioCTaphy there given). The 
Peruvians also possessed the art of painting; but 
among them, as among the Aztecs, it was unde- 
veloped as compared with their achievements in 
other departments of art. Their representations 
of the human form, however, as is clear from their 
vase-paintings, were far superior to those of the 
Aztecs, and the same statement holds trae in 
general with regard to all ancient Peravian paint- 
ing. The problem of symbolism here, as elsewhere 
throughout America, must be solved together with 
the interpretation of the pottery, basketry, and 
kindred arts. Outside the empire of the Incas 
painting seems scarcely to occur in South America. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that painting 
is pre-eminently a sessile art, and one which 
requires a consiaerable degree of civilization before 
it can be acquired with any measure of real 
merit. It is less utilitarian even than carving 
and sculpture, and arises at a later period, while 
it is still more tardy in development as compared 
%vith weaving, basketry, and pottery, and for a 
like reason. 

Certain special forms of painting among the 
American Indians call for notice in this con- 
nexion. Of these the first is ‘ diy-painting,’ which 
is practised especially by the Navahos, Apaches, 
and the Pueblo tribes of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and in ruder form by the Cheyennes, Arapahos, 
and Siksikas. These paintings are used exclusively 
in religious ceremonies, as in the Hopi altars (see 
Altar [American], p. 336), and seem to be most 
highly developed among the Navahos. Here the 
pamtings are sometimes 10 or 12 ft. in diameter, and 
are, of course, filled with symbolism representing 
deities, natural phenomena, and living beings of 
sacred import. The sand is laid to a depth of 2 or 
3 in., and the colours ore white, yellow, red (these 
made of powdered sandstone), blue (really grey, 
being a mixture of black and white sand), and Sack 
(pulverized charcoal). Working generally from 
the centre and according to the plan prescribed 
by the ritual (except in a few definite cases), the 
artist, in applying the pigments, ‘ picks up a small 
quantity between bis first and second fingers and 
his opposed thumb and allows it to flow slowly 
as he moves his. hand. . . . When he makes a 
mistake he does not brush away the coloured 
powder, but obliterates it by pourmg sand on it, 
then draws the correct design on the new surface. 

. . . When it is finished, ceremonies are performed 
over it, and then with song and ceremony it is 
obliterated. When no semblance of it remains, 
the sand of which it was made is gathered in 
blankets and thrown away at a distance from the 
lodge. In the ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians a 
picture is allowed to remain several days’ (Matthews, 
in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, i. 403 f. ). 
The Hopis, unlike the Navahos, begin their dry- 
paintings at the peripheiy, commencing with the 
north ; and when the painting is effaced, pinches 
of the sand used in its composition are deposited 
in certain spots prescribed by the ritual. 

A sort of heraldry was perpetuated by means of 
painting, particularly among the Plains Indians. 
This applied especially to the tipis and shield^ 
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and involved certain tabus, while the basis of the 
design was drawn from tlio visions obtained by 
the young braves (cf. COMMUNION WITH Deity 
[American Indian]). As in many other lands, 
the painting of the face and body was and is 
common among the American Indians. Tliis 
may be purely decorative in intent, or it may 
have symbolism relating to religion, war, or social 
status. Thus, the Mandans often painted tlieir 
bodies reddish brown and drew red or black figures 
on their arms, while their faces were coloured 
vermilion or yellow. These de.signs, being merely 
ornamental, might be varied at pleasure ; but the 
transition from the ornamental is shown by the 
practice of the same tribe of painting the entire 
face jet black after performing an exploit (Maxi- 
milian von Wied-Neuwied, Travels in the Interior 
^ North America, London, 1843, pp. 340-38G). 
Hearndon [Eamloration of the Valley of the 
Amazon, Washington, 1853, i. 201) describes a 
Conibo dandy as ‘painted with a broad stripe 
of red under each eye ; three narrow stripes of 
blue were carried from one ear, across the upper 
lip to the other — the two lower stripes plain, and 
the upper one bordered ■with figures. The whole 
of the lower jaw and chin were painted ndth a 
blue chain-work of figures.’ Ritualistic face- 
painting is exemplified among the White Earth 
Oiibwas of Minnesota, the first deMce of their 
Ghost Society being indicated, according to Hofi- 
mann {American Anthropologist, 1888, pp. 209-229), 
by a red stripe across the face from near the ears 
over the tip of the nose ; the second by a similar 
stripe plus another across the eyes, temples, and 
root or the nose j the third by painting the upper 
half of the face green and the lower hmf red ; and 
the fourth by painting the forehead and the left 
cheek gi'een and impressing four vermilion spots 
on the brow and four on the cheek. The ‘war 
paint’ of the American Indians is, in general, 
either red or black, or a combination of both ; and 
the same colours are frequently used for mourn- 
ing (of., in general, on American Indian face- i 
painting, Mallery, in 10 BBEW pp. 619-634). | 

Allusion should also be made to the pictographs \ 
which are scattered over North, Central, and 
South America. Since these are in great part 
mnemonic, chronological, or historical in purpose, 
or are intended to convey messages, notices, and 
the like, they will more propony be discussed 
under the head of WRITING (American Indian). I 
Hero, however, it may be noted that the artistic 
powers evinced in these pictographs (which are 
mainly petroglyphs) are decidedly primitive. Their 
interpretation, when they are not mere ornaments 
or idle graffiti, is often problematical, and requires, 
in many cases, a knowledge of traditions, local 
surroundings, and the like. An important class 
of pictographs is given in the representations 
of tribal designations (cf. the list in Mallery, 
10 BBEW pg. 377-388; and see in general on the 
subject his ‘Pictographs of the North American 
Indians’ in 4 BBEW pp. 13-250, and ‘Picture- 
Writing of the American Indians,’ in 10 BBEW 
pp. 25-822 ; supplemented for Porto Rico by 
lewkes, in S5 BBEW pp. 148-159). They like- 
■wise symbolize personal names (Malleiy, in 
10 BBEW pp. 44^60), and religious symbolism 
is also prominent, being found not only in the 
Micmac pictographs from Kejimkoojik Lake, Nova 
Scotia, but also among the Ojibwas, Menomonis, 
Dakotas, and Haidas (Mallery, pp. 461-512). More 
than this, there are well defined pictographic signs 
for the swastika, the sky, the heavenly bodies, 
day and night, lightning, eclipses, and meteors, 
and representations of tipis and even puehlos are 
also found (Mallery, pp. 694-735). The older 
American pictographs are naturally on stone and 


uncoloured ; but bone, skin, gourds, copper, wood, 
and textiles also boar like figures, frequently in 
colours. 

6. Metallurgy and jewellery. — The Indians of 
North and Central America were acquainted with 
copper, silver, gold, iron, galena, lead, and tin, 
knowledge of the last two being restricted to the 
[ Aztecs, Toltecs, and Mayas. Nevertheless, the use 
j of metal in personal adornment was comparatively 
I rare in North America, shells, beads, and the like 
being used instead, although bracelets of copper 
ivere freqiiently worn and were highly valued, in 
■view of tlie dilficulty of mining the metal in pre- 
Columbian days. Tne metals were worked chiefly 
by cold-hammering and grinding, but there is no 
evidence of a knowledge of casting. Silver is now 
worked with considerable elaboration among the 
Navahos, and bells of copper have been found in 
Tennessee, while elaborate sheet cepper repoussi 
figures occur in the Etowah mounus, Georgia, 
and the Hopewell mounds, Ohio ; and the copper 
‘tokens’ of the north-west coast are famous in 
many ceremonies. The Aztecs and other Mexican 
peoples wore expert metallurgists, and their gold 
vessels and adornments wore the marvel of their 
conquerors.* They imitated the forms of animals 
and birds, and manufactured personal jewelle^, 
often enhanced in beauty by gems. They likoudse 
possessed the art of making an amalgam of copper 
and tin, thus forming a bronze of considerable 
hardness, while specimens of copper plating are 
known from the mounds of Florida, Alabama, 
and Ohio. Gold ornaments are also known from 
Florida and the West Indies. The metallurgical 
remains of the Peruvians include silver bracelets 
and collars; gold, silver, copper, and bronze vases; 
and animals and birds, such as jaguars, deer, 
monkeys, and parrots, in copper, bronze, and 
silver, as well os human figures. Apart from this, 
however. South America falls behind the northern 
continent in the amount and excellence of metal- 
lurgical products and jewellery, as it does in nearly 
all other requisites and tokens of human progress 
in civilization. 


7. Mosaics and minor arts. — The art of making 
mosaics was known especially in the Pueblo regions 
of Arizona and New Mexico and among the_Aztecs. 
The modem products of the former region are 
much inferior to the ancient specimens, ‘■\yhich 
consist of gorgets, ear pendants, and other objects. 
. . . Turquoise was the favourite material, but 
bits of shell and various bright-coloured stones 
were also employed. The foundation form wm 
of shell, wood, bone, and jot and other ston^ and 
the matrix of gum or osphaltum. Although the 
work is neatly executed, the forms are simmo and 
the designs not elaborate’ (Holmes, in Hoqm, 
Handbag of American Indians, i. 947). Rude 
mosaics have been found in graves in southern 
California. One of the most interesting mosaic 
objects north of Mexico is a shell used os a pendant 
and found by Fewkes at Chaves Pass^ Arizona, 
in 1896. This is a frog formed by imbedding 
turquoises in pitch on the shell of a Petunculus 
jiganteus, •with a small rectangle of red 
in the centre of the back (cf. Fewkes, in SS BBEW, 


ransiuconc cnaiceuuuj', uuv — — , 

ig man, clothed in an eagle’s skin, his h^ 
isuing from the beak (cf. Bancroft, Native Baca, 
r. 557-559). Of these mosaics some twenty-tnree 
re thus far knoavn ; and for comparison 
haves Pass frog, allusion may be made to a 

• The cold was an alloy of copper, vaiylnET 

Cfl ijn almost nure copper. When the baser , ; 
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double jaguar now in the Berlin Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde. This is described by Lehmann (in 
XF' Congris international des Amdricanistcs, 
(Quebec, ia07, ii. 340-344) as follows : — The figure 
is carved of tough reddish brown wood, 32 cm. 
long and 10 cm. high at the. head at each end, 
one of which is turned towards the spectator and 
the other averted. The belly, which has no 
mosaic work, is painted with black and bluish 
green. The bed for the mosaics is a dark brown 
resin 3 or 4 mm. deep, and the stones themselves 
are chiefly meen or ^enish-yellow turquoise and 
blue malawiite, their shapes varying between 
polyhedrons, rectangular, and round, and all care- 
fully polished. The neck and the extremities are 
almost covered with turquoises, and rosettes of the 
same material are evidently intended to represent 
the jaguar’s spots. Bows of turquoise alternate 
with rows of obsidian on the body, and the orna- 
mentation is enhanced by mother-of-pearl and bits 
of white, yellow, red, and violet mussel-shells. 
It would aiso seem that the eyes and nose were 
originally covered in part with gold-leaf (see 
in general on Mexican mosaics. Globus, 1906, 


pp. 318-322). 

The account thus given of American Indian art, 
like that of the architecture of the same peoples, 
cannot pretend to bo exhaustive. Besides the 
large categories here outlined, there were other 
arts, such as bark-work. This was used for cord, 
mats, receptacles of all kinds, dishes, canoes, and 
houses ; for cradles and for burial ; for clothing 
and for ivriting-tablets ; and for relimous dance 
regalia and masks (cf. Mason, in Hodge, Hand- 
hook of American Indians, L 130-132, and the 
literature there cited). Among the more northern 
tribes and along the Facific coast bone is almost 
as important as bark, being used not only for 
personal adornment and as household ntensUs, 
toys, and fetishes, but even for weapons and in 
the construction of dwellings, canoes, and the like. 
Bones were elaborately carved, and were also 
inlaid by the ancient Pueblo Indians,^ while even 
a copper-plated bone has been found in a Florida 
mound (ct. the summary of Holmes, in Hodge, L 
169 f.). Horn was likewise sometimes employed, 
as for dishes among the Salishan tribes. 

liiTKiuniRK. — DcIIenoaugb, North Americans of Yesterday 
(New York, 1000) ; Thomas, Introduction to the Study of North 
American Archaiology (Cincinnati, 1893) ; Hode:e, Handbook oj 
American Indians, i. (Washington, 1907); Bancroft, Native 
Naees of the Pacifie States, Iv. (San Francisco, 1883); Kings- 
borougb, Antiguities of Mexieo (9 vols., London, 1830-1848); 
Maudslcy, 'Arohioolofy’ In Siologia Centrali- Americana 
Qiondon, 1899-1001): Wiener, Pirou et Bolivie (Paris, 1880); 
Baessler, Ancient Peruvian Art (Eng. tr. by Keane, 4 voli, 
Berlin, 1002-1903); von den Sleinen, tlnter den NaturvSlkem 
Zentral-Brasiliens (Berlin, 1894); Waltz, Anthropologic der 
Naturvolker, iii. (2 parts, Leipzig, 1802-1864) ; and many mono- 
naphs in the reports ot the American BE, the United States 
National Museum, the Field Columbian Museum, the Peabody 
Museum, and the American Museum o( Natural History. The 
present writer’s thanks are also due Mr. F. D. Van Andale of 
Newark, N.J., for private information, especially concerning 
pottery. LoUIS H. GRAY. 


ART (Assyro-Babylonian). — ^The religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, which, according to the 
received opinion, was animistic in its origin, may 
be regarded as going back to between 4000 and 
6000 years B.C. This long period, added to the 
nature of their faith, has supplied us ivith an 
enormous amount of material lllaBtrating their 
religious art, which the student can trace, in all 
its variant styles, through the ages of its existence, 
noting the changes in religious thought which it 
reflects, and the reaction of its influence on the 
people themselves. 

Before B.C. 4500 (as far as b at ^present knoivn) 
no monuments exbt, so that there is practicily no 
record of that animistic period in which the religion 
of the Babylonians had its origin. A wide gulf 
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must therefore exist between the religious con- 
ceptions of the simple-minded savages of early 
Sumerian and Semitic times and those of the men 
of even the remotest civilization of Babylonia when 
works of art are found. 

Babylonian religious art therefore comes before 
ns only when it had attained a certain measure of 
perfection. It b true that a number of compara- 
tively rude examples have come down to us, but 
such are a speciality of no particular age, and at 
all periods excellent examples, principally in stone, 
exist, among them being numerous engraved seals, 
mostly cylindrical. Many good bronzes, too, have 
been found, some of them being as early as the 3rd 
millennium b.c. 

In all probability the art of Babylonia is best 
divided into periods, though the schools of the 
various States (Ur, Erech, Akkad, Babylon, Lagas, 
etc.) could also be taken into account if we had 
sufficient material. With our present knowledge, 
however, it b often difficult to place the examples, 
and even the question of date is not rvithout its 
difficulties, as the chronology does not admit of a 
clear line of demarcation in the matter. The 
divbions, therefore, can be only roughly deter- 
mined, somewhat as follows ; 

X. Babyloola. 

(1) From the earliest period until the time ot the Druastr ox 

Babylon (c. 2000 B.c. — LagoS, Nlffer). 

(2) Until the end of the dynasty ot the Land of the Sea («. 

1700 B.O.— Babylon, Sippar, Erech). 

(3) The Kassite period (c. 1700 B.c. — e. 1100 B.a). 

(4) From e. 1100 B.a until the downfall ot the Babylouian 

empire (b.o. £38). 

s. Assyria. 

The artistic period may be regarded as extending from the 
9th cent, or earlier (we await the results of the German 
excavations at Aiiur) until about s. 0 . 606. 

Though, like the art of Egypt, that of Babylonia 
comes before us only when it had attained a certain 
amount of perfection, it bj in a way, more interest- 
ing than that of Egypt, in that it shows a much 
greater variety of stydes ; and the Assyrian school, 
when it comes into existence, has a distinct stamp 
of its own. We have also to distinguish, besides 
the perfect and artistic, the amateurish (which b 
sufficiently rare) and the rough and nnfinbhed — 
generally cylinder-seals ‘dashed OS'’ by the hand 
of one accustomed to do such work, and probably 
to be regarded as cheap productions for the poorer 
classes, who naturally needed things similar to 
those required by the well-to-do, though they could 
not pay the pnce. At all times these classes of 
religious artistic productions had existed, and 
among the perfect and artistic are now and then 
to be found things of noteworthy beauty of work- 
manship, due, doubtless, to the presence of artbt- 
workmen of wonderful talent, 

I. Babylonia. — (1) Among the best of the earliest 
examples of Babylonian religious art are the very 
interesting cylinder-seals impressed upon tablets 
found at Tel-loh (Lagas) in S, Babylonia. They 
show a man and a woman, nude, the former strug- 
gling -with a stag, and the latter with a bull, whUst 
tw’o lions, whose bodies cross each other symmetric- 
ally (a common device of Assyro-Bahy Ionian en- 
gravers) attack the two animals at the same time, 
various mystic emblems appear — a bat or bat- 
headed bird, an animal’s fetlock and hoof in out- 
line, and a young bull — whilst beneath the name 
of the owner are two bull-men whose bodies cross 
each other, as in the case of the lions. The wide- 
open mouth of the man, and the closed mouth and 
the large ear of the woman, suggest that we may 
have here primitive representations of the deities 
Nebo, ‘ the proclaimer,^ and Tasmfitu, his spouse, 
‘the hearer’ll but the crown ivith points which the 
woman wears is rather against this identification, 
on account of analogies elsewhere. Concerning the 
art here revealed, a few words may be said. The 
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animal-forms, especially the heads, are good, and 
the manes of the lions are well treated, but the 
human forms are less satisfactory, the body of the 
man being thick, and the arms in Itoth cases ab- 
normally thin. The head of the man regards the 
spectator, and, though too large, is more successful 
than that of the woman, which has the same 
defect, to which must be added the fronting eye in 
the profile face, fitting, as it were, into tlie some- 
what pointed nose, which makes the figure gro- 
tesque. _ The close-shut mouth (the line of the lips 
is invisible in the impression) and the abnormally 
large ear, taken in conjunction ivith the wide-open 
mouth of the man, shows that the design has a 
deeper meaning than appears at first sight. This 
seal belonged to En-gal-gala, the superintendent of 
the women’s house during the reigns of Lugalanda 
and Uru-ka-^na, about B.o. 4500. * 

Scenes similar to this are common, though no 
woman is shown as one of those struggling with 
the animals. From the same site, Tel-loh, the de 
Sarzec expedition f obtained a very fine seal show- 
ing a bearded man struggling with a hull, and a 
bearded and crowned personage struggling with a 
lion. These animals cross each other like the lions 
in the other design, and the bull-men beneath the 
inscription of En-gal-gala’s cylinder are replaced 
by two human-headed bulls, one of which is held 
by a nude bearded man, a bird, probably intended 
for an eagle, occupying the space between them. 
If the short inscription Nin-in or Ni-in, close to the 
crowed personage, refers to him, it probably repre- 
sents the ancient deified king Ninus, who, ivith 
Semirarais, is said by Diodorus (ii. 8, 6) to have 
been represented on the walla of Babylon in 
enamelled brick, hunting the leopard and the 
lion.J The objects here described suggest that 
there was not only a legend referri^ to the god- 
dess Nina, patron of Nina on the Euphrates and 
of Nineveh in Assyria, but also a male deity of 
similar name. Semitic influence, with its venera- 
tion for the male, is probably the cause of the 
substitution of the male deity for the hearing but 
silent female. 

'The occurrence of these early designs on cylinder- 
seals reminds us of an important fact in connexion 
with Babylonian art, namely, that in Babylonia 
there is neither building-stone nor even blocks in 
any number suitable for sculpture either in relief 
or in the round. It is therefore not impossible 
that the earliest works of art were primitive 
attempts at engraving, first as charms, and after- 
wards as charms and seals combined, on the cylin- 
drical beads which were for many centuries the 
favourite form of seal in Babylonia and Ass 3 nria, 
and which afterwards travelled to the extreme 
west of Asia and Egypt. 

Presenting a large surface in a small space, these 
cylinder - seals became suitable .for all kinds of 
pictures, and we find engraved thereon the Baby- 
lonian idea of several of the legends u’ith which we 
have become familiar from the tablets. Thus it 
happens that, in a scene showing a nude bearded 
figure struggling with a bull which is being also 
attacked by a lion, we see a representation of a 
boat and a pereonago within rowing, § which is 
generally supposed to show the Bab^onian Noah 
in the ark. Several copies exist also of that ex- 
ceedingly interesting scene which shows Etanna 
riding in the air upon an eagle, whilst people on 
the earth below interrupt their daily work to gaze 

• See the Amherst Tablets, rol. i. p. 2. The woman's crown 
appears in the reproduction puhlishea by M. N. de Likhatsehetf, 
8t. Petersburg, 1907. 

f £1 de Sarzec, Dieouvertes en Chaldle, pi. 80, SI. 

1 Fragments of enamelled brick with portions of what ap- 
peared to be fabulous animals, and white inscriptions on a blue 
CTound, were found at Babylon by Rassam. See also Delitisch, 
/m Lande des einstigen Paradieses, pp. 34-88. 

5 Smith, Chaldean Genesis. 


upon them.* Another noteworthy example is 
well known as a possible Babylonian picture of 
the Fall. It shows two personages seated one 
on each side of a palm-tree bearing fruit, and 
stretching forth their hands as if about to grasp 
it, whilst behind the figure apparently represent- 
ing the woman a wavy serpent raises himself. 
The work is rough, but implies some technical 
skill, t 

Noteworthy are the early engravers’ attempts to 
cope with the scene representing the overthrow of 
the dragon Tiamat by Merodaoh. The ^st is one 
figured by Hayes Ward, in which the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon is seen striding or running 
along Tiamat’s wavy body, and thrusting his weapon 
into her month as she tnms her homed head 
towards him. Two of Merodach’s helpers seem to 
follow behind. Another picture of the same, which 
is apparently of late date and Assyrian workman- 
ship, shows the dragon with a long and straight, 
hut apparently scaly, body, erecting herself at an 
angle where the feet spring forth. She does not 
turn her head towards him, and the god attacks 
her with thunderbolts, striding along on her body 
behind, followed by two of ms hDlpers.4: Other 
scenes, possibly from legends, occur, out have not 
as yet been identified. Thus a cylinder-seal in 
two divisions shows, on the right, a deity (the sun- 
god) dividing food, of which the owner of the seal, 
standing before him, seems to partake ; and on the 
left another deity bending down a tall thin tree 
apparently to conceal a goddess and a (? child-) 
deity coming forth from its trunk (cf, the classical 
story of Adonis [Ovid, Mefam. x.]). All the figures 
on this cylinder-seal (except that of the oivner) 
wear the homed hat indicating divinity-g 

The design in the right-hand division, which 
shows the 04vner of the cylinder before the god 
whom ho worshipped, is probably, in its various 
forms, the commonest found, especially in the 
period preceding 2000 B.C. The deity is gener- 
ally seated, and often holds a cup in his right pand. 
Before him is sometimes a vase, and the worshipper 
(the owner of the seal) is led into his presence py a 
divine personage.il A divine attendant sometimes 
brings up the rear. IT The worshipper is generally 
bare-Jieaded and clean-shaven, the latterpeculiarity 
probably indicating his priestly office.** Vanante 
of this oft-repeated design are found ; one, which is 
regarded as exceedingly ancient, is a fragment of 
a oas-relief ft showing a seated deity holding a cup 
in his right hand, and wearing on his head a hat 
with two horns, one at the front and the other at 
the hack, instead of one or more on_ each side, as 
in the later designs. The work is rough and 
primitive, the artist having apparently found hw 
material not altogether satisfactory^ (it is a cal- 
careous limestone, probably of sufficient hardness 
to make its Avorking diflicult). 

* E. de Sarzec, Dieouvertes en Chaldie, pi. 80 to, No. 18 ; 
Cylinder-Seals in the Possession of Sir Henry Peck, 1890 (plate, 

No. 18). 

^ Smith, Chaldean Genesis. 

i h. W. Kinc, Babylonian Religion, p. 102. . 

S Dieouvertes en Chaldie, pi. SO bis, 17J. It is not 8*®™/ 
known why the Babylonians and Assyrians '•eprcsen^d tneir 
deities wearing: horned hats. In the primitive desifrn 
above (p. 833), the demons onbull-men have horns placed direct^ 
upon tneir heads. Perhaps this is an artist’s device fo 8h 
who, among the figures in the picture, are gods and who are 
men. Just as the star placed belore the "®T“8* 
inscriptions is not an Indication that all the deities ®re 
(though some of them were so regarded), but simply means 
that the gods belonged to the place where the stars are,namcij. 

Numerous representations of this kind will be found in the 
Amherst Tablets, vol. i. pp. 40, 63, 141, IBS, 100, etc. 

^ Jb. pp. 80, 170. . . „ j. /, 01.1)0 

•* A veiy fine but fragmentary relief, shOOTOg Oudea (e. 

B.O.) brought belore bis god by two 

Meyer’s Sumerien und Semiten jn RaWmisn (KbnlgHehe 
Preuss. Akad. der Wfssenschaftcn, 1006), pi* viL 

ft DlcouveritM en Chaldie, pi. 1, Ko. 1. 
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The deities at this period are represented wear- 
ing mantles which recall, in a measure, the Eoman 
cloak wound roimd the body, and thrown over the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder and arm 
hare. These garments seem sometimes to he re- 
presented as made of the skin of some animal, 
such as the goat {which seems to have heen a 
sacred animal), sewn together in long strips riving 
the appearance of flounces. This costume distin- 
guishes divine personages, or those who claimed 
divine kinship. A sguat little figure in alabaster, 
standing vitn folded arms, and wearing a dress of 
this kind, the head bound round wth a fillet cross- 
ing behind the long carefully-arranged hair,* may 
be a divinity, or the priest of a god. 

It is noteworthy that though, in the archaic 
fragment above described + ana on the cylinder- 
seals, the deities are represented in profile, in bas- 
reliefs of somewhat later date they are often sho^vn 
front-face. Whether front- or side-face, however, 
the horns on their hats, which vary from two to 
eight in number, are shown as if the front of the 
head-dress were towards the spectator.! Goddesses 
are shown dressed similarly to the gods, in homed 
hat and robe of skin, but the right shoulder is 
covered as W’ell as the left. One small fra^ent§ 
shows a goddess wearing a hat with a sinrie horn 
on each side. Her hair descends in graceful curves 
upon her shoulders, necklaces adomher neck, upon 
which is also a triple row of beaded work which 
disappears beneath the loiv-cut neck of her goat- 
skin robe, over which, from each shoulder, descends 
a beaded stole. She holds in her hands a vase 
from which flows a twofold stream of living water. 
Here we have something really good and artistic — 
almost ossthetio. The work is so dignified, the 
idea intended to be conveyed (that of a beneficent 
goddess hearing the water of life) so well expressed, 
that the spectator realizes that he has before him 
the work of a people who knew w’hat they wished 
to express, and had skill to express it. 

After that, the picture of a god,|| apparently of 
the same period, is disappointing, though even 
this has its excellences. Its shortcomings are pro- 
bably due mainly to the damage which the stone 
has received. A deity, front-face, bearded, and 
holding what seems to he a staff or svrobol, is 
seated on a low-armed chair with a nigh and 
slightly bent back. He wears the usual robe of 
skin, and hair falling upon his shoulders. In spite 
of the damage to the stone, the dignity of the face 
is striking. Beliefs in terra-cotta, apparently pro- 
duced from moulds, also occur. A very good 
example TT shows a male figure nearly nude, wear- 
ing a homed hat, and plaited hair descending to 
each side of his longish beard, where it ends in two 
tightly-arranged curls. 

The bronzes, though not numerous, are excellent 
of their kind. They represent canepkoroi (priestly 
rulers as bearers of gifts to the temple), human 
figures and seated bulls, on a kind of tang for in- 
sertion in a socket, and the well-known kneeling 
figures in homed hats holding inscribed cones 
(regarded by some as the god with the fire-stick). 
They are of the nature of votive statuettes,** and 
were used as the bearers of stone inscriptions 
detailing the building of temples. 

(2) With the advent of Semitic influence (c. 2100 
B.C.) there is a cliange in the representation of 
certain of the deities. The homed hats and the 
sldn robes are found, but, in the case of what may 
be regarded ns the warrior-gods, short tunics and 
thick^rimmed hats appear, and the deity grasps 

* Dteouteriu, pL 1 ter. No. S. 

t Ib. pi. 1, No. 1. 

j Ib. pi. 25, No. G, U an interesting example of this. 

5 Ib. pi. 8 bis. 

I Ib. pi. 22, No. 6. y Ib. pi. S9, No. S. 

•• Ib. ph 6 bis, la, 16, le ; and pL 2S. 


in his right hand a short weapon, held close against 
the body. The heard also spreads over the breast. 
Sometimes the thick - brimmed hat is combined 
with tlie long flounced robe of skin. The cylinder- 
seals of this period are often very finely engraved, 
especially those of hiematite. The bas-reliefs follow 
the siyle of the cylinder-seals, but seem to keep 
more to the old costumes. A very good specimen 
of the lapidary art of this period is the representa- 
tion of gammurabi before the sun-god Samas, at 
the top of that king’s Code of Laws.* 
has flowing robes reaching to his feet, and a thick- 
brimmed hat. His right shoulder is bare, and his 
hand is raised as if addressing the deity. The 
sun-god, heavily bearded, wears a flounced ro^ 
wdthont any indication whatever of a hairy surface. 
Upon his head is a pointed hat, with four horns 
curving upwards in front — eight in all. Wavy 
rays proceed from his shoulders. His seat has 
four superimposed recesses, such as are often found 
both in bas-reliefs and in designs on cylinder-seals. 
His right shoulder is hare, and in his hand he holds 
a staft’ and a ring, emblematic of his endless course 
and his authority as judge of the world. The 
work is good and w'ell finished, but w’anting in 
lightness and detail. The bronzes of this period 
seem to have maintained the excellence which 
those of the preceding period show. One, pro- 
bably now in private hands, is a good reproduc- 
tion, in the round, of one of those divine attend- 
ants so often shown in the cylinder - seals as a 
graceful female figure in a homed hat and wearing 
a robe of skin, holding np her hands -with the 
palms facing each other. 'VVhen the deity and the 
owner of the seal are absent, these attendants 
are sometimes shown in the same attitude of 
adoration before the divine name contained in the 
inscription. 

(3) In- the Kassite period we meet with another 
style for the cylinder-seals, the work being exceed- 
ingly plain and flat, and wanting detail. The 
designs are, moreover, confined to single figures, 
either sitting or standing, and accompanied by 
some emblem — a cross, one or more birds, etc. ; 
and in one case even a fly, suggesting that the 
deity may have been the Babylonian Beelzebub. 
These designs probably form the transition to the 
later Babylonian style of art, in which the robes 
are likewise very plain ; but the work, which seems 
to fall off somewhat during the Kassite period, 
later assumes remarkable accuracy and finish. 

It is to the Kassite period mainly, however, that 
the boundary-stones which have come down to us 
belong. These objects (generally inscribed with 
grants of land) are sculptured mth ‘ the signs of 
the gods’ as a protection against the uTongful 
alteration of the boundaiy or changing the con- 
ditions of the deed, etc. Those found by the de 
Morgan expedition at Susa t are of special value, 
as they have sometimes short inscriptions which 
enable the signs upon them to be identified. The 
sun is represented by a disc having a flaming star 
within ; the moon by a crescent ; Venus by a star t 
Nnsku {' the light of fire’) by a lamp ; Gula, god- 
dess of healing, by a female figure in homed hat 
and robe of skin, etc. We see on them also the 
fish-goat, the scoroion, and the bull emblematic of 
Addu (Hadad). The signs vary on each stone, and 
the work is seldom really well finished, that of 
Nebuchadrezzar I. in the British Museum being 
in all probability the finest specimen.! 

(4) Comparatively early in the latest period (c. 900 
B.C.) comes that magnificent specimen of Baby- 
lonian art, the sim-god stone, found beneath the 


* DiUgatim en Perse, Memoires, toL iv. pL 3. 
t Ib, V0I5. i. and viL 

I Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, toL t. pL 67 
British Museum Guide to the Bab. and Asspr. Antigs. pj. xL 
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pavement of the temple of the sun at Abu-habbah 
by Mr. H. Rassarn. It shows a design derived 
from the early cylinder-seals. The sun-god sits in 
his shrine, wearing horned hat, robes of skin, end 
long beard. In hia right hand he CTasps his staff 
of justice and the circlet of his evenasting course. 
At the top of the shrine two little figures, personi- 
fying righteousness and justice, guide wi& cords 
tne great disc of the sun erected on the table 
below. A dirine personage leads Nabd-dbla-iddina, 
the king who had the stone sculptured, into the 
presence of the god, and a divine attendant in the 
usual attitude of veneration follows behind. The 
ground oonsists of wavy lines (the waters above 
the firmament) wth stars below, pointing to the 
probability that the scene is laid in heaven. The 
figures are a little too broad, but the work is excel- 
lent, and may be regarded as maintaining all the 
traditions of Babylonian art.* 

Figures of deities during this late period are 
rare, but there is evidence in the antiquities found 
that they did exist. On the cylinder-seals emblems 
similar to those found on the boundary-stones of 
the preceding period often take their place, such as 
the sun’s disc and the moon’s crescent mounted on 


a tall object set on square corniced and panelled 
plinths. A burly clean-shaven priest stands before 
the emblems in an attitude of adoration. The fish- 
goat and other deities copied from the boundary- 
stones also appear. 

2. Assyria. — But it is Assyria, from about b.c. 
885, that famishes us rvith the greatest wealth 
of material for the study of Assyro-Bahylonian 
religious art. In the sculptures of that date (time 
of ^lur-nasir-dpli) the king is represented as the 
great high priest. Assyria being a country possess- 
ing stone, the sculptors were not dependent on 
such chance fragments as they could get, and 
magnificent bas-reliefs indicate what her artists 
were capable of. The examples from Nimrfid 
(Calah) snow us the king, clothed in garments splen- 
didly embroidered with representations of all kinds 
of mystic emblems and ceremonies, f himself engaged 
in ceremonial acts, surrounded by his eunuchs 
and drinking from the sacred cup, while winged 
genii offer him the divine pine-cone, or somethmg 
of similar shape. In other sculptures we see him 
worshipping before the sacred tree, above which 
hovers the winged disc representing Assur, the 
chief god of the Assyrians.^ Familiar to all are 
the reliefs shelving the adoration of the sacred 
tree,§ and the winged figures carrying offerings 
of flowers and young animals. || An admirable 
e.xample of religious art is the sculpture from 
the entrance of the temple of Ninip, represent- 
ing the expulsion of the dragon of e\^ from the 
building, which was repeated on the other side of 
the doorway. Tf As a testimony to the divine 
status of the king we have the image of Assur- 
na§ir-&pli on an arch-headed monolith, and the 
sacrificial altar which stood before it at the 
entrance to the temple,** Though the figures are 
too thick-set, the work is excellently finiriied, and 
the details carefully indicated. This applies also 
to the winged bulls and lions of this reign, though 
they are wanting in vigour, ft The effect is 
somewhat marred by the long inscriptions which 
are carved across the sculptured work of this 
reign. 


* Cuneiform Imoriptiom of Western Asia, voL v, pi. 60 ; 
TSBA, vol. viii. plate betn'een pp. 164-165. 
t Layard’s Monuments of Xineveh, 1st series, pi. 6, 8, 9, 431f. 
1 For various forms of this see G. Kawlinson's Arunent 
Monarchies, vol. ii. pp. 232-233. 

S Layard's Monuments, 1st series, pi. 7, 7a, 25 (king: adoring). 
I pi. 34, 35, 37, 3S, 39. 

V Tb., 2nd series, pi. 6, and and Fahylon, plate, p. 351, 

*• See Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, plate, p. S5I. 
ft Layard’s ifonumenti, 1st series, pi. 3, 4, 42 (with human 
arms). 


Based upon these or similar models are also the 
religious sculptures of Tiglath-pileser iii., Sargon, 
Sennacherib, JSsarhaddon, and ASsur-bant-apli; but 
though they belong to the same school, the improve- 
ment in style can easily he traced, until we reach 
the delicate perfection of many of the sculptures 
of the last-named. Whilst the sculptures of Alsur- 
nasir-hpli mve ns the Assyrian idea of the sea-god 
Ea (Syncel. Ckron. 28 ; Euseb. Ghron. 5, 8), who 
was clothed with a fish’s skin,* Dagon, according to 
a sculpture of Sargon from Khorsahad, was shown 
as a deity with a homed hat, carefully-curled hair 
and beard, and a close garment reaching to his 
waist, where the scaly lower part, ending in a fish’s 
tail, begins (cf. I S 6^ [‘ the stump of] Dagon,' AVm 
‘ the fishy part ’), Noteworthy, tiiough clumsy, are 
the statues of Nebo standing in what is regarded 
as an attitude of meditation.! On a cylinder-seal, 
apparently of the time of Assur-banf-ftpli, and 
bearing a dedication to Nebo, is shown a ^vine 
figure holding two winged bulls by one foreleg, 
vvmilst they incline their heads gracefully towards 
him. If this be Nebo, and the design have a sym- 
bolical meaning, it may typify the power of the 
wise to overcome the strong.f Turning to the 
bas-reliefs of Assur-banf-&pli, we may note the 
scene where, to the sound of zithers, the lions 
which the king has killed in the chase are brought 
home, and before a sacred emblem and a table with 
viands he pours out an offering of wine over the 
beasts lying on the ground.li This is in the best 
Assyrian style; the figures of Assur-hani-apli TT 
and his hrobner of Bahj^on as basket-hearer at the 
restoration of the temple E-zida there, though 
good, fall somewhat short of the sacrificial scene. 

Whether it is votaries or ministering spirits in 
the form of Istar or of Mah (Merodach’s spouse as 
she who presided over births) who are represented 
by Assur-nasir-fipU as making offerings before the 
sacred tree,** is uncertain— probably the latter. 
Istar is apparently represented on a cylinder of the 
British Museum as a goddess in warlike guise, 
armed with bow and arrows, and_ standing upon a 
lion, which turns its head to lick her feet. A 
eunuch- priest stands before her, and the design is 
completed with the palm-tree and rearing goats 
whose bodies cross symmetrically. It is a gem of 
Assyrian religions art.tt 

The sculptors of that time likewise give us an 
idea of the spirits, evil and otherwise, in whom the 
Assyrians hwieved. Besides the four- winged genm 
demons ivith snarling lion-heads, ass’s ears, and 
eagle’s claws, are shown. Sometimes they threaten 
each other with dagger and mace,!! at other tunes 
they raise their weapon menacingly against a per- 
son unseen. But they are powerless in conse- 
quence of the protecting spirit in the form of a 
man in front, who with mystic sign casts an un- 
seen spell. In some cases there is also a hearaea 
and ringleted spear-bearer behind, similar to the 
nude figures on the Babylonia cylinder-seals of B.C. 
2500, showing how long these things persisted. 

No artistic remains from Assj^ria later than the 
reign of Aisur-bani-ftpli are known. . , , , , 

There is hardly any doubt that the high levd of 
Assyro-Bahylonian art is due to the deep religious 
feeling of the two nations. Their sincerity is re- 


• Rawlinson’s Monarchies, voL i. p. 167 j British Museum 
uide, pi. iv. ^ 

i Botta, Monuments de Xtnive, pi. 32-34. 
t Bible Header^' Manual Vh’- Collins Sons & Co.), 

5 Perrot anti Chipiez, Uistoxre de tart dans I antiquUi, 
Dhaldie,’ p. 673. 

(1 Rawjinson’s .JJonarcliics, vol. ii. p. 134. _ jTtvrian 

1! British Museum Ginde to the Babytonuin and Assyrian 
ntiquities, pi. xlii. . 

Lavavd's 3fonwments, Istsones, pi. 7. , . n„hu 

ft The OT in the lAght of the liecords of Assyria and Ba y 
nio (S.P.O.K.), pi. iii. No. 2. 

J{ Ratvlinson’a Monarchies, vol IL p. zoo. 
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fleeted in their -worlc, ■which, if the nations pro- 
ducing it had continued to exist, might have 
attained a perfection which would have rivalled 
even the art of Greece and Eome. How far the 
influence of their art extended, it is difficult to say. 
Connexion with that of Phoenicia m^ ha traced, 
the most striking instance being Esarhaddon’s 
day seal (referred to on p. 884). 

LrreRATOKE.— Perrot and Chipiez, 'Hiitoin dt VA.rt don* 
VAntiguit/, ‘ Chaldit et Assirrie,' Paris, 18S4 (Enff. ed., Chap- 
man and Ball, 18S4). See also Lavard, Jiineveh and Sabjflon, 
1853 ; G. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, Lond., 1878, 
Tols, 1. and ii., and other works mentioned in the footnotes. 

[A number of the pictures from Botta and Bayard are given 
by BonomI, Fitieceh and its Palaces (Bohn’s Illustrated 
Idbraiy), London]. T. G. PINCHES. 

ART (Buddhist). — See artt. on Burma AND 
Assam (Buddhism in), Indian Buddhism, Java, 
Siam, and art. Temples. 

ART (Celtic). — The article ‘Art (Christian) ’ is 
designed to bring into view the various forms in 
whidi art in the modem era has been made the 
expression of rdigious feeling. Special attention 
is there given to that phase of Christian art in 
which there is little or nothing of the representa- 
tive element, hut on the otlier hand a lavish dis- 
play of taste and skill and care, all consecrated to 
the production of a worthy offering of beauty for 
the service of religion. Celtic art represents this 
form of artistic expression perhaps more perfectly 
than the art of any other time or people, and this 
is one of the reasons why it here receives a special 
treatment. The spirit of monastic craftsmanship, 
in aU its single-minded devotedness, is nowhere 
seen in such purity as in the ornamentation of 
Celtic manuscripts, or the exquisite ecclesiastical 
metal-work that had its home in the Ireland of the 
early Middle Ages. 

Definition and scope. — By Celtic art is meant, of 
course, Celtic ecclesiastical art,* and this is related 
to Christian art in general just as Celtic Chris- 
tianity is related to the whole religious system of 
the West. In each case we have to deal with a 
distinct province, the characteristic features of 
which are the outcome of special historical and 
geographical conditions. The Celtic religious area 
was practically nn-Bomanized, and it differs in 
this from all the other regions of 'Western Chris- 
tendom. Part of the area lay entirely outside the 
Roman Empire, and other parts were only dubi- 
ously -within it, while, on the other hand, after the 
area had received Christianity, it developed its 
church life and institutions in complete independ- 
ence of the Roman ecclesiastical system. In like 
manner, the art of this same area differs from 
Christian art in general in that it is far less de- 
pendent on Roman tradition and models. Some 
of the forms of ornament which the Celtic Chris- 
tians employed in the service of the Church were 
drawn, not from the familiar ripertoire of classical 
motives developed and used by the Mediterranean : 
peoples, but from a stock of forms of hoary an- 
tiquity that existed in Centnil and Northern 
Europe from a time before the beginning of dis- 
tinctive classical culture in Greece and Italy. In 
connexion, therefore, with Celtic art, we are brought j 
into contact with fresh and interesting artistic 
motiviss that we hardly meet with elsewhere in 
the wide domain of Christian art in general. 

A word may be said on the local setting ol Celtic charch Ule, 
and ol the art which was its outcome and its adornment. At 
the time of the introduction ot Christianity the Celtic peoples 
In Eastern and Central Europe had yielded place to tribes of 
Teutonic descent, but they were still In possession in Gaul and 
in the British Isles, where they had developed, on Central 
European traditions, some elaborate and beautiful forms of 
decorative art. The conquest of Gaul and of Britain up to the i 
Forth and Clyde Romanized to a considerable extent these 

* For pre-Christian CelHc art see Celtic Relisios. 


Celtic lands. Christianity was probably Introduced Into GauL 
not from Rome or from Italy, but from Greek-speaking lands 
in the wake of Masailiote or Narbonnese commerce, and spread 
thence into the isles of Brit^ at a time and by agencies that 
cannot now bo olearly determined. That the Gallic Church 
was the mother Ohurtm of those in Great Britain and Ireland is 
sulBciently established ; and, so far as nU these lands were 
included m the Empire, the Roman municipal and provincial 
system furnished the Church with a ready-made framework for 
its organization — an organization which we know existed in 
Britain on Gallic lines as early as the beginning of the 4tb 
century. This Qallo-British Church, however, pushed its mis- 
sionary activity into regions entirely outside or only nominally 
witlun the limits of the Empire, and here there were no effect- 
ive Roman institutions to provide this framework. Church 
organization here, so far as it existed, was quite different from 
what it was in Romanized lands. It was not territorial or 
civic, but tribal and personal ; that is to say, the bishop, the 
chief ecclesiastical functionary, was not bishop of a Roman 
civitas, i.e. a town with its surrounding district, but of a tribe, 
and was largely dependent on the personal support ol the tribal 
chieftain. In other respects also the differences were equally 
marked. 

Representatives ot this missionary activity were Ninian, who 
lookM to St. Martin of Tours as his exemplar, and soon after 

a. D. 400 evangelized the Southern Piets of Scotland ; later on, 
Eentigem, who laboured in Strathclyde and Wales ; and, most 
important of all, Patrick, who, a little later than Ninian and a 
century before Kentigem, stamped the impress of his per- 
sonality BO deeply on Ireland that he has remained ever smee 
the patron saint of the island. We can gather from Patrick’s 
own writings that Gaul, where he hod received instruction and 
orders, bounded his ecclesiastical horizon, and he was clearly a 
missioner of the same type as the others just mentioned, who 
was working independently on the lines laid down by the social 
conditions of non-Roraonized Celtic lands. Under the guid- 
ance of these single-minded evangelists, Celtic Christianfty in 
these lands was free to evolve and maintain its own special 
ecclesiastical character, and this was especially the case In 
Ireland. 

This exceptional character which attaches to the outward 
apparatus of Christianity in Ireland was further emphasized by 
the fact that after the island had received the new religion it 
was cut off from the rest of Christendom for a century and a 
half by the Saxon conquest of England, which interposed a 

b. 'irrier of paganism between the Christian West generally and 
this outlying province. Direct intercourse between Gaul or 
Spain and Ireland, which had existed from early times, was 
also checked owing to the fiolltical convulsions due to the 
Gothic and Frankish invasions. Hence it came about in certain 
ecclesiastical matters that, while changes were worked out in 
Western Christendom generally. Deland, in ttis way isolated, 
preserved her more primitive forms, some of which had once 
been common to all provinces of the Church alike. 

One ol these forms, which had once been common but after- 
wards became conspicuous for its singularity, was the monastic 
settlement consisting in a number of separate cells and of small 
churches or oratories. This was everywhere in Ohristmdom 
the earliest form of the monastery, because the hermit’s cell 
answered to the primal impulse in the votary’s mind of retire- 
ment from the world. The reputation for Banctit 3 ’ of the Erst 
recluse drew others about him, and so a community of consider- 
able size might be formed, numbering possibly, as Bede tells us 
of the British monastery at Bangor near Chester on the Dee, ns 
many as two thousand souls. The members ol such a com- 
munity, whether few or many, lived beside each other but not 
together. The arrangements for life in common, which English 
and Continental ruined monasteries have made so familiar to 
ns — the cloistered court, the common refectory and sleeping- 
room— were all absent. These were Benedic^e features, and 
did not come into use till the 6th or 7th cent, from which time 
onwards they were gradually introduced all over the Roman- 
ized West Eastern Christendom, which Benediotinism hartily 
affected, and the Celtic regions outside the Empire, or on its 
north-western border, remained faithful to the older system. 

Monastery the home ofi ecclesiastical art. — Celtic 
monasteries of the kind indicated existed not only 
in Ireland but in Scotland, in "Wales, and in other 
parts ; but it is in the first -named country that 
they have left the clearest monumental evidence 
of their character. Even as early as the time of 
Patrick — the first half of the 6th cent. — Irish men 
and women were devoting themselves ivith ardour 
to the religious life, and the sites of ancient settle- 
ments are almost innumerable. Those in the 
remoter and less accessible regions, such as 
the islands and rocky headlands of the indented 
western coast, are, as a rule, the best preserved, 
and we may take as an example the settlement on 
the most retired spot of all, the rock of Skellig 
Michael, an isolated peak ahont 10 miles out in 
the Atlantic, off the coast of Kerry. Here, at the 
height of some six hundred feet above the sea, we 
find on a terrace, sustained by a magnificent re- 
taining wall of dry, I'.c. uncementod, stone-worl^ 
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half a dozen or so of hermits’ cells and two or three 
tiny oratories used for service and private prayer. 
The cells, and all other structures except one of 
the oratories, are constructed of the same dry 
stone-work, and according to methods that carry 
us back directly to pagan times. The terrace wall 
is of precisely the same construction as the vast 
ramparts that form the successive enceintes round 
the stone forts of unkno'wn date and origin on the 
headlands and islands of Galway or Kerry. The 
cells are round or oval in plan, and are of a bee- 
hive form, the layers of flat stones of which they 
are composed gradually narrowing their circles till 
a dome-like finish terminates the whole, an open- 
ing being left at the summit for the egress of 
smoke. This method of construction also is pagan, 
and may he found in the central stone chambers of 
the great pre-historic burial tumuli at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and other places beside the Boyne. That 
the cells on Skellig Michael are Christian is proved 
by the fact that over one of the doorways white 
quartz stones have been set in the form of a cross. 
The smallest of the little oratories is one of the 
most interesting of early Christian structures. Its 
interior length is only about eight feet, and it has 
a door at one end and a window over the altar at 
the other end, which is turned towards the east. 
The construction is similar to that of the cells, but 
the plan is rectangular, and the walls are made to 
converge till they meet in a ridge at the top. The 
little oratory stands apart from the rest of the 
structures of the settlement, on a jutting comer of 
the terraced platform, and we may well fancy it a 
place where the worshipper might tarry awhile 
and meditate, in this almost inaccessible eyrie be- 
tween sea and sky. 

Such meditations availed maoli tor Christendom at large, tor 
these Irish hermit monks were at the same time the most 
indefatigable of missionaries. That passion for solitude which 
drew the Celtio Christians away from the world was only one 
of the tendencies in their emotional piety, and is balanced by 
quite the opposite passion for wandering and evangelistic 
enterprise. To carr^ on this work effectively they seem to 
have needed to submit themselves from time to time to certain 
spiritual influences, which should act on their inner nature and 
charge them as it were with an electric force that radiated 
with irresistible potency when they Journeyed forth as mis- 
sioners. It was in places of solitude and retirement, like 
Skellig Jlichael, that the Are was kindled and fanned till it 
burst into the proselytizing fervour of a Columba, an Aidan, a 
Oolumhanus. We are here at the source of a stream of Chris- 
tian influence that flowed with beneficent effect over all the 
land of Britain and far across the Continent of Europe. Ireland 
gave Columba to Scotland, Scotland Aidan to Northumbria, 
and from Northumbrian Lindisfarne proceeded the effective 
conversion of the Angles, while some of the greater Continental 
centres of the religious life looked to Celtic missionary saints as 
their founders. 

The foregoing details are germane to the pur- 
pose of this article, for we have to note that the 
arrangement and the life of the Celtio monasteiy 
had great influence on the forms and sesthetic 
character of Celtic ecclesiastical art. It is not 
pretended here that all the artistic activity of the 
early medieval period was centred in the monas- 
tery. The monastic craftsman plays a predomi- 
nant part in the artistic history of the tune, but 
he had no monopoly. Among the northern peoples 
in the pagan period, the fabrication and adorn- 
ment of weapons, implements, and objects of per- 
sonal wear, gave employment to artistic vvorkmen 
whose skill and taste are in their way unsurpassed, 
and there is no reason to believe that the intro- 
duction of Christianity broke this tradition. In 
Ireland the Tara brooch, in Scotland the Hunter- 
ston brooch, dating about the 8th cent., are pieces 
of secular art, and we need not credit them to the 
monks. On the other hand, as the mediteval 
period advanced, sacred art undoubtedly prepon- 
derated over secular, and sacred art was specially 
cultivated in the cloister. In time, as Mr. Romilly j 
Allen has remarked (Celtic Art in JPagan and Chris- \ 
tian Times, 1904, p. 171), ‘The priest took the i 


place of the warrior as the patron of the fine arts, 
and monopolized all the available time of the 
metal-worker and enameller in making beautiful 
vessels for the service of the Church.’ In periods 
of political unrest, such as on the Continent fol- 
lowed the breaking up of the Koman provincial 
administration, the convent ofiered conditions more 
favourable to artistic activity than were to be 
found outside, while certain forms of art in great 
demand at the time, such as the writing and 
adornment of books, were practically in the hands 
of the religious. The Celtio monastery may accord- 
ingly be regarded as the home of almost all the 
artistic production of the time that had an ecolesi- 
I astieal purpose, and it ■will lend force to tliis state- 
j ment to quote the nearly contemporary record as 
‘ to the making and putting forth of one striking 
[ monument of Celtic art, the so-called Gospels ^ 
Lindisfame or of St. Cuthhert, a manuscript 
dating from the end of the 7th or beginning of 
the 8th cent., and now one of the treasures of the 
British Museum, In an Anglo-Saxon colophon of 
the 10th cent, appended to_ St. John’s Gospel, we 
are told that ‘Eadfrith, bishop over the church 
of Lindisfame, ■wTote this book in honour of God 
and St. Cnthbert, and all the company of saints in 
the Island ; and Ethelwald, bishop of Lmdisfamo, 
made an outer case and adorned it, as he avas -well 
able, and Billfritb the anchorite, he "WTOught the 
metal -'Work of the ornaments on the outside 
thereof, and decked it with gold and witli gems.’ 
The foot that Billfrith is called the anchorite (| se 
oncra ’) shows that fine metal-work with the setting 
of gems was carried on by the solitary recluse_ in 
i his cell. The extreme minuteness and elaboration 
' of this is, in fact, just what we should expect m 
work executed under these conditions ; and this 
applies with even greater force to the manuscripts, 
wherein ingenious planning of ornamental schemes 
and faultless execution of multitudinous convo- 
luted detail must have made the lonely hours pass 
lightly away. , , . . 

Celtic ecclesiastical art in general was of a Jana 
that could be carried out single-handed and in 
small interiors. Work that needed the co-opera- 
tion of many hands and large spaces was little in 
vogue. In the Benedictine monasteries of the 
Continent the dominant art was architecture, and 
vast buildings for the accommodation of communi- 
ties were devised, planned, and sometimes actually 
achieved by the inmates in person. Komanesque 
architecture is in the main inonnstic, and the grMt 
abbey church is its crewning achievement. In 
Ireland and other Celtio areas early conventum 
buildings ■w'ere, as has been seen, smaller and 
simpler ; and though they may possess great con- 
structive interest, little pains nave been taken 
Avith their ornamentation. From the traditions 
dry-stone building, illustrated on Skellig Mich^, 
there Avere evolved on the one hand certain stnkmg 
features in the framing of openings, etc., and on 
the other some interesting forms of vault construc- 
tion. The single-celled oratory Avas enlarged by 
the addition of a second cell, also rectangmar, 
forming when smaller than the first a prMbytery 
or chancel, and Avhen larger a nave : and this OTe 
of church plan, differing from the type Avith apsidm 
termination AA’hich belonged to the Boman_ tram- 
tion, appears in England after its conversion by 
the Celtic evangelists, Avho may thus haire con- 
tributed toAvards tbe establishment of om msbmr 
preference for square-ended churches. The most 
striking peculiarity of Celtic church architectmo 
in early mediaeval times is the detached rouna 
toAver, abundant in Erin, though rep^sented by 
only a few stray examples in other parts of wms 
islands. These towers are alAvays connected Avira 
religious establishments, and it is now aoknow- 
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ledged that they ■^vere primarily desimed as towers 
of refuge, though also employed m oelfries. The 
dangers against which they furnished temporary 
security were the Viking inroads with which from 
the beginning of the 9th cent, onwards the country 
was scourged. It is stated by Miss Stokes in her 
Early Christian Art in Ireland (ii. 67), that, in the 
entries in the Irish annals, 

rcpardbig the attacks of the Northmen from 789 to 846, It la 
recorded that the clergy fled for safety into the woods . . . bnt 
In the year 950, and lor two centuries later, wo read of the 
" doiccthech,” house of a bell, as a special object of attack to 
the Northmen.’ A record relating to Brittany (Quoted xb.p. 66) 
speaks of the erection near a church in that Celtic region of 
a ‘little round tower . . . wherein to deposit the sUver-plate 
and treasure of the same church, and protect them against 
Uie sacrilegious hands of the barbarians, should they wish to 
pillage it.' 

The construction of the extant round^ towere hears 
out this evidence of their origin and intention, for 
in almost every instance the doorway of access to 
them is at a substantial height above the ground, 
and was accessible only by means of a ladder, wMch 
could be drawn up when the temporary garrison 
was housed within it. The interiors had wooden 
floors at different stages reached by ladders, and in 
the uppermost was the place for the bell. 

The features here described are specially bnt not 
exclusively Irish. In other Celtic regions which 
were practically outside the Empire, and to which 
the influence of the ecclesiastical Home did not 
penetrate till a later date, we find specimens, or 
at any rate relics and traces of them. Scotlimd, 
especially in the north and west, is well supplied | 
for example, the ‘Isle of the Saints,’ Eilean rut 
Naoimh, not far from Mull, has a group somewhat 
similar to that on Skellig Michael j but Wales and 
Cornwall have very little to show in the way of 
structures that are prior to the Norman Conquest. 
In Ireland such structures are at once more numer- 
ous, more clearly marked, and better preserved than 
they are elsewhere. The plainness of these early 
Irish structures has already been noticed, and is 
remarkable in a country where the arts of orna- 
ment were flourishing m the Pagan period, and 
were destined to develop for Christian service into 
forms so elaborate and beautiful. The rude stone 
building gave place to cut stone-work, and to the 
use of the arch and of lime mortar ; but the same 
character of plainness prevailed till about the year 
1100, when a rich and somewhat fantastic style of 
architectural embellishment came into vogue, with 
which was soon mingled the undoubtedly Norman 
element of the chevron, or rigzag. With the de- 
velopment of this so-called Irish Bomanesque, 
Celtic architecture loses that special character it 
had derived from the primitive methods of dry- 
stone construction, and comes into line witii the 
other local styles of Western Bomanesque. The 
subject need not therefore be further pursued. 

i. Stone-slabs, ckossks, eta— If the earlier 
Celtic masons did not carve ornament on the 
stones of their religious buildings, they made up 
for this by considerable activity in sculpture oT 
another kind. The reference is to the incised or 
carved stone-slabs and crosses, a monumental form 
of Celtic art represented by abundant examples in 
all the Celtic and also in the Teutonized parts of 
the British isles. No complete comparative survey 
has yet been made of the wole body of monumente, 
bub there exist monographs on the various groups, 
the most complete and elaborate of which is the 
ponderous volume issued in 1903 by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland under the title. The Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland. The subject is 
a very large one, for the monuments in question in 
the Scottish area alone number about five himdred, 
and it can, of course, only be touched on here. 

In the matter of ^stribntion, we may distinguish 
the following provinces in which the monuments 


occur in groups large or small, (1) Southern, 
eastern, and midland England. The monuments 
here are sporadic, and some regions are bare of 
examples, though in other parts, sneh as Derby- 
shire, they are well represented. (2) North-eastern 
England and the same side of Scotland up to the 
Forth, the region forming the ancient kmgdom 
of Northumbna. Here the monuments are very 
numerous and of great artistic merit. In point 
of art they show a combination of Celtic elements 
with those derived from classical sources, and ex- 
hibit inscriptions partly in Eoman letters and 
partly in runic characters derived from Scandi- 
navia. (3) Galloway or south-western Scotland, the 
scene of the ministrations of Ninian to the southern 
Piets, represented by some interesting early monu- 
ments of a Gallo-Boman type. (4) Cumberland 
and the Isle of Man, and in part Lancashire, where 
the art of the stones betrays a Scandinavian influ- 
ence. (6) Eastern Scotland north of the Forth and 
south of the Moray Firth, knoum to historians as 
the ancient ‘Kingdom of the (northern) Piets.’ 
The stones here erfiibit certain devices peculiar to 
this region that are for the most part unexplained, 
though probably Christian in significance, but in 
the main their art is of the Celtic type. (6) 
Central, northern, and western Scotland, where 
Celtic art prevails with a certain Scandinavian ad- 
mixture. (7) Wales, a region specially •well repre- 
sented by monuments of this class, in which the 
art is Celtic, the epigraphy partly Eoman, and 
partly in ogham characters, that is, in a native 
Celtic style of ivriting answering to the Teutonic 
runes. (8) Cornwall and Devon, the monuments 
of which on the whole resemble those of Wales. 
(9) Ireland. This region, with jparts of northern 
and western Scotland, was, as we nave seen, entirely 
un-Eomanized ; and here the art, ■with the language, 
and to some extent also the epigraphic character, 
of the inscriptions, is almost wholly Celtic. 

Of these provinces all bnt the first and second 
are entirely, or, to a preponderating extent, Celtic, 
for the ‘Pictish’ element in (6), uiough very re- 
markable, does not affect the general ^aracter of 
the monuments. The ancient Northumbria, (2), 
was Teutonic in government and (with of course the 
admixture of older races] in population, though its 
art was preponderatingly Celtic. That this region 
was effectively Christianized by Celtic missionaries 
from Lind^arae has already oeen noticed, and it 
is highly significant that one of the most important 
of all monuments in the recognized Celtic style of 
manuscript Ulumination was produced and orna- 
mented there by Anglian hands at a time when 
Ihe Celtic monks had already retired from the 
island. The existence of this datable monument, 
noticed in this article on p. 838*’ (the Gospels of 
Lindisfame or of St, CutMert), shows that we 
might expect the same Celtic style in other monu- 
ments of the region ; and this we accordingly find, 
mingled ■with other elements, in the early sculp- 
tured stones now under consideration. This may 
be fairly held to show great vitality in Celtic art, 
as well as an attractiveness for the Teutonic popu- 
lation, In 'view of it, it ■will not be surprismg to 
find that the monuments scattered over the rest of 
England, (1), exhibit also a prevailing Celtic char- 
acter, ■which reminds us that it was influenced in 
almost every part_ by_ Celtic missionary activity. 
We are therefore justified in regarding the whole 
body of these monuments as so far Celtic that they 
cannot bo excluded from any general survey of 
Celtic art. 

It is ■with the art of the stones, not their epi- 
graphy, that we are here concerned ; but the m- 
scriptions cannot be entirely disregarded, for they 
often aflbrd valuable evidence of the nature and 
provenance of the monuments. The questions that 
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have to be considered concern (1) the character, (2) 
the form, (3) the ornamentation of the stones. 

1. Character. — The inscriptions show that the 
majority of them are sepulchral, and as such they 
represent a form of monument that has been in use 
since Neolithic times. At the single site of Clon- 
macnoise in Ireland,. there are nearly two hundred 
of these tombstones, all inscribed, and many orna- 
mented. This religious establisliment beside the 
Shannon, a place of surpassing interest, was founded 
by St. Ciaran in the middle of the 6th cent., and 
an Irish poem thus celebrates * the peaceful clear- 
streamed place ’ ; 

‘ Oiaran’a dty Is Cluoin-mlo-NoLj, 

Nobles ot the children of Conn 

Are under the flaggy, brown-sloped cemetery ; 

A knot, or ogham, over each body. 

And a fair, just, ogham name.’ 

Of Ogham inscriptions on these stones only one has 
been known in modem times, and the rest are in 
Roman minuscules. Among the names that can 
be read upon them is that of Suibine, eon of 
Maelhumai, of the latter part of the 9th cent., 
celebrated as one of the most learned Churchmen 
of his time. Inscriptions, however, also show that 
many sculptured stones were not sepulchral but 
commemorative, or devised for other purposes. 
Thus at Kells in Co. Meath there is a cross 
with the inscription, ' The cross of Patrick and 
Columba,’ which was erected centuries after the 
death of the saints whose names it celebrated. 
Most of the so-called ‘High Crosses’ of Ireland — 
elaborately sculptured stone monuments of the 
10 th cent. — were apparently of this commemora- 
tive character. In Northumbria we know, from 
Simeon of Durham (Jff'tsf. Bm. § 36), that two 
sepulchral crosses stood at Hexliam at the ex- 
tremities of the grave of Bishop Acca, who died 
in 740, but the Ruthwell Cross is shown by its 
inscription to have been a memorial of the sacrifice 
of Christ. We are told in the Life, of Kentigem, 
by Joeeline of Furness (late, but based on older 
materials), that the saint was accustomed to erect 
‘the triumphant standard of the cross’ to com- 
memorate any marked successes in conversion ; and 
in Wessex we have evidence (Acta Sanctorum, Jul. 
11 , p. 502) that ‘ the sign of the Holy Cross ’ was set 
tm to mark a place of Christian assembly before 
the building or a church. Again, some crosses 
were terminal, that is, they defined a boundary 
by a landmark which relirion made inviolable. An 
Irish pillar stone at Killnasaggart, Co. Armagh, 
proclaims that the place whiai it marked was 
under the protection of St. Peter, while one of 
the interesting early stones at Whithorn in Gallo- 
way, Ninian’s missionary centre, is inscribed ‘ The 
Place of St. Peter,’ and was evidently a boundaiy 
mark. 

2, Form. — In the matter of form, the earliest 
class of stone monuments are pillars unshaped by 
the tool, after the fashion of the pre-historio 
menhirs, and correspond to the rude stone building 
of the early Celtic Christians inherited from their 
pagan forefathers. These pillars have on them 
inscriptions in one or other of the languages and 
characters noted in the enumeration of the pro- 
vinces, and sometimes incised crosses or sacred 
monograms. These last, though in themselves, 
from Sie assthetic standpoint, negligible, become of 
importance as the origin of the form of the shaped 
free-standing crosses of later times. In Galloway 
there are upright pillar-stones with Latin inscrip- \ 
tions, and the Chi-Rho ( monogram in different j 
forms which are early, but probably not so early j 
as the time of Ninian himself. This monogram | 
appears within a circle, in which we may see a I 
reminiscence of the weath that enclosed it on the i 


original laharum, or standard of Constantine, 
described by Eusebius ; and this wreath, or circle, 
becomes later the stone ring, which in the well- 
known ‘Celtic’ form of the monumental cross is 
: seen connecting the arms. The Chi-Rho monogram 
I changes into the form of a cross by the addition of 
a horizontal bar across the upright stem of the 

I original Rho (P), and the arms of the cross, 

though originally enclosed within the circle, come 
aftenvards to protrude beyond its circumference. 
This transformation can oe seen in progress in 
a half - developed cross at Penmon Priory in 
A^lesey. 

The nntooled jpillar-stone does not of course itself 
I change direotly into the free-standing cross, though 
; the incised monogram it bears has influenced the 
! development. The actual process was as follows : 
i The pular-stone corresponds, as we have seen, to 
I the rude stone building. When this gives place to 
the construction with cut stone and cement, the 
former is similarly changed to a dressed monument, 
which may be recumbent, in the shape either of a 
fiat slab, which is par excellence the Irish type as 
represented at Clonmacnoise, or of a ‘coped’ or 
‘hog-backed’ stone, such as occurs chiefly in the 
north of England, and is more probably of 
Anglian or Scandinavian than of Celtic origin ; or 
else may be upright, in the form of a smoothed slab 
like a modem tombstone. The flat recumbent 
Irish slabs are adorned with incised crosses, the 
upright slabs with crosses in relief. From these 
latter ■were developed the free-standing crosses by 
the following stages. When a cross head contained 
within a circle is carved in relief on a slab, the 
upper part of this may be rounded off to follow the 
curve of the circle, as on a stone from Papil by 
Shetland, in the Edinburgh Museum of Antiquities, 
Next, the part of the slab below the head of the 
cross is cut in a little to correspond with the foim 
of the comparatively slender shaft, and we obtain 
the shape knoivn as the ‘ wheel cross ’ — a shape con- 
fined to the Isle of Man, Wales, and ComwalL" 
The background may now shrink in stiU further 
towards the outline of the shaft, while, by a 
contrary process, the arms of the cross are allowed 
to protrude beyond the circle which has enclosed 
them, and the final step is taken when, as it has 
been said (Romilly Alien, Celtic Art, p, 186), ‘the 
portions of the background of the cross between 
the quadrants of the ring and the arms are pierced 
right through the slab, thus giving us the “four 
hwe ” cross of Cornwall and the typical High Cross 
of Ireland,’ in which the outline or the stone cor- 
responds ivith the outline of the Cross. 

3. Ornamentation. — The subject of the orna- 
mentation of the slabs and crosses cannot be dis- 
cussed without reference to Celtic decorative arc 
in general. The forms in which this expresses 
itself, apart from the carving on the stones, Me 
practically confined to fine metal-work and the 
illumination of manuscripts, for in extant_ speci- 
mens of the Celtic Christian period, productions m 
other materials, such as wood, ivory, or textnes, 
are so rare as to be in the meantime negligihle. 
On stone, metal, and the parchment of booto, 
Celtic artistic feeling externalized itself m elaborate 
and varied ornamental patterns, the de^gn ana 
technical execution of which have excited the 
wonder of all subsequent ages, from the time ot 
Giraldus Cambrensis m the 12tli cent, doivnwaras. 
The same patterns and methods of application 
appear in aU three forms of art, and some or the 
best authorities treat the stone carving as mter m 
date than the similar work in the other matenaia 
It is a curious fact that certain details of the imu 
High Crosses have no meaning in stone-work, whuo 
there is a technical reason for them in work m 
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metal, and this wotJd indicate the priority of 
the latter. Again, the similarity between nohly 
decorated cross-slabs, of which Scotland is the 
home, and the emblazoned pages of ornament in 
Celtic manuscripts, cannot fall to strike the obserrer. 
Hence it is maintained that the styles of artistic 
treatment which are in question here were first 
evolved on the pages of Ixioks or in metal, and 
then transferred to stone ; and Mr. Eomilly Allen 
believes {Celtic Art, p. 171) that the book-work 
was prior alike to that on metal and on stone. At 
first sight this seems contrary to natural likelihood, 
for there is much elaborate and beautiful Celtic 
meteJ-work of pagan date and also a certain amount 
of decorative carving in stone, whereas manuscript 
writing and illumination came in ^ a totally new 
form of craftsmanship with the introduction of 
Christianity. Irish experts converted to the new 
faith could continue for Christian service their 
metal-work or stone-carving, while it would take 
them a long time to learn the new art of caligrajjhy 
and illumination. The first books used in Christian 
worship would be imported, and would only very 
OTadnally be supplanted by those of native pro- 
duction. Hence we should expect to find Christian 
metal-work and stone-carving earlier than the 
same art applied to books. 

Here, however, we are met by rather a curious 
fact. Christianity at its first introduction did not 
seem to inspire the Celtic artist, but rather to 
repress his activity, so that, as Eomilly Allen 
states, 'before about A.D. 650 there was no dis- 
tinctively Christian art existing in this country’ 
{op. cit, p. 165). He accounts for this on the theory 
that the introduction into the British Isles of 
Christianity itself was much later than is generally 
supposed, and suggests A.D. 450 ns the date of this. 
The negative eridence of the dearth of really early 
Christian monuments in this country had so im- 
pressed him that he has called the significant and 
quite unquestioned notice of the presence of three 
bishons of Eoman towns in Britain at the Council 
of Arles in a.d. 314 one of ‘ the vague and unsatis- 
factory statements of the mythical period ’ {op. cit. 
164). Archceological evidence, however, must 
weighed along with literary, and not allowed to 
supersede it. To take an instructive parallel, if 
we were left only to literary evidence for the 
condition of the earliest Christianity at Eome, we 
should probably believe that art was at that time 
tabued. Monumental evidence, however, as shown 
in the article ‘Art (Christian),’ is conclusive that 
the earliest Christian Church at Eome not only 
accepted art as part of its external dress, but soon 
began to use it for definitely Christian purposes. 
Conversely, if we were left to monumental evidence 
alone for (Christianity in early Britain, we should 
believe that it hardly existed, for Eomano-British 
Christian monuments are extremely rare, and those 
belonging to the 5th or 6th centuries are few and 
artistically simple and even rude; yet the Eomano- 
British Church had progressed so far by the early 

g art of the 5th cent, as to have established the 
ourishing Pelagian heresy, and after the Saxon 
conquest it is clear that the large and active 
Chnstian community in Wales was this Eomano- 
British Church, and not a new foundation in the 
6th cent, from Gaul. _Whyitwas that the earliest 
Celtic Christianity did not at once employ the 
native artistic resources available is a question 
which cannot be entered on here ; it is a fact, 
however, that the Celtic ecclesiastical art on stones 
and in metal and books, which flourished from the 
middle of the 7th cent, onwards, used motives 
that were not all originally Celtic, but are 
found also in ‘ Merovingian ’ work in Gaul and in 
that of the period of tiie Teutonic migrations in 
general, ana hence it is reasonable to refer the 


great unfolding of Celtic artistic activity in this 
period to the impulse which came in from England 
and the Continent as soon as the conversion of 
the pagan Saxons opened the door once more to 
intercourse between Celtic lands and Western 
Christendom. 

The following are the ornamental motives that 
occur in the decoration of the carved stones, the 
objects in metal, and the manuscripts: (1) the 
human figure, (2) leaf-ornament, (3) animals, (4) 
geometrical ornament, consisting in : (o) step- and 
key-patterns, (5) interlacing- or knot-work, and 
(c) spirals. 

(1) Celtic art proper has no place for the human 
figure ; and where this is treated in native fashion, 
as in some of the Irish manuscripts, it is reduced 
to a decorative pattern with no more resemblance 
to nature than have the figures on court-cards. 
Wherever the figure is reasonably well drawn or 
modelled, there uifluence from the side of classical 
tradition is at work. The best figures on monu- 
ments of at any rate partly Celtic character are 
those on the EuthweU and Bewcastle Crosses, and 
they are accompanied here by vine-foliage enclosing 
animals which is of distinctly classical type. The 
High Crosses of Ireland, which date from the 10th 
cent., exhibit a remarkable display of figure- work 
which is all due to Continental inspiration, and need 
not here be described. 

(2) Leaf-ornament is also foreign to the Celtic 
style proper. There is hardly a trace of it in the 
manuscripts, but it occurs very occasionally on the 
stones in the purely Celtic areas of Ireland, Wales, 
and northern Scotland. In the ancient Northum- 
bria, on the other hand, it is abundant, and is 
clearly of classical origin, for the vine is almost 
always the motive employed. The vine scrolls on 
some so-called ‘Anglian’ crosses, such as that of 
Acca, now at Durham, and the one at Bewcastle, 
are as charming as any decorative foliage in 
existence. 

(3) Animals . — Like the human figure, animals, 
such ns the horse, the deer, the dog, occur, natural- 
istically treated in some abundance ; and it is of 
course a well-established fact that the unsophisti- 
cated artist is always better at animals than at men. 
There are hunting and battle scenes on some of the 
crosses or their sculptured bases, and on a certain 
class of sculptured stones in Scotland animals are 
represented truthfully in a very telling and artistic 
fashion. There is nothing here, however, that is 
specially Celtic. On the other hand, the conven- 
tional treatment of animal forms for ornamental 
purposes is a very important element not only in 
Celtic, but in all northern decoration. There is no 
attempt in this to give the animal its specific 
character, or even to preserve elementary truth in 
anatomy and proportion. The creatures barely 
preserve so muw zoological character as resides in 
the possession of a head and limbs, and their bodies 
are elongated and flattened till they are nothing 
but bands. All parts that can be extended, such 
as a limb, a tail, an ear, a tongue, a lip, are drawn 
out and twisted into elaborate convolutions, and 
are intertwined as if the artist wished only to 

B ’ ice the eflect of complex knot-work. Though 
are sometimes introduced, the beast is gener- 
ally intended to be a quadruped ; but it is draivn 
out to such a length and tenuity as to justify the 
epithet ‘ lacertine,’ or lizard-like, which is generally 
applied to it. There is no question which nas been 
more discussed than that of the origin and history 
of this form of ornament among the Teutonic and 
Celtic peoples. The latest and most elaborate work 
on the subject, Bernhard Salin’s AltgeTmianische 
Thieromamentik (Stockholm, 1904), favours the 
view that the animals in northern art are ultimately 
derived from classical models, but that the northern 
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peoples generally made the motive their own, and 
■wonced it out with extraordinary ingenuity and 
patience. A close comparison of the animal orna- 
ment in Irish manuscripts and metal-work and 
that on objects of Teutonic provenance indicates 
that Celtic zodmorphic forms are of Germanic 
origin. These forms are very rare in the Celtic 
decoration of the pagan period, and do not occur 
in Ireland, so that a foreign origin is in accordance 
with likelihood. 

(4) In the ffeomeirical ornament, in all its forms 
save the spirals, the same derivation seems now 
accepted. 

fa) ‘Step’ patterns occur in the cloisonnS settings 
of Teutonic jewels. Moreover, these patterns m 
the manuscripts, such as the Book of Durrow, are 
shown in white lines on a dark ground, and the 
background has been laboriously filled in so as to 
leave the lines the colour of the light vellum. 
There may be_ in this somewhat artificial process 
an attempt to imitate the damascening in lines of 
silver on iron, common on buckles and similar 
objects found in Germanic graves. * Key’ patterns, 
that is, patterns of a kind of which the Greek fret 
is typical, are very abundant both on the sculptured 
stones and in the manuscripts, but are not much 
used on metal. They are unknown in pagan Celtic 
work, and their prevalence in that of Christian 
date is probably due to Continental influence. The 
Celtic artist, however, showed his originality in 
that he turned these patterns obliquely, so that 
their lines are sloping instead of vertical or 
horizontal. 

(6) The interlacing- or knot-work is so charac- 
teristic of Celtic decoration in Christian times, and 
is developed therein to such an incredible variety of 
forma, that it has been popularly regarded as a 
Celtic speciality. The work in question does not, 
however, occur in the decoration of the pagan 
period (or only in one or two doubtful examples), 
and in the Christian it is so far from being a Celtic 
speciality that it is the most ividely diffused of all 
the forma of geometric ornament in the early 
Christian and early medimval centuries. As Salin 
remarks, 

' la the 7th and 8tb centuries the eenerol taste seems to have 
turned in this direction, lor wo find the work everywhere from 
Constantinople to Ireland, and find it, moreover, represented In 
the most diverse forms of ort, in architecture, pointing:, the 
industrial arts. It even fiourished in Asiatic and African lands 
wherever European culture hadfoundndmlttance'{op.eif.p. 310). 
The origin of the style is still a matter of con- 
troversy, and some derive it from basket-work, 
while others see in it the offspring of the plait or 
guilloche ornament, which is very common on the 
Soman mosaic pavements that were to be seen in 
all parts of the Empii'e, It is also a moot point 
whether the style of ornament, whatever its 
ultimate origin, was developed independently in 
different centres, or spread from one centre where 
its capabilities had at first been discerned. In 
any case the Christian Celtic peoples showed that 
they had a special affinity for the work, which 
they carried much further in artistic development 
than was the case elsewhere. It is especially 
abundant on the carved stones and in the manu- 
scripts, as the motive is not so suitable for metal, 
especially when treated by the repowssif process. 

(c) In the spirals we come to a form of ornament 
that is in a special sense Celtic, and is inherited by 
Christian Celtic art from that of the later pagan 
times. It is not classical save in ultimate deriva- 
tion, nor is it Germanic in the broad sense, though 
it is very finely developed among the northernmost 
representatives of the Teutonic stock in Scandi- 
navia. On the pagan metal-work of late Celtic j 
times, in Britain, in Gaul, and in Ireland, it was | 
treated with much artistic feeling for beauty of ^ 
sweeping lines and for composition, and retains i 


these same qualities when adopted for Christian 
use. Spiral ornament, however, as used in late 
pagan and early Christian Celtic art, is not quite a 
simple^ matter. On one side it is of immemorial 
antiquity. Spirals occur in Egyptian decorative 
art from about B.o. 2700 (if not much earlier), and 
were adopted from this source into the art of 
Mycentean Greece, where we find them in Crete 
and at Orchomenus, Mycense, and other places in 
the second millennium B.o. At least as early as 
this they appear in southern Central Europe, as at 
Butrair in Bosnia, and thence the motive journeyed 
up the valley of the Danube and down those of the 
Oder and Elbe to Scandinavia, where we find it 
developed in the Bronze Age to the utmost possible 
erfeetion. From Scandinavia it is thought to 
^ ave passed over North Britain to Ireland, where 
it appears carved on a great stone at the mouth of 
the pre-historio royal burial-place at Newgrange 
I by the Boyne. In all these eases we have to deal 
j with regular closely-coiled spirals, which look as if 
' they were derived from the coiling of metal strips 
or wire, though there is evidence that they were 
first developed on stone. Now, in the later or 
Iron Age of Celtie art, spirals of a different and 
more elaborate kind become the predominant orna- 
mental form, and produce what are sometimes 
called ‘trumpet’ patterns. These are formed by 
double lines which are coiled round each other and 
then diverge, so as to produce a shape like the 
mouth of a trumpet. These coils and expanded 
offsets are ingeniously connected together, so that 
they can be made in combination to fill with 
ornament any given space. It has been argued ve^ 
forcibly by Dr. Arthur Evans that these late Celtic 
scrolls, which are sometimes called ‘flamboyant,’ are 
in fact derived, by a process of conventionalizing, 
from the ‘ honeysuckle ’ patterns or acanthus scrolls 
of Grieco-Koman classical foliage. As_ used in 
Ireland and Scotland in early Christian times, the 
spirals are partly closely coiled and partly flam- 
boyant, and we may regard them as representing 
a combination of tnese classical derivatives with 
the far older and more severe forms of the Bronze 
Age spirals, the origin of which can be traced to 
Mycentean Greece and to Egypt. The use of this 

rimeval motive for the purposes of Christian 

ecoration is a fact of much interest, to whitA 
attention was called in a previous part of this 
article. 

Wo are not concerned with archaeological ques- 
tions of origin so much as with those of the testhetio 
use made of these various motives, and of the place 
of this artistic activity in the life of the Celtic 
Church as a whole. It has been well said by Dr. 
Joseph Anderson : 

'From whatever source or sources the different eJementa ol th» 
composite style oi decoration ol the Celtic Christian periw iMy 
have been derived, the stylo iteelf belongs specially to the 
period of the early Celtic Church in Sootlanu, Ireland, »na 
Wales, with distinctively obaraoteristio developments m each ol 
these separate areas, and a modified extension into the area ol 
the early Saxon Church, especially in Northumbria. In each ol 
these areas it produced a remarkable development of monu- 
mental sculpture ; and whether we regard the whole series oj 
their manuscripts, metal-work, and monuments collectively as 
one great comprehensive manifestation of Celtic omamenwtlon 
of the early Christian period, or take them soptnMy u 
national developments of a common style, it is equally true 
that, considering the work and the time. It presents a m^- 
festation of artistic culture oltogether unparalleled in Europe 
(iTAe Sarlj/ Christian Monuments of Scotland, ci.> 

The first point to notice about the artistic use of 
this decoration is the method of its distribution 
over the surfaces to be adorned. The ornament 
does not meander at will, but is confined to strict^ 
defined spaces; and these spaces, which may oe 
termed panels, are themselves arranged in a c^e- 
fully thought-out scheme of composition, ine 
finest examples of this are the_ pages 
ornament in the Irish manuscripts, and the laige 
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cross-slabs wliicli are best represented in Scot- 
land. 

ii. Manuscripts. — Oi the Irish manuscripts now 
extant, the earliest is probably tbe Book of Burrow, 
and the most elaborate is the Book of Kells, both 
in the Libraiy of Trinity College, Dublin j while 
the Gospels of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
comes next in age to the former, and the Gospels of 
Lindisfame, in the British Museum, is only second 
in beauty to the latter. This book, moreover, 
possesses the unique element of value that it is 
dated, and it supplies in this way a fixed point 
round which other examples not only in illumina- 
tion but in metal- work and carving can be grouped. 
It was written ivithin a few years of the date 
A.D. 700, and is earlier in style than the Book of 
Kells though not so early ns the other two. Hence 
the Book of Burrow may be assigned to a date in 
the 7th, the Book of Kells to one in the 8th cent.; 
and it is satisfactory to know that Bernhard Salin 
endorses these dates as a result of his elaborate 
and detailed comparative study of the ornaments 
which occur in them. The decoration in these 
books is not more sumptuous and minute in its 
execution than it is clear and bold in its dis- 
tribution. Leaving out of sight the figure-work, 
such as the representations of the Evangelists in 
front of their Gospels, in which classical models 
have been, however distantly, followed, and taking 
only the ornament, we find that the first word or 
two of each Gospel occupies a page, the initial letter 
spreading from top to bottom of it, and the rest of 
the letters of the first word filling up a good part 
of the folio. A border is designed to combine with 
the initial in framing the whole composition. If 
this page be a recto, the verso of the previous folio, 
which faces it as the book lies open, is treated as 
a sheet of pure ornament, the object being that 
the book shall present a sumptuous and beautiful 
Mpearance when placed open at the beginning of a 
Gmspel on a reac^g-stand upon the altar. The 
scheme of design for such a page is generally based 
upon the form of a cross, which appears as the 
centre and support of a composition of variously- 
shaped panels filling the rest of the sheet. These 
panels, as has already been explained, are them- 
selves filled in with patterns of the l^ds above 
enumerated, while a border encloses the whole. 
As has been well shown by Mr. Johan Bruun, the 
general arrangement of these show-pages of initials 
or pure ornament provides spaces or panels vary- 
ing in shape. Those which decorate or serve as 
complementary fiUings for the big initial letters 
are often of curved outlines, while those connected 
with the cross opposite are commonly rectangnlar, 
or at any rate symmetrical in contour. In the 
decorative enrichment of these different fields, 
patterns of various kinds are selected. 


• Spirals ’ (and we may add roSmorphio patteruB) ‘ were chiefly 
used to fill in the Irrmjlar sections ol the ho^ of the letter 
and its curvilinear enclosed spaces, where, owinj to a certain 
freedom in fixing the centres and making volutes oi varying 
sire, they were easily adapted and in keeping with the flowing 
outline ol the margin. Interlacements were less easily adapt^ 
hut could he made to suit an irregular space, for instance, by 
forming a chain oi knots of varying size and intricacy ; whereas 
fret patterns were even more rarely used outside of the square 
or oblong panels, for which they were naturally suited. Thus 
the disposal ol the various designs was ruled by taste, and 
effected tbe combination oi contrasting elements In a graceful 
scheme’ (An Engu\Ty, etc. p. 29). 


"VYe may connect this decision and self-control, in 
the matter of planning out and distributing enrich- 
ment, with the severity of the monastic discipline 
that prevailed in the Celtic monasteries, where 
this work had its home. The spirit of order and 
obedience to rule was as strong in the Celtic 
establishments as in those organized on the Bene- 
dictine plan, and the Irish regulars were not only 
among themostlearned, but among the best-living 


in Christendom. And if we discern their mental 
rectitude and respect for law in these well con- 
sidered and justly balanced schemes, in the actual 
execution of the Ornament we are brought into 
contact with their intensity of devotion to the 
allotted task, and the infinite patience to which 
they were schooled by the seclusion and monotony 
of their daily existence. The little cells where 
once they sat at work are places as holy to the 
pilgrim of art as to the religious devotee, and we 
can realize there how this element of dainty love- 
liness in line and hue, this ingenious scheming, 
this minute accuracy in measurement, must have 
humanized and brightened spirits that might other- 
wise have become numbed in ascetic rigour, while 
an education of conscience must certainly have 
resulted from their scrupulous logic and exactness 
in pattern making. Prof. Westwood and other 
experts have examined Irish manuscripts with a 
glass ‘ for hours together, without ever detecting a 
false line or an irregular interlacement.’ In the 
interlaced work, Mr. Romilly Allen reports that 
• every cord laps under and over with unfailing regularity . . . 
and all the cords are Joined up so os not to leave any loose ends. 
All the details of the spiral-work are executed with tbe minutest 
care, and there is never a broken Une or pseudo-spiral. In the 
zoomorphic designs the beasts are all prorided with the proper 
number ot limbs and are complete in every respect down to the 
amailest detail ’ (Celtic Art, p. 256). 

No mere description can give any idea of the 
variety, minntenessj and unfailing consistency of 
this decoration, which can now be judged of in 
accessible photoOT^hic reproductions, such m 
those in Stanford Kohinsoms Celtic Illuminative 
Art. As regards colour a word may he said, 
because it is noteworthy that the Irish scribe pro- 
duced the effect of snmptnons splendour on Ms 
enriched folios without any use of gold, on wMch 
the Continental miniaturist so largely depended. 
This is at first sight surprising, for Ireland pro- 
duced a good deal of gold ; and this was not only 
used in her native metal-work, but, it is be- 
lieved, e^orted to other lands such as Scandinavia. 
Trinity (Jollege, Dublin, possesses a magnificent 
and weighty gold fibula of native metal and work- 
I monship, but the manuscripts in the library are 
I destitute of gilding. The colours employed are 
not numerous, hut yellow is largely used, and might 
have suggested to the scribe the substitution of 

f old. The reds, CTeens, blues, and purples are 
right, clear, and nannonionsly blended, but the 
best effect is gained by the free use of black, of 
wMch the scribe fully realized the artistic value. 
We may conclude on this subject with some words of 
Dr. Anderson, in which he speaks of the ‘ profusion 
of spiral, linear, and zoBmorphio patterns arranged 
in symmetric and rhythmic designs shown up by 
contrasts of colour, and all carried to an extent of 
elaboration so bewildering, and yet so charming in 
the perfect balance and finish of its parts, that the 
more the result is studied, the deeper becomes the 
impression of its inimitable originality, grace, pre- 
cision, and sldll.’ 

iii. Metau-wobk.— T he fine Celtic metal-work 
was, as we learn from some special cases, also a 
monastic craft in the hands of ecclesiastics. It 
was applied to the enhancement of the value of the 
manuscripts either at once in the form of covers, 
such as that adorned by Billfrith at Lindisfame, or 
later on in that of the shrine or box, called in 
Ireland cumdach, made to contain and preserve the 
precious volume (p. 838’’). These cumdachs are 
peculiar to Ireland. Shrines of a similar kind, also 
of a later date than the objects they were to pro- 
tect, were made for the early hand-hells connected 
■with the names of famous saints, which are in 
themselves objects of the highest interest, and 
may in some cases really have belonged to the 
saints with whom they are traditionally associated. 
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Their simplicity and even rudeness agree with an 
early date. The most primitive are four-sided, and 
made of plates of iron nveted at the corners. The 
later ones are of the same shape but of cast bronze, 
and these are sometimes ornamented. There are 
early hells of the kind in Scotland and Wales as 
well as Ireland, and Scotland has two bell-shrines, 
the rest being Irish. Celtic metal-work of early 
Christian date is perhaps most largely represented 
by the enriched penannular or annular brooches, of 
wnich the Tara brooch in Ireland and theHunterston 
brooch in Scotland are the finest examples. As 
this article is concerned rather udth things ecclesi- 
astical, it_ma 5 ^ be sufficient to refer to four fine 
examples in this class, the Ardagh Chalice and the 
Cross of Cong in Ireland, and the Monymusk re- 
liquary and crozier of St. Fillan in Scotland. They 
are all works of great interest either from the 
historical or the artistic side, and the first named is 
one of the most beautiful and elaborate examples 
of fine metal- work extant anyw’here in the world. 

The Monymusk reliquary is described by Ander- 
son as ‘ a small wooden box ’ (it is about four inches 
long), ‘ hollowed out of the solid, and plated with 

f lates of pale bronze and with plates of silver. . . . 
ts_ ornamentation is that peculiarly Celtic form 
of interlacing zobmorphic decoration, united with 
coloured designs of diverging spirals and trumpet 
scrolls, which are the principal varieties of the de- 
corative art of the Celtic manuscripts and memorial 
stones of the early Christian time. It is jewelled 
and enamelled, and its engraved and chased de- 
signs are characterized by such excellence of 
execution that it must be early in date’ (Scotland 
in Early Christian Times, p. 249). The special 
lustorical interest connected with the reliquary re- 
sides in the fact that there is some reason to believe 
it a relic of St. Columba, and a vexillum, or battle 
charm, which, like the Ark in ancient Israel, was 
borne out to battle with the Scottish host. It is 
preserved at Mon^usk House, Aberdeenshire. 
The crozier of St. llllanis an example of a specially 
Celtic form of ecclesiastical object. It is really a 
shrine of fine metal-work, made in the shape of, 
and enclosing, the head of the pastoral staff of 
wood traditionally belonging to an early saint. 
The form of the crozier is exclusively Celtic, and 
differs from the form that such objects take on the 
Continent, and in the case of that of St. Fillan 
authentic history shows that it was employed as a 
relic on which oaths of a peculiarly solemn kind 
could be taken, while it is surmised that it was 
borne as a vexillum into battle at Bannockburn. 
It is preserved in a damaged condition in ^e 
Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 

The Cross of Cong, at Dublin, is the one sur- 
viving example of a processional cross of the early 
Celtic Church, It measures 2 ft, 8 in, in height 
by 1 ft. 6| in. across the arms, and is 1| in. thick. 
It is constructed of oak, and was supposed to con- 
tain at its centre, under a boss of rock costal, a 
portion of the true cross. On the exterior it is 
all covered with metal plates of copper which are 
adorned with silver mouldings and plaques, with 
panels of fine gold work and gilded bronze, and 
with bosses of coloured enamel. The panels are 
ornamented with gold filigree work and zobniorphic 
patterns, and the effect of the whole is rich and 
artistically pleasing. It can be dated in the first 
half of the 12th cent., and is a striking proof 
of the long survival of fine artistic taste in char- 
acteristicaDy Celtic work in Ireland. As a rule 
the later objects, such as the cumdachs and the 
bell-shrines, though the style of the enrichment 
remains the same, are comparatively coarse_ in 
execution, but the Cross of Cong has fine technical 
qualities. 

Lastly, in the Ardagh Chalice we come back to 


the period of the most perfect design and work- 
inanship, of about the 8th cent., and to a master- 
iece of unique value. It is a large two-handled 
owl on a low stem, and will hold as much as three 
pints of liquid. In its construction and ornament 
are employed no fewer than 354 distinct pieces, and 
the matenals are gold, silver, bronze, lead, enamel, 
glass, amber, and mica ; and the ornamental pat- 
terns include interlaced-work, step-patterns, key- 
patterns, spirals, zobmorphs, and scrolls, arranged 
in panels after the fashion represented in the 
manuscripts, and of the finest period of the style. 
What is chiefly remarkable about the chalice is 
not the elaboration or variety of its detail, but the 
almost classic nobility of its general design. As a 
rule, in all barbaric enrichment, whether Celtic or 
Teutonic in origin, the tendency is for the orna- 
ment to cover practically the whole surface of the 
object under treatment, while it is only ve^ 
rarely that we find that contrast between plain 
and richly adorned passages on which so much of 
the effect of classical decoration depends. The 
chalice, like some other objects of the pagan period 
in the collection of the Eoyal Irish Academy, has 
an imposing largeness of style, due to the simple 
contours of the plain polished silver bowl, in con- 
trast with the bands and medallions filled in with 

E anels of delicate ornament and studded with 
osses of variegated enamel. Not the least beauti- 
ful part is the flat plate on the under side of the 
base, which would be visible when the chalice was 
raised to tlie lips of a communicant. 

Conclusion . — It has been seen that in the manu- 
scripts all the kinds of ornament already enumer- 
ated are used freely in conjimction, while in the 
metal-work zobmorphs are conspicuous, and inter- 
lacing patterns are less used than the others. Tim- 
ing now to the sculptured stones, we find interlacing 
patterns most prominent of all, so that they some- 
times form the sole decoration of a monument _ As 
the forms of the slabs or crosses differ in the various 
Celtic or Celticized districts, so do the kinds of orna- 
ment with which they are adorned. Decoration in 
testefulty distributed panels is everyw'here the rule, 
and in Kells churchyard, Ireland, there is an un- 
finished cross, on which the panels are marked out 
and carefully squared, though there is no carving on 
them. The panels, however, are differently filled 
according to the localities. In Ireland, where the 
erect crosses are comparatively late, these show 
figure subjects greatly preponderating over orna- 
ment; and the same may be said of the fre^ 
standing Scottish crosses or the same type, though 
the subjects in Ireland are more generally Scrip- 
tural than in Scotland, where hunting scenes and 
the like are more common. In Wales and 
wall, on the other hand, figure sculpture m “ 
kin^ is subordinate to ornament. In the matter 
of ornament, spirals of good design and zobmorphs 
are frequent in Ireland and Scotland, but are joij 
rare in Wales and Cornwall, and, as far as spirals 
are concerned, in the Isle of Man. _ The 1^®“ and 
Scottish stones have also m a speciality that kind oi 
knot work where curved lines are most in evidenc^ 
The varieties of interiacmg patterns in Scotlanu 
and Wales are astonishing, and these have all been 
analyzed ndth extreme ingenuity and care by 
Komilly Allen in The Early Christian MonumeiM 
of Scotland, where the subject occupies ISO quarto 
pages. Since these slabs and crosses were, as we 
have seen, not so strictly ecclesiastical in character 
as the manuscripts and much of the metal-work, it 
is not necessaiy to postulate the monastic craftsmM 
as in their case the sole executant. Yet the loving 
care and the single-minded devotion to a lalxmoM 
task of which they give evidence are just tne 
qualities which the monastic life developed m ^ 
votaries ; and thongh the designer of some ot t 
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elaborate cross-slabs of Scotland^ may have helped 
itself by appropriating compositions and motives 
from the manuscripts, yet he could never have 
carried out the -work with such perfect execution 
had not his whole nature beep brought into accord 
with the spirit that inspires it. Cdtic art, as the 
expression on the {esthetic side pf the_ fervour and 
intensity of a wonderful religions life, without 
which the Christian Church would have been 
greatly poorer, was a possession of the people at 
large, and is a democratic art practised alike by the 
unlettered mason and by the most learned scholars 
in Christendom, 
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ART (Christian). — Introduction. — ^The limits of 
this article permit of the treatment of the subject 
only in one or two selected aspects. There can be 
no attempt to enumerate the various forms of 
Christian art, still less to trace out tlieir history. 
For several of these, provision is made elsewhere 
in the Encyclopaedia. The noblest and most im- 
portant form of Christian art, architecture, fur- 
nishes the subject of a distinct article. Illuminated 
mantiscripts are dealt irith in next article. For 
an account of minor forms of Christian art, such 
as ivories, or ecclesiastical metal-work, information 
will be found in Dictionaries of Christian Antiqui- 
ties, or in compendia like Dom Leclercq’s recent 
Manuel cPArcMologie Chr£tienne. 

{a) Scope. — The scope of the present article must 
necessarily he a narrow one, and the main object 
of it is to take the most characteristic forms of 
Christian art as we meet with them in successive 
ages, and consider how far each of them expressed 
the religious ideal. In connexion -with these his- 
torical phases we shall keep in view the two main 
questions : (1) that of the relation of art and the 
mement of beauty generally to the religious life, 
and (2) that of the actual attitude of the Church 
at large, and of sections of it, towards art and 
beauty. 

(6) Definition. — ^It is necessary to understand at 
tte outset what is meant by ‘ Art.’ To the ma- 
jority of people a work of art means a picture or a 
piece of sculpture, and such works are generally 
regarded from the points of view of their resem- 
blance to nature, and of the intrinsic character of 
the person or scene or object delineated. Ari; is, 
however, something far wider, and it is taken 
here to embrace the element of beauty wherever 
this appears in the works of man. The tasteful 


embellishment of buildings and of objects of 
utility is just as much art as the painting of a 
picture, and such decoration can be in tlie highest 
aegree artistic even though the representation of 
nature plays little or no part in it. Where the 
representation of nature does form an important 
element in the effect of a piece, this may be a very 
beautiful and precious work of art, though the 
aspect of nature it presents is comparatively 
trivial, whereas a markedly inferior ivork of art, 
like some modem religious pictures of the ‘ Dord ’ 
type, may have for its theme a subject of the 
highest import In this article the subject and 
the religious intention of a work are not reckoned 
as in themselves competent to give it its rank, 
and only those works are regarded as illustrating 
the subject of Christian art that express Christian 
ideas in an adequate and beautiful artistic form. 

(c) Misconceptions concerning Christian art . — 
These considerations may help ns to get rid at the 
outset of certain popular misconceptions, such as 
the notions that in early Christian days pagan art 
was deeply tainted ■ndth impurity ; that the Chris- 
tians were in consequence opposed to art, and that 
the esirliest manifestations of Christian art as- 
sumed a symbolic or didactic character as a sort 
of apology or disguise. We must remember that 
there was an immense amount of art in the pagan 
world of a decorative kind that filled life with 
beauty, hut did not obtrude upon notice any 
special representations of mythological person- 
ages. In cases where these personages were actu- 
ally in evidence, there was, as a nue, nothing in 
the way they were displayed that would neces- 
sarily offend the eye. As a fact, the works of the 
Greek and Roman chisel and brush are so far from 
being tainted with impurity that it would be diffi- 
cult to pick out from existing galleries of antique 
sculpture more than one or two works that are in 
any way suggestive or ignoble. Antique works 
compare quite favourably in this respect uith 
those that figure yearly in European exhibitions 
of contemporary art. It is trae we are told of 
some great painters of antiquity tliat they exer- 
cised their skill occasionally on licentious themes, 
but this is a fact also about certain prominent 
Italian painters of the Renaissance. As regards 
extant works of painting, apart from a few ex- 
amples that were never meant for public view, 
we find nothing displayed on the plaster of Pom- 
peiian walls that is not perfectly innocent. There 
IS a class of Greek vase paintings that are marked 
by lubricity, but they were specially executed to 
suit the taste of the Athenian ieunesse dorie, and 
any one can see that thousands upon thousand 
of painted vases on view in the museums of Europe 
are as chaste as a child’s picture book. A falsa 
impression arose when the Christian Fathers ap- 
plied somewhat uncritically the OT category of 
‘idol’ to the classical gous and goddesses, and 
were prompt to note the scandalous appearances 
these made in pagan literature. As the early 
Greek philosopher complained, the poets made 
the gods commit all the disgraceful acts repudi- 
ated among men, hut the artists steadily retused 
to lend themselves to any such degradation of the 
religions ideal. In sculpture and painting the be- 
haviour of these mythological beings is m almost 
ever}'- case exemplary. In their persons and con- 
versation the artists exhibit nothing but what is 
ethically noble. Hence the spirit of pagan art, 
liberally interpreted, was not anti-Christian ; and 
its forms might be adapted to Christian purposes 
without any marked incongruity. 

Again, the existence of a vast number of works 
of art, often of an elaborate kind, dating from all 
the Cliristian centuries, is enough to show tliat 
there has been no general opposition to art in the 
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minds of Christians. There are, it is tme, state- 
ments in the Fathers which have been interpreted 
as implying a condemnation of all forms of art. 
The statements are, however, primarily concerned 
^vith the making, embellishing, and setting forth 
of images connected with the pamn religion. 
This sort of work was naturally forbidden to the 
Christian, and Tertullian goes so far as to cavil at 
the making of the similitude of any natural object, 
on the plea that it might conceivably become an 
object of adoration. On the other hand, he points 
oat (de Idolatria, ch. viii.) that the Christian 
artificer could properly exercise his craft on work 
which had no connexion with the pagan religion ; 
and the 11th Canon of St. Hippolytus allows the 
craftsman to simply ordina^ social demands for 
artistic work. Hence there is no reason to doubt 
that Christian houses were as pleasingly adorned, 
to the measure of the means and the taste of their 
owners, as pagan ones ; but the art thus applied 
was of a lignt and decorative kind, not depending 
on formal pictures or statues, which probably 
would not make their appearance at all. 

1. Early Times. — i.Beiove Constantine.— 
The earliest existing examples of Christian art ore 
applied not to houses but to burial-places, wherein 
the classical fashion is followed of giving them the 
same sort of adornmentas the abodes of the living. 
The earliest known of these are decorated in mudi 
the same fashion as contemporary Roman tombs, 
such as the well-lcnown ones on the Via Latina. 
The style is bright and cheerful. Pure landscapes 
are not unknoivn. Wreaths of fruit and flowers 
play a considerable part, and there occur also 
figure motives of a classical kind, in the form of 
•mnged genii, often engaged in vintage operations, 
personifications of the seasons, Cupids and Psyches, 
and the like, wherein the innocent classical con- 
vention of the nude is not wholly repudiated. To 
these purely decorative shapes there were added 
from the first certain others of a relimous sig- 
nificance. The simplest of these is the Grant, 
a female figure with arms raised in an attitude of 
adoration. In the case of more distinctive per- 
sonages, as the Canon of the NT was at the time 
only in process of formation, the representations 
are drawn mostly from the OT. Jonah is the 
favourite, and is evidently accepted, in the spirit 
of Mt 12^“, as the type of Christ. Moses striking 
the rock, Noah, Daniel, the youths in the fiery 
furnace, and Susanna, also occur, and the choice 
seems determined by lists of typical Avorthies of the 
Old Dispensation such as those in the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, or in litur- 
gical documents such as the Commendatio Animce 
quando Infimvus est in Extremis. 

The figure of Christ appears early, but in a dis- 
guised form as the Good Shepherd, or as Orpheus 
Avho exercised a controlling charm over all living 
creatures. Occasionally He is presented in His 
OAvn person, and the artist for preference chooses 
those scenes in Avhich He appears as Avorker of 
AA'onders. The ‘Raising of Lazarus’ is specially 
favoured. Save in one exceptional scene of the 
‘mocking,’ the suffering Christ does not appear, 
and still less the Christ crucified. Such are the 
characteristic subjects in the 1st and 2nd centuries, 
Avhile occasionally in the 2nd, and more often in the 
3rd, Ave meet Avitn representations of a more or less 
doctrinal kind, such as the faithful round the table 
of the Lord, on Avhich is placed for food the mystic 
fish, the symbol of Christ. It is remarkable, hoAV- 
ever, thatbistorical representations from the actual 
life of the Church, especially scenes of persecution 
and martyrdom, are Avholly absent. 

About all this Avork Ave have from the present 
point of view to note ;( 1 ) that it is in the main decora- 
tive, the artist being more concerned to cover bare 


spaces and to dispose symmetrically his representa- 
tions than to inculcate by them any doctrinal lesson ; 
and (2) that classical influence remains strong, even 
Avhen Ave have passed from the earliest period of 
almost exact correspondence betAveen pagan and 
Christian decorative schemes. As Dom Leclercq has 
recently shown, many of the OT and NT figures are 
modelled on pagan types, while the earliest and 
best plastic representations of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd not only reproduce the familiar classical 
motive, but shoAV a grace and elasticity in form and 
pose not nuAvorthy of a fairly good period of classi- 
cal art. Moreover, when Christ appears in His oato 
person. He is represented as youthful and beardless, 
Avith something of the attractive comeliness of an 
Apollo. It is impossible in face of these facts to 
bdieve that there Avas any general sympathy 
among the ear^ Christians Avith the extreme AueAV 
expressed by Tertullian when he objected to any 
representation of figures or natural objects; or 
that there aa'os any reason AA'hy Christians should 
turn Avith repugnance from the classical art that 
was all about them. 

The OT and NT scenes that begin to appear in 
the catacomb frescoes of the 3rd cent, are repeated 
on the carved sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th. On 
some of these we find the same idyllic scenes of 
genii Aontaging, the vine being, of course, in this 
case the Tme Vine, and the same semi-classic 
decorative motives which we meet Avith in the 
earliest frescoes ; but the OT and NT scenes form 
the staple subjects of sarcophagus art, and Jon^, 
Abraham, Moses, and Daniel are seen side by side 
with Christ raising Lazarus, healing the blind, or 
touching Avith a magic Avand of poAver the Avater- 
pots of Cana. If the croAvning scenes of His life 
are touched at all, there is no attempt to deal Avith 
the deeper Christian mysteries of suffering and 
sacrifice. The march to Calvair becomes a trium- 
phal procession, Avith the Cross home forAvard as a 
banner; the croAvning Avith thorns is envisaged 
as a royal honour. 

2 . After Constantine. — The next epoch of Chris- 
tian art, after the time of Constantine, introduces 
us into quite a different atmosphere. Christianity 
has become the religion of the State, and confronts 
the Avorld as a regularly constituted poAver. The 
artist needs no longer to hint but can assert, and 
there is demanded from him a certain amplitude 
and majesty in his work. 

(a) Mosaic art. — The characteristic form of 
artistic expression for this period is the monu- 
mental mosaic. The artist's operations are no 
longer confined to the narroAv limits of a bnnal 
chamber or the side of a sarcophagus. He has to 
cover AAuth decoration the vast interior wall surfaces 
of the great basilican churches and the stately 
though much smaller baptisteries. His style changes 
AAuth his task. If the bright unpretending cata- 
comb pictures seem to have a literary counterpart 
in the personal expression of the lyric song, the 
severe and imposing mosaics possess a certam 
epic grandeur. The subjects of the mosaics are 
not, as a rule, historical or directly doctrinal, and 
there is the same reticence in the avoidance^ or 
those Passion scenes in the life of Christ in which 
He is represented as suffering or in humiliation. 
The aim of the mosaic artist is to present m 
majestic and simple forms the heroes of Chris- 
tianity. It is not the adventures of the saints that 
attract him so much as the dignity of their pres- 
ence as they stand forth triumphant after suffer- 
ing — lords in heaven and earth. It is the PresOTce 
of Christ, rather than His mortal deeds and suffer- 
ings, that he strives to bring before the spcctotor. 

The early Christian mosaics from the 4th to the 
6th cent, at Rome and Ravenna are a8_ great in 
their illustration of the principles of design as in 
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their technical excellence and their artistic beauty. 
They adopt in the main the principle of the world- 
famous frieze of the Parthenon at Athens, and 
offer an ideal presentation of actual scenes of which 
the building they adorn was the theatre. One of 
the earliest and qjiite the finest of the mosaics, 
that in St. Pudentiana at Rome, is in respect of its 
main scheme canonical. In the apse of that church 
the stately form of Christ enthroned as teacher 
occupies the central position, while on a lower level 
and on both sides of Him sit the twelve Apostles. 
The arrangement transfers to the heavenly spiiere 
the appearance of the apse of the church at service 
time, when the presiding official occupied the throne 
in the centre behind the altar, with the attendant 
priests on the stone bench round the curve of the 
apse on either side of him. Christ, behind whom 
in the mosaic rises a jewelled cross on a hill in the 
midst of a city, Jerusalem, is the invisible ideal 
president of the daily assembly ; the spirit of the 
Apostles is ready to inspire the clergy. The work, 
which may date within the 4th cent., is notable 
for the classical feeling in the characterization of 
the Apostles, reminding us of the heads in some 
of Raphael’s cartoons. Equally dignified, equally 
well chosen, is the scheme for the decoration of 
the Baptistery at Ravenna of about A.D. 450. Here 
in the centre of the dome is a noble picture of the 
ideal consecration to ministry, the Baptism of Our 
Lord, at whose feet the gaunt but imposing forms 
of the twelve Apostles are preparing to lay down 
their crowns. More extensive is the display in 
St. ApoUinare Nuovo at Ravenna, where the wor- 
shipper on entering sees represented in mosaic, on 
the side walls of the nave above the arcades, on 
the one side a portion of Ravenna itself, and on the 
other the suburb Classis, the port of the Imperial 
city. From each there issues a procession of saints, 
male on the right, female on the left, who are re- 
presented advancing towards the altar end of the 
churcli, bearing croivns which they will lay at the 
feet of an enthroned Christ and an enthroned Ma^ 
with the Child, at the end of the nave. Here again 
is idealized the bodily movement of the actual 
worshippers from the door of the church to its 
Mtar, or from their city homes to the heavenly 
mansions prepared for them afar, as well as the 
spiritual movement of the heart from earthly to 
celestial preoccupations. Above these processions, 
between the clerestory windows, _ stand single 
figures of white -robed saints, which carry out 
better than any others that could be named the 
idea before noticed of the monumental presenta- 
tion of heroic forms of epic simplicity and grand- 
eur. Highest of all comes on each side a series of 
historical pictures in mosaic from the life of Christ 
— the first example of such representations that 
Christian art has to show. On the one side there 
are scenes from the miracles and discourses, very 
simply but effectively desimed, and shoiving the 
protagonist of the youthful Apollo-like type met 
with in catacomb art and on the sarcophagi. On 
the other side is what would be called in later 
mediaeval times a Passion series, but the actual 
scenes of the final tragedy are as a fact selected on 
early Christian principles, with a truly classical 
avoidance of anything painful, or of any situation 
in which the Lord would be shown as suffering 
humiliation. 

Thus there is no scourging, no crowning with 
thorns, no crucifixion, no taking down from the 
cross or burial, and the scene in which Christ, a 
heroic figure, is making a sort of triumphal pro- 
gress towards Calvary, is followed immediately by 
that of the Marys at the empty sepulchre. In the 
pictures of this second series Christ is represented 
as older and is bearded, and the marked difference 
in His personality in the two closely related sets of 


ictures is enough to show that there can have 
een no authentic tradition of His actual physi- 
ognomy. 

(i) Historical or symbolic representation , — From 
this same period of the 5th and fith centuries rve can 
date the beginning of the most conspicuous but 
not always the most artistic form of Christian art 
— the historical or symbolic representation, of an 
edif5’ing and often a didactic character. There is 
an often quoted saying based on Quintilian, which 
occurs in many early Christian writings, to the 
effect that pictures are the books of those who 
cannot read. To the ecclesiastical mind this gave 
a religions justification for the pictorial embellish- 
ment of the walls of public buildings, which had 
previously been a matter of tradition inherited 
from classical practice. In the middle of the 5th 
cent, we find St. Nilus laying down the principle 
that the inner walls of a church should be covered 
with scenes from the Old and New Testaments 
from the hand of a first-rate artist, in order that 
those who are unable to read may be reminded of 
the Christian xurtues of those who have served 
aright the true God, and be inspired to emulate 
them. In the 6th cent. Gregory the Great recom- 
mended the use of paintings in churches in order 
that the illiterate might behold upon the walls 
what they were not able to read in books. On this 
idea was based a scheme of decoration which re- 
mained in use throughout the mediaeval period. 
At the altar end of the church was displajyed the 
figure of Christ glorified, as teacher or judge, and 
the faithful were to be inspired by the sight to 
strive for the joys of Paradise. Along the sido 
walls were exposed historical pictures from OT or 
NT or from the lives of saints, in which instruc- 
tion as well as edification was provided for the un- 
lettered convert. The subjects would be chosen, 
and the figures, actions, and details as a rule 
settled not by the artist himself, but by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Gregory of Tours gives ns a 
charming picture of the wife of a bishop of Cler- 
mont in the 5th cent, sitting with her Bible in her 
lap in the church, and directing the operations of a 
company of painters who are frescoing the walls. 

; The western or entrance wall was not at first in- 
i eluded in the scheme, but from about the 10th cent, 
onwards it was utilized for a display complemen- 
tary to that of the glories of Paradise over the 
altar. This was the Last Judgment, often with 
i the connected scenes of the separation and after- 
disposition of the souls of the just and of the 
unjust. In the later mediteval period the Inferno 
was made especially prominent, with the avowed 
intention of afiecting the souls of the worshippers 
by salutary terror as weU as by hope. Of the 
subject of Christ in glory the finest examples by 
far are in the early Christian mosaics, but the his- 
torical scenes were not displayed in adequate 
artistic form till the development of the Italian 
schools of mural painting in the 15th century. The 
most impressive rendering of the scene of the Last 
Judgment is in the 14th cent, fresco of the subject 
in tlie Campo Santo at Pisa, which used to be 
ascrited erroneously to Orcagna. The treatment 
here is truly dramatic and moving, and is marked 
by a fine reticence. Later representations of the 
theme, such as the famous ones by Luca Signor- 
elli at Orvieto, offend through their over-insistence 
on the tenor of the scene, and especially on the 
physical torments inflicted by the demons on the 
lost spirits wbo fall into their clutches. The 
ecclesiastical authorities may have thought it well 
thus to daunt the sinner and to hany the feelings 
of the impressionable, but the artistic result is 
nothing less than deplorable. Both in these 
scene,, and in the representation which became 
very popular of Christ suspended, in suffering on 
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the Cross, the painters of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, especially in Italy, offend against all 
laws of good taste and of beauty, and prostitute art 
to the service of a gloomy religiosity. 

From these false ideals representative art in the 
West was saved by certain religious revivals, 
embodied in Italy in the person of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and in Germany in the mystics of the 
scliool of Cologne. In both cases pictorial art 
showed itself responsive to the religious impulse, 
and tlie artistic revivals connected with the names 
of Giotto of Florence and Meister Wilhelm of 
Cologne have a distinct basis in the changed 
religious thought of the times. Before discussing 
the efiect of these revivals of the 13th and 14tli 
cents, on Christian art and on the life of the 
Church, we must turn back more nearly to early 
Christian times. 

II. Middle Aoes. — The mediteval period had 
no sooner opened than the controversy on images 
(A.D. 726-842) divided the East and the West. 

1 . Controversy between East and West. — The 
opposition to all graphic and plastic representations 
of sacred ^personages on walls, panels, or portable 
objects, -with which some of the B-j^zantine emperors 
identified themselves, was partly, no doubt, in- 
spired by Islamite examples, and was carried to 
such fanatical lengths as to involve the destruction 
of numberless treasures of early Byzantine art. 
The controversy ended in a compromise, according 
to which r^resentations in colour or relief of 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, and saints were once 
more permitted on walls and on portable objects, 
though religious sculpture of a monumental kind 
never afterwards flourished in the Byzantine em- 
pire. For these representations, schemes were 
draivn up, and these were crystallized into books 
of artistic recipes, which have governed the practice 
of Christian art in the lands of the Greek Church 
all through their later history. The best knoivn of 
these handbooks is that brought by the French 
archmologist, Didron, from the cloisters of Mount 
Athos, and published by him in 1846. It is known 
Hermeneia or Book of Mount Athos, and gives 
an impression of that fixity, not to say lifelessness, 
which characterizes representative religious art in 
Eastern Christendom, in such striking contrast 
to the mobility and variety of the forms of 
Christian art in the West. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the Byzantine iconoclasts were opposed to the use 
of art in connexion with religion. What they 
revolted against was the religious reverence paid 
to sacred effigies, which became in a sense idols. 
As Woltmann has remarked, ‘images had been 
introduced into churches first for ornament, teach- 
ing, and edification ; but image- worship soon crept 
in unawares. The reverence for the Divine and 
spiritual being was transferred to the image, which 
was honoured with incense and obeisance of 
Painting, p. 195). Now, this reverence or idolatry 
was only a further extension, to the limit of an abuse, 
of the didactic idea, which the Church as a whole 
began in the 6th and 6th centuries to attach to re- 
presentative art. Some of the Byzantine emperors 
most inimical to image-worship, such as Constan- 
tine V. and Theophilus, embellished the churches 
with decorative art in sumptuous materials, and in 
the simple conventional forms of the earlier cata- 
comb period. In the West, moreover, it must not 
be supposed that the use of subject pictures with a 
view to edification was the only fact of importance 
concerning Christian art in the early mediaeval 
epoch. No doubt the Fathers and bishops, who 
patronized pictures as the books of the illiterate, 
thought they had accomplished a good work in 
moralizing art and in setting it to ecclesiastical 
service. They believed that they had avoided by 


these means the danger latent in art in respect to 
those who might be tempted by the lust of the 
eyes, and they were at the same time apparently 
unconscious of the danger on the other side of 
reverence for these sacred effigies passing into the 
idolatry of which the iconoclasts accused the Chris- 
tians of the West. These Fathers and bishops, in 
the view they thus adopted about works of art, 
were not regarding the matter from an lesthetic, 
but rather from a doctrinal standpoint ; but we are 
fortunate in possessing mediieval productions that 
do not depend for their artistic vtuue on anything 
that they represent, and also expi-essions of 
medijeval opinion that are more satisfying to 
those aesthetically minded. 

2 . Theophilus on Art. — ^Among the most in- 
teresting documents that have come doum to us 
from the Middle Ages is a certain technical treatise 
on artistic processes, written about the year A.D. 
1100, by a German Benedictine monk whose name 
in religion was Theophilus. The author, a practical 
expert in fine metal-work and other artistic processes 
and materials, has prefixed to the three books into 
which his treatise, called Schedula Diversarwm 
Artium, is divided. Introductions in which he dis- 
courses at large on the whole question of art and 
the cultivation of the beautiful as a part of the 
religious life. The view Theophilus advances is 
almost startling in its breadth and sanity, and gives 
the modem reader a very pleasing impression of 
monastic culture, which he will probably have 
been taught to believe was slavishly narrow and 
ascetic. 

Theophilus bases his apolo^a for the practice of 
the arts on the part of those vowed to the religious 
life on a view of human nature that can be thus 


paraphrased : 

Man was mode in the image of God, that is, as Tbeophliul 
implies, in the similitude of the Divine Artist who fashioned the 
world, and he is hound to make his resemblance to the Divine as 
real and effective ns ho can. It is true that by the machinations 
of the evii one this Divine image in man was obscured at the 
Fall, but it was not so far effoced that man cannot through ca« 
and thought win back something of the ancient heritage of art 
and of learning. ‘ Wherefore,’ he writes, ‘ the pious devotion of 
the faithfulshould not neglect the knowledge which the prudent 
foresight of our predecessors has banded do^vn to us, but should 
embrace it as an inheritance from the Almightj’.’ As such it is 
not the private possession of any one individual, but is a trust 
from Goa, which the skilled person holds for the benefit of his 
fellows. For which reason, Theophilus declares, he is ready to 
offer to all who desire humbly to learn, as freely as he iiM h^ 
self freely received it, all the gilt of the Divine pace — this pit 
being the knowledge of the technical processes of the arts which 
he then goes on to untold. In another place ho discourses in 
the same strain, and urges the artist to 'believe that the spirit 
of God has filled his heart, and will direct him by the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost.’ Ho then explains that these seven guts 
embrace the special qualities of skill and taste and industry 
which are requisite for the practice of the arts. The spirU oi 
Wisdom teaches that God is the creator of all things, an^w- 
out Him there is nothing — this is the primai lesson. Ne^ ths 
spirit of Understanding gives to the mind the capacity for 
ceming the right order, measure, and dlstributmn of parts 
which should be applied to the work in hand. The spirit oJ 
Counsel teaches us not to hide the talent which has been givM 
us by God, but to display it openly, with all humill^, in worn 
and act before those who are desiring to Icam. Through tnt 
spirit of Might the craftsman will throw off all the torpor or 
idleness, and will begin his work with vigour and caOT It througn 
with all hte energy and power to the end. spirit of Kww 
ledge, which has been grant^ to him, has filled his mmd wto 
abundant stores, over which he preside, and whi^ ^ mu*J 
produce with all boldness before bis fellows. By ‘I'®. 

Piety be will rightly Judge upon what object, for whom, ana 
when, and how much, and in what manner he shall spend his 
labour, and will guard against tho insidious inroads of avanco 
and greed by a most scrupulous moderation in JS® 

value of what has been done. Bnally, os the h, 

whole, the spirit of the Fear of the Lord will remind hmt^t he 
can do nothing of himself, that all he possesses of.f 
from God, and that he must ascribe to the bountifulness of the 
Divine mercy all that he knows, or Is, or hopes to be. 

3. Art in Bie monasteries. — The existence or 
artistic practice as an institution of the cioisrer 
may in itself surprise, for it seems to im modfOT* 
to belong to a side of life from whmh the 
recluse would turn rigidly away. We may, noW' 
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ever, repeat here what was intimated in connexion 
with the fact, to some almost eqnally surprismg, 
that artistic practice existed among the earliest 
Christians. Art, regarded as an element of beanty 
attaching itself naturally to the works of men, and 
touching life at every point, the modem cannot 
readily understand, because with us this element 
of beauty is something artificial and extra, for 
which we have to make a special effort. This was 
not the case in old time, when it would have 
needed a special eflbrt, not to procure, but to 
exclude this element. The earliest Christians 
decorated their tombs, the Christians after Con- 
stantine their churches, because not to do so would 
have been a forced act, for which, as we have 
dready seen, there was no real reason. The artistic 
tradition, thus maintained from the first by the 
Chm-ch at large, was in Eastern Christendom never 
broken, and the Greek Church, while stereotyping 
the forms of its expression, has held it continuously 
in honour. In the West the Teutonic inroads 
broke up the fabric of antique culture ; but though 
the classical tradition in art was thus in a measure 
severed, the barbarians were in their omi way 
just as artistic as the Greeks or Bomans, and the 
medijeval civilization of the West, partly classical 
and partly barbaric, derived its art from both these 
sources. Hence, when communities of monks and 
nuns were formed, alike in the Celtic and the once- 
Bomanized parts of the West, the arts quietly 
made their appearance -within the hallowed en- 
closures. A monastery, it must be remembered, 
was in theory self-supporting, and all sorts of 
operations in husbandry and in the mechanical 
crafts had perforce to be carried on by the inmates, 
whose bodily and mental health was greatly im- 
proved by the exercise. Of the Celtic monastery 
at Bangor, near Chester, Bede tells us that the 
two thousand inmates all lived by the labour of 
their hands. The rule of St. Benedict, in the 6th 
cent., provided that when artizans _ entered the 
Order they were to be allowed to continue working 
at their crafts, though they were not to take any 
personal pride in their productions. The quiet and 
order of a monastery must have been congenial to 
the artist, and Ordericus Vitalis tells us that, when 
the founder of a certain monastery in the 12th 
cent, in-vited all who joined it to continue the 
practice of the arts to which they were accustomed, 
‘ there gathered about him freely craftsmen both 
in wood and iron, carvers and goldsmiths, painters 
and stonemasons, and others skilled in all manner 
of cunning work ’ [HE viii. 27). 

The mere practice of the various crafts, artistic 
as weU as utilitarian, in the medimval convent is, 
however, one thing, and the religious enthusiasm 
with which Theophilus seems to regard artistic 
pursuits is quite another. It is this that con- 
stitutes for us the interest of the Schedula. The 
religion of the writer was evidently sincere and 
fervent, and it seems to him to find a natural, even 
a Divinely ordained, outcome in art. Though 
Buskin and other eloquent modem -writers have 
descanted on the praises of art from the moral and 
religious standpoint, there is a breadth and dignity 
about the thought of the 11th cent, monk that 
puts him above them all. There is, indeed, no 
more efiective apology for the cultivation of art 
than this simple reminder that the love of what is 
beautiful is a part of human nature, or, if we take 
still higher ground, the more august assertion that 
the creation of what is beautiful is part of the law 
of the universe at large. 

• Look around you,’ we can hear Theophilus saying In effect to 
his he.arers, * and survey the fabric of creation. Ic is the -work 
of nn artist, of the Supreme Artist who has made nil things 
beautiful in their season. He has gifted you too with a portion 
of His own nature and has formrf you an ortist, and you are 
bound in service to Him to exercise your creative power and 
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make the most of your affinity with what is beautifoL In the 
name of religion take up the brush and tonn and mallet, and 
spare not cost or labour till the House of God that you build 
sbijl shine like the very fields of Paradise.' 

aieBe last words are used by Theophilus in a passage in which 
he foreshadows the concrete realization of the creative effort 
in the microcosm of an Abbey church, which is an image of the 
vast macrocosm of the universe. The church, ho says, is to be 
so decorated on ceiling and walls os to present the appearance 
of the Heavenly Garden. It will seem to he blooming with all 
kinds of flowers, and CTcen with leaves and grass, like the 
celestial fields where the blessed ones receive their crowns. 
The ceiling will be flowered like an embroidered robe, the wall 
resemble a garden, the windows send in a flood of variously 
coloured light. After the decoration of the fabric -will come 
the provision of fittings and apparatus, including all the vessels 
fortthe service of the sanctuary, the construction and varied 
embellishment of which he describes in the technical chapters 
in the body of his treatise. There, in the workshop and among 
the appliances and tools which the monkish crafmman has to 
build and fashion for himself, we are invited to see the gold and 
silver and bronze, the coloured earths, the glass stained with 
metallic oxides, all taking shape in dainty and beautiful forms, 
till the mere matter, the raw material, has become spiritualized 
through its consecration, in a shape of beauty, to the service of 
the Most High. For with Theophilus the preoccupation always 
is with the technical manipulation of the material so os to com- 
pass an effect of beauty. FVom end to end of his treatise there 
13 comparatively little about art as representative. The art he 
contemplates is decorative. It is not the kind of art that cor- 
responds to the more prosaic vision of the Fathers and bishops, 
to whom the lessons to be drawn from the presentation of boly 
persons and scenes make up the cluef value of art. He is, of 
course, aware that the beautiful forms he conjures into life 
under the hammer or by the glass-kiln represent something in 
nature, or have, at any rate, some sj-mbolical import ; but these 
considerations trouble him little, and, after describing some 
technical process, he often tells the worker to make with it 
‘what you -will.’ 

The representative element in mediaival art must not, how- 
ever, be Ignored. Theophilus decks the walls and ceiling and 
windows of his church with the gaiety and colour of a garden, 
but he has in his mind the regular scheme of figure design for 
a church interior. On the walls will be displayed, he suggests, 
the Passion of the Lord, touching the heart of the worshipper, 
or the suffering of tlie saints will be movingly depicted. If the 
joys of heaven are displayed at one end of the building, and at 
the other the torments of the regions of the lost, the spectator 
will take hope from the thought of his good actions, and be 
terrified at the remembrance of his sins. 

Though Theophilus troubles himself little about 
symbolism, there was no doubt a cymbolical intent 
in many of the decorative forms employed in medi- 
ffival art._ On this subject a word must be said, 
because it is one that is often misunderstood. 
There is no mystery about Christian symbolism, 
because it is almost entirely based upon Scripture. 
We are familiar in the OT and NT with figures in 
which animals and plants stand for personages and 
qualities, and know that there is little consistency 
m the use of these. Thus the lion is at times a 
type of Christ, as the ‘lion of the tribe of Judah’; 
but at other times he may represent the evil one, 
who, ‘as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.’ In plastic or graphic art 
the lion may conceivably stand either for the ideal 
of good or the ideal of evil ; but there is commonly, 
too, a third alternative, that the creature is purely 
ornamental, and may have been copied as a mere 
decorative motive from some indifferent source, 
such as an Oriental fibred stuff. The whole sub- 
ject of SifMEOLiSM is dealt with in another article, 
and it is mentioned here only for the sake of warn- 
ing the render against imagining that it played 
any but a secondary part in mediaeval design. 
The fact is that in every age the artist, as art&t, 
has little care for these intellectual refinements, 
and it is because Theophilus is so true an artist 
that he troubles his reader but little -with this 
subject. The artist’s instinct is to make his work 
tell out at once with directness and force, and he 
does not desire to give the spectator the trouble of 
spelling out obscure allusions. The artist, how- 
ever, as we have seen, often worked under the 
orders of theologians or of those who took a re- 
ligious and literary interest, rather than a purely 
artistic interest, in the works produced. Suen 
patrons might prescribe schemes of symbolism 
which the artist was quite willing to carry out. 
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The difference was that, whOe the theologian saw, 
in the shape, say, of a dragon, a reference to some 
allusion in the Apocalypse, the artist took a dis- 
interested pleasure in the creature because its 
wings a.nd tail were so effective for filling awkward 
spaces in the field of his design. Again, the per- 
sons here in view, in studying works of art already 
done, would find out all sorts of recondite sugges- 
tions in details which, in their origin, had probjujly 
a purely artistic purpose. In this way there came 
into existence in the I3th cent, the extensive work 
of Dnrandns, bishop of Mende, called Rationale 
Divinorum Officionim, in which an elaborate sym- 
bolical interpretation was given of all the parts 
and fittings of the church and the apparatus of the 
altar. In this way, too, beast forms in art were 
credited with moral and religious meanings that 
were interpreted according to schemes of beast 
svmbolism embodied in the so-called bestiaria. 
That beast forms in mediseval art were commonly 
^Tubolical is, however, rendered extremely un- 
likdy by the fact that reforming cburchmen of 
puritanical tendencies are found inveigbing against 
such motives as barbarian and frivolous. The locus 
classicus occurs in the writings of St. Bernard, in 
the 12th cent., who protests against the foolish 
and wasteful display of these monsters on carved 
capitals and friezes, ivithout any suggestion of their 
supposed religious significance. A later writer 
draws a distinction between pictures of the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the martyrs, which he praises 
as ‘ books of the laity,’ and animal representations, 
for ‘ what have lions to do in a church, or dragons, 
or all the rest of these beasts?’ (Schnaase, Ges- 
chichte der hildenden Kunste, iv. 272). 

These passages draw attention to the fact, which 
must not be passed over, that within the monastic 
system itself there was not perfect unanimity in 
regard to this lavish display of art in connexion 
with religion. There was a puritan vein in 
monasticism that led to protests against what was 
regarded as over- exuberance in the use of the 
element of beauty in the furnishing forth of sacred 
structures. The so-called reformed Benedictine 
Orders, beginning wth the Cluniacs of the 10th 
cent., took, as a rule, this view, and a striking 
illustration of its working is to be found in the 
attitude of the Cistercians towards stained glass. 
The magnificent display of colour and imagery in 
the noble French storied windows of the 12th and 
13th centuries, such as those at Chartres, they con- 
sidered too sumptuous for the House of Goa, and 
substituted geometrical patterns in grey and 
yellow. Figure sculpture on the fafades of their , 
cburches they also repudiated. It is, however, 
significant of the hold that art had obtained over 
the religious community in this advanced mediaeval 
period, to note that there was no real opposition 
to art even among the severest of the reformed 
Orders, for Cistercian architecture, as the ruined 
abbeys of England sufficiently prove, though 
sparingly adorned, is of extreme beauty, and its 
ornamentation, with conventional foliage, of the 
utmost delicacy and grace. 

t . Gothic Architecture. — We find, then, in the 
edula of Theophilus the conception of Christian 
art as a display of beautiful things carefully and 
cunningly wrought, that were offered as the hom- 
age of the mortal artificer to the great Artist of 
creation. This conception was actually realized, 
with a completeness and splendour of which a 
monk of the 11th cent, could have no idea, in the 
fabric and fittings of the French Gothic cathedral 
of the age of St. Louis. This is the most perfect 
embodiment of Christian art that the world has 
seen, because the representative element, though 
present and recognized as it was by Theophilus, 
was subordinate to direct artistic expression, first 


in the forms of the architecture, and next in the 
sumptuous display of detail and colour in the 
stone and wood carvings, the gilt and enamelled 
shrines, and, above all, in tbe ‘storied windows 
richly dight’ that are tbe glory of the Gothic fane. 
The subject of Christian architecture receives 
separate treatment, and it is necessary here only 
to emphasize the natural and obvious symbolism 
of the forms of Gothic architecture, which raises 
the soul in aspiration, while the sense of mystery, 
of the beyond, is instilled by its multitudinous 
elusive details, its perspectives, its magic of light 
and shade. Of the general artistic effect of these 
vast_ structures at the time of their glory, when 
the interiors, often now so cold and bare, were 
glancing wth gold and colour, and were hung 
with gorgeous Eastern stuffs, we can form but an 
imperfect idea; but it is probable that nothing 
more artistically beautiful has ever been seen. 
The_ spirit of the work was still the spirit of the 
earlier relimous decorative art of which we read 
in Theophilus ; that is to say, it was impersonal 
work, unmarred by any touch of personal display 
so common in Italian art, simple and sincere in 
intent and in execution, and offered in an act of 
devotion for the service of the sanctuary. The 
representative element was at the same time pres- 
ent in the art, but it kept its place as on the 
whole subordinate to the general decorative effect. 
For that very reason we find in it a charm which 
more advanced representative work has often lost. 
It is the charm of naiveti and freshness due to the 
artist’s unsophisticated delight in_ nature, and at 
the same time to the clearness of his mental vision, 
which gives him ease and assurance. 

The decorative figure sculpture on the great 
French cathedrals, such as Chartres, Amiens, and 
Rheims, is really one of the most perfectly satis- 
factory forms of Christian art. It is a direct ex- 
pression of the thought and feeling of the Gothic 
epoch, as th^ were embodied in the character and 
work of St. Louis, the tj’^pical man of his age. In 
St. Louis mediceval religion took on a new char- 
acter, for his was no cloistered sainthood, of 
what may be termed a professional type, but the 
sainthood of a man versed in secular affairs though 
viewing them always from the standpoint of_ a 
cbildlike but cheerful piety. The forms of Christ 
and of Mary, of the Apostles and prophets, of 
saints and or angels, that cluster about the spread- 
I ing portals, or take their stand in niches and on 
I pinnacles on the upper stages of the buildings, Me 
I so fresh in their naturalness, so graceful and elastic 
^ in pose, so full of brightness and tenderness 1° 
pression, so pure and holy of aspect, that we feel 
that we never met with a company that seemed 
to realize better what is meant by ‘ the body of 
Christian fellowship,’ On the intellectual side we 
trace in the figures and reliefs the working of idMs 
beyond the mental horizon of the carvere who 
actually achieved the work. At Amiens, 
ample, the subjects in the reliefs on the pedestals 
that support the noble figures of the Jewish 
prophets, on the western front, are draivn from 
the prophetic ■writings, and evince a knowledge 
of the Vulgate text that betokens the tr^ed 
theologian ; but if we take the sculpture as a whole, 
we cannot doubt that thy minds of the cmrv^ 
were just as alert as their hands, and that the 
qualities in the work which we most edmire are 
due not to the ecclesiastical directors of the under- 
taking, but to the devotional feeling, the sense oi 
beauty, and the freshly kindled love of nature, 
that m the France of that favoured epoch were 
so widely diffused throughout the community or 
artificers. It needs hardfy to be said that the same 
qualities mark Gothic sculpture m other f®’*' * 
and they are very apparent in the beautiful recum- 
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bent eflSgies in stone or bronze in which English 
craftsmen of the 14th cent, achieved so much suc- 
cess. The ‘ Queen Eleanor ’ of AVestminster Abbey 
and the ‘Edward ir.’ at Gloucester are among the 
best of these. English and German churches of 
the period are adorned with beautiful decorative 
sculpture, but the display is on a far smaller scale 
than is the case in central France. 

We turned away from representative art in the 
West at a time when it was dominated by a 
somewhat gloomy view of religion, and exercised 
itself largely on subjects which, like the crucified 
Saviour, laid stress on physic^ sufiering. This 
applies chiefly to Italy, where in the early part of 
the 13th cent., while French and English Gothic 
art had unfolded itself in forms so varied and 
beautiful, little was being produced but unattrac- 
tive and coarsely executed pictures, on which the 
historians of Italian painting lavish all the terms 
of depreciation they can muster. The Gkithio spirit 
is one of humanity and brightness, and it was the 
spread of this from central h ranee to Italy that led 
to the revival of art in the Peninsula. This Gothic 
spirit became incorporated in St. Francis of Assisi. 

Sabatier puts it : 

‘ St. Francis !a the friend of nature ; he is the man who sees 
in all creation the work of the Divine goodness, the efUtience 
of the eternal beauty . . . hence at the voice of the Umbrian 
reformer Italy began to recover herself; she found again her 
sound sense and her good humour : she put away those Ideas of 
pessimism and of death as a healthy organism gets rid of the 
principles of disease. . . . Lifting liiinself as by the stroke^ of 
the wmg to the religious life, Francis caused suddenly to shine 
forth before the eyes of his contemporaries a new ideal, in 
presence of which there disappeared all those strange and 
perverted sects, os the birds of night fly before the flrat rays 
of the sun * (Z\/e o/SZ J^rancis, London, 1007, p. 46). 

The beneficent influence of the genial creed of 
St. Francis on the revival of Italian painting 
is well understood, and in Giotto and Simone 
Martini, who at Florence and Siena respectively 
represent the coming in of the Gothic spirit of 
humanity and tenderness, we find this influence 
at work. It is worth noting also that a similar 
influence at a rather later date was exercised upon 
painting in Germany, and led to the beautiful art 
of the early school of Cologne. German repre- 
sentative art has often shown a tendency toAvards 
what is grotesque and terrible, and the popular 
early Dances of Death, or of the dead, are proof 
of this. In marked contrast to this tendency we 
find at Cologne in the last part of the 14th and 
beginning of the 15th cent, a school of painting 
marked by the most delicate idyllic grace and 
tenderness, and by a pure devotional feeling that 
few Italian pictures can match. The art is really 
inspired by tlie so-called German mystics or ‘ Gottes- 
freunde,’ a body of men who without forming any 
sect or order felt themselves impelled to a religious 
life of more intense zeal than was shared by their 
fellows. Still remaining, like the early Franciscans 
in Italy, true sons of tne Church, they sought to 
make religion consist in a more intimate personal 
relation between the soul and God. When this 
relation Avas established, the soul became entirely 
filled Avith an ecstatic love that Avas not only the 
loA'e of God but also the love of one’s neighbour, so 
that the perfectly holy man, it Avas said, might 
desire the ICingdom of heaven for his felloAv-man 
even before himself. In this mood the mystics 
were visited by A’isions, but Ausions that presented 
only forms of beauty. The fantastic and the grim, 
which have exercised such fascination over the 
Northern imagination, seldom appeared before the 
eyes of Heinrich Suso or his fellow-seers, but their 
dreams AAjere o£_ lovely sights, of floAvers, and even 
of celestial maidens to AA’hom they were fain to 
ofier adoration. Schnaase Avas perfectly right 
in connecting with this religious revival of the 
‘ Gottesfreunde ’ the Cologne school of idyllic 


religious painting associated AArith the names of 
Meister Wilhelm, Hermann Wynrich, and Stephen 
Lochner, the painter of the famous ‘Dombild.’ 

5. Development of Christian art from the 13th 
to the i6th century. — ^We thus see in Italy and in 
Germany alike that the artistic revivals of the late 
13th and 14th cents, were preceded by and based 
upon certain religious movements that set in 
in the direction of humane and tender feeling. 
The influence Avas essentially the same as that 
Avhich formed the inspiration of Gothic art in 
France in the century before ; but whereas Gothic 
art is mainly decorative, AA-e begin at the end of 
the 13th cent, to AA’atch the development of paint- 
ing and sculpture on their representative sides till 
they become capable of expressing the deeper emo- 
tions Avith dramatic force and verity. Up to this 
period the artist had never disposed of adequate 
means for the representation of nature. HoAveA'er 
pure in feeling, hoAvever devotional, had been the 
art of the catacombs, or of the monastery, or of the 
Gothic church, hoAA'ever noble the single forms, 
hoAvever lively in action the groups, in the mosaics 
or in the historical pictures from the lives of Christ 
or of the Saints, the delineation was alAA'ays sum- 
mary, the rendering of light and shade and per- 
spective crude or faulty. From the time of Giotto 
onAvards two centuries are occupied Avith the de- 
velopment of painting and sculpture on the technical 
side, till they become in a true sense mirrors of 
nature and clear expressions of artistic tliought. 
This is the epoch of what Avonld be called par 
excellence Christian art, and lies betAveen the end 
of the 13th and the close of the 16th cent, in 
Italy, betAveen the end of the 14th and the middle 
of the 10th in Germany and Flanders. From Giotto 
to Tintoretto in the one case, from the early Cologne 
masters to Quin ten Massys of AntAverp in the other, 
painting and sculpture are Christian, in the sense 
that religions themes are preponderant, and that 
spiritual ideas are conveyed in a more or less dis- 
tinct and coDArincing form. It would be a mistake, 
hoAvever, to use the term ‘ Christian ’ of this art in 
too absolute a sense, for the poAverAvhich the artist 
gradually obtained over his materials he exercised 
on a rewistio rendering of nature that resulted in 
a progressive secularizing of the spirit of the art, 
Avhile the influence of the classical Benaissance of 
the 16th cent, acted potently in the same direction. 
All through the periods indicated, hoAveA’er, art 
that AA'as in a strict sense Christian Avaa being pro- 
duced, though not by every artist, nor, with certain 
exceptions, by any artist at every time. 

The lives and Avorks of the leading representa- 
tives of art in the periods indicated are so familiarly 
knoAvn that it will be sufficient for the purpose 
of this article to indicate in a few sentences the 
most prominent instances in Avhich these artists 
embodied distinctly Christian ideas in their pro- 
ductions. 

(a) Italian Schools . — The artists of the school of 
Florence, Avith the exception of one or tAA'o of pro- 
nounced devotional feeling, such as Fra Angelico 
and Luca della Robbia, Avith others like Lorenzo di 
Credi and Fra Bartolommeo aa’Iio AA’ere directly 
influenced_ by the reviA’alism of Savonarola, took 
tlieir subjects as a rule from the human side, 
and are noted for characterization and for the 
dramatic presentation of scenes of interest rather 
than for pious preoccupations. These scenes are of 
a sacred character, but they are generally envisaged 
in their human aspects, as is notably the case Avith 
the greatest of the early Florentines, Giotto and 
Masaccio. Some of Giotto’s scenes from the Passion 
of Chmt at Padua, and Masaccio’s magnificent de- 
signs in the Carmine at Florence, are in the truest 
sense spiritually elei’ating ; but the effect is that 
of tlie snblime m art generally, and they are com- 
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parable with fine scenes in Shakespeare or jEschylus 
rather than with religious discourses. The same 
applies to some of the technically perfect achieve- 
ments in religious art of the masters of the 16th 
cent., who bowed before Masaccio’s genius in crea- 
tion though they disposed of far more advanced 
technical science in execution than he could pre- 
tend to. The most notable of these works from 
this ethical standpoint are Leonardo da Vinci’s 
* Last Supper ’ at Milan, Michelangelo’s frescoes 
on the roof of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, some of 
Raphael’s less academic compositions, numerous 
religious pieces by Titian and oy Giovanni Bellini, 
and the largest part of the work of Tintoretto. 
The single figures by these masters have the epic 
grandeur of those in the finest Christian mosaics, 
though we see them no longer in monumental re- 
pose, but alert and mobile and actuated by noble 
passion. The sacred scenes in which they figure 
are re-constructed on an intelligible scheme, though 
the deliberate intention of all the actions and de- 
tails is often so much in evidence that we are chilled 
by a certain made-up look in the composition. The 
Venetians are more successful than the Florentines 


or Raphael in giving to these scenes a convincing 
air of reality, because they see them from the first 
as a whole instead of building them up piece by 
piece in conscious fashion. Perhaps the best of all 


these masterpieces for its direct religious impres- 
sion is Titian’s comparatively unpretending picture 
at Dresden knoivn as the ‘ Tribute Money. ’ Christ, 
tempted with the insidious query about the law- 
fulness of paying tribute to Caesar, has asked to 
see the penny, which is brought to Him by His 
interlocutor, and the painter has emphasized the 
contrast between the noble, and at the same time 


tender and sympathetic, lineaments of the Lord 
and the screwed-up cynical features of the weather- 
beaten Pharisee who peers cimningly into His 
countenance. The hand of Christ, one of the most 
beautiful in art, contrasts effectively with the 
gnarled paw that is holding out the penny at 
which He points. The realization of the Christ 
of the Gospels and the creation of the adequate 
and beautiful type represent one of the triumphs 
of pictorial art. The imaginative power shoivn in 
some of Tintoretto’s vast sketches in oil, from re- 


ligious themes, in the Scuola di San Rocco at 
Venice, has never been equalled, and Raphael’s 
cartoons are in comparison cold and academic. 
The great ‘Crucifixion’ of the former artist at 
San Rocco, and the ‘ Christ before Pilate’ opposite 
to it, are sublime creations. 

The Italian painters of the first rank may be 
said to transcend the limits of an art that may 
technically be termed ‘ Christian,’ and to present 
the sublime of human nature in such a way as 
insensibly to raise the mind of the spectator to 
Divine things. There were, however, many artists 
of the second order whose devout feelings found a 
more direct expression in works to which the adjec- 
tive just used may mth strictness be applied. The 
typical artist of this order was Fra Angeh'co, but 
the same spirit that animates his holy and beauti- 
ful paintings runs through the productions of the 
early Siennese and early Umbrian schools as a 
whole. Angelico’s religious frescoes in the cells 
of the dormitory at San Marco, Florence, afford us 
the most perfect example of an art wholly devoted 
to the purpose of lifting the soul of the beholder on 
the wings of aspiration. Every figure, every com- 
position, was a warning to leave the scenes of earth, 
and to join the celestial company around the Risen 
Christ, whose visionary form he constantly por- 
trays. There is more power, more intensity, in 
his work than in that of the Sienese and early 
Umbrian painters, who in purity of soul and in 
simple piety are his counterparts. To match the 


religious design of Angelico, we must pass over a 
generation of artistic advance in technique, when 
we find in the fully accomplished pmnting of 
Francia and of Luini a devoutness equal to his 
o^vn, joined with powers of execution to which ha 
could lay no claim. The well-known ‘ Pieth ’ by 
Francia, in the London National Gallery, is a 
perfect piece of religious art, while the fragments 
of Luini’s frescoes have filled the corridor of the 
i Brera with some of the loveliest shapes of virgin 
and saint and angel that Christian art has to show. 

(b) German and Flemish Schools . — Turning now 
from the religious art of Italy to the work of the 
early German and Flemish schools of the 16th 
I cent., we find the fresh and innocent idyllic design 
i of the early school of Cologne soon beset and over- 
i come by the realism and the ugliness to which 
! northern art has all along been ready to surrender 
j itself. Out of this at the beginning of the 16th 
I cent. Albrecht Diirer mth difficulty fought his 
way, and created an art in which deep feelmg and 
’ philosophical thought triumphed over the char- 
I acteristic defects of Teutonic design. Many of 
Diirer’s religious pieces, especially those represent- 
ing the suffering Christ, are profoundly impressive, 
and were recognized by the Italians of his day as 
possessing qualities in design superior to those of 
their own productions. Diirer’s finest works, how- 
ever, such as the picture of the four Apostles at 
Munich, and the world-famed engravings ‘Melan- 
colia’ and ‘The Knight and Death,_ are, like 
Michelangelo’s ‘Prophets’ in the Sistine chapel, 
ethically great but not inspired by any sentiment 
that is distinctly Christian. It is ■worth notice 
that though Diirer remained all his life a medi- 
mvalist and a faithful son of the old Church, he 
held strong views about Papal abuses, and ex- 
pressed the greatest admiration for Luther and some 
others of the Reforming party. We find proof of 
this in his ■writings as well as in some of bis paint- 
ings. Once he addresses Erasmus as the ' Knight 
of Christ,’ and bids him ‘ ride on by the side of the 
Lord Jesus.’ There is a reference here, no doubt, 
to the figure in his o^wn ‘ Knight and Death.’ We 
find it hard to imagine Erasmus in mail and on a 
war-horse, and Luther’s would have been a better 
name to invoke I The ‘ Four Apostles,’ in the 
exaltation of Paul and John over Peter, bqtrays 
Lutheran prepossessions. In much of Durers 
work the German infatuation with the weird and 
terrible interferes with our sesthetic pleasure in its 
contemplation, but his woodcuts from the Apoca- 
lypse, where these qualities were in place, are 
charged ■with imaginative power. The pictures of 
the early Flemish religious painters, on the other 
hand, though in artistic rank they do_ not equal 
the masterpieces of Diirer, perpetuate in some de- 
gree the idyllic charm and tenderness of the early 
Cologne masters, while in the work of Rogier wn 
der Weyden and some others there is distinct de- 
votional intent. With regard to the founders of 
the school, the brothers van Eyck, we are m this 
difficulty: the kno'wn pictures of the younger, 
Jan, are on the whole realistic and secular, but 
there is a deeper note struck in the great altar- 
piece in which both brothers collaborated, tne 
‘ Adoration of the Lamb ’ at Ghent ; and whether 
or not this is due to the profounder nature of tne 
elder brother, Hubert, is one of the ■unsolved^ prob- 
lems of modem painting. This school 
and ends ■with the work of Quinten Mmsjs 
A ntwerp, who died in 1530, and whose 
triptychs, in the Museums of Brassels and An 
werp, exhibit the one a charming idyllic feelmg^ 
and the other, in the representation of t"® 
of the ‘Pieta.’a dramatic power and 
make it a worthy last word of the early religio 
schools of painting north of the Alps. 
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Before passing on to the subject of Christian art 
under Protestantism, a few words may he said as 
to the later developments of religious painting on 
the older or pre-Beformation lines. We have seen 
that such painting in the Italy of the culminating 
period of the art tended to assume the form known 
as • Academic,’ in which sacred scenes and person- 
ages are represented in a somewhat ‘ made-up ’ 
fashion, and fail to ii^ress us with any sense of 
reality and power. This form of religious art 
maintained itself through the 17th and 18th cents., 
especially, of course, in Catholic countries, but not 
in these alone. In Spain, though the greatest 
master of the age, Velazquez, rarely exercised 
his genius on rdigious themes, painting of an 
ecclesiastical kind was necessarily much in evi- 
dence, and Murillo (1618-1682) is a very prolific 
and, on the whole, s^pathetio representative of 
this form of art, on a somewhat popular plane. In 
the Catholic Netherlands, Vandyke, who is more 
refined in his characterization than his master 
Rubens, painted some very good religious pictures 
of the conventional type, while his contemporary 
Eustache le Sueur in Prance (1617-1656) is one of 
the best of many artists of the second rank who 
exercised their talents on the familiar themes. 
Even in England religious pictures of the kind 
were painted, in the 17th cent, by Isaac Fuller, 
and in the 18th by Hogarth, who covered some 
very large canvases with religious compositions, 
the best of which is the ‘ Pool of Bethesda ’ on the 
staircase at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

A somewhat remarkable development of art of a 
decorative kind was indirectly the result of the Re- 
formation. This is the art of the so-called counter- 
Beformation largely engineered by the Jesuits. 
In the Jesuit churches, the moat famous of which 
is the Gesh in Rome, built by Vignola in 1568, 
there was displayed decoration of the most sump- 
tuous possible kind, embodying a protest against 
the Puritanism which had obtained a footing in 
the Church of the Reformation ; and this same 
style in decoration spread to other church interiors 
of the 17th cent., with a result which visitors to 
Rome, Ravenna, and other places never cease to 
deplore. 

Anton Springer has well characterized the strle os one that 
'rohhed architecture of Its fitting repose, and by the introduc- 
tion of figures posed In startling ottltudes, oroused or convulsed 
by agency unseen, of curves instead of straight lines, of pillar 
piled upon pillar, substituted a turbulent unrest. Not,' he 
says, ‘ that the stylo ’ (colled generally ‘ Boroque ') ‘ was with- 
out striking and artistic effect. An undoubted vigour in the 
disposition ol detoil, a feeling for vastness and pomp, together 
with an internal decoration which epored neither colour nor 
costly material to secure an effect of dazzling splendour : such 
are the distinguishing attributes of the Baroque etyle as in 
Borne it la to be seen on every hand.’ 

It is intercstmg to compare the spirit of ecclesi- 
astical decorative art of this artificial kind- with 
that of the sincere, unpretending, though in its 
way equally elaborate art ofiered by the mediteval 
monkish craftsman for the embellishment of his 
beloved fane. On a superficial view the motives 
may he held to he the same, hut how immeasur- 
able the difference ! It is this substratum of ethical 
interest belonging to the history of the arts that 
mves this subject its importance to the student of 
the successive phases of human culture. It is 
noteworthy how much more is made of the evi- 
dence of art jn historical and sociological studies 
the Continent than among ourselves. The 
witish mind is unfortunately prepossessed with 
the idea that the arts are merely separable acci- 
dents, detachable ornaments of human life, and 
not, as was really the case in the past, modes of 
intimate expression in which the ideas of an age 
found embodiment. 

Period.— I t was in- 
evitable that the Reformation should bring about 


a considerable change in the forms and the char- 
acter of Christian art. Assuming the least pos- 
sible alteration, let us see what would necessarily 
follow from the rejection of the Roman ecclesi- 
astical system. We will suppose that the Pro- 
testant continued to recognize, as he recognizes 
to-day, the value of the element of beauty in 
human life, and the suitability of art as a form 
for the expression of relimous ideas. The Saints 
would none the less aU hut disappear from view, 
and with them would go their ^tars and altar- 
pieces, as well as the picturesque and varied stories 
which had supplied artists for centuries past with 
unnumbered themes. In some respects the situa- 
tion of the iconoclastic period would be repeated, 
and representations, such as that of the crucified 
Saviour, or the enthroned Madonna, which had 
attracted something like worship, would he ban- 
ished at once from the churches. The cessation of 
any demand for the large scenic paintings of the 
Last Things may at first sight seem surprising, 
because in some of the reformed churches the 
doctrine of heaven or hell became of paramount 
importance. Wall paintings in churches, however, 
had become so closely associated with doctrines 
and rites now repudiated that they were generally 
abandoned, and with them went the pictures of 
the Inferno that might otherwise have proved 
dear to Calvinistic hearts. This limitation of the 
artist’s range of possible subjects would, however, 
cause the subjects that remained to stand out in 

f renter prominence. The person and life of Christ 
ecame of far greater relative importance under 
Protestantism, which refused to recognize the com- 
peting claims of Mary and the Saints. As the 
Bible was freely perused, the literary treasures of 
the Old Testament became more familiar posses- 
sions, and the prospective artist would in this way 
find ready for him in the bosom of the Reformed 
Churches a range of noble subjects of an absorbing 
religious interest. It must be noticed at the same 
time that, though sacred altar pieces and mural 
pictures went out of fashion, a new form of re- 
ligious art grew up in the Germany of the Refor- 
mation period and spread to other lands, in the 
shape of the engraved plates which were abundant 
in the earliest printed Protestant Bibles and Testa- 
ments and in pious books of other kinds. Lucas 
Cranach illustrated Luther’s Bible ; and Holbein, 
who in this aspect of his art was a child of the 
Reformation, has left ns classical examples in the 
‘ leones Historiarum Veteris Testamenti’ — a series 
of Bible illustrations — and plates such as the 
' Christ the Ikue Light,’ of 1627. This was a very 
cheap and popular form of art, and made up to 
some extent for the loss of the monumental works. 
In all these Protestant designs it would be natural, 
though not inevitable, for the subjects to be ap- 
proached from the human side. So much hm 
been made of the mystical element in religion in 
the older system, that the Reformers, though un- 
touched by rationalism, might be disposed to keep 
the miraculous in the background. 

It follows that under an enlightened Protestant 
rdgirae there might be as much expenditure in 
architecture and on decoration as before, and the 
meeting-house of the Reformed congregation would 
have just as much right to ‘ shine like the fields of 
Paradise’ as the monastic fane of four centuries 
earlier, whUe representative art possessed in the 
life of Christ upon earth, and in tne doings of the 
Old Testament worthies, a range of subjects the 
value of which has just been indicated. The 
words of Luther are_ in this connexion very sig- 
nificant, when he said that he ivished to see tul 
arts, especially music, in the service of Him whO' 
had created and had granted them to men, and 
repeated the old arguments in favour of pictures 
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as more suitaWe for the instruction of simple folks 
than discourses. As a fact, however, the altera- 
tion brought about at the Reformation was far 
CTeater than we have just assumed. In Switzer- 
land, for instance, in Luther’s time pictures were 
condemned and banished as idolatrous ; wliile in 
Great Britain, to take another example, the re- 
action of the Reformation period went so far that 
under the title ‘monuments of superstition’ art- 
istic treasures of indescribable beauty and perfect 
innocence were ruthlessly destroyed. Between 
the first onslaught upon ecclesiastical property on 
the part of Henry vill. and the edicts of Elizabeth 
that tried to put a stop to further vandalism, the 
loss to art was incalculable, and from this point 
of view those years of desolation and waste are 
among the darkest in our national annals. So 
richly equipped, however, were our English 
churches, and so well established had been the 
pre-Reformation tradition of beauty in the ap- 
paratus of worship, that, as in doctrine so here, a 
compromise was arrived at, and Christian art stiU 
recognized the Episcopal churches and cathedrals 
as its home, where, at any rate, it could dwell in 
peace till the Gothic revival of the early part of 
the 19th cent, fostered in it a new OTOwth. 

It was among the non-Episcopal sects in Eng- 
land, and especially in Scotland, that religious 
art fared Avorst. Like everything else in these 
churches, it Avas brought to the teat of the letter of 
Scripture, and those parts of Scripture that Avere 
held at the time in special honour had little to say 
for it. A Biblical justification for art had ahvays 
existed in the accounts of the JeAvish temple and 
its ritual, and to these the lovers of art in medi- 
aeval days had appealed. Noav, to the Presbjd;erian 
and the Indejiendent, descriptions of temples and 
altars and priestly vestments and all the apparatus 
of ritual did not appeal, for all these things they 
could not aAvay with, Avhile of specially Christian 
or NT justification of art there Avas but small 
trace to be found in the Gospels. Their teaching, 
hoAvever broad it may be, ignores almost com- 
pletely this side of life, Avhich indeed Avould not 
naturally appeal to the Founder of Christianity in 
the temporal conditions under Avhich His life avbs 
passed. His justification of the use made of the 
‘alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard very 
costly ’ (Mk 14®) is in this respect notable, os it can 
be worked into the service of artistic theory. Some 
of the recorded sayings of Christ encourage a feel- 
ing for the beauty of natural objects, but the only 
one in the Synoptic Gospels bearing definitely on 
art is of rather the opposite character. ‘And as 
he Avent forth out of the temple, one of his dis- 
ciples saith unto him. Master, behold, what manner 
or stones and Avhat manner of buildings ! And 
Jesus said unto him, Seestthou these great build- 
ings ? there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, Avhich shall not be tbroAAm doAvn ’ (Mk 13*)- 
The going forth from the Temple, if the tradition 
is a genuine one, was past the immense and 
splendid Hellenistic triple portico of Herod — the 
finest, Josephus says, in the Avorld — and out under 
the vast substructures of the Temple area ; so that 
the pride of the disciple in these glorious struc- 
tures must have been not a little disconcerted at 
the response. It was thus possible at the Refor- 
mation to find Scriptural justification of a nega- 
tive kind for a starved and narrow view of art and 
beauty, as well as for one comparatively broad and 
liberal, and it is interesting to note that the fol- 
loAving out of the first vieAv led to the extremes of 
rigid Puritanism, best to be studied in the Scot- 
land of the 17th and 18th centuries; while on the 
second Avas based, as we shall see, in HollMd, a 
phase of religions art that is one of the glories of 
Protestantism. 


I. Narrow view of art.— Edicts for the destruc- 
tion of works, Avhich the early Reformers, like the 
Byzantine iconoclasts, stigmatized as ‘ idolatrous,’ 
Avere not confined to (jreat Britain, but were 
necessary consequences everywhere of the revolt 
from Rome._ How far they were in each land 
actually carried out in practice depended on many 
causes. The destruction has been comparatively 
thorough in Scotland, but it must be remembered 
that south of the Forth, at any rate, this palling 
doAvn and breaking Avas due quite as much to the 
constant English ravages as to Scottish iconoclasm. 
The vieAVs of the first Scottish Reformers may be 
gathered from the so-called Buke of Discipline of 
1660, Avhere under ‘The Thrid Head, tuiching the 
Abolissing of Idolatrie,’ Ave read as follou's ; 

' As we require Christ Jesus to be trewlie preached, and his 
holle Saoramentis to be rj’ohtlie miniaterit; so can we not cease 
to rcquyre Idolatrie, with all monumentis and places of the 
same, ns Abbajds, monkeries, freireis, nunreis, chapellis, chan- 
trels, cathedrall kirkis, chanaounreis, colledges, utbers then 

S resentlle are paroche Kirkis or Sculis, to bo utterlie suppressed 
I ail boundis and pinces of this Benlme. ... As also that 
Idolatrie may be removed from the presence of all pctsonis 
of quhat estalt or conditioun that ever thai be, within this 
Bealme. . . . 

• By Idolatrie we understand, the Me5se,Invocationn of Sanctis, 
Adoratioun of Ymagis, and the keping and retenyinp of the 
same : and finnille all honorings of God, not conteaned in his 
hoiie Word' (The Works (if John Knox, ed. David Laing, Edin- 
burgh, 1848, il. 188). 

In accordance Avith the principles thus laid doAvn, 
we find that, on July 25, 1567, the Lords of the 
Council, after receiving the abdication of Queen 
Mary, affirmed certain articles of the Kirk, amongst 
Avluch Avas their intention ‘ to mte out, distroy, and 
allutirlie subvert all monumentis of ydolatre, and 
namelie the odious and blasphemous mess ’ (Bcgister 
of the Privy Council of Scotland, i. 536). That 
this intention Avas not at the time fully carried 
out Ave may judge from the ‘ Acts of the General 
Assembly’ under date July 29, 1640, Avhere at a 
meeting in Aberdeen there aa'os passed an ‘Act 
anent the demolishing of Idolatrous monuments’ 
that is worded as folloAVS ; 

‘ Forasmuch os the Assembly is informed that in divers places 
of this kingdome, and specially in the North parts of the same, 
many idolatrous monuments, erected and made for religious 
worship, ore yet extant, such as crucifixes, images of Christ, 
Mary, and saints departed, ordaines the said monuments to be 
taken down, demolished, and destroyed, and that with ail con- 
venient diligence’ (Acts of the General Assembly, Edlnbuigb, 
1048, p. 44 ). 

It is to be remembered that in Scotland it Avaa 
not a question merely of the Reformation, but of 
a long continued anu embittered contest against 
every tiling that savoured of Popepr, and in the 
course of this a good deal that might well have 
been saved Avas suffered to perish. Tims, the Buth- 
Avell Cross was tbroAA’u doAvn and broken in 1642. 

2. Broad view of art. — It was noticed above that 
on a broad and liberal Protestantism Avas based a 
phase of religious art that is among tlie glories of Re- 
formed Christianity. The reference is to the S^p- 
turol pictures produced in the Holland of the first 
half of the 17th cent., ejoecially by Rembrandt and 
some of his scholars. Holland is the one coimtw 
that developed a national art as an immediate 
sequel to its adoption of the principles of the Re- 
formation. Protestant Germany might have done 
the same, but, oAving to Avars and the impovcnsli- 
ment of the country, art after the time of Hurer 
ceased almost to be cultivated, and Diirer’s younger 
contemporary, Holbein, left his native country for 
England, which on her part, by her contend 
utilization of his services, shoAved her own mdiner- 
ence to the Avork she Avas paying him to do, in 
Holland, a country both Avealtby and energetic, 
art was national and at the same time Prqte^^nt, 
and in the latter aspect it was incorporate m Rem- 
brandt, ... i 

A very large number of tlie druAvings, ewnings, 
and pictures by this master are on religious theme-s, 
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drawn from both the Old and the New Testaments. 
Many of these, such as the ‘Passion’ series at 
Munich, are treated in a cold, almost academic 
fashion, though by no means on the conventional 
Italian lines ; but, on the other hand, there exists a 
body of his work on these subjects that is as fresh, 
as warm, as dramatic in feeling as it is rich and 
masterly in execution. Kembrandt, whose work 
in this kind, it must be confessed, stands almost 
alone, has shown us here how it is possible to treat 
the person and the acts of Christ in a spirit as 
far removed from mysticism on the one side as 
from rationalism on the other, so that His Divine 
majesty is as convincingly apparent as His homely 
aspect. His friendliness. His intimate sympathy 
with human joys and sorrows. The writer may be 
allowed here to quote a sentence or tivo from a 
work of his own on the master. 

‘It is Instructive to take the central fle^nre of the Christian 
story, and to note the different situations, idvllic, epic, and 
dramatic, in which Bemhrandt has portrayed the Bgaire of 
Christ We see with what warmth of human feeling he has 
invested those scenes in which the Saviour, an infant or a grow- 
ing youth, makes holy by His presence the simple incidents of 
family life ; how ho rises to tne height of epic dignity when 
Christ moves, a mature and heroic form through the acts of His 
earthly ministry ; with how Intimate a rympathy he withdraws 
the veil from the scars of agony, and displays the Man of 
Sorrows a sublime though pathetically human figure in the 
tragedy of His Passion ; and finally, how he invests the Risen 
Form with a power and CTsce that have been made perfect 
through weakness and suffering, and completes the picture by 
embodying the eternal love that Christ revealed, in the father 
of the Prodigal • {llemhrandt, London, 1007, p. 279). 

There is no need for any extended description of 
these masterpieces by Hembrandt, which we must 
remember are as fine in colour or light and shade 
and in technical execution as they are in the in- 
tellectual and ethical qualities of their design. 
A word may be said on one of the less known 
pieces, the ‘ Christ and Mary Magdalen ’ at Bruns- 
wick. We all know the ‘Noli me Tangere’ by 
Titian in the London National Galley. It is a 
fine picture, but how unconvincing I There is no 
mystery, no appeal to the imagination. The 
figures, while sympathetically rendered, are posed 
for purposes of composition ; the scene is full of 
daynght, and there is a village close by on the hill. 
In the ‘ Christ and Mary Magdalen ’ at Brunswick, 
in the mysterious garden where the Bisen Lord 
meets -with Maty amidst the gloom of rocks and 
trees, a touch of light on the clouds above hendds 
the coming mom, but the shadows of night cling 
about the form of Christ, whose body emits a 
faint ghostly radiance. His hand plucks away 
the robe to which the adoring Magdalen would 
ding ; but the tender though reserved inclination 
of the head towards the woman, and the sym- 

K " etic gesture of the other hand, are loving- 
ness embodied. We are there in the garden 
with the pair, and they both live before us. This, 
we fed, IS how they looked and acted. In the 
Louvre picture of ‘ Christ at Emmaus,’ where He 
is knoivn in the breaking of bread, an equally 
imaginative treatment invests the figure with an 
unearthly charm, that drew from the OTeat French 
critic Fromentin some of the most eloquent sen- 
tences he ever penned : 

* H&s any one ever vet imaged Him thus, as He sits facing 
oa there and breaks the bread as He broke it on the night o! the 
Lost Supper, eo pale and bo thin, In His pilgrim’s robe, with 
those darkened lips on which Buffering has left its traces : with 
the large soft brown eves whose full gaze He has directed 
upwards ... a living, breathing being, but yet one who has 
assnredly passed through the gates of death 7 The attitude of 
this divine visitant with that intense ardour in a face whose 
features are hardly to be discerned, and expression is all in the 
movement of the lips and In the eyes— these traits inspired from 
what source one knows not, and produced one cannot tell how, 
are all of value inestimable. No other art has produced the like ; 
no one before Bembrandt, no one after him, has made ns under* 
stand these things* (i/olf res €^Autre/oiSf Paris, 1S0O, p. 881). 

The homely warmth of feeling in Renjbrandt’s 
‘ Holy Families,’ and in OT or Apocryphal pieces, 


snob as those from the story of Tobit, of which be 
was especially fond, is just as satisfying in its way 
as the imaginative power just illustrated. There 
is also an intellectual side to his religious art, and 
we ‘have the sense in looking at some of his pieces 
that he has thought out the subject and consciously 
arranged it, though this never results in that 
academic coldness which is the fault of so many 
accomplished Italian designs. The chief example 
is the famous etching called the ‘ 100 Florin Plate ’ 
or ‘Christ Healing the Sick.’ This is one of 
Rembrandt’s greatest masterpieces, and is well 
known though not always rightly interpreted. 
Sick persons, it is true, figure in the plate, hut 
Christ is not healing them. The tmw is that 
there is a great deal more in the piece than the 
descriptive title suggests. It is re^y an illustra- 
tion of Mt 19, and brings together a number of 
distinct persons and incidents, a unity being secured 
for the whole by the commanding dignity and 
beauty of the central figure. The words at the 
he^ning of the chapter, ‘and great multitudes 
followed him; and ho heMed them there,’ are the 
motive for the introduction on the right of the 
etching of that wonderful throng of the maimed 
and feeble and sickly that Rembrandt has rendered 
with such pathos and intimacy. The next verse, 
‘and there came unto him Pharisees, tempting 
him,’ accounts for the company of the well-to-do 
on the left, whose shrewd and cynical faces and 
expressions of inquiry suggest the insidious queries 
■with which they have come prepared. Christ, 
however, in the centre is attending to neither 
group, but is holding out His hand in encourage- 
ment to a woman before Him who clasps a child in 
her arms, while Peter, by His side, is seeking to 
thmst her away. This is, of course, the ‘Sufier 
the little children, and forbid them not,’ of the 
middle of the chapter j while in the richly clad 
figure of a yonth, who sits musing with his face 
partly hidden by his hand, we recognize the young 
man ‘that had great possessions.’ The justice of 
the characterization throughout the piece makes it 
a real commentary on the passages illustrated, and 
the actual situation is brought before us in the 
lifelike impressive groups. 

It may cause surprise to find that Rembrandt’s 
treatment of these sacred themes is so broad and 
gj5nial,_ because the Holland of his day was strongly 
Calvinistic, and religion wore generally a garb of 
austerity. Now, we possess a contemporary notice, 
according to which Rembrandt was a member of 
the religious sect called Mennonites ; and as the 
best of these Mennonites were on the whole Bro^ 
Churchmen of the Arminian persuasion, Rem- 
brandt’s upbringing may have given him liberal 
views on tueolojgr which will account for the com- 
prehensive charity which breathes from all his 
soriptural pieces. His very last picture, a large 
and solemn canvas at St. Petersburg, represents 
the ‘Return of the Prodigal Son,’ and in this 
moving presentment of the tattered and weary 
wanderer as he buried bis shame-stricken face in 
the bosom of the father whose compassion faUs 
not, we read the artist’s belief in an aU-embracing 
Divine love. The elfacement of the personality of 
the hapless truant has concentrated all the interest 
of the scene on the father, who pre.sses him to his 
heart and gazes down on him with infinite pity 
and tenderness. He is not only the father of the 

S arable, hut the Eternal Love incorporate ; and 
lemhrandt’s art becomes in the best sense an 
embodiment of the higher Christian thought. 

We may accordingly regard Rembrandt’s design 
M more satisfying to the religious sense of the 
liberal^ Prot^tant than that oF any other artist, 
and with this as our standard may pass on to a 
briftf critical 'Survey of religious art as it has been 
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revived in various experimental but interesting 
forms nearer our o^ra time. 

IV. 3TODERN — The last part of the 

17th and the whole of the 18th cent, produced 
practically nothing in this style that was not a 
mere bloodless simulacrum of the academic art of 
the Florentine and Roman schools. An exception 
may be found at the close of the 18th cent, in the 
work of William Blake, who had genius enough in 
art and literature to have achieved true greatness, 
had that genius been trained and directed aright. 
Blake was exceptional, in his art a romanticist 
before his time, and belonging to the centimy of 
Coleridge rather than of Pope. Earlier in the 
same centu^, it is worth notice that even Hogarth 
in his religious pieces did not attempt the homely 
intimate style in which he might have succeeded, 
but adopteu the conventional types of the Italian- 
izing figure painters of the time. The revived re- 
ligious art of the 19th cent, is the child of the 
romantic movement. This was a reaction against 
the predominant classicism of the latter half of the 
18th cent., and took the form partly of a return to 
nature in which Rousseau ana Robert Bums were 
pioneers, and partly in a revived interest in what 
was mediffival, whicn began in Germany and spread 
to Great Britain and to France. In Germany medi- 
ffivalism was a natural product, for her traditions 
of past greatness were rooted in the Middle Ages, 
and even a classicist like Goethe paid homage to 
these romantic bygone glories. A curious result 
in the sphere of religious art of this return to the 
Middle Ages has made itself seen in our own time 
in the pictures from the life of Christ by Eduard 
von Gebhardt, in which the costumes and the 
mise en seine are taken from the Germany of the 
16th century. What we know in our own country 
by the name of the ‘ Gothic Revival ’ — a movement 
that led to the restoration of mediaeval features in 
innumerable English churches and to the establish- 
ment of something like a cultus of the romantic in 
art — was at the Imsis of the very interesting artistic 
experiment known as pre-Rapnaelitism, while the 
earlier religious painting of the German so-styled 
'Nazarenes’ was founded rather on the national 
self - consciousness of the German people firmly 
braced by the straggle against Napoleon; medi- 
sevalism, at any rate, played no part in it, for the 
Nazarenes lived and worked in Rome. Both these 
artistic movements, the German and the English, 
were sincere and earnest, even to the extreme of 
fanaticism, but the msthetio result was in neither 
case wholly satisfactory. 

I. Nazarenes. — The name ‘ Nazarenes ’ was 
applied in good-humoured banter to a company of 
young German painters who in the early years of 
the 19th cent, settled in Rome in an abandoned 
monastery, where they sought to re-constitute the 
life and work of the painters of the earlier religious 
schools. They were romanticists of the typo that 
surrenders itself to idealism but recognizes no 
attraction in nature and the things of the real 
world. Hence their art draws its motives not 
directly from nature, but at second hand from the 
works of the older masters. This secured a certain 
look of stylo in the compositions ; but, on the other 
hand, the figures lacked individual character, and 
the colouring was pale, flat, and conventional. 
One good piece of wo^ the Nazarenes accomplished 
early in their career, which has laid modem art 
under an obligation. In 1816 they re-introduced 
the technique of fresco painting, which had been 
abandoned since the death of Raphael Mengs in 
1779, and with the aid of one of Mengs’s old 
journeymen executed successfully in the true 
process a series of paintings in a room of the Casa 
Bartholdi on the Pincian at Rome. These paint- 
ings are from the story of Joseph, and have been 


removed to the National Gallery at Berlin, where 
they are in a good state of preservation. Cornelius, 
Overbeok, Schadow, and Veit collaborated, and the 
works are among the best from an artistic point of 
view produced by the school. Modern German 
monumental wall-painting, which has flourished 
through the century, had here its origin. 

Of the Nazarenes, Friedrich Overbeefc (1789- 
1869) was the most characteristic figure. A devoted 
adherent of the Catholic Church, like most of his 
associates, he was intensely devotional, and his 
pictures breathe the same spirit of quiet and re- 
tiring devoutness that we have come to know in 
the early schools of Sienna and of Cologne. ‘ Art 
is to me,' he -wrote once, ‘ a harp on which I would 
fain hear always sounding hymns to the praise of 
the Lord.’ The comparative absence from his 
works of the qualities of colour, light and shade, 
and handling, which are essential to the beauty of 
a modem picture, makes it unnecessary from the 
point of «ew of this article to consider them 
further. Corneh'us (1783-1867) was a far stronger 
artist than Overbeck, and covered vast wall spaces 
in Munich and elsewhere -with compositions marked 
by learning and vigour, but lackmg in warmth of 
feeling or resthetic charm. His great fresco of the 
mediaeval subject of the ‘Last Judgment’ in the 
Ludwigskirche at Munich, painted m 1840, may 
count as his masterpiece. 

On the same plane of art as the Nazarenes are 
a once esteemeu painter of religious themes, the 
Netherlander Ary Scheffer, and the accomplished 
Frenchman Hippolyte Flandrin, a pupil of Ingres, 
who executed beautifully draivn figure composi- 
tions on religious themes on the walls of Parisian 
churches, which are, however, tame in effect and 
wanting in charm of colour. Of all this set of 
artists no one had in him so many elements of true 

f eatness as the Aberdeen painter, William Dycc. 

ad he been bom in a time and in surroundings 
favourable to the development of monumental 
figure painting, be would have been a great artist, 
for there is in his design an ori^ality and an 
intimacy of feeling, in nis execution a firmness, 
that strike us at once as exceptional in this phase 
of art. Born in 1806, he met and was influenoeu 
by Overbeck in Italy, and Richard Muther in his 
Modem Painting reckons him ‘ with the Flandrin- 
Overbeok family,’ though he notes that ‘where 
the Nazarenes produce a pallid, corpse-like effect, 
a deep and luminous quality of colour delights one 
in Dyce’s pictures. He is finished in grace, apd 
with this grace he combines the pure quiet 
simplicity of the Umbrian masters. . . . There m 
something touching in his madonnas. ... A 
dreamy loveliness brings the heavenly fagures 
nearer to us ’ (iii. 6). The ‘St. J ohn leading 
the Madonna to his Home,’ in the Tate Gallery m 
London, is a good specimen of his art. , , 

2. Pre-Raphaelites.— The religious art of the 
19tb cent, received a contribution of some value 
from the English pre-Eaphaelites_. Shortly before 
1860 three or four young artists in London founu 
themselves dra-wn together by something ot tne 
same feeling in art that had actuated the_ Naza- 
renes. They revolted against the academic con- 
ventions -with which the name of Raphael WM 
specially connected, and discerned salvation for a 
only in a return to the sincerity and siropUoi^ 
of the 15th century. Unlike the Nazarenes, how- 
ever, they had a strong feeling for nature, ana ic 
was from the first one of their 7^* 

every part of a picture should be painted with tne 
most scrupnlouB care directly from the 
or the natural object. The title_ ‘ i » 

Brotherhood’ and the mystic mitinls 

which appeared after their .signatures on them 

paintings, -were the outward signs of a union 
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ultimately included seven members, and the fact j 
that two or three were writers explains the fact 
that the movement was from the first as much 
literary as purely artistic. The three original 
members, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
and John Everett Millais, are the only ones who 
need be mentioned here. Their intense earnest- 
ness, combined with their study of the early Italian 
masters, led them to religious themes, though these I 
were not exclusively their objective. Indeed, they j 
were before all things romanticists, and may be | 
claimed Iw the Gothic Revival as its spiritual off - 1 
spring. They were devoted to the poets, and some ■ 
of the best things they accomplished in art are the 
illustrations tO' Tennyson’s Foems published by | 
Moxon in 1857. In Rossetti this tendency was i 
particularly marked, and he ultimately confined ! 
himself as a painter to the romantic field, in the i 
cultivation of which he was followed by Edward 
Bume Jones. This romantic and poetic vein kept 
their devotion to the facta of nature from falling 
into mere realism, so that in their pictures we dis- 
cern a curiously matter-of-fact renaering of acces- 
sories, while the whole scene may be a fairyland of 
a poet’s creation. 

Of the distinctly religions pictures of the school, 
the best -were some of the earliest. In 1849 and 
1850 Rossetti exhibited the quaint but fascinating 
'Girlhood of the Virgin Mary,’ where the figures 
are portraits of the painter’s nearest relatives, and 
the * Ecce Ancilla Domini ’ which has now hap^y 
found a home in the national collection. For 
naivet6 of feeling and poetic charm it is one of the 
loveliest pictures ever painted, and in its trans- 
parent sincerity it might have shamed into noth- 
ingness the commonplace conventional painting in 
vogue in the England of the time. The early 
Millais of 1850, ‘ The Child Christ in the Workshop 
of Joseph,’ a far more ambitious piece, is perhaps, 
artistically speaking, the best religious production 
of the school ; for Millais, as his after career showed, 
was far more highly endowed as a practician than 
any of his associates. Holman Hunt’s universally 
known ‘Light of the World’ appeared in 1854, and 
this artist has maintained throughout his long and 
honourable artistic career the same religious ear- 
nestness, combined with the pre-Raphaelite faith- 
fulness in details. ‘ In the whole nistory of art 
there are no religious pictures in which uncom- 
promising naturalism has made so remarkable an 
alliance ivith a pietistic depth of ideas ’ (Muther, 
Modem Painting, iii. 12 ). 

From the artistic point of view it should perhaps 
be pointed out that the plan of copying nature in a 
picture detail by detail does not really secure the 
truth aimed at, and with the pre-Raphaelites its 
adoption was duo to intellectual rather than to 
purely artistic considerations. The experiment 
was of value in its time os a protest against the 
vague conventional rendering of nature mth no 
true_ knowledge behind it, which was then the 
fashion in the English school, and to the non- 
artistio the principle will always seem attractive 
because of its ethical sound, but, as Horace says 
in the Ars Poetica (line 31) : 

' In vitium ducit culpsa tagt, si caret arte,’ 
and the way to represent nature truthfully in the 
artistic sense is not to copy bit by bit, but to 
render the general aspect or things in their true 
relations oftone and colour. This is the re J diffi- 
culty of painting, and an impressionist study that 
secures absolute truth in these relations is at once 
far more difficult, and far better os art, than the 
most elaborate rendering of individual details with 
meticulous exactness. An English painter, pos- 
sessed of a shrewd wit, tried the pre-Raphaelite 
method about 1850, but gave it up, saying, ‘ This 
cannot be right, it is too easy I ’ Hence it has 


come about that many a pre-Raphaelite painter 
who has carried out this principle of work has 
been, as Horace goes on to say: 

‘Intellx opens summa, quia ponere totum | Nesdet.’ 
Moreover, exact piece-by-piece rendering leads teo 
often to a hardness in denneation that is destruc- 
tive of pictorial effect, and when this is combined 
with crude and inharmonious colouring, the result 
from an aesthetic point of view may be disastrous. 
At the same time, though pre-Raphaelite pictures 
vary greatly in their artistic value, they are always 
to be respected for their earnestness and sincerity, 
and some of those on Biblical themes will ever 
remain prominent and justly-honoured representa- 
tions of an interesting moaem phase of Christian 
art. 

3 . Modem experiments. — One last phase of 
Christian art remains to be noticed, bringing us 
quite to our own day. The reference is to certain 
endeavours to secure convincing verisimilitude in 
the pictorial representation of Biblical scenes by 
the abandonment of all the time-worn conventions 
of academic design, and by the use of local types, 
costumes, accessories, and setting. This experi- 
ment has been tried in various forms, and always 
with sincerity and devout feeling. So far as these 
qualities are concerned, the works already noticed 
of the German von Gebhardt, whose ‘Last Supper,’ 
painted in 1870, is well knorvn in this country 
through reproductions, are equal to the best; but 
his curious convention of a 16th cent, raise en seine 
gives them a position apart. One form which this 
work has taken is to place the events of the life of 
Christ in an Oriental setting, carefully elaborated 
from a study of the Palestine of to-day. The idea 
was first started earlier in the 19th cent., when the 
attention of artists was turned for the first time to 
Oriental subjects. Horace Veraet, on his Eastern 
tour in 1840, had noticed that the scenes of the 
Bible stories were laid in the East, and should be 
represented in Oriental settings. This was actu- 
ally attempted by Holman Hunt who painted re- 
ligious pictures in Jerusalem and by the shore of 
the Dead Sea, Some German artists sought the 
same end by the adoption for the NT characters of 
the types of modem scions of the Hebrew race; 
but it has been reserved for a French and a Scot- 
tish painter of onr own time to work the idea out 
with completeness. Both James Tissot, a French 
artist known first for his pictures of modem fashion- 
able life, and William Hole, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, conceived the idea of _ portraying the 
various incidents of the earthly ministry of Christ 
as they might happen in the Palestine of to-day. 
The lighting and colour of the landscapes, the 
forms of nature and of buildings, the attitudes of 
the figures and their costumes, the furniture, the 
accessories, are all drawn from actual life, as it can 
be studied to-day on the Mount of Olives, by the 
Sea of Tiberias, or at Bethany. The resmting 
pictures, made accessible by popular reproductions, 
are full of interest, and at every turn furnish some 
new suggestion that makes us realize and interpret 
better the familiar scenes. They are, however, in 
both cases comparatively small water colours and 
do not aim at greatness of efiect. Indeed, the 
elaboration of the interesting detail often inter- 
feres ■with the general impression of a scene in its 
ethical or religious aspects. They are, nevertheless, 
valuable contributions to the rehgious art of onr 
day. 

An experiment in q'oite another direction has 
been made, also in our o’wn day, by one or two 
German artists, of whom the most important is 
Fritz von Uhde. Von Uhde is probably the best 
painter of all those who have given themselves in 
j this latest epoch to ScripturS themes, and his 
1 work has more of the quality we have learned to 
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admire in Eembrandt than that of any of the other 
modems. There is no attempt here at archajologicaj 
correctness, and the idea of an Oriental setting never 
crosses tlie artist’s mind. On the contrary, he takes 
the actual scenes in town or village or country of 
the Germany of his own day, and imamnes Christ 
introduced into them, and aealing Avith those He 
meets _as He dealt with His fellow-countrymen in 
Palestine. In ‘ The Sermon on the Mount ’ Christ 
is seated on a modem wooden bench in the fields, 
and is discoursing to a group of German peasant 
women and children, on the outskirts of which 
hang the men who are going home from their work, 
with their tools over their shoulders. ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ at Leipzig, shows us the 
interior of a modern schoolroom in a small to%vn, 
where the master stands in the background, while 
a group of children of all ages are gathered some- 
what timidly near the chair on which a stranger, 
who has just entered, has taken his seat. This 
stranger is Christ, and we are made to see that He 
is gradually dra^ving the little ones to Himself by 
the magnetism of His personality. In other pieces 
we see Christ entering a peasant home, or sittmgat 
meat Avith His friends, as at the Last Supper ; or, 
again, with a frank acceptance of the mystical, 
the artist has given us the scenes of the Annuncia- 
tion or the Nativity. The pictures are always 
serious, devout, and at the same time warm with 
human feeling, and often touched with idyllic 
charm. Their quality as works of art gives them 
an equally high place mth that which they claim 
as achievements in religious design. 

The name of Eembrandt was mentioned above 
in connexion with these homely renderings of 
sacred scenes. Eembrandt, like von Uhde, in the 
best of his pictures took the setting from his own 
surroundings, though he indulges not seldom in 
Oriental vestments and in Jewish types. These 
surroundings are, however, in the first place, very 
much generalized, so that they might almost do 
for any age and country ; and, in the second place, 
they are as unfamiliar in the eyes of 20th cent. 
Britons as if they were genuine Oriental transcripts. , 
Hence the setting of Eembrandt’s pieces takes 
them to that distance from us which is necessary 
in order to let the imagination have free play. In j 
the paintings of our own time, on the other hand, 
both the Oriental backgrounds and the modern 
ones are too real and too familiar, and the appear- 
ance against them of Christ and the Apostles seems 
forced and almost theatrical. If we recognize who 
the sacred personages are, they do not appear to 
live in these surroundings, but to have come in in 
a disguise, and we half expect their interlocutors 
to be finding them out. On the other hand, if 
we accept them as modem Orientals or modem 
Europeans, we cannot readily realize their unique 
character and greatness. They have been brought 
down too effectively from the ideal to the actual 
sphere. 

Summary . — the foregoing an attempt has 
been made to describe and to analyze, from the 
points of Wew indicated at the beginning of this 
article, the chief phases of religious art as_ they 
have manifested themselves through the Christian 
centuries. There have been two sides _ to the 
activity of Christian artists, each of which may 
here suitably receive a final word. 

(1) On the one hand, their activity has been 
essentially decorative, and their spirit has been 
that of tne monkish craftsman of the 11th, the 
Gothic mason and carver of the 13th centuries ; 
all they could make or do they were zealous to 
offer on the altar of Christian service. Theirs was 
the gift of beauty to the Creator of all beauty — 
a grateful rendering back of the boon so lavishly 
bestowed, the gift or skill and care to the Lord of 


the inventive brain and cunning hand. How far, 
we may ask, can we in these modem days enter 
into the spirit of those medimval craftsmen, and 
tum_ any artistic gifts we may possess to this high 
ser\dce ? Unlike the men of old, we have in these 
days almost to justify the bare existence of the cult 
of beauty and of art, for these are not a natural and 
necessary part of our lives. We have seen how 
the practice of the arts in early Christian and 
monastic surroundings followed inevitably from 
the fact that life without this element of art was 
in those days impossible. With us it is something 
extra, and is as a conseonence challenged to give 
an account of itself. That idea of an opposition 
between the life of art and the practical life of 
service to one’s fellows, which underlies Tennyson’s 
‘Palace of Ajd;,’ is not justified by the facts of the 
world. It is perfectly possible, as we can learn by 
looking around us, to combine the practical Avith 
the contemplative life, and to exercise the assthetio 
faculties mthout any withdrawal from the sphere 
of the actual. It is true that there are those who 
do BO withdraw themselves, but it does not follow 
that they are tempted away by the allurements of 
the imamnation. It may very well be that they 
are morbid and self-absorbed, and if a field of 
activity did not offer itself in the aesthetic sphere, 
their life might decline to a much lower level. The 
pleasures of art are, at any rate, innocent, and 
if they do not necessarily ennoble the character, 
they at least refine the taste. 

We saw that the mediaeval artist-monk exalted 
the practice of the crafts that produce beautiful 
things as not only a function of human nature but 
a law of the universe at large. There is a narrow 
relimosity that is afraid of a human nature so 
amSy endowed, and would confine its activity 
‘ within much closer limits. In the churches of 
to-day, however, this timid creed is already an 
anachronism, and most of those which have Puritan 
traditions at their back accept to-day the broader 
view to which, at any rate, the student of the 
histoiy of Christian art must feel himself forced. 
And if this energy of art is not only wholesome, 
but even in a sense enjoined, in what can it be 
more fittingly expended than in that service to 
wliich we have seen it devoted through the 
centuries? The time is now past when the 
square barn-like meeting-house, the bare walls, 
the homely fittings, could satisfy the cultured 
worshipper. 

It is true, and must never be forgotten, that the 
outward show is as a mere nothing to the ‘ truth 
in the inward parts,’ which is demanded as much 
from churches and congregations as from indi- 
viduals ; and if worship were less sincere _m a 
beautiful and richly adorned fane than in a 
simple room, it is the art that would have to be 
sacrificed. It is true also that in parts of our own 
country a sacred tradition of unselfish _ piety, w 
heroic endurance, clings to these whitewashed 
walls that for generations past have looked doun 
on the defenders of a creed for which they were 
ready at any moment to give up their po^essions 
or their lives. The Church at large could ill spare 
the Puritan spirit, and must strive to retain what 
is best in this, while contesting some of its nega- 
tions. The introduction of instrumental music 
into the act of worship, and of the element of art 
and beauty into its material apparatus imd its 
home, is in principle conceded almost everywhere m 
Christendom, and there is every reason why the 
raediieval tr^ition should be revived, and these 
things not merely accepted as a fashion, but 
embraced with the godly joy and pnde of tne 
older days. . . . . 

(2) On the other hand, the activity of Chnstian 
artists has been exercised not merely on tne 
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creation of what is beautiful, but on representa- 
tions of sacred scenes and personages, or symbolic 
shows that had a didactic purpose. This work, as 
we have seen, has taken several different forms. 
We may distinguish here : (o) the liturgical, 
doctrinal, or allusive composition, which began, as 
we saw, in the catacombs, and flourished weatly, 
in the form especially of the pictures of the Last 
Things, in the later mediasval period ; (6) the 
devotional picture, represented centrally in the 
work of Fra Angelico, in which the specially 
Christian virtues of humility, devotedness, self- 
abandonment, are brought to view and their 
practice inculcated ; (c) the historical r^resenta- 
tion from the life of Christ or of OT or NT 
worthies — a form of art that we have come across 
in many shapes, and in Avhich at one time the 
mystical, at another the human, element is most 
apparent ; and {d) the great work of art in which 
a supreme master like Michelangelo has created 
types that are profoundly ethical, though not in 
tne distinctive sense Christian. 

How is each of these forms of relimous art 
related to the Christian thought of enlightened 
Protestantism ? 

(а) The first kind of picture has ceased for Pro- 
testants to have any didactic or specially religions 
significance, and is regarded rather from the intel- 
lectual point of view as an embodiment of poetic 
thought. The designs of William Blake are of this 
kind, and a good modem instance may be found in 
the allusive symbolical designs which, wth charm- 
ing decorative feeling, Mrs. Traquair has executed 
in the ‘Song School’ of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Cathedral and the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Edinburgh, as well ns in other buildings. Such 
works belong more to the domain of poetry and 
mysticism than to that of religion in the strict 
sense of the term. They answer to a special phase 
of artistic feeling both m the creator of them and 
in the spectator, and, in fact, they repel some 
sincere lovers of art just as strongly as they attract 
others. So long as there are artists and lovers of 
art, the temperament of some of these will turn 
them in the direction of works of the kind. This 
phase of religious art is illustrated also by some of 
the productions of 6. F. Watts, an artist of genius 
who was meant to be a great painter, but was 
drawn aside from the direct course by the copious- 
ness and insistence of his intellectual ideas. 

(б) The time will never come when we shall 
cease to take delight in the purity and devontness 
of the devotional pictures of the early schools of 
religious art in Germany and in Italy. In so far 
as they express the specially Christian temper of 
humility and dependence, and reveal to us inno- 
cence and love and the spirit of service embodied 
in the Virgin mother, in saint, and in angelj they 
■will always have a message for those religiously 
susceptible. The harsh theological words ‘Hagi- 
ology,’ ‘ Mariolatiy,’ and the like need not disturb 
our contemplative enjoyment of these simple and 
sincere expressions of a faith •which in the great 
essentials was the same as our ovra. The works 
are, at the same time, removed into the historical 
region by the fact that the whole religious milieu 
which conditioned them at their forthcoming is so 
dill’erent from ours. We regard them ■aith interest 
and aflection, but recognize them as not belong- 
ing to our own time or our o'wu range of religions 
ideas. 

(c) The historical treatment of the life of Christ 
or of the scenes of the OT is a matter that concerns 
us in these days and in Protestant surroundings far 
more nearly. It corresponds with the modem in- 
terest in the facts of the past, and ■with the (partly 
rationalistic) tendency to emphasize the human 
side of Christianity. Notice has been taken in 


what has gone before of the many attem^ which 
have l^en made in art, throughout post-Ileforma- 
tion times, to bring homo with convincing force to 
the spectator the personality, and the significance 
of the acts, of Christ. The difficulty has always 
been, on the one hand, to avoid what is mystical, 
with aU the other conventions of the professed re- 
ligious schools ; and, on the other, to prevent such 
a modernizing of the mise en seine as may destroy 
the air of remoteness from the ordinary world and 
of ethical supremacy, which should belong to the 
person of the protagonist. Eemhrandt, as we have 
seen, has succeeded here where many have failed; 
and when the ■whole body of his work on relig- 
ions themes is placed in accessible form before 
the public, as has been proposed, he ■will prob- 
ably be recognized by all as the greatest relimons 
artist of whom the history of painting bears 
record. 

(d) The impression of the Sublime, when con- 
veyed either by the appearances of nature or by 
those of art, is always in one sense a religious 
impression, for it implies a chastening, and, in the 
Aristotelian sense, a purifying, of the indi^vddual 
emotions by the recognition of what is tran- 
scendently great. This greatness is not hostile 
or terrifying, for the {esthetic impression of the 
Sublime is destroyed when the being is shaken 
or cowed through fear, but it represents, as it 
were, a challenge, to which we respond by bracing 
up the powers, and by measuring ourselves with it 
in the strength of free intelligence and in a certain 
confidence that does not preclude humility. So the 
human spirit, in the contemplation of the Divine, 
is not crushed, but raised ana strengthened. Now, 
of all the functions that the arts of form can 
exercise for the higher service of man, none is 
neater than that of presenting human nature 
before us in aspects or such gr^deur that we 
feel in a measure brought into contact with 
the Dmne. The ordinary levels of human great- 
ness ore transcended by these exceptional crea- 
tions of art, and our spirit is uplifted in response. 
The impression thus produced is religious, but 
it is quite apart from any particular creed. It 
takes us into a rerion where all creeds are merged 
in the one all-einbracing conception of the God- 
head, supreme in goodness as in power. It fol- 
lows from this that all art which rises to t^ 
ethical level is religious art, whatever the creed of 
its creator; and from this point of ■view the master- 
works of the Hellenic sculptor m{y claim a position 
by the side of the designs of a Michelangelo, or of 
any other creative artist of the Christian period. 
The impressiveness of a great work of art depends 
jargely on the simplicity as well as the force of 
its message, and it is not by inculcating any 
special doctrines of religion but by raising the 
whole being into communion with the highest that 
art may best serve the spiritual needs of mankind. 

, LmmATimE.— For the whole subject up to the end of the 
medtoval period, the sUndard work Is Schnaase, GescJtichte 
der bUdenaen Kdnste", DUaseldorf, 1806, etc. See also Wolt- 
mann, BUtory of Painting, Eng. tr., London, 1880, vol. i. 
Banm-Geyer, KtreTiengeschiehU jOr das evangelist Bawis, 
hlunich, 1002 (illustrated), gives & very good view of the 
hearing of the phenomena of art on the life of the Church at 
dillcrcnt periods. The following are more special works ; for 
Early Christian Art, H. Leclercq, Manuel a'arcdUologie chrS- 
tienne, Pans, 1807 ; for monastic, Theophilus, Sehedula Di- 
versamm Anium, ed. Ilg, Vienna, 1874 ; for Gothic, Gonse. 

gothigue, Paris, l&l; Mdle, li’Art religieux du xiiie 
sOeU en PVanee, Paris, 1002; for Italian, Venturi, Sloria dell' 
arte Ualtana, Uilan, 1901, etc. ; for ilemish, Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Early Flemish Painters, London, 1872: for the 
! engraved work of the Reformation period, IVoltmann, Bolbein 
«nd seine Zeit-, Leipzig, 18ri : tor Rembrandt, Baldwin 
Brown, Eembrandt; a Study of his Life and Work, London, 
190( ; for modem developments generallv, Mather, Bistory oj 
^-> Snded., 4 vofs., London. 1907, witt 
full blbliognphies of the various artists ana schools. 

G. Baldwin Brown. 
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ART IN MANUSCRIPTS (Christian).* — 
There is no form of Christian pictorial art that has 
come doA\Ti to ns from the Middle Ages in such 
abundance, in such variety, and in such a genuine 
and unaltered condition, as the art of miniature- 
painting for the illustration and decoration of manu- 
scripts. Isolated examples dating horn the 4th cent, 
to the 8th maybe found scattered through the great 
libraries of Europe, while others from the 9th cent, 
onwards exist in considerable numbers, not only in 
public libraries but in many private collections — 
and this in spite of the enormous destruction that 
has taken place through their bein" little cared 
for, or liturgically out of date, or the objects of 
fanatical hatred. There is no doubt that the 
manuscripts thus destroyed must be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. At the same time, it must 
not bo concluded that the majority of these, or even 
a large percentage, were as attractively Avritten and 
Ulustrated as the precious volumes exposed in our 
museums. A glance at the contents of any con- 
siderable mediteval library, like those of Hereford 
Cathedral and some of the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, shows us how commonplace and 
dull and full of tiresome contractions was the 
everyday scholar’s book, and that in nine cases out 
of ten tne loss of them would not be a matter for 
artistic regret. The richly painted manuscripts on 
the whitest vellum were done either as furniture 
for lectern and altar, in keeping with the other 
splendours and adornments of a great church, or 
for the use of wealthy laymen and ecclesiastics, 
who sometimes read them as little as a modem 
student reads the editions de luxe that he buys of 
poems that he has learned to love in a homely 
setting. St. Jerome, in his preface to Job, makes 
light of such possessions. ‘ let those who care for 
them,’ he says, ‘ own books that are old, or written 
with gold and silver on purple skins. All I need 
is a good text.’ This sentence shows that the 
spirit of the fastidious book-lover was already 
abroad in the 4th century. It is perhaps a matter 
for congratulation that not every one had so austere 
a taste as St. Jerome. 

The earliest examples of painted books that 
have survived in Europe are two Vergils of the 
3rd or 4th cent, in tne Vatican Library; but 
these do not come within the scope of the present 
article, which deals only ^vith this branch of art 
in relation to Christianity. As might be expected, 
nearly all the earliest Christian manuscripts that 
exist are either Bibles or portions of Bibles, 
beginning with the Vienna Genesis of the 5th 
cent., which contains eighty-eight miniatures, and 
leading to the Ashburnham Pentateuch, written 
at Tours in the 7th cent, and adorned vuth nineteen 
large pictures. This is now in the Bibliothbque 
Nationale at Paris. Of the same century is the 
famous copy of the Gospels known as the Book of 
Kells at Trinity College, Lublin. This book, which 
is at once the earliest and the finest of the Celtic 
manuscripts, was written by a scribe or scribes of 
the utmost accomplishment, and ornamented with 
initials and other lamer decorations of miraculously 
interwoven lines. The Irish decorators, however, 
while gifted with a sureness of hand that is almost 
beyond belief, were totally lacking in the higher 
qualities of imagination, and when confronted ivith 
a subject like the Crucifixion, showed as lament- 
able an inability as the veriest savage to draw and 
compose the human figure. Next after the Book 
of Kells the best-known example of this style is 
the Lindisfame Go^els at the British Museum 
(fig. 1, p. 890), which, though not executed in 
Ireland, belongs to the same Celtic tradition and 
to approximately the same date. All subsequent 
examples, which do not owe a new development 
* Art is mss (Jew.) see p. 872». 


to external influences, show a falling ofi" from this 
high standard. There was, in fact, in the system 
of the Celtic draughtsmen no human element or 
element of growth, and when once they had 
achieved the mathematically perfect, only decad- 
ence and repetition lay before them. Neverthe- 
less, their consummate skill in ornamental design 
gives them a unique place in the history of book 
decoration, and was not without some efiect on 
later schools in other countries, though always 
in subordination to the more emotional impulses 
derived from Rome and Constantinople. 

Pictorially the Homan school, best exhibited in 
the paintings of the Catacombs, bequeathed but 
little that we can admire to the book-decorators 
of the Middle Ages, though as late as the 10th cent, 
books were illustrated with pictures, usually dead 
both in colour and expression, that Offered scarcely 
at all from their classical prototypes. The Byzan- 
tine pictures in copies of the Greek Gospels and 
Lii’es of Saints written at Constantinople, full of 
Oriental blendings of gold and brilliant colour, and 
■with a seriousness of intention quite absent from 
most of the classical figure-work, had a far ivider 
and more vivi^ing influence on the art of the 
West. Under Homan and Byzantine influences, 
either separate or combined, a series of sumptuous 
books, usually copies of the Latin Gospels, and 
some of them ■written entirely in letters of gold, 
were produced on the Continent between the 
8th and 12th centuries. By the latter century, 
Byzantine art, having reached an academical stage 
I which allowed of no further evolution, was, as it 
I were, frozen and crystallized into forms which in 
' Russia survive unaltered to the present day. 

Meanwhile, in England, and especially at Win- 
chester, a notable school of book-decoration had 
arisen. The most famous example of this school 
is a Benedictional belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, which was ■written at Winchester for Bishop 
iEthelwold between the years 963 and 984. A 
similar Benedictional, ■written a few_ years later for 
Archbishop Robert of Jumifeges, is now in the 
public library at Rouen. The British Museum^ is 
rich in productions of this school, beginning with 
King Edgar’s Charter of Hyde Abbey (fig. 2, p. 
890), ■written entirely in gold in 966_ and enriched 
irith a beautiful frontispiece, in which the figures 
are dra'wn ■with much animation and clad in the 
fluttering draperies characteristic of the English 
miniaturists of the 10th and 11th centuries. 

During these centuries and for some time longer, 
it is not too much to say that English book- 
illustration was the finest in Europe. _ UntU the 
end of the 13th cent. Italian pictorial art was 
much less inventive and energetic than that of 
England and France, while Germany was likewse 
un&r a weight of enervative ’Byzantine tradition, 
w'hich seems to have prevented its producing more 
than a trifling number of books of notable _ment 
between the 12th cent, and the time of the ii^en- 
tion of printing. In the monasteries of Flanders, 
Hainauft, and Artois, many stately books wem 
■written and illuminated, but in the reign of faa 
Louis the fame of the University of Paris attract™ 
scholars and artists from all Christendom, who 
thenceforth made Paris the intellectual centre ot 
Europe. In their train came a body of vvntars 
and illuminators, independent of the monasteriM, 
who shook off the Byzantine fetters before Giotto 
and Cimabue were bom, and produced work of an 
extraordinary and almost feminine refinement of 
execution, ■which is no less attractive than the 
manly vagour which is more especially English (hg. 

3, p. 891). For a while the two countries “ 
even race, but by the middle of the 14th cent, the 
French illuminators had gone far 
English rivals, and in the second half of the lotn 
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of grapes. The queen is pouring out a drink- 
offering from a small spouted vase in the right 
hand. Such drink-oflerings rvere of a greatvariety 
of wines and heers, as also milk, and water. In 
her left hand she holds an incense-humer. The 
Egyptian never burnt incense on an altar, hat 
always in a metal censer held in the hand. It 
was a long metal rod, with a hand holding a cup 
for the burning incense at one end, and a hawk^ 
head at the other end ; in the middle of the length 
was a pan or box in which the pellets of incense 
were kept ready for burning. The heat requisite 
to light it was obtained by using a hot saucer of 
pottery placed in the cup, on which the resin 
fused, when the incense was burnt, the saucer 
was removed and thrown away, and thus no 
cleaning was required for the metal cup. 

(c) Laying on of hands was represented as being 
done by the gods, in order to impart the Sa. This 
was a divine essence which the gods drank from 
the heavenly ‘lake of the Sa,’ and which the 
earthly images of the gods could impart to beings 
and to priests who knelt before them. The benefit 
was not ceaseless, but required renewal from time 
to time. The same form of laying on of hands 
was used, as in our illustration, for conferring the 
kingship; the inscription reads, ‘giving of the 
kingship of both bo^s of the river, the complete 
oflBce, to his daughter, Maat-ka-ra ’ (Hatshepsut). 

(d) Purif cation was a very important idea to 
the ECTptian. A whole class of priests were 
devoted to the purification of places and things; 
and it was always represented by a stream poured 
out. Personal cleanliness was strictly observed 
by the priests ; and the purifying of the king was 
performed symbolically by the gods, as shown on 
p. 896. Each god holds a vase from which he 
pours out a stream over the king. It is stated 
that Ramessu ‘is purified with life and power.’ 

5 . Furniture. — The main object in a temple was 
the sacred boat of the god, one of the best examples 
of which is shown on p. 896. The boat was a 
model intended to be carried on the shoulders of 
the priests ; it rested, therefore, on two long pole.s, 
and when stationary was placed upon a square 
stand, so as to allow of the priests taking their 
station beneath the poles (see Architectohe 
[Egyptian], § where the boat and shrine are 
described). This boat was probably made of wood, 
plated over with sheets of electrum or gold. The 
extent to which gold was used is hardly credible 
to us, who see omy an excessively thin film used 
for gilding. Even in the 11 th cent, the Countess 
of Sicily nad the moat of her ship covered with 
pure gold ; and the Egyptian often describes large 
objects as covered with gold, Avhich was usually of 
considerable thickness. The reliefs were usually 
worked in hard stucco and then thickly gilded and 
burnished. The art of hi^h burnishing upon a 
stucco base was kept up till Roman times. The 
sets of vases for the purification ceremonies and 
further libations of wine were kept on wooden 
stands, as shown below the boat. At the side of 
them is a stand with water jars, covered with lotus 
flowers, and unth bunches of grapes placed below 
it. On another stand at the extreme left is a 
figure of the king kneeling, offering a large anM, 
or sign of life ; this is cro^vned with flowers, and 
has convolvulus and vine growing up beneath it. 
Another stand at the extreme nght has a figure 
of the king offering a large bouquet of flowers. 
A main part of the reli^ous art was spent on 
these statuettes of the king making a great 
variety of offerings. Unhappily all this wealth 
of figures has perished, and only a few fragments 
remain to give reality to the innumerable pictures 
of the temple riches shown upon the walls. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Etruscan and 
Early Italic).-— One _ can hardly speak of Italic 
art in connexion with the rude products of the 
Stone Age, even though some of the Neolitliic 
weapons and implements in polished stone show a 
high degree of perfection in their way ; the begin- 
nings of a higher civilization appear more or less 
simultaneously in the whole countiy, varying in 
type according to the different races that inhabited 
the peninsula. The chief types are as follows : 

I. The ‘terramare’ of northern Italy. — These 
are villages built upon platforms supported by 
wooden poles sunk into the muddy earth, a type of 
dwelling created for marshy districts, and frequent 
upon the shores of the lakes of Central Europe. 
From there the type spread not only doivn the 
marshy valley of tlie Po and its tributary rivers, 
but also farther south to the confines of the Emilia, 
and even, if we may judge by an isolated example, 
as far as Tarentum. What had originally been a 
method of building called for by the conditions of 
the soil was preserved and followed with religious 
care even in dry and mountainous regions. An in- 
variable rule, evidently sanctioned by the religion 
of these ‘ terramaricoli,’ in whom we may see the 
first Italic race on Italian soil, regulated the 
shape of these villages — a trapezoid space enclosed 
by a rampart of earth and by a moat, carefully 
orientated, accessible by a single bridge ; the round 
huts inside were disposed in blocks, intersected by 
two main paths running at right angles to eacn 
other and to the ramparts, while, on the eastern 
side of the village, a rectangular space was re- 
served, evidently for the dwelling of the chief and 
the sanctuary or altar of the gods. The close 
resemblance of these arrangements to the shape 
and disposition of the Roman military camps is 
evident, and speaks for community of race ; but 
the ‘ terramare ’ are many centuries older. The 
refuse accumulated under the huts contains rude 
pottery, numerous stone and bone implements, 
but only a few rare objects of bronze, which was 
evidently far from common at that time. The 
bronze fibulse, found occasionally, allow us to 
assign to these primitive villages, roughly speak- 
ing, a date between 1600 and 1000 B.c. The 
cemeteries are simply reduced imitations of the 
living tribe’s dwelling — ^miniature villages guarded 
by moat and rampart — nide earthen jars filled ivitli 
the ashes of the aead taking the place of the huts. 
We find abundant traces of agnoulture, a little 
commerce, and, if the ‘terramare’ of Taranto is 
really akin to the northern settlements, evidence 
of relations with the jEgean, in the shape of 
Mycenaean sherds and clay idols. No trace of 
writing has been discovered. 

z. At about the same time, a more highly de- 
veloped civilization was spreading throng Sicily 
and southern Italy. We know these tribes, the 
Sikels, chiefly through their tombs, which are 
usually small chambers cut into the living rock. 
They often reproduce the shape of the living man’s 
dwelling, either round or oval huts or square houses 
of wood or bricks and stone. Remains of some 
stone houses and even of a large building, evidently 
the seat of some powerful chief (at Pantalica wcA 
of Syracuse), have been discovered ; and as the 
tombs were abundantly furnished with the neces- 
saries of life — clay vases often delicately painted, 
weapons and implements of stone and bronze, and 
even some ornaments and jewellery of bronze, 
silver, gold, and ivory — we are able to re-construct, 
to a certain extent, this_ Sikelian civilization 
through several periods of its development. The 
presence of Myoensean vases in some of the tombs 
fixes their dnte_ approximately. But the Sikels 
have no connexion with the contemporary, very 
much ruder, civilization of the ‘terramare.’ The 
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ART (Egyptian), — The religions aspect of art 
in Egypt includes almost all that is kno-wn of it. 
The earliest sculptures are tombstones and tables 
of offerings for the benefit of a deceased person ; 
the earliest statuaiy is of figures in which the soul 
of the deceased might reside, made as lifelike as 
possible, in order to give him satisfaction ; the 
figures of servants wth offerings, or of serfs to 
cultivate the OTound, were for service in the 
next world ; the whole of the tomb sculptures, 
paintings, and furniture — carved coffins, canopio 
jars, tablets, and all else — resulted from the 
religious theories of the future life. The build- 
ings that remain to us are nearly all temples; 
the colossi which stand in them were habitations 
for the many Zxi-souls of the king ; and even the 
battle scenes on the walls are all part of the 
display of religious fervour, and culminate in the 
triumphal processions of captives dedicated to the 
god, or led by the god as his appanage to be 
entrusted to the king’s administration. The civil 
life of the lay Egyptian has almost vanished, the 

S olaces and toivns are nearly all below the plain of 
file mud; and it is only the sepulchral and 
religious remains that — being placed on the desert 
— have thus been preserved to us. Here we must 
notice only the main principles and examples of 
religious ceremonies. The page of examples given 
(p. 896) will illustrate the more important points. 

I. Symbolism. — This begins ivith the rise of the 
art, as seen on the slate palettes. The various 
tribes engaged in the conquest of the country are 
designated by their emblems, the hawk, lion, 
scorpion, jackal, or pelican. The actions of the 
tribe are represented W the animal holding a pick 
and digging through the walls of a toum, or by a 
human arm projecting from the standard on which 
the animal is, and clutching a cord or grasping a 
bound captive. The king is represented as a 
strong bull — as he is called in later times — 
trampling down his enemies; or the figure of 
a fish, used to write the name of a king, has two 
arms grasping a stick to smite his enemies ; or 
the royal hai^ has a hand which holds a cord put 
through the lip of the captive. In these instances 
it is seen how early symbolism was established as 
an elaborate means of historic expression. It is 
not surprising that in the Bubseg[uent times it 
should be commonly used. The kings are shown 
as being conducted by the gods, who also ‘teach 
their hands to war and their fingers to fight,’ 
standing behind the king and holding his arm in 
drawing the arrow ; the gods place the croira on 
the king’s head, and pour purifying water or 
blessings over him (see figure of Ramessu IV.); 
the goddess Hat-hor, as a woman or as a cow, is 
shown suckling the young king ; and Setkhet-abui, 
the goddess of literature, writes the king’s name on 
the leaves of the Persea tree. The limits between 
sjunbolism and dogma pass the critical stage alto- i 
gether in the Tombs of the Kings, and a state is i 
reached in the other world in which there is no j 
distinction possible. I 

Special emblems of ideas became so common i 
that they were used almost mechanically, like the | 
cross in Europe. The sun and wings are noticed 
under Akchitectitre (Egyptian), ‘ Decoration.’ 
And groups of hieroglyphs, such as the ankh for 
life, the itas for power, the zad for stability, the 
girRe tie of Isis, and other emblems, were carved 
as fretworks to stiffen furniture or form a trellis 
to windows. 

2. Divine forms. — The compound theology of 
sacred animals and deities resulted in a variety of 
strange combinations. The animal element is 
always the head, placed upon a human body for 
a deity ; a human head upon an animal body is 
used only for a sphinx, emblem of a king, ami for 


the Ja-bird, emblem of a soul. The combination 
of animal heads on hnman bodies is found in the 
second dynasty (Set, on seals of Perabsen) and the 
fourth dynasty (Thoth, on scene of Khufu) ; and it 
became very usual in later times. The combina- 
tion is skilfully arranged, so that it scarcely seems 
monstrous ; see the scene given (p. 896) of Homs 
and Thoth, where the short neck of the hawk fits 
directly on to the human shoulders, while the 
long neck of the ibis is backed by an immense 
ivig, which after all has no possible support. 
Yet the effect is far better than could have been 
expected from such a difficult combination. The 
forms best known are the ram-headed Khnumu 
and Hershefi, lion-headed Sekhmet, cat-headed 
Bastet, jackal-headed Anubis, crocodile-headed 
Sebek, ibis-headed Thoth, and hawk-headed Horns 
and Mentu. Besides these, there were many 
compounded divinities in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times, formed of a deity and three or four 
animal parts ; usually it is Ptah-Sokar who is 
thus elaborated. These combinations have none 


of the convincing dignity of the early animal- 
headed gods. 

3. Dress. — The gods are usually clad in the 
oldest form of close-fitting waist-cloth; it is 
always older forms of dress that are thought 
apmopriate for religious or artistic purposes, and 
in Babylonia the oldest figures of worshippers are 
entirely nude. The gods never wear the projecting 
peaked waistcloth common in the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. Another primitive piece of costume 
was the animal’s tail, hung at the back from the 
belt. This is sho^vn as a bushy tail, like a fox’s, 
on the archaic hunters, carved on a slate palette. 
It appears on all kings from the first dynasty 
onward (see the figure of Ramessu rv. [fig. 2, 
p. 896], and the kneeling Hatshepsut, where it is 
brought forward). And it gradually becomes 
almost universal for gods after the early ages. 
Here it can be seen on the figures of Homs and 
Thoth, in the long form, and thinner than usual. 

The principal religious dress was the leopard 
skin, as on the priest in the scene of sacrifice 
(fig. 1, p. 896). It was worn from before the first 
dynasty (Narmer), and is seen not only on scenes, 
hut also on statues in the eighteenth dynasty. _ It 
is shown on the priests when seated, or standing 
giving directions, or making offerings ; it might be 
worn over a short kilt or over a long muslin dre^. 

4. Ceremonies, — The four chief ceremonies 
selected for illustration (p. 896) are Sacrifice, Offer- 
ing, Laying on of Hands, and Purification. 

(а) Sacri^ce, as among the Semites, was the cere- 

monial killing of an animal for food ; but there 
is no trace of the burning of the fat, or of the 
other form of whole burnt-sacrifice. In the early 
sculptured tombs the sons of the deceased are 
shoum as trapping the birds, and sacrificing the 
ox, for the festival in their father’s honour. It 
is rare to find representations of sacrifice later, 
such as this example of the nineteenth dynasty. 
Burnt-sacrifice was a foreign importation, and 
is only known in picture_ at Tell el-Ainaraa 
(eighteenth dynasty), and in description at the 
Ramesseum (twentieth dynasty). , • 

(б) Offering is the most usual religions subjeofc 
The oflerings are heaped together on a mat, a slao 
on the ground, or a pillar-table ; in this case ™ , 
is represented, bound rvith thread at the midme 
and the two ends, a form which originates m the 
third dynasty or earlier. Upon the mat is a laye 
of round thm cakes, much like the modern u p 
bread, with two circles of seeds stuck in each, a 
layer of joints of meat (1) follows; then thrM 
wUd ducks; above, a row of gazelle haunches, 
upon which are three plucked geese. The whole is 
covered with a bundle of Jotns flowers and a 
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of grapes. The queen is pouring out a drink- 
ofiering from a small spouted vase in the right 
hand. Such drink-oflerings were of a great variety 
of wines and beers, as also milk, and water. In 
her left hand she holds an incense-bumer. The 
Egyptian never burnt incense on an altar, bnt 
always in a metal censer held in the hand. It 
was a long metal rod, with a hand holding a cup 
for the burning incense at one end, and a hawk^s 
head at the other end ; in the middle of the length 
was a pan or box in which the pellets of incense 
were kept ready for burning. Tne heat requisite 
to light it was obtained by using a hot saucer of 
pottery placed in the cup, on which the resin 
fused. ■'ATien the incense was burnt, the saucer 
was removed and thrown away, and thus no 
cleaning was required for the metal cup. 

(c) Laying on of hands was represented as being 
done by the gods, in order to impart the Sa. This 
was a dinne essence which the gods drank from 
the heavenly ‘lake of the Sa,’ and which the 
earthly images of the gods could impart to beings 
and to priests who knelt before them. The benefit 
was not ceaseless, but required renewal from time 
to time. The same form of laying on of hands 
was used, as in our illustration, for conferring the 
kingship; the inscription reads, ‘giving of the 
kingship of both baMS of the river, the complete 
office, to his daughter, Maat-ka-ra ’ (Hatshepsut). 

(d) Purification was a very important idea to 
the Egyptian. A whole class of priests were 
devoted to the purification of places and things ; 
and it was always represented by a stream poured 
out. Personal cleanliness was strictly observed 
by the priests ; and the purifying of the king was 
performed symbolically by the gods, as showm on 
p. 896. Each god holds a vase from which he 
pours out a stream over the king. It is stated 
that Bamessu ‘ is purified with life and power.’ 

S. Furniture. — The main object in a temple was 
the sacred boat of the god, one of the best examples 
of which is shoivn on p. 896. The boat was a 
model intended to be carried on the shoulders of 
the priests ; it rested, therefore, on two long poles, 
and when stationary was placed upon a square 
stand, so as to allow of the priests taking their 
station beneath the poles (see Akchitectithk 
[Egyptian], § s, where the boat and shrine are 
desenbed). This boat was probably made of wood, 
plated over with sheets of electrum or gold. The 
extent to which gold was used is hardly credible 
to ns, who see only an excessively thin film used 
for gilding. Even in the 11th cent, the Countess 
of Sicily had the mast of her ship covered with 
pure gold ; and the Egyptian often describes large 
objects as covered with gold, which was usually of 
considerable thickness. The reliefs were usually 
worked in hard stucco and then thickly gilded and 
burnished. The art of high burnishing upon a 
stucco base was kept up till Koman times. The 
sets of vases for the purification ceremonies and 
further libations of wine were kept on wooden 
stands, as shown below the boat. At the side of 
them is a stand with water jars, covered with lotus 
flowers, and with bunches of grapes placed below 
it. On another stand at the extreme left is a 
figure of the king kneeling, ofiering a large ankh, 
or sign of life ; this is croivned with flowers, and 
has convolvulus and vine growing up beneath it. 
Another stand at the extreme nght has a figure 
of the king ofiering a large bouquet of flowers. 
A main part of the religious art was spent on 
these statuettes of the king making _ a great 
variety of ofierings. UnhappUy all this wealth 
of figures has perished, and only a few fragments 
remain to give reality to tlie innumerable pictures 
of the temple riches shown upon the walls. 

W. M. Funders Petrie. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Etruscan ami 
Early Italic). — One can hardly speak of Italic 
art m connexion with the rude products of the 
Stone Age, even though some oi the Neolitliic 
weapons and implements in polished stone show a 
high degree of perfection in their way ; the begin- 
nings of a higher civilization appear more or less 
simultaneously in the whole country, varying in 
type according to the diflerent races that inhabited 
the peninsula. The chief types are as follows : 

I. The ^terramare’ of northern Italy. — These 
are villages built upon platforms supported by 
wooden poles sunk into the muddy earth, a type of 
dwelling created for marshy districts, and frequent 
upon the shores of the lakes of Central Europe. 
From there the type spread not only doivn the 
marshy valley of the Po and its tributary rivers, 
but also farther south to the confines of the Emilia, 
and even, if w'e may judge by an isolated example, 
as far as Tarentum. What had originally been a 
method of building called for by the conditions of 
the soil was preserved and followed with religious 
care even in dry and mountainous regions. An in- 
variable rule, evidently sanctioned by the religion 
of these ‘ terramaricoli,’ in whom we may see the 
first Italic race on Italian soil, regulated the 
shape of these villages — a trapezoid space enclosed 
by a rampart of earth and by a moat, carefully 
orientated, accessible bya single bridge; the round 
huts inside were disposed in blocks, intersected by 
two main paths running at right angles to each 
other and to the ramparts, while, on the eastern 
side of the vUlage, a rectangular space was re- 
served, evidently for the dwelling of the chief and 
the sanctuary or altar of the gods. The close 
resemblance of these arrangements to the shape 
and disposition of the Roman military camps is 
evident, and speaks for community of race ; but 
the ‘ terramare ’ are many centuries older. The 
refuse accumulated under the huts contains rude 
pottery, numerous stone and bone implements, 
but only a few rare objects of bronze, which was 
evidently far from common at that time. The 
bronze fibulro, found occasionally, allow us to 
assign to these primitive villages, roughly speak- 
ing, a date between 1500 and 1000 B.c. The 
cemeteries are simply reduced imitations of the 
living tribe’s dwelling — miniature villages guarded 
by moat and rampart— rude earthen jars filled ivith 
the ashes of the dead taking the place of the huts. 
We find abundant traces of agriculture, a little 
commerce, and, if the ‘terramare’ of Taranto is 
really akin to the northern settlements, evidence 
of relations with the .<Egean, in the shape of 
Mycenaean sherds and clay idols. No trace of 
writing has been discovered. 

z. At about the same time, a more highly de- 
veloped civilization was spreading throu^pi Sicily 
and southern Italy. We know these tribes, the 
Sikels, chiefly through their tombs, which are 
usually small chambers cut into the living rock. 
They often reproduce the shape of the living man’s 
dwelling, either round or oval huts or square houses 
of wood or bricks and stone. Remains of some 
stone houses and even of a large building, evidently 
the seat of some powerful chief (at Pantalica west 
of Syracuse), have been discovered ; and as the 
tombs were abundantly famished with the neces- 
saries of life — clay vases often delicately painted, 
weapons and implements of stone and bronze, and 
even some ornaments and jewellery of bronze, 
silver, gold, and ivory — we are able tore-constract, 
to a certain extent, this Sikeh'an civilization 
through several periods of its development. The 
presence of Mycenoean vases in some of the tombs 
fixes their date_ approximately. But the Sikels 
have no connexion with the contemporary, very 
much ruder, civilization of the ‘ terramare.’ The 
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advent of the Greek colonists, after the decline of 
the Mycenrean sway, early in the first millennium 
B.C., almost stifled the local art of southern Italy 
and Sicily, which may he considered, after the 8tli 
cent,, simply as a province of Greek civilization. 

3. An analogous development of local handiwork 
appears in tha rock-cut tombs of Sardinia. Only 
here it is Phoenicia, not Greece, whose colonies 
modify the old order, at about the same period. 
Bat Sardinia always retains one distinctive feature 
of architecture, the ‘nuraghe,’ curious buildings 
of bee-hiv'e shape, made of roughly he^vn stones, 
sometimes well fortified and of considerable size, 
with internal rooms and Avinding passages in 
several storeys. The date of these buildings has 
never been sufficiently cleared up, nor is it decided 
whether they served as dwellings or tombs, or 
perhaps for both uses. It is, however, undoubted 
that the older ‘nuraghe’ mast be placed rather 
early in the first millennium B.c. 

4. In northern and central Italy the ‘ terramare ’ 
disappear towards the beginning of the first 
millennium B.c. , and are replaced by villages of rude 
huts without poles or ramparts. We know the 
civilization of this period merely by its cemeteries, 
the first of which was excavated at Villanova near 
Bologna, and has given its name to this civiliza- 
tion. The ashes are buried in clay vases, as in 
the ‘ terramare ’ ; but not only are these ossuaries, 
with their incised geometric ornaments, far more 
elaborate than the rude pots of the ‘ terramare ’ ; 
they also contain, besides smaller vases, a number 
of weapons, implements, and ornaments far in ad- 
vance of anything yet knoTO in those parts of the 
conntry. Stone implements disappear; iron is used 
besides bronze — an immense step fonvard on the 
path of technical development; amber and ivory 
ornaments proclaim commercial relations with the 
north and east. Instead of the usual ossuaries, we 
often find the ashes of the dead buried in small 
clay imitations of the living men’s huts, which 
appear to be considerably larger and better built 
than the primitive dwellings of the ‘ terramare.’ 
But, in the older Villanova period, there is not yet 
any trace of writing, or of stone buildings, or of 
Greek vases. These appear among the natives a 
few generations later, inth the advent of the first 
really developed civilization in Italy, the Etruscan. 

£. The origin of the Etruscans is shrouded in 
mystery. Following the tradition almost univers- 
ally accepted by ancient authors and corroborated 
by the archceological evidence, we assume them to 
have reached Italy by sea, about the 9th cent. 
B.C., subduing the native races of central Italy, 
especially the Umbrians, and founding a number 
of fortified towns, whose confederacy formed a 
powerful State. An entirely new era begins with 
them. The villages of rude huts are superseded 
by strongholds on the hills, protected by strong 
walls of polygonal or isodomio masonry, which 
are still standing on many Etruscan sites. These 
mighty walls of Caere, Cosa, Vetulonia, Volterra, 
Peruma, and other towns, belong to different 
periods, the oldest dating baek as far as the 8th- 
7th cent. B.C, They have been constantly repaired 
in the course of the ages, and at a later date have 
occasionally, as at Volterra and Perugia, been 
provided -with vaulted gates adorned with sculp- 
tured heads or the figures of tutelary divinities _m 
relief. Within the walls, the houses were built 
mostly of wood, and have therefore perished. But 
the tombs give us a faithful representation of them. 
Daring the first ccntu^ or two of Etruscan sway in 
central Italy, the ancient shape of the round hut 
still forms one prototype of the tombs. But, like 
the Mycenaean ‘bee-hive’ tombs, whose influence 
they seem to show, these Etruscan sepulchres are 
spacious cupolas of stone, provided, not for the 


ashes of a peasant, like the rude Villanova (Um- 
brian) ossuaries, but for families of wealthy 
waniors and merchants, whose corpses were buried 
in state, unburnt and surrounded by all they 
needed in the under world. The finest of these 
cupolas are found at Vetulonia, south of Pisa- 
one of the oldest and richest Etruscan cities— at 
Volterra, and one specially good specimen at 
Qumto _ Fiorentino, Other tombs of the same 
period, instead of the cupola, consist of rectangular 
vaulted chambers, either built of huge stones or 
cut out of the living rock. The most famous of 
the former is the Tomba Kegulini (jalassi near 
Caere, whose astonishing wealth of gold jewellery, 
precious vases and im^ements, is in the Vatican 
Museum. A fine example of the rock-hewn tomb 
was discovered near Veii ; it is adorned with the 
oldest frescoes we Icnow in Italy. These graves 
are doubly important. They are tlie earliest monu- 
ments that we can prove by their inscriptions to 
be undoubtedly Etruscan ; by the Egyptian and 
Phoenician and Greek objects found in them, their 
date is fixed in the 8th-7th cent. B.c. The rect- 
angular chambers give us an idea of the Etruscan 
house of wood or sun-baked brick, and a slightly 
younger type (7th-6th cent.) introduces us w 
roomy mansions. These latter tombs are always 
cut into the rock, and their central hall and side- 
chambers, with their beamed roofs and carved 
doorways, wdth couches and chairs hewn out of the 
rock, give a vivid conception of what an elegant 
Etruscan dwelling of the time looked like. Nay, 
in some cases, at Cmre, for instance, we find two 
storeys above each other. The tombs built of 
stone blocks are simpler in design, consisting of 
one, rarely of two rooms, and occasionally^, as at 
Orvieto, grouped in streets and blocks, lust like 
real toivns. The architectural forms ana moidd- 
ings are of the simplest, and betray the imitation 
of wooden houses in stone. One detail— the door- 
ways narroiving towards the top and surrounded 
by a rectangular moulding — seems to denote 
Egyptian influence. 

These tombs are without sculptured decoration 
inside, except for occasional low reliefs upon the 
doors or the ceiling (chiefly at Cometo, the reliefs 
shelving animals, fabulous creatures and hunters ; 
and some funeral statues in a tomb at Vetulonia) ; 
but the mound or tumulus which covers the grave 
usually bears either a sculptured ornament or a 
stone stele ivith the image or the deceased in relief 
(standing upright in armour or reclining _ at a 
banquet), moswy accompanied by an inscription. 
Lions carved in stone often guard the entrance to 
the tomb. The walls of the sepulchral chambers 
are often gaily painted, and these frescoes demon- 
strate the development of Etruscan art, from the 
6th to the 2nd cent. B.C. They and the sculptured 
sarcophagi also show the preponderant influence 
of Greek art over Etruscan for the commercial 
relations between the two nations were continuous, 
and the Etruscans, who do not seem to have 
possessed a strong individual artistic geniM, not 
only bought Greek vases and bronzes by tne 
thousand, so that no tomb, however .Ppoj> 
without its Greek objects, but also copied these 
imported works, more or less freely and succes^ 
fully. Thus, the frescoes of the oldest painted 
tomb of Veii, mentioned above, show the meanm^ 
less medley of animals, fabulous creatures, and 
human beings which the Greek vase-pamters m 
the 7th cent., especially in Corinth, had borrowed 
from the contemporary carpets and tapestn^ 
The 6th cent, frescoes of Ctere and Comelo snow 
banqueting and hunting scenes, with an occasionai 
marine monster and once a mythological seen , 
conceived in the style of Ionic art. _ The same ai^ 
debased by provincial Etruscan painters, appears 
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upon some terra-cotta slabs ■with paintings of sacri- 
ficial and funeral rites, ■which adorned the walls 
of a tomb at Caere. Occasionally, towards the end 
of the 6th cent., the banquets (they are the Elysian 
banquets of the happy dead) are replaced by 
frescoes sho^wing funeral rites, dances, mourners, 
games, and fighte, in which local Etruscan customs 
are rendered in a debased Greek style. These 
frescoes, especially those of a tomb at Chiusi, are 
full of interesting detaUs — ■wrestlers and acrobats, 
dwarfs and tame animals. Early in the 6th cent. 
Attic models take the place of the Ionic or Corin- 
tiaian ones; Attic vases of the red-figured style 
illustrate this new fashion in Etruscan paintiog. 
Banqueting and funeral scenes continue to be in 
vogue. In the 4th cent., still under Attic in- 
fluence, the frescoes take more to religious sub- 
jects. A tomb of Cometo shows us the trembling 
soul in Hades, amid the terrific images of the 
famous sinners of Greek mythology, bearing their 
eternal torments. The kinder artist of a tomb 
of Orvieto lets the dead partake of a sumptuous 
banquet in the very palace of Hades, who pre- 
sides with Persephone, before a sideboard lauen 
with golden vessels. The gods and heroes are 
Greek, even to their names, which can easily be 
recomized in their Etruscan travesty; the style 
is wholly Greek, and it is only in certain ritual 
details, in the ■winged Fates (Lasa) who call the 
dead to Hades, in the curious monstrosity of 
Charon (= Charon), the infernal boatman, that 
the Etruscan artists have abandoned their sla^vish 
imitation of Hellenic imagery. 

The same dependence is apparent in the sar- 
cophagi ■W’hioh contain the corpses, where these 
are not simply stretched upon rock-hewn benches. 
In the 6th cent., some terra-cotta sarcophagi from 
Csere bear the figures of the dead man and his 
■wife reclining together on their couch at dinner, 
according to Ionic custom, and in a style copying 
the Ionic. A century later, upon a stone sarco- 
phagus from the Chiusi district (in the Florentine 
Museum), we see the some couple, Attic in style, 
the wife sitting at the feet of her reclining husband, 
as was the custom for a proper Attic lady. The 
old Umbrian custom of burning the dead, which 
had been in abeyance, though it never disMpeared 
entirely, during the first five centuries of Etruscan 
sway, arain became nearly universal ■with the 
end of the 4th cent. ; the long sarcophagi for the 
outstretched corpse are replace by short square 
urns sufficiently large for a nandful of ashes. And 
while the figures reclining upon these urns are 
merely hideously deformed pieces of pro^vdncial 
work, the reliefs which adorn the front copy Attic 
paintings, of which little sketches must have been 
brought to Etruria in great numbers ; this explains 
the contrast between the fine com_position and the 
rough execution, so noticeable m the reliefs of 
these urns, and also the preference for Greek 
mythological scenes, some of them local Attic 
myths, which neither the Etruscan ‘ artist’ nor his 
chents can have understood. The painted tombs 
grow very rare in this late period, but the shape 
and disposition of the chambers remain almost 
unchanged, as is proved by two excellent examples 
— ^the Tomb of the Volumnii near Perugia, with its 
fine architectural moldings and good stone urns, 
and the Tomba dei Hilien at Casre, decorated with 
brightly painted reliefs of various implements and 
weapons. Both these tombs have Eoman inscrip- 
tions combined ■with Etruscan ones, and belong to 
the last period^ of Etruscan art — the 2nd-l8t cent. 
B.C. After this period, the Etruscan civilization 
was entirely flooded by the Eoman. 

The tombs have helped us to re-constmct the 
Etruscan temple ; the sites of several have been 
found, but as they were built of wood, it would 
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have been impossible to divine their shape without 
the architectural analogies of the rock-hewn tombs, 
of which some, at Castel d’Asso and Norchia near 
Viterbo, show fine fa9ades, with columns cro^wned 
by sculptured pediments. A couple of cinerary 
urns in the shape of small temples or chapels are 
equally import^t ■witnesses ; but the most pre- 
cious are the numerous terra-cotta figures and 
reliefs ■which decorated these wooden temples. The 
oldest, from Caere, FaJerii, and Conca [the two 
latter places are in the lower valley of the Tiber 
outside Etruria proper ; but Latium at this period 
was artistically under the sway of the higher 
Etruscan civilization], date back as far as the 6th 
centuiy. They are antefixes (outer roof-tUes) de- 
corated with reliefs, heads of nymphs and satyrs, 
of Herakles and the cow-homed lo, groups of 
dancing mcenads and satyrs — all in the same Ionic 
style which we noted in the frescoea And the 
same fashion is apparent in the terra-cotta slabs 
with friezes of warriors and chariots, of animals 
and hunters, of banquets, or merely of toe palmetto 
and lotus chains ; these slabs protected the wooden 
rafters, the upper line of the wooden wall, against 
the rain. The decorative terra-cottas follow the 
development of the frescoes, in their style, from the 
6th to the 3rd centuiy. In the latter half of this 
period, pediment sculptures in terra-cotta are added 
to the antefixes and friezes. Some very toe 4th 
cent, figures of youths and maidens came from the 
Foliscan region (now in the Villa di Papa Giulio in 
Borne). The death of Amphioraos and the flight 
of Adrastos before Thebes are given in a pediment 
from Telamone near Pisa, ■with very numerous 
small figures (3rd cent., now in Florence) ; and the 
pediments from Luni, ^so in Florence, appear to 
render the myth of the Niobids, in their large, 
admirably modelled figures. Altogether, these 
terra-cottas are the finest works of art that Etruria 
has produced, again follo'wing in the tracks of 
Greece. We cannot make sure of the appearance 
of the Etruscan temples in all their detaUs ; but 
we may safely say that they were mostly of 
modest size and simple decoration, consisting of a 
wooden house, oblong, with one or two rooms, 
and an open porch supported by wooden columns, 
the whole resembling the Greek ‘templum in 
antis,’ yet different in style. We may imagine the 
walls painted ; and the terra-cottas, also brightly 
coloured, must have produced a rather gaudy 
effect. The description of the Etruscan temple by 
Vitru'vins helps us also. But our materials for 
actually re-constructing these) buildings in their 
original shape are too scanty as yet. 

In the minor arts, as in painting, the in- 
fluence of Greece was predominant. Among the 
very numerous bronze statuettes^ found in Etruscan 
tombs it is often difficult to distinguish between 
imported Greek originals and local imitations. 
The same doubt obtains concerning bronze statues 
like the Capitoline wolf. But it would be going 
too far to attribute only the inferior work to 
Etruscan artists ; they seem to have been largely 
dependent upon Greece for inspiration, but them 
skill was nevertheless recognized in Athens itself, 
where Etruscan bronzes adorned the houses of the 
richest patrons of art (Pherekrates ap. Athemeus, 
XV. 700c; Eritias, ib. i. 286). Etruscan bronzes 
were famous in Greece, and, we may say, justly 
famous, judging by a number of really fine works 
of a greater realism than is usual in Greece. Here 
again the Ionic style is paramount in the older 
work — the statuettes, vases, and implements of 
the 7th-6th centuries. _ The first merchants who 
traded ■with Etmna hailed from the Ionic colonies 
of Asia h^or, and their intimate connexion ■with 
the Phoenicians explains the presence of numerous 
Syrian and Phoenician objects — ^vascs, ornaments. 
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and scarabs — in the oldest Etruscan tombs, since 
no direct connexion between Phoenicia and Etruria 
has been proved. In the later period, Attic in- 
fluence again predominates, and is especially 
noticeable in the very numerous engraved mirrors 
and circular cists (toilet boxes) of bronze, some of 
them very beautiful, which are most nearly aldn, 
in their style, to the reliefs of the later cinerary 
nms, though superior to these. Etruscan j ewelle^, 
at least in its older stages, is a ^eat deal more in- 
dependent. In fact, &eece offers notliing com- 
parable, in technical skill and delicacy, to the 
wonderful gold ornaments, the gossamer Migree 
work, the microscopic granulations, of the brace- 
lets, necklaces, ear-rings, and fibulce of the oldest 
Etruscan tombs. The more recent ornaments show 
a stronger Hellenic influence, and a less perfect 
workmanship. Ceramic art is always more or 
less subservient to the more valuable metal vases. 
Thus, the shapes of Etruscan clay vessels re- 
produce bronze models, and as these models are 
more or less copied from Greek originals, the same 
imitation is apparent in the cheaper terra-cotta 
ware. But the technique of these vases is more 
independent; they are fashioned in black clay, 
called bucchero, adorned with incised or relief 
ornaments or figmes; and though this technique 
is not infrequent in Greece, and again more especi- 
ally in the Ionic colonies of Asia Minor, yet its 
predominance in Etruria is so great that only a 
slight Greek influence upon a strong local industry 
may hare be granted. Painted vases are rare in 
Etruria, and are no more than poor copies of 
Ionic, Corinthian, or Attic originals ; but oucchero 
may be claimed as mainly a native achievement. 

Very little can be said of decorative work in 
ivoiy, or of engraved gems. Here again foreign, 
and chiefly Oriental, influence predomicates, and 
the Etruscan artists have added little of their own. 
Even the types of their coins are merely deriva- 
tives from the superior Hellenic art. 

Etruscan art and science were paramount during 
the earlier centuries of Boman history, throughout 
the whole of Latium, and even as far south as 
Campania. When the Greek colonies of Magna 
Grsecia grow strong enough to hold their own, 
and the Etruscans were driven from Campania, 
towards the end of the 6th cent. B.C., their in- 
tellectual sw^ over Borne diminished steadily as 
the Greek influence increased. After the league 
of the Etruscan cities had been subjected to Borne, 
their peculiar civilization dwindled and disappeared 
rapidly, and it would be difficult to find a char- 
acteristically Etruscan work of art later than the 
1st cent. B.c. 
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ART (Greek and Roman). — The history of Greek 
art, in relation to relirion, passes through three 
phases which correspond more or less to its three 
periods of rise, perfection, and decadence. During 
the first period, art is subjected to religious influ- 
ences, and frequently trammelled by religious 
conservatism ; during the second, the two act in 
co-operation, art drawing its highest inspiration 
from religion, and itself contributing to the dig- 
nity of religions ideals, so that it was said of 
the Olympian Zeus of Phidias, 'cuius pnlcritndo 
adiecisse aliquid etiam receptse religion! videtur’; 
daring the third, religion supplies numerous themes 
to the artist ; but these often tend to be regarded, 
mainly or in part, as affording an opportunity for 
his skill in characterization or execution ; and even 
when this is not the case, he often repeats the con- 
ventions of earlier artists rather than creates a new 
embodiment of a religions idea. It follows that 
the history of art in Greece is, throughout the 
course of ite development, closely bound up with the 
history of religious thought — more so, perhaps, than 
in the case of any other nation, but the relations 
of the two vary considerably at different periods. 

1. Pre-Hellenic Art — ^Before dealing with Hel- 
lenic art, it is necessary to say something of the art 
which preceded it in Greek lands, and which is 
conveniently named ^Egean, so as to include Crete 
and the Archipelago, as well as the mainland^ of 
Greece. Our ^owledge of the ^Egean religion 
(g'.t>.) is gained almost entirely from the remains of 
early art in these regions. The chief branches of 
this art consist of gem-cutting, the art of the gold- 
and silver-smith; painting on terra-cotta coffins 
and vases, and in fresco on the walls of hoiues 
and palaces ; and sculpture, or rather modelling 
in terra-cotta and other materials, including life- 
sized coloured reliefs in fffsso eturo. Early jE^an 
art in all these branches shows a strong and char- 
acteristic native development, though it owes some- 
thing also to foreign influences, notably to that of 

Egypt. It is marked by much naturalism in detail, 

especially in plant and animal forms, together with 
a curious conventionalism, especially in the treat- 
ment of the human figure, which has an unnatur- 
ally slim waist and elongated limbs. The article 
iEoKAW Bblioioh shows what subjects are treated 
in the art of the time. We find representetions 
of shrines and altars, and of aniconic symbols oi 
worship, such as the double axe and the horns 
of consecration, and an almost re^istio rende^ 
ing of landscape in the representations of Mcred 
mountains and trees. Grotesque animal 
and monstrous combinations are a fa^unte suo- 
jsct, especieily on gems. We also find figures 
which are probably to be regarded “ 
tions of divinities, though the skill of ® 

not sufficient to indicate any difference between 
these and human figures, except by signs or atm- 
butea. Rudely-fashioned images of terra-ooti^ 
which are almost certainly to be regarded m 
figures of deities, are found in Crete, and are siso 
common at Myoenm and elsewhere in Greece, 

2. The ‘ Dark Ages.’ Art in Homer.-Between 
this early iEgean art and the nse of the art whicn 
may properly be called Hellenic there is a 1 g 
interval of time ; nor is it possible, except m a 
limited degree, to trace any dkect connexion oe- 
tween the two. The two chief qualities of the 
earlier work are beauty of decorative design . 
close observation of nature, vrithm certain imiw- 
In both these respects its facile and even decauen 
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quality, in its later examples, offers the strongest 
contrast to the uncouth but promising beginnings 
of Hellenic art. Without discussing the compli- 
cated question of the racial changes that had 
taken place in the interval, we may admit that 
the innate artistic genius, of which we see the 
roducts in early jEgean art, may, after lying 
ormant for a time, have contributed its part to 
the later development, hut in conjunction with 
new elements which entirely transformed its char- 
acter. In this connexion it must be remembered 
that the rise and earlier stages of the development 
of early art in Crete and the Aegean islands go 
back to at least the third millennium before our 
era, and that the flourishing period of Cretan 
art ends with the destruction of the palace at 
ICnossos about B.O. 1400, though at Mycen® and 
elsewhere on the mainland of Greece a kindred 
art survived for two more centuries in vigorous 
condition, and considerably longer in a decadent 
stage. The rise of a strong and independent 
Hellenic art cannot be dated earlier than about 
the 7th cent. B.O. The five centuries or so which 
intervened are sometimes called the ‘ dark ages ’ of 
Greece — a time of invasions and migrations, when 
the old civilizations were overwhelmed, and the 
country relapsed for a time into comparative bar- 
barism, BO far as the external surroundings of life 
were concerned. It was during this time that the 
Homeric poems were composed ; and in them there 
is no certain reference to any_ work of sculpture in 
the round, whether representing human personages 
or gods, ivith the exception of a doubtful passage 
in Iliad, vi. 92 and 303, where the Trojan matrons 
place a robe ‘upon the knees of Athene.’ Some 
authorities regard this as implying the existence 
of a seated statue ; if the expression be not a 
purely metaphorical one, it is the only example of 
any such thing in the Homeric poems. Though 
temples are often mentioned no images of the 
gods are referred to. Art in Homer is purely deco- 
rative, aud is not distinctively Hellenic j many of 
the objects of finest workmanship are attributed 
to the Phoenicians. When scenes of an elaborate 
nature are described, as on the shield of Achilles, 
there are none of religious significance among them, 
though Ares and Athene are spoken of as appearing 
in a battle scene. Here, however, it is the go(fi 
themselves that are thought of, rather than artistic 
representations of them. 

3. Beginnings of sculpture. —Many primitive 
images of the gods were attributed to the Heroic 
age ; an example is the Palladium stolen by 
Odysseus and Diomed from Troy — a tale told in 
the ‘Little Hiad,’ of about the 7th cent. B.C. 
Some of these may have been survivals from pre- 
Hellenic times; others were probably wrongly 
assigned to so early a date. Some of them were 
attributed to D.Tjdalus, an artist whose historical 
existence is doubtful, but whose reputed attain- 
ments summarize the sudden advance in the art of 
sculpture which seems to have taken place about 
B.C. 600. Shortly after this date we find several 
sculptors, or groups of sculptors, employed to make 
images of the gods, sometimes, apparently, as a new 
departure, sometimes to replace a primitive or aui- 
conic object of worship. Such families of artists 
existed in Chios (Melas, Micciades, Archerraus) as 
workers of marble, and in Samos (Khoecus, Theo- 
dorus) as workers in bronze. In the Peloponnese, 
many statues of the gods were made by Dipoenus 
and Soyllis, Cretan ‘Drodalids,’ and by their 
pupils ; the ‘ unshaped plank ’ which had served 
as the symbol of the goddess Hera at Samos was 
replaced by an image made by SmUis of iEgina ; 
the Apollo of Delos was made by Teoteus and 
Angelion, said to be pupils of Dipoonns and Scyllis; 
and probably most of the other early images of the 


f ods in human form were made in this period. 

'rom this time on we hear of numerous statues of 
the gods, made by almost all the chief sculptors ; 
some of these were intended to replace more primi- 
tive images as objects of worship, others merely 
for dedication. In the former case the artist would 
in most cases be bound by religious conservatism 
not to depart too far from the accepted type. An 
example is the Black Demeter of Phigalia, whose 
rimitive image, with a horse’s head, had been 
estroyed; the sculptor Onatas of Algina is said 
to have replaced it with remarkable fidelity with 
the help or copies, and even of a vision. This is 
an extreme instance, but in many other cases the 
artists had to satisfy the religious scruples of 
priests and others, as well as the growing desire 
for a more artistic representation of the deity. 
In the case of dedicated statues ho would naturally 
have a freer hand. Here the limitations would be 
imposed by his art. We have maiy statues of 
early Greek workmanship preserved, and these 
show that sculpture was confined to a small num- 
ber of clearly marked types, which served for re- 
presentations alike of deities and of human beings. 
The commonest of these types represented a fuBy 
draped seated figime, a nude standing male figure, 
or a draped standing female figure. All of these 
were used alike for figures of the dead set up over 
graves, for figures of worshippers dedicated in sacred 
places, and for images of the gods. The artist de- 
voted his skill to perfecting these types, to getting 
more approach to a natural expression in the face, 
to improving the shape of limbs and hands and 
feet, to observing and recording correctly the posi- 
tion of bones and muscles in the body. He was 
too much taken up with these matters to give much 
attention to the representation of character or in- 
dividuality, much less of a worthy ideal of the gods, 
though it was by his work that the tradition was 
being built up which enabled the masters of the 
5th cent, to progress in this direction. Some other 
early types, however, offered an opportunity for a 
more direct and simple expression of divine energy. 
Sometimes siviftness was shoivn by wings, usually 
borrowed from decorative Oriental models, and by 
a position which looks like kneeling, but is meant 
to represent rapid running or fii^it ; sometimes 
the god or goddess was shown striding fonvard 
rapimy, with an attribute of power — if Zeus, a 
thunderbolt ; if Poseidon, a trident ; if Athene, a 
spear — in the raised right hand. Such purely ex- 
ternal expressions of divine activity seem often to 
have been derived from primitive images, which 
were incapable of expressing it in any subtler 
manner ; and although some examples of this type 
were made, usually to carry on a religious tradi- 
tion, even in the 6th cent., it gradually became 
obsolete as the artist acquired facility in express- 
ing the character and power of the god under an 
intellectual and moral rather than a merely physical 
aspect. When this change had come about, the re- 
lations of art and religion were revolutionized. The 
sculptor no longer occupied himself with the tech- 
nical problem 01 providing a statue suitable in age, 
sex, and attributes to the requirements prescribed 
W religion, but was himself able to contribute some- 
tning to the ideal conception of the deity. 

4. Decorative and minor prts. — So far we have 
considered only sculpture in the round, having as 
its proidnce the making of independent statues. 
Minor works in bronze and terra-cotta, which were 
abundant on all Greek sites, naturally followed 
the development of sculpture, or to some extent, 
perhaps, even anticipated it ; but what is said of 
sculpture applies to them also. It is otherwise 
with reliefs and other decorative works, whether 
in wood, stone, marble, terra-cotta, bronze, or 
other metals. So far as their religious signifi- 
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cance is concerned, this group of objects goes with monstrous forms of -winged and human-headed 
painting, especially vase-painting ; it deals with beasts and birds which had probably no particular 
the same kind of subjects, and treats them in the significance to those who first adopted them as 
same manner. This decorative art affords a link, decorative elements ; and these forms came to be 
such as is missing in the case of sculpture, ivith the identified with the creatures of Greek myth so 
earlier periods; for it continued to be practised completely and so finally that we at the present day 
to some extent during the dark ages between cannot think of Sphinx or Siren under any other 
Mycemean and Hellenic art ; it transmitted some form. The fact tnat both these fantastic figures 
inherited types, and it borrowed many others from appear as symbols of death upon tombs in Greece, 
Oriental or other foreign sources. It is also of con- in Lycia, and possibly elsewhere also, has further 
siderable importance for the study of religion and complicated the influence of the borrowed type, so 
mythology, since the means at its disposal enables that, in these cases and in others like them, it is 
it not merely to represent figures of the gods and now almost impossible to disentangle the contribn- 
heroes, bub to record or to illustrate stories about tions of art and of myth to the common conception, 
them, or scenes connected with their ritual. It is 5 , Vase-painting.— The more technical side of 
to be observed that descriptions of decorative reliefs the early development of decorative art in Greece 
in the Homeric poems — notably that of the shield concerns us here mainly as it affects the gradual 
of Achilles, ivhich, even if later than the rest of the ac 5 [uisition of greater power of expression. In 
Iliad, is earlier in date than the rise of Hellenic this matter sculpture in relief has much the same 
artj— do not refer to mythological scenes, but to histoi-y as sculpture in the round, so far as the 
incidents of daily life. On the other hand, the execution of individual figures is concerned. Vase- 
Hesiodic ‘ shield of Hercules ’ has a whole series of painting, on the other hand, has an independent 
illustrations of mythical tales, such as the battle development. It is impossible here even to sketch 
of Lapiths and Centaurs and the flight of Perseus the development of early vase-painting in Greece; 
from the Gorgons. In this respect it resembles it is possible only to mention those classes of vases 
actual works of decorative art that are recorded which are of most importance for the representation 
for us by ancient writers, such as the throne of mythological scenes. ( 1 ) Hhe geometrical class, 
made by Bathycles of Magnesia for the AijoIIo at which succeeds the Mycenman in Greece, frequently 
Ajnyclre, or the chest of the Corinthian t 3 rrant depicts scenes from actual life ; this is particularly 
Cypselus, dedicated in the Herteum at Olympia, the case wtli the Dipylon vases of Athens, on 
Aid the subjects recorded both on the imaginary which we see elaborate funeral processions, scenes 
and on the actual reliefs are just the same as we of seafaring and combat, and cfassio dances; but 
constantly find upon extant early works of decora- few, if any, of these can be given any mythological 
tive art — both reliefs in marble or stone or bronze significance. ( 2 ) The geometric period is succeeded 
or ten-a-cotta, and paintings upon vases. It ap- by that of Oriental influence in various parts of the 
pears, thea-efore, that, while the art referred to in Greek world. On the coasts and islands of Asia 
the Homeric poems has nothing Hellenic about it Minor, especially in Ionia, Samos, and Rhodes, 
except the poet’s imagination, the references to we find various classes of vases, which have certain 
works of art in Hesiodic poems and in later litera- characteristics in common, as well as clearly- 
ture are closely in touch with the actual development marked local variations ; and about the same time 
of art in Greece, we find a similar development in some of the chief 

The relation of art to popular belief and to manufacturing centres in continental Greece, 
literature, in its treatment of religious or rather mainly at Cormth and Cbalcis ; and colonies such 
of mythological subjects, is somewhat complicated, as Daphnce and Naucratis in Egypt, and Gyrene 
The decorative artist Avas extremely conservative in Libya, have each their characteristic Avare. 
and hnitative in the use of his available r 6 per- Athens also has its OAvn pottery at this time, m 
toire of groups and figures. Free invention was succession to the Dipylon Avare. The teohniMl 
hardly ever resorted to, except in cases Avhere no development varies considerably, but in aU alike 
already familiar type could be borrowed or adapted, the tendency is toAvards an improvement both m 
For example, the judgment of Paris seems to offer the colour of the ground and of the pigment m 
a theme for imagination, and Ave find it so treated Avhich the figures are draAvn, As a rule, m earlier 
on later vases; but in early art it always takes the examples the ground is of a buff or broAvnish 
form of a procession, Avith the figures more or less colour, sometimes almost Avhite, and the 
differentiated ; and this form is borroAved almost is of a dark broAvn colour, varying from red 
Avithout modification from the procession of black. In late examples, and, above all, in Atwc 
dancing Avomen, headed by a musician, which is potteiy, the ground tends to assume the beautirm 
a common subject on the most primitive vases, reddish terra-cotta colour which is charactenstio 
Such mechanical repetitions may appear at first of Greek vases of the best period, and the 
sight to preclude any strong influence of art on to take the form of lustrous black_ varnish, ine 
mythology ; but in some Avays their cumulative monstrous forms, many of them Avinged, and the 
effect Avas greater than any that could have been other beasts borroAved from Oriental fabncs, tona 
duo to originality of treatment, for it became gradually to be replaced by scenes of some mytno- 
almost impossible for people to figure these scenes logical meaning, or, if retained, to acquire a 
or events to themselves in any other Avay than mythological significance ; and the h^an ngure, 
that conventionally accepted. And, moreover, the at first introduced as a decorative type like the 
same conditions tended toAvards the assimilation gradually asserts its supremacy in interest. J-ne 
and even identification of legends originally dis- treatment of myths upon early yasM becomes, so 
tinct, and so facilitated the systematization of to speak, stereotyped along certain lines, the 
Greek mythology. Again, the tendency of early figures or compositions bemg repeated again mu 
G reek art to adopt rather than to invent led to again Avith slight variations to illvmtrate the same 
many almost fortuitous identifications that have myth, or adapted to the rendermg oI anot 
had great influence, not only on later art, but even myth that lent itself to a similar 
on later belief. Thus the gorgon, the sirens, the this way the vase-paintor contributed in n®. ® , 

sphinx, and other such monsters probably had no degree to the uniformity and 
distinctive form in the eyes of those AA’ho first told mythology. (31 About the midme ®f 1 

tales about them ; certainly no such form is n.C. the Attic potters, assisted by the exw 
indicated in the Homeric poems. But the early clay of the Attic ceramious, smroaBs^ V'Hnurf.d 
decorative artists borrowed from the East many I This is the age of Avhat is called oiacK-jis 
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ware, the figures being drawn in black silhouette, 
and details added in incised lines, with touches of 
purple or white. We have many vases signed by 
potters of this period, as weU as of the next, which 
oe^ns in the latter part of the pth cent., and 
continues until the date of the Persian wars and a 
little later. (4) This next period, which overlaps 
the preceding, is known as the early red-figured 
style, the same pigments being used, but the 
figures being reserved in the terra-cotta colour of 
the clay, and the background filled in with the 
black varnish. In this age we find greater 
imagination and freedom of drawing ; but the old 
traditions are still closely adhered^ to, and the 
advance is in the details rather than in the general 
conception. We find at this time the most perfect 
decorative treatment, and the utmost precision of 
line drawing. As we approach the middle of the 
6th cent., we find greater dignity and severity of 
treatment, probably owing to the influence of the 
great fresco painters, above all of Polygnotus, who 
came to Athens and decorated the ‘Painted Stoa’ 
and other buildings about this time. 

In Athens the work of Polygnotus consisted 
partW of historical paintings, such as the battle 
of Marathon ; at Delphi his most famous works 
were the ‘Fall of Troy’ and the ‘Land of the 
Dead,’ and by these he probably exercised great 
influence on nis contemporaries and successors. 
He was specially noted for the ethical character of 
his subjects. His paintings have not been pre- 
served, but from imitations of them on vases and 
from descriptions of ancient ivriters, we can infer 
that they consisted of simply - grouped figures, 
arranged without perspective, and probably conven- 
tional in colouring. But the grandeur and nobUity 
of his conception probably contributed in no smaU 
degree to the ideals of Greek art in the 6th century, 

6. Sculpture of the sth centuiy. — ^The development 
of sculpture was at this time ve^ rapid. The great 
struggle between Greece and Persia led to a new 
consciousness of Hellenic unity and a new pride in 
the superiority of Greek over barbarian ; and at the 
same time, the spoils of victory and the offerings 
to the gods in thanksgiving for the weat deliver- 
ance afforded both opportunities and themes for 
the highest energies of the artists. The full effect 
of these influences was hardly felt at once, and 
they were combined, in their most splendid mani- 
festations, with the glory of Athens, which, taking 
the lead at the time of the Persian wars, became 
under Cimon and Pericles the example and sum- 
mary of all that was beat in Greece. The imme- 
diaw predecessors of Phidias, though they produced 
works which were admired by posterity, seem 
still to have been mainly occupied with the study 
of the type and the perfection of technique and 
mastery over material. A statue like the ‘ Dis- 
cobolus ’ of Myron is characteristic of this age; 
and however great the skill of the artist in dealing 
unth a difficult subject, it is to be noted that he 
does not go beyond the expression of physical life 
to that of character or emotion. Even a master- 
piece such as the ‘ Charioteer of Delphi ’ shows the 
same restriction of aim. Pythagoras, to whom it 
is probably to be attributed, was noted also for the 
expression of pain in his limping Philootetes ; but 
here, as in the wounded warriors of ^Egina, it was 
probably the physical rather than the mental or 
spiritual aspect of the subject that was rendered. 
To Calamis, ivith his nameless grace, we might 
perhaps look for something more ; but we have no 
certain work of his left, and we are not justified in 
assuming that ho went beyond his contemporaries. 

It was reserved for Phidias to fiU the forms that 
had already reached so high a degree of perfection, 
with an inner life and meaning. His colossal gold 
and ivory statues have not survived, but we have 


some copies of them, and probably of others of his 
statues, and the descriptions of ancient Avriters ; 
and we can also see the reflexion of his influence 
in all contemporary and later work. From all 
this evidence we can infer that his statues of the 
ods did not merely represent the perfection of the 
uman form in face and figure, but embodied all 
that was noblest in the Hellenic conception of the 
gods. Ho is even said to have gone beyond this, 
and to have added somewhat to the received 
religion in his statue of Zeus, which was so worthy 
of the subject represented that ‘ he who is heavy- 
laden in soul, who has experienced many mis- 
fortunes and sorrows in his life, and from whom 
sweet sleep has fled, even he, I think, if he stood 
before this image, would forget all the calamities 
and troubles that befall in human life ’ (Dio Chrys. 
Or. xii. 61, tr. Adam). The Zens at Olympia was 
the father of gods and men, full of power and 
benignity, the common god of the Hellenes. The 
Athene Parthenos at Athens represented the more 
intellectual conception of the goddess of Athens, 
the embodiment or the artistic and literary genius 
of the people. Statues like these doubtless tran- 
scended the ordinary notions of the gods ; but they 
were no mere allegories or personifications; they 
represented the religions idems of the wholepeople, 
and contributed in no small degree to purify and 
ennoble these ideals. This new influence of art 
upon religion came just at the time when the 
accepted views about the gods and the tales that 
were told about them were being questioned, and 
Phidias and Pericles were in sympathy with the 
most enlightened views ; it can hardly be doubted 
that both artist and statesman had it as their aim 
to represent the gods to the people as they should 
be worshipped. Inrom the sculpture that decorated 
the temples of this period, above all from the 
sculpture of the Parthenon, we can learn the 
beau^ and nobility of type and the unrivalled 
skill in execution that supplied the means whereby 
such an artist as Phidias could express his ideas. 

In the latter part of the 6th cent. B.c. there were 
several other sculptors who followed more or less 
closely the tradition of Phidias, and made statues 
of the gods, which, like his work, hod a great in- 
fluence on current religions conceptions. Alca- 
menes, who, after the exile or death of Phidias, was 
the sculptor most employed upon official commis- 
sions in Athens, made famous statues of Hephtestus 
and Dionysus, of Hera and Athene ; Agoracritus 
made the Nemesis at Rhamnns. Polyclitus, the 
head of the Argive school, followed the Arrive 
tradition in his study of the athletic type, and his 
system of proportions or ‘ canon ’ was embodied in a 
statue, ‘ The Doryphoms’ or spear-bearer, as well as 
in a theoretical treatise. Ho also made a OTeat gold 
and ivory statue of Hera for the Argive Hermum, 
which embodied the Greek ideal of the goddess, and 
was placed, by some who had seen it, beside the Zeus 
and Athene of Phidias. CresilaSj a Cretan sculp- 
tor who probably came under the mfluence of both 
Phidias and Polyclitus, was famous for a statue of 
a wounded man, and also of a wounded Amazon ; he 
also made the portrait of Pericles, of which copies 
survive, and which is a typical example of the 
early portraiture which treats its subject as the 
ideal statesman rather than as an individual. In 
all these works we can see the character of the art 
of the 5th cent., which expressed, as ancient critics 
tell us, iiffot rather than r-dSo:, fixed type of char- 
acter rather than varying passions ana emotions. 

7. The 4th centuiy. — The art of the 4th cent, was 
less abstract and dignified, more human and indi- 
vidual. If Phidias did something to counteract 
the growing scepticism about the gods by present- 
ing them in a form which could not bo rejected 
as unworthy, the works of Praxiteles and Scopas 
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may in some cases have brought the character of 
the gods home to men by an intense and vivid 
realization of their personality; but in making 
them so human these sculptors may have made 
them less divine, and have opened the way for suc- 
cessors who regarded even statues of the gods as 
a mere theme for the exhibition of their artistic 
skill. Early in the 4th cent, we find a conspicu- 
ous example of a tendency of which traces may be 
seen earlier — that to personification. A CTonp by 
Cephisodotus represented Peace nursing the infant 
"Wealth ; and later on allegorical figures such as 
this, which appealed to the popular imagination, 
usurped much of the worship that formerly be- 
longed to the Olympian gods. But the statues of 
Scopas and Praxiteles were for the most part taken 
from accepted mytholo^, though the subjects 
selected were no Jess miaraoteristio of the time 
than the manner in which they were treated. 
The most famous works of Praxiteles represented 
Aphrodite and Eros ; and he set the goddess before 
mortals with her beauty entirely unveiled ; her 
nudity is not natural and nnconsoious like that of 
mole fibres in Greek art, but a motive for it is 
supplied in her preparation for the bath. He was 
also famous for his representation of Dionysus and 
his attendant satyrs ; and from extant copies we 
can estimate the skill with which he characterized 
these soulless, half-human creatures of the woods. 
In the Hermes wth the infant Dionysus, of which 
the original is happily preserved, we can see the 
mythological conception of Hermes as the protector 
of youth made to live in a genial and individual 
embodiment. In other works, such as ‘ Apollo the 
lizard-slayer,’ we have what was once a religions 
type treated as a piece of playful genre. The 
work of Scopas is throughout more earnest and 
impassioned. Extant works that can be associated 
with him represent heroes rather than gods, but in 
these we can see a passionate nature and intensity 
of expression; his treatment of creatures of the 
sea, with the restless yearning of their nature, is 
notable; and in his ‘Mtenad’^the enthusiasm of 
divine inspiration was expressed with wonderful 
power. Or his treatment of more dignified subjects 
we can judge from such a work as the ‘ Demeter’ 
of Cnidus, which, if not from his hand, is certainly 
to be associated with him ; its expression shows 
maternal grief and the chastened melancholy in a 
passionate nature. The work of Scopas and his 
associates may also be seen in the Mausoleum. 

Great as was the influence of Scopas and Praxi- 
teles upon their successors, that of the third meat 
sculptor of the 4th cent., Lysippus, was, if not 
greater, at least more direct. As the head of the 
school of Sicyon, he represented the Peloponnesian 
tradition of athletic sculpture ; and he established 
a new canon of proportions, slimmer and less 
massive than that of Polyclitus. He made many 
statues of the gods, some of polossal size ; and in 
his portrait of Alexander he is said to have satis- 
fied the king by his representation of his ambitious 
and fiery temperament. Portraits of Alexander, 
and other extant works that may be associated 
with Lysippus, show that he was not, as has some- 
times been supposed, an academic master, but full 
of fresh observation, while in expression he seems 
to have fallen under the influence of Scopas. 
Partly owing to his association mth Alexander, 
his pupils are most conspicuous in the next genera- 
tion, and are the founders of the schools that 
carried the traditions of Hellenic art to the East. 
We have records of many other sculptors of the 
4th cent, who cannot all be enumerated ; among 
them are Euphranor, who was also a painter and a 
writer on art, and was noted for his expression of the 
characters of gods and heroes; and Leochares, who 
made not only statues of the gods but also a set of 


portraits of the family of Philip and Alexander in 
gold and ivory for the Philippeum at Olympia— 
works which exemplify the tendency to represent 
men in a manner hitherto reserved for the gods. 

The great painters of the 4th cent, are known to 
ns only hy literary records ; and in this case we 
cannot, as in the earlier age of Polygnotns, expect 
any assistance from vases. From the descriptions 
we learn that the painters of this age often chose 
dramatic or sensational subjects, and their power 
of rendering individual character and passion was 
probably comparable with that of contemporary 
scnlptors. The ^eatest of all Greek painters, 
Apelles was, like Lysippus, noted for his portrait 
or Alexander ; and he was also fond of allegoiiwQ 
subjects, snob as his group of Calumny, of \moh a 
detailed description is left ns. 

8. Hellenistic art. — In the Hellenistic age Greek 
art followed the conquests of Alexander to new 
centres in the East ; it is no longer to Athens or 
Argos or Sicyon, but to Alexandria and Antioch and 
Pergamos that we look for its most characteristic 
prodncts. The beginning of the Hellenistic age is 
dominated by the personality of Alexander. He 
hod changed the rmations or East and West, and 
Greek civilization was henceforth the prevalent 
influence in western Asia. His career, which might 
well seem more than human, induced the Greeks 
to accept the Oriental custom of the deification of 
kings ; and his features came to be repeated even 
in the types of the gods. His head, too, was 
placed upon coins — an honour hitherto reserved for 
the gods alone. And his snccessqrs, with a less 
justifiable arrogance, claimed even higherprivileges. 
Beside such present deities — to use the phrase of 
contemporary flattery — the ancient gods became 
mere abstractions. Images of them were still made, 
distinguished for their size— as the ' Colossus ’ of 
Khodes— or for their artistic excellence. But the 
old types and conventions were mostly repeated 
either in mere repetition or in eclectic imitation. 
Certain schools, inspired hy the dramatic power of 
Scopas, infused some new life into the old forms, 
notably the school of Pergamos. On the great 
altar in that city was a frieze with a representa- 
tion of the gods and giants, in which all relearn- 
ing of the mythologists and all the technical skill 
of the sculptors were devoted to a complete 
representation of the Greek Pantheon in action 
against their wild adversaries.^ But the extra- 
ordinary dramatic vigour of this work does not 
hide the fact that it is more or less an artificial crea- 
tion, not a spontaneous embodiment of the people s 
belief. While philosophers turned to a more or 
less abstract and monotheistic conception of the 
deity, which was out of touch ivith art, the people 
often turned to a more direct and intelligible 
worship, such as that accorded to the 'Eortune 
of Antioch, embodied in a graceful representation 
of the city, seated on a rook with a river-god at 
her feet, which was made by Eutychides, a pupil 
of Lysippus. The representation^ of children or 
of rustic subjects showed a reaction against the 
artificiality of city life, parallel to the literary de- 
velopment of the pastoral. Statues of the gods 
were still made, but were mostly mere repetitwns 
of established types, though occasionally we nno 
examples of great dignity and beauty, such as the 
Aphrodite of Melos or the colossal works made by 
Damophon in Messene and Arcana. In the im 
adequacy of contemporary art, we find, as oiten in 
an age of decadence, a return to the character ana 
even to the mannerisms of early art ; m 
cases this leads to an affected archaistic 'work wine 
is easily distin^ished from that of the early 
tors "whom it imitates* At the same time, 
viffoar and scientific st'ndy were still kept ^ 
some schools # and in Rhodes, in the middle o 
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1st cent. B.O., there •were still sculptors capable of 
producing such a masterpiece as the ‘ Laocoon.’ 

9, GrEeco-Roman art. — Grieco-Koman art — that 
is to say, the work produced for the Roman market 
by Greek artists — belongs for the most part to the 
more conventional and less powerful survivals of 
the art of Greece. There was an immense demand 
in Rome for the decoration of public buildings 
and of private houses, gardens, and libraries with 
the products of Greek art; and this was met 
partly by the spoliation of Greek shrines, partly 
by the production of new work resembling the old 
nearly enough to please the taste of the patron. 
Even the statue of ‘Venus Genetrix,’ set up by 
Julius CsBsar in his forum and made by ArcesUaus, 
the most famous sculptor of the day, was a mere 
repetition of a type which goes back to one of 
the masters of the 6th century. Under such con- 
ditions there was not much scope for originality or 
for a fruitful relation between religion and art. 

10. Roman art — Roman art had more orig^ality, 
and made some technical advances even on its 
Greek models; but, from the religions point of 
view, these do not much concern ns. They are beat 
seen in portraiture, historical reliefs, and decora- 
tive woi^. The old Italian gods did not as a 
rule lend themselves readily to artistic treat- 
ment. There were, indeed, old terra-cotta images 
of the gods, made in Rome under Etruscan m- 
fluence, which Cato and other conservatives re- 
garded with veneration, and preferred to the im- 
ported products of Greek workmanship. These may 
nave had a certain vigour of individuality and 
realism which affected later art in Rome, and more 
especially portraiture. But in the art of Rome, as 
known to us in Imperial times, there presentations 
of the gods follow for the most part the types and 
conventions borrowed from Greece. There were 
indeed certain figures, above all that of Rome her- 
self, which were new creations ; but these followed 
the lines of impersonation common in HeUenistic 
art. The art of the Augustan age, though char- 
acterized by an austere beauty, was academic and 
clsLSsical in character. Perhaps the finest extant 
figures of the gods in Roman art are those on the 
arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which arebeautiM 
and dignified in type, yet so animated with an in- 
terest m the action portr^ed as to seem full of life. 
In the deification of the Emperors we also find an 
incentive to ideal portraiture Avhich did something 
to counteract the realistic tendencies of Roman art. 

Two classes of monuments are of great import- 
ance to the general histoiy of art, and even to the 
transmission of religious ideas. In historical reliefs 
on columns and arches — above all, in the Trajan 
and Antonine columns — wo find a continuous 
method of narration which lent itself admirably to 
the records of chronicle or story ; and this method 
was , continued, for didactic pu^oses, into early 
Christian and medimval art. In the sarcophagi 
also we find a great wealth and variety of resource 
in the renderings of mythology, often coupled with 
indiflerent execution ; and these likewise served as 
models, and handed on the classical traditions to 
later art Types, such as that of Orpheus, also 
acquired a new significance in Christian art. The 
Greek traditions, in varying form, survived both in 
Rome and in Asia Minor, and through them were 
transmitted to the modem world. The relation 
and the spheres of influence of the Eastern and 
"Western branches constitute one of the most difli- 
cult and disputed problems of modem archmology. 
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ART (Jewish). — t. The arts in which the 
ancient Hebrews excelled were poe^ and music. 
There are no remains, whether m Rteraiy sources 
or in the actual results of excavation, to warrant 
the belief that there was in any real sense a native 
Hebrew painting or sculpture. There are exten- 
sive stores of Jewish pottery, but the sh^es and 
styles are derived from Phcenician and Egyptian 
types, and show some Babylonian influence. In 
myptic art, agaio, the same imitativeness appears. 
Phcenician and Hebrew seals axe much alike ‘in 
shape, script, and ornamentation’ (Benzinger). 
The Phoenicians, too, excelled in metm-working ; 
and the Hebrews, while they do not seem to have 
early acquired the art of metal-casting, were skilful 
adepts in the process of overlaying wood with metal 
plates. This skill presupposes some aptitude for 
wood-can-ing, but sculpture as such was not one 
of the attainments of the Hebrews. It is remark- 
able how few inscribed stones of Hebrew proven- 
ance have thus far been discovered. Religion, 
which is usually the most powerful aid and stimu- 
lant of art, had the very opposite efieot in Juda- 
ism. The prophetic attack on idolatry carried with 
it an objection to images, and the representation 
of any form of animal life was forbidden in the 
Decalogue. Thus, on the one hand artistic in- 
capacity, and on the other pietistio asceticism, 
combined to prevent the growth of a Jewish 
plastic art. And when to these causes is added 
what Delitzsch terms a defective sense of colour 
(Iris, p. 43 fi".), we can understand that only a mde 
form of painting was possible. These sulneots are 
treated by Flinders Petrie in Hastings’ DR i. 167. 

2. Art was held in high esteem in later Jewish 
opinion. In the Talmud (HosA Hashana, 295), art 
is a branch of wisdom (.man) as distinct from mere 
handicraft (njste). But the old dislike of animal 
representations continued. The Jewish coins con- 
tain no heads of rulers; here, again, the cause 
was partly religions. And the same phenomenon 
of imitativeness recurs. If the Temple of Solomon 
shows Phoenician influence, that of Herod was 
inspired by Roman models. Most of the Talmudic 
terms for articles of art are foreign — Greek and 
Latin. Custom and law are not luways identical 
in these matters. The law forbade only the carv- 
ing of projecting images ('Ahoda Z&rot, 436), and 
Dr. Kohler (JE li. 142) rightly asserts that ‘ por- 
trait painting was never forbidden by the law.’ 
But many Jews long continued to object to por- 
trait painting. On the other hand, though as a 
rule the mediteval synagogues were destitute of 
mural paintings, there are instances of carved 
lions (as at Ascoli). The lion was a frequently 
used Jewish emblem. In recent times there has 
beep an increase of omateness in synagogue deco- 
ration, and stained gloss windows are becoming 
common, though there is stiR a reluctance to 
admit animal or human forms. 
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3. But in some directions a specific Jewish art 
was developed. In mediceval times the Jews 
acquired great repute as silk-dyers, as embroid- 
erers, and as masters of the gold- and silver-smith’s 
art. The worship of the synagogue and the home 
required the use of many oWects in which artistic 
taste could be displayed. T^he Ark, or receptacle 
of the scrolls of the Law, the mantles in which 
the scrolls were wrapped, the cro^vns and bells 
with which they were adorned, the lamps for 
Sabbath and RanuTcah, the cups for the sanctifica- 
tion over the wine, the spice-boxes (mostly of a 
castellated shape) used at the Eabdala, or separa- 
tion service, at the close of the Sabhath, the 
Seder-dishes which were used in the home on the 
Passover Eve — these are among the most import- 
ant of the articles which the Jews loved to orna- 
ment. Beautiful embroideries were also required 
as curtains for the Ark. Many fine specimens of 
all these were exhibited at the Anglo- Jewish His- 
torical Exhibition in 1887, and the Catalogue of 
that Exhibition remains a valuable source of in- 
formation on all these matters. An idition dt 
luxe of the same Catalogue contains some splendid 
photographs by Mr. Frank Hars. Throughout the 
volumes of the JjSwill also be found many pictures 
of the objects briefly described here, as wall as of 
another branch of art in which Jews excelled. 

This branch is the illumination of mann- 
scnpts. Artistic writing was an art in which 
Jews were highly skilled, and in the illumination 
of initial letters and the painting of marginal orna- 
ment and grotesques, they acquired considerable 
proficiency- Though there is no specific Jewish 
art in manuscript illumination, there are original 
Jewish elements ; os Mr. G. Margoliouth well puts 
it, the Jewish spirit makes itself perceptible to the 
eye. In classifying the Jewish uluminated MSS, 
Mr. Margoliouth takes first the Bible, with two 
kinds of illumination, (a) the Massorah in the 
form of designs, and (b) pictorial and marginal 
illuminations. Of course all these ornaments are 
confined to codices or Bibles in the form of books ; 
in the form of the scroll (except in the case of the 
Boll of Esther) the Bible was never illuminated. | 
The Synagogue does not permit the use, in public 
reading, of punctuated or ornamented scrolls, i 
The illuminated Esther rolls were hardly meant for 
use in Divine worship. The most usual Hebrew 
book for illumination was the Passover Service, 
or Hag^adah. This is often profusely supplied 
with miniatures, initials, and full-pMe pictures. 
Less common are illuminated Prayer-Books. Bat 
aU Hebrew books might bo illuminated. The 
Code of Maimonides exists in many beautiful 
specimens. A very common object for illumina- 
tion was the Kethuhah, or Marriage Contract. 

It must he added that in recent times many 
Jewish artists have attained to fame. 

Lttsiutttbz. — B esides the works referred to In the coarse ot 
the preoedlof article, see : the publications ot the OtBelUchaft 
fUr Sammlung von Kunttdtnkmiiler det Jvdenthumi (yimaa, 
189711.); the Mittheihmgen der Oetetlschajt ntr Er^tchung 
jiidiseher KumtdenkmSler (FVankfort, 1900 fl.) ; Pie Hagg^ah 
von Sarajevo, ed. Miiller and Schloaser (Vienna, 1898) ; Giinz- 
burg and Stassof, L’Omement Hibreu (Berlin, 190S) ; S. J. 
Solomon, 'Art and Judaism’ in JQR xilL £63; G. Margo- 
lionth, ‘Hebrew Illuminated MSS 'In JQR xx. US; and 13. 
Kaufmann, Gesammelte Schiifun, roL i., 190S. 

I. Abrahams. 

ART (Mithraio). — Oriental monuments of the 
worship of Mithra are as yet almost entirely want- 
ing. The beautiful sculptures discovered at Sidon 
(De Bidder, Collection De Clercq, iv. ‘Marbres,’ 
1906, No. 46 S'.) date from the Srd cent, of our era, 
and cannot throw any light on the first productions 
of the devotees of the Persian god. We must, 
accordingly, confine ourselves to studying Mithraic 
art in the Latin-speaking provinces of the Boman 
Empire, where a very considerable number of its 


remains have been discovered. In time they range 
over about two and a half centuries. The most 
ancient monument, which is now in the British 
Museum, dates from A.D. 104 (Cumont, Mon. must. 
Mithra, No. 65 ; of. vol. ii. 646 ; OIL vi. 30728), 
and the last of them belong to the mid^e of the 
4th centuiy.^ They therefore constitute a group 
whose limits in space and time are small, and whose 
character can be accurately described. 

It must be admitted that their artistic merit is 
much less than their archieological interest, and 
that their chief value is not assthetic but relimous. 
The late epoch in which these works were produced 
destroys all hope of finding in them the expres- 
sion of real creative power or of tracing the 
stages of an original development. It would, how- 
ever, be unfair, acting under the impulse of a 
narrow Atticism, to confound them all in a common 
depreciation. Some of the ^oups in high and low 
relief (for the mosaics and the paintmgs which 
have been preserved are so few and so mediocre 
that they may be disregarded) hold a very honour- 
able rank in the multitude of sculptures which the 
age of the Emperors has bequeathed to us. 

The bull-slaying Mithra. — ^The group most fre- 
quently reproduced is the image of the bull-slaying 
Mithra, which invariably stood at the background 
of the temples (see art. Abohitecthre fMithraic]), 
and specimens of which are to be found m nearly tdl 
the museums. The sacrifice of the bull recalled to 
the initiated the history of the creation and the 
promise of a future resurrection. It can be proved 
(Cumont, op. cit. iL 180 S.) that these representa- 
tions of Imthra, whose sacred type was fixed 
before the spread of the Persian mysteries into the 
Latin-spealang world, are replicas of an originjd 
created by a sculptor of the school of Pergamos, in 
imitation of the sacrificing goddess Victory which 
adorned the balustrade or the temple of Athene 
Nike on the Acropolis (Kekule, JCie Belieft des 
Tempeli der Athena Nike, 1881, pi. vi.). The 
Asiatic adapter has merely clothed the Persian god 
in the half-conventional Phrygian costume which 
was associated with a number of Oriental person- 
ages (e.g. Paris, Attis, Pelops, etc.), and has given 
the face an expression of suffering which makes it 
resemble that of the celebrated ‘dying Alexander.’ 

‘ The emotion that pervades the features of Mithras 
is rendered with almost Skoposian power’ (Strong, 
Bom. Sculp, p. 311). 

Certain sculptures discovered at Borne and at 
Ostia, dating from the beginning of the 2nd 
cent., still reflect the splendour of that powerW 
work of HeUenistio art. After an eager pursuit, 
the god, whoso mantle flatters in the wmd, has 
just reached the sinking bull. Placing one knee 
on its crupper and one foot on one of its hoofs, he 
leans on it to keep it down, and, grasping it by the 
nostrils with one hand, with the other he plunges 
a knife into its side. The vigour of this animated 
scene shows to advantage the agility and strength 
of the invincible hero. On the oteer band, the 
suffering of the victim breathing its last gasps, 
with its limbs contracted in a dying paroxysm, 
and the strange mixture of exultation and remorse 
depicted in the countenance of its slayer, throw into 
relief the pathetic side of this sacred drama, and evM 
to-day arouse in the spectator an emotion which 
must have been keenly felt by the worshippers. 

This work of the Alexandrian period has, more- 
over, been affected by the Boman schools of art. In 
some of them is shown in a more or less fehciteM 
manner the care for details which is chajactenstic 
of the works of the Antonine period, e.g. in a group 
from Ostia (Cumont, op. cit, p. 70, fig- 07) 
dates from the reign of Commodus, and a bw-r^ei 
from the Villa Albani (ib. p. 38,_ hs- ,^1’ , , 
artist has taken delight in multiplying the folds 01 
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the garments and in rendering more intricate the 
curls of the hair, merely to show his skill in over- 
coming the difficulties 'wnioh he himself had created. 
A smSl piece of sculpture discovered at Aquileia 
(i6. p. 116, pi. iii.) is distinguished in this respect 
by a ‘ be-vnldering cleverness of technique.’ The 
delicately carved figures are almost completely 
detached from their massive block base, to whion 
they are connected only by very slender supports. 
It is a piece of bravura in which the sculptor dis- 
plays his skill in producing in a brittle substance 
the same effects as the chaser obtains in metal. 
But these comparatively perfect works are rare 
even in Italy, and it must be acknowledged that 
the great majority of these remains are of dis- 
conragjng mediocrity, which becomes more and 
more wide-spread towards the 4th century. 

The Dadophori.— The group of the bull-slajdng 
Mithra is almost always flanked by two torch- 
bearers, or dadophori, who were called Cauti and 
Cautopati. Dressed in the same Oriental garb as 
Mithra, one of them holds an uplifted, and the 
other an inverted, torch ; they doubtless personify 
the sun at the equinoxes. The original of these 
two youths can be traced back, like that of the 
buU-slaying god, to an unknown sculptor of the 
Hellenistic age, who had drawn his inspiration from 
still more ancient models (Cumont, op. cii. i. 203 S'.): 
but this hieratic work, which did not afibrd scope 
for the expression of keen emotions, is of much 
less artistic worth. Yet, in the better specimens 
at any rate, one may notice the artistic advantage 
which the artist has been able to derive from the 
Phrygian dress, and the way in which he has been 
able to emphasize the difierent emotions of hope 
and sadness depicted on the faces of the two youths 
who are mutually contrasted. The most remark- 
able reproduction which we possess of this divine 
pair consists of two statues found near the Tiber, 
one of which has been taken to the British Museum, 
while the other is in the Vatican. They certainly i 
date from the time of Hadrian (ib. 27 and pi. ii.). i 
The Mithraic Kronos. — The origin of the subjects 
just mentioned is to be found in ancient Greek 
art, but there is another Mithraic work which is 
certainly derived from an Oriental archetype. It 
is the lion-headed god, whose body is embraced by 
a serpent, and who personifies Eternity — the Zrvdn 
ATcarana of the Persians (see art. Mithbaism), 
to whom the adherents of the sect used to give 
the Greek name Kronos, or the Latin Satumus. 
The most celebrated specimen of this type is in the 
Vatican (Cumont, op. cit. 80, fig. 68). Like the 
majority of his compeers, this animal -headed 
monster is an exotic creation. His genealogy would 
carry us back to Assyrian sculpture (ib. i. 74 ff.}. 
But the artists of the West, having to represent a 
deity entirely strange to the Greek pantheon, and 
being untrammelled by the traditions of any school, 
gave free course to their imagination. The various 
transformations which this figure has undergone at 
their hands were actuated, on the one hand, by 
religious considerations, which tended to complicate 
the symbolism of this deified abstraction and to 
multiply his attnbntes; and, on the other band, by 
an aasthetic solicitude which tended to modify as 
much as possible the grotesqueness of this baroar- 
ous figure, and gradually to humanize it. Ulti- 
mately they did away with the lion’s head, and 
contented themselves with representing the animal 
at the feet of the god, or with placing the head of 
the beast on his breast. This lion-headed god of 
Eternity is the most original creation of Mithraic 
art ; and if it is entirely destitute of charm, the 
grotesqueness of its appearance and the suggestive 
accumulation of its attributes arouse curiosity and 
provoke reflexion. 

We have, so far, confined our attention to the 


remains found in Kome and Italy, the artistic finish 
of which surpasses the average of the Mithraic 
ex-votos. But when we pass to the provinces of 
the Empire, we find there daborate works of a very 
different kind. It is generally agreed that, during 
the Empire, a great number of the sculptures 
intendeu for the provincial cities were made at 
Rome, or by artists who had come from Rome 
(FriedlSnder, Sittengeschichte^ iii. 280 f.) This is 
probably the case with certain of the sculptures we 
are considering; they come from distant studios, 
either those of the capital or even of Asia Minor 
or some other province. There is no doubt that 
certain tablets ^covered in Germany were brought 
from quarries in Pannonia (Cumont, op. cii. L 216). 
Nevertheless, the great majority of Mithraic re- 
mains were nndomitedly executed on the spot. 
This is obvions in the case of those which were 
sculptured on the surface of rocks, which had been 
smoothed for the purpose ; but with regard to many, 
local workmanship is proved from &e nature of 
the stone employed. Moreover, the style of these 
fragments clearly reveals their local origin. The 
discovery of so many Mithraic works has thus 
great importance for the study of provincial art 
under the Empire. The most remarlcable of these 
works have been brought to light in the North of 
Gaul, or, more precisely, on the Rhine frontier. It 
seems that the whole of this group of monuments 
must be ascribed to that interesting school of 
sculpture which flourished in Belgium in the 2nd 
and 3rd cents, of our era, and whose productions 
are clearly distinguishable from those of Southern 
studios. Similarly, the less important bas-reliefs 
brought to light in the Danube provinces are cer- 
tainly independent of Roman influence ; they may 
be dlreotty connected with certain Asia Minor 
models. The distinguishing feature of the most 
important works of these aartists from the banks of 
the Rhine and the Danube is that the central group 
of the bull-slaying Mithra with his two companions 
is surrounded by a series of accessory scenes which 
represent the whole cosmogony of the mysteries 
and the mission of Mithra, nom his birth out of a 
rock to his assumption up to heaven (ib. i. 163 ff.). 
Then there are adued astronomical images or cosmic 
emblems (planets, signs of the zodiac, 'avinds, etc.). 

If we Buoject all these scenes and symbols to an 
analysis in detail, we can show that the majority 
of them are modifications or adaptations of old 
Greek subjects. Thus, Ahura Mazda destroying 
the monsters which have arisen against him is a 
Hellenic Zeus hurling his thunderbolt at the giants 
(i6._ i. 167). The poverty of the new conceptions 
which Mithraic iconography introduces is in start- 
ling contrast to the importance of the religions 
movement that inspired tnem. At the period when 
the Persian mysteries overspread the West, the 
art of sculptm^ was too decayed to he revived. 
Whereas, during the Hellenistic period, sculptors 
were able to conceive novel forms for the Egyptian 
divinities (Isis, Serapis, etc.), happily harmonizing 
with their characters, the majority of the Mazdean 
gods, in spite of their strongly-marked nature, 
were obliged to assume, whether appropriate or 
not, the form and dress of the Olympian deities to 
which they were assimilated. 

Art, Mcustomed to live ly plagiarism, h^ 
become incapable of original mvention. But if, 
without analyzing each scene and personage in 
detail, we contemplate the total effect of the work, 
we receive an impression of something entirely 
novel. The_ attempt to represent in stone, not only 
aU the deities of the Mithraic pantheon, but the 
history of the world and of Mithra as creator and 
sayiovu-, was a truly sublime idea. Even before 
this time, especially on the sarcophagi, we find a 
method employed which consists iu representing 
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the snccessire moments of an action by pictures 
superimposed on one another or drawn on parallel 
surfaces ; but we cannot mention any pagan monu- 
ment ■which can be compared in this respect with 
the great hlithraic bas-reliefs, especially those of 
Neuenheim, Heddemheim, and, above all, Oster- 
bnrken {ib. 245, 246, 251). To find a similar 
attempt we have to come down to the long series 
of subjects ■with lYhich Christian artists in mosaic 
adorned the walls of churches. 

If we wished to criticize the details of these 
sculptures, it would be easy to censure in them 
the disproportion of certain figures, the clumsiness 
of some movements, the stifiness of some attitudes, 
and, above all, the confused impression arising 
from the superabundance of personages and groups. 
This last fault of overloaded composition is one 
which the Mithraic monuments snare ■with the 
contemporaneous sarcopham. But in criticizing 
these remains, it must not be forgotten that pain^ 
ing came to the aid of sculpture. The strong con- 
trast of colours emphasized the principal outlines, 
and threw accessory ^arts into prominence. Often 
certain details were mdicated on^ by the brush ; 
and ^ding also was used to set off some subsidiary 
parts. ■\Vithout such a brilliant combination of 
colours the piece of statuary would have been 
almost invisible in the deep shadow of the sub- 
terranean crypts. Such a device, moreover, was 
one of the traditions of Oriental art, and Lucian 
{Jup. trag. 8) had already contrasted the simple 
and graceful forms of the Greek deities wdth the 
startling gorgeousness of those imported from Asia. 

In spite of the numerous suggestions which it 
has borrowed from the treasury of types created 
by Greek sculpture, Mithraic art, like the mys- 
teries of which it is the expression, remains essen- 
tially Asiatic. The idea wdth which it is mainly 
concerned is not to produce an aesthetic impression ; 
it mms principally at arousing religious emotion, 
not through tne perception of beauty, but rather 
by recalling to the mind sacred legends and teach- 
ings. Faitnful in this point to the traditions of 
the ancient East, it confines itself to relating and 
instructing. The medley of personages and groups 
with which some bas-reliefs ore thronged, the host 
of attributes ■with which the figure of Eternity 
(see above) is overloaded, show us that a new ideM 
was bom ■with the new religion. These ungraceful 
or tasteless symbols, the Ja^vish use of which is 
attested by the monuments, did not charm by 
their elegance or their dignity; they fascinated 
the mind hy the disturbing attraction of the Un- 
kno^NTO, and aroused in the neophyte a reverential 
fear in face of a tremendous mystery. They 
were, as St. Jerome says (Epist. 107 ad Lastam), 
‘ portentosa simulacra.’ 

Here, above all, is to be found the explanation 
why this art, extremely refined as it was, in spite 
of all its imperfections, has exercised a permanent 
influence. It was linked to Christian art by a 
natural affinity, and the symbolism which it had 
helped to make popular in the West did not perish 
■with it. Even tue allegorical figures of the cosmic 
cycle, w'hich the devotees of the Persian god had 
reproduced in such abundance (for they regarded 
the whole of nature as di^vine), were adopted by 
Christianity, although really opposed to its spirit. 
Such ■were the images of the earth, the sky, and 
the ocean ; the sun, the moon, the planets, and the 
signs of the zodiac ; the winds, the seasons, and 
the elements: which occur so freq^uently on the 
sarcophagi, the mosaics, and the miniatures. Even 
the mediocre compositions which the artists had 
conceived to represent the incidents of the Mithra- 
legend were able to inspire Christian artists. Thus 
the figure of the sun raising Mithra out of the 
ocean served to express the ascension of Elijah in 


the chariot of fire ; and, do^wn to the Middle Ages, 
the figure of the bull-slaying Mithra was per- 
petuated in the representations of Samson rentoig 
the lion. 

LiTKBATimB. — F. Cumont, TexUs et Monummts /igurii 
relates aux mystiru de Mithra, Bmssels, 1SP9, i. 213-220 and 
passim ; E. Strong:, Roman SeiUpture from Augustus fo Con- 
ttanline, 1907, p. 809^t. P. CUMOKT. 

ART (Muhammadan). — i. Introduction. — Our 
researches into Jluhammadan art are as yet 
entirely in their infancy. So far, the historical 
inscriptions are only being collected, and this under- 
taking, upon which M. van Berchem is still en- 
gaged, is a necessary condition of all historical 
study in this field. It is much to be desired that, 
by way of supplementing this, some one would 
group together the literary sources which bear 
upon graphic art in Islam. The bibliography at 
the end wull show that, although we possess several 
comprehensive writings in this department, w'ehave 
very few such treatises upon Muhammadan works 
of art as are serviceable for scientific investigation. 
The present position of our researches is con- 
ditioned by the fact that no Arabic scholar has 
made himself proficient in the department of 
graphic art, whQe the three or four historians of 
art who deal with IslSm at all, have only the most 
meagre acgnaintance with the language and culture 
of ite adherents. In the circumstances it is not to 
be expected that the present article should do more 
than acquaint the reader wth the outstanding 
facts of the subject in their relation to religion 
and ethics. The writer, indeed, feels more inclined 
to point out the lacunca than able to fill them up. 
His purpose is not so much to supply adequate in- 
formation upon the subject proposed, as to pro^vide 
the reader ■with a generm conspectus of Muslim art. 

2. Pre-Muhammadan data.— The most import 
ant of these is the action which forms the inevi- 
table adjunct of the Muslim’s every prayer, viz., 
the turning towards Mecca. It does pot fall to 
the historian of art to establish the origin of this 
custom of turning in a certain direction, or to 
decide whether it was not simply a transference 
of the practice of orientation by the sun, as ■wm 
observed also by the Christians, to the new religi- 
ous centre. So long as Muhammad had regard to 
Jews and Christians, it was towards Jerusalem 
that he turned ; it was only at a later stage that 
he made Mecca the cynosure. "We speak of Mec^ 
therefore as pre-Muhammadan only m ■virtue of 
having been a religious centre, and not because the 
Muslim turns his face towards it during pr^er. 

Mecca can hardly be said to have any further 
significance in regard to graphic art. As the 
Ka'ba lies in the centre of the ternple-enclosure, and 
has not, like the mosque, a definite direction at one 
side, it naturally dropped aside as a pattern for 
the mosque. On the other hand, ■we may siumise 
that in this most important focus of pilgrimage 
in Arabia, some kina of monumental reho inust 
have existed from the earliest timw, even before 
Muhammad’s day. We may imariue it to have 
been something analogous to the Qubbat 
in Jerusalem, ».e. a centrally situated cupola-shaped 
building. At the present day the temple 
as a quadrangular open court, in the middle oi 
which stands the ‘Cube’ with the Black Stone. 
Ajound this there has been laid out a circular ar^ 
in the court, which may indicate the to™ 
earlier cupola-shaped structure. The Qubbat ^ 
Sahra is surrounded bya corresponding quodrangi . 

3. Muhammad. — Had Muhammad^ not 
forced to flee from his native city, it is probaoie 
that the mosque would have taken a form som • 
what different from that which prevaded before 
the emergence of the madrata, and apart rtom 
influence of Christian architecture as applied 
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churches. As Muhammad, however, established 
his place of prayer in Medina, and was also buried 
there, this most unpretentious beg^ning gave the 
Initiative to the architecture not only of places of 
worship, hut also to some extent of tombs. Sam- 
hiidf, in his History of the City of Medina (ed. 
Wttstenfeld, in Abnandl, d, Ges. d. Wissensch. 
zu Gottingen, ix. [1860] 60), tells first of all how 
Muhammad obtained the site for his mosque, and 
proceeds as follows ; ‘ Upon this the edifice of 
bricks was built, palms were used as columns, and 
a wooden roof was fixed above,’ This mosque h^ 
three entrances — one at the back, which was built 
up when Muhammad began the practice of taming 
to Mecca instead of Jerusalem, the others being the 
Gate of Mercy and the prophet’s private door. 
After the conquest of Khaibar the _mo_sqne was 
entirely re-built, being enlarged to twice its former 
ike. Some idea of Sie interior k given by the 
position of the column beside which Muhammad 
prayed : * It was the central column of the mosque, 
the thiid forward from the minhar, the third from 
Muhammad’s tomb, the third from the south side, 
the third from the main road before (as Ibn Zabfila 
states) this was widened by the space of two piUors ’ 
(WUstenfeld, 65). The columns fell into a state of 
decay during the Khallfate of Abu Bakr, and ho 
had them replaced by fresh palm trunks. The most 
notable restoration — or re-conatmction — ^was that 
made byWalid l, who was supplied by the Em- 
peror 01 Greece with Greek ana Coptic artkans, 
as well as with mussel shells and money. Walls 
and columns were buUt with hewn stones of equal 
ske, and cemented with gypsum; decorations of 
shell-work and marble were introduced, while 
the roof was constructed of palm and coated 
with gold-colour. When Walld mspeoted the com- 
pleted work in 93 A.H., he exclaimed, ‘What a 
contrast between our style of building (».«. in 
Damascus) and yours I ’ to which the reply M’as, 
‘We build in tne style of the mosques, you in 
that of the churches.’ Beyond this single reference 
we have nothing from wnich to form an idea of 
the mosque of Muhammad os a whole, or of its 
imitations. We shoU presently return to this. 

Of the sacred accessories belonging to the interior 
of a mosque, such as the niche for prayer (mihrab), 
the platform {dikka), etc., the only one which we 
can trace to Muhammad himself is the tninbar, or 
pulpit (Becker,' in Orientalische Studien Nbldeke 
geioidm. 331 f.). In ancient Arabia the minbar 
was the judge’s chair, but as Muhammad advanced 
from the position of judge to that of ruler, this 
originally very simple piece of furniture with its 
two steps became more and more of a throne. 
A fresco on the inner front wall of Qu?ak 'Amra 
r^resents one of the first Ehallfs, or perhaps 
Muhammad himself, seated on a throne. As thm, 
in vie'jv of the command against images, may well 
give rise to fruitful discussion, we give a reproduc- 
tion of it (fig. 1, p, 897). Over the enthroned 
figure is a baldachin with a Sufic inscription, 
^rilich is unfortunately so much abraded that 
only the closing words are now legible : ‘ May God 
grant him his reward, and have compassion upon 
him ! ’ The personage thus pictured — ■with red 
beard, and the saint’s nimbus about his head — 
must accordingly have been dead, and cannot have 
been,_as one might naturally think, the Klialif then 
reigning. The figure beside the throne holds the 
lance — a recognized emblem in Islhm to the present 
day a woman irith the nimbus is represented on 
the right, applauding. The design of the enthroned 
figure may be traced to the Christus-Pantohrator % 
in this case it Mdll then be the Qur’an, not the 
Gospels, upon which the left hand is placed. 
Beneath the great throne is seen the barge of the 
dead. At the tinie when this fresco was introduced, 


t.e. subsequent to 100 A.H., the minbar can scarcely 
have hadT the same appearance as ^at shown 
in the illustration. a matter of fact, the 
pattern furnished by Muhammad for the mosque 
and the minbar alike was framed ■with a view to 
mere utility, and the artistic elaboration thereof 
belongs entirely to a later period ; for Muhammad 
had even less interest than Jesus in the graphic 
arts. His attitude towards figure-painting was one 
of avowed hostility ; thus he once remained stand- 
ing before the house of 'A’isha until a curtain orna- 
mented with figures was removed, and he threatened 
those who made images with the dkest penalties 
in the world to come. It was therefore impossible 
that art in Isl6m should develop the same mdactic 
tendency as it did in early Christianity, in which 
the representation of figures was expressly utilized 
SU3 a means of instructing those who could not read. 

4. The Umayyads.-3t was under these rulers 
that foreign culture began to stream in upon IslSm. 
Even the mosque did not escape the general 
transformation, and its origins! demgn of simple 
convenience was left behind. The incentive to the 
deske for something more was Srst given by 
contaot with Christianity, At the conquest of 
Damascus, the principal church of the city, that 
of St. John, was divided. Apparently it had then 
the same form as now: a dome in the middle, 
contiguous basilicas to east and west, and a pillared 
court to the north fronting the whole. At first 
the Muslims laid claim only to one of the basilicas ; 
it was Walld I. (A.D. 705-716) who first transformed 
the entire edifice into a mo^ue. Of thk ‘ church- 
design ’ of mosque, except in Damascus, only two 
examples are nowknoivn, viz., the great mosque of 
Diarbekr, dating from the 12th cent., and that of 
Ephesus, from the 14th. Ite nucleus was a Chris- 
tian martyrium built over a pagan sanctuary, 
around which in time several churches were 
grouped, as was the case with the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, the church at Hola, the church at the 
tomb of Menas, and the twin-churches at Ephesus. 

The ‘mosque-design’ has no connexion with 
church architecture. It is certainly believed by 
some to be traceable to the plan of the forecourt 
attached to the Church of the Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem, of which the Muslims made a mosque for 
themselves ; but in reality the atrium, or forecourt 
of the Christian church, still corresponds most 
nearly to the ‘ court-design ’ -with the well in the 
centre. It is probably the case, however, that 
between the .Christian atrium and the Muham- 
madan mosque there is an intermediate form — 
some primitive Asiatic type, such as a court ■with 
hall adjoining. The mosque exhibits this type in 
purer form than the church ; the columnated halls, 
for instance, which enclose the court, grow more 
nnmeroim in the dkection of Mecca. Muhammad’s 
mosque in Medina was most probably of this form ; 
as it stands to-day it is quite in accordance ■with 
this supposition, though, of coarse, it has been 
several times re-constructed. 

The Umayyads, in building such mosques, had 
probably^ to avail themselves of columns taken 
from ancient or Christian ruins. Muhammad him- 
self had used palm-trunks, and had thus left no 
established precedent. The oldest mosques, or at 
least those which survive in their rudimentary 
form, such as the ruins of Baalbek and Bosra, the 
Amr mosque in Old Cairo, and the great mosques of 
Kairwan and Cordova, arei-irtual column-museums, 
Bomethum like the fa9adesof St. Mark’s in Venice. 
Such embellishments have only a negative bearing 
upon the characteristic quality of Muslim art. As 
M example of an interior constructed of columns 
from ancient and Christian buildings, we give a view 
of the mosque at Kairwan (fig. 2, p. 898). Here we 
see a forest of columns in front ; behind, to the right 
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of this, extends the entrance wall, beside which 
large chandeliers are suspended between the 
columns, the mid-passage running thence to the 
qibla. The arches run parallel to the line of this 
passage ; in this instance they are rounded, though 
as a general rule they are pointed, and dispropor- 
tionately high. The variously moulded capitals 
are linked together by ancliors, while a wooden 
roof is placed over the whole. Such was the preva- 
lent type of the Muslim place of worship in early 
times. 

From the 1st cent, A,H, come other two buildings. 
One of these, situated in Jerusalem, has long been 
know ; the other has been recently discovered by an 
Austrian research-party. The first, the Qubbab a§- 
Sahra upon the Temple hill, is not a mosque, but a 
memorial edifice. Above the rook mth its caves 
risesadomesupportedby four pillars, between every 
two of which stand three columns. Two circular 
passages with eight pillars, and two columns be- 
tween each pair of these, lead over bo the octagonal 
surrounding wall. Of the original fabric erected 
by 'Abd al-Malik in A.H. 72 (A.D. 691) very little 
remains; the columns still retain vestiges of the 
Cross upon the capitals, and must therefore have 
been taken from some Christian building, while 
the exceedingly valuable mosaics of the passage 
are of Persian origin. 

On the other hand, the second monument referred 
to, a secular structure known as Qu^air 'Amra, and 
situated in the desert adjoining Moab, is pure 
Syrian in character. Attached to a small bath is 
a hall roofed ^vith three parallel timnel-vaults, and 
showing on the south two apsidal chambers, the 
niche between them having a straight front-wall 
directly opposite the entrance. The structure as a 
whole recalls the type of tunnel-vaulted churches 
indigenous to the interior of Asia Minor. The 
paintings are most instructive, as has already been 
show m the case of the fresco of the enthroned 
figure illustrated in fig. 1 (p. 807), Th^ exhibit 
Umayyad art in the fiul current of the Hellenistic 
style; the frescoes of the bath-chambers might 
well be counted as ancient. The pictures in the 
hall are of far-reaching significance, furnishing 
the beat exemplification of the tendency which, 
while opposed to all worship of images, was again 
adopted oy the image-breakers in Constantinople, 
and which, after the example of the Assyrian relief, 
became associated rather with the portrayal of 
landscape, and of hunting and fishing scenes, in- 
stances of these being found likewise in the early 
Christian art of Syria and its ofishoots. 

We must now call attention to the fact that 
in 'Amra, among scenes of hunting, fishing, and 
bathing, there have been introduced two pictures 
which, from the standpoint of religion and ethics, 
may well evoke much controversy in the future. 
Upon the front wall of the niche, opposite the 
entrance, appears the figure of the man seated on a 
throne. But it is the other picture which calls for 
explanation from the Muhammadan point of view; 
its subject is the princes overthrow by Islam, viz., 
the Emperor of Byzantium, Chosroes of Persia, the 
Negus of Abyssinia, and Roderick of Spain. How 
are these pictures to be brought into accordance 
with the interdict against graphic representation, 
and in what sense are we to interpret them 7 The 
picture of the Khallf upon the throne undoubtedly 

f ives the impression of its being a devotional piece, 
nt that of the conquered princes can scarcely be 
explained in a similar way. 

The Umayyads have also in recent times been 
spoken of as the builders of a number of large and 
beautiful castles in the desert, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of 'Amra, but more towards the inhabited 
country. These have been made know chiefly 
by the large MeshltS. facade which the Emperor of 


Germany received as a gift from the Sultan and 
placed in the Berlin Museum. In these castles the 
present writer discerns structures so unmistakably 
of a Persian character as to suggest conditions 
ivhich would allow of a closer conne.xion uith Hira 
or North Mesopotamia. Both Meshita and Qa?r-at- 
Tuba are immense fortified royal seats, suirounded 
by groups of plots, and resembling those found in 
the Sasanian fabrics of Mesopotamia. Both are 
unfinished, and their respective porticoes bear the 
same kind of decorations, amongst which the 
Persian wing-palmette amid vine-tendrils charac- 
teristically recurs. 

5- The Abbasids. — The shifting of the centre of 
the Muslim world from Damascus to Baghdad had 
very important consequences for the development 
of ^aphic art, as the Syrian, i.e. the Hellenistic- 
Chnstian, factor now fell into the background, 
while the Oriental came to the front. In the 
latter, it is true, there is always a double strain : 
on the one hand the Assyro-Sasanian tradition, 
and on the other a drift in part still older, which 
may possibly have come in with the Parthians, 
and certainly found a channel in the immiCTation 
of sporadic parties, or even of whole tribes, of 
Turks from Central Asia to Persia and Baghdad. 
For the remote part of Western Asia this dnft has 
all the significance of a barbarian invasion of a 
long established civilization, such as was experi- 
enced by Rome at the hands of the Germans. The 
Turks and the Germans were in fact the emissaries 
of an inchoate ‘Hinterland’ culture, which had 
been quite overshadowed by the hothouse growth 
of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greek art, but which, 
when the representatives of the older refinement 
began to flag, came once more into the fore- 
ground. We must likeivise bear in mind the 
gradually weakening influence of early Christian 
art, as also the growing potencies of the Chinese 
factor. 

(a) Persian elements. — A. wholly unique type of 
mosque is found in Mesopotamia. Here again, 
indeed, we have the arcaded court, with the open 
hall lying towards Mecca, but, in keeping with 
the nature of the county, the supports are formed 
not of columns but of brick pillars. In consequence 
of this, and because walls, pillars, and arches are 
now uniformly ornamented ivith stucco-work, the 
mosque assumes a most characteristic appearance, 
known to us until recently only from a mosque in 
Cairo erected in c. 870 A.D. by the Tfllflnids, who 
came from Baghdad to Egypt. It has lately been 
shoivn, however, that the mosque of Ibn Tdl'in 
built upon the model of the mosque of Samarra, as 
had been stated by early Arabic -Nyriters. More- 
over, in AbU-Dilif, 16 km. to the north of Samarra, 
there still stands a mosque which agrees with that 
of Ibn TQlQn even in the number of its supports. 

Of this example of the unique eharacter of Mesopo- 
tamian mosques we give an illustration from the 
survey of General de Beylid, which shows the 
entrance-wall opposite the mihrab {fig. ?» P- 
Here we see pillars composed of brick, with heum- 
out ornamental niches, and united by arches, the 
springers of which still remain. The side arches 
leave the view open towards the surrounding wall 
of the mosque, and through the central arch appears 
the spindle-like minaret. , • , * 

Even this peculiar and_ fantastic minaret at 
Samarra has been copied in the mosque of Ion 
Tulttn at Cairo by the erection of a winding stair- 
case on the outside. Elsewhere the stair is tor 
the most part on the inside, and the minaret 
which is used for calling to prayer, is outwarmy 
smooth, whether rounded or quadrate, in tne 
period of the Ffttimids, buildings were constructea 
not only in the older style prevalent along tae 
Mediterranean seaboard, i.e. with columns ( 
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ashar), but also according to the Mesopotamian 
mode, i.e. with pillars (al-haJcam). In both stjdes, 
however, the ornamentation was of the same Kind. 
We shtJl return to this, but meanwhile we must 
speak of the accessories of worship. 

There is first of all the qihla, or the direction 
towards Mecca, whick is detennined by a niche 
{mihrab) in the wall, very small in comparison with 
the great apse of Christian churches, and aligned 
with one or two columns. Of the origin of the 
tnihrdbwe have no certain knowledge. Itappears to 
have been originally made of wood. In Cairo three 
ancient wooden niches with beautiful ornamenta- 
tion are still to be found. The typical form was 
already in use in the Khalifate epoch of Baghdad ; 
that period, at all events, exhibits the niche let into 
the wall, with bounding columns at the comers— -a 
design which emerged in the East in Hellenistic 
times, and which had gr^t vogue in the later 
period of ancient art, especially in Syria and Asia 
Minor. The graduated columnp porch es of W estem 
arohiteotiire likeuuse find their origin here. 

The minbar has always been constracted of wood, 
essays in marble or other substance being of the 
rarest occurrence. By 132 A.E., when all the pro- 
\’incial mosques received their minbars, it can hardly 
have retained its primitive form, and was ceitoinly 
of a difierent shape from that represented in the 
'Amra fresco. Its model was not the throne, but 
rather the Christian a7nbo, an approximation to 
which had gradually been developed. Numerous 
steps led up to the matform, and parapet and steps 
were richly endowed ■with ornaments. The oldest 
surviving minbar, that of the great mosque at Kair- 
V’an, is of plane-tree, brought from Baghdad by 
ihrfihim ibn al-Aghlab in 242 A.H. (fig. 4, p. 899). 

In order to convey a distinct impression of what 
the art of decoration as practised by the Abbasids 
in Mesopotamia could achieve, we pve an illustra- 
tion of the facade of the al-Aqmar mosque in 
Cairo, as discovered in recent years and reared 
(fig. 5, p, 900). According to the inscriptions, 
it dates from A.D. 1125. Here we already see 
the arrangement which also prevailed among the 
Seljuks <3 Asia Minor — a central risalit which 
stands in front of the two wings, and derives its 
principal embellishment from a lofty gate. "We 
do not as yet know the source of this design. 
It 'is all the more striking as we have before us 
only a false fafade, which has no inner apartment 
corresponding to it, but which is simply a high 
wall standing before an open court. Of still 
greater interest is the ornamentation upon the 
wall-surface. This contains designs whion in ail 
prohability were originally naturalized in the 
Orient as stucco-work, but which are here, in 
Egypt, transferred to the stone in common use. 
The portal-niche is connected with two smaller 
niches on a level with the ground-floor ; all three 
display in their arches shell-like tori of luxuriant 
outline. Here too appears, fully developed, one 
of the mam elements of Muslim decoration, viz. 
the stalactitt. "We find stalactites upon the side 
portals, taking the place of mussel-panelling, and 
also as a surface-decoration above the little 
niches beside the main porch, whDe they appear 
in tlieir proper and original function on the 
comers of the building, where in two roivs of niches 
one above the other they form a beak. The de- 
sign of the niche ivith inserted columns is often 
applied to the upper wall ; the little columns on 
the central risafit already show the bell-form 
which came with theTalilnids or the Fatimids from 
Persia to Egypt. Along the upper extremity of the 
fafade, which is filled out with ornaments of rosettes 
and lozenges, runs an inscription-frieze. 

The present writer regards these stalactites as a 
characteristic deposit of Muslim ethics in the fidd 


of graphic art. In them constructive restraint, i.e. 
the best and obligatory design, is surrendered in 
favour of a freakishness capable of endless varia- 
tion, which becomes all the more interesting by 
reason of the limitations laid doivn by the spatial 
form. The stalactite, rightly regarded, is of purely 
constructional origin. It served ori^ally, as a 
single niche, the same purpose for which the 
Byzantines used the so-ctdled pendentive, i.e. the 
iifling-out of the comer Avhich remains open when 
a round cupola is placed upon a square substme- 
ture. Forthis, later Hellenistic arcnitecture had a 
definite, mathematically accurate, solution in the 
sector of the vault of the circumscribed circle ; 
in Persia, on the other hand, the custom was to 
place a niche in the angle. Instead of the single 
niche, however, we occasionally find three, com- 
bined as already noticed in the case of the al-Aqmar 
mosque, or, more frequently, in the inverse position, 
one below and two above. Next a further row, 
of three, came to be added, thus making a group 
of six ; then a row of four, making ten, and so on. 
This embellishment of the cupola-wedge was trans- 
ferred to portal-niches, then to surfaces, and in 
this way was obtained an ornamentation which 
always indicates a terminal line or a transition (of. 
on this point the works of Bourgoin). 

This delight in the spinning out of fortuitous 
conceits likewise brought to maturity the second 
style of ornament typical of Muslim art, viz,, the 
arabesque. In this also the distinctive feature is 
that from a tiieme originally given — some natural 
object in the present case — certain elements are 
grouped by the imagination to imitate nature, and 
for this end new themes are introduced, with which, 
as with conventional numbers, endless combinations 
may be made. As th^resent writer has shown in 
the Jahrb. d.preuss. Kunstsamndung, xxv. (1904), 
327 f., the arabesque takes its inception from the 
ellenistic rune-branch. In the later period of 
ancient art this became the most popular pattern 
for striated or superficial decoration. The de- 
velopment towards the arabesque begins when the 
artist divests the vine-leaf of its natural form by 
superimposing other leaves, or a triad of globules, 
upon the diverging point of the ribs, or when, 
further, he makes tbe leaf tri-Iobed instead of five- 
lobed. But the actual transformation consists in 
the application to the vine-leaf of the lobate form 
which may really be described as the artificial 
flower of West-Asiatic art, i.e, the palmette. The 
vine-tendril moulded after the palmette — this is 
arabesque. The development proceeds in virtue of 
the fact that the palmette can be split up either 
into halvK or into single lobes ; while each of these 
lobes again may be expanded, and give rise to new 
ramifications. The fafade of A.D. 1125, in its de- 
taUs, furnishes illustrations of the initial stage of 
this whole development: here the branch shows 
more of the Persian than of the Arabian form. On 
the other hand, fig. 6 (p. 900), representing a wooden 
tablet in the K. Friedrich Museum in Berlin sup- 
posed to date from A.D. 1125, exhibits all the stages 
side by aide — the five-lobed vine-leaf with and 
without the grape-cluster, the trifolium, aD kinds 
of ramifying palmettes, and also the palmette itself 
with ornamental hranching. 

In this tablet the divided palmette in the centre 
is surrounded by a ten-angled star which obtrudes 
itself into the marginal bands both above and 
beneath. This brings us to the third class of speci- 
fically Muhammadan ornament, xiz,, polygonal lace- 
work. It fr already to be seen on a closer scrutiny 
of the Cairo fafade of A.D. 1125 — appearing as 
striated decorations in the lozenges of tne surface- 
niches, above to the left ; but here they show 
rather the older double-stripe design which was 
common also in ancient and Christian art. The 
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distinctively Muslim variety, as we think, shows 
in its origin the influence of the Turkish-Mon^olian 
nomadic races, wlio eventually brought the Khall- 
fate to an end (a.d. 1258). 

Before dealing further with this subject we may 
draw attention to the influence exerted upon the 
development of Muslim art by religion ana ethics 
— an influence revealing itself in the fact that the 
ornamentation of sacred buildings embraces no 
representation of living objects. The wonted 
Mesopotamian type of decoration consists in over- 
la 5 Tng the walls, pillars, and arches "with stucco 
ornaments. We are cognizant of no instance what- 
ever in which this architectural decoration contains 
the fig*ire of man, animal, or bird. The mosque of 
Ibn Tulun in Cairo ; the Church of Abhot Moses 
of Nisibis in the Syrian monastery of the Nitrian 
desert, which was stuccoed by Afesopotamian 
artists ; Alaqam 'Ali itself, on the Euphrates ; 
Samarra — in none of these have we a trace of a 
limng creature figured as an ornament. In this 
period, therefore, the commandment against the 
use of figures in sacred buildings would seem to 
have been stringently enforced. The ornaments 
are composed or half or whole palmettea, which 
are connected with one another by spiral designs, 
and thrown out by indentations so os to form 
independent configurations. To these arain are 
added designs wmch are traceable in the main 
to the stucco-technique in its capacity to suggest 
the dark effects of depth. Symbolical figures, 
such as were favoured by Sosanian and Christian 
art — the crescent, the star, the nung, etc. — are 
entirely absent so far as religious art is concerned. 
If we would adequately appreciate the authority 
thus attaching to the precepts of religion in the 
sphere of graphic art, we must keep before us 
the delight which the Orient has always found in 
the mystical and symbolical use of animal forms, 
as is in fact exemplified by the extreme frequency 
with which such figures are employed in the secular 
art of Islam itself. 

(b) Turkish elements . — One of the most singular 
notions atUl current, and one to be explained only 
on the ground that our vision has been deranged 
by our unmemorial habit of seeing everything in 
the light of Gneco - Roman institutions, is that 
the migratory races, whether Germans or Turks, 
were destitute of all art. This is to forget that 
the Goths brought with them into Italy a highly- | 
developed culture, acquired upon the Greek coast I 
of the Black Sea ; and the like holds good of the i 
peoples who forced their way from Central Asia 
into Persia, and who had tans passed through, 
or temporamy settled in, the long-civilized region 
beyond the Caspian Sea. Think of the discoveries 
in Hungary, telling of the time when the Magyars 
took possession of the country. This equestrian 
people came from the territories lying between the 
Altai and the Ural without coming into contact 
with Transoxiana ; nevertheless their taste in de- 
coration was well developed. How much more 
are we entitled to look for sesthetio proficiency 
amongst the peoples who hod not only lived at 
close quarters with the Samanids or the Ghaz- 
navids, but who, as, e.a., the Seljuks, had made 
themselves masters of tneir lands before they con- 
quered Persia and Asia Alinor. In Egypt the new 
conditions were ushered in under SaJadin, and con- 
tinued during the period of the Turkoman and 
Circassian Alamlaks, until, in 1617, the Turks 
proper gained the upper hand. 

It is worthy of remark that with the advent of 
the Turkish tribes are conjoined two types of 
building of which there are no surviving examples 
from Umayyad or early AbbSsid times : the large 
cupola-domed mausoleum and anew type of mosque- 
school, the madrasa. As regards the mausoleum. 


there is no doubt that it had already been roofed 
— by Constantine or even before his day— with 
cupolas. But a gigantic fabric of brick, such as 
the tomb of the Sultan Sanjar in Alerv, dating 
from 552 a.h. (a.d. 1157), is, of course, hardly to 
be compared with the finely articulated edifices of 
Christian times. We must never forget, however, 
that the tombs of the Umayyads were violated by 
the fanaticism of the Abbasids, or that the only 
tomb known to exist in the neiglibourhood of 
Baghdad, that of Zubaida, the favourite wife of 
Hariin al-Rasbid, bears a curious niche-pyramid, 
which hardly permits of comparison ivith the later 
buildings. It is true that pyramids are found also 
upon the mausoleums erected in A.D. 1162 and 
1186 by Seljuk Atabeks in Nakshevan, on the 
Perso-Armenian frontier, but these are supported 
by a dome-shaped vault, the walls of wmch are 
embellished mth polygonal ornaments of mosaic 
work in stucco bricks. One of the far-famed sights of 
Cairo is the Necropolis, the so-called Tombs of the 
Khalifs and Mamluks (fig. 7, p. 901), which in their 
picturesq^ue construction invite comparison with 
the massive forms of the pyramids on the opposite 
bank of the Nile. The mausoleums of Islfim are 
so arranged as to permit of being dwelt in by the 
family of the deceased at certain seasons of the 
year. An even more magnificent effect, however, 
than that of the Necropmis of Cairo is made by 
the sepulchral mound of Shah Zindah, near Samar- 
cand. The huge mausoleum of Timur (fA-D. 1405), 
which the terror-inspiring Mongol leader bad built 
in his lifetime, and which is now known as the 
Gur Emir, lends signal distinction to the whole 
district. As a work of art, however, it is sur- 
assed by the sepulchral mosque of Khudfiban- 
akhan m Sultaniya (A.D. 1304-1316), which, like 
the mausoleum at Alerv, presents on the outside 
an imposing arcade style of architecture. It can 
hardly be a mere matter of chance that these three 
most important sepulchral edifices should be found 
in the Caspian or Trans-Caspian area. 

The second architectural form which first came 
into general use subsequently to the incursion of the 
Turkish tribes, viz. the madrasa, likewise evolved 
a capacity of being applied to great monumental 
structures. An example of this type may be seen 
in the illustration (fig. 8, p. 901) of the mosque of 
Saltan Rasan in Cairo, erected in A.D. 1356-1359. 
It was the Ayyabids who instituted such college 
! houses in Egypt. The madrasa expresses the idea 
; that, in order to correspond with the four sects 
' of IslSm, four separate wings are required, viz. 
Madrasat al-Hanxfiya, aUShdfi'lya, al-^anbaliya, 
and al-Malikiya. This plan of associating four 
schools in one building was carried out in a very 
ingenious way, namely, by planting them_ respec- 
tively in the four angles of a cross, which was 
formed by four tunnel-vaulted arms converging 
upon the open central court. Were the tunnels 
of this cross all of equal length, and were a cupola 
placed over the small court, we might fail to d_i^ 
criminate between this form of building, m iM 
general plan at least, and the cruciform church 
with a &me. As, however, the central sq^re is 
open to the sky, and the four aisles are often ot 
very different lengths, such an identification is out 
of the question. We incline to believe that the 
plan of the madrasa is in its essentials of very 
remote origin. It is resorted to in the construc- 
tion of a gateway for the citadel of *Ammfin_ in 
Aloab, and was no doubt often used in Sasanian 
palaces. It is accordingly a Muslim construction 
only in so far as it has been transfereed to tne 
institution of the four sects, and elaboratod m 
accordance with the requirements t^reot (s« 

Architectdbe [Mnh. in Syria and EgyptJ, P- 
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This remarkable construction impresses the 
native of the West as being more decidedly 
Oriental than even the mosque. Picture these 
huge tunnels, vaulted mostly in the pointed style, 
and strengthened by the schools built into the 
comers like immense supports, and yet without | 
anything to sustain ; it is the spirit of the sta- 
lactite without architectonic motive, and of the 
vine-branch without the link with nature. Fur- 
ther, in Egypt at all events, there is something 
which must cause the utmost amazement, viz. 
the ‘ High Gate,’ or portal-niche. The niche of the 
mosque of Sultan ^tasanin Cairo, built in A.D. 1356- 
1359, c. 26 metres in height, has been cut out of a 
wall which rises 37 ‘70 metres above the level of 
the street, and is not accommodated to the main 
feature of the edifice as a whole, i.e. it does not 
correspond with the qibla, but has a relation to 
the line of the street, being placed in a comer 
obliquely to the longitudinal wall, so that any one 
entering the vestibule can reach the central court 
only by way of various narrow passages. W e might 
all the more expect to find an axial design in the 
main ornament, viz. that of the porch, as the 
immense dome of the builder of the mausoleum 
towers aloft exactly in the axis behind the tnihrab. 
This ignoring of systematic design is peculiar to 
Egypt, and is not found, so far as the present 
writer knows, in other Muslim lands, while, 
especially in Asia Minor, the madrasa is always 
arranged symmetrically about the central axia._ 

Meanwhile we must say something regarding 
other innovations, which make their appearance 
subsequently to the ascendancy of the Central 
Asiatic element in the Muslim world. The astonish- 
ing groivth in the popular use of polygonal orna- 
mentation already touched upon may possibly be 
attributed to the preference ifor geometrical de- 
coration which is characteristic of nomads. Even 
upon the minhar of Kairwan, constracted probably 
in Baghdad in 242 A.H. (fig 4, p. 899), the double- 
striped lace-work in straight or curved lines so 
largely predominates that we can scarcely reconcile 
its vogue with our wonted conceptions of Sosanian 
and early Muslim art, in which it is rather the pal- 
metto that prevails. But, by the time when the 
Oriental element re-emerged from the obscurity in 
which it had been embedded for centuries, HeUen- 
istic art must already have returned, more de- 
cisively than ever, to the style of the geometrical 
lace-work. This reversion to the primitive, then, 
finds ample scope for development among the 
nomads from Central Asia, whose taste was still in 
thrall to the lace-work, as to the material generally, 
and to caprice. 

Since, in the art ancillary to the cultns, lace-viork 
takes the place of animal ornament, it demands 
some notice at this point. As an illustrative 
example, we reproduce a detail of the minbar 
(A.D. 1168-1169) of the al-Aq§a Mosque in Jeru- 
salem (fig. 9, p. 902). Here we have a pece of work 
in wood and ivory, by an artizan from Aleppo, so 
complicated in its construction as to be hardly 
intelligible to Europeans. We perceive arabesques 
of ivory in the middle of both the vertical mold- 
ings. On either side are polygonal decorations, 
coinpoaed of purfled moldings in wood and 
fillings^ of ivory. _ From the corners which form 
the foci of the main lines we may he able to infer 
the class of polygon upon which any particular 
play of lines is designed — whether it is the 
hexagon, the one mainly resorted to, or some other 
fundamental figure. The discovery of this, how- 
ever, merely gives us the key; the endlessly 
varied ways in which the purfled Mlets intertwine 
and intersect, leaving, in ordered repetition, free 
spaces, which in turn are filled up with relief 
arabesques or coloured inlaid work, can scarcely 


be resolved. All this is an expression of the same 
exultation in elaborating designs obtained mathe- 
matically or fortuitously as was to be seen in the 
case of the stalactite. The fly-leaves of the Qur’an 
exhibit first-rate examples of such artifices. There, 
indeed, they are in their right place, as in them and 
in the caligraphic amplification of the witing a 
compensation had to be found for the absence of 
the human form. 

(c) Chinese elements , — ^We are not accustomed to 
regard China as the source of a contribution to 
Muslim art. Chinese elements, nevertheless, may 
already have found admission in Syria, as they 
certainly did, more powerfully, in Persia, and 
finally, m all probability, through the influence of 
the on-coming Turks. From early notices of silk 
as a Chinese product, and of silk materials in 
Eg3T>t and in medirevaJ Europe, it is easy to show 
that in the later ancient and the Christian period 
there was commercial, intercourse between Syria 
and China. In Persia during the Abbasid dynasty 
the influence of China begins to be felt even in 
architecture, and unmistakable evidences of this 
influence are seen in the Talisman Gate of Baghdad, 
completed in 618 A.H., as well as in two reliefs of 
^vinged figures dating from about the same time. 
These works become intelligible only in the light 
of facts which were afterwards made plain by 
the Oriental carpet. Thus both the examples 
just cited as bearing upon the field of architecture 
find their immediate explanation in the enormous 
carpet now in the possession of the Emperor of 
Austria and known as the ’Vienna Hunting Carpet,’ 
The illustration of this (fig. 10, p. 902) shows, 
in the borders, winged genii, and, in the angles of 
the inner field, the Chinese dragon struggling with 
the phoenix. The manner in which the plant- 
designs and the Chinese cloud-design are wrought 
out leave us in no dubiety regarding their origin. 
Yet the carpet was manufactured in Persia, as is 
evinced, to say nothing of the workmanship, by 
the hunting scenes in the inner field, where Persians 
with turbans and heron-feathers are shown on 
horseback engaged in the chase. Chinese traits 
are visible also in the drawing of the figures. 

This brings ns to the most interesting fact of all 
in the devmopment of Perso-Muslim art, viz. the 
resuscitation of figure-representation as a result of 
Chinese influence. Heference has already been 
made to the illumination of Qnr’fin manuscripts, 
from which figures are entirely absent. This does 
not entitle ns, of course, to assume their absence 
from other classes of literature. There exist, 
however, a few miniature manuscripts which are 
decorated in the style usual in Armenian and 
Coptic writings. But the great majority of Persian 
illuminated manuscripts, and precisely those which 
are most valuable in an artistic sense, display alike 
in landscape and infignre the identical type or repre- 
sentation which, jndgingirom the earliest Japanese 
and Chinese works or aft of the class that imitates 
natnre,,we recognize as belonging specifically to the 
Far East. Moreover, as recent researches make it 
credible that the cavalier and love poetry of the 
earlier medieeval period in Europe caught fresh 
stimulus from the Perso-Muslim world with which 
it came into touch on Spanish ^ound, it cannot but 
amaze us to encounter, in Persian manuseripte, 
iUustrated wdth designs developed in China, the 
very spirit known to ns direct^ in our oivn literary 
histoiy. In one province of Muslim art, therefore, 
viz. the secular, a sphere is found for a creative 
impulse which works freely in the expression of all 
human feeling, thus forming a vivid contrast to 
the sacred art which was fettered to the interdict 
against ‘ graven images.’ 

The case is somevmat diflerent in regard to the 
portrayal of animals and animal fights, banting 
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and drinking scenes, planets, Alexander upon the 
dragon-chariot, and the like, as seen upon the 
so-called Mossul-bronzes, from the middle of the 
12th cent, and onwards. It is possible that 
the technique seen in those vessels derived its 
inspiration from Central Asia, while Chinese de- 
signs likemse occur sporadically; but in the 
main the impulse towards the representation of 
figures must be traced to Persian Christians, On 
this hypothesis alone can we explain the adop- 
tion of the late Hellenistic picture-cycle, and, in 
particular, the introduction of scenes from the life 
of Christ, which were designed for the apartments 
of Muslim princes. Consequently, the figures por- 
trayed must be interpreted, not in the etmcal 
spirit of Hellenie-Christian symbolism, but as 
purely decorative. The primitive Oriental inter- 
pretation of the animal fight, as symbolical of the 
conflict between good and evO, is simply lost. 

6. I^ter developments. — The great mass of the 
Muslim memorials of art emanates from the period 
after the Turkish tribes gained the absolute lord- 
ship of the civilized regions originally permeated 
by the Syro-Persian spirit. Art was now devoted 
more than ever to purposes of representation and 
embellishment. It is therefore very remarkable 
that what have come doivn to us from this relatively 
late epoch are mainly mosques and mausoleums, 
not pmaces, the Alhambra being the only one of 
its class. It would appear that at this time places 
of worship alone were built 'for eternity,’ t.e. of 
durable material. In the Seljuk kingdom of Icon- 
ium (Konia) in Asia Minor this material was piinci- 
pally stone. The mosques and madrasas of Konia 
and Sivas have magnificent fa9ades of the same, or 
of an incomparably richer, stylo than the facade 
of the al-Aqmar mosque ^ven in fig. 5 (p. 900). 
The madrasa approximates more to the type of the 
arcaded court. ^ Persia the predominant build- 
ing material was brick. The result was that every 
variety of the art of facing was resorted to, the , 
walls being veneered with stucco or many-coloured 
bricks, or covered mth faience mosaics. The native 
soil of such things was not Mesopotamia or Iran 
alone, but, as in the case of so many other features i 
of Muslim art, Trausoxiana, There, in Samarcand : 
and Bokhara, the most marvellous erections of the 1 
Mongols are found standing to this day. i 

An altogether peculiar position in Muslim art 
was taken oy the Osmanlis, from the time that they 
obtained possession of Constantinople. It was the 
Church or St. Sophia that roused them to rivalry, 
so tWt in Stamboul we meet for the second time 
with mosques of Christian design, as Damascus 
furnished us with the earliest examples. The 
Osmanlis, in fact, bring to completion what had 
been aspired to by the great architects of Asia 
Minor m the inception of antique art at Con- 
stantinople, viz. the construction of edifices on a 
scale of amplitude hitherto unknown. We feel 
unable to decide whether it was intensity of 
religious emotion that gave the incentive to 
the stupendous domes in Stamboul, rising above 
enclosures that yield a total impression of such 
magnificence as is unparalleled in the Renaissance 
and Barocco structures of the West. We may 
assert without misgiving that the mosques asso- 
ciated with the Church of St. Sophia exhibit that 
ideal form which, since Bramante’s time, has been 
sought in the all-round efiect of stately interiors. 
Thus Islam at length achieved what lay originally 
far beyond its range : it gave the crowning touch w 
the development of the art of architecture which had 
evolved its designs from a Hellenistic foundation. , 
A second triumph was won for Isl&m by the too | 
little known memorials of art in India. Here j 
again Muslim art accommodated itself to the 
indigenous forms — a process rendered all the more ' 


easy as the ground-plan and elevation of the 
mosque, and even the fantastic play of orna- 
mentation, had already been fully evolved in 
pre-Muhammadan India, thougli, naturally, in a 
style different from that of Western Asia. The 
magnificence of the plan of arrangement in the 
Indian mosque constructions is almost without 
parallel. It is also in India that we fihd palaces 
oi vast configuration dating from Muhammadan 
times, and thus furnishing the necessary supple- 
ment to the secular art so slenderly represented in 
the Mediterranean region. 

The Alhambra . — To Europeans the Alhambra 
represents the sum and substance of Muslim art, 
and, in point of fact, it is really such, so far as 
the province of secular art is concerned. There is 
one thing, however, which we must not forget — a 
fact of decisive import for the ethical value of the 
whole structure, viz. that the Alhambra must be re- 

f arded, not as an independent work of architecture, 
ut as a component part of the natural environ- 
ment, which IS always taken into account in the 
secular art of Islam, and which, in the case before 
us, is a park encircling the whole risingground 
about the main hUl. _ We may gain an idea of the 
wide expanse sometimes given to such enclosures 
from the Conca d’oro beside Palermo, where the 
paJoce-CTOunds embrace the chateaux of Zisa, 
Cuba, Favara, and Monreale ; note, however, that 
a different style was adopted by the Normans in 
the construction of their dwelling-place, that, 
namely, of the fortified stronghold. But in the 
citadel of Granada we meet with open courts, 
enclosed by lath-and-plaster work, which has been 
preserved as if by a miracle. The first court, called 
the Court of the Myrtles, still retains its garden* 
like character ; while in the second, the Court of 
the Lions (fig. 11, p, 903), the fountain in the centre 
sends out babbling streams which flow into the halls. 

Then the glittering wealth of ornaments, with 
their lustrous colours and their puzzling variety of 
form 1 The principal designs, the stalactite, the 
arabesque, and the polygon, make their appearance 
here once more, though employed with a more 
uniform omateness than in the earlier style of art. 
The kind of workmanship, however, to which all 
this exuberance of beauty has been applied, ex- 
plains why it is the Alhambra alone that has 
survived ; the arches which are finished m such a 
splendid style of architecture have nothing at all 

to sustain ; they consist simply of wood and plaster, 

like an ornamental sign-board. The structures 
which lie behind this embellishment are of a very 
simple kind, and characteristic of the race which 
produced them. 

The inscriptions of the Alhambra reveal a au^ 
prisingly intimate relation between spectator and 
ornament. Just as the Turks had the faculty of 
giving individuality to each one of a long senes 
of fountains, so the Moors must have had a toe 
sense of the language of ornamentation. The m- 
scriptions pertaining to the various^ portions of the 
great fabric, as well sis to the various omaiMnts, 
famish suggestive introductions to these. 
for example, upon a niche at the entrance "he 
H al l of the Ambassadors appear the words which 

Schack has translated thus : mn 

•lUoh hat d»8 Kfinstlen Hand grestickt, wle eln 0«w»nd Toa 

Und^iSt'dai Dladam b«*etrt mit bUtzsndem GerctaeMs ; 

So wle der Thron der Jiingen Br»ut rtrahl ich In hellem 

Doch^brin^^'^liSh’ref OlUck ala er, aa weicbt nod wechftlt 

SuohTacts of observation prompt the “9’^ 
whether the ethical significance of MnhaiMadm 
decorative art is not of a higher order ttian we 
commonly suppose. It is oar hope that tne 
scientific research which is only now bemg vigor- 
ously applied to the field of Mnslun art in general. 
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may in course of time yield fuller information on 
the Bubjeot than we have been able to give here. 
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ART (Persian). — Persian art has developed more 
on the utilitarian side in connexion with the manu- 
facture of rugs, draperies, embroideries, pottery, 
brass-work, and decorative tiles, than along the 
more purely lesthetic lines of sculpture and paint- 
ing. Sculpture, in fact, had no chance to develop 
further in Persia after the Muhammadan conquest, 
for the teachings of the Prophet, even as modified 
by the Shi'ite views, to which the Iranians adhere, 
are adverse to representing objects that have ani- 
mate life, and tne Qur’an expressly forbids the 
making of graven images (cf., however, preceding 
art, esp. p. 876 f.). In respect to sculpture, there- 
fore, the Arab invasion marks a sharp line of 
division between the old rdgime and the new; 
but in other respects the history of Persian art 
may be traced with a fair degree of continuity 
for nearly twenty-five centuries. 

The chief eras in the national history of the 
country, which it is found convenient to follow in 
a study of its art, have already been characterized 
in the article Architectdee (Persian) as ; Early 
Iranian and Median period (before B.C, 650), 
Achsemenian (B.C. 550-330), Seljuk and Parthian 
(B.C. 330-a.D. 224), Sasanian (A.D. 224-661), and 
Muhammadan (A.D. 661 to the present day). As 
sculpture practically died out with the hluslim 
conquest, it may be appropriate to treat its history 
first, and then take up metal-work, the fictUe or 
ceramic arts, art in textile fabrics, decorative 
designs, and pictorial representation. 

I. Sculpture and carving. — (o) We know noth- 
ing definite in regard to sculpture or the state of 
the plastic art during the Early Iranian period, 
that is to say, prior to the 7th cent. B.c. Even 
if wo consider that the Avesta in a manner repre- 
sents that era of antiquity, we nevertheless can 
find in it no specific allusions to sculpture, unless 
ive are to accept the theory, which has been 
advanced by some scholars, that images of the 
divine beings Vohu Manah (the Zoroastrian arch- 
angel of Good Thought) and Axdvi Stira Anahita, 
or Anaitis (goddess of the heavenly waters), may 
possibly be referred to in Vcndidad, xix. 20-25, 
descriptive of cleansing, and Vas/it, v. 126-129, 
describing the appearance of the divinity. Such 
an interpretation of the text, however (especially 
in the former of the two passages), is more than 
doubtful, even if we concede that images of these 
divinities were knoum in Strabo’s time (Geot/. xv. 
114). _ It is indeed possible that some of the bronze 
figurines and small terra-cotta images that are 
now and then found in primitive bunal-places, or 
unearthed in such excavations ns those by Dieu- 
lofqy and de Morgan at Susa (J. de Morgan, Mi- 
moires — Bccherches archiologiques, i., viii., Paris, 
1000, 1905), may go back to a remote Iranian age, 
but no truly archaic sculpture of any size has vet 
been found. 

(6) _A similar uncertainty prevails with regard 
to kindred objects attributed to the Median 
ope, and also with regard to the huge stone lion 
at Haniadan. This statue is executed in the 
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round, like the bull at Babylon and the tauro- 
cephalio capitals at Babylon (Dieulafoy, L'Art 
antique de la Perse, Paris, 1884-^5, vol. iii. p. 13). 
Its age is a matter of debate. A thousand years 
ago Mas'Qd! (d. 951 A.D.) ascribed its origm to 
Alexander the Great, while Yaqut (c. 1220 A.D.) 
placed it much earlier ; and a number of modem 
scholars are inclined to assign the statue to the 
Median period (Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
New Yom, 1906, pp. 151-162). 

(c) The oldest identified sculpture of the Achm- 
menian period is the bas-relief figure of Cyrus the 
Great at Murghab, the ancient Pasargadie. This 
image (which Weissbach claims to be a representa- 
tion of Cyrus the Younger) must certainly have 
been prior to B.C. 525, when Darius succeeded 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, and transferred the 
royal capital to Persepolis. The figure is carved 
in low relief upon a large monolith slab, and is 
conspicuous both by reason of the curious crown, 
with Egj'ptian affinities, that surmounts the_ mon- 
arch’s head, and because of the four magnificent 
wings that rise and droop from the king’s shoulders 
— a feature borrowed from Assyro-Babylonian art. 
The image of Darias sculptured above his own 
inscription at Bisitun, or Behistan, may be dated 
some time before B.c. 600, and the panel on which 
it is carved likewise represents figures of the 
king’s two chief retainers, together with portraits 
of Gomates, or the pseudo-Smerdis, and tne other 
eight pretenders to the throne. Above the head 
of Darius floats an image of the god Auramazda 
(Ormazd) presenting him with the circle of sove- 
reignty, or the guardian spirit of the king, as the 
modem Parsis prefer to interpret the image. ^ The 
god is represented as a bearded figure, wearing a 
cylindrical head-dress, with horns, sunnounted by 
the disc of the sun, and as swinring in a huge 
circle from which proceed rays of fight (King and 
Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscriptions of 
Bchistun, London, 1907, pp. xxii-xxiii). _ The 
whole device shows the influence of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Of similar character are the_ carvungs 
around the tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
and upon the palace walls at Persepolis and_ Susa. 
In several of these the king is represented in the 
attitude of adoring Auramazda, or with his throne 
supported by subject nations ; but the most spmted 
of tlie bas-reliefs are those which portray Darius 
in combat with real or mythical monsters — a motif 
borrowed, in like manner, from Assyro-Babylonian 
art. The same is true of the statues of Xerxes, 
Artuxerxes i., 11 ., iil., and Darius U., in. (so far as 
we can identify them) ; but the finest of all the speci- 
mens of the sculptoris art under the Achasmenians 
is the frieze of the stylobate of Xerxes’ audience- 
hall at Persepolis, representing the vassal nations 
bearing tribute to the Great King. Of imposing 
grandeur, likewise, are the gigantic winged bulls 
Avitb human faces, in Assyrian style, guarding the 
Portal of Xerxes through which his audience-hall 
was approached (see art. Architecttube [Persian]). 
The influence that was exercised in general upon 
Persian art by Assyria and Babylonia during the 
Achffimenian period may be seen at a glance by 
looking over the illustrations in the standard works 
on Persepolis and Susa mentioned at the end of 
this article. 

[d] In the interregnum, or Seljuk period, that 
foil owed after Alexander’s invasion (B.C. 330-250) 
and during the Parthian period, little progress 
was made in sculpture, save that the Greek impress 
supplanted the Assyro-Babylonian influence, as is 
endent from the Gnecizing tendency seen in the 
bas-relief heads on the pOasters of the palace- 
temple at Hatra, and in certain characteristics of 
the carved bases of the columns at Kangavar, if 
that temple be ascribed to the Parthian age — a 
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matter that is douhtfitl. The principal piece of may be traced by the issues from the mint of each 
Parthian sculpture, however, belongs to the middle successive ruler down to the present day, when 
of the period, and is that chiselled on the panel the nickel shahl (worth less than a halfpenny), 
of (^tarzes (A.D, 46-51) at the base of the inscribed on one side with the Lion and the Sun, 
Belustan Rock, Its mutilated condition, due to as the national emblem of Persia, and on the other 
the fact that at some time in the first half of the with a device in Perso-Arabic script giving its 
19th cent, a tablet was incised into its very middle, denomination, is as modem in appearance as if it 
renders it difficult to judge of the workmanship, bad been made in a European mint, 
but the style and execution appear to show distinct 3 . Metal-work. — Owing to the mineral resources 
traces of Roman art. of the kingdom, the art of the metal-worker may 

(e) Under the Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 224-661), he regarded as one of the oldest in Persia (of. 
Persian sculpture received further inspiration from Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur tm Altertum, Erlangen, 
Roman art through the hands of Byzantine crafts- 1882, pp. 146-148, 388-390). Specimens have been 
men, and gave no mean promise of higher develop- preserved in sufficient number to show the de- 
ment ; but this was abraptly cut short by the velopment of this phase of art from Achsemenian 
iconoclastic Arabs when they swept over the land times, illustrated, for example, by the discoveries 
with their Muslim hosts. In stylo, Sasanian art at Susa and the finds on the Oxus, dowi to the 
is bold, though rather heavy, like that of its pre- present day, when the brass-beaters of Isfahan and 
decessors, and is marked by a superabundance the coppersmiths of Kashan turn out some of the 
of_ decorative motifs, especially in the form of finest examples of artistic workmanship in the 
crimped streamers floating from the shoulders of form of lamps, trays, dishes, bowls, pitchers, or 
some of the figures, or hanging from chaplets held damascened armour, that can be found anywhere, 
in the hand. _ The examples of Sasanian sculpture The various pieces of Achsemenian jewellery to 
are comparatively numerous, and may best be seen he seen in the museums of Europe — the nail- 
in the series of seven massive bas-reliefs carved studded Parthian helmet in the British Museum, 
below the Achremenian tombs at Naksh-i-Rustam, two beautiful cups of the Sasanian king Clios”oes 
or again at Naksli-i-Rajah near Persepolis, at 11 . in the Cabinet des M^dailles in Paris, one of 
Shapur in the south of Persia, at Susa in the them embossed in silver, the other enamelled mth 
south-west, Taq-i-Bustan in the west, and near gold — together with manjr beautiful examples of 
the plain of Salmas in the north-west. The finest Iranian metal-work of various ages to he found in 
among them are the carvings in the grottos at the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, may be cited as 
Taq-i-Bustan, near Kermanshali. They represent typical of the range and scope •wffiich Persia had in 
scenes from the life of Khusru Parviz, or Cliosroes this branch of artistic production, 

II. (A.D. 690-628), and are ascribed by popular 4 . Fictile arts, porcelain, earthenware, and 
tradition to the chisel of Farhfid, the royal sculptor, ceramics. — The artistic sense which Persia de- 
whose love for Shlrin, the king’s beautiful favourite, veloped from the earliest times in fashioning and 
brought ruin upon the gifted artist. At Tfigi-i- decorating earthenware objects, and in the making 
Bustan and in two of the Persepolitan Sasanian of beautiful tiles for practical and omamentca 
sculptures, it is thought that the figure of the purposes, is worthy of high praise. _ In fact, it 
god Ormazd, or possibly of the female divinity would be impossible to cite any rival for the 
Anaitis, is represented. wonderful frieze of archers, and the lion-frieze 

(/) From tlie middle of the 7th cent., when the discovered by Dieulafoy at Susa, which show the 
Sasanian power fell before Islam, Persia produced height to which art in the making and_ colouring 
no more sculpture, although there was an attempt of tiles had been developed even in earlier Achie- 
at a revival of it in the beginning of the 19th nienian times. If kindred specimens of Parthian 
cent., when Fath Ali Shah (1798-1835) caused and Sasanian tiles be missing, it is only because 
himself to be immortalized in stone at Rai (near they have not been preserved ; for the art was not 
Teheran) and elsewhere. His sculptures show lost, as is proved by the beautiful turquoise tiles 
certain survivals of the style of Sasanian times, on the domes of the mosques from the beginnmg 
hut are combined with thoroughly modem traits, of the Muhammadan era down to the present time. 
One of the two panels at Rai portrays the king in On the other hand, the remarkable skill which the 
the act of spearing a lion, and is spirited in execu- Persians possessed in imparting to their tiles and 
tion. Unfortunately, it was carved over the space plaques a metallic glint or lustrous sheen, known 
occupied by an old Sasanian sculpture, which was as the refet mitallique, has unfortunately been 
destroyed to make room for it. lost, since it died out some time during the loth 

2 . Seals, gems, and coins. — Closely connected cent., and attempts to restore it have thus far met 
with the glyptic art in its larger application is with the poorest success. For that reason 
the more minute skill shown in the cutting of seals old tiles and plaques that display the metallic 
and gems or the sinking of dies for coins. The lustre are rare, even though broken fragments are 
use of seals and cylinders from the earliest times still being dug up in the ruins of Eai, the city 
is well kno\vn, and is sufficiently illustrated by the which seems most of all to have developed this 
archaic finds made at Susa by de Morgan (op. cit. peculiar product. t t ti. 

viii. 1-27) ; but if we are insufficiently supplied With reference to the early development 01 the 
with evidence for the Early Iranian and Median ceramic art in pottery and earthenware, it may he 

eras, there are enough Achaemenian seals and said that some of the emde jars and bowls exhumea 

carved gems to show the height to wliicli artistic from the ash-liills at Urumiah (see Jackson, 1 ersia, 
execution in small carvings was carried in ancient pp. 90-98), like those found by Henri de ^lor^an m 
days. The art lias never been lost, for we can archaic burying-grounds in Gilan and 

trace its development all the way through the J, de Morgan, 2l6m. riii._ 251-342), may date iro 

Parthian and Sasanian ages, and no Persian to-day the Early Iranian or Median period, or even ' 
is without his signature handsomely engraved on The potter’s art, moreover, is mentioned , 
a seal for ordinary use. A similar form of skill Avesta (Vend. ii. 32, viii. 84), and fraOTcncs 
was needed in the cutting of dies for coins, as jugs and earthenware vases, with coloured trace 

illustrated in the Achmmenian period by the as a decorative design,^ have been found in a • 

daries from the mint of Darius. The coins that ance as specimens of fictile art J'*'® , . 

were current under the Parthian rulers indicate to period. Tlie same is true of the Partiiian r 
what an e.vtent Greek influence aflected Iranian discovered at Warka; and noteworthy amon^r 
art, and from that time onward the various changes are the Parthian so-called ‘slipper-comns. 
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of a beautiful green glazed ware, and decorated 
Avith a somewhat stiff small human figure, repeated 
a number of times. The Sasanian fondness for 
elaborate decoration, as evidenced in the intricate 
designs and flower patterns on capitals of columns 
and in the ornamentations at Tag-i-Bustan, was 
shown also in their ceramic work ; for it is still 
possible to pick up among ruins like those of the 
Sasanian fire-temple, or aiash-Kadah, near Isfahan, 
pieces of jars ana bricks with decorative markings 
that show an artistic sense ; and the potter’s arj^ 
well known to all through Omar Khayj’am, is 
actively practised to-day. 

During the earlier centuries after the Muham- 
madan occupation, Persia’s art in faience (for, 
strictly speaking, there is no true Persian porce- 
lain) is bmieved to have received considerable im- 
petus through importations brought from China 
and through Chinese artizans settling in Iran. 
But, whatever may have been the extent of that 
influence — and the influence was not without 
reciprocity — Persian faience never lost its marked 
natmnal characteristics in shape, colour, and de- 
sign. In regard to glass, we know that the glass- 
worker’s trade is referred to in the Avesta {Vend. 
viii. 85, yamo-pacika), and specimens of glass, 
dating back to a comparatively early period, are 
extant. Glass vials, thought by some to have been 
lachrymatories, were found among the Parthian 
ruins at Warka, and the glass portions of the 
gold-enamelled cup of Chosroes II. show that the 
artistic uses of glass were well known under the 
Sasanians ; while the emploj’ment of tiny facets of 
mirror glass in the interior decorations of sumptuous 
houses has long been a favourite means of orna- 
mentation in Persia. Glass bottles, vases, jars, 
and urns, generally of a bluish colour, are found 
in almost every age down to the present, although 
the glass that is used in Persia to-day is almost 
whofiy imported from Europe. 

5 . Textile fabrics : rugs, draperies, and em- 
broideries. — The art by which Persia is best 
knorni in modem times is the manufacture of 
beautiful textile fabrics — rugs, carpets, draperies, 
and embroideries. We may presume that the art 
of mg-making was fully developed in Achremenian 
times, since Themistocles, according to Plutarch 
(Thcmht. xxix. 3), when first prwented before 
Xerxes or Artaxerxes, illustrated his meaning by 
a simile dranm from the intricate patterns of a 
Persian carpet ; and tliere is little reason to doubt 
that rugs were used both on the floors and for 
ornamental hanging in the royal palaces at Perse- 
polis and Susa. The employment, moreover, of 
archaic designs, banded down by tradition in the 
rag -maker’s conservative art (for e.xample, con- 
ventionalized forms of the tree of life), points back 
to the greatest antiquity. The carpet industry 
is to-day widely spread throughout Persia, and 
among the places that are thought to produce the 
best ruM, Both in quality and style, are the dis- 
tricts of Kurdistan, Khorasan, and Kerman. Ani- 
line dyes from Europe and Occidental patterns and 
designs are unfortunately finding their way in to 
corrupt the purity of this OrientiU art, but a strong 
endeavour is being made to preserve its native in- 
tegrity and ancient prestige — a prestige recognized 
in all the numerous works pu wished in the West 
on the subject of Oriental rugs. Among Persia’s 
textile arts is the weaving by hand of soft white 
and brown felts (Mod. Pers. namad) for mats, 
cloaks, and saddle-cloths. The art is ns old as the 
time of the Avesta jcf. At. nemata-. Vend. viii. 1, 
i.x. 46), and it is still carried on in many parts of 
the countrj’, more especially at Hamadan, Isfahan, 
and Yazd. Mention should also be made of richly 
embroidered Peisian sliaw’.s, delicate fabrics -with 
elaborate designs in needlework, heainly embossed 


brocades, ornamental draperies and bangngs, and 
silks of various colours and fineness of texture. 
Among the oldest specimens of such fabrics are 
the examples of Sasanian textile M'ork in the 
Arehepiscopal Museum in Cologne, Germany, and 
in the temple of Horiugi, near Kioto, Japan (of. 
Miinsterberg, Japanische Kunstgeschichte, Bruns- 
wick, 1907, p. 118, pi. 14). The introduction and 
development of the textile arts as well as other 
arts of Persia were ascribed by Firdausi (A.D. 1000) 
to the legenda^ king Jamshid, who lived in the 
golden age of (ran (see Firdausi, ed. Vullers and 
Landauer, Leyden, 1877, i. 23, 24 [tr. Mohl, Paris, 
1876, i. 34-36; tr. Warner, London, 1906, i. 32- 
33J). 

6 . Painting, decorating, desigfning, and the art 
of penmanship. — Although painting cannot be 
called one of Persia’s special arts, the wonderful 
efiects in colour and decorative design that were 
obtained by the Achsemenian artists, as shown by 
the tile-work discovered in ancient Susa, prove 
conclusively how highly developed in early times 
were theirmsthetic sense and their productive skill. 
Allusion has already been made several times to 
the artistic manner in which they still know how 
to employ colour and ornamental patterns even in 
connexion with objects of ordinary everyday use. 
How far the paintei-’s art had advanced in Sasanian 
times among the Manichseans (for Mani was a 
painter as well as the founder of a great religious 
sect) liM recently been illustrated by the remark- 
able finds made in Turkestan ^ the eiraedition 
sent out from Berlin by the German Emperor 
WUliam ii. As a rule, the Persiane do their best 
work when painting portraits and flowers, while 
their landscape work and perspective composition 
are but mediocre. Their best pictures, in fact, are 
those on a small scale, like the miniature portraits 
on papier mdchd writing-cases and lacquered boxes, 
or on the enamelled porcelain tops of tobacco pipes ; 
or, again, in decorative designs of roses on book- 
covers, for the making of which they are especially 
noted. 

One art, however, is carried to perfection in 
Persia ; it is caligraphy, or the art of beautiful 
handwriting. Originally this accomplishment as 
an art may owe ranch to Muhammadanism, but 
nowhere else are to be found such beautiful 
specimens of chirography, whether minute or 
large, as in Persia ; and no other people are so 
skilled in using their alphabet for decorative 
urposes, as may be seen from the graceful ara- 
esques tT-ined about the domes and minarets 
of tlie mosques, or interlaced into monograms of 
wonderful intricacy. To ■nuite a good hand is an 
essential part of culture among the Persians, and a 
number of well-known authors were masters of 
caligraphy. Not only so, but skilled scribes have 
devoted infinite time to copying in luxurious style 
the compositions of famous Persian poets, and their 
manuscripts are in themselves works of art. 

7 . Influence of Persian art — The influence of 
Assyria and Babylon, of Greece and the Homan 
Empire, upon Persian art and architecture during 
the early and medimval periods has already been 
referred to more than once. The fact has also 
been pointed out that Persia made these borrow- 
ings_ and importations thoroughly her own. In 
mediajval and later times Persia was influenced 
by (and influenced) China in ceramic art, and 
in the non-Muhammadan representation of living 
beings in paintings and the like (cf. above, p. 
879). If the Arabs conquered Persia, they re- 
ceived pore in art from her than they gave, 
and it is probable that the arts which the Moors 
developed in Spain and elsewhere were largely 
derived from the Persians. The Jlongol invaders 
had little if anything artistic to offer Persia, but 
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she imparted to them in Central Asia much from 
her artistic taste, in the same manner as her art 
penetrated deep into Nortliem India. In the 
Europe of Chaucer’s time Persian blue in textile 
fabrics was sufficiently well known to he referred 
to as ‘pers,’ and the West to-day acknowledges 
Persia’s supremacy in the weaving of artistic 
rugs and carpets. In minor matters Persian art 
still exercises an influence on tlie Occident, hut 
not without receiving some influence in return, 
and this CTadual infusion of Western elements 
will doubtless tend to grow greater as time goes 
on. 

LrrERATTntB. — Sec the blblio^phical list given underAncnrrEO- 
TunB IPersian), and refer especially to Perrot-Chlplez, But. de 
Varl datu VantiqniU.tome v. ‘ Perse,* Parts, 1890 : Gayet, L'Art 
persan, Paris, 189S ; Murdoch Smith, Perrian Art n'ensiogton 
Museum Handbook), Lond., 1880 ; Saladin, ilanuel a'art mtmU- 
man, Paris, 1907 ; Benjamin, Pertia and l/it Pertiant (chap. xi. 
‘ A Glance at the Arts of Persia Iiondon, 1887 ; Dalton, The 
Treasure of the Oxus, vrith Antiquities of Ancient Pertia and 
India, London, 1905. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 

ART (Phoenician). — ^To express the deity with 
the emblems of his majesty, as conceived ny the 
worshippers, is the highest aim of religious art, 
and it was apparently this that animated the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
all of whom have produced specimens of their 
skill worthy of the highest admiration. The 
Phoenicians, on the other hand, worshipping 
Baalim and Baalat, did not possess any deities 
sufficiently distinctive in their nature to lend 
themselves to representation in sculpture and 
painting. El, Aden, and Melek were in the same 
case with Baal and Baalat — terms of much too 
general a nature. The Babylonian Tammuz, a sun- 
god, who became ivitli the Greeks a simple hunter 
m Syria, and Ashtoreth, the Istar of the Baby- 
lonians, spouse of Tammuz, and goddess of the 
moon and of the planet Venus, form exceptions, 
and had their influence, though they were not the 
chief divinities of the Phoenicians, When, there- 
fore, they wished to represent the divinity, the 
emblem which they chose was in the form of 
a cone, of which numerous examples exist, not 
only in Phoenicia, but also in the countries which 
fell under its influence. The two Phoenicians of 
Malta, Abdosir and Osirsamar, did not attempt a 
beautiful statue of their great national god Melqart, 
but contented themselves mth a cone-crowned 
plinth which the first stone-cutter they met with 
was able to make. * 

Whether the Phoenicians felt that something 
better was expected, and even needed, tlian the 
commonplace, though mystic, emblem which they 
had adopted, is uncertain. Knowing, however, 
the art of Babylonia from old time, they turned 
to the Egyptians for their artistic education. And 
here it is worthy of note that they did not borrow 
from them, as they might have done, the gods 
with the heads of all kinds of beasts, in wJiich the 
Egyptians delighted, but divine types taken from 
the human form. From every point of view this 
was an improvement, for they made their deities as 
frankly manlike as those of the Greeks. 

The cone representative of the divinity is seen in 
the picture of the temple of Byblos (Gebal), tower- 
ing high above the entrance of tlie great courtyard. t 
This cone, though found in Carthage more often 
than in Phreniwa itself, must have been at one 
time very common as a symbol in that country. 
Probably some would regard it as of phallic origin, 
bat that seems to be doubtful. It is not impossible 
that it had some connexion wth the small cippi 
with an ovoid top found at Sidon.J Tliese also 
recall the objects ivith pyramidal or hemispherical 


• Perrot-Chipiez, Phinicie, p. 78 and fip. 28. 
f Donaldson, ArchiUctura Numismatiea, No. 10, 
In Perrot-Chipiez, Phinicie, Bg. IB. 
t Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 121. 
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tops * found at Tharros, one of whioh,t adorned 
tvith the sun and the orescent moon reversed above 
it, is flanked by two truncated cones with mould- 
ings at the top. In connexion irith these cones, 
it IS noteworthy that Esarhaddon possessed a large 
clay seal,t formed like half an egg, upon the flat 
face of which is a cone surmounted by a bird, 
recalling the similar objects set up in the temples 
of Aphrodite at Cyprus.§ This, ivdiilst showing a 
connexion between the cone and the hemisphere, at 
the same time suggests that they are of different 
origin. 

Esarhaddon’s half-egg seal, besides giving the 
cone with the dove on it, has, on one side of 
that emblem, the sun as an eight-rayed star, and, 
on the other, the moon and seven globular objects, 
emblematic of the seven planetary bodies, which, 
in all probability, corresponded mth the seven 
deities whom the Assyro-Babylonians called the 
Iffigi, As the sun and the moon are often repre- 
sented on the \-otive inscriptions of Carthage,|| it is 
probable that these emblems also occurred very 
frequently in the art of the Phoenicians in their 
oivn country. Other emblems, however, accom- 
pany them — the triangle emblematic of the cone, 
the top finished with arms (bent at the elbow and 
directed upwards), and a circle at the top of the 
cone representing a head ; IT the raised right hand, 
palm outwards ; ** the candelabrum surmounted 
by a pyramid ;t+ the staff with a globe at the 
top surmounted by the broken ring emblematic of 
the crescent moon when a mere broken circlet of 
light;t+ the plinth with the three truncated cones tt 
(apparently simplified forms of the two with 
cornices, flanking one with a pyramid on the top, 
already describe). Such are the simple repre- 
sentations of the divine which the Phcenicips, 
apparently when uninfluenced by the nations 
around, produced. It is possibly an augmenta- 
tion of the feeling of powerlessness in represent- 
ing the deity whi^ made their relatives and near 
neighbours, the Jews, go a step further, and seek 
to discard every image which might seem to re- 
call idol-worship. Even a symbol derived from a 
living creature was a thing to be avoided. 

As a type of a male divinity more or less 
Phoenician in character may be mentioned^ Baal 
Hamnion, who, in a terra-cotta figure belon^ng to 
the Barre collection, K appears ns a man in the 
flower of his age, with ram’s horns on either side 
of his head, his hands resting on the heads of toe 
rams which form the supports of the arms of his 
throne. A terra-cotta figure seated on a throne 
seems to show Tanit, his consort, the Astarte of 
Carthage, holding a dove in her left hand.§§ 
This is very roughly formed, and was apparently 
one of the little statuettes made in great numbers 
for exportation. A strange creation on the part 
of the Phoenicians was the pigmy-god — a little 
man -with e.xceedingly short body and legs ana 
a very large head, holding in his left hand a 
shield of curious shape.im These are said to w 
the dwarf-gods which became the pigmies ot tno 
Greeks. 

* Perrot-Caiplez, PMnide, figs. 173. t Pt>. Bg. 17L 

t Now in the possession of Mr. W. Harding Smith. 

{ Gerhard, Akademiseke Abhandlungen, reproduced In 
Perrot-Cliipiez, Phinicie, fig. 202. , . . 

I CIS, Pars i. tom. ii. tab. iL 460, 468, Iv. 686, 645, etc. , 
Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 30. „ ,07 

TT CIS, Pars I. passim ; Perrot-Chipiez, On 

•• CIS, Pars i. passim ; Perrot-Chipiez, t6. 

Babylonian cylinder-seals of c. 2000 the hand has 1 

8 seven fingers, including the thumb (Peek, ratfefs, PP- * 

ft Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 232 (from LUybamm). 

Is Ib. Bg.'^.' Sometimes she is represent^ etaading, wearing 

a pointed head-dress with thick plafte of hair de^en^ng to h„ 

shoulders, holding her robe with her right hand and the aoi e ir 
her left (i5. Bg. 142X 
til Ib. fig. 22. 
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The inventive powers of the Phoenicians therefore 
tended towards the grotesque rather than the digni- 
fied and serious, and they were at their best as copy- 
ists. The upper part of the stele of Yehaw-nielek, 
notwithstanding its weathered state, is a note- 
worthy specimen of their skill.* It shows Yehaw- 
nielek, clothed in a Persian costume, standing 
before Baalat Gebal, the ‘ Lady of Geb^,’ ofiering 
a dish probably containing the precious thin^ 
which he presented to her. The * Lady of Gebal,’ 
however, is in Egyptian form and dress, seated and 
holding a lotus-stafif. In her attributes she closely 
resembles the Egyptian Isis, and the style of the 
carving {relief within a sunken outline) shows 
Egyptian influence. At the top of the stele a 
mortice-hole indicates where the Egyptian disc 
with ursBus-serpents was placed (probably carved 
in metal), and from this point cun’ed wings sweep 
down on each side, like a canopy over the god imd 
the king. A very fine specimen of Phoenician 
bronze-work reproduced by Perrot and Chipiezt 
seems to show uie same goddess, the style diflering 
somewhat from that of true Egyptian work. There 
is the disc, ivitli the horns of the moon strangely 
shaped, surmounting her head, and the urteim rises 
upon her forehead. Perrot points out that, just os 
the type of the infant Ptap was appropriated by 
the Phoenicians to represent their Kabires and 

S ies, so they borrowed Isis-Hathor to represent 
rte. 

The pigmy-god already referred to $ seems to be 
simply an exaggerated type of the Egyptian Bes, 
which the Phoenicians had also adopted.! A very 
fine piece of glazed earthenware is that figured by 
Perrot and Chipiez in their monumental work 
(p. 408) ; II and if it really be Phoenician (it was 
found in Cyprus), it shows an imitative skill such 
as the cleverest forger might envy. Bes, with 
feathered head-dress, precbely as found in Egypt, 
is sitting astride upon a woman’s shoulders. The 
latter, who holds him by the feet, stands upon a 
little lotus-pedestal, suggesting that the whole 
formed the top of a staff in the E^ptian style. In 
the opinion of Perrot, it is the Avonian’s figure — 
naked, short, and broad — that stamps this u’ork of 
art as being Phoenician rather than Egyptian. 

But in all probability one of the finest eflbrts on 
the part of a Phoenician sculptor to produce the 
type of a divinity is preserved on the Stele of 
Amrit, in the de Clercq collection.lT The on-ner 
called it the ‘Phenico-Hittite Stele of Amrit,’ on 
account of the group’s likeness to certain rock- 
sculptures at Pterium, where a goddess is shown 
traversing the mountains whilst standing on the 
back of a lion. In this case it is a god ivearing the 
crown of Upper Egypt with the ostrich feathers, 
and a close-htting tunic in the Egyptian style, 
yith s. knotted rinile. In his left hand he holds by 
its hind legs a lion-cub, and in his right he raises 
a mirved Aveapon like the so-called ‘ iroomerang,’ 
which the Assyrian hero of the sculptures of IQior- 
sabad, Avho grasps in his arm a lion, likeAAise 
carries. His legs are thick and muscular, as in the 
Assyrian sculptures, and one foot is placed upon 
the head, and the other upon the curved tail, of 
the lion upon which he stands. The animal in 
question is represented Avalking over rocky ground, 
also indicated much in the Assyrian manner. Im- 
mediately above the deity’s head is the crescent 
moon Avith the sun Avithin ; and forming an arch 
above his head, conforming to the shape of the 
stele, are the drooping plumes of the Egyptian 
AAinged disc. Except for the thickness of the legs 
and the shortness of the arms, the human form is 
• CIS, Pars i. tom. L tab. L ; Perrot-Chipiez, PhinicU, fip. 23. 
t Perrot-Chipiez, ib. flg. 2a } Ih. Bsr. 22, described aWe. 

{ lb. fie. 21. II Fig. 270. 

T Catalogue miOtedigue el raUonni, publti parM.de Clereg, 
tom. U. pi. rrxTi. ; Perrot-CUpiez, ib. fig:. 2Sa 


well-proportioned, and the lion also is fairly good. 
It is therefore a good piece of Avork, and, Avhilst 
illustrating the art of the Phoenicians, is at the 
same time a symbol of their religion — a Phoenician 
idea on an Assyro-Babylonian foundation, and a 
Hittite design m an Egyptian dress.* There is 
nothing Greek in it — perhaps it aa'us before contact 
Avith that nation, as the early style of the Phoenician 
inscription AA’hich it bears seems to imply. Accord- 
ing to Philippe Berger, the deity mentioned in the 
dedication is probably Shbrb&l — a reading AA'hich 
Clermont Gannean admits as possible, tSthough 
he himself is rather inclined to read Shadrapha 
(Satrape). 

There is naturally some doubt as to how far the 
Phoenicians, when they came into contact Aidth the 
Greeks, imitated their art. That there are objects 
in the Greek style Avhich are due to Phoenicians is 
undoubted, but they may have been merely ordered 
from Greek sculptors. This is AveU illustrated by 
the coin figured by Donaldson in Architectura 
Numismatica (No. 20),t where, in a Greek temple 
AA-ith a strangely un-Greek fan-shaped pediment, a 
Avinged Victory in purely Greek style, mounted on 
a pedestal, croA\-ns with laurel a princely con- 
queror, equally Greek, holding a crozier. In fact, 
the Avhole coin may have been by a Greek engraver. 
A votive stele representing a shrine,t AA’hich was 
found at Carthage, and is now in the museum at 
Turin, is regarded as being purely Greek Avork. 
The goddess is Persephone (jora, veiling herself 
as a bride, and holding in her left hand a basket 
of pomegranates. In the pediment above is the 
panther of Dionysus. Though dedicated by Mele- 
Idathon the Sullete, not only the art, but also the 
subject, is Greek. In Cyprus the story of Hercules 
was probably a favourite subject, as certain objects 
illustrating his tenth labour, the caiuying away of 
the flocks of Geryon, sboAV. In the bas-relief,§ 
Hercules is represented Avith considerable artistic 
skill, but the statues || are inferior, though some 
are not without merit. 

The statuettes representing the Avorship of the 
poAA’er of reproduction are, as usual in the East, not 
in the best style of art. The mother goddess, as 
Perrot calls her, whether holding an infant or not,^ 
is represented as thick and heaAy ; and the AA’omen 
pressing their breasts ** — ^reproductions, perhaps, of 
I votaries of Astarte — are far from being equal to 
some of the figures of a similar nature foxmd in 
Babylonia. Certain figures thought to be Phoe- 
nician prototypes of the Venus de Medici are 
regarded as later than the Greek period, and 
therefore due to Greek influence. They shoAV a 
female pressing one breast and hiding AV’ith the 
other hand the part Avhich, in real Phoenician 
work, the artist intended to show openly. The 
best specimen tt is from Liv’adia, near Lamaca, and 
weare_ an Egyptian head-dress. In the purely 
Semitic figures, there is a direct and naively 
brutal allusion, as Perrot says, to the mysteries of 
fecundation and generation, but the thought Avhich 
the Greek artist Avished to aAA’aken was quite differ- 
ent; it was Venus ashamed — the representative of 
woman. 

Keligions ceremonies are rare. One — that repre- 
senting YehaAA’-melek before the ‘Lady of Gebal’ 
— has already been referred to. Another — a mere 
fragment — seems to be simply a mural decoration. tt 

• A glmilar design (a deity standing on the back of a lion) 
appeara on a ailver coin of Tarsus (de Lujuiea, H'umismatique 
del eatrapiei, pi. vii. fig. 8 ; Perrot-Chipiez, Phenieie, fig. 28S> 

f Reproduced in Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 67. 

t Gazette arch/ologique, t- vii. pi. xvii. ; Phinxeie, fig. 82a 

{ Perrot-Chipiez, it. fig. 837, 

1/6. figs. 3S9-S91. 7 Ib. figs. 877 and 148. 

Ib. figs. 876, 370, 3S0, A better specimen, hoiverer, f* 
that in the Britieb Musenra, from Tharros (Perrot-Olupiez, 
fig. 291). 

tt Ib. fig. SS2. jj Ib. fig. 81 
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It -was found in the neighbourhood of Tyre, not far 
from Adlun, and represents a personage, seated on 
a throne, holding in the left hand an object -which 
cannot now be determined. Before him is a can- 
delabrum or stand surmounted by a pan in which 
a flame is seen, whilst beside the throne or seat is a 
head with Egyptian head-dress, evidently part of a 
sphinx as supporter. The border-ornament recalls 
some of the designs of Assyria. This piece is 
extremely good, and shows -what the true Phos- 
nicians were capable of. Of an entirely different 
style is the statue of the Sacrificer, in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York.* This shows a beard- 
less man, ■\\ith plump cheeks (perhaps a eunuch, as 
the Babylonian priests seem sometimes to have 
been), carrying a ram for sacrifice upon his shoul- 
ders, the feet, which come down in front, being held 
tightly and determinedly A\ith both his hands. The 
style 13 that of the artists of Cyprus. 

Greatly affected by the religion of the nations 
around, the Phoenicians absorbed from them ideas 
which they carried beyond the limits of their owm 
domain. Strangely susceptible, they in like manner 
w'ere strongly influenced by the religious art of 
their neighbours, which, when they migrated, they 
carried to other lands and modified. A series of 
different styles -was the result, and the task of 
studying and understanding these is a long and 
difficult one. Nevertheless, it is a branch of 
arohffiology of considerable importance, though it 
must he admitted that the material from the 
various spheres of Phoenician influence is generally 
insufficient for a complete picture to be gained. 
The destruction of their temples and divine emblems 
and statues in Western Asia adds to the difficulty 
of the study ; but the remains, such as they are, have 
a value quite their owm, and reflect the religious 
feelings of a strong people who accomplishea im- 
portant work in their time. T. G. Pinches. 

ART (Shinto). — ^The genius of Shinto, like that 
of Islam, is adverse to the development of the 
arts of painting and sculpture. With few excep- 
tions, no idols or painting of the gods are to be 
seen in Shinto shrmes. The deity is represented 
by a mirror, sword, stone, or other object, which 
is shut up in a box, and is never seen by the 
■worshipper. In many cases the priest himself does 
not know what the box contains. In pre-historic 
times there was a practice of setting up a row of 
terra-cotta figures of men and animals round the 
tombs of Mikados, in substitution for an older 
custom of burj'ing the servants of the deceased and 
other victims up to the neck, and leaving them to 
die and be devoured by dogs and crows. Several 
of these figures have been preseiwed in the Imperial 
Museum at Tokyo, and there is one in the Gowland 
Collection of the British Museum. They are of an 
extremely rude and primitive workmanship. This 
practice, however, does not appear to have given 
rise to a school of glyptic art, and in any case it is 
not directly associated with Shinto, which abhorred 
all connexion with death. In more modem times 
there is a custom of expressing gratitude to the 
Kami for answered prayer by making ex vote 
offerings to the shrine of pictures representing 
miraculous escapes from shipwreck, etc. Several 
of the more important slirines have galleries for 
the reception or such mementoes. Tney have no 
great importance in the history of Japanese art. 
Such galleries are called eniado, or ‘picture-horse 
hall,’ one of the most common pictures bein" that 
of a horse — in substitution for the real living horse, 
which is a favourite Shinto offering. The ‘ seven 
gods of good fortune ’ are a common subject for 
the Japanese artist, but here we are dealing -with 
quite a modern development. Nearly aU of these 
* Perrot*Chipiez, Phiniciet fijr. 402. 


deities, though called Kami, are of Buddhist 
origin, and in their portraiture foreign influence 
is easily traceable. At the present day Shinto 
myth is not infrequently resorted to for subjects 
by the Japanese artist, more especially by the 
book-illustrator ; and wood engravings, of no great 
artistic value, representing the gods are soW to 
the pilgrims to Shinto shrines as mementoes. 


LiTEBATDRa — W. Anderson, Catalogue of Japanese and 
Chinese Pictures in the British Museum, London, 18S8; Henri 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1907. 

W* G"# A.STON 

ART AND architecture’ (T eutonic)!— 

The antiquities from Northern Europe give evi- 
dence of a high artistic development from the 
Stone Age downwards, but few finds of earlier date 
than the_ Iron Age can -with any certainty be con- 
nected rvith the religious life or their owners. Of 
the_ heathen period there are no architectural re- 
mains except the graves, and the structural forms 
of these do not appear to have had any definite 
relation to the religious beliefs of the difl'erent 
periods to which they belong. Sacred buildings 
of any kind came late into use among the Teutonic 
races, and the scanty knowledge we possess of 
their temples is derived entirely from literary 
sources, and refers only to the last few centuries 
of heathendom. 

1. In the Stone Age the antiquities as a whole 
show a remarkably high development of art. The 
elaborate finish of the finest examples in both 
pottery and weapons may imply that they were 
not intended for ordinary purposes, but were re- 
served for religious ceremonies. 

Many of the axes found are obviously not made 
for use. Some are too thin, others too small, 
others have shaft holes only large enough to admit 
a cord, and miniature axes of amber are also 
common. All these are doubtless votive oflerings 
of some sort, in all probability dedicated to the 
god of thunder. 

2. The Bronze Age in the North is also distin- 
guished by the artistic skill of its productions, 
but foreign influences may now be recognized. 
At first the types resemble those found in the 
Algean area, and the spirals and zigzag lines so 
common in hlycemean art are a frequent form of 
ornamentation. The most notable relic of this 
period is the ‘ disc and horse of the sun ’ from 
Nordseeland, Denmark, usually dated about B.C. 
1000. 

It consiBts of a round bronre plate mounted on wheels and 
drawn by a horse also on wheels, and is, no doubt, intended te 
sj’mbolize the sun’s passage across the heavens. The face m the 
disc Is overlaid with gold and ornamented with spirals, and the 
figure of the horse strongly recalls the animals of the Dipylon 
style of Greece. 


At a later period of the Bronze Age there are 
ividences of Etruscan influences in the art, and 
nany objects Have been found that are clearly 
mported from Etruria, Among those of native 
vorkmanship are a number of beautiful gold vessels 
vliich seem too precious for private purposes, and 
vere probably dedicated to religious uses. 
ire the eleven gold vessels with long handles that 
vere found at Komminge, carefully placed inside 
i large bronze vase, and the two gold bowls 
iniilar long handles, terminating in horsM heads, 
ound with a couple of smaller gold bowls in 
Iceland. Other objects certainly connected wtu 
he worship of the gods are the little bronze cars 
in four wheels, apparently made to carry large 
acrilicial vessels, from Sweden, Denmark, an 
forth Germany. j • 

Keligious symbols were frequently ^ed ib 
mamentation of the Bronze Age. The wheel 
ross, the symbol of the sun, occurs hpt m uie 
tone Age, and is found on many of the earlier 
bjects of bronze. It is later replaced by tno 
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ttcasdUxi,* and the irishele also appears, hoth of 
■which symbols are common to all the Aryan races, 
and are universally agreed to have a religious 
signification. These same sacred signs are seen on 
the rock carvings from Behistan and elsewhere, 
■which belong to this period. The purpose of these 
car^vings is not clear ; they consist of geometrical ; 
figures, ships, weapons, and other objects, animals 
and persons, and it seems probable that at least 
some of these represent the gods and their attri- 
butes. 

3. In the first centuries after the introduction of 
iron the CTave finds are scanty, and there is a 
scarcity of gold objects. This is partly due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the tribes of the North i 
were at this time subjected to a strong Celtic in- 
fluence, and it was the universal custom among 
the Celts to bury little else with the dead than 
their mere personal equipment. This Celtic influ- 
ence introduced foreign elements into the style of 
the art, but ■was soon almost entirely supplanted 
by the spread of the classical culture due to the 
Homan conquests in Central Europe. Many of the 
finest antiquities from the graves and the bog 
deposits belonging to the first four centuries of the 
Christian era are unmistakably of Homan work- 
manship. 

The moat important of the native ■works of this 
earlier Iron Age appear to be connected -with re- 
ligion. Of these the earliest are the two four- 
wheeled chariots -with long shafts, found in a bog 
at Deibjerg in Jutland. They are made of osh- 
wood, and the sides, shaft, and frame are richly 
adorned with bronze-work. The swastika is among 
the ornaments used. These cars are supposed to 
have been employed in religious ceremonies, and 
possibly to have been sacred carriages for images 
of the gods, such as are mentioned later in the 
sagas. Fragments of a similar one, however, ■which 
had evidently been burnt, were found inside a 
large bronze vessel in a grave at Fynen, so that, 
in this case at least, the car seems to have been 
given not to the gods, but to the dead man for his 
use in a future life. Cars have been found under 
similar circumstances in Celtic graves in France 
and the Rhine country, so that the peculiar dis- 
posal of the Fjmen car may be due to imitation of 
a foreign custom. 

Somewhat later in date, and sho'oing a mixture 
of Celtic and Homan influences, is the beautiful 
silver bowl from Gundestrupp in Jutland. This 
was, no doubt, a sacred vessel, like the gold bowls 
of tbe Bronze Age already referred to ; and we 
may compare in this connexion the statement of 
Strabo (p. 293), that the Cinibri sent their ‘holiest 
bowl ’ to Augustus, Other bowls of similar shape 
to the Gundestrupp bowl have been found, but 
although it was in all probability made in the 
North, it is quite un-Northern in both style and 
subject. Tbe subjects are draivn partly from 
classical art (there is, for example, an obvious imi- 
tation of Hercules and the Nemean lion), and partly 
from Celtic sources, as the representation of the 
Gallic god Cemunnos, with his stag-boms, ring, 
and serpent. 

4. To the close of the Roman period, i,e. to the 
4th cent. A.D., belong what are perhaps the finest 
of all the Northern antiquities — the two niaraili- 
cent gold horns from Gallehus in Jutland. It is 
supposed that they were used as trumpets in 
religious services, and parallel instances can be 
quoted from many peoples of antiquity. Both the 
horns are of solid gold, and decorated with bands 
• Tho rwastiia, or cross with bent arms, in its simplest form 
appears thus , but is often elaborated into . Similarly 

the trisheU, the three-armed Sgure. from , becomes 


of carved figures ; one has runes around the top, 
but these give only the maker’s name. Both were 
incomplete when found. The significance of the 
figures upon them is not certain ; various explana- 
tions have been given, and it seems probable that 
they have a mythological meaning, and refer to 
legends of the gods. 

5. The later centuries of heathendom in the 
North may be divided into two periods : (a) a time 
very rich in gold ornaments of every kind, owing 
to the vast quantities of gold obtained from Byzan- 
tium ; (b) the age of the Vikings, to which belongs 
the splendid profusion of silver ornaments to be 
seen m the museums of Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm. 

[а) In the first of these periods, i.e. from the 4th 
to the 8th cents. A.D., the only objects that appear 
to have any close connexion with religion are the 
gold bracteates. These were worn ns pendants and 
necklaces, and were originally copies of Homan 
coins of the 4th cent., although the types soon 
became greatly altered, and the later bracteates 
appear to have a religious signification. The 
sacred symbols of the siaastika and triskele appear 
on many of them, and when placed beside a human 
head may imply that a god is represented. The 
most common device is a head above a four-footed 
animal, and in some cases the latter seems to have 
a pointed beard and to be intended for a goat, an 
animal sacred to Thor. On others Odin is possibly 
to be identified, surrounded by snakes, or nding on 
his horse Sleipnir, with a sword in his right hand 
and a spear in his left, and fighting against the 
Midgaard serpent. Other bracteates have inter- 
lacing designs ending in animal forms — which shows 
that the beautiful animal ornamentation, which 
Avas elaborately developed later, already existed. 
This peculiar style of decoration, so characteristic 
of the later Northern art, seems not to have arisen 
from a desire to represent the animals sacred 
to the gods, but to be derived from creatures un- 
familiar to the North, namely, the lions and 
griffins of classical art. 

(б) When we reach the second, or Viking, period 
of the later Iron Age, we have evidence from 
literature, as Avell as from antiquities, of religion in 
art. Of the antiquities, the most important are 
the runic stones tliat Avere set up over the graA^es. 
On some of these are figures Avhich appear to depict 
the gods; for example, a stone from Tjfingvilde 
shoAvs a figure riding on a horse AA’ith eight legs, 
probably intended for Odin on Sleipnir; and on 
the Sauda stone there are three figures in a special 
panel, Avhich have been interpreted as the three 
chief gods, Thor, Odin, and Frey. On many of 
these stones Thor is inA’oked in the runes, and his 
hammer is carved to consecrate and protect the 
graA’e. Little sili’er pendants in the form of 
hammers hai-e been found, and Avere doubtless 
AA-orn as amulets, but these do not appear until the 
10th cent., and Avere probably due to the influence 
of the cross-Avearing Christians. 

Under the head of amulets may be reckoned the 
figure of a boar, which avos frequentlyplaced on the 
crest of the helmet for protection in battle. This 
custom is referred to by Tacitus (Germania, 45), 
and there are several allusions to it in Beoxmilf (e.g. 
303, 1113). It should presumably be connected 
AA-ith the golden boars of Frey and Freya mentioned 
in the sagas. 

Two Avarriors Avearing helmets surmounted by 
figures of boars are represented on one of four 
small iron plates from a cairn in Cland. That 
these plates Avere used to adorn helmets is CA’ident 
from the similar bronze plates on the helmets from 
A’endd. The examples from Gland, as Avell as the 
majority of those from Vendel, are supposed to 
portray scenes of ScandinaA-ian mythology. Thus 
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one of tlie Vendel plates shows a cavalier armed 
with shield and spear, preceded and followed by a 
bird, and attacking a serpent ; this is interpreted 
as Odin with his ravens Huginn and Muninn, and 
may be compared %vith the gold bracteate described 
above. 

Regarding actual idols our only information is 
derived from literai-y sources. From the sagas we 
gather that the figures of gods setup in the temples 
were life-size, made of wood, and richly adorned 
with gold and silver. Thus in Olaf Tryggvason’s 
saga, when Gunnar fought with the image of Frey 
and drove out the fiend inhabiting the idol, ‘ nothing 
remained hut the mere stock of a tree,’ and Gunnar, 
dressing himself in Frey’s apparel, was accepted by 
the people as the god. Again, in the saga of 
Olaf the Saint a figure of Thor is described as 
'a huge man’s image gleaming with gold and 
silver ... he bore the likeness of Thor, and had a 
hammer in his hand ... he Avas hollow within, 
and hod a great stand on winch he stood when he 
came out.’ 

Other images are described as wearing bracelets, 
necklaces, and similar ornaments. The different 
gods seem usually to have been invested with their 
OAvn peculiar attributes — Thor Avith his hammer or 
Avith sceptre as chief god, and Odin armed Avith 
sAVord and spear. 

We also hear of smaller figures of the gods, such 
as the image of Frey Avhich In^mund carried in 
his pocket, and the ivory image of Thor Avhich 
Halfred was accused of secretly carrying in his 
purse. 

6. Turning to the heathen architecture, AA’hat 
knoAvledge we possess of the temples is gleaned 
from the literature of the North. Until fte last 
feAv centuries of heathendom, the Teutonic races 
appear to have worshipped in the open air, Tacitus 


(c^. cit. 9) saying; ‘ The Germans deem it inconsis- 
tent AAdth the my esty of their gods to confine them 
Avithin Avails.’ The temples that Ave hear of in the 
sagas apparently consisted of tAvo parts : an oblong 
hall, the langhiis, Avith an apse-slmped building, 
the afhus, at one end. It is possible that these tAA’o 
parts AA'ere originally separate, and that the round 
form of the a/Ails is due to its haAing taken the 
place of the sacred tree that Avas, in earlier times, 
the centre of Avorship. In this case the langhits 
woAild represent the dAvelling of the chief (avHo 
officiated as priest) beside the tree. This langlms 
appears to have been copied directly from the 
simplest form of dAvelling-house, and Avas nsed 
for the sacrificial feasts, hut possessed no great 
sanctity. The afMts AA’as the sanctuary proper, 
and contained the images of the gods, among Avhom 
Thor always occupied the chief place. Here also 
were the altar Avith the oath ring, the blood kettle, 
and the perpetual fire. 

The temples AA’ere almost always constructed of 
wood, but the exterior as well as the interior aa’os 
doubtless often ornamented. Adam of Bremen 
describes the chief temple of Sweden, that at 
Upsala, as a mamificent gilded structure. When 
Christianity finmly drove out the old superstitions 
from the North, the temples were in most cases 
pulled doAvn and destroyed ; hut the sanctity of 
the sites remained, and many Christian churches 
still mark the spots Avhere the heathen gods were 
originally Avorshipped. 

LiAT.iiATCiiR. — In addition to (requeut references thronghout 
the sauoa, special mention may be made of S. Muller, 
Sordische Altertumskunde, 2 vols., Strassburg, 1897-9S, and 
Urgesch. Buropat, Strassbnrg, 1005 ; O. Monteuns, D»e Kultur 
Sehwedens in vorchrUtlieher Zeit, Berlin, 18SS ; J. Wor^a, 
Priintval Antiquities of Denmark, London, 1849 ; G. Vigius. 
son and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Poeticum Fereale, Oxlord, 188# 

C. J. Gaseelu 
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FIG. 4. rnOM ODO OF ASTI’S CO.VniEXTARr os THE PSAUMS. ITAUAK Cm. 1125 A.D. 


KIO. 3. FROM THU PSALTBU OP ISABEELA OP PRANCE, SISTER OP 
ST. I.O0IS. PARISIAN, CIU. 1200-70 A.». 
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fig. 1. SACRIFIOE, 


FIG. 3. LAYING ON OF HANDS. 
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FIG. 1. FKESCO ON THK INNER FEONT WALE OF QDSAIR '.VMRA. 
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KIG. 4. KAIBWAN. StINBAB OF THE GBEAT SIOSQ0E. 
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FIG. G. BERLIN : KAISER FRIEDRICH MDSECUI. WOODEN TABLET, 112u A.D. 
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